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Hiii  early  education  •  .  ib. 
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Trial  of  the  seven  bishops  .  .  ib. 
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liam in.  for  Worcester    .  .  5 
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Lord  Preston,  1691  •  .     6 
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the  Partition  Treaties 
His  speech  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
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Impeachment  dismissed  by  the  Lords 
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Popular  excitement  in  England  upon  the 
French  king's  recognition  of  the  Pre- 
tender's title  .  •  .14 

King  William's  speech  at  openmg  his 
last  parliament    .  .  .15 

Lord  Somers  excluded  from  the  admini- 
stration on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  .  .  .  .  ib. 
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He  encourages  the  scheme  of  appropriat- 
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the  proceedings  on  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Derwent water,  in  1716  .23 
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century,  were  printed  by  blocks  .  1 8 

Printing  with  moveable  metal  t^-pes  dis- 
covered at  Mayence,  by  John  Guthen- 
berg,  about  the  year  1438      .  .19 

Origin  of  the  stofy  of  Dr.  Faustus  and 
the  Devil  ...  20 

Dates  of  the  first  printed  works  in  dif- 
ferent countries  .  .         20-22 

Birth  and  parentage  of  Caxton  (141 2)       22 

lie  was  a  citizen  oi  London       .  .  ib. 

Appointed  In  1464,  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Duke  of  Burgvmdy     .  22 
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Birth  and  parentage  of  Blake  (1599)     .     1 
His  education  at  Oxford,  and  disappoint- 
ment of  a  fellowship  .  .  1,2 
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ment  of  foot,  and  successfully  defended 
the  town  of  Lyme         .  .  ib. 

Appointed  Governor  of  Taunton,  by  the 
Parliament,  in  1644  .  .  ib. 

Hu  braTO  and  obstinate  defence  of  that 
place  .  .  .         4,  5 
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of  divine  right,  and  passive  obedience       5 
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of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king       6 

I'nioa  of  the  military  and  naval  service 
under  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Blake  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron  .  .  .  •     7 


Blake  blockades  the  royal  fleet,  in  the 
harbour  of  Kinsale  .  .  7 

The  royal  ships  effect  a  passage  through 
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the  states  of  Barbar^      ,  .  18 

Large  booty  acquired  in  that  expedition    19 
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Illness  of  Blake  while  blockading  the 
coasts  of  Spain  •  .  .19 

Burning  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Santa 
Cruz,  with  remarks  on  that  transaction  20 

Blake  cashiers  his  own  brother  for  cow- 
ardice •  .  •  •  21 

His  death  when  returning  to  England  in 
1657,  and  splendour  of  his  funeral        22 

Treatment  ofhis  remains  at  the  Restoration  ib. 

His  general  character  •  23-24 
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Remarks  on  Dugold  Stewart's  Life  of  Dr. 
Smith  •  .  .  .1 

Birth  and  parentage  of  Smith  (1 723)  2 

Was  carried  off  bv  gipsies  when  a  child    ib. 

Educated  at  Kirkaldy  until  he  was  14 
years  of  age  .  .  .3 

Spent  3  years  at  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow before  entering  at  Oxford      .  ib. 

Caught  at  Oxford  in  the  act  of  reading 
Hume's  Treatise  on  Human  Nature  .  ib. 

Dr.  Smith's  subsequent  character  of 
Hume  as  an  author        •  •  4 

Passed  7  years  at  Oxford  .  •  ib. 

Cause  of  his  objections  to  that  university 
in  afler  hfe      .  .  .  ib. 

He  removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1748,  and 
formed  an  intimacy  with  all  the  great 
men  of  that  metropolis  .  .     5 

Elected  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow  (1 752)  6 

Account  of  his  lectures  during  his  13 
years'  professorship  .  .  •  ib. 

EstabUshment  of  an  Edinburgh  Review, 
in  1 755,  to  which  Smith  was  a  contri- 
butor   •  .  •  .  7 

Curious  anecdote  of  Hume  concerning 
that  Review  .  .  .  ib. 

Origin  of  the  Select  Society  of  Edinburgh  ib. 

Publication  of  the  **  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,"  in  1759     .  .  8 

Hume's  letter  to  Smith  on  that  occasion  8,  9 

Critical  observations  on  the  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments    •  •  9*13 


Dr.  Smith  accompanies  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  in  his  travels  in  1764       .  14 

Interesting  circumstances  on  taking  leave 
of  the  university       .  •  14,15 

Anecdote  related  by  the  Doctor,  of  one  of 
his  students       .  .  .  15 

Smith  is  introduced  to  D'Alembert,  Hel- 
vetius,  and  other  French  literati  •  16 

He  contracts  a  close  intimacy  with  Tur- 
got  aud  Quesnai  .  .  ib. 

Particulars  concerning  his  acquaintance 
with  Rochefoucauld  .  .17 

Correspondence  between  Smith  and  Hume 

17,18 

Publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
(1776)  ...  18 

Death  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  Dr.  Smith's  de- 
fence of  his  memory  against  the  absurd 
calumnies  which  followed  that  event  1 9, 20 

Critical  account  of  the  "  W^ealth  of  Na- 
tions" .  .  .  .20,23 

Description  of  the  Literary  Club  in  Lon* 
don,  of  which  Smith  was  a  member       24 

Smith  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
customs  for  Scotland,  in  1778  •  ib. 

Correspondence  with  Lord  Kames,  con- 
cerning the  moral  theory  of  Smith         25 

Dr.  Smith  elected  rector  of  the  univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  in  1 787  .  26 

Hisdeathin  Jhily  1790  .  .  ib. 

Observations  on  his  general  characterand 
writings  •  .  .     26-32 

Anecdote  of  Johnson  respecting  him      •  26 
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Natural  talents  and  attainments  appre- 
ciated .  .  •  .1 

His  birth  and  parentage  (1733)    *  •  2 

Political  character  of  the  German  literati 
at  the  middle  of  the  last  century         .  ib. 

Geographical  and  Statistical  account  of 
the  Province  of  Friesland,  where  Nie- 
buhr  was  bom  •  •  .  ib. 

His  mathematical  studies,  and  difficulties 
in  pursuing  them     .  .  .3 

Character  of  Bemstorf^  the  Danish  Prime 
Minister  in  1757  •  •  4 


Origin  and  objects  of  the  scientific  expe- 
dition into  Arabia    .  .  5-7 

Niebuhr  proposed  as  mathematician  and 
astronomer  •  .  •  5 

Studies  Arabic  under  Michaelis  •     6 

Characters  of  Niebuhr's  associates  in  the 
expedition     .  .  .  7,S 

The  expedition  leaves  the  Sound  in  1761      8 

Niebuhr  attacked  by  dysentery  in  the 
Archipelago      ...  9 

His  rule  to  interfere  with  no  man  concern- 
log  religiQus  opinions  •  •  ib. 
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Tha  ptfty  ranuin  a  whole  yaor  in  Egypt     9 

Niebohr  detemuiiea  the  long;itude  uf 
Akuadria,  Kahirs,  tad  other  places, 
hy  hmar  obeervatiout  ib. 

Anecdote  of  IVirkiah  ignorance  respecting 
trieeoopet  .10 

Deicriptiou  of  the  palace  of  Jo&eph,  at 
Kahba  *•  11 

Account  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile      11,  I'J 

^irideh  mannere  and  intolerance  at  Ka- 
hira     .  .  .      -      .  ib. 

Mode  of  collectinf^  gum>arabic  in  Egypt  13 

Preparation  for  a  journey  to  Mount  Sinai  ib. 

Goat-skin  bottlei,  how  prepared  in  the  East  14 

Niebuhr's  illnesi,  andd«MUh  of  his  asso- 
ciates •  •  •  .  ib. 

His  arriral  at  Bombay,  and  friendly  re- 
ception from  the  English       .  .15 

Journey  to  Persepolis  and  Persia    .  16 

Adopts  the  eastern  customs  and  manners  ib. 

Visits  Cy|)rus  for  the  purpose  of  copying 
certain  inscriptions    .  .  .  ib. 

Character  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  in 
Turkey  ...  16 

Niebuhr  passes  three  months  at  Constan- 
tinople on  his  return  homewards         .   17 

His  journey  through  Poland,  and  acqtuunt- 
ance  with  Stanislaus     .  .  .        ib. 
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Reaches  Copenhagen  in  November  1767    17 

His  subsequent  intimacy  with  Bemstorf» 
Klopstock,  and  others  •  .  ib. 

Whole  cost  of  the  expedition  less  than 
4000/.  .  .  .  .  18 

Niebuhr  is  assisted,  in  prerauringhis  works 
for  the  press,  by  the  Danisn  govern- 
meut  .  .  .  .19 

Uis  description  of  Arabia,  published  in 
1772    ....  ib. 

He  marries  in  1773      •  .  .21 

The  first  volume  of  his  travels  published 
in  1774  .  .  .  ib. 

The  second  vohime  published  in  1778     .  ib. 

He  obtains  a  post  m  the  civil  service  of 
Holstein  ...  22 

Account  of  the  employment  and  inconve- 
niences of  his  latter  years     .  22-28 

He  was  alwavs  warmly  attached  to  the 
Arabs,  and  hated  the  Turks  as  their 
tyrants  and  oppressors   .  .  24 

His  correspondence  with  literary  men  25, 26 

He  becomes  bUnd  about  7  years  before 
his  death  ...  29 

Death  of  his  wife  in  1807  .  .  ib. 

His  own  death  in  1815,  at  the  age  of 
82  .  .  .  .31 

General  sketch  of  his  character     •    31, 32 


LIFE  OF  WREN. 


Comparison  of  the  Eg}'ptian,  Greek,  In- 
diiui,  Chinese,  and  Turkish  architecture  I 

Resemb.ance  of  the  pyramids  of  Mexico 
to  those  of  Egypt  .  .  2 

— — ^  of  the  palaces  of  Montezuma  to 
those  of  the  emperor  of  China  .    ib. 

The  temples  of  Hiudostau  similar  to  the 
ruins  of  Dendyra  in  Egypt         .  ib. 

Difierence  between  the  fine  arts  and  the 
sciences,  as  respects  their  advantage  to 
mankind       .  .3 

Grecian  ardiitccturc  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Eg}'ptians  .  .        3, 4 

Of  the  orders  of  Greek  architectun\  their 
proportions,  and  what  constitutes  their 
beauty         ...  4-6 

Concerning  the  picturesque  in  architecture  6 

Of  Gothic  architecture — the  title  a  misno- 
mer, the  Goths  having  had  no  shore  in 
its  invention        .  .  .         ib. 

Of  Roman  architecture  .  .     7 

Epochs  of  the  several  styles  of  architecture  ib. 

Introduction  of  the  Italian  style  into  Eng- 
land        .  .  .  .     7, 8 

Birth  and  parentage  of  Wren  (1 632)  8 

Wren  invented  an  astronomical  instrument 
at  thirteen  j'ears  of  age  .  .  9 

—  educated  at  Oxford,  where  his  ge- 
nius was  jmrticularly  remarked  by  Ou^- 
tred  and  Bishop  Wilkins  .  ib. 

I  was  one  of  the  earliest  investiga- 

tors of  the  properties  of  the  crcloid        10 

»— ««.  cmpk^ca  at  the  age  of  fifteen  at 


assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at 
Oxford        .  .  .  .11 

Wren  first  proposed  the  injection  of  va- 
rious liquids  into  the  veins  of  living  ani- 
mals       .  .  .  .       ib. 

elected  professor  of  astronomy,  at 

Gresham  College,  London,  in  1657   .     11 

chosen  Savilian  professor  at  Oxford 

after  the  Restoration         .  .         12 

Origin  of  the  Royal  Society         .         12, 13 

Wren  discovers  a  method  of  calculating 
solar  eclipses  .  .  .13 

His  various  communications  to  the  Royal 
Society  .  .  .         13,  14 

He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  astronomer     14 

Published  his  <  Preriectionet  A$tronwniaB ' 
at  the  Oxford  press,  in  1662  .         ib. 

Visit  io  Paris  in  pursuit  of  liis  favourite 
study  of  architecture  in  1665         .        ib. 

Wren's  proposed  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city,  after  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don .  .  .  15,  16 

General  form  of  the  early  churches      1 7,  18 

Wren's  first  design  for  St.  Paul's  Church 
objected  to  •  •  .19 

St.  Paid*s  Church  finished  in  35  years, 
while  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  took  145  years 
in  building  .  .  •  ib. 

Outline  engravings,  representing  the  com- 
parative heights  and  sizes  of  some  of  the 
largest  btul^ngs  in  the  world     .      20,  21 

Comparison  of  the  different  species  of 
stone,  with  respect  to  durability       2%  23 
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Wren  chosen  pTMident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, knij^fated,  aud  twice  returned  to 
Parliament  ,  •  .23 

Details  respecting  the  erection  of  St. 
Paul's  .  .  .24,25 

Michael  Angelo  and  Wien  compared        25 
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Death  of  Wren  in  1 725,  nt  the  age  of  93  .  *J6 
Uis  monumental  inscn])tion  .  ib. 

Enumeration   of  the  princi|ial  buildings 

erected  by  him  .  27-29 

Extracts  from  his  publications  .         3B 

Remarks  on  Wren' 8  school  ofaichiteduie  31 ,32 
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Birth  and  parentage  of,  1474        .  2 

Discovered  an  e»1y  bent  to  the  fine  arts  ib. 
livcomes  the  pupil  of  a  celebrated  painter  ib. 
Surprises  his  master  by  his  rapid  pro* 

ficiency  in  the  art  .  .  3 

Patronized  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  •  ib. 

Anecdote  of  the  first  essay  as  a  sculptor, 

in  carving  the  mask  uf  a  satyr     .  ib. 

He  studies  anatomy  as  necessary  for  the 

perfecting  of  his  art  .  .4 

Dissertutiou  on  the  origin  and  progress 

of  ancient  sculpture         .  .       4-13 

Remarks  on  the  remaining  specimens  of 

Egyptian  sculpture  •  4, 5 

The  tour  i)eriods  in  the  history  of  the 

sculpture  of  the  Greek      .  .      5,  G 

Whether  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  perfection 
of  Greek  sculpture    .  .  •     G 

Other  causes  enumerated  .  .  7 

Account  of  the  gigantic  statue  of  Minerva, 

(39  feet  high)  the  work  of  Phidias  .  8 
Of  the  Etruscan  and  Sicilian  sculpture  ib. 
Explanation  of  certain  terms  in  the  fine 

arts  .  •  .  9,  10 

On  the  different  styles  of  beauty  in  Greek 

sculpture  .  •  .  11 

Of  the  three  species  of  re/i>/in  sculpture  1 1,12 
Kemaiks  on  their  use  as  shown  in  the 

Egyptian  marbles  .  .  12 

Curious  conceit  in  the  formation  of  two 

statues, — Venus  and  Mars     •  .  ib. 

Dissertation  on  the  painting  of  the  an- 
cients .  .  .13, 14 
The  merits  of  the  Greek  painters   are 
known   only  from  the  description    of 
authors         .                 .  .  ib. 
Of  the  pictures  found  in  Herculaneum 

and  Pompeii  .  .  .   ib. 

Dissertation  on    the    sculpture    of  the 

Romans  .  .  -14,  15 

Dissertation  on  the  revival  of  the  art  of 

sculpture     .  .  .  15-18 

Cicero  said  to  have  had  little  real  taste 

for  painting  and  sculpture  •  16 

Anecdote  of  Michael  i^gelo,  on  viewing 

a  marble  statue  by  Donatello  .     17 

Description  of  the  sculpture  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  WeUs  .  .  17,  18 
Michael  Augclo  spends  some  time  at  Bo- 
logna aud  Venice         .             .  19 
His  skepnig  Cupid  mistaken  for  an  an- 
tique           .             ,             .             .  ib. 
Anecdote  concerning  hb  celebrated  statue 
of  David  with  the  sling                .         ib. 


Anecdote  respecting  the  price  of  one  of  his 
))aiutings    .  .  .  .20 

Description  and  outline  sketch  of  the  car- 
toon of  the  battle  of  Pisa  .^  20,  21 

Monument,  intended  by  Henry  the  Eighth 
for  himself  and  queen,  described  .   22 

Michael  Angelo  is  invited  to  Rome— quar- 
rels with  the  Pope — means  used  to  com- 
pel his  return,  &c.         .  .       22-25 

Sketch  of  one  of  the  compartments  of  a 
painting  in  fresco    .  .  .26 

Michael  Angelo  undertakes  the  office  of 
military  architect  for  the  defence  of  Flo- 
rence, his  native  city         .  .         27 

Great  skill  and  patriotism  displayed  by  him 
during  the  siege         .  .  .28 

Ttie  painting  of  the  Last  Judgment  finished, 
in  1541  .  .  .29 

]\Ierit  of  Michael  Angelo  as  an  architect    30 

Sketch  of  a  bas-relief,  cut  by  him  in  mar- 
ble, now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Academy         ...  31 

Portraits  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Ra- 
phael .  •  •  33 

On  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy,  from 
the  time  of  Cimabue  aud  Giotto  to  that 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  M.  Angelo,  and 
Raphael    .  .  .  33-36 

Taste  for  magnificent  edifices  in  Italy       34 

Introduction  of  painting  in  oil  .         34 

i>cientific  pursuits  and  discoveries  of  Da 
Vinci  .  .  •  ih. 

Account  and  anecdotes  of  his  celebrated 
"  Last  Supper "       .  .  .35 

Rivalry  between  Da  Vinci  and  M.  Angelo  ib. 

Raphael  and  his  works-— comparison  with 
Da  Vinci    .  .  .  .     ib. 

The  Transfiguration — costly  engravings  of 
it  ....     ib. 

Giorgione,  Titian,  and  the  Venetian  School  37 

Opinions  of  Fuseli  on  Correggio,  the  Ca- 
racci,  &c  .  .  .  ib. 

Character  of  M.  Angelo  as  a  sculptor  and 
painter  .  .  .  37 

Extracts  from  English  writers  and  critics  ib., 

38,39 

Censurers  of  M.  Angelo*s  style;  Mengs 
and  the  Abb^  Milizia  •  40 

CriticUms  on  the  "  Christ,"  the  "  Moses," 
&c.  .  .  .  40,41 

Of  Mr.  Payne  Knight  and  Falconet  the 
French  sculptor       •  •  .  •     ib. 

Monuments  of  Lorenzo  and  Julian  de* 
Medici — remarks  of  Mr.  Bell  •     42 

Statues  of  Day,  Nighty  aud  Twilight         ib. 
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The  PydH  of  H.  Angelo  .  42 

Picture  of  the  '<  Last  Judgment  **  .  ib. 
Opmiont  of  FUxman,  Biuon  Stendhall, 

and  others       ...  43 

Impartial  estimate  of  M.  Aiigdo  from  these 

eonflicting  opinions  .  ib. 

Continuation  of  the  IMt  of  M.  Angelo  44 
Magnanimity  in  aiinleBiing  his  d^ining 
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Retires  to  the  mountains  of  Spoleto  48 

A  colleague  appointed — ^intrigues  set  on 

foot  agaiust  him  •  .  ib. 
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His  singular  piety — patience  and  pers^ 

verance  .  .  .  ib. 

Rapid  progress  of  St.  Peter's  .  49-51 
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LIFE   OF   GALILEO: 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  ^^ 


Craptsr  I.  to  be  noticed,  often  inaccurately  ob- 
r  i^tuh  i»  served  and  always  too  hastily  general* 
imroauctum,  j^ed,  were  found  sufficient  to  excite  the 
Trx  knowledge  which  we  at  present  naturalist's  lively  imagination ;  and  hav- 
possess  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  ing  once  pleased  his  fancy  with  the  sup- 
of  theor  oonnection  has  not  by  any  posed  fitness  of  his  artificial  scheme, 
means  been  regularly  progressive,  as  we  his  perverted  ingenuity  was  thencefor- 
might  have  expected,  f^om  the  time  ward  employed  in  forcmg  the  observed 
when  they  first  drew  the  attention  of  .  phenomena  into  an  imaginsiry  agreement 
mankind.  Without  entering  into  the  with  the  result  of  his  theory ;  instead  of 
question  touching  the  scientiSc  acquire-  taking  the  more  rational,  and  it  should 
ments  of  eastern  nations  at  a  remote  seem,  the  more  obvious,  method  of  cor- 
period,  it  is  certain  that  some  among  recting  the  theory  by  the  result  of  his 
the  early  Greeks  were  in  possession  of  observations,  and  considering  the  one  * 
leveral  truths,  however  acquired,  con-  merely  as  the  general  and  i^breviated 
nected  with  the  economy  of  the  universe,  expression  of  the  other.  But  natural 
which  were  afterwards  suffered  to  fall  phenomena  were  not  then  valued  on 
into  neglect  and  oblivion.  But  the  phi-  their  own  account,  and  for  the  proofs 
losophers  of  the  old  school  appear  in  which  they  afford  of  a  vast  and  benefi- 
general  to  have  conQped  themselves  at  cent  design  in  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
thebest  to  observations ;  very  few  traces  verse,  so  much  as  for  the  fertile  topics 
remain  of  their  having  instituted  experi-  which  the  fav^ritennode  of  viewing  the 
tnents,  properly  so  called.  This  putting  subject  supplied  to  the  spirit  of  scholas- 
of  nature  to  the  torture,  as  Bacon  calls  tic  disputation :  and  it  is  a  humiliating 
it,  has  occasioned  the  principal  part  of  reflection  that  mankind  never*  reasoned 
modem  philosophical  discoveries.  The  so  ill  as  when  they  most  professed  to 
ex{)erimentalist  may  so  order  his  exami-  cultivate  the  art  of  reasoning.  How- 
nation  of  nature  as  to  vary  at  pleasure  ever  specious  the  objects,  and  alluring 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  made,  the  announcements  of  this  art,  the  then 
often  to  discard  accidents  which  com-  prevailing  manner  of  studying  it  curbed 
plicate  the  general  iqppearances,  and  and  corrupted  all  that  is  free  and  noble 
at  once  to  bring  any  theory  which  he  in  the  human  mind.  Innumerable  falla- 
may  form  to  a  decisive  test.  The  pro-  cies  lurked  every  where  among  the 
vince  of  the  mere  observer  is  necessarily  most  generally  received  opinions,  and 
limited :  the  power  of  selection  among  crowds  of  dogmatic  and  self-sufficient 
the  phenomena  to  be  presented  is  in  pedants  fully  justified  the  lively  defini- 
great  measure  denied  to  him,  and  he  tion,  that  "  logic  is  the  art  of  talking  un- 
may  consider  himself  fortunate  if  they  intelligibly  on  things  of  which  we  are 
are  such  as  to  lead  him  readily  to  a  ignorant."^ 

knowledge  of  the  laws  which  they  fol-  The  error  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the 

low.  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  was  this : 

Perhaps  to  this  imperfection  of  me-  — from  the  belief  that  general  laws  and 

thod  it  may  be  attributed  that  natural  universal  principles  might  be  discovered, 

philosophy  continued  to  be  stationary,  of  which  the  natural  phenomena  were 

or  even  to  dedine,  during  a  long  series  effects,  it  was  thought  that  the  proper 

of  ages,  imtil  little  more  than  two  cen-  order  of  study  was,  first  to  detect  the 

turies  ago.    Within  this  comparatively  general  caitse,  and  then  to  pursue  it  into 

short  period  it  has  rapidly  reached  a  its  consequences ;  it  was  considered  ab- 

degree  of  perfection  so  different  from  its  surd  to  begin  with  the  effect  instead  of 

former   degraded    state,    that  we   can  the  cause ;  whereas  the  real  choice  lay 

hardly  institute  anv  comparison  between  between  proceeding  from  particular  facts 

the  twa    Before  that  epoch,  a  few  insu- 

lated  facts,  such  as  might  first  happen  •  Menage. 
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to  general  facts,  or  from  general  facts  isniorant  of  geometry :   the  Florentme 

to  particular  facts ;  and  it  was  under  revived  that  science,  excelled  in  it,  and 

this  misrepresentation  of  the  real  ques-  was  the  first  that  applied  it,  together 

tion  that  all  the  sophistry  lurked.    As  with  experiment,  to  natural  philosophy, 

soon  as  it  is  well  understood  that  the  The  former  rejected  with  the  most  posi- 

general  cause  is  no  other  than  a  single  tive  disdain  the  svstem  of  Copernicus : 

fact,  common  to  a  great  number  of  phe-  the  latter  fortified  it  with  new  proofs 

nomena,  it  is  necessarily  perceived  that  derived    both    from    reason    and    the 

an  accurate  scrutiny  of  these  latter  must  senses."* 

precede  any  safe  reasoning  with  respect  If  we  compare  them  from  another 
to  the  former.     But  at  the  time  of  which  point  of  view,  not  so  much  in  respect  of 
we  are  speaking,  those  who  adopted  this  their  intrinsic  merit,  as  of  the  influence 
order  of  reasoning,  and  who  be^n  their  which  each  exercised  on  the  philosophy 
inquiries  by  a  minute  and  sedulous  in-  of  his  age,  Galileo's  superior  talent  or 
vestigration  of  facts,  were  treated  with  better  fortune,  in  arresting  the  attention 
disdain,    as   men    who    degraded   the  of  his    contemporaries,    seems    indis* 
lofty  name  of  philosophy  by  l)estowing  putable.    The  fate  of  the  two  writers  is 
it  upon  mere  mechanical    operations,  directly  opposed  the  one  to  the  other; 
Amono^  the  earliest  and  noblest  of  these  Bacon's  works  seem  te  be  most  studied 
was  Galileo.  and  appreciated  when  his  readers  hav^ 
It  is  common,  especially  in  this  coun-  come  to  their   perusal,    imbued    with 
try,  to  name  Bacon  as  the  founder  of  knowledge  and  a  philosophical  spirit, 
the  present  school  of  experimental  phi-  which,  however,  they  have  attained  inde- 
losophy  ;  we  speak  of  the  Baconian  or  pendentiy  of  his  assistance.    The  proud 
inductive  method  of  reasoning  as  syno-  appeal  to  postetity  which  he  uttered  in 
nimous  and  convertible  terms,  and  we  his  will,  '*  For  my  name  and  memory*  I 
are  apt  to  overlook  what  Galileo  had  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
already  done  before   Bacon's  writings  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  tne  next 
appeared.     Certainly  the  Italian  did  not  ages,"  of  itself  indicates  a  consciousness 
range  over  the  circle  of  the  sciences  with  of  the  fact  that  his  contemporary  coun* 
the  supreme  and  searching  glance  of  trymen  were  but  slightly  atfected  by  his 
the  £n&:lish  philosopher,  but  we  find  in  philosophical  precepts.     But  Gahlao's 
every  part  of  his  writings  philosophical  personal  exertions  changed  the  general 
maxims  wjiich  do    not  lose  by  com-  character  of  philosophy  in  Italy :  at  the 
parison    with    those  of    Bacon  ;    and  time  uf  his  death,  his  immediate-  pupils 
Galileo  deserves  the  additional  praise,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  most  ce- 
that  he  himself  gave  to  the  world  a  lebrated  universities,  and  were  busily  en- 
splendid    practical  illustration    of   the  gaged  in  practising  and  enforcing  the 
value  of  the  principles  which  he  con-  lessons  which  he  had  taught  them ;  nor 
stantly  recommended.      In  support  of  was  it  then  easy  to  find  there  a  single 
this  view  of  the  comparative  deserts  of  student  of  natural  philosophy  who  did 
these  two  celebrated  men,  we  are  able  not  readily  ascribe  the  formation  of  his 
to  adduce  the  authority  of  Hume,  who  principles  to  the  direct  or  remote  inflti- 
will  be  readily  admitted  as  a  competent  ence  of  Galileo's  example.    Unlike  Ba- 
judge  of  philosophical  merit,  where  his  con*s,  his  reputation,  and  the  value  of 
prejudices  cannot  bias  his  decision.   Dis-  his  writings,  were  higher    among  his 
cussing  the  character  of  Bacon,  he  says,  contemporaries  than  they  have  since  be- 
*'  If  we  consider  the  variety  of  talents  come.    This  judgment  perhaps  awards 
displayed   by  this    man,    as   a  public  the  highest   intellectual  prize   to    him 
speaker,   a  man  of  business,  a  wit,  a  whose  disregarded  services  rise  in  esti- 
courtier,   a  companion,    an  author,   a  mation  with  the  advance  of  knowledge ; 
philosopher,  he  is  justly  the  object  of  but  the  praise  due  to  superior  usefiUness 
great  admiration.    If  we  consider  him  belongs  to  him  who  succeeded  in  train- 
merely  as  an  author  and  philosopher,  ing  round  him  a  school  of  imitators, 
the  light  in  which  we  view  him  at  pre-  and  thereby  enabled  his  imitators  to 
sent,  though  very  estimable,  he  was  yet  surpass  himself, 
inferior  to   his  contemporary  Galileo,  The  biograptiy  of  men  who  have  de- 
perhaps  even  to  Kepler.     Bacon  pointed  voted  themselves  to  philosophical  pur- 
out  at  a  distance  the  road  to  true  phi-  suits  seldom  atibrds  so  various  and  stri- 
losophy :  Galileo  both  pointed  it  out  to  king  a  succession  of  incidents  as  that 

others,  and  made  himself  considerable    . 

advances  in  it.     The  EngUshman  was  .  H,„e^".  E„gi«d,  Jtm«  i. 
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ol  ft  foldier  or  itatesman.    The  life  of  and  ancient  Florentine  family,  which, 

a  m$n  who  is  ahiit  up  during  the  g^reater  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

part  of  hit  time  in  hia  itudy  or  labora-  adopted  this  surname  instead  of  Bona- 

iOKf  supplies  but  scanty  materials  for  juti,  under  which  several  of  their  an- 

ptnonal  details ;  and  the  lapse  of  time  cestors  filled  distinguished  offices  in  the 

n^vkily  ramoves  from  us  the  opportuni-  Florentine  state.     Some  misapprehen- 

tiss  of  prosenring  such  peculiarities  as  sion  has  occasionally  existed,  m  conse- 

fl^gfat  have  been  worth  recording.    An  quence   of  the   identity  of  his  proper 

aoeount  of  it  will  therefore  consist  chiefly  name  with  that  of  his  family ;  his  most 

in  a  rtf  iew  of  his  works  and  opinions,  correct  appellation  would  perhaps  be 

wad  of  the  influence  which  he  and  they  Galileo  de*  Galilei,  but  the   surname 

have  oerdsed  over  his  own  and  sue-  usually  occurs  as  we  have  written  it 

eacding  aces.    Viewed  hi  this  light,  few  He  is  most  commonly  spoken  of  by 

Uvea  eanbe  oonskivred  more  interesting  his  Christian  name,  agreeably  to  the  Ita- 

tium  that  of  Galileo ;  and  if  we  compare  lian  custom ;  just  as  Sanzio,  Buonarotti, 

the  state  in  which  he  found,  with  that  in  Sarpi,  Reni,   Vecelh,    are  universally 

which  he  left,  the  study  of  nature,  we  known  by  their  Christian  names  of  Ra* 

•hall  feel  how  justly  an    enthusiastic  phael,  Michel  Angelo,  Fra  Paolo,  Gui- 

panegvric   pronounced   upon   the  age  do,  and  Titian. 

immediately  following  him  maybe  trans-  Several  authors  have  followed  Rossi 
ferred  to  this  earlier  period.  *' This  is  the  in  staling  Galileo  illegitimate,  but  without 
age  wherein  all  men's  minds  are  in  a  havmg  any  probable  grounds  even  when 
kind  of  fermentation,  and  'the  spirit  of  they  wrote,  and  the  assertion  has  since 
wisdom  and  learning  begins  to  mount  been  completely  disproved  by  an  inspec- 
and  free  itself  from  those  drossie  and  tion  of  the  registers  at  Pisa  and  Florence, 
terroie  impediments  wherewith  it  has  in  which  are  preserved  the  dates  of  his 
been  so  long  clogged,  and  from  the  in-  birth,  and  ot  his  mother's  marriage, 
lipid  phle^  and  caput  mortuum  of  eighteen  months  previous  to  it.* 
useless  notions  in  whicn  ii  hath  endured  His  father,  Vmcenzo  Galilei,  was  a 
so  violent  and  long  a  fixation.  This  is  man  of  considerable  talent  and  learning, 
Ihe  age  wherein,  methinks,  philosophy  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  mat  be- 
comes in  with  a  spring  tide,  and  the  pe-  matics,  and  particularly  devoted  to  the 
ripatetics  may  as  wefl  hope  to  stop  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  on  which 
current  of  the  tide,  or,  with  Xerxes,  to  he  published  several  esteemed  treatises. 
fetter  the  ocean,  as  hinder  the  overflowing  The  only  one  which  it  is  at  present  easy 
of  free  philosophy.  Methinks  1  see  how  to  procure — his  Dialogue  on  ancient  and 
all  the  old  rubbish  must  be  thrown  away,  modem  music — exhibits  proofs,  not  only 
and  the  rotten  buildings  be  overthrown  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  his 
and  carried  away,  with  so  powerful  an  subject,  but  of  a  sound  and  vigorous 
inundation.  These  are  the  days  that  must  understanding  applied  to  other  topics 
lay  a  new  foundation  of  a  mure  magnifi-  incidentally  discussed.  There  is  a  pas- 
eent  philosophy,  never  to  be  overthrown,  sage  in  the  introductory  part,  which 
that  will  empirically  and  sensibly  can-  becomes  interesting  when  considered  as 
^ass  the  phenomena  of  nature,  deducing  afi^brdine  some  traces  of  the  precepts 
the  causes  of  things  frt>m  such  originals  by  which  Galileo  was  in  all  probability 
in  nature  as  we  observe  are  producible  trained  to  reach  his  preeminent  station 
by  art,  and  the  infallible  demonstration  in  the  intellectual  world.  **  It  appears 
of  mechanics :  and  certainly  this  is  the  to  me,'*  says  one  of  the  speakers  m  the 
way,  and  no  other,  to  buikl  a  true  and  dialogue,  **  that  they  who  in  proof  of 
permanent  philosophy.***  any  assertion  rely  simplv  on  the  weight 

of  authority,  without  adducing  any  ar- 
gument  in    support    of   it,  act    very 

Chaptbr  II.  absurdly :  I,  on  tlie  contrary,  wish  tp  be 

•  allowed  freely  to  question  and  freely,  to  ' 

GaiiUo's  Birth'-Family — Education-'  answer  you  without  any  sort  of  ndpla- 

0b9€rvation  of  the  Pendulum — Pul-  tion,  as  well  becomes  those  who  are 

9ilogie$  —  HydroMUUical  Bcdanc^—  truly  in  search  of  truth.**    Sentiments 

Lecturer  at  Pita,  like  these  were  of  rare  occurrence  at 

Oalil«o  Galilei  was  bom  at  Pisa,  on  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  anditis 

the  Iftth  day  ot  February,  1 564 ,  of  a  noble — 

-^— —  •  Erytkraas,   Pioacothec*.  vol.  i. :  Sftlubvi/'s 

'    •r^v«^X3(peiiMBtairkilofOPkr,lM3.  Life  of  UaUleo.   McUi.ViuOi  OmL  Galilei. 
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to  be  regretted  that  Vincenzo  hardly  he  was  then  living.    These  two  were 

lived  ion^  enough  to  witness  hb  idea  of  then  the  only  survivors  of  Michel  An- 

a  true  philosopher  splendidly  realized  in  gelo*s  family ;    and  many  of  Galileo** 

the  parson  of  his  son.    Vmcenzo  died  letters  about  that  date  contain  allusions 

at  an  advanced  age,    in   1591.     His  to  the  assistance  he  had  been  affording 

family  consisted  of  three  sons,  Galileo,  them.    The  last  trace  of  Alberto  is  on 

Michel  Angelo,  and  Benedetto,  and  the  his  return  into  Germany  to  the  Elector, 

same  number  of  daughters,  Giulia,  Vir-  in  whose  service  his  father  had  died, 

^ia,  and  Livia.  After  Vincenzo*s  death  These  details  include  almost  every  thing 

me  chief  support  of  the  fiunily  devolved  which  is  known  of  the  rest  of  Vincenzo** 

upon  Galileo,  who  seems  to  have  as-  family. 

sisted  them  to  his  utmost  power.    In  a  Galileo  exhibited  early  symptoms  of 

letter  to  his  mother,  dated  1600,  relative  an  active  and  intelligent   mind,    and 

to  the  intended  marriage  of  his  sister  distinguished  himself  in  his  childhood 

Livia  with  a  certain  Pompeo  Baldi,  he  by  his  skill  in  the  construction  of  in- 

agrees  to  the  match,  but  recommends  genious  toys  and  models  of  machineiy, 

its  temporary  postponement,  as  he  was  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  his  infor- 

at  that  time  exerting  himself  to  furnish  mation  from  the  resources  of  his  own 

money  to  his  brother  Michel  Ai^;elo,  invention ;  and  he  conciliated  the  uni- 

who  had  received  the  offer  of  an  ad-  versal  good-will  of  his  companions  l^ 

vantageous  settlement  in  Poland.    As  the  ready  good  nature  with  which  he 

the  sum  advanced  to  his  brother,  which  emplojred    himself  in  their  service  and 

prevented    him    from    promoting    his  for  their  amusement.    It  is  worUiy  of 

sister's  marriage,  did  not  exceed  200  observation,  that  the  boyhood  of  his 

crowns,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  great  follower  Newton,  whose  genius  in 

family  were  in  a  somewhat  straitened  many  respects  so  closely  resembled  his 

condition.     However  he  promises,  as  own,  was   marked  by  a  similar  talait. 

soon  as  his  brother  shoula  repay  him,  Galileo's  father   was  not  opulent,  as 

"  to  take  measures  for  the  young  lady,  has  been  already  stated :  he  was  bur- 

since  she  too  is  bent  upon  coming  out  dened  with  a  large  family,  and  was 

to  prove  the  miseries  of  this  world.**  unable  to  provide  expensive  instructors 

— As  Livia  was  at  the  date    of   this  for  his  son ;  but  Galileo*s  own  ener- 

letter  in  a  convent,  the  last  expression  getic  industry  rapidly  supplied  the  want 

seems  to  denote   that   she  had  been  of  better  opportunities;  and  he  acquired, 

destined  to  take  the  veiL    This  pro-  under  considerable  disadvantages,  the 

£)sed  marriage  never  took  place,  but  ordinary  rudiments  of  a  classicueduca- 
ivia  was  afterwards  married  to  Taddeo  tion,  and  a  competent  knowled^  of  the 
Galletti :  her  sister  Virginia  married  other  branches  of  literature  which  were 
Benedetto  Landucci.  Gatileo  mentions  then  usually  studied.  His  leisure  hours 
one  of  his  sisters,  (without  naming  her)  were  applied  to  music  and  drawing;  for 
as  living  with  him  in  1619atBellos-  the  former  accomplishment  he  inherited 
guardo.  Michel  Angelo  is  probably  the  his  father's  talent,  being  an  excellent 
same  brother  of  Gfdileo  who  is  men-  performer  on  several  instruments,  espe- 
tioned  by  Lieeti  as  having  communi-  cially  onthe  lute;  this  continued  to  be 
cated  from  Germany  some  observations  a  favourite  recreation  during  the  whide 
on  natural  history.*  He  finaUy  settled  of  his  life.  He  was  also  passionatdy 
in  the  service  of  tne  Elector  of  Bavaiia ;  fond  of  painting,  and  at  one  time  he 
in  what  situation  is  not  known,  but  wished  to  make  it  his  profession:  and 
upon  his  death  the  Elector  granted  a  his  skill  and  judgment  of  pictures  were 
pension  to  his  family,  who  then  took  up  highly  esteemed  by  the  most  eminent 
their  abode  at  Munich.  On  the  tdcing  contemporary  artists,  who  did  not  scru- 
of  that  city  in  1636,  in  the  course  of  pie  to  own  publicly  their  deference  to 
the  bloody  thirty  years*  war,  which  was  young  Galileo's  criticism, 
then  raging  between  the  Austrians  and  When  he  had  reached  his  nineteenth 
Swedes,  h^  widow  and  four  of  his  year.his  father,  becoming  daily  more  sen- 
children  were  klUed,  and  every  thing  sible  of  his  superior  genius,  cfetermined» 
which  they  possessed  was  either  burnt  although  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  to 
or  carriecl  away.  Galileo  sent  for  his  give  him  the  advantages  of  an  university 
two  nephews,  Alberto  and  a  younger  education.  Accordingly,  in  1581,  he 
brother,  to  Arcetri  near  Florence,  where  commenced  his  academical  studies  in 

. — — _— the  university  of  his  native  town,  Pisi^ 

•  i>e  hi*  qa«  dia  y'vrax.  Pauvii,  1613.  his  father  at  this  time  intending  tbil 
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lie  tbould  adopt  the  profession  of  me- 
dicioe.  In  the  matricmation  lists  at  Pisa, 
he  is  ttykd  Cralileo,  -the  son  of  Vincenzo 
« Galilei,  a  Florentine,  Scholar  in  Arts. 
It  ia  dated  5th  November,  1581.  Vi- 
Tiani,  his  pupil,  friend,  and  panegy- 
rist, declares  that,  almost  from  the 
ftrst  day  of  his  being  enrolled  on  the 
lists  of  the  academy,  he  was  noticed 
for  the  rduetanoe  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  the  dogmas  of  the  Aristote- 
lian plukMophy,  then  universally  taught ; 
and  he  soon  became  obnoxious  to 
theprofcnors  from  the  boldness  with 
wfaioi  he  promulgated  what  the^  styled 
his  phfliMophical  paradoxes.  His  early 
hatnts  dT  free  inquiry  were  irrecon- 
dleaUe  with  the  mental  quietude  of 
his  instructors,  whose  philosophic 
doubts,  when  thev  ventured  to  entertain 
any,  were  speedily  lulled  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Aristotle.  Galileo  thought 
hhnself  cq>able  of  giving  the  world 
an  example  of  a  sounder  and  more 
original  mode  of  thinking;  he  felt  him- 
aeu  destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new 
adiool  of  rational  and  experimental 
philosophy.  Of  this  we  are  now  se- 
curely eqoying  the  benefits;  and  it 
ia  difficult  at  uiis  time  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  obstacles  which  then  pre- 
sented themselves  to  fr^e  inquiry :  but 
we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  nar- 
rative, how  arduous  their  struggle  was 
who  hai^ily  effected  this  important  re- 
vdution.  The  vindictive  rancour  with 
which  the  partisans  of  the  old  phi- 
losc^hy  never  ceased  to  assail  Galileo 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
prominent  station  which  he  occupied 
m  the  contest. 

Galileo's  earliest  mechanical  disco- 
TCiy,  to  the  superficial  observer  appa- 
rent hf  an  unimportant  one,  occuired 
during  the  period  of  his  studies  at  Pisa. 
His  attention  was  one  day  arrested  by 
the  vibrations  of  a  lamp  swindng  fit>m 
the  roof  of  the  cathedral,  which,  whether 
fnat  or  small,  seemed  to  recur  at  equal 
mtervals.  The  instruments  then  em- 
ployed for  measuring  time  were  very 
nnpeHect:  Galileo  attempted  to  bring 
his  obsoration  to  the  test  before  quit- 
ting the  church,  l^  comparing  the  vi- 
brations with  the  beatings  of  his  own 
pulae,  and  his  mind  bein^  then  princi- 
DsDy  employed  upon  h»  mtended  pro- 
Innon,  it  occurred  to  him,  when  he  nad 
farther  aatiafied  himself  of  their  r^ula- 
llty  fay  repeated  and  varied  experiments, 
jBw  the  process  he  at  first  adopted 
Pd^  be  reversed,  and  that  an  innru- 
'  Qa  this  principle  might  be  u||fUly 


employed  in  asceriaining  the  rate  of  the 
pulse,  and  its  variation  from  day  to 
day.  He  immediately  carried  the  idea 
into  execution,  and  it  was  for  this  sde 
and  limited  purpose  that  the  first  pen- 
dulum was  constructed.  Viviani  tells 
us,  that  the  value  of  the  invention  was 
rapidly  appreciated  by  the  physicians  of 
the  day,  and  was  in  common  use  in 
1 654,  when  he  wrote. 

Santorio,  who  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Padua,  has  given  representa- 
tions of  four  Afferent  forms  of  these 
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instruments,  which  he  calls  pulsilogies, 
(pulsilogiaSf)  and  strongly  recommends 
to  medical  practitioners.^  These  instru- 
ments seem  to  have  been  used  in  the 
following  manner:  No.  I  consists  merely 
of  a  weight  fastened  to  a  string  and  a 
graduated  scale.  The  string  being  gather 
ed  up  into  the  hand  till  the  vibrations  of 
the  weight  coincided  with  the  beatings  of 
the  patient's  pulse,  the  length  was  ascer- 
tained from  the  scale,  which,  of  course, 
if  great,  indicated  a  languid,  if  shorter, 
a  more  lively  action.  In  No.  2  the  im- 
provement IS  introduced  of  connecting 
the  scale  and  string,  the  length  of  the 
latter  is  regulated  b^  the  turns  of  a  peyi: 
at  a,  and  a  bead  upon  the  string  at  b 
showed  the  measure.  No.  3  is  stiU 
more  compact,  the  string  being  short- 
ened by  winding  upon  an  axle  at  the 
back  of  the  diu-plate.  The  construc- 
tion of  No.  4,  which  Santorio  claims  as 
his  own  improvement,  is  not  given,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  principal  index, 
by  its  motion,  shifted  a  weight  to  diffier- 
ent'  distances  from  the  point  of  suspen* 
sion,  and  that  the  penod  of  vil»ration 

•  Conneat  b  ArioewuuD.  VMCtib,  1$|S. 
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was  stin  more  ftccmrately  adjusted  by  a  cress  soon  repealed  the  tme  natirire  of 
smaller  weight  connected  with  the  se-  nis  pursuits:  Vlncenzo  yielded  to  tho 
cond  index.  Venturi  seems  to  have  irresistible  predilection  of  his  son*8imiid« 
mistaken  the  third 'fisr^ire  for  that  of  a  and  no  lonfi^er  attempted  to  turn  him 
pendulum  clock,  as  he  mentions  this  as  from  the  speculations  to  which  hit  wholo 
one  of  the  earliest  adaptations  of  Gali-  existence  was  thenceforward  abandoned. 
leo's  principle  to  that  purpose*  ;  but  it  After  mastering  the  elementary  wri- 
is  obvious,  fn)m  Santorio*s  description,  ters,  Galileo  proceeded  to  the  study  of 
that  it  is  nothintr  more  than  a  circular  Archimedes,  and,  whilst  perusing  tho 
scale,  the  index  showins:,  by  the  fi^ire  Hydrostatics  of  that  author,  composed 
to  which  it  points,  the  len&:th  of  strins:  his  earliest  work, — an  Essay  on  the  Hy- 
remainine  unwound  upon  the  axis.  We  drostatical  Balance.  In  this  he  explains 
shall,  for  the  present,  postpone  the  con-  the  method  probably  adopted  by  Arch^ 
sideration  of  the  invention  of  pendulum  medes  for  tne  solution  of  Hiero*a  cdo- 
olocks,  and  the  examination  of  the  dif-  brated  question*,  and  shows  himidf 
ferent  claims  to  the  honour  of  their  first  already  well  acquainted  with  the  tme 
construction.  principles  of  specific  gravities.  Thia 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  essay  had  an  immediate  and  important 
Galileo  was  entirely  i&n^orant  of  mat  he-  influence  on  young  Galileo's  fcnlunes* 
matics,  the  study  of  which  was  then  at  a  for  it  introduced  him  to  the  approving 
low  ehh,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  every  notice  of  Guido  Ubaldi,  then  one  of 
part  of  Europe.  Commandine  had  re-  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians 
cently  revived  a  taste  for  the  writings  of  of  Italy.  At  his  suggestion  Galileo  ap» 
Euclid  and  Archimedes,  and  VietaTar-  plied  himself  to  consider  the  position  of 
talea  and  others  had  made  considerable  the  centre  of  gravity  in  solid  bodies,  a 
proirress  in  algebra,  Guido  Ubaldi  and  choice  of  subject  that  sufficiently  showed 
Benedetti  had  done  something  towards  the  estimate  Ubaldi  had  formed  of  his 
establishing  the  principles  of  statics,  talents ;  for  it  was  a  question  on  which 
which  was  the  only  part  of  mechanics  Commandine  had  recently  written,  and 
as  yet  cultivated ;  but  with  these  incon-  which  engaged  at  that  time  the  attention 
siderable  exceptions  the  applicati  n  of  of  sreometricians  of  the  highest  order. 
mathematics  to  the  phenomena  of  na-  Galileo  tells  us  himself  that  ne  disconti- 
ture  was  scarcely  thought  of.  Galileo's  nued  the^e  researches  on  meeting  with 
first  inducement  to  acquire  a  knowledge  Lucas  Valerie's  treatise  on  the  same 
of  geometry  arose  from  his  partiality  for  subject.  Ubaldi  was  so  much  struck  with 
drawing;  and  mu'^ic,  and  from  the  wish  the  genius  displayed  in  the  essay  with 
to  understand  their  principles  and  the-  which  Galileo  funiished  him,  tliat  he  in- 
ory.  His  father,  fearful  lest  he  should  troduced  him  to  his  brother,  the  Cardi- 
relax  his  medical  studies,  refused  nal  Del  Monte:  by  this  latter  he  was 
openly  to  encourage  him  in  this  new  mentioned  to  Ferdinand  de*  Medici,  the 
pursuit  ;  but  he  connived  at  the  instruc-  reigning  Duke  of  Tuscany,  as  a  young 
tion  which  his  son  now  began  to  receive  man  ot  whom  the  highest  expectations 
in  the  writings  of  Euclid,  from  the  might  be  entertained.  By  the  Duke*s 
tuition  of  an  intimate  friend,  named  patronage  he  was  nominated,  in  1589, 
Ostilio  Ricci,  who  was  one  of  the  pro-  to  the  lectureship  of  mathematics  at 
fessors  in  the  university.  Galileo's  Pisa,  being  then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 
whole  attention  was  soon  directed  to  the  His  public  salary  was  fixed  at  the  insigni* 
enjoyment  of  the  new  sensations  thus  ficant  sum  of  sixty  crowns  annually,  out 
communicated  to  him,  insomuch  that  he  had  an  opportunityofgteatly  adding 
Viucenzu,  finding  his  prognostics  veri-  to  his  income  by  private  tuition, 
fied,  besjan  to  repent  his  indirect  sanc- 
tion, and  privately  requested  Kicci  to  in-  Chapter  III. 
vent  some  excuse  for  discontinuing  his  Galileo  at  Pisa — Aristotle — Leonardo 
lessons.  But  it  was  fortunately  too  Tate;  f^da  Vinci — Galileo  becomes  a  Coper* 
the  impression  was  made  and  could  not  .  nican — Urstisius — Bruno — Escperi* 
be  effaced  ;  from  that  time  Hippocrates  '  ments  on  falling  MUee—GaltUoai 
and  Galen  lay  unheeded  Ijetore  the  Padua — Thermometer. 
young  physician,  and  served  only  to  ^  Galileo  settled  in  his 
conceal  from  his  father^s  «ght  the  mathe^  ^o^  oEharhe''™^^^^^ 
matical  volumes  on  which  the  whole  of  .  ^  phenomena  of  nature  with  in- 
his  time  was  really  employed,    his  pro-  ereased  diligence.  He  msUtuted  a  conrse 

•  E»s«i  «ur  tei  Ournge*  d«  Leonard  da  Vuci.^ __— — 
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of  experimenti  for  the  purpose  of  put-  their  discovery,  a  contemporaiy  student 
tinir  to  tlie  test  the  mechanical  doctrines  with  Galileo  at  Pisa.  Kopemik,  or,  as 
of  Aristotle,  most  of  which  he  found  un-  he  is  usually  called,  Copernicus,  a  na- 
tupported  even  by  the  pretence  of  ex-  five  of  Thorn  in  Prussia,  had  published 
periefice.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  his  great  work,  De  Revolutionibus,  in 
do  not  more  frequently  find  detailed  his  ]  543,  restorins:  the  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  expenmentmg,  than  occasion-  true  theory  of  the  solar  system,  and  his 
•llj  in  the  course  of  his  dialo^es,  and  opinions  were  gradually  and  silently 
it  IS  chiefly  upon  the  references  which  gaining  ground. 
he  makes  to  the  results  with  which  the  It  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained  at 
experiments  furnished  him,  and  upon  what  period  Galileo  embraced  the  new 
the  avowed  and  notorious  character  of  astronomical  theory.  Gerard  Voss  attri- 
his  phiknophy,  that  the  truth  of  these  butes  his  conversion  to  a  public  lecture 
aceounts  must  be  made  to  depend.  Yen-  of  Maestlin,  the  instructor  of  Kepler ;  and 
turi  has  found  several  unpublished  pa-  later  writers  (among  whom  is  Laplace) 
pen  by  Galileo  on  the  subject  of  motion,  repeat  the  same  story,  but  without  re- 
m  the  Grand  Duke*s  private  library  at  ferrine:  to  any  additional  sources  of  in- 
Florence,  bearing  the  date  of  1590,  in  formation,  and  in  most  instances  merely 
which  are  many  of  the  theorems  which  transcribinji:  Voss*8  words,  so  as  to  shew 
he  afterwards  developed  in  his  Dialogues  indisputably  whence  they  derived  their 
on  Motion.  These  were  not  published  account.  Voss  himself  gives  no  author- 
till  fifty  years  afterwards,  and  we  shall  ity,  and  his  general  inaccuracy  makes 
reserve  an  account  of  their  contents  till  his  mere  word  not  of  much  weight. 
we  reach  that  period  of  his  life.  The  assertion  appears,  on  many  accounts, 

Galileo  was  by  no  means  the  first  who    destitute  of  much  probability.    If  the 
had  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  au-    story  were  correct,  it  seems  likely  that 
thority  of  Aristotle  in  matters  of  science,    some  degree  of  acquaintance,  i(.  not  of 
although  he  was  undoubtedly  the  first    friendly  mtercourse,  would  have  sub- 
whose  opinions  and  writinc:s  produced  a    sisted  between  Maestlin,  and  his  sup- 
very  marked  and  general  effect.  Nizzoli,    posed  pupil,  such  as  in  fact  we  find 
a  cnebrated  scholar  who  lived  in  the  early    subsisting  between  Maestlin  and  his  ac- 
partofthe  1 6th  century,  had  aondemned    knowledged  pupil  Kepler,  the  devoted 
Aristotle*s  philosophy,  especially  his  Phy-    friend  of  Galileo;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
sics,  in  very  unequivocal  and  forcible    we  find  Maestlin  writing  to  Kepler  him- 
terms,  declaring  that,  although  there    self  of  Galileo  as  an  entire  stranger, 
were  many  excellent  truths  in  his  wri-    and  in  the  most  disparaging  terms.    If 
tings,  the  number  was  scarcely  less  of    MaDstlincouldlay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
false,  useless,  and  ridiculous  proposi-    so  celebrated  a  disciple,  it  is  not  likely 
tions*.      About  the  time  of  Galileo's    that  he  could  fail  so  entirely  to  compre- 
birth,  Benedetti  had  written  expressly    hend  the  distinction  it  must  confer  upon 
in  confutation  of  several  propositions    himself  as  to   attempt   diminishing   it 
contained  in  Aristotle's  mechanics,  and    by  underrating  his  pupil's  reputation. 
had  expounded  in  a  clear  manner  some    There  is  a  passage  in  Galileo's  works 
of  the  doctrines  of  statical  equilibrium.^    which  more  directly  controverts  the  claim 
Within  the  last  forty  years  it  has  been    advanced  for  Maestlin,  although  Salus- 
established  that  the  celebrated  painter    bury,  in  his  life  of  Galileo,  having  appa- 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  died  in  1519,    rently  an  imperfect  recollection  of  its 
amused  his  leisure  hours  in  scientific    tenor,  refers  to  this  very  passage  in  con- 
pursuits  ;   and  many  ideas   appear  to    firmation  of  Voss's  statement.     In  the 
nave  occurred  to  him  which  are  to  be    second  part  of  the  dialogue  on  the  Co- 
found  in  the  writings  of  Galileo  at  a  later    pemican  system,Galileo  makes  Sagredo, 
date.  It  is  not  impossible  (though  there    one  of  the  speakers  in  it,  give  the  fol- 
are  probably  no  means  of  directly  ascer-    lowing  account : — "  Being  very  young, 
taining  the  fact)  that  Galileo  may  have    and  having  scarcely  finished  my  course 
been  acquainted  with  Leonardo's  inves-    of  philosophy,  which    I    left    off   as 
ligations,  although  they  remainetl,  till    being  set  upon  other  employments,  there 
very  lately,  almost  unknown  to  the  ma-    chanced  to  come  into  these  parts  a  cv- 
thematical  world.    This  supposition  is    tain  foreigner  of  Kostoch,  whose  name, 
rendered  more  probable  from  the  fact,    ai  1  remember,  teas  Chrietianus  Ureti- 
that  Mazenta,  the  preserver  of  Leonardo*8    sius,  a  follower  of  Copernicus,  who,  in 
manuscripts,  was,  at  the  very  time  of    an  academy,  gave  two  or  three  lectures 

— rnrr Z^x — Z- 1 TZTT^    wpon  this  point,  to  whom  many  flocked 
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more  for  the  novelty  of  the  subject  than  it  worth  while  to  give  so  detailed  aa 
otherwise,  did  not  go  to  hear  him ;  for  account  of  the  bhrth  and  growth  of  opi- 
I  had  concluded  with  myself  that  that  nion  in  any  one  besides  himself;  aiid 
opinion  could  be  no  other  than  a  solemn  although  Sagredo  is  not  the  personage 
madness ;  and  questioning  some  of  those  who  generally  in  the  dialogue  represents 
who  had  been  there.  I  perceived  they  all  Galileo,  yet  as  the  real  Sacjedo  was  a 
made  a  jest  thereof,  except  one,  who  young  nobleman,  a  pupil  of  Galileo  him- 
told  me  that  the  business  was  not  alto-  self,  the  account  cannot  refer  to  him. 
^ether  to  be  laughed  at:  and  because  The  circumstance  mentioned  of  thein- 
t he  man  was  reputed  by  me  to  be  very  termission  of  his  philosophical  studies, 
intelliirent  and  wary.  I  repented  that  I  though  in  itself  trivial,  agrees  very  well 
was  not  there,  aiid  began  from  that  with  Galileos  original  medical  destintr 
time  forward,  as  oft  as  I  met  with  any  tion.  Urstisius  is  not  a  fictitious  name. 
one  of  the  Copemican  persuasion,  to  as  possibly  Salusburj'  may  have  thought, 
demand  of  them  if  they  had  been  always  when  alluding  to  this  passage  ;  he  was 
of  the  same  judgment.  Of  as  many  as  mathematical  professor  at  Bile,  about 
I  examined  I  found  not  so  much  as  one  1567,  and  several  treatises  by  him  are 
who  told  me  not  that  he  had  been  a  long  still  extant.  In  1568  Voss  informs  us 
time  of  the  contrary  opinion,  but  to  have  that  he  published  some  new  Questions  on 
changed  it  for  this,  as  convinced  by  the  Purbach's  Theory  of  the  Planets.  He 
stren&:thof  the  reasons  provins:  the  same;  died  at  Bile  in  1588,  when  Galileo  was 
and  afterwards  Questioning  them  one  by  about  twenty-two  years  old. 
one,  to  see  whether  they  were  well  pos-  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Galileo  also,  in 
sessed  of  the  reasons  of  the  other  side,  part,  owed  his  emancipation  from  popu- 
I  found  them  all  to  be  very  ready  and  lar  prejudices  to  the  writings  of  Gior- 
perfeet  in  them,  so  that  I  could  not  truly  dano  Bruno,  an  unfortunate  man,  whose 
say  that  they  took  this  opinion  out  of  unspanng  bioldness  in  exposing  fallacies 
ignorance,  vanity,  or  to  show  the  acute-  and  absurdities  was  rewa^ed  by  a  judi- 
ness  of  their  wits.  On  the  contrary,  of  cial  murder,  and  by  the  character  of 
as  many  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Ptole-  heretic  and  infidel,  with  which  his  exe- 
means  as  I  have  asked,  (and  out  of  cu-  cutioners  endeavoured  to  stigmatize  him 
riosity  1  have  talked  with  manv,)  what  for  the  purpose  of  covering  over  their 
pains  they  had  taken  in  the  book  of  own  atrocious  crime.  Bruno  was  burnt 
Copernicus,  I  found  very  few  that  had  at  Rome  in  1600,  but  not,  as  Montucla 
so  much  as  superficially  perused  it,  but  supposes,  on  account  of  his  '*  Spacdo 
of  those  who  I  thought  had  under-  della  Bestia  trionfante.**  The  title  of 
stood  the  same,  not  one :  and,  moreover,  this  book  has  led  him  to  suppose  that  it 
I  have  inquired  amongst  the  followers  of  was  directed  against  the  church  of 
the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  if  ever  any  of  Rome,  to  which  it  does  not  in  the  slight- 
them  had  held  the  contrar)  opinion,  and  est  degree  relate.  Bruno  attacked  the 
likewise  found  none  that  had.  Where-  fashionable  philosophy  alternately  with 
upon,  considering  that  there  was  no  reason  and  ridicule,  and  numerous  pas- 
man  who  followed  the  opinion  of  Coper-  sages  in  his  writings,  tedious  and  obscure 
nicus  that  had  not  been  first  on  the  as  they  generally  ?re,  show  that  he  had 
contrary  side,  and  that  was  not  very  completely  outstripped  the  age  in  which 
well  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  he  lived.  Among  his  astronomical  opi- 
Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and,  on  the  con-  nions,  he  believed  that  the  universe  con- 
trary, that  there  was  not  one  of  the  follow-  sisted  of  innumerable  systems  of  suns 
ers  of  Ptolemy  that  had  ever  been  of  the  with  assemblages  of  planets  revolving; 
judgment  of  Copernicus,  and  had  left  round  each  of  them,  like  our  own  earth* 
that  to  embrace  this  of  Aristotle  ; — con-  the  smallness  of  which,  alone,  prevented 
siderinfi:,  I  say,  these  things,  I  began  to  their  being  observed  by  us.  He  re- 
think that  one  who  leaveth  an  opinion  marked  further,  '*  that  it  is  by  no  means 
imbued  with  his  milk  and  followed  by  improbable  that  there  are  yet  other 
very  many,  to  take  up  another,  owned  planets  revolving  round  our  own  sun, 
by  very  few,  and  denied  by  all  the  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  either  on 
schools,  and  that  really  seems  a  great  account  of  their  minute  size  or  too  re* 
paradox,  must  needs  have  been  moved,  mote  distance  from  us.**  He  declined 
not  to  say  forced,  by  more  powerful  asserting  that  all  the  apparently  fixed 
reasons.  For  this  cause  I  am  become  stars  are  really  so,  considering  this  as 
ver}'  curious  to  dive,  as  they  say,  into  not  sufBciently  proved,  '*  because  at  such 
the  bottom  of  this  business.'*  It  seems  enormous  distances  the  motions  liecome 
improbable  that  Gfdileo  should  think  difficult  to  estimate^  and  it  is  only  by 
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lonf  obtenraticm  that  mt  ctn  detennine  he  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments 
if  anv  of  these  move  nmnd  each  other,  to  investigate  the  truth  of  some  of  Aris- 
or  what  other  motions  they  may  have/*  totle's  positions.  As  fast  as  he  suc- 
He  ridiculed  the  Aristoteliaiis  in  no  very  ceeded  in  demonstrating  the  falsehood 
mearared  terms^**  They  haxden  them-  of  any  of  them,  he  denounced  them  from 
aelvci»  and  heat  themselves,  and  embroil  his  professorial  chair  with  an  energy  a^ 
themaelvet  for  Aristotle;  th^  call  them-  success  which  irritated  more  and  more 
selves  his  champions,  they  hate  all  but  against  him  the  other  members  of  the 
Aristotle's  frioias,  they  are  ready  to  live  academic  body. 
and  die  for  Aristotle,  and  yet  they  do  lliere  seems  something  in  the  stub- 
not  understand  so  mudi  as  the  titles  of  bom  opposition  which  he  encountered 
Aristotle's  diapters.**  And  in  another  in  establishing  the  truth  of  his  mecha- 
place  he  introduces  an  Aristotelian  nical  theorems,  still  more  stupidly  ab- 
mquirii^,  **  Do  you  take  Plato  for  an  surd  than  in  the  ill  will  to  which,  at 
ignoramna — ^Aristotle  for  an  ass?"  to  a  later  period  of  his  life,  his  astrono- 
whom  be  answers,  "  My  son,  I  neither  mical  opinions  exposed  him :  it  is  in- 
call  them  asses,  nor  you  mules, — them  telligible  that  the  vulgar  should  withhokl 
halKwns,  nor  vou  a^pes, — as  you  would  their  assent  from  one  who  pretended 
have  me :  I  told  you  that  I  esteem  them  to  discoveries  in  the  remote  heavens, 
the  heroes  of  the  world,  but  I  will  not  which  few  possessed  instruments  to 
credit  thbm  without  sufficient  reason ;  verify,  or  talents  to  appreciate ;  but  it 
and  if  ]rou  were  not  both  bhnd  and  deaf,  is  difficult  to  find  terms  for  stigmatizing 
you  would  understand  that  I  must  dis-  the  obdurate  folly  of  those  who  preferred 
believe  their  absurd  and  contradictory  the  evidence  of  their  l)ooks  to  that  of 
assertions.***  Bruno's  works,  though  in  theu*  senses,  in  judjnng  of  phenomena  so 
general  considered  those  of  a  visionary  obvious  as  those,  for  instance,  presented 
and  madman,  were  in  very  extensive  by  the  fall  of  bodies  to  the  ground, 
circulation,  probably  not  the  less  eagerly  Aristotle  had  asserted,  that  if  two  dif- 
sought  after  from  l)eing  included  among  ferent  weights  of  the  same  material  were 
the  lx>oks  prohibited  t)y  the  Romish  let  fall  from  the  same  height,  the  heavier 
church;  and  although  it  has  been  re-  one  would  reach  the  ground  sooner  than 
served  for  later  observations  to  furnish  the  other,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
complete  verification  of  his  most  daring  weights.  The  experiment  it  certainly  not 
speculations,  yet  there  was  enough,  ab-  a  very  difficult  one,  but  nobody  thought 
stractedly  taken,  in  the  wild  freedom  of  of  that  method  of  argument,  and  con- 
his  remsSks,  to  attract  a  mind  like  Gali-  sequently  this  assertion  had  been  long 
leo*s;  and  it  is  with  more  satisfaction  received,  upon  his  word,  among  the 
that  we  refer  the  formation  of  his  opinions  axioms  of  the  science  of  motion.  Gali- 
to  a  man  of  undoubted  though  eccentric  leo  ventured  to  appeal  from  the  au- 
genius,  like  Bruno,  than  to  such  as  thority  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  his  own 
Maestlin,  who,  though  a  diligent  and  senses,  and  maintained  that,  with  the 
careful  observer,  seems  seldom  to  have  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  difier* 
taken  any  very  enlarged  views  of  the  ence,  which  he  attributed  to  the  dis- 
science  on  which  he  was  engaged.  proportionate  resistance  of  the  air,  they 
With  a  few  exceptions  similar  to  would  fall  in  the  same  time.  The  Aris- 
those  above  mentioned,  the  rest  of  Gali-  totelians  ridiculed  and  refused  to  listen 
leo's  contemporaries  weU  dieserved  the  to  such  an  idea.  Gralileo  repeated  lus 
contemptuous  epithet  which  %e  fixed  on  experiments  in  their  presence  from  the 
them  of  Paper  Philosophers,  for,  to  use  famous  leaning  tower  at  Pisa :  and  with 
hu  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Kepler  on  the  sound  of  the  simultaneously  falling 
this  subject,  **  this  sort  of  men  fancied  weights  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  they 
philosophy  was  to  be  studied  like  the  could  i)ersist  in  gravely  maintaining  that 
iEndd  or  Odyssey,  and  that  the  true  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  would  reach  the 
reading  of  nature  was  to  be  detected  by  ground  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  taken 
the  collation  of  texts.'*  Galileo's  own  by  one  of  a  single  pound,  because  they 
method  of  philosophizing  was  widely  were  able  to  quote  chapter  and  verse  in 
different ;  seldom  omitting  to  bring  with  which  Aristotle  assures  them  that  such 
every  new  assertion  the  test  of  experi-  is  the  fact.  A  temper  of  mind  like  this 
mmU  either  directly  in  confirmation  of  could  not  fail  to  produce  ill  will  towards 
il,  or  tending  to  show  its  probabiUty  and  him  who  felt  no  scruples  in  exposing 
oooaistency.  We  have  already  seen  that  their  wilful  folly ;  and  the  watchful  ma- 
— r-irrr— 77: n:.i  a    i.r— ^.i.  1><*  o^  these  men  soon  found  the  means 
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his  situation  at  Pisa.  Don  Gioyanni  tered  asfainst  that  sodetjr,  and  would 
de*  Medici,  a  natural  son  of  Cosmo,  naturally  feel  inclined  to  make  common 
who  possessed  a  slight  knowledge  of  cause  with  them,  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
mechanics  on  which  he  prided  himself,  likely  that  the  hatred  which  the  Jesuits 
had  proposed  a  contrivance  for  cleans-  afterwards  bore  to  Gahleo  on  personal 
ins:  the  port  of  Lei^horn,  on  the  effi-  considerations,  might  be  enforced  by 
ciency  of  which  Galileo  was  consulted,  their  recollection  of  the  university  to 
His  opinion  was  unfavourable,  and  the  which  he  had  belong:ed. 
violence  of  the  inventors  disappoint-  Galileo*s  writings  now  bef^an  to  follow 
ment,  (for  Galileo's  jadi^ment  was  veri-  each  other  with  great  rapidity,  but  he 
lied  by  the  result,)  took  the  somewhat  was  at  this  time  apparently  to  careless 
unreasonable  direction  of  hatred  to-  of  his  reputation,  that  many  of  his 
wards  the  man  whose  penetration  had  works  and  inventions,  after  a  long  dr- 
foreseen  the  failure.  Galileo's  situation  culation  in  manuscript  among  his  pupils 
was  rendered  so  unpleasant  by  the  ma-  and  friends,  found  their  way  into  the 
chinations  of  this  person,  that  he  de-  hands  of  those  who  were  not  ashamed 
cided  on  acceptinc:  overtures  elsewhere,  to  publish  them  as  their  own,  and  to 
which  had  already  been  made  to  him ;  denounce  Galileo's  claim  to  the  author* 
accordingly,  under  the  negotiation  of  his  ship  as  the  pretence  of  an  impudent 
staunch  triend  Guido  Ubaldi,  and  with  plagiarist  He  was,  however,  so  much 
the  consent  of  Ferdinand,  he  procured  beloved  and  esteemed  by  his  friends, 
from  the  republic  of  Venice  a  nomina-  that  they  vied  with  each  other  in  resent- 
tion  for  six  years  to  the  professorship  of  ing  affronts  of  this  nature  offered  to  him, 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Padua,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  was 
whither  he  removed  in  September  1592.  relieved,  by  their  full  and  triumphant 
Galileo's  predecessor  in  the  mathe-  answers,  from  the  trouble  of  vindicating 
matical  chair  at  Padua  was  Moleti,  who  his  own  character, 
died  in  15S8,  and  the  situation  had  re-  To  this  epoch  of  Galileo's  life  may 
mained  unfilled  during  the  intervening  be  referred  his  re-invention  of  the  tbw- 
four  years.  This  seems  to  show  ihai  mometer.  The  original  klea  of  this 
the  directors  attributed  but  little  ira-  useful  instrument  belongs  to  the  Greek 
portance  to  the  knowlede:e  which  it  was  mathematician  Hero;  and  Santorio  him* 
the  professor's  duty  to  impart.  This  in-  self,  who  has  been  named  as  the  in* 
ference  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  yenlor  by  Italian  writers,  and  at  one 
the  amount  of  the  annual  salary  at-  time  claimed  it  himself,  refers  it  to 
tached  to  it  did  not  exceed  180  florins,  him.  In  163B,  Castelli  wrote  to  C«- 
whilst  the  professors  of  philosophy  and  sanni  that  "  he  rememl)ered  an  experi- 
civil  law,  in  the  same  university,  were  nienl  shown  to  him  more  than  thirty- 
rated  at  the  annual  stipends  of  1400  ^^^  y«ars  back  by  Galileo,  who  took  a 
and  1680  florins.*  Galileo  joined  the  small  glass  bottle,  about  the  size  of  a 
university  about  a  year  after  its  triumph  hen's  egg,  the  neck  of  which  was  twenty- 
over  the  Jesuits,  who  had  established  a  *wo  inches  long,  and  as  narrow  as  a 
school  in  Padua  about  the  year  1542,  straw.  Having  well  heated  the  bulb  in 
and,  increasing  yearly  in  influence,  had  ^is  hands,  and  then  introducing  its 
shown  symptoms  of  a  design  to  get  the  niouth  into  a  vessel  in  which  was  a 
whole  management  of  the  public  edu-  ^i'^l®.  water,  and  withdrawing  the  heat 
cation  into  the  hands  of  their  own  of  his  hand  from  the  bulb,  the  water 
body.t  After  several  violent  disputes  it  rose  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  mow  than 
was  at  length  det^reed  by  the  Venetian  eleven  i  ches  above  the  level  in  the  ves- 
senate,  in  1591,  that  no  Jesuit  should  ?e^  *nd  GahKo  employed  this  principle 
be  allowed  to  give  instruction  at  Padua  i"  ^^e  construction  of  an  instrument  for 
in  any  of  the  sciences  professed  in  the  measuring  heat  and  cold."*  In  1613, 
univtTsity.  it  does  not  appear  that  after  *  Venetian  nobleman  named  Sagredo, 
this  decree  they  were  again  troublesome  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as 
to  the  university,  but  this  first  decree  Galileo's  friend  and  pupil,  writes  to 
against  them  was  followed,  in  1606,  ^^^  ^  the  following  words:  "  I  have 
by  a  second  more  peremptory,  which  brought  the  instrument  which  you  in- 
banished  them  entirely  from  the  Vene-  vented  for  measuring  heat  into  sevflnJ 
tian  territory.  Galileo  would  of  course  convenient  and  perfect  forms,  so  that 
find  his  fellow-professors  much  embit-  t^®  difference  of  temperature  betwcsa 

*  Kiccoboui.  Cammentarii  de  O^mnwio  P.UTino;  ^^0    ^^^^  "  »een  as  far    as  100    dfr 
IfiSB.  '         « 
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Thk  ditto  If  antaior  to  tiie  cting  tbe  first  notioe  which  we  find  of 

dmam  both  of  Sonlorio  md  Drebbri,  a  his  having  embraeed  the  doctrines  of 

Dotdi  piqfiiciaii,  i^  wa&,  the  first  to  the  Copemican  astronomy.    Most  of 

introdiioi  it  mto  Hdliiid.  ^  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  principles 

-  Gatfloo*8  thermomeicr,  dt  we  haTC  just  of  the  theory  of  the  celestial  motions 

•ton*  ooittiited  mertljr  of  a  glass  tube  which  Copernicus  restored;  but  the  num- 

ODding  m  a  bulb,  tbo  air  m  which,  being  her  of  those  who  possess  much  know* 

jMurtlf  sxpdled  by  htat,  was  refdaced  ledire  of  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy 

by  water  from  a.slaia  into  which  the  system  which  it  superKeded  is  perhaps 

open  end  of  tbo  tabe  was  plunged,  and  more  limited.    The  prest;nt  is  not  a  tit 

tba  dillbrsot  degrees   of   temperature  opportunity  to  enter  into  many  details 

w<sn  indicatad  by  tiie  expansion  of  the  respecting  it ;  these  will  find  their  proper 

mir  which  yet  remained  in  the  bulbt  so  place  in  the  History  of  Astronomy:  but 

that  the  eesde  would  be  the  reverse  of  a  brief  sketch  of  its  leading  principles 

that  of  the  thermometer  now  in  use,  for  is  necessary  to  render  what  follows  in- 

the  water  would  stand  at  the  highest  level  telligible. 

in  the  coklest  weather.  It  was,  in  truth*  The  earth  was  supposed  to  be  im- 

a  barometer  also,  in  consequence  of  the  moveably  tixed  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 

eommumcation  between  the  tube  and  verse,  and  immediately  surrounding  it 

external  air,  although  Galileo  did  not  the  atmospheres  of  air  and  fire,  beyond 

intend  it  fiM*  this  purpose,  and  when  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  were 

he  attempted  to  determine  the  relative  thought  to  be  carried  round  the  earth, 

weight  of  the  air,  employed  a  contri-  fixed  each  to  a  separate  orb  or  heaven 

▼anoe  shU  more  imperfect  than  this  rude  of  solid  but  transparent  matter.    The 

iNffometer  would  have  l>een.  A  passage  order  of  distance  in  which  they  were 

among  his  posthumous  fragments  inti-  supposed  to  be  placed  with  regard  to 

mates  that  he  sul)sequently  used  spirit  the  central  earth  was  as  follows :  The 

of  wine  instead  of  water.  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  The  Sun,  Mars, 

Vivishi  attributes  an  improvement  of  Jupiter,    and  Saturn.     It   became    a 

this  imperfect  instrument,  but  without  question  in  the  ages  immediately  pre- 

speoifyin^  its  nature,  to  Ferdinand  II.,  ceding  Copernicus,  whether  the  Sun 

a  pupil  and  subsequent  patron  of  Gali-  was  not  nearer  the  £arih  than  Mer- 

ko,  and,  after  the  death  of  his  father  cuty,  or  at  least  than  Venus ;  and  this 

Cosmo,  reigning  duke  of  Florence.    It  question  was  one  on  which  the  astro- 

was  still  further  improved   by  Ferdi-  nomical    theorists   were   then   chitdy 

nand*s  younger  brother.    Leopold  de*  divided. 

Medici,  who  invented  the  modem  process  We  possess  at  this  time  a  curious 
of  expelling  all  the  air  trom  the  tul)e  record  of  a  former  belief  m  this  arrange- 
by  lx>iling  the  spirit  of  wine  in  it,  and  ment  of  the  Sun  and  planets;  in  the 
of  hermetically  sealing  the  end  of  the  orderin  which  the  days  otthe  week  have 
tube,  whilst  the  contained  liquid  is  in  been  named  from  them.  According  to 
this  expanded  state,  which  deprived  it  the  dreams  of  Astrology,  each  planet 
of  its  barometrical  character,  and  first  was  supposed  to  exert  its  influence  in 
made  it  an  aeciu^te  thermometer.  The  succession,  reckoning  from  the  most 
final  improvement  was  the  employment  distant  down  to  the  nearest,  over  each 
of  mercuiy  instead  of  spirit  of  wine,  hour  of  the  twenty-four.  .  The  planet 
whidi  is  recommended  by  Lena  so  which  was  supposed  to  prkiominate 
early  as  1670,  on  account  of  its  equable  over  the  first  hour,  gave  its  name  to 
expansion,  t  For  further  details  on  the  that  day.*  The  general  reader  will 
history  and  use  of  this  instrument,  the  trace  this  curious  tact  more  easily  with 
veader  may  consult  the  Treatises  on  the  the  French  or  Latin  names  than  with 
TuBMOMBTSft  and  Pyeombtir.  the  English,  which  have  been  translated 

into   the   titles    of  the  corresponding 

Chaftbe  IV.  Saxon  deities.     Placing  the  Sun  and 

Attrommt  before  Copemiou-Praca*.  P|S  *"'"?*  >"7i"»  °';1f''Mri'lr 

TrmhM  on  the  Sphere.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^pj^^  ^^^ 

Tv»  period  of  Galileo's  lectureship  at  third,  and  so  round  till  we  come  again 

Badiia  derives  interest  from  its  inolu-  and  again  to  the  Moon  on  the  8th,  15th, 

~^ : — Z — vT — '. ..  „  ,   ^-j.  and  2'/d  hours :  Saturn  ruled  the  23d, 
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Jupiter  t)ie  24th,  no  thkt  tiie  n^  d&y 
ivoultl  be  the  day  of  Mm,  or,  as  the 
Saxons  translated  it,  Tuisco's  day,  or 
Tuesday.  In  the  same  manner  the  fol- 
lowing days  would  belong  respectively 
to  Mercury  or  Woden,  Jupiter  or  Thor, 
Venus  or  FVea,  Saturn  or  Seater,  the 
Sun,  and  again  the  Moon.  In  this  man- 
ner the  whole  neek  will  be  found  to 
complete  the  ^cle  of  the  seven  planets. 


The  other  stars  were  suppcwed  to  be 
fixed  in  an  outer  orb,  beyond  which  were 
two  crystalline  spheres,  (as  they  were 
called,)  and  on  the  outside  of  all,  the 
primum  mobile  or  first  mnveable,  which 
sphere  was  supposed  to  revolve  round 
the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  by 
its  tricUon,  or  rather,  as  most  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  that  day  chose  to  term  it,  by 
the  sort  of  heavenly  influence  which  it 
exercised  on  the  interior  orbs,  to  carry 
them  round  with  a  similar  motion. 
Hence  the  diversity  of  day  and  ni^ht. 
But  l>eside  this  principal  and  general 
motion,  each  orb  was  supposed  to  have 
one  of  its  own,  which  was  intended  to 
account  for  the  apparent  changes  of 
position  of  the  planets  with  respect  to 
the  fixed  stars  and  to  each  other.  Hiis 
supposition,  however,  proving  insuf- 
ficient to  account  for  all  the  irregu- 
larities of  motion  observed,  two  hy- 
potheses were  introduced. — First,  that 
to  each  planet  belonged  several  con- 
centric spneres  or  heavens,  casing  each 
other  lilce  the  coals  of  an  onion,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  centres  of  these  solid 
spheres,  with  which  the  planet  revolved, 
were  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a 
secondary  revolving  sphere,  the  centre 
of  which  secondary  sphere  was  situated 
at  the  earth.  They  thus  acqnirtd  the 
names  of  Eccentrics  or  EpicfdH,  the 
latter  word  siEDifjing  &  omo  upon  a 
circle.  The  whok  ut  of  ^rtronomers 
VM  thm  #«Bte(|  ttnru4l)nitiitiiig  and 


combininftdiSbrent  eccentric  and  e^ef- 
dical  motions,  so  as  to  repreaent  with 
tolerable  fidelitv  the  ever  varyinv  idw- 
nomena  of  the  heaveni.  Ariitotte  bad 
lent  his  powerful  assistance  in  ttua,  ■■ . 
in  other  branches  of  natiual  philoaoidir, 
in  enabling  the  false  system  to  {mrad 
against  and  obliterate  the  knowledge  of 
tlw  true,  which,  as  we  gathor  from  hia 
own  writings,  was  maintained  by  Boms 
philosophers  before  his  time.  Oftbeae 
ancient  opinions,  only  a  few  traces  now 
remain,  principally  preserved  in  Um 
works  of  those  who  were  adverse  to 
them.  Archimedes  lays  expressly  that 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  lived  aboot 
3ua  B.  C,  taught  the  immobility  of  the 
sun  and  stars,  and  that  the  earth  ia 
carried  round  the  central  sun.*  Aris- 
totle's words  are:  "  Most  of  those  wbo 
assert  that  the  whole  concave  ia  fimte, 
say  that  the  earth  is  situated  in  the 
middle  point  of  the  universe:  tboae 
who  are  called  Pythagoreans,  who  Im 
in  Italy,  are  of  a  contraiy  c^nnHNi. 
For  they  say  that  fire  is  in  the  eentfc, 
and  that  the  earth,  which,  according  to 
them,  is  one  of  the  stars,  occasions  the 
change  of  day  and  night  by  ila  own  mo- 
tion, with  which  it  is  carried  about  the 
centre."  It  might  be  doulitful,  upon 
this  passage  alone,  whether  the  I^uia- 
gorean  theory  embraced  more  than  the 
diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  but  a  lit- 
tle farther,  we  find  Ihefollowing  passage: 
"  Some,  as  wc  have  said,  make  theevth 
to  be  one  of  the  stars :  otben  saj  that 
it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Umvwn, 
and  revolves  on  a  central  axis."t    Ftom 


•  Thr  pRUndad  limiiiliciDB  bf  Rebsnl  of  a. 
tion.  w,  Diofin.  LHn.  lib.  B.  mr, 


Arulnrchiu,     A  inon^r«t  pnsfEUjr  b*  |>lk*t3 

rroralhefDllowinglilnnilw-'"- ■' ' 

A.tnDomcn  hid  b«n    1 

from  lU'°ili!"'Botwm™ 

iaai  iulotilibaak.notiulr  Ibc  WBliOB  (f  O*  (M, 
-'  :■- 'ceOldlBflj  b* 

■Iki/i  Em  at  the  nrth  •ninoer  ulilire."    In  &et,  it 
knew  nm  bnitbitittiidilnfi  btsa  tben.    It  Is 

ifr   I 
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wUeh»fli  tonjoasMmi  wM  the  farmer  eastoro,  who  lived  in  the  axteenth cen- 

egdmel;  M  wy  plaiiilv  npetti  that  tiie  tuxy,  writes  in  the  following  terms,  in  his 

^fttaMMBt  mamtameaDOlh  the  dior-  work  entitled  Homocentr»Ba,  (certainly 

aal  Mn  ammal  moCioQt  of  ttie  earth.  one  of  the  best  moductions  of  the  day,) 

SooM  idea  of  the  supewBogatory  la-  in  which  he  endeavours  to  simplify  the 

Immt  cnlaied  upon  astroiiomers  by  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  to  explain  all 

aiii?g4kn  of  the  system  whidi  places  the  the  phenomena  (as  the  title  of  bis  book 

•aim  ii  tfie  osBfan^  msy  be  fonned  in  a  impues)  by  concentric  spheres  round 

popokr  namMT  bf  dbaervmg,  in  pass-  the  earth.    *'  There  are  some,  not  only 

UK  thwwgii  a  thieUy  planted  wood,  of  the  ancients  but  also  among   the 

iiMMNr  oooplicaled  a  mamser  the  re-  modems,  who  believe  that   the   stars 

litiva  positknn  of  the  trees  u>pear  at  move  freely  without  any  such  agency  : 

aaeh  Hep  to  be  contmnaU?  ctianging,  but  it  is  difficult  to  concave  in  what 

ud  by  eoBsidering  the  difficulty  with  manner  they  have  imbued  themselves 

wfaieh  ftm  laws  of  thdr  apparent  mo-  with  this  notion,  iince  noi  only  rsasoN, 

tions  oookl  be  traced,  if  we  were  to  but  the  very  eenees,  ittform  u»  thai  aft 

attempt  to  refer  these  changes  to  a  real  the  etars  are  carried  round  fastened  to 

motion  of  the  trees  instead  of  the  tra-  eoUdephereer    What  ideas  F^acastoro 

▼dJer.     The  amMrent   complexity   in  entertainedoftheevidenceofthe<*senses** 

the  heavens  is  soil  greater  than  in  the  it  is  not  now  easy  to  ^;aes8,  but  he 

case  suggested ;  because,  in  addition  to  goes  on  to  ^ve  a  specimen  of  the  ^  rea- 

the  carats  motions,  with  which  all  the  soning**  which  appeared  to  him  so  in* 

stars  appear  to  be  impressed,  each  of  controvertible.     "  The  planets  are  ob- 

ibit  planets  has  also  a  real  motion  of  served  to  move  oqc  while  forwards,  then 

ita  own,  whkh  of  course  greatly  con-  backwards,  now  to  the  right,  now  to 

tribntea  to  perplex  and  complicate  the  the  left,  (quicker  and  slower  by  turns ; 

Mooral  appearances.    Accordingly  the  which  variety  is  consistent  with  a  com- 

beaveas  rapidly  became,  under  tms  sys-  pound  structure  like  that  of  an  animal, 

tem,  which  possesses  in  itself  various  springs 

*•  With  etatne  Md  MeeDtrie  KriVbled  o*tr.  and  principles  of  action,  but   is    totsSy 

cyd*  asd  •iiieyck,  orb  ia  orb  f  at  Variance  with  our  notion  of  a  simple 
crosatng  and  penetrating  each  other  and  undecaving  substance  like  the  hea- 
m  every  direction.  Ma^in  has  given  vens  and  heavenly  bodies.  For  that 
a  eoQOse  enumeration  of  the  prin-  which  is  simple,  is  altogether  single, 
eipal  orba  which  belonged  to  this  and  singleness  is  of  one  only  nature, 
tbeory.  Alter  warning  the  readers  that  and  one  nature  can  be  the  cause  of 
**tliey  are  not  mere  fictions  which  onlv  one  eli'ect ;  and  therefore  it  is  alto- 
have  nothing  to  correspond  with  them  gether  impossible  that  the  stars  of  them- 
mA  of  the  imagination,  but  that  they  selves  should  move  with  such  variety 
exiBt  redly,  and  bodily  in  the  hea-  of  lAotion.  And  besides,  if  Uie  stars 
vcsia»'>  he  descril)es  seven  principal  move  by  themselves,  they  either  move  in 
spheres  bekmnng  to  eachplanet,  which  an  empty  space,  or  in  a  fluid  medium 
he  clanes  as  £o<^trics,  Epicycles,  and  like  the  air.  But  there  cannot  be  such 
Coneentrepicydes,  and  eiqplains  their  a  thing  as  empty  space,  and  if  there 
oae  in  accounting  for  the  planet's  re-  were  such  a  medium,  the  motion  of  the 
▼ofaitions,  motions  of  the  apogee,  and  star  would  occasion  condensation  and 
nodes,  &c.  &c.  In  what  manner  this  rarefaction  in  different  parts  of  it,  which 
■nhitnde  of  sohd  and  crystalline  oriM  is  the  property  of  corruptible  Ixxlies 
ficre  secured  from  injuring  or  interfe-  and  where  they  exist  some  violent  mo- 
inf  vdth  eadi  other  was  not  very  closely  tion  is  ^ing  on ;  but  the  bnivens  are 
iBQiured  into.  incorruptible  and  are  not  susceptible 
The  reader  will  cease  to  &n^i  way  of  violent  motion,  and  hence,  and  from 
voy  intelligible  eiqilanation  of  this  manjr  other  similar  reasons,  any  one 
and  numl)eness  other  difficulties  which  who  is  not  obstinate  may  satisfy  him- 
hdong  to  this  unwieldy  machinery  self  that  the  stars  cannot  have  any 
when  he  is  introduced  to  the  reasoning  independent  motion.** 
by  which  inHnu  uphekL    Gerolamo  Fra-  Some  persons  may  perhaps  think  that 

arguments  of  this  force  are  unnecessarily 


r iMoMiMMntHtriB  orbM  ™gg*d  fro™  the  obscurity  to  which 

-  ^""Lmbm  f«fJik»iMi2!^«»eo^  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  hastily 

a«.  ifoa«ip»MBt  Berafi(naita»qaibat  consigned;  but  it  is essential,  in  Order 

~  ^SUSSSSiSS^  toset<SaUfcK)'schanMrt«randmeriUm 

>n7rnmnii-irr»Hk.iiii>i«i«i«b  their  tmo  llg^  to  show  how  k)w  at  this 
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time  philosophy  had  fallen.  For  we  know  to  be  most  falseJ**  Instanoat  of 
shall  form  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  extrava^cant  suppositions  and  prematura 
his  powers  and  deserts  if  we  do  not  generalizations  are  to  be  found  in  al- 
contemplate  him  in  the  midst  of  men  most  every  page  of  his  other  great  coa- 
who,  though  of  undoubted  talent  and  temporary,  Kepler, 
ingenuity,  could  so  far  bewilder  them*  It  is  with  pain  that  we  observe  De- 
selves  as  to  mistake  such  a  string  of  lambre  taking  every  opportunity,  in  hia 
unmeaning  phrases  for  argument :  we  admirable  History  of  Astronomy,  to  un- 
must  reflect  on  the  difficulty  evexy  one  dervalue  and  sneer  at  Galileo,  seein- 
experiences  in  dehvering  himself  from  ingly  foir  the  sake  of  elevating  the 
the  erroneous  impressions  of  infancy,  character  of  Kepler,  who  appears  his 
which  will  remain  stamped  upon  the  principal  favourite,  but  whose  merit  aa  a 
imagination  in  spite  of  all  the  edorts  of  philosopher  cannut  safely  be  brought 
matured  reason  to  erase  them,  and  con-  mto  competition  with  that  of  his  illus- 
sider  every  step  of  Galileo's  course  as  a  trious  contemporary.  Delambre  is  ea-> 
triumph  over  difficulties  of  a  like  nature,  pecially  dissatisfied  with  Galileo,  for 
We  ought  to  be  fully  penetrated  with  this  taking  no  notice,  in  his  '*  System  of 
feeling  before  we  sit  down  to  the  pe-  the  World,*'  of  the  celebrated  laws 
rusal  of  his  works,  every  line  of  which  of  the  planetary  motions  which  Kep- 
will  then  increase  our  admiration  of  ler  discovered,  and  which  are  now 
the  penetrating  acuteness  of  his  inven-  inseparably  connected  with  his  name, 
tion  and  unswerving  accuracy  of  his  The  analysis  of  Newton  and  his  sue* 
judgment.  In  almost  every  page  we  cessors  has  now  identified  those  ap. 
discover  an  allusion  to  some  new  ex-  parently  mysterious  laws  with  the  ge- 
periment,  or  the  germ  of  some  new  neral  phenomena  of  motion,  and  has 
theory;  and  amid  all  this  wonderful  thus  entitled  them  to  an  attention  of 
fertility  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  we  find  which,befbre  that  time,  they  were  soaixiely 
the  exuberance  of  his  imagination  worthy ;  at  any  rate  not  more  than  is  at 
seducing  him  from  the  rigid  path  of  present  the  empirical  law  which  includes 
philosophical  induction.  This  is  the  the  distances  of  all  the  planets  from  the 
more  remarkable  as  he  was  surrounded  sun  (roughlv  taken)  in  one  algebraical 
by  friends  and  contemporaries  of  a  formula.  The  observations  of  Kepler^s 
different  temperament  and  much  less  day  were  scarcelv  accurate  raough  to 
cautious  disposition.  A  disadvantageous  prove  that  the  relations  which  hedisco* 
contrast  is  occasionally  furnished  even  veredL>etween  the  distances  of  the  planets 
by  the  sagacious  Bacon,  who  could  so  far  from  the  sun  and  the  periods  of  their 
deviate  from  the  soundprinciples  of  indue*  revolutions  around  him  vtm^  neces- 
tive  philosophy,  as  to  write,  for  instance,  sarily  to  be  received  as  demonstrated 
in  the  following  strain,  bordering  upon  truths;  and  Galileo  surely  acted  most 
the  worst  manner  of  the  Aristotelians : —  prudently  and  philosophically  in  hold-* 
**  Motion  in  a  circle  has  no  limit,  and  mg  himself  altogether  aloof  firom  Kep* 
seems  to  emanate  from  the  appetite  of  l^r's  fanciful  devices  and  numeral  con* 
the  body,  which  moves  only  for  the  sake  cinnities,  altliough,  with  all  the  extra- 
of  moving,  and  that  it  may  follow  itself  vagance,  they  possessed  much  of  the 
and  seek  its  own  embraces,  and  put  in  genius  of  the  Platonic  reveries,  and  al* 
action  and  enjoy  its  own  nature,  and  though  it  did  happen  that  Galileo,  by 
exercise  its  peculiar  operation :  on  the  systematically  avoiding  them,  failed  to 
contrary,  motion  in  a  straight  line  see.ns  recognise  some  important  truths*  Ga> 
transitory,  and  to  move  towards  a  limit  lileo  probably  was  thinking  of  those 
of  cessation  or  rest,  and  that  it  may  very  laws,  when  he  said  of  Kepler, 
reach  some  point,  and  then  put  oft'  its  "He  possesses  a  bold  and  free  genius, 
motion."*  Bacon  rejected  aU  the  ma-  perhaps  too  much  so ;  but  his  mode 
chinery  of  the  primum  mobile  and  the  of  philosophizing  is  widely  different  from 
solid  spheres,  the  eccentrics  and  tlie  mine."  We  shall  have  lurther  occasion 
epicycles,  and  carried  his  dislike  of  in  the  sequel  to  recognise  the  justice  <rf 
the.e    doctrines    so    far    as    to  assert  this  remark. 

that  nothing  short  of  their  gross  ab-  In  the  treatise  on  the  Sj^ere  whieh 

surdity  could  have  driven  theorists  to  bears  Galileo's  name,  and  which,  if  he 

the  extravagant  supposition  of  Ibe  mo-  be  indeed  the  author  of  it,  was  composed 

tion  ot  the  earth,  which,  said  he,  "  we  during  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at 

I«         ,    n..ii       ^,      ,w^       **  ..  •  *'NobuicoMt»t(»Iil«iiBtta  «•«#.••  Dt  Air*  atii 

•  OpoMttU  PhUMopUea,  TbMMCali.  «it,liK  lii.  0.3. 16B3. 
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SMm,  hi  alio  idnpls  fte  Ptoltmtie  tlthougfa  than  w«fe  not  wanting  p«r- 

ifiiMb  fiawng  tha  aartli  iaiBioveabla  tons  anvioiis  of  their  good  underttand- 

Jg  tha  oa«tfi,  and  addneiw  againit  its  ing,  who  exerted  themselves  to  provoke 

aottoB  tha  uaual  aiyimanU,  which  in  coolness   and  quarrel   between  them. 

Ija.  tnbaaqnant  writioga  ha  ridieulas  ThusBrutius  writes  to  Kepler  in  1602^- 

vatetaa*    Soom  donbla  have  been  **  Galileo  tells  me  he  has  written  to  you, 

Mad  of  ila  anthmtieity;  but,  how*  and  has  got  vour  book,  which  however 

thii  mav  ba,  wa  have  it  under  he  denied  to  Magini,  and  I  abused  him 

(BiBbo^  own  naiid  that  ha  taught  tha  for  praising  you  with  too  many  qualifi- 

BMlamia  tyatam,  in  oompUanoe  with  cations,    fknow  it  to  be  a  fact  that, 

l0p«lar  pRdoAoas.  for  aoma  time  after  both  in  his  lectures,  and  elsewhere,  he 

.  JEl(.lHMl*|invatd|y  beeoma  a  convert  is  publishing  your  inventions  as   his 

*  la  tha*aoBtra»y  opiniona.    In  a  letter,  own;  but  I  have  taken  care,  and  shall 

mofmnXij.  tha  mt  whieh  he  wrote  to  continue  to  do  so,  that  all  this  shall 

Kaptar*  oatad  from  Padiuu  1597,  he  redound  not  to  his  credit  but  to  yours.** 

aays,  MimowMging  tha  receipt  of  Kep-  The  only  notice  which  Kepler  took  of 

Ic^s  Mysterium  Cosmogn^>hicum,  '*  I  these  repeated  insinuations,  which  ^>- 

Uava  as  ret  read  nothing  beyond  the  pear  to  have  been  utterly  groundless, 

prafiioe  of  your  book,  from  which  how-  was,  by  renewed  expressions  of  respect 

«ver  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  your  meaning,  and  admiration,  to  testify  the  value  ha 

and  Ibel  great  joy  on  meeting  with  so  aet  upon  his  friend  and  fellow4al>ourer 

powarfbl  an  assodata  m  the  pursuit  of  in  philosophy, 
truth,  and  consequently  such  a  friend  to 

tmth  itself,  Ibr  it  is  depkNrable  that  there  Chaptxr  V. 

:SS"i?lJrH;r'„5^^  <«««>  re-eUcted  Profei^  at  Padua 

and  wno  do  not  persist  m  tneur  perverse  «•         .    /%»-jL..  ^^  •,*.^»-»*-i 

mode  of  philosophiring;  but  aTthis  is  Z^'^rl^SS^^LS^ 

iK>t  tha  4t  time*^for  l^entin;  the  me-  !l?~^^~    /^^T/"!^ 

lanchdy  condition  of  our  times,  but  ^f  "*.  ^  ^«-^<  wnHngi^Ca. 

for  congratulating  you  on  your  elegant  ^^*^^' 

discoveries  in  confirmation  of  the  truth,  Galilbo's  reputation  was  now  rapidly 
I  shall  only  add  a  juromise  to  peruse  increasing:  his  lectures  were  attended 
your  book  dispassionatehr,  uid  with  a  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank ; 
conviction  that  I  shall  nnd  in  it  much  among  whom  weie  the  Archduke  Fer* 
to  admire.  This  I  thali  do  Uim  mort  dinand,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Ger* 
''miiUnglf  bmmut  momr  pmfn  ago  I  many,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and 
biKome  a-  convert  to  Ma  ophwm$  qf  the  Princes  of  Alsace  and  Mantua.  On 
€op$rmeu$^  and  by  that  theory  have  the  expiration  of  the  'first  period  for 
aoeeeedcd  in  ftilly  explainmg  many\>he-  which  ne  had  been  elected  professor, 
hioimena,  which  on  tha  contrary  liypo-  he  was  rechosen  for  a  similar  period, 
thesis  are  altogethor*  inexplicable.  T  with  a  salary  increased  to  320  florins. 
have  arranged  many  argiimentii  and  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  aug* 
confutations  of  tha  opposite  opinions,  mentation  is  said  by  Fabronit,  to  have 
$§kuk  however  I  have  not  yet  dated  to  arisen  out  of  the  malice  of  an  ill  wisher 
'fmbkMt  fearing  the  fate  of  dur  master  of  Galileo,  who,  hoping  to  do  him  dis* 
Copemicua,  who,  althoogh  ha  has  tervice,  apinrised  the  senate  that  he  waa 
earned  immortal  &me  among'  |i  few,  pot  married  to  Marina  Gamba,  then 
yaC  by  an  infinite  number  (for  so  only  'Mvins:  with  him,  and  the  mother  of  his 
oaa  the  number  of  fools  ba  measnrcd)  ,  «on  Vincensd.'  Whether  or  not  the  senate 
ia  exploded  and  derided.  If .  there  mi|i:ht  consider  themselves  entitled  to  in- 
ware  many  su<^  as  you,  I  would  ven-  quire  into  the  morahty  of  his  private 
tore  to  pulillsh  .my  speculations ;  but,  life,  it  was  probably  from  a  wish  to 
aince  that  b  not  so,  1  shall  take  time  to  mark  their  sense  of  the  informer's  im- 
eomdder  of  it.**  This  interestina:  letter'  pertinence,  that  they  returned  the  brief 
was  the  l)eginning  of  the  firiendahip  of  answer,  that  **  if  he  had  a  family  to 
theae  two  great  men.  whuh  lasted  un-  provide  for,  he  stood  the  more  in  need  of 
Mtcfruptadly  till  1639,  tha  date  of  an  increased  stipend." 
Keplcr*a  death.  That  extraordinary  go-  During  Galileo's  residence  at  Padua, 
nioa  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  and,  according  to  Viviani*s  intimation, 
laati^ng  his  admiration  of  Galileo,  towards  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
■■'                                            "^  that  is  to  say  in  1694,  he  experienwd 

at»iibMHii»iinii«.«rM*yc^ww»y 

mSuk  9mm  asds  v««tii.-S^  •  Keplcri  Kpbtoi*. 


Msnitiiii  mmim  asiNN  asus  rmmm,'^mi§^      •  Kepicn  j£pi>toi«. 
illiliU,  t  Vtai  Itikim  UMCriHk 


ttMSnttdttkofadiseutfvhichptviiWd    end  of  two  ffn;  ud  it  1 
fa«*ii|r  on  him  for  the  rest  of  hb  lH^    G^ilco  was  a  dnld.    On  tha  | 

He  «flJo^,  when  ■«  ^joiifig  marr,.  a -Occasion,  he  r-*  '-' " 

heidt)^  Mini  vigi^us  eohstituliaa,  bat' 'consider then 
chancmg  tb  sleep  one  afternoon  nCnr  m    bodlad  the  refntti  of  hit  ( 
open  window,  through  which  wb«  blow-    in  three  tectnra,  liMi  ban  'fa 
ing  K  correal  of  air  coaled  artjHciallyby    fortimalely  loiL    Oi^  tti*  mddk 
the  All  of  micr.  the  connequeaces  wer4    the  iirst  has  beeqnreiirwdj-y 
moat  difMtTDiis  to  him.  HecontracCeda    reproaciies  liii  mwlitarft  iMidi  1 
Mrt  of  chranicoomplaint,  which  riMWed    nfenl  immwiMity  to  -tbfr-i 
itulf  in  acute  paiiu  in  hi>  Umbe,  cbeit,' ;  wooden  of  fnraon  itSUi 
tad  back,  aceompaaied  with  Eraquent    tb^jneu,  in  no  reapeatmi 

hemorriians  and  Um  of  ile^  and  ap-    ttOn^^ew  prodin.  ^%— . 

petite;  andthiipaintlil  ditonlertheaee-    planatitHitifewieh  tSrr-liiA)winiMLp 
lortfrard  ncrer  left  him  entirelf,  bnt  n-"  crowdetomlSefhranoaal  ^nf--'—^ 
curred  intenaittiiigly,  with  greater  or    from  ttw  abwnoa  of.  paAUBK,  ^ 
-tati  VloteDce,  u  looft  u  he  lived.  Othen    nev-  iter  conU  not  pe,  r-'  ^'^- 
,  .of-tbe  pai^  did  not  even  ew^  m  wdt,    hjrpothens  npmcntad,  a 
but  died  tinnrtly  after  committing  thit    engendered  in;-  or-   -*- 

impnjdenoe:.  nearer  ttie  earth  t  ,_..  __ 

-Jb  ]B04itheatlEDtk>nof  Bitronomen    mut  be  lituatcd  among  AfSJffiitf^,^ 
was  called  to  tiie  oAntemplation  of  a    mote  heavralj  bodiei.  ■  lUi.  waa  ft- 
new  klar,  which  B{»earedauddenlr  with    eoncelTitile  to  the  ArirtotdiaM.  *i4l|m  ' 
mat  ^lendour    ra   the   constellahoo    notioni  of  a  pateef^  liittfta,  anA'W> 
Serpenfwio«,or0^uchus,aait  Unow    (diangeable  eln  wara  .qaile' at  i^Jmi 
more  comawnlr  called.    Maeathn,  who    with  the  introduetim  of  anr  •OA  igw 
wuoneoftlKeariiesttonoticeit.relBlM    body;  and  we  may  perh^vMMHf 
hiaobMrvatioaain  thefollowingwordi:    theie  lirtnrcii  ii  llm  lint  niibfr  fcjB^ 
"  How  wondetftil  la  this  new  star  I    'I    ration  of  Gafilea'a  hoatiKty.  to  ttOrlSfl- . 
am  certain  that  I  did  not  aee  it  betbn    Ptolemaic  and  Ariitotdian  a^tnlniomi*  '. 
tile  29lh  of  September,  nor  indeed,  on        In  1G06  be  waa  remtNnMV  H|a  .- 
account  of  aeveral  cloudy  nighta,  had  I  a    lectureship,  aiid    faia  aaU^  %  motU'. 
good  view  tiU  tbe  Gth  of  October.  Nxiw    time   inoraaaed.  being  raxjiri  tn   Mil 
that  it  ia  on  ttie  other  aide  of  the  auA,    florins.    .Hia  pulilio  iMtmea  wen  id 
inatead  of  aurpaaring  JajaUr  aa  it  did,    tint  period  ao  much  ttnoAged  that  1^* 
'    and  almoat  rivalling  Venns.  it-aoaroc^    ordinaij'  place  o(  me^ing^wfea  ftx^i^. 
matchea  the  Cor  Xeoma,  and  h'ard^    jnai^Bownt  to  contain  hia  aadita%  «ad 
anrpassea  Saturn.    It  continnea  bow>,.  he 'waa  on  aercModcaaionavbltBeAff ..' 
ever  to  thine  with  Ihe  aame  Ijri^t  anil  ..^Manttfi  thftiopm  air.-piaTtn toaMMJly  '■ 
■trongly  tparldii^  light,«nd  dumgea  ita    a^Mal<>fiiiedieiAe,'f(tii«lflaMiLoa)aa]j^^.'. 
colours  almost  with  erery  moment ;  flitt    to  contain  iw  thnjiaaiiA  piq-arfna      ^v  ..-', 
tawny,  thenyeUow,iH«seotIypiurple'and     *'^b(ftif  tMtime  h^  w^ otawdaaUf  ' 
red,  and,  when  it  hak  riaen  above  tbT  annojiad  iif^  a  fmm  MtUoeacflf.tllvi ' 
vapoura,  most  frequently  wtnte."    Thit    niune  m  Uiiltl>^t^:ir  U^ipm,  ivho  piratc<)' 
was   by  no  mdlna  an  unprecedented'  an  ilutrtthient  which  Ualileo  had  hi^.,'. 
phenomenon;  indthe  cohous  readtf    venled  some  years  before,  and  had  caJled 
may  And  in  Sicoioll*  a  catalogue- rfth^    the  geometrical  and  military  compass^ 
principal  nev  ataiv  which  han.a(Jdl|f.    The  original  offender  was  a  Germain 
ferent  tLDU*  appCaitA    Ifi^ii'-a'm^.'  tiawed  Simoo  Mayer,  whom  we  sb«il  i 
dition  ^'a  similaroDODTreitce  as'eady-  meet .  with    afterwards    arrogating  .<!» 
as  the  timtis  of  the  Greek  astronomer     himself.the  niept  of  oneaf  G^ileo'sBd* 
HLpj)iirchu<t;  wdo  h  said  to  liavi-  been.    Iroiiomical  discoveries;*  bat  On  this,  oc- 
stimuiatedbyittolli6fbrmBtiotioEhi»*a-  _casion.  as  soon  as.  he  Jound- Galileo-  'S 
talogirt  OttlK  tilars ;  afid  onlv  Ihlrty-tvro  '  disposed  to  resent  lh£  iiQiny   done  to 
years  twfouc,  in  lS7-i,  the  aftmc  remade-    him.  he  hastily  quitted  Italy,  leaving  hie 
aUe  pheiKHOtjnon  in  the  t-olislellaliOtt    friend  Capralo  bear  alone  the  Shame  pi 
Cassiopeia  Mas  mainly  ipdirumestal  m^the  exposure  which  followed.    The  in? 
detaching  the  celelirated  Tfeba  Brahe    strument  is  of  simple  construction,  coo- 
from  the  themical  Btufliea,  which  till    ^siilinK  merely  of  tiiYo  straight  rulers, 
then  divided  his  alltmtinn  »4lh  astro-  .'connected  bya  joint;  so  thai  they  can 
nomy.    T^cho**  star  diaa^^tsared  at  the     be  set  to  any  required  angle.     This 

'-^ ^^ simple  and  useful  iuslrument,  now  called-'  >^ 

•  Aini{<i[iiaHonbo,Ttf.i.i  the  Sector,  la  to  befouudin^ostevof ; 
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caie  of  mathematical  instntments.  In-  a  short  treatise  on  the  method  of  mea- 
stead  of  the  trigonometrical  and  logaritli-  suring  heights  and  distances  with  the 
mic  lines  which  are  now  generally  en-  quadrant  and  plumb  line.  The  treatise, 
graved  upon  it,  Graliko's  compass  merely  which  is  printed  by  itself  at  the  end  of 
contained,  on  one  aide,  three  pairs  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Padua  ^tion  of 
lines,  divided  in  simple,  duplicate,  and  Galileos  works,  contains  nothing  more 
triplicate  proportion,  with  a  fourth  pair  than  the  demonstrations  belonging  to 
on  which  were  registered  the  specific  the  same  operations.  They  are  quite 
gravities  of  several  of  the  most  common  elementary,  and  contain  little  or  notning 
metals.  These  were  used  for  multipli-  that  was  new  even  at  that  time, 
cations,  divisions,  and  the  extraction  of  Such  an  instrument  as  Galileo's  Com- 
roots;  for  finding  the  dimensions  of  pass  was  of  much  more  importance 
equally  heavy  biuls  of  different  ma-  before  the  grand  discovery  of  loga- 
terials,  &c.  On  the  other  side  were  rithms  than  it  can  now  be  considered : 
lines  contrived  for  assisting  to  describe  however  it  acquires  an  additional  in- 
any  required  polygon  on  a  given  Une ;  terest  from  the  value  which  he  himself 
for  findmg  polygons  of  one  kind  equal  set  on  it.  In  1607,  Capra,  at  the  insti- 
in  area  to  tnose  of  another ;  and  a  mul-  ^ion  of  Mayer,  published  as  his  own 
titude  of  other  similar  operations  useful  invention  what  he  calls  the  proportional 
to  the  practical  engineer.  hoop,  which  is  a  mere  copv  of  Galileo's 
Unless  the  instrument,  which  is  now  instrument  This  product  from  Galileo 
called  Gunter*s  scale,  be  much  altered  a  long  essay,  entitled  *'  A  Defence  of 
from  what  it  originally  was,  it  is  diffi-  Galileo  against  the  Calumnies  and  Im- 
cult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  postures  of  Balthasar  Capra."  Hisprin- 
Salusbury  chaises  Gunter  with  plaffi-  cipal  complaint  seems  to  have  been  of 
arism  from  Galileo's  Compass.  He  de-  the  misrepresentations  which  Capra  had 
Clares  that  he  has  closely  compared  the  published  of  his  lectures  on  the  new 
two,  and  can  find  no  difierence  between  star  already  mentioned,  but  he  takes 
them.*  There  has  also  been  some  con-  occasion,  after  pointing  out  the  blunders 
fusion,  by  several  writers,  l)etween  this  and  falsehoods  which  Capra  had  com- 
instrument  and  what  is  now  commonly  mittcd  on  that  occasion,  to  add  a  com- 
called  the  Proportional  Compass.  Hie  plete  proof  of  liis  piracy  of  the  geo- 
latter  consists  of  two  slips  of  metal  metrical  compass.  He  showed,  from  the 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  connected  bv  authenticated  depositions  of  workmen, 
a  pin  which,  sliding  in  a  groove  througn  and  of  those  for  whom  the  instruments 
l)oth,  can  be  shifted  to  different  po-  had  been  fabricated,  that  he  had  devised 
sitions.  Its  use  is  to  find  proportional  them  as  earlv  as  the  year  1597,  and 
lines ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  opening  had  explained  their  construction  and 
measured  by  each  pair  of  Icjp  will  be  m  use  both  to  Balthasar  himself  and  to 
the  same  proportion  in  which  the  slips  his  father  Aurelio  Capra,  who  was  then 
are  divided  by  the  centre.  The  divisions  residing  in  Padua.  He  gives,  in  tlie 
usually  marked  on  it  are  calculated  for  same  essay,  the  minutes  of  a  public 
findins;  the  submultiples  of  straight  lines,  meeting  between  himself  and  Capra,  in 
and  the  chords  of  submultiple  arcs,  which  he  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Montucla  has  mentioned  this  mistake  the  university,  that  wherever  Capra  had 
of  one  instrument  for  the  other,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  his  book 
charges  Voltaire  with  the  more  inex-  propositions  which  were  not  to  be  met 
cusabie  error  of  confounding  Galileo's  with  in  Galileo's,  he  had  fallen  into  the 
with  the  Mariner's  Compass.  He  re-  greatest  absurdities,  and  betrayed  the 
fers  to  a  treatise  by  Hulsius  for  his  most  complete  ignorance  of  his  subject, 
authority  in  attributing  the  Proportional  The  consequence  of  this  public  expo- 
Compass  to  Burg,  a  German  aslrono-  sure,  and  of  the  report  of  the  famous 
mer  of  some  celebrity.  Horcher  also  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  to  whom  the  matter 
has  been  styled  the  mventor ;  but  he  had  been  referred,  was  a  formal  proM- 
did  no  more  than  describe  its  form  aiMl  bition  by  the  university  of  Capra's  pub- 
application.  In  the  firontispiece  of  his  lication,  and  all  copies  of  the  book  then 
lK)ok  is  an  engraving  of  this  compass  on  hand  were  seized,  and  probably  de- 
exactly  similar  to  those  wliich  arc  now  stroyed,  though  Galileo  has  preserved 
used.t  To  the  description  which  Ga-  it  from  oblivion  by  incorporating  it  in 
lileo  published  of  his  compass,  he  added  his  own  publication. 

"  "       -,  ~ — — Nearly  at  the  same  time,  1607,  or  im- 

♦  lw«cio  Si«!.i  ^                  Moruici..  mediately  after,  he  first  turned  his  atten- 

icoj.  tion  towards  the  loadstone,  on  which  our 
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countryman  Gilbert  had  already  pub-  greater  and  more  frequent  senrioe  to 
lislietl  his  researches,  conducted  in  the  students  than  in  the  rest  of  my  life  I 
true  spirit  of  the  inductive  method.  Very  could  personally  afford  them.    Greater 
little  that  is  original  is  to  be  found  in  leisure  than  I  nave  here  I  doubt  if  I 
Galileo's  works  on  this  subject,  except  could  meet  with  elsewhere,  so  long  as  I 
some  allusions  to  his  method  of  arming  am  compelled  to   support  my  family 
magnets,  in  which,  as  in  most  of  his  from  my  public  and  private  lectures, 
practical  and  mechanical  operations,  he  (nor  would  I  willingly  lecture  in  any 
appears  to  have  been  singularly  success-  other  city  than  this,  for  several  reasons 
ful.    Sir  Kenelm  Digby  *  asserts,  that  which  would  be  long  to  mention)  never- 
the  magnets  armed  by  Galileo  would  theless  not  even  the  liberty  I  have  ha« 
su])p()rt  twice  as  great  a  weight  as  one  is  sufficient,  where  I  am  obliged  to  spend 
of  Gilberts  of  the  same  size.    Galileo  many,  and  often  the  best  hours  of  the 
was  well  acquainted,  as  appears  from  day  at  the  request  of  this  and  that  man. 
his  frequent  allusions  in  diirerent  parts  —My  public  salary  here  is  520  florins, 
of  his  works,  with  what  Gilbert  had  whicn  I  am  almost  certain  wUl  be  ad- 
done,  of  whom  he  says,  "  I  extremely  yanced  to  as  many  crowns  upon  my  re- 
praise,  admire,  and  envy  this  author ; —  election,  and  these  I  can  greatly  increase 
I  think  him,  moreover,  worthy  of  the  by  receiving  pupils,  and  from  private  lec- 
greatest  praise  for  the  many  new  and  tures,  to  any  extent  that  I  please.    My 
true  observations  that  he  has  made  to  public  duty  does  not  confine  me  during 
the  disgrace  of  so  many  vain  and  fabling  more  than  60  half  hours  in  the  year,  and 
autliors,  who  write,  not  from  their  own  even  that  not  so  strictly  but  that  I  may, 
knovvltnlge  only,  but  repeat  every  thing  on  occasion  of  any  business,  contrive  to 
they  hear  from  the  foohsh  vulgar,  with-  g[et  some  vacant  days ;  the  rest  of  my 
out  attempting  to  satisfy  themselves  of  time  is  absolutely  at  my  own  disposal ; 
the  same  by  experience,  perhaps  that  but  because  my  private  lectures  and  do- 
they  may  not  diminish  the  size  of  thdr  mestic  pupils  are  a  great  hindrance  and 
books.**  interruption  of  my  studies,  I  wish  to 
Galileo*s  reputation  being  now  greatly  live  entirely  exempt  from  the  fbrmer, 
increased,  proposals  were  made  to  him,  and  in  great  measure  from  the  latter : 
in  1G09,  to  return  to  his  original  situ-  for  if  I  am  to  return  to  my  native  coun- 
ation  at  IHsa.     He  had  been  in  the  try,  I  should  wish  the  first  oliject  of  his 
habit  of  passing  over  to  Florence  du-  Serene  Highness  to  be,  that  leisure  and 
rinp^  the  academic  vacation,  for  the  pur-  opportuni^  should  be  eiven  me  to  coin- 
pose  of  giving  mathematical   instruo-  plete  my  works  without  employing  mj- 
tion  to  the  younger  members  of  Ferdi-  self  in  lecturing. — And,  m  short,   I 
nand's  family ;  and  Cosmo,  who  had  should  wish  to  gain  my  bread  fhHn  my 
now  succeeded  his  father  as  duke  of  writings,  which  I  would  always  dedi- 
Tuscany,  regretted  that  so  masterly  a  cate  to  my  Serene  Master. — ^The  works 
genius  had  been  allowed  to  leave  the  which  I  nave  to  finish  are  principally 
university  which  he  naturally  shoukL  —two  books  on  the  system  or  struc- 
have  graced.    A  few  extracts  from  Gii-  ture  of  the  Universe,  an  immense  work, 
lileo's  answers  to  these  overtures  will  full  of  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  geo- 
servL>  to  show  the  nature  of  his  situation  metry ;  three  books  on  Local  Motion, 
at  Padua,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  a  science  entirely  new,  no  one»  either 
time  was  there  occupied.    "  I  will  not  ancient  or  modem,  having  discovered 
hesitate  to  say,  having  now  laboured  any  of  the  very  many  admirable  aoci- 
durin(>:  twenty  years,  and  those  the  best  dents  which  I  demonstrate  in  natural 
of  my  life,  in  dealing  out,  as  one  may  sav,  and  violent  motions,  so  that  I  may  with 
in  detail,  at  the  request  of  any  body,  tne  very  ^reat  reason  call  it  a  new  science, 
little  talent  which  God  has  granted  to  ana  invented  by  me  frt>m  its  very  first 
my  assiduity  in  my  profession,  that  my  principles ;  three  books  of  Mechanics, 
>vish  certainly  would  be  to  have  suffi-  two  on  the  demonstration  of  principles 
cient  rest  and  leisure  to  enable  me,  be-  and  one  of  problems  j  and  although 
fore  my  Ufe  comes  to  its  close,  to  conclude  others  have  treated  this  same  mattert 
three  great  works  which  I  have  in  hand,  yet  all  that  has  bera  hitherto  written, 
and  to  publish  them  ;  which  might  per-  neither  in  quantity,  nor  otherwise,  is 
haps  bring  some  credit  to  me,  and  to  the  quarter  of  wtuit  I  am  writing  on  it 
those  who  had  favoured  me  in   this  I  have  also  different  treatises  on  natural 
undertaking,  and  possibly  may  be  of  subjects;  On  sound  and  speech;  On  light 

.  and  colours;  On  the  tkle;  On  the  eom- 

•  Treatise  of  tb«  Natar«  uf  Bodici.  LoadoD,  i€66.  positi^  of  continuous  quantity ;  On  tha 
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]aolkiiisofaiunali)--Aiid<»tiiersbeskle8.  supposed  that  many  were  burnt  by  his 
I  h«v«  alio  an  idea  of  writing  some  inntuated  grandson  Cosimo.  who  con- 
books  relating  to  the  military  art*  giving  ceived  he  was  thus  offering  a  proper 
not  ooJy  a  modd  of  a  aoUier,  hut  teach-  and  pious  sacrifice  before  devoting  hun- 
ing  with  Terv  ciaot  roles  everv  thing  self  to  the  life  of  a  missionary.  A  TVea- 
wnidi  it  ia  his  didy  to  know  uiat  de*  tise  on  Fortification,  by  Galileo,  was 
pends  upon  matfaBBwrtci ;  as  the  know-  found  in  1793,  and  is  contained  among 
tedga  Off  aaitimiMtatkm,  drawing  up  the  documents  published  by  Yentun. 
hattalioni,  faitiftcationa,  assaults,  j^an-  Galileo  does  not  profess  in  it  togivemuch 
ning,  fmnijiiig,  fbe  knowledge  of  artil-  original  matter,  but  to  lay  before  his  read- 
kry,  the  vm  of  inshroments,  &o.  I  ers  a  compendium  of  the  most  approved 
also  wkh  to  raprint  the  *  Use  of  my  Geo-  principles  then  already  known.  It  has 
metfioal  CooB^paaa,*  which  is  demcated  been  supposed  that  Gustavus  Adolphus 
to  his  hif^^neaa,  and  whieh  is  no  loofler  of  Sweoen  attended  Galileo's  lectures  on 
to  be  met  with;  IbrUuf  instrument  has  thissubject,  whilst  in  Italy ;  but  the  &ct 
ezporknioedsuim&TOur  from  the  public,  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Gahleo 
that  in  fact  no  other  instruments  of  this  himself  mentions  a  Prince  Gustavus  of 
kind  are  now  made,  and  I  know  that  up  Sweden  to  whom  he  gave  instruction  in 
to  this  time  several  thousands  of  mine  mathematics,  but  the  dates  cannot  well 
have  been  made. — ^I  aay  nothing  as  to  be  made  to  agree.  The  ouestion  de- 
the  amount  of  my  salary,  feeling  con-  serves  notice  omy  from  its  having  been 
vinoed  that  as  I  am  to  live  upon  it;  made  the  subject  of  controversy. 
the  graeiousness  of  his  highnass  would  The  loss  of  Galileo's  Essav  on  Conti- 
not  deprive  me  of  any  of  those  com-  nuous  Quantity  is  particularly  to  be 
forts,  which,  however,  I  feel  the  want  regretted,  as  it  would  be  highly  mterest- 
of  Im  than  many  oUiera ;  and  there-  ing  to  see  how  far  he  succeeded  in 
fore  I  say  .nothing  more  on  the  subjeet  methodising  his  thouriits  on  this  import- 
Finally,  on  the  title  and  profession  of  ant  topic.  It  is  to  his  pupil  Cavalieri 
my  service,  I  should  wish  that  to  the  (who  refused  to  publish  his  book  so 
name  of  Mathematician,  his  highness  long  as  he  hoped  to  see  Galileo's  printed) 
would  add  that  of  Fhiloaopber,  as  I  that  we  owe  "  The  Method  of  Indivisi. 
profess  to  have  studied  a  mater  num-  bles,**  which  is  universally  recognized  as 
ber  of  years  m  phitosophy  ttian  months  one  of  the  ihrst  germs  oi  the  powerM 
in  pure  matfaematies ;  and  how  I  have  methods  of  modem  analysis.  Through- 
profited  b^il;  andif  laanoroii^  to  out  Galileo's  works  we  find  many  indi- 
deserve  this  title,  I  may  tot  their  high-  cations  of  hu  having  thought  much  on 
neases  see  as  often  aa  it  shall  ploise  the  subject,  but  his  remarks  are  vague, 
them  to  give  me  an  oppoitonity  of  die-  and  bear  little,  if  at  all,  on  the  appli- 
cosaine  such  suljeets  m  their  pieaenoe  cation  of  the  method.  To  this  the 
with  those  who  ate  moat  esteemed  in  chief  part  of  Cavalieri's  book  is  devoted, 
tiiis  knowledge.**  It  may  pertuma  be  th'ougnhewasnotsoentirdyr^;ardless 
seen  in  the  cxprssakms  of  this  leHmv  of  the  principles  on  whidi  his  method 
that  Galileo  was  not  inclined  to  nndcr*  of  measuring  spaces  is  founded,  as  he 
▼alue  his  own  merits,  but  the  peeoliar  is  sometimes  represented.  This  method 
nature  of  the  oorreqiondenee  shonld  be  consisted  in  considering  lines  as  made 
taken  into  aooount,  whieh  might  jostiiy  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  points,  sur- 
bis  indulging  a  httto  more  tiian  usoal  in  frioes  in  like  manner  as  composed  of 
aelf-praise,  mid  it  wouM  have  beanper«  lines,  and  sohds  of  surfaces;  but  there 
haps  almost  impoasibto  for  him  to  naie  is  an  observation  at  the  beginning  of 
remained  entirety  l»lind  to  his  vast  ai^o^  the  7th  book,  which  shews  dearly  that 
tiority  over  hia  oontemporaiies.  Cavalieri  had  taken  a  much  more  pro- 
•  Many  of  t|^  treatiaea  which  Galileo  found  view  <^  the  suliject  than  is  implied 
here  mentiona,  aa  wnSL  aa  another  on  in  this  superficial  exposition,  and  had 
dialling,  have  bean  inaeoverably  kMt,  approaehed  very  dosely  to  the  appa- 
througn  the  superatilisna  weakneas  of  rently  mure  exact  theories  of  his  suc- 
aome  of  his  relationa,  iHm>  aftor  hia  oessora.  Anticipating  the  objections  to 
death  snftred  the  family  aooieasor  to  his  hypothesis,  he  argues,  that  **  there 
mramine  his  papers,  aafl  to  destroy  ia  no  neeessi^  to  suppose  the  oonti- 
whatever  seemed  to  him  dbjeetionabto ;  mious  quantibes  made  up  of  these  in- 
a  portion  whidi,aeo(miing  to  the  notiona  dnrisible  parts,  but  only  that  they  wiil 
tfcMen  prevalent,  was  like  to  comprise  tiie  observe  the  tame  ratios  as  thoseparts 
most  vahiable  part  of  the  pmn  aub-  dor  It  ought  not  to  \»  omitted,  that 
mittad  to  ^thia  tqpoqpalion*  it  ia  ako  Kepler  also  had  given  an  imputoe  to 
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Cavalieri  in  his  '*  New  meOkod  of  Guar  hnmoured  reUnrtg,  and  by  prosecuting 

gin^r  which  is  the  earliest  work  with  his  observations  with  renewed  assidiufy 

which  we  are  acquainted,  where  prin-  and  zeal. 

ciples  of  this  sort  are  employed.*  The  use  of  single  lenses  in  aid  of  the 

sight  had  been  lon^  known.    Spectacles 

Chapter  VI.  were  in  common  use  at  the  beginiiiDg 

-'^^^^'^^SirKS:  ss?ti?^srof"tte 

^^  5a«m-/>i^^«-Z)^Dommw--  ^t  ^e  expect^  frcmi  a  combinatiim 

Ji^  P^f^^^P^^^  eei&nty  that  any  of  these  aSS^  had 

elected  Professor  at  Padua/or  life.  attempted  to  redice  their  kleas  to  pwc- 

Thb  year  1609  was  signalised  by  tice.  Alter  the  discovery  of  the  telft- 
Galileo's  discovery  of  the  telescope,  scope,  almosteveiycountey  endeavoured 
which,  in  the  minds  of  many,  is  the  (Nin-  to  find  in  the  wriUnn  of  its.  early 
cipal,  if  not  the  sole  invention  associated  philosophers  traces  of  the  knowledge  oif 
with  his  name.  It  cannot  be  denied  such  an  instrument,  but  in  'gjeneral  with 
that  his  fame,  as  the  founder  of  the  success  yery  inadequate  to  the  leal  of 
school  of  experimental  philosoj^y,  has  th^  national  preiiossessions*  There 
been  in  an  unmerited  degree  cast  into  are  two  authors  especially  to  whom  the 
the  shade  by  the  splendour  of  his  astro-  attention  of  Kepler  and  others  was 
nomical  discovenes;  yet  Lagrangef  turned,  immediatdyiq[Km  the  prmnulga^ 
surely  errs  in  the  opposite  extreme,  when  tion  of  the  discovery,  as  containing  the 
he  almost  denies  that  these  form  any  germ  of  it  in  their  works.  These  are 
real  or  solid  part  of  the  glory  of  this  Baptista  Porta,  and  Gerolamo  Fracas- 
great  man;  and  Montucla$  omits  an  im-  toro.  We  have  already  had  occaslpii . 
portant  ingredient  in  his  merit,  when  he  to  quote  the  Homocentrica  of  n«eaa-  \ 
(in  other  respects  very  justly)  remarks,  toro,  who  died  in  1553  ;  the  fellow-  * 
that  it  required  far  l^s  gemus  to  point  ins  expressions,  though  they  seem  t6 
a  telescope  towards  the  livens  than  to  r^sr  to  actual  eiq>eriment,  yet  iS^l  dliort 
trace  the  unheeded,  because  daily  re-  of  the  meaning  with  whidi  it  has  been 
curring,  phenomena  of  motion  up  to  its  attempted  to  invest  them.  Aflar  ex- 
simple  and  phmaiy  laws.  We  are  to  plaining  and  commenting  on  some  phe- 
remember  that  in  the  days  of  Galileo  nomena  of  refraction  tkrousii  ^Uflnent 
a  telescope  could  scarcely  be  pointed  to  media,  to  which  he  was  led  by  the 
the  hea^vens  with  impunity,  imd  (that  a  necessity  of  reconciling  hn  theonr  with 
courageous  mind  was  required  to  con-  the  variable  magnitudes  of  the  planets, 
tradict,  and  a  strong  one  to  bear  down,  he  goes  on  to  say — "  For  which  rea- 
a  party,  who,  when  invited  to  look  on  son,  those  tlungs  which  are  seen  at  the 
any  object  in  the  heavens  which  Ans*  bottom  of  water,  appear  greater  than 
totle  had  never  suspected,  immediately  thdse  which  are  at  the  top ;  and  If  any 
refused  all  credit  to  those  senses,  to  one  look  through  two  eyeglasses^  oru 
which,  on  other  oqcasions,  they  so  confi-  placsd  vpon  the  oikar^  he  wul  see  eveqr 
dently  appealed,  lit  surelv  is  a  real  thing muchlargerandnearer.*** It ahoold 
and  solicl  part  of  Galileo's  ^oiy  that  he  seem  that  this  nassage  (as  DeUmbiehas 
consumed  his  life  in  laborious  and  inde-  already  remarked)  rattor  refai  to  the 
fatigable  observations,  and  that  he  per-  dose  application  of  one  glass  upon  an- 
severed  in  announcing  his  discoveries  other,  imd  it  may  fiuriy  be  doubted 
undisgusted  by  the  invectives,  and  im-  whether  any  thing  analogous  to  the 
dismayed  by  tne  persecutions,  to  which  composition  of  the  tdescope  was  in  the 
they  subjected  him.  Plagiarist  1  liar  I  writer's  thoughts.  Baptista  Fdrta 
impostor !  heretic !  were  among  the  ex-  writes  on  the  same  sulject  more  lul^ ; 
pressions  of  maliznant  hatred  lavished  r-*'  Concave  lenses  show  distant  obgem 
upon  him,  and  although  he  also  vras  inost  deariy,  convex  ttiose  wldoh  an 
not  without,  some  violent  and  foul-  nearer,  whence  ttor  niay  be  used  to 
mouthed  partisans,  yet  it  must  be  told  assist  the  sight  With  a  concate  i^ass 
to  liis  credit  that  he  himself  seldom  distant  otjects  will  be  seen,  small,  hot 
condescended  to  notice  these  torrents  dis&iet;  widi  a  convex  one  those  neaiL 
of  abuse, ,  otherwise   than   by  good-  at  hand,  larger,  but  confused ;  if,  yom 

«  NoTA  Stereometrift  DoUonm— liidi,  1S15.  "  "  Tii  ilin  iiniffli  nniiliiii  li  iiiiJi  inniitfif. 

i  Meeaniqve  AiMlrtMiM.                                     *  altim«ll»ricBilttWilti».ttHmwilto«tpiMiMalQim 
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ktioHf  rigktlf  how  to  eombine  one  of  placed  directly  in  front,  b\it  with  its  axis 
mch  mjrU  you  w&l  tee  both  far  and  near  inclined,  must-  be  adapted  to  that  focus : 
oiffecie  larger  and  dearer "  *  These  and  let  obtuse  angl«i  or  right  angled 
words  show,  if  Porta  really  was  then  triangles  be  cut  out  with  two  cross  lines 
iinac<{uainted  with  the  telescope,  how  on  each  side  drawn  from  the  centre,  and 
dose  it  is  posinMe  to  ptss  by  an  inven-  aglass  iepeciUum)  will  be  completcKi.fit  for 
tion  without  lighting  on  it,  for  of  pre-  tl^  purposes  we  mentioned.*'  Ifit  were  not 
dMy  such  %  eomhination  of  a  convex  for  the  word  "  specillum;*  which,  in  the 
mod  ooncate  kns,  fitted  to  the  ends  of  passage  immediately  preceding  this, 
an  organ  pipe  by  way  of  tube,  did  the  rorta*  contrasts  with  *'  sjfeculum"  and 
whole  of  Galileo's  telescope  consist,  which  he  afterwards  explains  to  mean  a 
If  Porta  had  stopped  here  he  might  glass  lens,  it  would  be  very  clear  that 
more  securely  have  enjoyed  the  repu-  uie  foregoing  passage  (supposing  it  to 
tation  of  the  invention,  but  he  then  pro*  have  an^  meamng)  must  be  referred  to 
ftsses  to  deseribe  the  construction  of  a  reflecting  telescope,  and  it  is  a  little 
his  instrument,  which  has  no  relation  singular  that  while  this  obscure  passage 
whatever  to  his  previous  remarks.  *'  I  has  attracted  universal  attention,  no 
shall  now  endeavour  to  show  in  what  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  taken 
manner  we  may  contrive  to  recognize  any  notice  of  the  following  unequivocal 
our  friends  at  the  distance  of  several  description  of  the  principal  part  of 
miles,  and  how  those  of  weak  sight  may  Newton*s  construction  of  the  same  in- 
read  the  most  minute  letters  from  a  strument  It  is  in  the  5th  chapter 
distance.  It  is  an  invention  of  great  of  the  17thbook,  where  Porta  explains 
utility,  and  grounded  on  optical  prin-  by  what  device  exceedingly  minute  let- 
dples,  nor  is  it  at  all  dfficult  of  execu-  ters  may  be  read  without  difficulty, 
tion ;  but  it  must  be  so  divulged  as  not  "  Place  a  concave  mirror  so  that  the 
to  be  understood  by  the  vulgar,  &nd  yet  back  of  it  may  lie  against  your  breast ; 
be  dear  to  the  shaipsighted.**  The  opposite  to  it,  and  within  the  burning 
description  which  follows  seems  far  point,  place  the  writing;  put  a  plane 
enougn  removed  from  the  appr^nded  mirror  behind  it,  that  may  be  under  your 
danger  of  bdn^  too  dear,  and  in*  eyes.  Then  the  images  of  the  letters 
deed  every  writer  who  hais  hitherto  which  are  in  the  concave  mirror,  and 
quoted  it  has  merely  given  the  passi^  which  the  concave  has  magnified,  will 
in  its  origind  Latin,  apparently  dEespair-  be  refiected  in  the  plane  mirror,  so  that 
ing  of  an  intelligible  translation.  With  you  may  read  without  difficulty.*' 
some  dterations  in  the  pimetuadon.  We  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with 
which; appear  neeessaiy  to  nring  it  into  the  Italian  translation  of  Porta's  Na- 
any  grammatical  eonstrtiction,t  it  may  turd  Magic,  which  was  pul)lished  in 
be  supposed  to  bear  something  lUse  tbie  1611,  un&r  his  own  superintendence ; 
following  meaning: — '* Let  a  view  be  but  the  English  translator  of  1658 
contrived  in  the  centre  of  a  mipror,  would  probably  have  known  if  any 
where  it  is  most  effective.  All  the  solar  intelligible,  interpretation  were  there 
rays  are  exceedingly  dispersed,  uid  do  given  of  the  mysterious  passage  above 
not  in  the  least  come  together  (in  the  quoted,  and  his  translation  is  so  devoid 
true  centre) ;  but  there  is  a  oonoourse  of  of  meaning  as  strongly  to  miUtate  against 
all  the  rays  in  the  centrd  part  of  the  this  idea.  Porta,  indeed,  claimed  the 
said  mirror,  half  way  towards  the  other  invention  as  his  own,  and  is  believed  to 
centre,  whore  the  cross  diameters  meet  have  hastened  his  death,  (which  hap- 
Hiis  view  is  contrived  in  the  foUowing  pened  in  1615,  he  being  then  80  years 
manner.    A  concave  cylindricd  mirror  old,)  by  the  fatigue   of  composing  a 

.  Treatise  on  the  Tdescope,  in  which  he 

•  Si  atramqat  neit  tummm  MfOTu.  et  lonfia-  had  promised  to  exhaust  the  subject.  We 

mKpfoxiAam^offa«idimTiM»ia.--4fas*Na^  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  same 

t  TiM  pMMm  im  tW*  orifiMi.  wkidi  it  priitod  ^ork  which  was  published   after  his 

aiik*  IB  tiMaditiMt  of  un,  lisT;  1619,  mm!  1686,  k  death  by  Stelliola,T  but  which  contams 

ndti  difprnrntar.  et  eoeaat  mUhI,  sad  «aitio  pt»-  sibly  Steluola  may  have  thought  it  most 


dioi  tpmli  ia  iUJM  madio,  bM  toawtri  pawm-    for  his  friend*s  reputation  to  suppress 
:^:£:r:ZL^^  it    SchottJ  says,  a  friend  of  his  had 

m«a,  wd  lattri  «ao  obliaoo  iwetiMdbwilliB 


4M«r,  iriMfvU  rcro  obtasiaiifnili,  tA  ofUkofoui  *  J>ixiaM»dePtolein»iipec«/o^tr«flp«ctl/«potiasi, 

•Mcaiw,  him  lid«  6mkm  traMT«rMlib«t  UMia,  cs-  qoo  per  tezeeatena  mUli»  peireairalw  mtm  CMMfn. 

«»i>0ad««ci«.   Bt«db«lBmfrittfMian,ad  id.  aetet.                        f  u  T«4eM»)Ho,  lu^. 

f9fatfisUM.«tita.^  '  |Mji^K»tw««tAitwUerbipaIi,X657. 
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seen  Portals  book  in  manuMript,  and    sonption  thereof^  cast  by  some  of  hb 

that  it  did  at  that  time  oontain  the  as-    freends  of  purpose,  upon   downea  m 

sertion  of  Porta's  tiQe  to  the  mvention.    open  fields ;  but  also,  seuen  miles  off» 

After  all  it  is  not  imjnobaUe  that  he    dedared  wluit  hath  beenedooneat  thai 

ma)r  have  derived  his  notions  of  ma^    instant  in  priuate  places.    He  hath  also 

nifying  distant  objects  firom  our  cele-    sundrietimes,  by  the  sunne))eames,  fired 

brated  countryman  Roger  Baoon»  who    powder  and  dischargde  orananoe  haUli 

died  about  the  year  ISOO.    He  has  been    a  mile  and  more  distante ;  which  things 

supposed,  not  without  good  grounds*    I  am  the  boulder  to  report,  f6r  ttiat 

to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  re*    there  areyet  living  diverse  (of  these  his 

cognised  the  use  of  sm|^  lenses  in    dooings)  oceulati  testes,  (eye  witnesses) 

producing  distinct  vision,  snd  he  has    snd  many  other  matters  fiure  mors 

some  expressions  with  respect  to  their    strange  and  rare,  whidi  I  omit  as  im* 

combination  which  promise  efBbots  siift*    pcrti£nit  to  tins  i^soe.** 

logous  to  those  hen  out  by  Porta.    In       We  find  another  pretender  to  the  ho* 

'*  The  AdmiraUe  Torot  of  Art  and  N»-    wmr  of  the  discovery  of  the  talescq^in 

ture,**  he  says,  '^Physical  figurations  ^fhe  odebrated  Antonio  de   Domnis^ 

are  fkr  more  strange,  for  in  su^  manner  'Archbishop  of  8palatro,  fiunous  in  iStub 

may  we  frame  perspeets  snd  lookiog^    aimslsofc^csforbemgoneoftiiefbrst 

glasses  that  one  tmng  diall  wpgme   to  explain  the  theory  m  tiis  rainbow. 

to  be  many,  as  one  man  shall  seems    Mootada,  fbllowii^  P.  Boscovidi,  has 

a  whole  armie ;  and  divers  sunnes  and    scarody  done  justm  to  Da  Dmninbf, 

moones,  yes,  as  many  as  we  please,    wfamn  he  treats  as  a  mers  prstmdsr 

shall  appeare  at  one  time,  fta    And  so    and  ignorant  person.   The  indtspositioii 

may  the  perspeets  be  flramed,  that  things    of  Boscovich  towards  him   Is   soffi- 

most  ferre  off  may  seeme  most  nigh    dently  accounted  fbr  by  the  circamstaaofr 

unto  us,  and  dean  oontrarie,  see  that  we    ^his  bdng  a  Cathdic  prdate  who  had 

may  reade  veiy  small  letters  an  ineredi*    embraced  the  cause  of  Protestaatisiiu 

ble  distance  from  us,  and  bdidd  things    His  nominal  recondliatioQ  with  &e 

how  little  soever  they  be,  and  make    Church  of  Rome  would  probably,  not 

stars  to  appeare  wheresoever  we  wiD,    have  sav«i  him  from  the  slake,  hunct 

&c    And,  besides  all  these,  we  may  so    a  nahmd  death  rdeased  him  when  im* 

frame  perspeets  tiiat  any  man  entmng    prisoned  ma  that  account   at  Rome. 

into  a  house  he  shall  mdeed  seegdC    Judgment  was  pronounced  upon  him 

and  silver,  andpredous  stones,  and  mhak    not^standing,  and  his  body  snd  books 

else  he  vrill,  but  when  he  maketh  haste    were  publidy  burnt  in  the  Caaqpo  ds* 

to  the  place  he  shall  flndjjust  nothing.**    Fkri,  m  1684.  His  treatise,  De  Radiis^ 

It  seems  plain,  that  the  author  is  hm    (whk^  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with) 

speaking  solely  of  mirrors,  and  we  most    was  published  fay  Bsrtdo  sfter  ftm  ae- 

not  too  hastily  draw  the  condusion,  be-    kiumedged  invention  of  the  tdMOopa 

cause  in  the  first  and  last  of  these  assess    by  Galileo;  but  Bart6lo  tdls  us,  in  me 

tions  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  bonie  out    preftMse,  that  the  manuscript  was  com* 

by  facts,  that  he  therefore  wasin posses-    municated  to  him  from  a  coUectbn  of 

sion  of  a  method  of  accomplishmg  the    papers  written  20  yesrs  liefore,  on  his 

middle  problem  slsa    In  the  previous    mqmring  the  Ar^hmshop^s  opinion  with 

chapter,  he  mies  a  long  list  of  notable    reqpect  to  the  n^vly  discovered  instni- 

things,  (mu<m  in  the  style  of  the  Mar-    mem,  and  that  he  got  leave  to  publish 

quis  of  Wcmsester^s  Oentunr  of  Inven-    it,  *  with  te  addition  of  one  (Mr  two 

tons)  which  if  we  can  reaUy  persuade    di^iters.**     The.  treatise  contabs    * 

ourselves  that  he  was  capable  of  accom-    complete  description   of  a  tdesctqps, 

plishin^,  we  mnst  sllow  the  present  Sj^e    whicn,  however,  is  professed  merdy  U> 

to  be  still  immeasuraldy  iniBiicr  to  hum    be  an  improvement  on  qpectades^  and 

in  science.  if  the  author^s  inteirtjon  had  becm  fo 

Thomas  Digges,  in  the  prelisoa  to    interpolate  an  afterwritten  account,  in 

his  Pantometria,  (puldished  in  1691)de-    order  to  secure  to  himsdftiie  undeserved 

dares,  <*  My  fisther,  by  his  continuall    honour  of  the  inventioD,  it.  seoBis  imr 

painfull  practises,  assisted  with   de*    probata  that  he  would  have  suftred 

monstrations  mathwnatican,  was  able,    an  admowledjgment  of  additions,  pre* 

and  sundry  times  hath  bf  proportionall    vious  to  pubiSstkm,  to  be  inssrted  in 

glasses,  dudy   situate  m   convenient    the  pre&ee.    Besid^  the  wlM>le  time 

angles,  not  <mly  disoouered  thii^gs  farre    of  the  work  is  tiiat  of  a  oaodid  and. 

off,  read  letten,  numhered  peeces  of   truth^-sedmig    phikMcpher,    very    nr 

ney,  with  the  veryc  coyne  snd  super-   indeed  remorea  from  being,  as  Mon* 
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tads  oaDa  Um,  ooMpieoimt  for  igno-  dated  Padua,  31st  August,  1609. 'f 
nnoe  ef«o  among  rat  %norant  men  of  "  We  have  no  news,  except  the  return 
hit  age.  He  giTW  a  dniing  of  a  con-  of  His  Serene  Highness,  and  the  re- 
▼ez  and  ooncate  knt,  and  traces  the  election  of  the  lecturers,  among  whom 
paaiage  of  the  n^  through  them ;  to  Sign.  Galileo  has  contrived  to  get  1000 
whidi  he  guhioim,  that  ne  ha«  not  florins  for  life ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  on 
■atiafted  hnoewr  widi  asf  determination  account  of  an  eyeglass,  like  the  one 
of  Uie  pt9am  diehuiee  to  which  the  which  woe  emit  from  Flanders  to  Car^ 
glastte  ehoilld  be  eepvated,  aoeording  dinal  Borgheee.  We  have  seen  some 
to  their  eunfeiity  Mid  eonearity,  but  here,  and  truly  they  succeed  well** 
leoonuaendt  the  proper  distance  to  be  It  is  allowed  by  every  one  that  the 
fMind  bf  eoCuel  ezperimeat»  and  tells  Dutchman,  orratherZealander,  made  his 
us,  that  ttw  eflbel  of  the  instrument  will  discovery  by  mere  accident,  ^ich 
betoprrrwttheeoofttflDii  arising  from  greatly  derogates  from  any  honour 
the  interfBeoee  of  the  dirset  and  re-  attached  to  it ;  but  even  this  diminished 
fraetod  rays,  aad  te  magnify  the  object  degree  of  credit  has  been  fiercely  dis« 
by  inereasin^  the  Tisible  angle  under  puted*  According  to  one  account, 
Whieh  it  is  newed.  These,  among  the  which  appears  consistent  and  probable, 
many  elaimants,  are  oertainly  the  au«  it  had  been  made  for  sometime  before 
thors  who  approeehed  the  most  neariy  its  unportance  was  in  the  slightest  de- 
to  the  discovery:  and  the  reader  may  gree  understood  or  appreciated,  but 
judge,  ft<offl  tiie  passeges  cited,  whether  was  set  up  in  the  optician's  shop  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  telescope  oan  with  a  eurions  philosophical  toy,  show- 
probabilitT  be  rsfimred  to  a  period  ear-  ing  a  large  and  inverted  image  of  a 
usr  than  ttie  oommenMOieiit  i^  the  17th  weatheroock,  towards  which  it  was  di- 
oentnry.  At  all  events,  we  can  find  no  reeted.  The  Marquis  Spmola,  chancing 
earlier  traee  of  its  \matt  ef^^lied  to  anv  to  see  it,  wasstruck  witn  the  phenome- 
practical  use;  the  knoime,  if  it  esietedL  non,  purchased  the  instrument,  and 
remamed  qpeeuktife  and  Danreo*  presented  it  either  to  the  Archduke 
In  ie09,  Gahleo,tfaenbeiBa£on  avisil  Albert  of  Austria,  or  to  Prince  Maurice 
to  a  friend  at  Venioet  heara  a  rumour  of  Nassau,  whose  name  appears  in 
of  the  rseent  mfentioB*  by  a  Dutoh  every  version  of  the  story,  and  who 
spe^cla-nud«;of  aninstnunsnt  whieh  first  entertained  the  idea  of  employing 
was  said  to  npnesnft  distant  olgeota  it  in  ndlitaiy  reoonnoiisances. 
nearer  than  tlMqr  neuaOy  appemd.  Zaoharias  Jansen,  and  Henry  Lipper- 
Aooofding  to  hie  own  aeoonat*  diii  ge-  hey,  two  speetade-makers,  living  dose 
noral  ranioar»  vdddi  was  eonfinned  to  to  each  other,  near  the  church  of  Mid- 
him  bf  letters  from  Puia«  was  all  Uial  dleburg,  have  both  had  strenuous  sup- 
he  learned  on  ttieeoMeet:  and  retunnng  porters  oftheir  title  to  the  invention.  A 
to  Piadna,  he  immediateqr  4^^  i>ua«  thiid  pretender  appeared  afterwards  in 
sdf  to  eopikfcr  the  meene  uj  whieh  the  person  of  James  Metius  of  Alkmaer^ 
soch  an  eflbot  oould  be  produoed  who  is  mentioned  by  Huyghens  and 
Fueoariue,  in  an  abusive  letter  whieh  Dee  Cartes,  but  his  daims  rest  upon 
he  wrote  on  the  eutgeety  asserts  tiiat  one  no  authority  whatever  comparable  to 
of  the  Dutdi  tsteaeopes  bed  bean  il^  that  which  supports  the  other  tw^o. 
that  time  aetuafly  fanoght  to  Veniesb  Abouthalf  a  century  afterwards,  Borelli 
and  that  he  (Foeoatius)  had  seen  tt ;  was  at  the  pains  to  collect  and  publish 
which,  even  U  true,  is  pcriiBetly  eon-  a  numk)er  of  letters  and  depositions 
sietent  witfi  Gahlacf s  statement  $  and  wfaioh  he  procured,  as  well  on  one  side 
m  fhet  the  qoe^ion^  whether  or  net  as  on  the  other.f  It  seems  that  the  truth 
Oahleo  saw  te  onginal  instnunant»  lies  between  them,  and  that  one,  pro 

>fth( 


becomes  important  only  from  his  e&>  bably  Jansen,  was  the  inventor  of  the 

pressly  aisiiinniL  the  emkrary.  and  pr»-  ndetoecope^  which  application  of  the 

msfng  to  give  me  tram  of  rsaeaning  by  prindple  was  unquestionably  of  an  earwi 

which  he  diseovared  its  prioeii^ ;  eo  tier  date,  perhaps  as  frur  l>ack  as  1590. 

that  any  insinuation  thit  he  bed  aetaalty  Jansen  gave  one  of  his  microscopes  to 

eeentiM  Dutch  gkss,  beeomee.  a  direet  tiie  Archduke,  who  gave  it  to  Cornelius 

UBpeadmient  of  his  Tsraeily.     It   is  Drebbel,  a  salaried  mathematician  at 

certain,  from  the  following  enraet  of  a  the  court  of  our  James  the  first,  where 

letter  from  Lorenio  Pignosia  to  Faoio  William  Bordli  (not  the  author  above 

Ottaklo,ttiatmatleartofthe]Hddi  «  utOr.  <ruomiiii  .ihutn.  ve»<«m  1744. 

hid  been  sent  to  Italy.   It  le  t  sonm.  DeT«oTeiMoopaiBf«Bton,iflP0« 
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mentioned)  saw  it  many  years  after-  convex  masmifles,  but  it  renders  them 
wards,   when    ambassador    from     the  confused  and  indistinct;   consequently. 
United  Provinces  to  England,  and  got  one  glass  is  insufficient  to  produce  the 
from  Drebbel  this  account  of  the  quar-  desired  effect.    Proceeding  to  consider 
ter  whence  it  came.     Lipperhejr  after-  two  glasses,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
wards,  in   1609,  accidentally  hit  upon  the  plane  dass  causes  no  change,  I  de- 
the  telescope,  and  on  the  fame  of  this  termined  tliat  the  instrument  could  not 
discovery  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  consist  of  the  combination  of  a  plane 
Jansen,   already  in  possession  of  an  glass  with  either  of  the  other  two.     I 
instrument  so  much  resembling  it,  to  therefore  apphed  myself  to  make  expe- 
perceive  the  slight  difference  between  riments  on  combinations  of  the  two 
them,  and  to  construct  a  telescope  in-  other  kinds,  and  thus  obtained  that  of 
dependently  of  Lipperhey,  so  that  each,  which  I  was  in  search."     It  has  been 
with  some  show  of  reason,  might  claim  urged  against  Gidileo  that,  if  he  really 
the  priority  of  the  invention.    A  notion  invented  the   telescope  on  theoretical 
of  ttiis  kind  reconciles  the  testimony  of  principles,  the  same   theory  ought  at 
many  conflicting  witnesses  on  the  sub-  once  to  have  conducted  him  to  a  more 
ject,  some  of  whom  do  not  seem  to  perfect  instrument  than  that  which  he 
distinguish  very  accurately  whether  the  at  first  constructed  ;•  but  it  is  plain,  frt)m 
telescope  or  microscope  is  the  instru-  this  statement,  that  he  does  not  profess 
ment  to  which  their  evidence  refers,  to  have  theorized  beyond  the  determi- 
Borelli  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  nation  of  the  species  of  glass  which  he 
Jansen  was  the  inventor ;  but  not  satis-  should  employ  m  his  experiments,  and 
fied  with  this,  he  endeavours,  with  a  the  rest  or  his  operations  he  avows  to 
glaring  partiality  which  makes  his  for-  have  been  pm^y  empirical.  Besides,  we 
mer  determination  suspicious^  to  secure  must  take  into  account  the  difficulty  of 
for  him  and  his  son  the  more  solid  re-  grinding  the  glasses,  particularly  when  fit 
putation  of  having  anticipated  Galileo  in  tools  were  yet  to  be  made,  and  some- 
the  useful  employment  of  the  invention,  thing  must  be  attributed  to  Galileo's 
He  has  however  inserted  in  his  collec-  eagerness  to  bring  his  results  to  the  test 
tions  a  letter  from  John  the  son  of  Za-  of  actual  experiment,  without  waiting  for 
charias,  in  which  John,   omitting  all  that  improvement  which  a  longer  delay 
mention  of  his  father,  speaks  of  his  might  and  did  suggest.    Galileo's  Ian-* 
own  observation  of  the   satellites    of  guage  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  first 
Jupiter,  evidently  seeking  to  insinuate  passage  which  we  quoted  from  Bap- 
that  they  were  earlier  man  Galileo's ;  tista  Porta,  sufficiently  close  to  make  it 
and  in  this  sense  the  letter  has  since  not  improbable  that  he  might  be  as- 
been  quoted,*  although  it  appears  from  sisted  m  his  inquiries  by  some  recollec- 
John's  own  deposition,  preserved  in  the  tion  of  it,  and  the  same  passage  seems, 
same  collection,  that  at  the  time  of  their  in  like  manner,  to  have  recurred  to  the 
discovery  he  could  not  have  been  more  mind  of  Kepler,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
than  six  years  old.     An  oversight  of  the  invention.    Galileo's  telescope  con- 
this  sort  throws  doubt  on  the  whole  of  sisted  of  a  plano-convex  and  plimo-con- 
the  pretended  observations,  and  indeed  cave  lens,  the  latter  nearest  the  eye, 
the  letter  has  much  the  air  of  being  the  distant  from  each  other  by  the  difter- 
production  of  a  person  imperfectly  in-  ence  of  their  focal  lengths,  being,  in 
formed  on  the  subject  on    which  he  principle,  exactly  the  same  with  the  mo- 
writes,  and  probably  was  compiled  to  Jem  opera-glass.    He  seems  to  have 
suit  Borelli's  purposes,  which  were  to  thought  that  the  Dutch  glass  was  the 
make  Galileo's  share  in  the  invention  same,  but  this  covdd  not  be  the  case, 
appear  as  small  as  possible.           .  if  the  above  quoted  particular  of  the  t n- 
Galileo  himself  gives  a  very  intelli-  verted  weathercock,  which  belongs  to 
j^ble  account  of  the  process  ot  reason-  most  traditions  of  the  story,  be  correct ; 
ing,  by  which  he  detected  the  secret —  because  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  kind 
••I  argued   in  the  following  manner,  of  telescope  not  to  invert  objects,  and 
The  contrivance  consists  either  of  one  we  should  be  thus  furnished  with  a  de- 
glass  or  of  more— one  is  not  sufficient,  monstrative  proof  of  the  falsehood  of 
since.it  must  he  either  convex,  concave,  Fuccarius's  insinuation :    in  that  case 
or  plane  ;  the  last  does  not  produce  any  the  Dutch  glass  must  have  been  similar 
sensible  alteration  in  objects,  the  con-  to  what  was  afterwards  called  the  astro- 
cave  diminishes  them :  it  is  true  that  the  nomical  telescope,  consisting   of  two 

*  ]^acycltipjDdi»  Britannic*.  Art.  Tiliscopi.  *  Ibid. 
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convex.  glttsM  diibuit  from  each  other  and  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the 

by  the  iiun  of  their  focal  kngths.    This  imprisoned  fiend. 
siqipositioii  is  not  controverted  by  the       As  soon  as  Galileo's  first  telescope  was 

foct,  that  this  sort  of  teteccjpe  was  never  completed,  he  returned  with  it  to  Ve- 

emplqyed  by  astronomers  tul  long  after-  nice,  and  the  extsaordinary  sensation 

wards;  for  the  fune  of  Galileo's  obser-  which  it  excited  tends  also  strongly  to 

YmtioDS»  and  the  superior  ex^Uence  of  refute  Fuccarius*s  assertion   that  the 

the  instruments  coostracted  under  his  Dutch  glass  was  already  known  there. 

superintendoioe,  induced  everv  one  in  During  more  tlian  a  month  Galileo's 

the  first  instance  to  imitate  his  con-  whole  time  was  employed  in  exhibiting 

structions  as  closely  as  possible.    The  his  instrument  to  the  principal  inhabit- 

astronomical  telewope   was   however  ants  of  Venice,  who  thronged  to  his 

eventually  found  to  poness  superior  ad-  house  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth 

vantages  over  tiiat  which  Galileo  inuu  of  the  wondeHul  stories  in  circulation ; 

nnedt  and  it  is  on  this  latter  principle  and  at  the  end  of.  that  time  the  Do^, 

tnat  all   modem  refracting  telescopes  Leonardo  Donati,  caused  it  to  l>e  in- 

are  constructed;  the   inversion  being  timated   to  him   that  such  a  present 

counteracted  in  those  which  are  intended  would  not  be  deemed  unacceptable  by 

for  terrestrial  observations,  l)y  the  intro-  the  senate.    Galileo  took  the  hint,  and 

duction  of  a  second  pair   of  similar  his  complaisance  was  rewarded  by  a 

glasses,   which    restore    the    inverted  mandate  confirming  him  for  life  in  his 

image  to  its  original  position.    For  fur-  professorship  at  Fadua,  at  the  same 

ther  details  on  the  improvements  which  time  doubling  his  yearly  salary,  which 

have  been  subsequently  introduced,  and  was  thus  miMe  to  amount  to  1000  flo- 

on  the  refie^^ting  telescope*  which  was  rins. 

not  brought  into  use  till  the  latter  part        It  was  lon^  before  the  phrenzy  of 

of  the  centuiy,  the  reader  is  referred  public  curiosity  abated.     Surturi    de- 

to  the  Treatise  on  Optical  Inst&u-  scribes  a  ludicrous  violence  which  was 

MBNTs.  done  to  himself,  when,  with  the  first 

Gahleo,  about  the  same  time,  con-  tdescope  which  he  had  succeeded  in 

structed  microscopes  on  the  same  prin*  making,  he  went  up  into  the  tower  of 

ciple,  for  we  find  that,  in  1612,  he  me-  St  Mark,  at  Venice,  in  the  vain  hope  of 

sented  one  to  Sigismund,  Kmg  of  Fo-  being  there  entirely  unmolested.    Un- 

land ;  but  his  attention  being  principally  luclmy  he  was  seen  by  some  idlers  in 

devoted  to  the  empk)yment  and  pcilBc-  the  street :  a  crowd  soon  collected  round 

tion  of  his  telescope^  the  microscope  him,  who  insisted  on  taking  possession 

remained  a  long  time  imperfect  in  his  of  his  instrument,  and,  handing  it  one 

hands :  twelve  years  later,   in    1624,  to  the  other,  detained  him  there  for  se- 

he  wrote  to  P.  Federigo  Cesi,  that  he  veral  hours  till  their  curiosity  was  sa- 

had  delayed  to  send  tl:^  microsoope,  the  tiated,  when  he  was  allowed  to  return 

use  of  which  he  there  describes,  l)e^uise  home.     Hearing    them    al&o    inquire 

he  had  only  jusi  brought  if  to  porfec*  eagerly  at  what  inn  he  lodged,  he  thought 

tion,  having  experienced  some  difficulty  it  better  to  quit  Venice  early  the  next 

in  working  the  glasses.    Schott  tells  an  morning,  and  prosecute  his  observations 

amusing  story,  in  his  "Magic  of  Na-  in  a  less  inquisitive  neighbourhood.*  In- 

ture,**  of  a  Bavarian  phi]oB€^>her,  who,  struments  of  an  inferior  description  were 

travelling  in  the  Tjrrol  with  one  of  the  soon  manufactured,  and  vencied  every 

newly  invented  microscopes  about  him,  where  as  philosophical  play  tilings,  much 

was  taken  ill  on  the  road  and  died,  in  the  way  in  which,  in  our  own  time,  the 

The  authorities  of  the  villase  took  pos*  kaleidoscope  spread  over  Europe  as  fast 

session  of  his  baggage,  and  were  pro«  as  travellers  could  carry  them.    But  the 

ceeding  to  perform  the  last  duties  to  his  fabrication  of  a  better  sort  was  long 

body,  when,  on   examining   the   Uttle  confined,  almost  solely,  to  Galileo  and 

glass  instrument  in  his  pocket,  which  those  whom  he  immediately  instructed  ; 

chanced  to  contain  a  flea,  they  were  and  so  late  as  the  year  1G37,  we  find 

struck  with  the  greatest  astonishment  Goertner,  or  as  he  chose  to  call  him- 

and  terror,  and  the   poor   Bavarian,  self,  Hortensius,  assuring  Galileo  that 

condemned  by  acclamation  as  a  sor-  none  could  be  met  \Yith  in  Holland  suf- 

cerer  who  was  in  the  habit  of  using  ficiently  good  to  show  Jupiter's  disc 

a  portable  familiar,  was  declared  un-  well  defined  ;  and  in  1634  Gassendi  begs 

worthy    of  Christian    burial     Fortu-  for  a  telescope  from  Galileo,  informing 

nal^y  for  his  character,    some   bokl 

sceptic  Tcnftnred  to  open  the  instnunenl^  •  TtiMcopiom.  vcaetiM,  ici9. 
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him  that  he  w«s  unable  to  woeare  a  requeet^botthemoftpresiiiif  one  wfaidi 

good  one  either  in  Venice,  Parii,  or  I  can  make  to  you,  ii,  that  yott  diould 

Amsterdam.  determine,  if  yon  diacover  any  crther  fine 

The  instrument,  on  ita  first  invention,  atar,  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  great 

was  generally  known  by  the  names  of  star  of  France,  as  weU  as  the  moet  bril* 

Galileo's  tube,  the  perspective,  the  dou-  liant  of  all  the  eardi;  and,  if  it  aeema 

ble  eye-^lass:   the  names  of  telesccme  fit  to  you,  call  it  rather  by  his  pioper 

and    microscope    were   sumsted   by  nameof  Henri,  than  by  the  funilriiaaM 

Demisiano,  as  we  are  told  l^  Lagalla  of  Bourbon :  thua  you  will  have  an  op. 

in  his  treatise  on  the  Moon.'*'  portunity  of  domg  a  thinr  Just  and  doe 

and  proper  in  itself,  and  at  the  aane 

Chaptie  VIL  time  will  render  youndf  and  yoarteDUJ^ 

yv. ^r     A   ^      ^  .f.^       »^    .  rich  and  powerful  ftir  ever.-    Hie  writer 

^'^!!l'''^'^Tl^''^'^^fP^  then  proieeds  to  enumerate  the  SK 

'-StzMt-^A9irolog€r$'^Mm9ikt^  «nt  dkims  of  Henri  IV.  to  this  hMMiur. 

Horky^Maifer.  „^  Ibrgettmg  that  he  manied  into  tiie 
As  soon  as  Gkdileo  had  provided  him-  .  fiunily  of  the  Medid,  &o. 
self  with  a  second  instrument,  he  bc|i^  ,  The  result  of  tliese  obeervaftioiia  «ia 
a  careful  examination  of  the  heavoily  S*^^  ^  ^  worid,  in  an  Bsaay  whieh 
bodies,  and  a  series  of  splendki  diacove-  Galileo  entitled  NumfUu  SUnrnm^  or 
ries  soon  rewarded  his  diligence.    After  ^^^  Intelligencer  of  the  Stan ;  aad  it  la 
considering  the  beautiftd  appearances  ^tifficuH  to  desoribe  the  extraonfiBarf 
which  the  varied  surfiue  of  Uie  moon  iensation  which  its  publioatioo  jprai- 
presented  to  this  new  instrument,  he  dueed.    Many  doubted,  BMuay  poaitiviiy 
turned  his  telescope  towards  Jupiter,  refosedtot)ebeve,sonofdanannoiiiia^ 
and  his  attrition  was  soon  arrest^  l^  ment ;  all  were  struck  with  tiia  greateit 
the  singular  position  of  three  smaU  stars,  astonishment,  aieeonling  to  their  reipeih 
near  the  body  of  that  planet,  which  ap-  tive  ojmiions,  other  at  tlie  new  view  ef 
peared  almost  in  a  straight  Kne  with  it,  the  universe  thus  offered  to  thenib  or  at 
and  inthedurectkmof  theecHptie.    Hie  the  daring  audacity  of  Galileo  in  in- 
following  evemng  he  was  suiprised  to  Tenting  enoh  fid>le8.    We  riian  prooeed 
find  that  two  of  the  three  which  had  to  extraot  a  Ibw  passagea  firom  eoutaiH 
been  to  the  eastward  of  the  planet,  now  porary  writera  rdathre  to  thb  bodi,  tad 
appeared  on  the  contrary  sidle,  which  he  the  discoveries  annouiieed  in  it 
could  not  reconcile  witti  the  wparenft  Kepler    deaerves  nreoedenee^  IhA 
motionof  Jupiter  among  the  fixed  stars,  from  hia  own  cetemby^  and  tdm  Vtm 
as  given  by  thetables.    Observing  these  lively,  tnd  eharaetoriatMi  aseomt  wlMi 
night  after  night,  he  coukL  not  M  to  he  gives  of  hia  first  reocivl^g  th»  i»- 
remark  that  tlMy  changed  their  reUtive  tell^enee :  — '<  I  waa  aitting  Idia  al 
positions.    A  fourth  abo  appnred,  and  home,  thinking  of  yoo»  moat  fwiiifrBl 
in  a  short  time  he  could  no  longer  re*  Galileo,  and  your  ktten^  wten    the 
fuse  to  believe  that  these  smaU  stars  news  waa    brought   me  of  flia  dis* 
were  four  moons,  revolving  round  Ju*  eovei^  of  four  planets  t7  tlie  hrip 
piter  in  the  same  manner  in  which  our  of  the  double  eye-|^bsa.    waelieiwi 
earth  is  accompanied  bf  its  sin§^  at*  stopped  his  eamage  at  my  door  to  trit 
tendant    In  honour  of  ms  patron  Cos-  me^  when  such  a  fit  of  wondsr  aeintf 
mo,  he  named   them   the  Mediaean  me  at  a  report  whidi  aicaned  ao  wjf 
stars.    As  they  are  now  hardly  known  absurd,  and  I  waa  thrown  into  aoen 
by  this  appellation,  his  doubts,  whether  agitatbn  at  seeing  an  old  dispule  be* 
he  should  call  them  Medic»an,*after  tween  us  decided  in  this  way,  ftii 
Cosmo's  family,  or  Cosmical,  from  his  between  his  Joy,  iny  cdouring;  and  ftm 
individual  name,  are  become  of  less  Itughter  of  both,  ooi^unded  aa  w« 
interest.  were  by  such  a  novdty,  we  were  hav^ 
An  extract  from  aletter  which  Gkdi*  oapable,  he  of  roeakin^,  or  I  of  listeak^ 
leo  received  on  this  occasion  firom  tiie  ^  amasement  waa  mereaadd  by  ttit 
court  of  France,  wHl'  serve  to  show  ^Motion  of  Wachaofids,  tiiat  flioat  who 
how  highly  the  honour  of  givingfa  Mntthis  news  fipom  Galfleo  were  oiio* 
name  to  these  new  planets  waa  at  that  bnted  men,  fiur  removed  fay  their  laam- 
time  appreciated,  and  also  how  mudi  in&  weidit,  and  eharaeter,  ab^  Titer 
was  expected  from  Galfieo*s  first  success  foify;  that  the  l)ook  was  aetiuJlyiafta 
in  examining  the  heavens.  *«Theseeond  pi'ess,  and  wonkl  be  pubUidied  iiwoedl* 

: —  at^.    Onouraq[iandi^g,tlieanftililo 
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tane  could  be  ti^  addMon  to  the 
r  of  the  pUoMB  without  ovor- 
[T  my  MystwrioA  Coemographi- 
mblished  tfairteea  ymn  ago,  ai>- 
r  to  whieh  lodid's  lite  regular 
do  not  aDow  move  tha&  ibt  pla- 
nmd  the  ffun." 

waf  "one  of  the  manj  wfld  notiefis 
ler*i  fiuKnftii  brain,  among  whldi 
I  hieky  enough  at  length  to  hit 
be  real  and  prine^  lawa  of  tiie 
rrr  motions.    His  theory marbe 

fiTen  in  his  own  words :— *•  THie 
the  earth  is  the  measure  of  the 
About  it  ciroumscribe  a  dodeeahe- 
The  sphere  including  this  will  be- 
r  Mars.  About  Bifars'  orbit  de- 
ft tetrahedron:  the  sphere  contain- 
I  will  be  Jupiter's  orbit  Round 
-^8  describe  a  cube:  the  sphere  in- 
r  this  will  be  Satum*8.  Within  the 

orbit  inscribe  an  icosahedron: 
lere  inscribed  in  itwill  beVenus's 
[n  Venus  inscribe  an  octahedron : 
here  inscribed  in  it  will  be  Mer* 

You  have  now  the  reason  of 
mber  of  ttie  planets:**  for  as  there 
more  than  the  ftte  regular  solids 
numerated,  Kepler  oonoeived  this 
%  satisfactory  reason  w^  there 
)e  neither  more  nor  less  man  .six 
«  His  letter  continues :— "  I  am 
flrom  disbelkmnff  the  existence  of 
ir  circumjorial  j[£ttiets,  that  I  long 
descope  to  anticipate  you,  if  pos* 
n  discovering  two  round  Mars,  (as 
(portion  seems  to  me  to  require,) 
eight  round  Sstutn,  and  perhaps 
h  round  Morcuiy  and  Venus.** 
reader  has  here  an  opgportnnify 
ffing  Galileo*s  obeerration,  that 
's  method  of  philoeophixing  dif- 
idely  from  his  own.  The  proper 
certainly  difficult  to  hit  between 
re  theorist  and  the  mere  obsenrer. 
ft  difficult  at  once  to  condemn  the 
,  and  ]ret  the  latter  will  deprive 
f  of  an  important,  and  often  indii* 
le  assistance,  if  he  neglect  from 
•  time  to  consolidate  his  obeerva- 
nd  thence  to  conjeetnrs  the  course 
re  observation  most  hkdy  to  re- 
tiis  assiduity.  This  eamiot  be 
brdbly  expressed  tban  in  the 
0^  Leonardo  da  Vind:*  "Theory 

general,  eq)eriments  am  the 
I.  The  interpreter  of  the  works 
ne  is  experiment ;  that  is  never 

toil.  Emu  jnx  )m  marttgm  da  X«oi>ds 


wrong;  it  is  our  Judgment  which  is 
sometimes  deceived,  because  we  are  ex- 
pecting  results  which  experiment  refuses 
to  give.  We  must  consult  experiment, 
and  vary  the  circumstances,  till  we  have 
deduced  general  rules,  for  it  alone  can 
furnish  us  with  them.  But  you  will 
ask,  what  is  the  use  of  these  general 
rules?  I  answer,  that  they  direct  us 
in  our  inquiries  into  nature  and  the 
operations  of  art  They  keep  us  firom 
deceiving  ourselves  and  others,  by  pro- 
mising ourselves  results  which  we  can 
never  obtain.** 

In  the  instance  before  us,  it  is  well 
known  that,  adopting  some  of  the  opi- 
nions of  Bruno  and  Brutti,  Galileo,  even 
before  he  had  seen  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter, had  allowed  the  possilttlity  of  me 
discovery  of  new  planets ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  tnat  they  had  weakened 
his  bekef  m  the  probability  of  fhrther 
success,  or  discouraged  him  from  exa> 
mining  the  other  heavenlv  bodies.  Kep- 
ler on  the  contrary  haa  taken  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aigument ;  but  no 
sooner  was  the  fallacy  of  his  first  position 
undeniably  demonstrated,  than,  passing 
at  once  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
he  fl*amed  an  unsupported  theory  to  ao* 
count  fDr  the  number  of  satellites  whidi 
were  round  Jupiter,  and  for  those  which 
he  expected  to  meet  with  elsewhere. 
Kepler  has  been  styled  the  legislator  of 
the  skies ;  his  laws  were  promulgated 
rather  too  arbitrarily,  and  they  often 
fisiled,  as  all  laws  must  do  which  are 
not  dbrawn  from  a  careful  observation 
of*  the  nature  of  those  who  are  to 
be  governed  by  thenL  Astronomers 
have  reason  to  be  grateftil  for  the 
theorems  which  he  was  the  first  to  esta- 
Uirii ;  but  so  fsr  as  regards  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  inductive  reasoning,  it 
is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  se- 
venteen years  which  he  wasted  in  ran- 
dom ana  unconnected  guesses  should 
have  been  finally  rewaraed,  by  disco- 
veries splendid  enough  to  shed  deceitful 
lustre  upon  the  method  by  which  he  ar- 
rived at  them. 

Ckdileo  lumself  dearly  perceived  the 
fallacious  nature  of  these  speculations 
on  numbers  and  proportions,  and  has 
expressed  his  sentiments  concerning 
Uiem  very  unequivocally.  "  How  great 
ttnd  common  an  error  appears  to  me  the 
mistake  of  those  who  persist  in  making 
their  knowledge  and  ^apprehension  the 
measure  of  the  apprehension  and  know- 
ledge of  God:  as  if  that  alone  were  per* 
feet,  which  tney  understand  to  be  so. 
But  ly  on  the  contraiy»  observe  that 
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Nature  has  other  Scales  of  perfection*  of  numbers  had  taken' such  deep  and 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  rather  general  root,  that  long  afterwards,  when 
seem  disposed  to  class  among  imper-  ue  reality  of  Jopiter^s  satellites  was  in- 
fections. For  instance,  among  the  re-  contestably  establiriied,  and  Huyg^liens 
lations  of  different  numbers,  tnose  ap-  had  discovered  a  similar  sateUiie  near 
pear  to  us  most  perfect  which  exist  t)e-  Saturn,  he  was  so  rash  as  to  declare  his 
tween  numbers  neaxiy  related  to  each  belief,  (unwarned  by  the  Taal  pro- 
other  ;  as  the  double,  the  triple,  the  pro-  gress  which  astronomy  had  made  m  hit 
portion  of  three  to  two,  &c ;  those  appear  own  time,)  that  no  more  satcOiteB  would 
less  perfect  which  exist  between  num-  be  discovered,  since  the  one  which  he 
b<»rs  remote  fix>m, '  and  prime  to  each  discovered  near  Saturn,  with  Jo^Nter^s 
other;  as  II  to  7,  17  to  13,  53  to  37,  four,  uid  our  moon,  made  uptbamiiii- 
&o. ;  and  most  imperfect  of  all  do  those  her  six,  exactly  equal  to  the  mmnber  oC 
appear  which  exist  between  incommen-  the  prindpal  planets.  Every  reador 
surable  quantities,  which  by  us  are  knows  ihit  this  notion,  so  unworthy 
nameless  and  inexplicable.  Conse-  the  genius  of  Huy{;faens,  has  been  afawa 
quently.  if  the  task  had  l)een  given  to  a  exploded  bv  the  discovery  both  of  iMW 
man,  of  establishing  and  ordering  the  pkuiets,  and  new  satellites, 
rapid  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  Francesco  Siixi,  a  Florentine  Mfaro- 
according  to  his  notions  of  perfect  pro-  nomer,  took  the  matter  up  in  a  some- 
portions,!  doubt  not  that  he  would  have  what  different  strain  from  KofkrJ^ — 
arranged  them  according  to  the  former  *•  There  are  seven  windows  gifoi  to 
rational  proportions;  but,  on  thecbn-  ammals  in  thej  domicile  of  the  head, 
trary,  Grod,  with  no  regard  to  our  ima-  through  which  the  air  is  admittad  to 
ginary  symmetries,  has  ordered  them-in  the  rest  of  the  tabemade  of  the  bod^, 
proportions  not  only  incommeasurable  to  enlighten,  to  warm,  aAd  nourish  it, 
and  irrational,  but  altogether. in^»pre-  which  are  the  principal  parts  of  the 
ciable  by  our  intellect.  A  man  ignorant  fum^tmmtf^  (or  little  wdnd) ;  two  noslrils, 
ofgeometiy  may  perhaps  lament,  that  the  two  eyes,  two  ears,  and  a  mouth;  so 
circumference  of  a  circle  does  not  happen  in  the  heavens,  as  in  a  ttrnm^wpku  (or 
to  be  exactly  three  times  the  diameter,  great  world),  thore  are  two  wvoon^ 
or  in  some  other  assignable  proportion  stars,  two  unpropitious,  two  luminariss* 
to  it,  rather  than  such  that  we  have  not  and  Mercury  akme  undecided  and  in- 
vet  been  able  to  explain  what  the  ratio  diffisrent  From  whidi  and  many  oths 
between  them  is ;  but  one  who  has  similar  phenomena  of  natore,  nieh  aa 
more  understanding  will  know  that  if  the  seven  metals,  &0.,  which  it  weva 
they  were  other  tfian  they  are,  thou-  tedious  to  enumerate,  we  gather  that  the 
sands  of  admirable  conclusions  would  number  of  planets  is  neoessari^  aevau 
have  been  loirt,  and  that  none  of  the  Moreover,  the  satelfites  are  invmUe  to 
other  properties  of  the  circle  would  the  naked  eye,  and  therefore  eaa  axer- 
have  been  true :  the  surfEtce  of  the  sphere  dse  no  mfluenee  on  the  earth,  and  there- 
would  not  be  quadruple  of  a  great  cir-  fore  would  be  usdeas,  and  therefore  do. 
cle,  nor  the  cylmder  be  to  the  sphere  as  not  exbt  Besides,  aa  wdl  the  Jewa  and 
three  to^two :  in  short,  no  part  of  geo-  ottier  andent  nations  aa  modem  Sun>- 
metry  would  be  true,  and  as  itnowis.  If  peans^have  ^adopted  the  divisimof  the 
one  of  our  most  celebrated  architects  had  week  into  seven  days,  and  have  named 
had  to  distribute  this  vast  multitude  of  them  from  the  sev^  planets :  now  if  wo 
fixed  stars  through  the  great  vault  of  increase  the  number  of  the  pkneta  tins 
heaven,  I  believe  he  would  have  disposed  whole  system  fedls  to  the  ground.**  To 
them  with  beautiful  arrangements  of  th^  remarks  G^alileo  calmly  replied^ 
squares,  hexa^ns,  and  ocUgons;  he  tliat  whatever  their  f<»ce  might  be,  aa  •• 
would  have  dispersed  the  lamr  ones  reason  for  believing  beforehand  that  no 
among  the  middle  sized  and  the  less,  more  then  seven  planets  would  be  die- 
so  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  each  oovored,  thc^  hardly  seemed  of  anfieient 
other ;  and  then  he  would  think  he  had  weight  to  destroy  the  new  ooei 
contrived  admirable  proportions :  but  actually  seen.. 
God,  on  the  contrary,  has  shaken  them  Others,  again,  took  a  more 
out  from  His  hand  as  if  by  chance,  and  line  of  opposition,  without  ~ 
we,  forsooth,  must  think  that  He  has  ioto  the  subtle  amdogies  and 
scattered  them  up  yonder  without  any  of  the  ^lilosqpher  just  cited, 
r^ularity,  symmetry,  and  elegance.**  tented  themi^vea,  and  satisfied  ottm^ 
It  is  worth  remaiking  that  the  dan-  _— ^.--^— — ^— — .-— . 

gereusideaactf  aptitude  ao4Qongruence  *     •DiuoUAstnaaiBki.  TttMtib,]ei«, 
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wkh  the  tiiiq^  tsfotion,  that  such  in  the  manner  in  which  some  houses 
things  wore  not,  and  conkl  not  be,  and  are  discovered  to  be  haunted  by  evil 
the  manner  in  which  thejr  maintained  spirits,  not  by  seeing  them,  but  from  the 
themselves  in  their  ineiednlity  was  suf-  extrava^nt  pranks  which  are  played 
fieiently  ludicrous.  *'  Oh*  my  dear  there.  I  replied,  that  he  ought  to  recon- 
Kefto*/*  *  nm  Galileo,  '*  how  I  wish  sider  the  hundred  or  thousand  opinions 
that  we  could  have  one  hearty  lauj^h  which,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  might 
together*  Hen,  at  Padua»  is  ihe  pnn-  have  given,  and  particularly  to  examine 
ei^  proteeor  of  philoaophy,  whom  I  well  the  events  which  he  had  predicted 
have  repeatedly  and  urgently  requested  with  the  help  of  Jupiter,  and  if  he 
to  look  at  the  moon  and  planets  through  should  find  that  all  had  succeeded  con- 
n^glasa,  which  he  pertinaciously  refuses  formablyto  his  predictions,  I  bid  him 
to  do.  Why  are  you  not  here  ?  what  prophecy  merrily  on,  according  to  his 
dioats  of  kn^ter  we  should  have  at  old  and  wonted  rules;  for  I  assured 
this  glonous  foOy  1  and  to  hear  the  pro-  him  that  the  new  planets  would  not  in 
feasor  of  philosophy'  at  Pisa  labouring  any  degree  affect  the  Uiings  whid^  are 
before  the  grand  duke  with  logical  ar-  already  past,  and  that  in  future  he 
guments,  as  if  with  magical  incantations,  would  not  be  a  less  fortunate  conjuror 
to  charm  the  new  planets  out  of  the  than  he  had  been :  but  if,  on  the  con- 
sky.**  trary,  he  should  find  the  events  depend* 

Another  opponent  of  Galileo  deserves  ing  on  Jupiter,in  some  trifling  particulars 
to  be  named,  were  it  only  for  the  sin-  not  to  have  agreed  with  his  dogmas  and 
gular  impudence  of  tM  charge  he  prognosticating  aphorisms,  he  ought  to 
ventures  to  brinff  against  him.  "We  set  to  work  to  find  new  tables  for  cal- 
are  not  to  thiiuc,**  sa^  Christmann,  culating  the  constitution  of  the  four 
in  the  Appendix  to  ms  Nodut  Qor-  Jovial  circulators  at  every  bygone  mo- 
(iitM,  **  that  Jupiter  has  four  satellites  ment,  and,  perhaps,  firom  the  diversity  of 
given  him  by  nature,  in  order,  by  re-  their  aspects,  he  would  be  able,  with  ac* 
volving  round  him,  to  immortahie  the  curate  observations  and  multiplied  con- 
name  of  the  Medki,  who  first  had  notice  junctions,  to  discover  the  alterations  and 
of  the  observation.  These  are  the  variety  of  influences  depending  upon 
dreams  of  idle  men,  who  love  lodicrous  them ;  and  I  remmded  him,  that  in  ages 
ideas  better  than  our  latxnrious  and  in*  past  they  had  not  acquired  knowledge 
dusbrious  correction  of  the  heavens. —  with  Uttle  labour,  at  the  expense  of 
Nature  abhors  so  horrible  a  chaos,  and  others,  firom  written  books,  but  that  the 
to  the  truly  wise  such  vanity  is  .detest*  first  inventors  acquired  the  most  exoeU 
shle.  lent  knowledge  of  things  natural  and 

Galileo  was  also  urged  by  the  astro*  divine  with  study  and  contemplation  of 

logers  to  attribute  some  influence,  ac-  the  vast  book  which  nature  holds  ever 

eord&ng  to  their  fantastic  notions,  to  the  open  l)ef6re  those  who  have  eyes  in 

satellites,  and  the  account  which  he  their  forehead  and  in  their  brain ;  and 

gives  1^  fiiend  Dini  of  his  answer  to  that  it  was  a  more  honourable  and 

one  of  this  class  is  well  worth  extract-  praiseworthy  enterprise  with  their  own 

in^,  as  a  specimen  of  his  method  of  watching,  toil,  and  study,  to  discover 

unking  sarcasm  with  serious  expostula-  something  admirable  and  new  among 

tkm;  **  Imust,**  savshe^  "teU  you  what  the  infinite  number  which  yet  remain 

I  said  a  few  days  back  to  one  of  those  concealed  in  the  darkest  depths  of  phi., 

nativi^-casters,  who  believe  that  Gtod,  losophy,  than  to  pass  a  listless  and  lazy 

when  be  created  the  heavens  and  the  .  existence,  labouring  only  to  darken  the 

starsv  had  no  Uioughts  beyond  what  toilsome  inventions  of  tli^ir  neighbours, 

they  can  themselves  conceive,  in  order  in  order  to  excuse  their  own  cowardice 

to  me  mysdf  firom  his  tedious  impor-  and  inaptitude  for  reasoning,  while  they 

tunity :    for   he  protested,  that  unless  cry  out  that  nothing  can  be  added  to 

I  would  declare  to  him  the  effect  of  tlie  discoveries  already  made.** 

the  Medicsean  planets,  he  would  reject  The  extract  given  above  from  Kepler, 

and  deny  them  as  needless  and  super-  u  taken  ttom  an  Essay,  published  with 

flttoua.    I  believe  this  set  of  men  to  be  the  later  editions  of  the  Nuncius,  the 

of  Sin's  opinion,  that  astronomsrs  dis-  olject  and  spirit  of  which    seem  to 

coftiwi  the  oUier  seven  planets,  not  by  have  been  greatly  misunderstood,  even 

seeiqg  them  eorporally  in  the  skies,  tuft  by  some  of  Kepler's  intimate  friends. — 

only  firom  their  eftcts  on  earth, — mndi  liiey  considered  it  as  a  covert  attack 

■  upon  Galileo,  and,  accordingly,  Maestlin 

•  Ktfpieri  SpUtola.  thus  writes  to  hun ;—  "  In  your  Essay 


(whicb  I  hure  jntt  Teccircd)  yoa  ha.Te  thefoUmviiu;  hoBoawbleimtmBe?— ^  I 
plucked  Gtlileo'i  feathen  veil ;  I  mint  confloit  to  you  k  tbeft  irtiab  I 
mean,  that  jaa  hvn  ihtrnn  him  not  to  eommittcd.  I  contiiTed  to  taki  ftnonld 
be  the  inventor  of  the  tdeacope,  ttot  to  of  tha  cIbm  in  wax,  without  tfaa  know- 
have  been  the  fint  who  obHrred  tha  ledge  dranj  oiie,>nd.wbeo  Igotboat^ 
im^Bjities  of  the  moon's  sur&ee,  I  trtut  to  make  a  tdeacopa  eren  better 
not  to  have  been  the  flnt  ditcovcnr  (j  than  Gafileo'a  own." 
more  worlds  than  the  aneienta  wen  to-  Hmkj  havinf  dadand  to  ILtgltr, 
quainted  with,  &c  One  aouioe  (rf  **  I  will  never  cMiMdahiafiMir  iiair]iiha- 
eiultation  was  itill  left  him,  from  the  iMti  to  that  Italian  from  Padua  thovgh 
appreheniioa  of  which  Hartin  Horiif  I  die  for  It,"  fbllowed  up  tUi  dedK»- 
has  now  entirely  ddivered  me."  It  u  tk»  b;  j^uUidung  a  boA  aniaM  Oft- 
difficult  to  discover  in  what  part  of  liteo^  whudi  ii  tha  mw  albdad  to  br 
Kepler-B  book  Haeatlin  ftnmd.aU  this,  HaertUn,  aa  hani«  daArcTcd  the  filtla 
for  it  is  one  continued  eneomhim  endit  wbisb,  aeeorting  to  Us  tmw, 
upon  Qalileo;  iniomuch  that  Kapler  KwfUttw  poUieatka  nad  lafk  tain. 
almost  ap4dogisea  in  the  pra&M  for  Hub  book  pwfcim  to  eontsiB  the  mt- 
what  may  seem  his  intempmdo  admi-  "■'™*™'  o(  ioar  pripripal  qoMlkaa 
ration  of  hi*  friend.  "Some  mi^t  touching ttie  aUsgad pbuwli ;  Is^  Wba- 
wish  I  had  spokoi  in  man  modarvta  tber  dMy  ssiat  ?  Snd.  What  thqr  *n  I 
terms  in  praise  of  Galileo,  in  oonndft-  Srd,  What  Ottg  an  Un }  4t^  W^ 
ration  of  the  diitiuuiehad  men  vrtio  tbajr  an?  The  fint  qnntim  ie  mmu 
are  opposed  to  hit  opmiont,  but  1  ban  diapaaad  <rf,  bj  Hw^a  if— 'iihg 
written  nothing  ftibome  or  tauineerK  poaitivelf  that  ha  fan  tuniBBi  1k» 
I  praise  him,  f^  nmalf ;  I  lean  other  itnnni  with  QclilM'i  own  jlaii,  ad 
men's  jod^anta  free;  and  aball  be  that  no  piBh  thmraa  nnMwecboat 
ready  to  join  in  condamnalioa  when  JupUv  exista.  Tn  the  nonn^  ha 
ecHne  (me  wis*- than  n^self  thall,  by  dedaniaolemnfy.flnthodMiBotntn 
sound  raatoning,  point  out  hia  enon."  anrtfy  know  that  ha  has  n  leul  h  kit 
However,  Haeatlm  was  not  the  only  body,  Hua  that  iiHUrtiJ  t^  an  'tta 
one  who  miaundentood  K^er"!  in-  eole  ntua  of  GalUwIi  waoBtamM  ob- 
tentions :  the  Martin  Uorky  (rf  whom  aamtkms.  In  wgard  to  tb»  IkM 
he  speaks,  a  young  Qernun,  alao  ai^  qtMitioB,bei^r*tt»(i>weidBaatana 
naliied  himself  by  a  Tab  attack  upon  Itte  the  imaUest  flj  aoMaiad  to  «t 
the  book  which  he  Qhhi^  bii  patton  elefdiant ;  au^  flaallyi  floaiiDdn  ok  Qia 
Kepler  condemned.  He  was  Qien  travel  fiMulh,  that  the  Mify  vtmtt  (b«i  Ji  to 
ling  in  Italv,  whence  he  wnte  to  K^lv  grati^  Galileo's  "tfairat  of  gidd.'' nd 
hisftrstundeterminedthotqMa  about  the  uaflndhimBdfaialijeetaf&ananM." 

new  discoverioi.  "  Thqr  an  wondnlhl ;        Oafilao  did  not  rliiareiiil  ( 

they  are  stupendoos ;  whetixr  they  are  this  inmeitinent  foUy ;  it  waa  ■ 

trueorrabelcannotlelL''*    Heaeema    byF"*--  =. -."-^-.   - 

soon  to  have  dedded  thaf ' 

tation  was  to  bo  gained  oi  _    . 

Galileo's   oppooenta,   and  iiie  lettn  anerwerds  a  pbnieiaa  at  Oie  Ooart«< 

accordingly  became  filled  with  the  nMMt  Viamn.Inthelattern|i^welBditn»- 

tancorous  abuse  of  him.     *'  *" "^ — ■"   *'~*  "-" ' ' — "- 

time,  that  the  reader  i 


iQ."*  Heseema  by  Roatai,apnpilor*Hasini,aadbr  a 
that  most  repn-  young  BootBnmaaoI  the  name  of  mi. 
sdootbemdeof   wrtnirn, then  a  atudnt  at hdoBt Md 


Horky- 

I  short  sentenoe  at  the 


n.    Attbeeame  tiooed,  that  Galileo  wee  alao  adw Ifa 

toaf  qmneiate  tdeicopefcr  ttMezaminatiaeof  inanli^ 

r,  WB  dutU  qoote  .    .. — ~ ;: — — 

k_  _ui  _(   ■     ■  ,^  BN*  vapnMMiac  italuti  ONt  sum  mob  •■ 

tteendofmietf  wriui^ iinliiS^miioL  Aium^}»anSiS. 

liis  letters,  wha«  he  wntes  of  a  paltry  iUn,  wto  ka«  um  ■.  ,  oi 

as  if  be  had  SMved  an  mgemous  and  artto  an  ui  ku     i  .;.-,  h, 

edentific  protdem.     After  mentioning  *»n«fc«"ifc«sm.ii.-a  i.,„n,,  ^-,01-1  «>  *.«. 

his  meeting  Galileo  at  Bokwna,  lud  jSTT^SSUSr^--'"-"-  --'■-■--  '■'•-"'^' — 

b«ng  ind)^^  with  a  trial  ofhie  tete>  — ■— -^  -^  - 
scope,  wlucG,  he  s^s, "  doee  wonden 

upon  the  earth,  but  repwients  cdeetial „ 

nf,i-rf.   fciady;^   he   conehides  with  '!?'■*• 'T!^!'^'**.  .- - 

HlTilf,  ^dblbll,  ^  man.tnjis  Hit  to  whloli  kit 
ynsirlB  wmTbmiDi  bun,  Le  wd.  ■■  Ok.&Li,tt* 
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&«.*  Hoi^  Mot  Ut  porlbniiinoe  tri-  me  at  Pisa  during  the  last  months, 
imphanthr  to  Keitor,and»  as  he  returned  made  me  a  present,  at  parting,  worth 
home  before  receiving  an  answer,  he  more  than  a  thousand  florins,  and  has 
firetented  himi^  before  his  patron  in  now  invited  me  to  attach  myself  to  him 
the  fame  miaa|Kiffeheiisioo  imaer  which  with  the  annual  salary  of  one  thousand 
he  had  written,  bat  the  philosopher  re-  florins,  and  with  the  title  of  Philosopher 
oeited  bom  witlf  a  bunt  of  indignation  and  Prindpal  Mathematician  to  His 
ipfhidi  rapidb  nndeorired  him.  The  Highness;  without  the  duties  of  any 
eonduiMMi  off  the  tkcrj  ii  diaraeteristic  office  to  perform,  but  with  the  most 
enough  to  be  ghren  in  K^er^s  own  ac-  complete  leisure  ;  so  that  I  can  com- 
oount  ofthemtttf  toGeuleo,inwhidi»  plete  my  Treatises  on  Mechanics,  on 
after  vestinff  Us^wrsth  against  this  the  Constitution  of  the  Universe,  and 
•«  leimi  of  amlowy*'  whooe  '*  obscmrity  on  Natural  and  Violent  Local  Motion, 
hid  grven  him  aiideeitTt**  he  aays,  thii  of  which  I  have  demonstrated  geo- 
Horfcy  begged  so  herd  to  be  foigiven,  metrically  many  new  and  admirable 
that  **  I  have  taken  him  again  into  fa-  phenomena.  I  produce,  for  another  wit- 
▼oor  npon  this  preliminary  condition,  ness,  myself,  who,  although  already  en- 
to  whien  he  has  agreed :— that  I  am  to  dowed  m  this  college  with  the  noble 
shew  Mm  Jupitei's  satdliles,  and  hb  is  salary  of  one  thousand  florins,  such  as 
TO  SIB  THBM ,  and  own  tluit  they  are  no  professor  of  mathematics  ever  before 
there.**  received,  and  which  I  mi^ht  securely 
In  the  same  letter  Kepler  writes,  that  eiyoy  during  my  life,  even  if  these  pla- 
ahhoogh  he  has  himself  perfect  confi-  nets  had  deodved  me  and  should  dis- 
denoe  m  the  tnith  of  6alileo*s  asser-  af^ar,  yet  quit  this  situation,  and  be- 
tions,  yet  he  wishes  he  could  fbmish  take  me  where  want  and  disgrace  will 
him  with  some  coRolxffative  testimonies,  be  my  punishment  shoidd  I  prove  to 
whidi  Kepler  ewM  quote  in  arguing  have  been  mistaken.** 
the  point  with  others.  This  request  It  is  difficult  not  to  regret  that  Galileo 
piroduceittiefolkmingrei^.fromwntch  should  be  thus  called  on  toresign  his  best 
the  reader  will  also  temttie  new  change  glasses,  but  it  appears  probable  that 
vrhich  had  now  taken  {dace  m  Qa]3eo*s  on  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
fortunes,  the  result  of  the  eon-eroon*  Chrand  Duke,  he  ventured  to  suggest 
dcnce  with  Iteenoe,  part  of  which  we  that  this  telescope  would  be  more  advan- 
have  abeady  exlraetea.t  "In  theint  tageouriy  employed  in  his  own  hands, 
place,  t  retutn  von  my  thanks  ttiat  you  than  pompously  laid  up  in  a  museum ; 
first,  and  afanoet  akme,  hcibre  the  ques-  for  in  1637  we  find  him  saying,  in  an- 
tion  had  lieen  sifted  (sudi  is  your  can-  swer  to  a  request  trom  his  friend  Mi- 
door  and  the  loftiness  of  your  mind),  canm  to  send  him  a  telescope — **  I  am 
pot  futh  in  my  assertions.  Ton  tdi  sorry  that  I  cannot  oblige  you  with  the 
me  yon  have  some  telescopes,  but  not  glasses  for  your  firiencC  but  I  am  no 
sofficientlv  good  to  magnify  distant  ob-  longer  capable  of  making  them,  and  I 
Jccta  witn  deamess,  and  ttiat  jroa  have  just  parted  with  two  tolerably  good 
aaiioiiaiy  expect  a  si^  of  miae,  wmch  ones  which  I  had,  reserving  only  my 
magnifies  images  more  than  a  thousand  old  discoverer  of  celestial  novdties  whicr 
tknes.  It  is  mine  no  longer,  for  the  is  alreadypromised  to  the  Grand  Duke. 
Grand  Duke  of  Toscan^htt  asked  it  of  Cosmo  was  dead  in  1637,  and  it  is 
BW,  and  intends  to  lay  it  i^  in  his  nm-  his  son  Ferdinand  who  is  here  meant, 
seam,  among  his  most  rare  and  precioas  who  u»pears  to  have  inherited  his  fa- 
eoriosities,  in  eternal  remembnince  of  .tiier^s  love  of  science.  Galileo  tells  us, 
tile  invention :  I  have  made  no  other  of  in  the  same  letter,  that  Ferdinand  had 
equal  exodlenoe,  for  the  mediani^  la-  been  amusing  himself  for  some  months 
bomr  is  vesy  |;reat :  I  have,  however,  with  makine  object-masses,  and  al- 
deviaed  some  mstiumenls  fbr  i&gniing  ways  carried  one  with  him  to  work  at 
and  polishing  them  wbidi  I  am  nn-  wherever  he  went. 
willing  to  construct  hen,  as  they  could  When  forwarding  this  telescope  to 
not  conveniently  be  cairied  to  Florence,  Cosmo  m  the  first  instance,  Galileo  adds, 
where  I  shall  in  ftitnre  reside.  You  with  a  very  natural  feeling—"  I  send 
ask,  ny  dear  Kepler,  for  other  testi-  it  to  his  highness  unadorned  and  un- 
ttonies: — I  produce,  for  one^  the  policed,  as  I  made  it  for  my  own  use. 
Grand  Duke,  who,  after  obacrring  the  and  beg  that  it  may  always  be  left  in 
Mfdicsffan  planets   several  times  wUh  the  same  state;  for  none  of  the  old  parts 

ought  to  be  dispiaccNl  to  make  room 


__  --jSi^fS^JSi'*''^*^^^^^**'    *or  new  ones,   which  wiU  have  had 
t  eMfspA  no  share  in  the  watchings  and  fatigues 
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of  these  obsenrations/*  A  telescope  they  have  at  all  times  inspired,  than  in 
was  in  existence,  though  with  the  object  the  words  of  one  who  inherits  a  -name 
£:lass  broken,  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen-  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  that  of  Galileo 
tury,  and  probably  still  is  in  the  Museum  in  the  list  of  astronomical  discoverers, 
at  Florence,  which  was  shewn  as  the  and  who  takes  his  own  place  among 
discoverer  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Nelli,  the  most  accomplished  mathematicians 
on  whose  authority  this  is  mentioned,  of  the  present  times.  "  The  discove^ 
appears  to  question  its  genuineness.  The  of  these  bodies  was  one  of  the  first  brii- 
first  reflecting  teiescope,  made  with  New-  liant  results  of  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
ton's  own  hands,  and  scarcely  possess-  scope ;  one  of  the  first  great  facts  which 
ing  less  interest  than  the  first  of  Galileo's,  opened  the  eyes  of  mankind  to  the 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  system  of  the  universe,  which  taught 
Society.  them  the  comparative  insignificance  of 

By  degrees  the  enemies  of  Galileo  their  own  planet,  and  the  superior  vast- 
and  of  the  new  stars  found  it  impossible  ness  and  nicer  mechanism  of  those 
to  persevere  in  their  disbelief,  whether  other  bodies,  which  had  before  been  dis- 
real  or  pretended,  and  at  length  seemed  tinguished  f^om  the  stars  only  by  thdr 
resolved  to  compensate  for  the  sluggish-  motion,  and  wherein  none  but  the  bold* 
ness  of  their  perception,  by  its  acute-  est  tliinkers  had  ventured  to  suspect  a 
ness  when  brought  mto  action.  Simon  community  of  nature  with  our  own 
Mayer  published  his  '*  Mundus  Jovialis*'  globe.  This  discovery  gave  the  hokling 
in  1614,  in  which  he  claims  to  have  turn  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  respect- 
been  an  original  observer  of  the  satel-  ing  the  Copemican  system ;  the  analogy 
lites,  but,  with  an  affectation  of  candour,  pi*esented  by  these  Utile  bodies  (litSe 
allows  that  Galileo  observed  them  pro-  however  only  in  comparison  with  the 
bably  about  the  same  time.  The  earliest  great  central  body  about  which  they 
observation  which  he  has  recorded  is  revolve)  performing  their  beautiful  revo- 
dated  29th  December,  1609,  but,  not  lutions  in  perfect  harmony  and  order 
to  mention  the  total  want  of  probability  about  it,  being  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
that  Mayer  would  not  have  imm^ately  This  elegant  system  was  watched  with 
published  so  interesting  a  discovery,  it  aU  the  curiosity  and  interest  the  sub- 
is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  he  used  ject  naturally  inspired.  The  eclipses  of 
the  old  style,  this  date  of  29th  December  the  satellites  speedily  attracted  attention, 
agrees  with  the  8th  Januaiv,  1610,  of  and  the  more  when  it  was  discerned, 
the  new  style,  which  was  the  date  of  as  it  speedily  was,  by  Galileo  himself 
Galileo's  second  observation,  and  Gali-  that  they  afforded  a  ready  method  of 
leo  ventured  to  declare  his  opinion,  that  determining  the  difference  of  longitudes 
this  pretendiKl  observation  was  in  fact  of  distant  places  on  the  earth's  surface, 
a  plagiarism.  hy  observations  of 'the  instants  of  their 

Scheiner  counted  five,  Rheita  nine,  disappearances  and  reappearances,  si- 
and  other  observers,  with  increasing  multaneously  made.  Thus  the  first 
contempt  for  Galileo's  imperfect  an-  astronomical  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
nouncements, carried  the  number  as  blem  of  the  longitude,  the  first  mighty 
high  as  twelve.*  In  imitation  of  Gali-  step^  which  pointed  out  a  connection 
leos  nomenclature,  and  to  honour  the  between  speculative  astronomy  and 
sovereigns  of  the  respective  observers,  practical  utility,  and  which,  replacing 
these  supposed  additional  satellites  were  the  fast  dissipating  dreams  of  astrology 
dignilied  with  the  names  of  Vladisla-  by  nobler  visions,  showed  how  the  stars 
vian,  Agrippine,  Urbanoctavian,  and  might  really,  and  without  fiction,  be 
Ferdinandotertian  planets ;  but  a  very  called  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  em- 
short  time  served  to  show  it  was  as  pires,  we  owe  to  the  satellites  of 
unsafe  to  exceed  as  to  fall  short  of  Jupiter,  those  atoms  imperceptiUe  to 
the  number  which  Galileo  had  fixed  the  naked  eye,  and  floating  like  motes 
upon,  for  Jupiter  rapidly  remov^  him-  in  the  beam  of  their^primary — ^itself  an 
self  from  tlic  neighbourhood  of  the  atom  to  our  sight,  noticed  only  by  the 
fixed  stars,  which  gave  rise  to  these  careless  vulgar  as  a  lai^e  star,  axiu  by 
pretended  discoveries,  carrying  with  him  the  philosophers  of  former  ages  as  some- 
only  his  four  original  attendants,  which  thing  moving  among  the  stars,  they  knew 
continued  in  every  part  of  his  orbit  to  not  what,  nor  why:  perhaps  only  to 
revolve  regularly  about  him.  perplex  the  wise  with  fruitless  conjec- 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  wind  up  tures,  and  harass  the  weak  with  fears 

this  account  of  the  discovery  of  Jupi-  as  idle  as  their  theories."* 

tcr's  satellites,  and  of  the  intense  interest    — r-r; — rr. — rrr — : — : — r~ .   .  ^ 

-    .       :-. •  IIcMchdi  Addrett  to  the  Astronomical  S>o- 

*  Sherburne**  bphrre  of  MaoUius.  iioadoD,  16/5.  ^  cifty,  li^. 
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CBAfnA  VIIL  of  the  spherical  form,  that  althou^  the 

moon,  or  the  earth,  were  it  absmutely 
Odfmvaiions  on  the  Moon — Nebuk^—^    smooth,  would  indeed  be  a  more  perfect 


#•  sphere  than  in  its  present  rough  state,  yet 

touching  the   perfection  of  the   earth, 

Thbbs    were    other   dbeoTeries    an-    considered  as  a  natural  body  calculated 


in  Oalileo*8  book  of  great  and  for  a  particular  purpose,  every  one  must 
unpreeedetited  importance,  and  which  see  that  absolute  smoothness  and  sphe- 
seuedlf  eieited  less  diMussion  than  the  ricity  would  make  it  not  only  less  per- 
eomftroferted  MedicsBan  planets.  His  feet,  but  as  far  from  being  perfect  as 
cterratioit  on  the  moon  threw  addi-  possible.  '*  What  else,**  he  demanded, 
tkMud  Uriit  on  the  constitution  of  the  *' would  it  be  but  a  vast  unblessed  desert, 
solar  ejnmiiv  and  deared  up  the  difficul-  void  of  animals,  of  plants,  of  cities  and 
ties  mieh  encumbered  the  explanation  of  men ;  the  abode  of  silence  and  inac- 
oC  the  Teried  appearance  of  her  surface,  tion ;  senseless,  lifeless,  soulless,  and 
The  diferent  theories  current  at  that  stript  of  all  those  ornaments  which  make 
day,  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  are  it  now  so  various  and  so  beautiful  ?** 
coUected  and  described  by  Benedetti,  He  reasoned  to  no  purpose  with 
and  also  with  some  liveliness,  in  a  my-  the  slaves  of  the  ancient  schools :  no- 
thoi(^ical  poem,  by  Manni.*  We  are  thing  could  console  them  for  the  de- 
toid«  Qiat,  m  the  opinion  of  some,  the  struction  of  their  smooth  unalterable 
dark  shades  on  the  moon's  surface  arise  surface,  and  to  such  an  absurd  length 
from  the  interposition  of  opaque  bodies  was  this  hallucination  carried,  that  one 
floating  between  her  and  the  sun,  which  opponent  of  Galileo,  Lodovico  delle 
prevents  his  light  fix>m  reaching  those  Cobmbe,  constrained  to  allow  the  evi- 
parts :  others  thought,  that  on  account  dence  of  the  sensible  inequalities  of  the 
of  her  vicinity  to  the  earth,  she  was  moon's  surface,  attempted  to  reconcile 
partly  tainted  with  the  imperfection  of  the  old  doctrine  with  the  new  observa- 
our  terrestrial  and  elementary  nature,  tions,  by  asserting,  that  every  part  of  the 
and  was  not  of  that  entirely  pure  and  moon,  which  to  the  terrestrial  observer 
refined  substance  of  which  the  more  appeared  hollow  and  sunken,  was  in 
remote  heavens  consist :  a  third  party  fact  entirely  and  exactly  filled  up  with 
looked  on  her  as  a  vast  miiror,  and  a  clear  crystal  substance,  perfectly  im* 
maintained  that  the  dark  parts  of  her  perceptible  by  the  senses,  but  which 
surface  were  the  reflected  images  odf  our  restored  to  the., moon  her  accurately 
earthly  forests  and  mountsjois.  spherical  and  smooth  surface.  Galileo 
Galileo's  glass  tau^t  Mm  to  believe  met  the  argument  in  the  manner  most 
that  the  surface  of  this  planet,  far  from  fitting,  according  to  one  of  Aristotle's 
being  smooth  and  potished,  asrwas  gene-  own  maxims,  tliat  *'  it  is  foolish  to  re- 
rally  taken  for  granted,  really  resembled  fute  absurd  opinions  with  too  much 
oureaith  in  its  structure;  he  was  able  dis-  curiosity.'*  "  Truly,"  says  he,  "  the 
tinctly  to  trace  on  it  the  outlines  of  moun-  idea  is  admirable,  its  only  fault  is  that 
tains  and  other  inequalities,  the  summits  it  is  neither  demonstrated  nor  demonstra- 
of  which  reflected  the  rays  of  the  sun  ble ;  but  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  believe 
befbr6  these  reached  the  lower  parts,  it,  provided  that,  with  equal  courtesy, 
and  the  sides  of  which,  turned  from  his  I  may  be  allowed  to  raise  upon  your 
beams,  lay  buried  in  deep  shadow.  He  smooth  surface,  crystal  mountains(which 
recognised  a  distribution  into  something  nobody  can  perceive)  ten  times  higher 
sumiuur  to  continents  of  land,  and  than  those  which  I  have  actually  seen 
oceans  of  water,  whidi  reflect  the  sun's  and  measured."  By  threatening  to  pro- 
light  to  us  with  greater  or  less  vivacity,  ceed  to  such  extremities,  he  seems  to 
according  to  their  constitution.  Th^  have  scared  the  opposite  party  into  mo- 
eondusions  were  utterly  odious  to  the  deration,  for  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Aristotelians ;  they  had  ibrmed  a  pre-  crystalline  theory  was  persevered  in. 
coDceiyed  notion  of  whi^  the  moon  In  the  same  essay,  Galileo  also  ex- 
ooght  to  be,  and  they  loathed  the  doc-  plained  at  some  length  tlie  cause  of  that 
tri^  of  Galileo,  who  took  ddijulit,  as  part  of  the  moon  being  visible,  which  is 
they  said,  in  distorting  and  niinmg  the  unenlightened  directly  by  the  sun  in  her 
fmirest  worin  of  nature.  It  was  in  vain  first  and  last  quarter.  Maestlin,  and  be- 
lie  argued,  as  to  the  imaginary  petfeelkNi  fore  him  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  had  ah^ady 

.  declared  tliis  jto  ai-ise  from  what  may 

«ifMtei,V«Mtiis,ies8^Cnt.x.  be  called   earthshine,  or  the    reflec- 
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tion  of  the  taii*g  li^t  from  the  terres-  sufficiently  to  detahi  hie  attention  from 

trial  globe,  exactly  smiilar  to  that  which  his  telescope  and  astronomical  observa- 

the  moon  affords  us  when  we  are  simi-  tions ;  but  he  knew  too  well  where  his 

larly  placed  between  her  and  the  sun ;  but  real  strength  lay,  and  the^  had  scarcely 

the  notion  had  not  been  favowubly  re*  time  to  compound  any  thing  like  an  ar- 

ceived,  because  one  of  the  arguments  gument  agamst  him  and  his  theories* 

against  the  earth  hemg  a  planet,  revoly-  before  they  found  him  in  possesnon  of 

ing  like  the  rest  round  the  sun,  was,  that  some  new  facts,  which  they  were  cm* 

it  did  not  shine  like  them,  and  was  prepared  to  meet,  otherwise  than  by 

therefore  of  a  different  nature  ;  and  this  the  nevei^failing  resource  of  abuse  and 

argument,  weak  as  it  was  in  itself,  the  i^ected  contempt.    The  year  had  not 

theory  of  terrestrial  reflection  completely  expire  before  Galileo  had  new  intelli* 

overturned.  The  more  popular  opinions  gence  to  communicate  of  the  highest  im« 

ascribed  this  feeble  light^  some  to  the  portance.    Perhaps  he  had  been  tau^t 

fixed  stars,  some  to  Venus,  some  to  the  caution  from  the  numerous  piracies  which 

rays  of  the  sun,  penetrating  and  shining  had  been  committed  upon  his  discoveries, 

through  the  moon.    Even  the  sagacious  and  he  flrst  announced  his  new  disco- 

Benedetti    adopted  the  notion  of  this  veries  enigmatically,  veiling  their  real 

light  being  caused  by  Venus,  in  the  import  by  transpositions  of  me  letters  in 

same  sentence  in  which  he  explains  the  the  words  which  described  them,  (a  prao- 

true  reason  of  the  faint  light  observed  tice  then  common,  and  not  disused  even 

duringatotaleclipseof  the  moon,  point-  at  a  much  later  date,)  and  inviting  all 

ing  out  that  it  is  occasioned  by  those  astronomers  to  declare,  within  a  c^ain 

rays  of  the  sun,  which  reach  the  moon,  time,  if  they  had  noted  any  thing  new 

after  being  bent  round  the   sides  of  in  ^e  heavens  worthy  of  observation, 

the  earth  by  the  action  of  our  atmo-  Hie  transpos^  letters  which  he  published 

sphere.*  were — 

Galileo  also  annoimced  the  detection  ^^SmaitwtmUmpoetalnmihvnenmgttttfnrttt.'' 

of  innumerable  stars    invisible  to  the  ^    j      j^  ^^  ^^      j^t  of  his  riddlmg 

unassisted  sight;  .and  those  remark-  philosophy, endeavouW to decyphcrthS 

able  appeanmces  m  the  heavens,  ge-  Sieanin^,4nd  fancied  he  had  succeeded 

nerally   called   nebulsP,  the  most  con-  ^j^^^  '^^  ^^^^^    ^  barbarous  Latin 

siderable  of  which  is  famihar  to   all  ypj^g 
under  the  name  of  the  mUky  way,  when        „  „*,       . .  ^.  •    *__  i^  _*•       r   .. 

examined  by  his  instrument,  were  found      .  •      4U  *  *u    j-  uIT^ 

to  resolve  themselves  into  a  vast  coUec-  f,""**'^,"^^  "»»  *J>«,  ^ov«ry  whatever 

tion  of  minute  stars,  too  closely  congre-  }*  '^^V^  related  to  the  pl^net  Mars, 

irated  to  produce  a  senarate  imoreJion  *°  **"*'*  Kepler  s  attention  had  before 

Spon  the  unassisted  eye.t    Benedetti,  been  particularly  directed.    ^  reader. 

Who  divined  that  the  dirk  shades  on  the  ^T"   •  "f^  w-  ^*«y.>^«'f.  "» 

moons  surface  arose  from  the  constitu.  f*    "1*  ^^"^If*'?"  °*  ^«  «»^'**"»' 

tion  of  those  parts  which  suffered  much  5"i  **  *^«  ff  l^^lfJ-,"'*  ^"JP*^^'  ^ 

of  the  light  trpass  into  them,  and  con-  ^JlS'^'!!  'P**^^  **"*  ***  '^  ^^ 

sequently  reflected  a  less  portion  of  it,  '^^^  reaoing 

had  maintained  that  the  milky  way  was  ^Uissimmm  pUuetam  urfemmum  •*«m«M  ,- 
the  result  of  the  converse  of  the  same  ^^^  is, "  I  have  obterved  that  the  most 
phenomenon,  and  declared,  in  the  Ian-  distant  planet  is  triple,"  or,  as  be  further 
guage  of  his  astronomy,  that  it  was  a  explains  the  matter,  "  I  have  with  great 
part  of  the  eighth  orb,  which  did  not,  admuution  observed  that  Saturn  is  not 
like  the  rest,  allow  the  suns  light  to  a  single  star,  but  three  together,  which 
traverse  it  freely,  but  reflected  a  small  as  it  were  touch  each  other;  they  have  no 
part  feebly  to  our  sight.  relative  motion,  and  are  constituted  in 
The  Anti-Copemicans  would  probably  ^^  ^^rm  oQo  the  middle  being  some* 
have  been  well  pleased,  if  by  these  eter-  ^^at  larger  than  the  lateral  ones.  If 
nally  renewed  discussions  and  disputes.  ^«  examine  them  with  an  eyeglass  which 
they  could  have  occupied  Galileo's  time  magnifies  the  sm-iace  less  than  VOOO 
— -- — r. times,  the  three  stars  do  not  appear 

^TW^^iiV^p-t^X'^T.^  7^  distinctly,  but  Saturn  has  an  ob- 

been  held  br  aome  of  the  andent  mstnmofflen.  6'm  long  appearance,  like  the  appearance  of 

^^i'T.nJittLJ^.uiinr^H^. ;:  «*  olivc,  thus  ©.    Now  1  have  dis- 

**  Anne  inagu  denaa  sUUarum  ntrba  corona  *  a    ^        <»«a  j* 

'-ContoMUjttmmas.otcrtMoimmin^oamdet,  covered  a  court  for  Jupitcr,  and  two 

\BtfwigonmutooUMt9€i»rwrorbu*    ,  servants  foT  this  old  man,  who  aid  his 
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f(q>«  and  aever  quit  his  tide.**    Galileo  seeing  the  enlightened  portion  in  each 

was,  however,  no  match  in  this  style  position  assume  the  form  appropriate  to 

of  writing  for  Kepler,  who  disapproved  that  hypothesis.    It  was  with  reason, 

his  frienas  metaphor,  and,  in  his  usual  therefore,  that  he  laid  stress  on  the  im«. 

fanciful  and  amusing  strain, — *'  I  will  portance  of  this  observation,  which  also 

not,**  said  be,  "  make  an  old  man  of  established  another  doctrine  scarcely  less 

Saturn,  nor   slaves   of  his   attendant  obnoxious  to   the  Anti  -  Copemicans, 

gobes,  but  rather  let  this  tricorporate  namely,  that  a  new  point  of  resemblance 
nn  be  Gorvon,  so  shall  Galileo  be  was  here  found  between  the  earth  and 
Hsreuln,  and  the  telescope  his  club:  one  of  the  principal  planets ;  and  as  the 
armed  with  which,  he  has  conquerea  reflection  from  the  earth  upon  the  moon 
that  distant  planet,  uid  dragged  him  had  shewn  it  to  be  luminous  like  the 
trom  the  remotest  depths  of  nature,  and  planets  when  subjected  to  the  rays  of 
exposed  him  to  the  view  of  all/*  Gali-  the  sun,  so  this  change  of  apparent 
leo*s  ^ass  was  not  of  sufficient  power  to  figure  demonstrated  that  one  of  the 
shew  him  the  real  constitution  of  this  planets  not  near  the  earth,  and  there- 
extraordinary  planet;  it  was  reserved  lore  probably  all,  were  in  tiiieir  own 
for  Huyghens,  about  tlie  year  1656,  to  nature  not  luminous,  and  only  reflected 
declare  to  the  world  that  these  supposed  the  sun*s  light  which  fell  upon  them ; 
attendant  stars  are  in  fact  part  of  a  an  inference,  of  which  the  probability 
ring  which  surrounds,  and  yet  is  com-  was  still  farther  increased  a  few  years 
pletelv  distinct  from  the  l>ody  of  Saturn  ;*  later  by  the  observation  of  the  transit  of 
and  the  still  more  accurate  observations  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc. 
of  Herschel  have  ascertained  that  it  It  Ls  curious  that  only  twenty-flve 
consists  of  two  concentric  rings  revolv-  years  b>efore  this  discovery  of  the  phases 
ins:  round  the  planet,  and  separated  (or  api)earances)  of  Venus,  a  commen- 
from  each  other  by  a  space  which  our  tator  of  Aristotle,  under  the  name  of 
most  powerful  telescopes  scarcely  enable  Lucillus  Philalthieas,  had  advanced  the 
us  to  measure.  doctrine  that  all  the  planets  except  the 
Galileo's  second  statement  concluded  moon  are  luminous  of  themselves,  and 
with  the  remark, that  "in the  other pla-  in  proof  of  his  assertion  had  urged, 
nets  nothing  new  was  to  be  observed  ;'*  '*  that  if  the  other  planets  and  fixed 
but  a  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  before  stars  received  their  light  from  the  sun, 
he  communicated  to  the  world  another  they  would,  as  they  approached  and  re- 
enigma,  ceded  from  him,  or  as  ne  approachc^i  and 

J    J          »—     -y  phases  as  the  moon,  which,  he  adds, 

which,  as  he  said,  contained  the  an-  we  have  never  yet  observed." —He  fur- 

nouncement  of  a  new  phenomenon,  in  ther  remarks,  "  that  Mercury  and  Ve- 

the  highest  degree  important  to  the  truth  nus  would,  in  the  supposed  case  of  their 

of  the  Copemican  system.    The  inter-  being  nearer  the  earth  than  the  sun, 

pretation  of  this  is,  eclipse  it  occasionally,  just  as  eclipses 

Cr^tki^jiguroi  i^mOatur  m^  amonm,  ^  Occasioned  by  the  moon."    Perhaps 

it  IS  still  more  remarkable, that  these  verv 
that  is  to  say,— Venus  rivals  the  ap-  passages,  in  which  the  reasoning  is  so 
pearanoes  of  the  moon  —  for  Venus  correct,  though  the  facts  are  too  hastily 
being  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  her  taken  for  granted,  (the  common  error  of 
orbit  in  which  she  is  placed  between  the  that  school,)  are  quoted  by  Benedetti,  ex- 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  consequently,  presslj^  to  shew  the  ignorance  and  pre- 
with  only  a  part  of  her  enlightened  sur-  sumption  of  the  author.  Copernicus, 
face  turned  towards  the  earth,  the  tele-  whose  want  of  instruments  had  pre- 
scope  shewed  her.  in  a  crescent  form,  like  vented  him  from  observing  the  homed 
the  moon  in  a  similar  position,  and  tra-  appearance  of  Venus  when  l)etween 
cin^  her  through  the  whole  of  her  orbit  the  earth  and  sun,  had  perceived  how 
round  the  sun,  or  at  least  so  long  as  she  formidable  an  obstacle  the  non-appear- 
was  not  invisible  from  his  overpowering  ance  of  this  phenomenon  presented  to 
lyht,  Galileo  had  the  satisfaction  of  his  system;  he  endeavoured,  thoiujh 
.  „     .                  1 L    J-              .V.  #  unsatisfactorily,  to  account  for  it   bv 

mmmammmecteedeteeeghiiiiiUlltlmmmn  Supposing    that     the     rays    cf  the     8Un 

nummmnmo0»9ppqrrtttttt»uuum^whiehu  passed  freely  through  the  bodv  of  the 

n»9if»',t«m»,fiJkMv-« '«A4rfr»/^«4ee^  planet,  and  Gahleo  takes  occason  to 

MMiM/iMte.  i>«SMuaiUBi.  HH»fi<M.  pnusc  him  for  not  being  deterred  from 

D  2 
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adoptinj^f  the  system,  which,  on  the  whole,  much  dissatisfaction  to  all  those  who 

appeared  to  agree  best  with  the  phe-  were  connected  with   that  university, 

nomena,  by  meeting  with  some  which  it  Perhaps  not  fully  appreciating  his  de- 

did  not  enable  him  to  explain.    Milton,  sire  of  returning  to  his  native  country, 

whose  poem  is  filled  with  allusions  to  and  the  importance  to  him  and  to  the 

Galileo  and  his  astronomy,  has  not  suf-  scientific  world  in  general,  of  the  com- 

fered  this  beautiful  phenomenon  to  pass  plete  leisure  which  Cosmo  secured  to 

unnoticed.  After  describing  the  creation  him  at  Florence,  (for  by  the  terms  of  his 

of  the  Sun,  he  adds :—  diploma  he  was  not  even  required  to  re- 

Hither,  M  to  tbeirfoantain,  other  Stan  ^{Aa   of  'P;oa    «/>%.  4«  ^-^  i     i_ 

Repairing,  in  their  ^Idenorm.  draw  light,  *'"®    **  ^^^^  "^^  *<?  g^^^   any  lectUTCS, 

And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horns.*  eXCCpt  On    extraordinary   OCCasiohs,    tO 

Galileo  also  assured  himself,  at  the  soverei^  princes  and  other  strangers  of 
same  time,  that  the  fixed  stars  did  not  distinction,)  the  Venetians  remembered 
receive  their  light  from  the  sun.  This  he  ^"'X  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  offered  him  an  ho- 
ascertained  by  comparing  the  vividness  nourable  asylum  when  almost  driven 
of  their  light,  in  all  positions,  with  the  ^^  P*sa ;  that  they  had  increased  his 
feebleness  of  that  of  the  distant  planets,  "alary  to  four  times  the  sum  which  any 
and  by  observing  the  different  d^rees  previous  professor  had  enjoyed ;   ana, 
of  brightness  with  which  all  the  planets  ""ally,  by  an  almost  unprecedented  de- 
shone  at  different  distances  from  the  pree»  that  they  had  but  just  secured  him 
sun.    The  more  remote  planets  did  not,  ^  ^^  P^^t  during  the  remainder  of  his 
of  course,  afford  equal  facilities  with  ^^^®*    Many  took  such  offence  as  to 
Venus  for  so  decisive  an  observation ;  refnse  to  have  any  further  communica- 
but  Galileo  thought  he  observed,  that  ^^^^  ^i*^  ^^i™ ;  and  Sagredo,  a  constant 
when  Mars  was  in  quadratures,  (or  in  friend  of  Galileo,  wrote  him  word  that 
the  quarters,  the  middle  points  of  hds  ^^  ^*4  ^^"  threatened  with  a  similar 
path  on  either  side,)  his  figure  varied  desertion  unless  he  should  concur  in 
slightly  fi-om  a  perfect  circle.    Galileo  ^®  same  peremptory  resolution,  which 
concludes  the  letter,  in  which  he  an-  threats,  however,  Sagredo,  at  the  same 
nounces  these  last  observations  to  his  time,  intimates  his  intention  of  bravine. 
pupil  Castelli,  with  the  following  ex-  .Early  in  the  year  161 1,  Galileo  made 
pressions,  shewing  how  justly  he  esti-  ^*  ^"^  appearance  in  Rome,  where  he 
mated  the  opposition  they  encounter-  was  received  with  marks  of  distinguished 
ed : — "  You  almost  make  me  laugh  by  consideration,  and  where  all  ranks  were 
saying  that  these  clear  observations  are  eager  to  share  the  pleasure  of  contem- 
sufiicient  to  convince  the  most  obstinate :  pitting  the  new  discoveries.    "  Whether 
it  seems  you  have  yet  to  learn  that  long  ^^  consider  cardinal,  prince,  or  prelate, 
ago  the  observations  were  enough  to  ^®  found  an  honourable  reception  from 
convince  those  who  are  capable  of  rea-  them  all,  and  had  their  palaces  as  open 
soning,  and  those  who  wish  to  learn  ^^^  ^^  to  him  as  the  houses  of  his  pri- 
the  truth ;  but  that  to  convince  the  ob-  X^^e  fi-iends."*    Among  other  distmo- 
stinate,  and  those  who  care  for  nothing  tions  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  mem*^ 
beyond  the  vain  applause  of  the  stupid  ^r.  of  the  newly-formed  philosophical 
and  senseless  vulgar,  not  even  the  testi-  society,  the  once  celebrated  Accuiemia 
mony  of  the  stars  would  suffice,  were  ^iricea,  to  which  he  readily  assented, 
they  to  descend  on  earth  to  speak  for  The  founder  of  this  society  was  Federigo 
themselves.    Let  us  then  endeavour  to  Cesi,theMarchesediMonticelli,ayoung 
procure  some  knowledge  for  ourselves,  Roman  nobleman,  the  devotion  of  whose 
and  rest  contented  wiSi  this  sole  satis-  time  and  fortune  to  the  interests  of  sci- 
f action;  but  of  advancing  in  popular  ^"^e  has  not  been  hy  any  means  re« 
opinion,  or  gaining  the  assent  of  the  warded  with  a  reputation  commensurate 
book-philosophers,  let  us  abandon  both  ^^th  his  deserts.    If  the  eneigy  of  his 
the  hope  and  the  desire."  mind  had  been  less  worthily  employed 
p  than  in  fostering  the  cause  of  science  and 
Chapter  IX.  truth,  and  in  extending  the  advantages 
Account  of  the  Academia  Lincea — Del  of  his  birth  and  fortune  to  as  many  as 
Cimento-- Royal  Society,  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  him,  the 
Galileo's  resignation  of  the  mathema-  ^^^^  ^^  Federigo  Cesi  might  have  ap- 
tical  professorship  at  Padua  occasioned  pared  more  prominently  on  the  page  of 
'•~B:yii.v.d64.  Other paMMe* mar beli^^^hTed  "^^^O'-     Ccsi  had  sca«;ely  Completed 

in  B.  i.  286 ;  iii.  665—590,  7»-733;  iv,  589;  t.      "~ -^ 

261, 414;  yii.  577;  vUi.  1—178.  . .  •  Salwbnry,  Math.  Coll. 
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hk  18th  year»  ^hen,  in  1603,  he  formed  be  learned  from  the  habits  of  constant 
the  plan  of  a  philosophical  society,  correspondence  with  each  other,  and 
which  in  the  firet  instance  consisted  alternate  ofRces  of  counsel  and  assist- 
on\j  of  himself  and  three  of  his  most  ance. — Let  the  first  fruits  of  vrisdom  be 
intunate  friends,  Hecke,  a  Flemish  phy-  love ;  and  so  let  the  Lynceans  love  each 
sieiaii.  Stdluti,  and  Anastasio  de  Filhs.  other  as  if  united  by  the  strictest  ties, 
Ce8i*s  liUier,  the  Duca  d^  Acquasparta,  nor  suffer  any  interruption  of  this  sin- 
who  was  of  an  arbitrary  and  extravagant  cere  bond  of  love  and  faith,  emanating 
temper,  eonsideied  such  pursuits  and  fromthesourceof  virtue  and  philosophy. 
associates  as  derogatory  to  his  son's  — Let  them  add  to  their  names  the  title 
rank;  he  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  de-  of  Lyncean,  which  has  been  advisedly 
sign  by  the  most  violent  and  unjusti-  chosen  as  a  warning  and  constant  sti- 
fiable  proceedings,  in  consequence  of  mulus,  especially  when  they  \mte  on 
which,  Cesi  in  the  beginning  of  1605  any  literary  subject,  also  in  their  private 
pnyately  Quitted  Rome,  Hecke  was  letters  to  their  associates,  and  in  gene- 
obliged  to  leave  Italy  altogether  from  ral  when  any  work  comes  from  them 
fearof  the  Inquisition,  which  was  excited  wisely  and  well  performed. — ^The  Lyn- 
against  him,  and  the  academy  was  for  ceans  will  pass  over  in  silence  all  poU 
a  time  virtually  dissolved.  The  details  tical  controversies  and  quarrels  oitffery 
of  these  transactions  are  foreign  to  the  kind,  and  wordy  disputes,  especially 
present  narrative :  it  will  be  enough  to  gratuitous  ones,  which  give  occasion 
mention  that,  in  1609,  Cesi,  who  had  to  deceit,  imfriendliness,  and  ha^d; 
never  altogether  abandoned  his  scheme,  like  men  who  desire  peace,  and  seek  to 
found  the  opposition  decaying  which  he  p^serve  their  studies  free  from  molestar 
at  first  experienced,  and  vnth  better  sue-  tion,  and  to  avoid  every  sort  of  disturb- 
oess  he  renewed  the  plan  which  he  had  ance.  And  if  any  one  by  command  of 
sketched  six  years  before.  A  few  extracts  his  superiors,  or  from  some  other  ne- 
from  the  Regulations  will  serve  to  shew  cessity,  is  reduced  to  handle  such  mat- 
the  spirit  in  which  tins  distinguished  ters,  since  they  are  foreign  to  physical 
society  was  concdved :—  and  mathematical  science,  ana  conse* 
*'  Tne  Lyncean  Society  desires  for  its  quently  alien  to  the  object  of  the  Acar 
academicians,  philosophers  eager  for  aemy,  let  them  be  printed  vritliout  the 
real  knowleclsre,  who  will  give  them-  Lyncean  name."  ♦ 
selves  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  espe-  The  society  which  was  eventually  or- 
cially  to  mathema^cs ;  at  the  same  time  ganized  formed  but  a  very  trifling  part 
it  will  not  neglect  the  ornaments  of  ele-  of  the  comprehensive  scheme  which 
jsant  literature  and  philology,  which  Cesi  originaUy  proposed  to  himself;  it 
like  a  graceful  garment  adorn  the  whole  had  been  his  wish  to  establish  a  scien- 
bodv  of  science. — ^In  the  pious  love  of  tific  Order  which  should  have  corre- 
wisclom,  and  to  the  praise  of  the  most  spending  lodges  in  the  principal  towns  of 
good  and  most  high  God,  let  the  Lyn-  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
ceans  give  their  minds,  first  to  obser-  each  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  nor 
vation  and  reflection,  and  afterwards  less  than  three  members, besides  an  un- 
to writing  and  publishing. — It  is  not  limited  number  of  Academicians  not 
within  the  Lyncean  plan  to  find  leisure  restricted  to  any  particular  residence  or 
for  recitations  and  aeclamatory  assem-  regulations.  The  mortifications  and 
blies ;  the  meetings  will  neither  be  fre-  diflSculties  to  which  lie  was  subjected 
fluent  nor  full,  and  chiefly  for  transact-  from  his  father's  unprincipled  behaviour, 
ing  the  necessary  business  of  the  society :  render  it  most  extraordinary  and  admi- 
butthosewhowish  to  enjoy  such  exercises  rable  that  he  should  have  ventured  to 
will  in  no  respect  be  hindered,  provided  undertake  even  so  much  as  he  actually 
they  attend  tnem  as  accessory  studies,  carried  into  execution.  He  promised  to 
decently  and  quietly,  and  without  furnish  to  the  members  of  Ids  society 
making  promises  and  profiessions  of  such  assistance  as  they  might  require  in 
how  mucn  they  are  alx)ut  to  da  For  the  prosecution  of  their  respective  re- 
there  is  ample  philosophical  employment  searches,  and  also  to  defray  the  cliaiges 

lor  every  one  by  himself,  particularly 

if  pains  are  taken  in  traveUing  and  in  *  P't>»*p«  it  wiu  to  deprecata  the  hostility  of  the 

the  obsen-aJion  of  natural  phenomena,  i5;^.ri-r.^i::i,'i°",.'Ua;L^'ir;^^^ 
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of  publishinj^  such  of  their  works  as 
should  be  thought  worthy  of  appearing 
with  the  common  sanction.  Such  lil)e- 
ral  offers  were  not  likely  to  meet  with 
an  unfiivourable  recepbon:  they  were 
thankfully  accepted  by  many  well  quali 
fied  to  carry  his  design  into  execution, 
and  Cesi  was  soon  enabled  formally  to 
open  his  academy,  the  distinctive  title 
01  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Lynx, 
with  reference  to  the  piercing  sight 
which  that  animal  has  been  supposed  to 
possess.  This  quality  seemed  to  him  an 
appropriate  emblem  of  those  which  he 
desired  to  find  in  his  academicians,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  secrets 
of  nature ;  and  although,  at  the  present 
day,  the  name  may  appear  to  border  on 
the  grotesque,  it  was  conceived  in  the 
S])irit  of  the  age,  and  the  fantastic  names 
of  the  numberless  societies  which  were 
rapidly  formed  in  various  parts  of  Italy 
far  exceed  whatever  degree  of  quaint- 
ness  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Lyncean  name.  The  Inflamed  —  the 
Transformed  —  the  Uneasy  —  the  Hu- 
morists— ^the  Fantastic — the  Intricate — 
the  Indolent — the  Senseless — the  Un- 
deceived— the  Valiant — the  iEtherial 
Societies  are  selected  from  a  vast  num- 
ber of  similar  institutions,  the  names  of 
which,  now  almost  their  sole  remains, 
are  collected  by  the  industry  of  Morhof 
and  Tiraboschi*.  The  Humorists  are 
named  by  Morhof  as  the  only  Italian 
philosophical  society  anterior  to  the 
L>'nceans;  their  founder  was  Paolo 
IViancino,  and  the  distinctive  symbol 
which  they  adopted  was  rain  dropping 
from  a  cloud,  with  the  motto  Redit  ag- 
mine  dulci ; — their  title  is  derived  from 
the  same  metaphor.  The  object  of  their 
union  appears  to  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  Lynceans,  but  they  at  no 
time  attained  to  the  celebrity  to  which 
Cesi's  society  rose  from  the  moment  of 
its  incorporation.  Cesi  took  the  presi- 
dency for  his  life,  and  the  celebrated 
Baptista  Porta  was  appointed  vice  pre- 
sident at  Naples.  Stelluti  acted  as  the 
legal  representative  of  the  society,  with 
the  title  of  procuratore.  Of  the  other 
two  original  members  Anastasio  de  Rliis 
was  dead,  and  although  Hecke  returned 
to  Italy  in  1614,  and  rejoined  the  Aca- 
demy, yet  he  was  soon  afterwards  struck 
off  the  list  in  consequence  of  his  lapsing 
into  insanity.  Among  the  academicians 
we  find  the  names  of  Galileo,  Fahio  Co- 

*  Poljrbutor  Litenrina,  &e.— Stori*  della  Lette rat. 
ItaL  Ttie  ^tiU  ezintiij^  ancietj  of  Chiiff,  more  ecoe- 
rally  known  hj  iu  ItaUaa  title,  Delia  Crutw,  bellMfs 
to  the  same  period* 


lonna,  Lucas  Valerio,  Guiducci,  Wdser, 
Giovanni  Fabro,  Terrentio,  Virpnio  Ce- 
sarini,  Ciampoli,  Molitor,  Cardinal  Bar^ 
berino,  (nephew  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.) 
SteUiola,  Salviati,  &c. 

The  principal  monument  stiU  remain- 
ing of  the  zeal  and  industry  to  which 
Cesi  incited  lus  academicians  is  the 
Phytobasanos,  a  compendium  of  the 
natural  history  of  Mexico,  which  must 
be  considered  a  surprising  performance 
for  the  times  in  which  it  appeared.  It 
was  written  by  a  Spamard  named  Her^ 
nandez ;  and  Reecho,  who  often  has  the 
credit  oif  the  whole  work,  made  great  ad- 
ditions to  it  During  fifty  years  the  ma- 
nuscript had  been  neglected,  when  Cesi 
discovered  it,  and  employed  Terrentio, 
Fabro,  and  Colonna,  all  Lynceans,  to 
publish  it  enriched  with  their  notes  and 
emendations.  Cesi  himself  published 
several  treatises,two  of  which  are  extant ; 
his  Tabula  Phytotophica^  and  a  Disser- 
tation on  Bees  entitled  Apianum^  the 
only  known  copy  of  which  last  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  His  great  work, 
Theairum  Natural,  was  never  printed; 
a  circumstance  whk;h  tends  to  shew  that 
he  did  not  assemble  the  society  roand 
him  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  his 
own  vanity,  but  postponed  the  publica- 
tion of  his  own  proauctions  to  the  la- 
bours of  his  coadjutors.  This,  and  many 
other  valuable  works  belonging  to  mt 
academv  existed  in  manuscript  till  latel^f 
in  the  Albani  Library  at  Rome.  Cesi 
collected,  not  a  large,  but  an  useful  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  academy,  (which 
was  afterwards  augmented  on  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Cesarini  by  the  donar 
tion  of  his  books) ;  he  filled  a  botanical 
garden  >vith  the  rarer  specimens  of 
plants,  and  arranged  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral curiosities ;  his  palace  at  Rome  was 
constantly  open  to  the  academicians ;  his 
purse  and  his  influence  were  employed 
with  e<iual  liberality  in  their  service, 

Cesi*s  death,  in  1632,  put  a  sudden 
stop  to  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  a 
consequence  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  munificence  with  which  he  had 
from  the  first  sustained  it:  no  one 
coidd  be  found  to  fill  his  place  in  the 
princely  manner  to  which  the  academi- 
cians were  accustomed,  and  the  society, 
after  lingering  some  years  under  the  no- 
minal patronage  of  Urban  VIII.,  gra- 
dually decayed,  tiD,  by  the  death  of  its 
principal  members,  and  dispersion  of  the 
rest,  it  became  entirely  extinct*.  Biandii, 


*  F.  Coloaaa  Pkrtelwuuivi  Juo  FiaMo 

Florent,  1744. 
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^Aom   sketch   of  the   academy  was 
dmott  the  only  one  till  the  i^ppearance 
gf  Odescalchi*!  history,  made  an  attempt 
to  nnr%  it  in  the  succeeding  centuiy, 
but  without  any  peimaiiant  effect    A 
ioewty  under  the  same  name  has  been 
fonncd  once  1784,  and  is  still  flourish- 
ing in  Borne.    Before  loavine  the  sub- 
Jed  it  mw  be  mentioned,  that  one  of  the 
earliest  aMioes  that  Bacon*s  works  were 
known  in  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
to  Cesi,  dated  1625 ;  in  which  Pozzo, 
who  had  gone  to  Paris  with  Cardinal 
Barbenno,  mentions  having  seen  them 
there  with  great  admiration,  and  sug- 
gests that  Bacon  would  be  a  fit  person 
io  be  proposed  as  a  member  ot  their 
5ociety.    After  Galileo's  death,  three  of 
his  prindpai  followers,  Viviani,  Torri* 
celli,  and  A^unti  formed  the  plan  of  es- 
tablishing a  sunilar  philosophiciEd  society, 
and  though  Aggiunti  and  Torricelli  died 
before  the    scheme  could  be  realized, 
Viviani  pressed  it  forward,  and,  under 
the  auspices  of  Ferdinand  IL,  formed  a 
society,  which,  in  1657,  merged  in  the 
famous  Aoademia  del  Cimtnio,  or  Ex- 
perimental Academy.    This  latter  held 
its  occasional  meetings  at  the  palace  of 
Ferdinand^s  brother,  Leopold  de*  Medici : 
it  was  composed  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
of  Gralileo's  pupils  and  friends.    During 
the  few  years  that  this  society  lasted,  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  which  was 
declareato  be  the  repetition  and  deve- 
lopement  of  Galileo^s  experiments,  it 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  prin- 
cipal  philosophers  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, out  wnen  Leopold  was,  in  1666, 
created  a  caixUnal,  it  appears  to  have 
been  dissolved,  scarcely  ten  years  after 
its  institutiont.   This  digression  may  be 
excused  in  fiivour  of  so  interesting  an 
establishment  as  the  Academia  lincea, 
which  preceded  by  half  a  century  the 
formation  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  Acad^mie  Frangoise  of  Pari& 
These  latter  two  are  mentioned  toge- 
tltt*r,  probably  for  the  first  time,  by  Sa- 
lusbur}'.  The  passage'.is  curious  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view,  and  worth  extract- 
ing:— ^''In  imitation  of  these  societies, 
Paris  and  London  have  erected  theirs  oi 
Let  Beaux  £ipriU,  and  of  the  VirtuoH  t 
the  one  b\'  the  countenance  of  the  most 
eminent  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  other  l^ 
the  royal  encouragement  of  his  sacred 
Majesty  that  now  is.  The  Beaux  BepriU 
have  published  sundry  volumes  of  their 
mofal  and   physiological    conferences. 
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with  the  laws  and  history  of  their  fellow- 
ship; and  I  hope  the  like  in  due  time 
from  our  Royal  Societv;  that  so  such  as 
envie  their  fame  and  felicity,  and  such 
as  suspect  their  ability  and  candor,  may 
be  silencSed  and  disappointed  in  their  de- 
tractions and  expectations."* 

Chapter  X. 

SpoU  on  the  Sun — Essay  on  Floating 
Bodies — Scheiner — Change  in  So- 
turn, 

Galilbo  did  not  indulge  the  curiosity 
of  his  Roman  friends  by  exhibiting  only 
the  wonders  already  mentioned,  which 
now  began  to  lose  the  gloss  of  novelty, 
but  disclosed  a  new  discovery,  which  ap- 
peared still  more  extraordinary,  and,  to 
the  opposite  faction,  more  hateful  than 
anything  of  which  he  had  yet  spoken. 
Tms  was  the  discovery*  which  he  first 
made  in  the  month  of  March,  1611,  of 
dark  spots  on  the  body  of  the  sun.    A 
curious  fact,  and  one  which  weU  serves  to 
illustrate  Galileo's  superiority  in  seeing 
things  simply  as  they  are,  is,  that  these 
spots  had  been  observed  and  recorded 
centuries  before  he  existed,  but,  for  want 
of  careful  observation,  their  true  nature 
had   been   constantly  misapprehended. 
One  of  the  most  cdebrated  occasions 
was  in  the  year  807  of  our  era,  in  which 
a  dark  spot  is  mentioned  as  visible  on 
the  fiEuse  of  the  sun  during  seven  or  eight 
days.    It  was  then  supposed  to  be  Mer- 
cury t.     Kepler,    whose    astronomical 
knowledge  would  not  suffer  him  to  over- 
look that  it  was  impossible  that  Mercury 
could  remain  so  long  in  conjunction  with 
the  sun,  preferred  to  solve  the  difficulty 
l^  supposing  that,  in  Aimoin*s  original 
account,  the  expression  was   not  octo 
dies  (eight  days),  but  octoties — a  barba- 
rous word,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  written  for  octies  (eignt  times) ;  and 
that  the  other  accounts  (inwliich  the 
number  of  days  mentioned  is  different) 
copying  loosely  from  the  first,  had  both 
nustaken  the  word,  and  misquoted  the 
time  which  they  thought  they  found  men- 
tioned tliere.     It  is  impossible  to  look 
on  this  explanation  as  satisfactory,  but 
Kepler,  w1k>  at  that  time  dki  not  dream 
of  spots  on  the  sun,  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  it    In  1609,  he  liimself  ob- 
served upon  the  sun  a  black  spot,  which 
he  in  like  manner  mistook  for  Mercury, 
and  unluckily  tlie  day,  l)eing  cloudy,  did 

*  balukbary'«  Math.  Coll.  voL  iL  London,  1664. 
1  Aimoui  Hint.  KraMoniB.    Paridi*.  1567. 
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not  allow  him  to  contemplate  it  suffici-  him."    To  this  he  afterwards  subjoined/ 

ently  long  to  discover  his  error,  which  that,  by  continued  observation,  he  had 

the  slo^vness  of  its  apparent  motion  would  satisfied  himself  that  these  solar  spots 

soon  have  pointed  out.*   He  hastened  to  were  in  actual  contact  with  the  suiface 

publish  his  supposed  ol)servation,  biit  no  of  the  sun,  where  they  are  continually 

sooner  was  Gauleo's  discovery  of  the  solar  appearing  and  disappearing;  that  their 

spots  announced,    than  he,  with   that  figures  were  very  irregular,  some  beii^ 

candour  which  as  much  as  his  flighty  very  dark,  and  others  not  so  black ;  that 

disposition  certainly  characterized  him  one  would  often  divide  into  three  or  four, 

at  all  times,  retracted  his  former  opinion,  and,  at  other  times,  two,  threej  or  more 

and  owned  his  belief  that  he  had  been  would  unite  into  one ;  besides  which, 

mistaken.    In  fact  it  is  known  from  the  that  they  had  all  a  common  and  r^ular 

more  accurate  theory  which  we  now  pos-  motion,  with  which  .they  revolved  jround 

sess  of  Mercury's  motions,  that  it  did  not  with  the  sun,  wluch  turned  upon  its  axis 

pass  over  the  sun's  face  at  the  time  when  in  about  the  time  of  a  lunar  month. 

Kepler  thought  he  perceived  it  there.  Having  by  these  prefatory  observar 

Galileo's  observations  were  in  their  tions  assuaged  the  public  thirst  for  a»- 

consequences  to  him  particularly  unfor-  tronomical  novelties,  he  ventures  to  in- 

tunate,  as  in  the  course  of  the  contro-  troduce  the  principal  suWect  of  the  trea- 

versy  in  which  they  engaged  him,  he  first  tise  above  mentioned.    The  (question  of 

became  personally  embroiled  with  the  floating  bridges  had  been  discussed  at 

powerful  party,  whose  prevailing  influ-  one  of  the  scientific  parties,  assembled 

ence  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  at  the  house  of  Galileo'^  friend  Salviati, 

subsequent  misfortunes.  Before  we  enter  and  the    general  opinion  of  the  com- 

upon  that  discussion,  it  will  be  proper  to  pany  appearing  to  be  that  the  flocdin^ 

mention  another  famous  treatise  which  or  sinking  of  a  body  depended  princi- 

Galileo  produced  soon  after  his  return  pally  upon  its  shape,  Gahleo  undertook 

from  Rome  to  Florence,  in  1612.    This  to  convince  them  of  their  error.    If  he 

is,  his  Discourse  on  Floating  Bodies,  had  not  preferred  more  direct  arguments, 

which  restored  Archimedes'  theory  oif  he  might  merely  have  told  them  that  in 

hydrostatics,  and  has,  of  course,  met  with  this  instance  they  were  opposed  to  their 

tlie  opposition  which  few  of  Galileo's  favourite  Aristotle,  whose  words  are  very 

works  failed  to  encounter.    In  the  com-  unequivocal    on  the   point  in  dispute. 

mencement,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  "  Form  is  not  the  cHuse  why  a  body 

apologize  for  writing  on  a  subject  so  dif-  moves  downwards  rather  than  upwards, 

ferent  from  that  which  chiefly  occupied  but  it  does  affect  the   swiftness  with 

the  public  attention,  and  declared  that  he  which  it  moves  ;"♦  which  is  exactly  tiie 

had  been  too  closely  occupied  in  calcu-  distinction  which  those  who  called  them- 

lating  the  periods  of  the  revolutions  of  selves  Aristotelians  were  unable  to  per- 

Jupiter's  satellites  to  permit  him  -to  pub-  ceive,  and  to  which  the  opinions  of  Aris- 

lish  anything  earlier.    These  perioas  he  totle  himself  were'  not  always  true.    GJa- 

had  succeeded  in  determining  during  the  lileo  states  the  discussion  to  have  imme? 

preceding  year,  whilst  at  Rome,  and  he  diately  arisen  from  the  assertion  of  some 

now  announced  them  to  complete  their  one  in  the  company,  that  condensation  is 

circuits,  the  first  in  about  1  day,  18^  the  eflect  of  cold,  and  ice  was  mentioned 

hours;  the  second  in  3  days,  13  hours,  as  an  instance.  On  this,  Galileo  observed, 

20  minutes ;  the  third  in  7  days,  4  hours ;  that  ice  is  rather  water  rarefied  than  con- 

and  the  outermost  in  16  days,  18  hours,  densed,  the  proof  of  whidi  is,  that  ice 

All  these  numbers  he  gave  merely  as  always  floats  upon  water.t    It  was  re- 

approximately  true,  and  promised  to  con-  plied,  that  the  reason  of  this  phenomenon 

tinue  his  observations,  for  the  purpose  of  was,  not  the  superior  lightness  of  the 

correcting  the  results.    He  then  adds  an  ice,  but  its  incapacity,  owing  to  its  flat 

announcement  of  his  recent  discovery  of  shape,  to  penetrate  and  overcome  the 

the  solar  spots,  "  which,  as  they  change  resistance  of  the  water.    (Galileo  denied 

their  situation,  offer  a  strong  argument,  this,  and  asserted  that  ice  of  any  shape 

either  that  the  sun  revolves  on  itself,  or  would  float  upon  water,  and  that,  it  a 

that,  perhaps,  other  stars,  like  Venus  and     •  ^  ; 

Mercury,  revolve  about  it,  invisible  at  all  I  £f/v  J:  !I^  ^*      r  *i.-     •     i      u 

7,        .'•^                                  ^- .1              11  J.  t  'or  a  disciMsion  of  thm  mnffnlmr  phfiKMMBOB. 

other  times,  on  account  of  the  small  dlS-  tee  Treatise  on  Heat,  p.  IS  :  and  It  it  worth  wliil*  to 

tance  to  which  they  are  removed  from  ^*t^  *?  JP".!'"'^'  .''*»■'  "  •dmiraWe  iastaaea  it 

^  affords  or  Galileo's  lustantancotts  abaadoammt  of  « 

•                              ;          ~'  theory  so  toon  as  it  became  iocoiuitceDt  with  e«- 

.*  Mareunas  in  sole  vuus.  1609.  perimoit. 
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lat  pieee  of  ioe  were  fana\Ay  taken  to  The  marrow  of  the  dispute  is  included 
the  DoCtom,  it  would  of  itself  rise  again  in  Galileo's  assertion,  that  "The  diversity 
to  the  siuface.    Upon  this  assertion  it  of  figure  given  to  an>r  solid  cannot  be  in 
waapean  that  the  conversation  became  so  any  way  the  cause  of  its  absolutely  sink- 
aunorous,  that  Galileo  thought  it  perti-  ing  or  floating ;  so  that  if  a  solid^  when 
nent  to  commence  his  Essay  with  the  formed  for  example  into   a  spherical 
fbUowin^  observation  on  the  advanta^  figure,  sinks  or  floats  in  the  water,  the 
of  detivering  scientific  ofnnions  in  writ-  same  body  will  sink  or  float  in  the  same 
in^t  **  bteanae  in  conversational  argu-  water,  when  put  into  any  other  form. 
ments*  either  one  or  other  party,  or  per-  The  breadth  of  the  figure  may  indeed 
haps  h&^  are  apt  to  get  overwarm,  and  retard  its  velocity,  as  well  of  ascent  as 
to  speak  overioud,  and  either  do  not  descent,  and  more  and  more  according 
suffer  each  other  to  be  heard,  or  else,  as  the  said  figure  is  reduced  to  a  greater 
transported  with  the  obstinacy  of  not  breadth  and  thinness ;  but  that  it  may 
yielding,  wander  feir  away  fhmi  the  ori-  be  reduced  to  such  a  form  as  absolutely 
ginal  proposition,    and  confound  both  to  put  an  end  to  its  motion  in  the  same 
themsdves  and  their  auditors  with  the  flmd,  I  hold  to  be  impossible.    In  this 
novelty  and  variety  of  their  assertions/'  I   have  met  with   great  contradictors 
Alter  this  gentle  rebuke  he  proceeds  with  who,  producing  some  experiments,  and 
his  aigument,  in  which  he  takes  occa-  in   particular  a  thin  board   of  ebony, 
sion  to  state  the  famous  hydrostatical  and  a  ball  of  the  same  wood,  and  shew- 
paradox,  of  whidi  the  earliest  notice  is  ing  that  the  ball  in  water  sinks  to  the 
to  be  found  in  Stevin*s  works,  a  contem-  bottom*,  and  that  the  board  if  put  lightly 
porary  Flemish  engineer,  and  refers  it  to  on  the  surface  floats,  have  held  and  con- 
a  principle  on  which  we  shall  enlarge  in  firmed  themselves  in  their  opinion  with 
another  chapter.    He  then  explains  the  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  that  the  cause 
true  theory  of  buoyancy,  and  refutes  the  of  that  rest  is  the  breadth  of  the  figure, 
false  reasoning  on  wmch  the  contrary  unable  by  its  small  weight  to  pierce  and 
opinions  were  founded,  with  a  variety  of  penetrate  the  resistance  of  the  water's 
experiments.  thickness,  which  is  readily  overcome  by 
The  whole  value  and  interest  of  expe-  the  other  spherical  figure." — For  the  pur- 
rimental  processes  generally  depends  on  pose  of  these  experiments,  Galileo  re- 
a  variety  of  minute  circumstances,  the  commends  a  substance  such  as  wax, 
detail  of  which  would  be  particularly  which  may  be  easily  moulded  into  any 
unsuited  to  a  sketch  like  the  present  shape,  and  with  which,  by  the  addition 
one.  For  those  who  are  desirous  of  be-  of  a  few  filings  of  lead,  a  substance  may 
coming  m^   fiimiliar    with  Galileo's  be  readily  made  of  any  required  specific 
mode  of  conducting  an  argument,  it  is  gravity.    He  then  declares  that  if  a  ball 
fortunate  that  such  a  series  of  experi-  of  wax  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  or  bigger, 
ments  exists  as  that  contained  in  this  be  made  in  this  manner  heavy  enough 
essay ;  experiments  which,  from  their  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  so  lightly  tlmt 
simplicity,  admit  of  being  for  the  most  if  we  take  from  it  only  one  ^ram  of  lead 
part  concisely  enumerated,  and  at  the  it  returns  to  the  top ;  and  if  the  same 
same  time  possess  so  much^  intrinsic  wax  be  afterwards  moulded  into  a  broad 
beauty  and  characteristic  power  of  fore-  and  thin  cake,  or  into  any  other  figure, 
inii:  conviction*  They  also  present  an  ad-  regular  or  irregular,  the  addition  of  the 
mirable  specimen  of  the  talent  for  which  same  grain  of  lead  will  always  make  it 
Galileo  was  so  deservedly  fiimous,  of  in-  sink,  and  it  will  again  rise  when  we  re- 
venting  ingenious  arguments  in  favour  move  the  lead  from  it — *'.But  methinks 
of  his  adversaries*  absurd  opinions  l)efore  I  hear  some  of  the  adversaries  raise  a 
be  condescended  to  crush  them,  shew-  doubt  upon  my  produced  experiment : 
ing  that  nothing  but  his  love  of  truth  and,  first,  they  ofier  to  my  consideration 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  being  a  more  that  the  figure,  as  a  figure  simply,  and 
subUe  sophist  than  any  amongst  them,  disjunct  from  the  matter,  works  no  effect. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons  for  giving  but  requires  to  be  conjoined  with  the 
tliAse  experiments  somewhat  in  detail  matter ;  and,  moreover,  not  with  every 
is  the  fact  that  all  explanation  of  one  of  matter,  but  with  those  only  wherewith 
the  principal  phenomena  to  which  they  it  may  be  able  to  execute  the  desired 
allude  Is  omitted  in  many  more  modem  operation.    Just  as  we  see  by  experience 

treatises  on  Hydrostatics ;  and  in  some    

it  i.  i^errcd  ptedy^  to  the  false  doc-  .  ,,.       .^  ^^^  ^^  ^,,  ^^^  ,^^  ^„^„  ,^„ 

tniiea  Iiere  OOmUteCL  water.    ^  Treatise  on  Hjdraatatks. 
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that  an  acuta  and  sharp  ang^  is  more    hand,  to  the  resistaooe  of  the  natlar  to 
apt  to  cut  than  an  obtuse ;  yet  always    be  penetrated.  And,  since  I  have  chosen 
povided  that  both  one  and  the  other  are    a  matter  which  does  penetrate  the  resisU 
joined  with  a  matter  fit  to  cut,  as  for  in-    ance  of  the  water,  and  in  all  figiuies  de- 
stance,  steel.    Therefore  a  knife  with  a    scends  to  th^  bottom,  my  antagonists 
fine  and  sharp  edge  cuts  bread  or  wood    can  chai^  me  with  no  ddect;  nor  (to 
with  much  ease,  which  it  will  not  do  if    revert  to  their  illustration)  have  I  at- 
the  edge  be  blunt  and  thick ;  but  if,  in-    tempted  to  test  the  efficacy  of  acuteness 
stead  (?  steel,  any  one  will  take  wax  and    by  cutting  with  matters  unable  to  cut, 
mould  it  into  a  knife,  undoubtedly  he  will    I  subjoin  withal,  that  all  caution,  dis- 
never  learn  the  effects  of  sharp  and    tinction,  and  election  of  matter  would 
blunt  edges,  because  neither  of  them    be  superfluous  and  unnecessary,  if  the 
will  cut;  the  wax  being  unable,  by  reason    body  to  be  cut  should  not  at  all  resist 
of  its  flexibility,  to  overcome  the  hard-    the  cutting:  if  the  knife  were  to  be  used 
ness  of  the  wood  and  bread.  And  there-    in  cutting  a  mist,  or  smoke,  one  of  paper 
fore,  applying  the  like  discourse  to  our    would  serve  the  purpose  as  wellasoneof 
argument,  they  say  that  the  difference  of   Damascus  steel ;  and  I  assert  that  this  is 
figure  will  shew  different  effects  with    thecase  with  water,  and  that  there  is  not 
regard  to  floating  and  sinking,  but  not    any  solid  of  such  lightness  or  of.  such  a 
conjoined  with  any  kind  of  matter,  but    figure,  that  being  put  on  the  water  it 
only  with  those  matters  which  by  their    will  not  divide  ami  penetrate  its  thiclt' 
weight  are  able  to  overcome  the  visco-    ness ;    and  if  you  will  examine  more 
sity  of  the  water  (like  the  ebony  which    carefully  your  thin  boards  of  wood,  you 
they  have  selected) ;  and  he  that  will    will  see  that  they  have  part   of  their 
select  cork  or  other  light  wood  to  form    thickness  under  water ;  and,  moreover, 
solids  of  different  figures,  would  in  vain    you  will  see  that  the  shavings  of  ebony, 
seek  to  find  out  what  operation  figure    stone,  or  metal,  when  they  float,  have 
has  in  sinking  or  floating,  because  all    not  only  thus  broken  the  continuity  of 
would  swim,  and  that  not  through  any    the  water,  but  are  with  all  their  thick- 
property    of  this  or  that  figure,   but    ness  under  the  surface  of  it ;   and  that 
through  tfie  debility  of  the  matter.**  more  and  more,  according  as  the  float- 

"  When  I  begin  to  examine  one  by  one  ing  substance  is  heavier,  so  that  a  thin 
all  the  particulars  here  produced,  I  allow  floating  plate  of  lead  will  be  lower  than 
not  only  that  figures,  simply  as  such,  do  the  sunace  of  the  surrounding  water  by 
not  operate  in  natural  things,  but  also  that  at  least  twelve  times  the  thickness  of  the 
they  are  never  separated  from  the  corpo-  plate,  and  gold  will  dive  below  the  level 
real  substance,  nor  have  I  ever  alleged  of  the  water  almost  twenty  times  the 
them  to  be  stript  of  sensible  matter :  thickness  of  the  plate,  as  I  shall  shew 
and  also  1  freely  admit,  that  in  our  en-    presently." 

deavours  to  examine  the  diversity  of  In  order  to  illustrate  more  deariy 
accidents  which  depend  upon  the  variety  the  non-resistance  of  water  to  pene- 
of  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  them  tration,  Galileo  then  directs  a  cone 
to  matters  which  obstruct  not  the  various  to  be  made  of  wood  or  wax,  and  as- 
operations  of  those  various  figures.  I  serfs  that  when  it  floats,  either  with  its 
admit  and  grant  that  I  should  do  very  ill  base  or  point  in  the  water,  the  solid 
if  I  were  to  try  the  influence  of  a  sharp  content  of  the  part  immersed  will  be  the 
edge  with  a  knife  of  wax,  applyinn^  it  to  same,  although  the  point  is,  by  its  shape, 
cut  an  oak,  because  no  sharpness  m  wax  better  adapted  to  overcome  the  resist- 
is  able  to  cut  that  very  hard  wood.  But  ance  of  the  water  to  division,  if  that 
yet,  such  an  experiment  of  this  knife  were  the  cause  of  the  buoyancy.  Or  the 
would  not  be  beside  the  purpose  to  cut  experiment  may  be  varied  by  tempering 
curded  milk,  or  other  very  3rielding  mat-  the  wax  with  filings  of  lead,  till  it  sinks 
ter ;  nay,  in  such  matters,  the  wax  is  in  the  water,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
more  convenient  than  steel  for  finding  in  any  figure  the  same  cork  must  be 
the  difference  depending  on  the  acute-  added  to  it  to'  raise  it  to  the  surface^ — 
ness  of  the  amdes,  because  milk  is  cut  "  This  silences  not  my  antagonists ;  but 
indifferently  with  a  razor,  or  a  blunt  they  say  that  all  the  discourse  hitherto 
knife.  We  must  therefore  have  regard  made  b^  me  imports  little  to  them,  and 
not  only  to  the  hardness,  solidity,  or  that  it  serves  their  turn,  that  they  have 
weight  of  the  bodies  which,  under  dif-  demonstratedin  one  instance,  and  m  such 
ferent  figures,  are  to  divide  some  mat-  manner  and  figure  as  pleases  thembcit 
ters  asunder;  but  also^  on  the  other    namdy,  in  a  t^ard  ana  a  ball  of  ebongr* 
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ttitt  one,  whenfut  into  the  water,  sinks  the  walnut-tree  is  less  than  the  ebony's 
to  the  bottom,  and  that  the  other  stays  force  for  goin^  to  the  bottom.'* 
to  swim  at  ^  top;  and  the  matter  "Now,  let  ns  return  to  the  thin  plate  of 
bdng  the  same,  and  me  two  l>odies  dif-  gold  or  silver,  or  the  thin  board  of  ebony, 
ffnring  hi  nothing  bat  in  figure,  they  and  let  us  lay  it  lightly  upon  the  water,  so 
aflbtn  that  whh  all   penpicuity  they  that  it  may  stay  there  without  sinking, 
ha^e  demonstrated  ana  sensibly  mam-  and  carefully  observe  the  effect    It  will 
fested  what  they  undertook.    Neverthe-  appear  dearly  that  the  plates  are  a  consi- 
leta  I  believe,  and  think  I  can  prove  derable  matter  lower  than  the  surface  of 
that  tfus  very  experiment  proves  nothinj^  the  water  which  rises  up,  and  makes  a 
•gainst  my  theory.      And  iirst  it  is  kind  of  rampart  round  them  on  every 
false  that  the  ball  sinks,  and  the  board  side,  in  the  manner  shewn  in  the  an- 
not ;  for  the  board  will  sink  too,  if  you  nexed  figure,  in  which  B  D  L  F  repre- 
do  to  both  the  figures  as  the  words  of 
our  question  require ;  that  is,  if  you  put 
them  both  in  the  water ;  for  to  be  in 
the  water  implies  to  be  placed  in  the 
water,  wid  by  Aristotle's  own  definition 
of  place,  to  be  placed  imports  to  l)e  en- 
vironed by  the  surface  of  the  ambient 
t)ody;  but  when  my  antagonists  shew 
the  floating  board  of  ebony,  they  put  .it  sents  the  surface  of  the  water,    and 
not  into  the  water,  but  upon  the  water ;  A  E I O  the  surface  of  the  plate.   But  if 
where,  1)eing  detained  by  a  certain  im-  it  have  already  penetrated  and  overcome 
pediment  (of  which  more  anon)  it  is  sup-  the  continuity  of  the  water,  and  is  of  its 
rounded,  partly  with  water,  partly  with  own  nature  heavier  than  the  water,  why 
air,  which  is  contrary  to  our  agreement,  does  it  not  continue  to  sink,  but  stop 
for  that  was  that  the  t>odie8  should  l)e  and  suspend  itself  in  that  little  dimple 
in  the  water,  and  not  part  in  the  water,  that  its  weight  has  made  in  the  water? 
part  in  the  air.     1  will  not  omit  another  My  answer  is,  because  in  sinking  till  its 
reason,  founded  also  upon  experience,  surface  is  below  the  water  which  rises 
and,  if  I  deceive  not  myself,  condu-  up  in  a  bank  round  it,  it  draws  jAer  and 
sive  asrainst  the  notion  that  figure,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  air  above  it,  so 
the  resistance  of  the  water  to  penetra-  that  that  wWch  in  this  case  descends  and 
tion  have  anythinsc  to  do  with  the  buoy-  is  placed  in  the  water,  is  not  only  the 
ancy  of  bodies.    Choose  a  piece  of  wood  board  of  ebony  or  plate  of  iron,  but  a 
or  other  matter,  as  for  instance  walnut-'  compound  of  ebony  and  air,  from  which 
wood,  of  which  a  ball  rises  from  the  composition  results  a  solid  no  longer 
bottom  of  the  water  to  the  surface  more  specifically  heavier  than  the  water,  as  was 
slowly  than  a  ball  of  ebony  of  the  same  the  ebony  or  gold  alone.  But,  Grentlemen, 
size  sinks,  so  that  clearly  the  ball  of  we  want  the  same  matter;  you  are  to 
el>ony  divides  the  water  more  readily  in  alter  nothing  but  the  shape,  and  there- 
sinking  than  does  the  walnut  in  rising,  fore  have  the  goodness  to  remove  this 
Then  take  a  board  of  walnut-tree  equal  air,  which  may  be  done  simply  by  wash- 
to  and  like  the  floating  elwny  one  of  ingthe  upi)er  surface  of  the  board,  for 
my  antagonists ;   and  if  it  be  true  that  the  water  na\nnfi:  once  got  between  the 
this  latter  floats  by  reason  of  the  figure  l>oard  and  air  will  run  together,  and  the 
l>eing  unable  to  penetrate  the  water,  the  ebony  will  go  to  the  bottom ;  and  if  it 
other  of  x^-alnut-tree,  without  all  ques-  does  not,  you  have  won  the  day.    But 
tion,  if  thrust  to  the  bottom  ought  to  mcthinks  I  hear  some  of  my  antagonists 
stay  tliere,  as  having  the  same  impeding  cunningly  opposing  this,  and  telling  me 
fijruns  and  being  less  apt  to  overcome  that  they  wul  not  on  any  account  allow 
the  said  resistance  of  the  water.    But  if  their  board  to  be  wetted,  because  the 
we  find  by  experience  that  not  only  the  weight  of  the  water  so  added,  by  making 
thinboani,  but  every  other  figure  of  the  it  heavier  than  it  was  before,  draws  it  to 
same  walnut-tree  wul  return  to  float,  as  the  bottom,  and  that  the  addition  of  new 
unquestionably  we  shall,  then  I  must  we^t  is  contrary  to   our  agreement, 
desire  my  opponents  to  forbear  to  attri-  which  was  that  the  matter  should  be  the 
bute  the  floating  of  the  ebony  to  the  same/* 

fiffure  of  the  board,  since  the  resistanee  <*  To  this  I  answer  first,  that  nobody 

of  the  water  ia  the  same  in  rising  as  in  can  suppose  bodies  to  be  put  into  the 
liiildog,  and  the  force  of  ascenaon  of   water  without  their  l>eing  wet,  nor  do  I 
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wish  to  do  more  to  the  board  than  yoii  quite  smooth  and  eren.  This,  if  put 
may  do  to  the  ball.  Moreover,  it  is  not  gently  into  the  water,  submems  almost 
true  that  the  board  sinks  on  account  of  entirely,  there  remaining  visible  only  a 
the  weight  of  the  water  added  in  the  little  of  the  very  top,  wmch,  so  long  as 
washing ;  for  I  will  put  ten  or  twenty  it  is  joined  to  the  air,  keeps  the  ba|l 
drops  on  the  floating  board,  and  so  long  afloat ;  but  if  we  take  away  the  contact 
as  tney  stand  separate  it  shall  not  sink ;  of  the  air  by  wetting  this  top,  the  ball 
but  if  the  board  be  taken  out,  and  all  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  remains  there, 
that  water  wiped  off,  and  the  whole  sur-  Now  to  make  it  return  to  the  surface 
face  bathed  with  one  single  drop,  and  b^  virtue  of  the  air  which  before  sus- 
put  it  again  upon  the  water,  there  is  no  tained  it,  thrust  into  the  water  a  glass, 
question  but  it  will  sink,  the  other  water  with  the  mouth  downwards,  which  will 
running  to  cover  it,  being  no  longer  carry  with  it  the  air  it  contains ;  and 
hindered  by  the  air.  In  the  next  place  move  this  down  towards  the  ball,  until 
it  is  alto^ther  false  that  water  can  in  you  see  by  the  transparencvof  the^ass 
any  way  increase  the  weight  of  bodies  that  the  air  has  reached  the  top  of  it ; 
immersed  in  it,  for  water  has  no  weight  then  gently  draw  the  ^lass  upwards,  and 
in  water,  since  it  does  not  sink.  Now,  you  will  see  the  ball  nse,  and  afterwaitls 
just  as  he  who  should  say  that  brass  stav  on  the  top  of  the  water,  if  you  care- 
by  its  own  nature  sinks,  but  that  when  fully  part  the  glass  and  water  without 
formed  into  the  shape  of  a  kettle,  it  ao-  too  much  disturbing  it  *•  There  is 
quires  from  that  figure  a  virtue  of  lying  therefore  a  certain  affinity  between  the 
in  the  water  without  sinking,  would  say  air  and  other  bodies,  which  holds  them 
what  is  false,  because  that  is  not  purely  united,  so  that  they  separate  not  without 
brass  which  then  is  put  into  the  water,  a  kind  of  violence,  just  as  between  water 
but  a  compound  of  brass  and  air ;  so  is  and  other  lx)dies ;  for  in  drawing  them 
it  neither  more  nor  less  false,  that  a  thin  wholly  out  of  the  water,  we  see  tihe  water 
plate  of  brass  or  ebony  swims  by  virtue  follow  them,  and  rise  sensibly  above  the 
of  its  dilated  and  broad  figure.  Also  I  level  before  it  quits  them.''  •^  Having 
cannot  omit  to  tell  my  opponents,  that  established  this  principle  by  this  exceed- 
this  conceit  of  refusing  to  oathe  the  sur-  ingly  ingenious  and  convincing  experi- 
face  of  the  boaixl,  might  beget  an  opinion  ment,  Galileo  proceeds  to  shew  from  it 
in  a  third  person  of  a  poverty  of  argu-  what  must.l)e  ttie  dimensions  of  a  plate 
ments  on  their  side,  especially  as  the  of  any  substance  which  will  float  as  the 
conversation  began  about  flakes  of  ice,  wax  does,  assuming  in  each  case  that 
in  which  it  would  be  simple  to  require  we  know  the  greatest  height  at  which 
that  the  surfaces  should  be  kept  dry ;  the  rampart  of  water  will  stand  round 
not  to  mention  that  such  pieces  of  ice,  it.  In  like  manner  he  shows  that  a  py- 
whether  wet  or  dry,  always  float,  and  ramidal  or  conical  figure  may  be  made 
as  my  antagonists  say,  because  of  their  of  way  substance,  such  that  by  hdp  of 
shape."  the  air,  it  shall  rest  upon  the  water  with- 
'*  Some  may  wonder  that  I  affirm  this  out  wetting  more  than  its  base ;  and 
power  to  be  in  the  air  of  keeping  the  that  we  msy  so  form  a  cone  of  any  sub- 
plate  of  brass  or  silver  above  water,  as'  stance  that  it  shall  float  if  placed  gently 
if  in  a  certain  sense  I  would  attribute  to  on  the  surface,  with  its  point  downwards^ 
the  air  a  kind  of  magnetic  virtue  for  sus-  whereas  no  care  or  pains  will  enable  it 
taining  heavy  bodies  with  which  it  is  to  float  with  its  base  downwards,  owing 
in  contact.  To  satisfy  all  these  doubts,  to  the  dift'erent  proportions  of  air  which 
I  have  contrived  the  following  experi-  in  the  two  positions  remain  connected 
ment  to  demonstrate  how  truly  the  air  with  it  With  this  parting  bk)w  at  his 
does  support  these  solids;  for  I  have  antagonist's  theory  we  dose  our  ex* 
found,  when  one  of  these  l>odie8  which  tracts  from  this  admirable  essay, 
floats  when  placed  lightly  on  the  water.  The  first  elements  of  the  theory  of 
is  thoroughly  bathed  and  sunk  to  the  runnmg  waters  were  reserved  for  Caslelli, 
bottom,  that  by  carrying  down  to  it  a  an  intimate  friend  and  pupil  of  Galilea 
little  air  without  otherwise  touching  it  On  the  present  occasion,  Castelli  ap- 
in  the  least,  I  am  able  to  raise  and  carry  peared  as  the  ostensible  author  of  a  ^ 
it  back  to  the  top,  where  it  floats  as 

before.      To  this  effect   I  take  a  ball  of  •  in  making  thU  rery  beaQtifnl  experiment,  it  fa 

wax.  and  with  a  little  lead  make  it  just  be«t  to  keep  Ui«  glass* few  mood<U  ia  Um  water,  to 

heavy  enough  to  sink  veo;  slowly  to  the  ^^  SS±  S?*":^f  i!iSrir«,3dli':Si 

bottom,  taking  care  that  its  surface  be  dactMt 
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iMttilt  ^  Mtdtmmde  by  Yid-  non,  although  it  is  admirable  to  see 

lb  oi  Qftasdm  tnd  hf  Iiodovico  deUe  the  contemn^  with  which^  even  in  that 

OolttBlkt(tbe  author  off  the  crystalline  trying  moment,  he  expresses  lus  con- 

toofoMotk  of  the  noaa)  on  the  ob^  sciousness  thai   his  adversaries  were 

theory.  After  deilmiiig  all  the  unworthy  of  the  triumph  they  app^ued 

m  wmoh   they  produced,    the  on  the  point  of  celebrating. — **  Lookii^ 

JMiirtHigty  bids  them  remember,  on  Satmn  within  these  few  days,  I  fou^ 

ttMltlll  Mi  meray  Gilileo'a  pupQ,  and  itsolitary,  without  the  assistance  of  its 

aottUar  now  nraoh   moke   effectually  accustomed  stars,  and  in  short*  per- 

GaiilKi  fahnielf  ipvoold  have  confuted,  fectlyround  and  defined  like  Jupiter,  and 

tlMai»htiAhethoittMitw(»rth  while.  It  such  it  still  remains.     Now  what  can 

^mM  not  KiDoim  w  several  years  alter  be  said  of  so  strange  a  metamorphosis  ? 

hb  deatt»  that  this  Eany  was  in  ftct  are  perhaps  the  two  smaller  stars  con- 

iflHten  by  ChiKleo  himaell*  sumed,  like  the  8{x>ts  on  the  sun  ?  have 

These  eompoeitiens  merely  oecumed  they  suddenly  vanished  and  fled  ?  or  has 
the  leisure  time  which  he  could  withhold  -Saturn  devoured  his  own  children  ?  or 
firom  ^  controversy  on  the  solar  spots  wa^  the  appearance  indeed  fraud  and 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  A  illusion,  with  which  the  glasses  have  for 
Grerman  Jesuit  named  Christopher  so  long  a  time  mocked  me,  and  so  many 
Sch^ter,  who  was  professor  of  mathe-  others  who  have  often  observed  with  me. 
matics  at  Jngolstadt,  in  imitation  of  Gra-  Now  perhaps  the  time  is  come  to  revive 
lileo  had  commenced  a  series  of  obser-  the  withering  hopes  of  those,  who,  guided 
vations  on  them,  but  adopted  the  theory  by  more  profound  contemplations,  have 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Galileo  had  exa-  fathomed  all  the  fidlacies  of  the  new  ob- 
mined  and  rqected,  that  these  spots  are  servations  and  recognised  their  impossi- 
planets  circulating  at  some  distance  from  bility  I  I  cannot  resolve  what  to  say  in 
the  body  of  the  sua  The  same  opinion  a  chance  so  strange,  so  new,  and  so  un- 
had  been  taken  up  by  a  FVench  astrono-  expected ;  the  shortness  of  Uie  time«  the 
mer,  who  in  honour  of  ttie  reigning  fa^  unexampled  occurrence,  the  weakness  of 
mily  called  them  Borlxmian  stars,  my  intellect,  and  the  terror  of  being  mis- 
Scheiner  promulgated  his  notions  in  taken,  have  greatly  confounded  me.^ 
three  letters,  a^di^sed  to  their  common  These  first  expressions  bf  alarm  are  not 
friend  Welser,  under  the  quaint  signature  to  be  wondeied  at;  however,  he  soon 
of "  AjMet  kUeiupoMt  taoukanT  Galileo  recovered  courage,  and  ventured  to  fore- 
replied  to  Scheiner*s  letters  by  three  tel  the  periods  at  which  the  lateral  stars 
others,  also  addressed  to  Wdaer,  and  would  again  show  themselves,  protest- 
ahhouffhthe  dispute  was  carried  on  amid  ing  at  tli^  same  time,  tluit  he  was  in  no 
mutual  professions  of  respect  and  e»-  respect  to  be  imderstood  as  classing  this 
teem,  it  laid  the  foundation  d  the  total  prediction  among  the  results  which  de- 
estrangement  which  afterwaids  took  pend  on  certain  principles  and  sound 
place  Mtween  the  two  authors,  Galileo's  conclusions,  but  merely  on  some  coiyee- 
pait  of  this  controversy  was  published  tures  which  appeared  to  him  probable, 
at  Rome  by  the  Lynoean  Acadony  in  From  one  of  the  Dialogues  on  the  Sys- 
1613.  To  the  last  of  his  letters,  writ-  tern,  we  learn  that  this  conjecture  was, 
tte  in  December,  1612,  is  annexed  a  that  Saturn  might  revolve  upon  his  axis, 
table  of  the  expected  positions  of  Ju-  but  the  period  which  he  assumed  is  veiy 
niter's  satellitea  during  the  months  of  diflerent  from  the  true  one,  as  might  be 
March  and  April  of  the  following  year,  expected  fwrn  its  being  intended  to  ac- 
which,  imperfect  as  it  necessarily  was,  count  for  a  phenomenon  of  winch  Galileo 
cannot  be  looked  upon  withcmt  the  had  not.  rightly  apprehended  the  char 
greatest  interest  racter. 

In  the  same  letter  it  is  mentioiied  that  He  closed  this  letter  with  renewed 

Saturn  presented  a  novel  i^ipearanoe,  professions  of  courtesy  and  friendship 

which,  for  an  instant,  almost  induced  towards  Apelles,  enjoining  Welser  not 

Gahko  to  mistrust  the  accnrai^  of  his  to  communicate  it  without  adding  his 

earlier  observations.     The  lateral  ap-  excuses,  if  he  should  be  thought  to  dis- 

pendages  of  this  planet  had  diiamBsred,  sent  too  violently  frx>m  his  ^mtagonist*s 

and  the  accompanying  extnet  unu  show  ideas,  declaring  that  his  only  object  was 

the  uneasiness  wmch  Galileo  eoiild  not  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  that  he  had 

coQoeid  at  the  sight  of  tins  pheobne-  freely  exposed  his  own  opinion,  which  he 

*'  "■    ■             '  ■           ■       ~          '    ■  litf  was  still  ready  to  change,  so  soon  as  his 

«jiiOib8igitotflMMiittf;FkMit.    ;  CTTOTS  should  be  made  manifest  to  hia ; 
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and  that  he  would  consider  himself  under  preisions  contained  in  the  Scriptures , 

special  obli^tion  to  any  one  who  would  and  asserted,  that  the  object  of  the  Scrips 

be  kind  enough  to  discover  and  correct  turesnc^  beins:  to  teach  astrcmomy,  suixi 

them.    These  letters  were  written  from  expressions  are  there  used  as  would  be 

the  villa  of  his  friend  Salviati  at  Selve  intelligible  and  conformable  to  the  vulgar 

near  Florence,  where  he  passed  great  belief,  without  regard  to  the  true  struo- 

part  of  his  time,  ]Murticulariy  during  his  ture  of  .the  universe ;  which  argument 

frequent  indispositions,  conceiving  that  he  afterwards  amplified  in  a  letter  ad- 

the  iiir  of  Florence  was  prejudicial  to  hiuL  dressed  to  Christina,  Grand  Duchess  of 

Cesi  was  very  anxious  for  their  appear-  Tuscany,   the   mother   of   his   patron 

ance,  since  they  were  (in  his  own  words)  Cosma    He  discourses  on  this  subject 

so  hard  a  morsel  for  the  teeth  of  the  with  the  moderation  and   good  sense 

Peripatetics,  and  he  exhorted  Galileo,  in  which  so  peculiarly  characterized  him. 

the  name  of  the  society,  '*  to  continue  '*  I  am,**  says  he,  "inclined  to  believe* 

to  ^vc  them,  and  the  nameless  Jesuit,  that  the  intention  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 

something  to  gnaw.**  is  to  give  to  mankind  the  information 

necessary  for  their  salvation,  and  which. 

Chapter  XL  surpassing  all  human  knowledge,  can  hj 

Lett^  to  Christina,  Arch-Duchess  qf  ^  ^*^,k™?JJ1  w  fc^^iited  than  ^ 
Tuscany^Caccini-^  Galileo  revisUs  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Spmt  But  I^ 
Rome-^Inchoffer  ^Problem  of  Lofir  °^*  ^^^^^  necessary  to  beheve,  that  m 
etudes  same  Grod  who  has  endowed  us  wim 
^  '  senses,  with  speech,  and  intellect,  in- 
Thb  uncompromising  boldness  with  tended  that  we  should  neglect  the  use  of 
which  Galileo  published  and  supported  these,  and  seek  by  other  means  for 
his  opinions,  with  little  regard  to  the  knowledge  which  they  are  sufficient  to 
power  and  authority  of  those  who  ad-  procure  us ;  especially  in  a  science  like 
vocated  the  contrary  doctrines,  had  astronomy,  of  wluch  so  little  notice  is 
raised  against  him  a  host  of  enemies,  taken  in  tl^  Scriptures,  that  none  of  the 
who  each  had  objections  to  him  peculiar  planets,  except  the  sun  and  moon,  and, 
to  themselves,  but  who  now  began  to  once  or  twice  only,  Venus  under  the 
perceive  the  policy  of  uniting:  their  name  of  Lucifer,  are  so  much  as  named 
stren^h  in  the  common  cause,  to  crush  there.  This  therefore  being  granted, 
if  possible  so  dangerous  an  innovator,  methinks  that  inthe  discussion  of  natural 
All  the  professors  of  the  old  opinions,  problems  we  ought  not  to  begin  at  the 
who  suddenly  found  the  knowledge  on  authority  of  texts  of  Scripture,  but  at 
which  their  reputation  was  founded  sensible  experiments  and  necessary  de- 
struck  from  under  them,  and  who  could  monstrations :  for,  from  the  divine  word, 
not  reconcile  themselves  to  their  new  the  sacnd  Scripture  and  nature  did 
situation  of  learners,  were  united  against  both  alike  proceed,  and  I  conceive  that, 
liim ;  and  to  tliis  powerful  cabal  was  concerning  natural  effects,  that  which 
now  added  the  still  greater  influence  of  either  sensible  experience  sets  before 
the  Jesuits  and  pseudo-theological  party,  our  eyes,  or  necessary  demonstrations  do 
who  fancied  they  saw  in  the  spirit  of  prove  unto  us,  ought  not  upon  any  ac- 
Galileo's  writings  tlie  same  inquisitive  count  to  be  called  into  question,  much 
temper  wliich  they  had  already  found  less  condemned,  upon  the  testimony  of 
so  inconvenient  in  Luther  and  his  ad-  Scriptural  texts,  wnich  may  imder  their 
herents.  The  alarm  became  greater  words  couch  senses  seemingly  contrary 
every  dav,    inasmuch   as  Galileo  had  thereto. 

succeeded  in  training  round  him  a  nu-  "  Again,  to  command  the  very  pro- 

nierous  band  of  followers  who  all  ap-  fessors  of  astronomy  that  they  of  them- 

peared  imbued  with  the  same  dangerous  selves  see  to  the  confuting  of  their  own 

spirit  of  innovation,  and  his  favourite  observations  and  demonstrations,  is  to 

scholars  were  successful  candidates  for  enjoin  a  thin^  beyond  all  possibility  of 

Erofessorships  in  many  of  the  most  cele-  doing ;  for  it  is  not  only  to  command 

rated  universities  of  Italy.  them  not  to  see  that  which  they  do  see. 

At  the  close  of  16 13,  Galileo  addressed  and  not  to  understand  that  which  they 

a  letter  to  his  pupil,  the  Abb^  Castelli,  do  understand,  but  it  is  to  order  them  to 

in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  seek  for  and  to  find  the  contrary  of  that 

there  is  as  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  which  they  h^pjen  to  meet  with.  I  wouki 

the  Ptolemaic  as  the  Copemican  system  entreat  these  wise  and  prudent  fathers, 

of  the  wcnid  with  the  astronomical  ex-  that  they  would  with  all  diligence  consi- 
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dgrthedittttPeethiitiiVttwwinopiPiop*  pulpit,  by  a  Dominican  friar   named 

aim  and  demonitraiifa  doctrines :  to  Caccini,  who  thought  it  not  unbecoming 

tha  end  that  well  weighkig  in  their  minds  his  habit  or  religion  to  play  upon  the 

'"     *  '  force  necessary  u^ferenoes  urge  words  of  a  Scriptural  text  for  the  pur- 


Qs,  tfa^  mi^t  the  better  assure  them-  pose  ^of  attacking  Galileo  and  his  parti- 
wdTM  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sans  with  nrare  personality  *,  Galileo 
profaMMora  ai  demonstrative,  sciences  to  complained  formally  of  Caccini*s  con- 
riiange  their  opinions  at  ^easure,  and  duct  to  Luigi  Maraffi  the  general  of  the 
•dopt  ftnt  one  tide  and  uien  anc^her ;  Dominicans,  who  apologised  amply  to 
and  that  there  is  a  great  difierence  be-  him,  adding  that  he  himself  was  to  be 
twecn  commanding  a  mathematician  or  pitied  for  finding  himself  implicated  in 
a  philoaophert  and  the  disposing  of  a  all  the  brutal  conduct  of  thirty  or  forty 
lanryer  or  a  merchuit ;  and  that  the  thousand  monks. 
tanoostrated  conclusions  touching  the  In  the  mean  time,  the  inquisitors  at 
things  of  natmne  and  of  the  heavens  can-  Rome  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  were 
not  be  chanjBped  with  the  same  fadli^  already,  in  1615,  busily  emnloyed  in  col- 
as the  opinions  are  touching  what  is  lecting  evidence  a^nstGalilea  Lorini, 
lawM  or  not  in  a  contract,  baigain,  or  a  brother  Domimcan  of  Caccini,  had 
bin  of  exchange.  Therefore,  first  let  given  them  notice  of  the  letter  to  Cas- 
these  men  apply  themselves  to  examine  telli  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the 
•the  arguments  of  Copernicus  and  others,  utmost  address  was  employed  to  get  the 
and  iMve  Uie  condemning  of  them  as  original  into  their  hands,  which  attempt 
erroneous  and  heretical  to  whom  it  be-  however  was  frustrated,  as  Castelli  had 
lonaeth ;  yet  let  them  not  hope  to  find  returned  it  to  the  writer.  Caccini  was 
such  rash  and  precipitous  determinations  sent  for  to  Rome,  settled  there  with  the 
in  the  wary  and  holy  fathers,  or  in  the  title  of  Master  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
absolute  wisdom  of  him  who  cannot  err,  Mary  of  Minerva^  and  employed  to  put 
as  those  into  which  they  suffer  them-  the  depositions  against  Galileo  into 
selves  to  be  hurried  by  some  particular  order.  Galileo  was  not  at  this  time 
afiection  or  interest  of  their  own.  In  fully  aware  of  the  machinations  against 
these  and  such  other  positions,  which  him,  but  suspecting  somethinfjr  of  their 
are  not  directly  articles  of  fruth,  certainly  nature,  he  solicited  and  obtained  per- 
no  man  doubts  but  His  Holiness  hath  mission  from  Cosmo,  towards  the  end  of 
always  an  absolute  power  of  admitting  1615,  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  for 
or  condemning  them,  but  it  is  not  in  the  purpose  of  more  directly  confronting 
the  power  of  any  creature  to  make  them  his  enemies  in  that  city.  There  was  a 
to  be  true  or  &lse,  otherwise  than  of  rumour  at  the  time  that  this  visit  was 
their  own  nature,  and  in  fact  they  are.''  not  voluntary,  but  that  Galileo  had  been 
We  have  been  more  particular  in  ex*  cited  to  appear  at  Rome.  A  contempo- 
tracting  these  passages,  because  it  has  rarv  declu^s  that  he  heard  this  from 
been  advanced  by  a  writer  of  hig^  re-  Galileo  himself:  at  any  rate,  in  a  letter 
putation,  that  the  treatment  which  wliich  Galileo  shortly  afterwards  wrote 
UalUeo  subsequently  expenenoed  was  to  Pbchena,  the  Grand  Duke's  secre- 
solely  in  consequence  of  lus  persisting  in  tary,  he  expresses  himself  well  satisfied 
the  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  Scrip-  with  the  results  of  this  step,  whether 
tures  were  reooncdeable  with  the  Co*  forced  or  not,  and  Querengni  thus  de- 

Simican  theory  *,  whereas  we  see  here  scribes  to  the  Cardinal  d'£ste  the  public 

stinctiy  that,  for  the  reasons  we  have  e£fect  of  his  appearance :  "  Your  Emi- 

hnefly  stated,  he   regarded  this  as  a  nence  would  be  delighted  with  Galileo  if 

natter  altogether  indifferent  and  beside  you  heard  him  holding  forth,  as  he  often 

the  question.  does,  in  the  n^idst  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 

Gahleo  had  not  entered  upon  this  all  violently  attacking  him,  sometimes  m 

discussion  till  diiven  to  it  by  a  most  one  house,  sometimes  in  another.    But 

indecent  attack,  made  on  hun  frwn  the  he  is  armed  after  such  fashion  tlutt  he 

— — ; ; ,  laughs  all  of  tliem  to  scorn — and  even  if 

J,Si  t!r:tr^^'^rJ::ir,^JS:^  the  novelty  of  U.  opinions  prevents  en- 

lofiem.    Cent  Km  entPtrment  k  TMloir  eonciUer  te  tire  persuaSlOH,  at  least   lie  COnvicts   Cf 

Bibif*  «T« Copermc qui lui  do«D»d^«g«.   M«w  empUuess  most  of  the  arguments  with 

^7o»lilM  f«  peweeoii  ct  impriMMt  now  avoir  whicli  his  adversanes  endeavour  to  ovei> 

•o«t«BB  sme  to  tarn  tovree  aotov  d«  loieiUqMee  whelm  him.    Hewas  ])articularly  admi* 

MwtMimt  m  ele  coMawie  p»r  rinqnUitJoo  9emm%  fau,     * ^ 

Jrnme  «l  «»tnuf«4  to  Biblt.  ftcw-BeifMr, EMf>  ;           Tl          ;        T" 

jliHrr*^  MclkQ^qw,  Faiis,  1799,  Art.  fleiiaca  *  ^^  Galilni,  qaid  statu  adspicMates  m  codon. 
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rable  on  Monday  last,  in  the  house  of  desire  to  serve,  for  vre  cannot  often 

Sisn^or  Frederico  Ghisilieri;  and  what  enough  .repeat  the  assertion*  that  it  was 

es[>ecially  pleased  me  was,  that  before  not  the  doctrine  itself,  so  much  as  the 

repljin^  to  the  contrary  ar^^uments,  he  free,  unjrielding  manner  in  which  it  was 

amplified  and  enforced  them  with  new  supported,  which  was  originally  obnox- 

s:rounds  of  great  plausibility,  so  as  to  ious.    Copernicus  had  been  allowed  to 

leave  his  adversanes  in  a  more  ridicu-  dedicate  his  great  work  to  Pope  Paul  III., 

Ious  plight  when  he  afterwards  over-  and  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 

turned  them  all.**  under  that  sanction  in  1543,  to  the  year 

Among  the  malicious  stories  which  1616,  of  which^we  are  now  vmting,  thig 

were  put  into  circiQation,  it  had  been  theoiy  ¥ras  left  in  the  huids  of  mathe* 

said,  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  with-  maticians  and  philosophers,  who  alter- 

drawn  his  favour,  which  emboldened  nately  attacked  and  defended  it  without 

many,  who  woiQd  not  otherwise  have  receiving  either  support  or  molestation 

ventured  on  such  open  opposition,  to  from  ecclesiastical  decrees.     But  this 

declare  against  Galileo.    His  appearance  was  henceforward  no  longer  the  ca9e» 

at  Rome,  where  he  wa9  lodged  in  the  spd  a  higher,  degree  of  importance  was 

palace    of   Cosmo's  ambassador,    and  given  to  the  controversy  from  the  leli- 

whence  he  kept  up  a  close  correspon-  gious  heresies  which  were  asserted  to 

dence  with  the  Grand  Duke's  funily,  be  involved  in  the  new  opinions,     Wc 

put  an  immediate  stop  to  rumours  of  have  already  given  specimens  of  the  so 

this  kind.    In  little  more  than  a  month  called  philosophical  arguments  brov^ribt 

he  was  anparently  triumphant,  so  fiEu*  as  against    Copernicus  ;    and   the  reader 

regarded  nimself;  but  the  question  now  niay  be  curious  to  know  the  form  of  the 

began  to  Ixi  agitated  whether  the  whole  theological  ones.    Those  which  we  se- 

system  of  Copernicus  ought  not  to  be  lect   are    taken  from  a  work,  which 

condemned  as  impious  and  heretical,  indeed  did  not  come  forth  till  the  time 

Galileo  again  writes  to  Picchena,  "  so  of  Galileo's  third  visit  to  Rome,  but  it  is 

far  as  concerns  the  clearing  of  my  own  relative  to  the  matter  now  before  us,  as 

character,    I  might  return  home  im-  it  professed  to  be,  and  its  author's  party 

mediately ;  but  although  this  new  ques-  affected  to  consider  it,  a  complete  refu- 

tion  regards  me  no  more  than  all  those  tation  of  the  letters  to  CasteUi  and  the 

who  for  the  last  eighty  years  have  sup-  Archduchess  Christina*. 

I>orted  these  opinions  both  in  public  and  It  was  the  work  of  a  Jesuit,  Melchior 

private,  yet,  as  perhaps  I  may  be  of  Inchoffer,  and  it  was  ^eatly  extolled  by 

some  assistance  in  that  part  of  the  dis-  his  companions,  "  as  differing  so  entirely 

cussion  which  depends  on  the  knowledge  from  the  pruriency  of  the  Pythagorean 

of  truths  ascertained  by  means  of  the  writings."     He  quotes  with  appriMaation 

sciences  which  I  profess,  I,  as  a  zealous  an  author  who,  first  refemng  to  the 

and  Catholic  Christian,  neither  can  nor  first  verse  of  Genesis  for  an  axjicument 

ought  to  withhold  that  assistance  which  that  the  earth  was  not  createdftill  after 

my  knowledge  affords  ;  and  this  business  the  heavens,  observes  that  the  whole 

keeps  me  sufficiently  employed."     De  question  is  thus  reduced  to  the  exami- 

Lambre,  whose  readiness  to  depreciate  nation  of  this  purely  geometriical  diffi- 

Galileo's  merit  we  have  already  noticed  culty — In  the  formation  of  a  sphere,  does 

and  lamented,  sneeringly  and  ungrate-  the  centre  or  circumference  first  come 

fully  remarks  on  this  part  of  his  life,  that  into  existence  ?    If  the  latter  (whidi  we 

"  it  wiis  scarcely  worth  wliile  to  compro-  presume  Melchior's  friend  found  good 

mise  his  tranquillity  and  reputation,  in  reason  for  deciding  upon),  the  conse* 

order  to  become  the  champion  of  a  quence  is  inevitable.  Tlie  earth  is  in  the 

truth  which  could  not  fail  every  day  to  centre  of  the  universe, 

acquire  new  partisans  by  the  natural  It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  contrast 

effect  of  the  progress    of  enlightened  the  extracts  which  we  have  given  from 

opinions."     We  need  not  stop  to  con-  Galileo's  letters  on  the  same  subject  with 

sider  what  the  natural  effects  might  *lie  following  passage,  which  Appears 

have  been  if  none  had  at  any  time  been  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  argumen- 

found  who  Ihought  their  tranquillity  "T"!    7\      iTTT         Z         7IZ     IT* 

„,^-4Ui       xr      J         •            t                          ^  *  Tracutas    Syllepticaii.     Romv,    1633.      Th« 

worthily  offered  up  in  such  a  cause.       ^  title-p»ge  of  this  rimarkaWt  prodnetion  i»  deoontod 

It  has  been  hinted  by  several,  and  is  ^i^  >^°  emblematical  figure,  repreeentinff  the  earth 

mdeed  probable,  that  daMeo's  stay  at  '^%  f  cM'ii  Si'^-Lt  ^'SSi 

Home  rather  injured  the  cause  (so  far  three  bee»,  the  ame  of  F8p^  iJrban  VIII.  who 

as  provoking  the  inquisitorial  censures  f«;f«*"^  <^^~  "1?  !l*S-'2'*f«^v  '"'^.^»* 

could  injure  it)  which  it  was  his  earnest  rett."    -^     *       '^    .          ' 
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i8lobtf(madiilblchior*s  very  sound  realms  for  their  changie  of 
iMik.  Mb  pff^Smtm  to  be  ettomerating  opinion,  of  whom  we  hi^e  an  instance 
ipd  nisltBg  the  principal  arguments  itf  Origanus,  the  astrological  instructor 
fitiA  fStut  Copernieaas'  adduced  for  of  Wal(enstein*8  famous  attendant  Seni» 
HwMotioiiQr  the  earth.  **  Fifth  aigu-  who  edited  his  work.  His  ar^ments 
vest  Hefl  ia  m  the  centre  of  the  earth,  in  favour  of  the  earth*s  motion  are 
wd ia  Hie  atre  tonneiiling the  danmed ;  ouite  on  a  level  with  those  advanced  on 
tfeeNlDie  it  ii  abeoliilefy  4aeoes8!ary  that  the  opposite  nde  in  favour  of  its  immo- 
tiba  enfil  la  mofeable.  The  antecedent  bility ;  but  we  have  not  found  any  .traces 
•  **^m  (imjioii^  then  quotes  a  whatever  of  such  absurdities  as  these 
of  tisEts  of  Scrighue  on  whidi,  having  been  urged  by  any  of  the  leaders 
^  Id'  hidit  the  Gopemicans  re-  of  that  party,  and  it  is  for  more  probable 
fiad  ia  poMiC  of  this  part  of  Ihe  argu-  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  Melchior's 
■Mt)  ^The  consentient  is  proved:  own  imagination.  At  anv  rate  it  is 
baeauae^  five  is  the  cause  of  motion,  worth  remarking  how  completely  he  dia- 
for  fdiid)  rsason  Pythagoras,  who,  rmrds  the  real  i^ysical  iu^j^uments, 
as  Aristotle  reports,  puts  the  p|aoe  of  wmch  he  ought,  in  justice  to  his  cause, 
punishment  in  the  centre,  perceived  to  have  attempted  to  controvert.  His 
ttiat  the  earth  is  animate  and  en-  book  was  aimed  at  Galileo  and  his  ad- 
dowed  with  action.  I  answer,  even  herents,  and  it  is  scarcelv  possible  that 
allowing  that  hdl  is  in  the  centre  of  the  he  could  seriously  persuade  himself  that 
earth,  uid  a  fire  in  it,  I  deny  the  conso-  he  was  stating  and  overturning  ami- 
quenoe :  and  for  proof  I  say,  if  Uie  ar-  ments  similar  to  those  by  which  GidUeo 
gument  is  worth  any  thing,  it  {nroves  had  made  so  many  converts  to  the  opi- 
abo  that  Hme-kilns,  ovens,  aiSl  firfr^ntes  nions  of  Copernicus.  Whatever  may  oe 
are  animated  and  spontaneously  move-  our  judgment  of  his  candour,  we  may  at 
able.  I  say,  even  mowing  that  hdl  is  least  fc^  assured  that  if  this  had  in- 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth :  to  Gr^oiy,  deed  been  a  fair  specimen  of  Galileo's 
book  4,  dial.  chap.  42,  says,  that  he  dare  philosophy,  he  might  to  the  end  of  his 
not  decide  rashly  on  tins  matto'.although  life  have  taught  that  the  earth  moved 
he  thinks  more  probable  the  opinion  of  round  the  sun,  or  if  his  fancy  led  him  to 
those  who  sajr  that  it  is  under  tne  earth,  a  different  hypothesis,  he  might  like  the 
St  Thomas,  m  Opusa  10,  art  31,  says :  Abb6  BaUani  have  sent  the  earth  spin- 
Where  hell  is,  whether  in  the  centre  oi  ning  round  the  stationary  moon,  and 
the  earthy  or  at  the  sur&oe,  does  not  like  him  have  remained  unmolested  by 
in  my  opimon,  relate  to  any  article  oi  pontifical  censures.  It  is  true  that  BaUani 
ikith ;  and  it  is  supcrtluous  to  be  solid-  owned  his  opinion  to  be  much  shaken, 
tous  about  such  things,  either  in  aasert-  on  observing  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  do- 
ing or  denying  theuL  And  Opusc  1 1,  cree  of  those  in  whose  nands  was  placed 
art  24,  he  says,  that  it  seems  to  him  the  power  of  judging  articles  of  faith. 
that  nothing  should  be  ra^y  asserted  ButGalileo^s  uncompromising  spirit  of 
on  tins  matter,  particulariy  asAu^pistin  analytical  investigation,  and  the  sober 
thinks  that  nobody  knows  where  it  is ;  but  invincible  force  of  reasomng  with 
bol  I  do  not,  says  ne,  think  that  it  b  in  which  he  beat  down  every  sophism  op- 
tfae  centre  of  the  earth.  1  should  be  posed  to  him,  the  instruments  with  which 
loth,  however,  that  it  ^idd  be  henoe  ne  worked,  were  more  odious  than  the 
inferred  by  some  people  that  heU  is  in  work  itself,  and  the  condemnation  which 
theearth,tnat  we  are  iffnorant  whore  hdl  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  avert  was  pro- 
is,  and  therefore  that  the  situation  of  the  bably  on  his  very  account  acceleralsa. 
cttiliiaalaounknown,8nd,inconclaaion,  Galileo,  according  to  his  own  story, 
tfaal  it  cannot  therefore  be  the  centre  of  had  in  March  1616  a  most  gracious 
tiie  nniverse.  Ttm  aivument  shall  be  audience  of  the  pope,  Paul  V.,  which 
idorted  in  anctfier  fsttii<m :  for  if  the  lasted  for  neariy  an  nour,  at  the  end  of 

eee  of  the  earth  is  unknown,  it  cannot  which  his  holiness  assured  him,  that  the 

said  to  be  in  a  great  cirde,  so  as  to  Congregation  were  no  longer  in  a  hu- 

be  moved  round  the  sun.  FhiaUy  I  say  mour   to   listen   lightly  *  to   calumnies 

that  in  Ud  it  is  known  where  the  earth  against  him,  and  that  so  long  as  he  oc- 

IsT  cupied  the  papal  chair,  Gameo  mifi:ht 

It  is  not  impossible  that  aome  per-  think  himself  out  of  alT  dai^r.     But 

mmm  adopted  tne  Copemican  theory",  nevertheless  he  was  not  allowed  to  re- 

finom  an  a&otatidb  of  aingutarity.  and  torn  home,  without   receiving   formal 

iritbont  being  able  to  gife  notice  not  to  teach  the  qpinions  of  Co- 
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pernicus,  that  the  siln  is  in  the  tentre  of  caused  the  final  explbsioni  atld  on  Whieh 
the  system,  and  that  the  earth  moves  he  now  employed  himself  with  as  little 
about  it,  from  that  time  forward,  in  any  intermission  as  the  weak  state  of  fait 
manner.  That  these  were  the  literal  health  permitted, 
orders  g:ivcn  to  Gralileo  will  be  presently  He  had  been  before  this  time  engag^ 
proved  from  the  recital  of  them  in  the  in  a  correspondence  with  the  eourt  of 
famous  decree  airainst  him,  seventeen  Spain,  on  the  method  of  obeerving  Ion- 
years  later.  For  the  present,  his  letters  f^tudes  at  sea,  for  the  solution  of  whkh 
which  we  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  one  important  problem  Philip  IlL  bad 
of  a  similM*  tendency  by  Foscarini,  a  Car-  otiered  a  considerable  reward,  an  exaifr- 
melite  fViar — a  commentary  on  the  book  pie  which  has  since  been  followed  in  our 
of  Joshua  by  a  Spaniard  named  Diego  own  and  other  countries.  Galileo  had 
Zuni^a — Kepler*s  Epitome  of  the  Co-  no  sooner  discovered  Jupiter*s  satdlitee, 
pemican  Theory — and  Copemicus's  own  than  he  recognized  the  use  which  ndght 
work,  were  inserted  in  the  list  of  for-  be  made  of  them  for  that  purpose,  and 
bidden  books,  nor  was  it  till  four  ^ears  devoted  himself  with  peculiar  asnduity 
afterwards,  in  1620,  that,  on  reconsiderar'  to  acquirimr  as  perfect  a  knowledge  at 
tion,  Copernicus  was  allowed  to  be  read  possible  of  their  revolutions.  The  reader 
with  certain  omissions  and  alterations  will  easily  understand  how  they  were  to 
then  decided  upon.  be  used,  if  their  motion  could  be  so  weU 

Galileo  (quitted  Rome  scarcely  able  ascertained  as  to  enable  Galileo  at  Flo- 

to  conceal  his  contempt  and  indijo^iation.  rence  to  predict  the  exact  times  at  which 

Two  years  afterwards  this  spirit  had  but  any  remarkable   configurations   would 

little  subsided,  for  in  forwarding  to  the  occur,as,forin8tance,  the  times  at  which 

Archduke  Leopold  his  Theory  of  the  any  one  of  them  would  be  eclipsed  l^ 

Tides,  he  accompanied  it  with  the  fol-  Jupiter.    A  mariner  who  in  the  middle 

lowing  remarks: — ^"  This  theory  occurred  of  the  Atlantic  should  observe  the  same 

to  me  when  in  Rome,  whilst  the  theolo-  eclipse,  and  compare  the  time  of  ni^t 

gians  were  debating  on  the  prohibition  at  which  he  made  the  observation  (Wlueh 

of  Copemicus's  b^k,  and  of  the  opi-  he  might  know  by  setting  his  watch  1^ 

nion  maintained  in  it  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  on  the  preceding  day)  with  the 

the  earth,  which  I  at  that  time  believed ;  time  mentioned  in  the  predictions,  would, 

until  it  pleased  those  gentlemen  to  sus-  from  the  difference  between  the  two, 

pend  the  book,  and  declare  the  opinion  learn  the  difference  between  the  hour  at 

false  and  repus:nant  to  the  Holy  Scrip-  Florence  and  the  hour  at  the  place  where 

tures.    Now,  as  I  know  how  well  it  be-  the  ship  at  that  time  happen^  to  be. 

comes  me  to  obey  and  believe  the  deci-  As  the   earth  turns   uniformly  round 

sions  of  my  superiors,  which  proceed  through  360®  of  longitude  in  24  houra, 

out  of  more  profound  knowledge  than  that  is,  through  15oin  each  hour,  the 

the  weakness  of  my  intellect  can  attain  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of   time 

to,  this  theory  which  I  send  you,  which  which  express  this  difference  must  be 

is  founded  on  the  motion  of  the  earth,  I  multiplied  by  15,  and  the  respective  pro- 

now  look  upon  as  a  fiction  and  a  dream,  ducts  will  give   the  degrees,  minutes, 

and  beg  your  hi^ness  to  receive  it  as  and  seconds  of  longitude,  by  whi(^  the 

such.    But,  as  poets  often  learn  to  prize  ship  was  then  distant  from  Florenee, 

the  creations  of  their  fancy,  so,  in  hke  This  statement  is  merely  intended  to 

manner,  do  I  set  some  value  on  this  give  those  who  are  unacquainted  witi^ 

absurdity  of  mine.    It  is  true  that  when  astronomy,  a  general  idea  of  the  manner 

I  sketched  this  little  work,  I  did  hope  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  use  these 

that  Copernicus   would  not^  after   80  satelUtes.    Our  moon  had  already  been 

years,  be  convicted  of  error,  and  I  had  occasionally  employed  in  the  same  way, 

intended  to  develope  and  amplify  it  far-  but  the  comparative  frequency  of  the 

ther,  but  a  voice  from  heaven  suddenly  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  moons,    and  the 

awakened  me,  and  at  once  annihilated  suddenness  with  which  they  disappear, 

'  all  my  confused  and  entangled  fancies."  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  the  new 

It  might  have  been  predicted,  from  method.     Both  methods  were  embar- 

thc  tone  of  this  letter  alone,  that  it  would  rassed  by  the  difficulty  of  obflMervinff  the 

not  be  long  before  Galileo  would  again  eclipses  at  sea.    In  addition  to  this,  it 

brins;  himself  imder  the  censuring  notice  was  requisite,  in  both  methods,  that  the 

of  the  astronomical  hierarchy,  and  in-  sailors  should  be  provided  yvith  accurate 

deed  he  had,  so  early  as  1610,  collected  means  of  knowing  the  hour,  wheiCTer 

some  of  the  materials  for  the  work  which  they  might  chance  to  be,  whiefa  mm  Itf 
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Ml*  tfyi  IIMi  te  (dtaon^  (in  Auettsistaiieeiiid^ligtiicebetiotwint* 

ttHl  w  uHMrtiqit  tikt  i^ifeaAitkm)  inf  on  the  part  of  those  who  aire  to  re- 

Mlm%4im%  Ipoken  d  flirir  toolrsAet,  oeire  it,  and  who  should  solicit  and  foster 

JfHtM  nildM  and  doektof  that  6^  it**    But  he  could  not»  with  all  his  en- 

iMiMltttrtlaalMmldberBlMonsuffi*  thusiasm,  rouse  the  attention   of   the 

(ttMn  ^Moif  ihi  MtBtnX  which  must  Spanish  court    The  negotiation   Ian- 

sMMriflf  m6W  ht(tmm  the  two  ob-  ^shed,  and  although  occasionally  re- 

MvtttMMr  Thb  eonndaration  led  6»>  newed  during  the  next  ten  or  twelve 

ttlftia  fdfeol  ^  Um  me  Which  might  years,  was  nerer  brought  to  a  satis&otoiy 

MiMIld  UipaildDltmi  for  this  pur-  issue.    Some  explanaUon  of  thisother> 

pmt  aiiidflrtfiifeiMQl  to  the  other  difr  wise  unaccountable  apathy  of  the  Spanish 

tai^i  hi  MKfa^vea  a  peendiar  kind  oi  court,  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  a 

tliiaaflpo^  ftti  which  he  flattered  him^  problem  which  thev  had  certainly  much 

MH  ilHiWihitpremitnrrfy,  timt  it  would  at  heart,  is  given  in  Nellies  life  of  Galileo; 

i^iilMf  ts  dbierv*  mi  ahip-boanl  as  whei«  it  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of 

tm  ikon.  the  Florentine  records,  that  Cosmo  re* 

During  his  stay  at  Rome,  in  1615,  qmrni  privately  from  Spain,  (in  return 

and  the  following  year,  he  disclosed  m  thepermisAon  granted  for  Galileo  to 

■ome  of  these  ideas  to  the  Conte  di  leave  Florenoe,  in  pursuance  of  this  de- 

Lsnioa,  (he  viceroy  of  Na^es,  whd  had  agn,)  the  privilege  of  sending  every  vear 

been  president  of  te  council  of  the  from  Lc^om  two  merchantmen,  duty 

IS^Mi^  Indies,  and  was  ftilly  aware  free,  to  the  Spanish  Indies, 
or  the  faaportance  of  the  matter.  Galileo 

fHa  in  coMquen^e  invited   to  com^  Gbaptsr  XIL 

?*""*^.,**?**y.T**.*?*^   Duke    of  Controversy  on  Comet9^8aggiatore^ 

Icma,  the  Spanish  mmster ,  and  itt-  Galileos  reeepHon  by  Ur&M  Vltt-- 

!l™**^  '^  ^^'^!'^^  JS^\   ^  tits  family. 

Cosmo,  to  the  Conte  Orso  tfEld.  Im  ^       "^       *                    ,  , ,   ,     . 

ambassador  at  Madrid,  to  cMiduet  the  Th«  7^^  1618  was  remadcable  for  the 

businessthm.    Oameo entered warmbr  «fp«irance  of  three  comets,  on  which 

.  into  the  deiten,  ttf  WfaiclihBfaadnoother  ahnost  every  astronomer  m  Europe  found 

means  of  verifVii^  ^  pnietksabOify;  something  to  say  and  wnte.    Galileo 

fbr  as  he  says  m  MS  of  his  letters  la  published  some  of  his  opinions  with 

Spain—"  Your  ezoelleney  may  itfH  hb-  i^espect  to  them,  throu|§^  the  medium  of 

fieve  that  if  ttns  wem  an  ondeHWng  Mario  Guiducci.    This  astronomer  de» 

Which  I  eoiM  Dttidude  by  mya^I  livered  a  lecture  before  the  Florentine 

wwiM  tmtr  have  gone  about  begging  academy,  the  heads  of  which  he  was 

invtmrs  frtMli  others;  but  in  niy  sSi^  supposed  to  have  received  from  Galileo, 

lto«  ut  neither  sel«,  nor  IndMs,  nor  ^^  during  the  whole  time  of  the  i4>. 

klMida,  mnr  poria,  nor  shoak,  nor  riims,  pearance  of  these  comets,  was  confined 

ftft  wtteh  raason  I  am  oonmdled  to  to  his  bed  by  severe  lUness.    This  essay 

*ihai«  ths  enterprise  with  grat  person*  was  printed  in  Rorenoe  ol^  «^  (jT 

«!t%  mad  to  la^ue  mysA  to  procure  ^^  Medicean  Stars^    Yflai  pnnct- 

Ihe  iMMtance  of  that,  whieh  ought  pally  deserves  notice  in  it,  is  the  opmion 

wftti  SMuwesa  lo  be  asked  of  me;  but  of  Galileo,  that  the  distance  of  a  comet 

I  MMofe  myself  with  the  Inflection  that  cannot  be  srfely  determined  bv  its  paral^ 

I  iM  not  sbigukr  hi  this,  \nA  that  it  ^*  from  which  we  learn  that  he  mclmed 

^amiiisnly  happens,  with  the  exception  ^  believe  that  comeU  are  nothing  but 

«r  a  IMe  reputation,  and  that  too  often  oMteors  occasionally  appearing  in  the 

^bmand  and  blaekened  by  envy,  tiiat  atmosphere,  like  rambows,  pariiefaa,  and 

ttie  kasl  part  of  the  advanbge  hdls  to  «niil*r  phenomena.    He  poinU  out  the 

ttie  shaft  of  the  mvenlora  of  thi»S|  «iiflerence  m  this  respect  between  a  fixed 

aAerwards  bring  greal^gahi,  ho-  «N€«t,  the  distance  of  which  may  be 

and  riches  to  others^  so  thiA  I  cateukted  from  the  difference  of  dnection 

Jwr  cease  on  my  part  todoeveir  ^  ^^^c^  ^^  obswvers  (at  a  known  dis- 

ia  my  power,  and  I  am  raady  to  ^'^"^  ^^  «^^  o^^>  <^  obliged  to 

.  here  yfmy  coihforts,  mj  countxy,  ♦'Jn^  themsehres  in  order  to  see  it,  and 

fktends,  and  family,  and  to  erow  over  ineteors  like  the  rainbow,  which  are 

nhi>  lo  stay  as  long  as  I  iMy  be  amraltaneoudy  formed  m  difoent  drops 

^i8«viie,orLubon,orwher#rer  af  vyater for eadi spectator,  so  that  two 

*  ■■y.^  ^*ff*"^*"^  ^  "*?^^  •  la  rirenxe  nelU  Stamperui  di  Pietro  CMeMcdU 

^IttifMltedtpitmMlhMt  <i«»ftdiBM«iiee0,ieif. 
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observers  in  diffarent  places  are  in  &ct  tore,  which  is  also  quoted  by  Friai  and 

contemplating    different    objects.     He  Algarolti,  as  a  perfect  model  of  this  sort 

then  warns  astronomers  not  to  engage  of  composition.    In  the  latter  particular, 

with  too  much  warmth  in  a  discussion  it  is  unsafe  to  interfere  with  the  decisions 

on  the  distance  of  comets  before  they  of  an  Italian  critic ;  but  with  respect  to 

assure  themselves  to  which  of  these  two  its  substance,  this  famous  composition 

classes  of  phenomena  they  arc  to  be  scarcely  appears  to  deserve  its  preemi- 

referred.    The  remark  is  m  itself  per-  nent  reputation.    It  is  a  prolix  and  la- 

fei-lly  just,  althou^  the  opinion  which  ther  tedious  examination  of  Grassi's 

occasioned  it  is  now  as  certainly  known  Essay ;  nor  do  the  arguments  seem  so 

to  he  erroneous,  but  it  b  Questionable  satisfactory,  nor  the  reasonings  so  com- 

whether  the  observations  which,  up  to  pact  as  is  generally  the  case  in  GaUlep^s 

that  time,  had  been  made  upon  comets,  other  writings.     It  does  however,  like 

were  sufficient,  either  in  number  or  qua-  all  his  other  works,  contain  many  voy 

lity,  to  justify  the  censure  which  nas  remarkable  passages,  and  the  celebrity 

been  cast  on  Galileo  for  his  opinion.  The  of  this  proauction    requires    that   we 

theory,  moreover,  is  merely  introduced  should  extract  one  or  two  of  the  most 

as  an  hypotliesis  in  Guiducci's  essay,  characteristic. 

The  same  opinion  was  for  a  short  time       The  first,  though  a  very  short  one.  will 

embraced  by  Cassini,  a  celebrated  Italian  serve  to  shew  the  tone  which  Galileo 

astronomer,  invited  by  Louis  XIV.  to  had  taken  with  respect  to  the  Coperni- 

the  Observatory  at  Paris,    when  the  can  system  since  its  condemnation  at 

science  was  considerably  more  advanced,  Rome,  in  1616.    *'  In  conclusion,  since 

and  Newton,  in  his  Principioj  did  not  the  motion  attributed  to  the  earth,  which 

think  it  unworthy  of  him  to  show  on  I,  as  a  pious  and  Catholic  person,  con- 

what  grounds  it  is  untenable.  sider  most   false,    and   not  to    exist* 

Giiiileo  was  become  the  object  of  ani-  accommodates  itself  so  well  to  explain  so 

mosity  in  so  many  quarters  that  none  many  and  such  different  phenomena* 

of  his  published  opimons,  whether  cor-  I  shall  not  feel  sure,  unless  Sarsi  de- 

rect  or  incorrect,  ever  wanted  a  ready  scends  to  more  distinct  considerations 

anta£:onist    The  champion  on  the  pre-  than  those  which  he  has  yet  produced* 

sent  occasion  was  again  a  Jesuit ;  his  that,  false  as  it  is,  it  may  not  just  as 

name  was  Oratio  Grassi,  who  published  deludingly  correspond  with  the  pheno<^ 

The  Astronomical    and   Philosophical  mena  of  comets." 
Balance,  under  the  disguised  signature        Ssrsi  had  quoted  a  story  from  Suidas 

of  Lotario  Sarsi.  in  support  of  his  argument  that  motion 

Galileo  and  his  friends  were  anxious  always  produces  heat,  how  the  Babylo« 

tliiit  his  reply  to  Grassi  should  appear  nians  used  to  cook  their  eggs  by  whiil- 

as  quickly  as  possible,  but  his  h^th  ing  them  in  a  sling;  to  which  Galileo 

had  become  so  precarious  and  his  fre-  replies :    **  I  cannot  refrain  from  mar- 

quent  illnesses  occasioned  so  many  in-  veiling  that  Sarsi  will  persist  in  pro^ng 

terruptions,  that  it  was  not  until  the  au-  to  me,  by  authorities,  that  which  at  any 

tumn  of  1623  that  II  Sag^tore  (or  The  moment  I  can  bring  to  the  test  of  ex- 

Assayer)  as  he  called  his  answer,  was  periment.     We  examine  witnesses    in 

ready  for  publication.    Tliis  was  printed  things  which  are  doubtful,  past,  and 

by  the  Lyncean  Academy,  and  as  Cardi-  not  permanent,  but  not  in  those  things 

nal  Mafreo  Barberino,  who  had  just  been  which  are  done  in  our  own  presence. 

elected  Pope,  (with  the  title  of  Urban  If  discussing  a  difficult  problem  were 

VIII.)  had  been  closely  connected  with  like  carrying  a  weight,  since  several 

that  society,  and  was  also  a  personal  horses  will  carry  more  sacks  of  com 

friend  of  tJesi  and  of  Galileo,  it  was  than  one  alone  will,  I  would  agree  that 

thouirht  a  prudent  precaution  to  dedicate  many  reasoners  avail  more  than  one; 

the  pamphlet  to  him.    This  essay  enjoys  but  discoursing  is  like  cowrHng^  and 

a  peculiar  reputation  among  Galileo*s  not  like  carrying,   and    one  barb  by 

works,  not  only  for  the  matter  contained  himself  will  run  farther  than  a  hundred 

in  it,  but  also  for  the  style  in  which  it  Friesland  horses.  "When  Sarsi  brings 

is  written ;    insomuch  that    Andres*,  up  such  a  muhitude  of  authors,  it  does 

when  eulogizing  Galileo  as  one  of  the  not  seem  to  me  that  he  in  the  least 

earUest  who  adorned  philosophical  truths  degree  strengthens  his  own  condusiona* 

with  the  graces  and  ornaments  of  Ian-  but  he  ennobles  the  cause  of  Signor 

guage,  expressly  instances  the  Saggia,-  Mario  and  myself;  by  shewing  that  we  rea- 

— son  better  than  many  men  of  estaldished 

«  Doll*  Ori^ne  d'ogfti  Uteratun :  Tftrma,  1787.  reputation.  If  Sarsi  insists  that  I  belieye* 
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eradl;  tet  fte  Bib^onians    has  its  boundaries,  and  is  of  some  sha|)e 
«Bi  b?  swttttf  wUifog  them  in    or  other ;  that,  relatively  to  others,  it  is  ' 
m:  Alf;  i  win  beUeve  it ;  bat  I  most    great  or  small ;  that  it  is  in  this  or  that 


tH7»  tisit  the  emie  of  such  an  place,  in  this  or  that  time ;  that  it  is  in 
k'lrwy  remote  fton  ttut  to  which  motion,  or  at  rest ;  that  it  touches,  or 
II  ii  ilMmted,  and  to  ibid  the  true  does  not  touch  another  body ;  tiiat  it  is 
msam  I  tUI  reaaon  flitn.  If  an  effect  unique,  rare,  or  common ;  nor  can  I,  l^ 
#Mi  aot  IbOow  with  us  which  followed  any  act  of  the  imagination,  disjoin  it  from 
with  oflMva  at  anotlier  time,  it  is  be-  thes^  qualities:  but  I  do  not  find  myself 
csve^  in  mnr  experiment,  something  is  absolutely  compelled  to  apprehend  it  as 
mmtiog  wUeh  was  tiie  cause  of  the  necessarily  accompanied  by  such  condi- 
ionMr  aMoeai ;  and  if  only  one  thing  tions,  a^  that  it  must  be  white  or  red, 
ii  wmtiqg  to  as,  that  one  Uiing  is  the  bitter  or  sweet,  sonorous  or  silent, 
traecaiaae.  Now  we  ha?e  e^,  and  smelling  sweetly  or  disaienneeably ;  and  if 
iKa^  'and  strong  men  to  whiri  them,  the  senses  had  not  pointed  out  these 
and  yet  they  will  not  become  cooked ;  qualities,  it  is  probable  that  language 
nay,  if  they  were  hot  at  first,  they  more  and  imagination  alone  could  never  have 
j[niiddy become  cold:  and  since nothmg  arrived  at  them.  Because,  I  am  in- 
is  waim^g  to  us  but  to  be  Babylonians,  dined  to  think  that  these  tastes,  smells, 
it  IbDowa  that  being  Bal^onians  is  the  colours,  &c.,  with  regard  to  the  subject 
true  caose  why  the  eges  became  hard,  in  which  they  appear  to  reside,  are 
and  not  the  friction  of  me  air,  which  is  nothing  more  than  mere  names,  and 
what  I  wished  to  prove. — Is  it  possible  exist  only  in  the  sensitive  body ;  inso- 
that  in  travdhng  post,  Sarsi  hiui  never  much  that,  when  the  living  creature  is 
noticed  what  freshness  is  occasioned  on  removed,  all  these  qualities  are  carried 
the  &ce  by  the  continual  diange  of  off  and  annihilated ;  although  we  have 
air?  and  if  ne  has  fdt  it,  will  he  rather  imnosed  particular  names  upon  them, 
trasttherdatioaby  othor8,ofwhat  was  and  different  from  those  of  the  other 
done  two  thousand  yean  ago  at  Babylon,  first  and  real  accidents,  and  would  fain 
than  what  he  can  at  this  moment  verify  persuade  oursdves  that  they  are  truly 
in  his  own  person  ?  I  at  kast  win  not  and  in  fact  distinct.  But  I  do  not  be- 
be  so  wiUidly  wronff;  and  so  on-  Ueve  that  there  exists  anything  in  ex- 
grateful  to  nature  and  \o  God,  that  temal  bodies  for  exciting  tastes,  smells, 
having  betm  gifted  with  sense  and  and  sounds,  but  size,  snape.  Quantity, 
language,  I  should  volantarily  set  less  and  motion ,  swift  or  slow ;  ana  if  ears, 
value  on  sndi  great  endowments  thui  tongues,  and  noses  were  removed,  I  am 
on  the  frdlacies  of  a  fidlow  man,  and  of  opinion  that  shape,  number,  and 
bfind^f  and  fahmderingly  believe  what-  motion  would  remain,  but  there  would 
ever  1  bear,  and  barter  the  freedom  of  be  an  end  of  smells,  tastes,  and  sounds, 
niy  inteUeet  for  slavery  to  one  as  liable  which,  abstractedly  from  the  living 
to  error  as  mysdf.**  creature,  I  take  to  be  mere  words.** 

Oor  final  exhractshanexhilnt  a  sample  In  the  spring  following  the  publica- 

of  Galileo's  metaphysics,  in  whidi  may  tionof  the  **  Saggiatore,**  that  is  to  say, 

be    observed    the  germ    of  a  theory  about  the  time  of  Easter,  in  1624,  Gah- 

rery  doady  allied  to  that  whksh  was  leo  went  a  third  time  to  Rome   to 

afterwards   devdoped   by  Lodce  and  compliment  Urban  on  his  elevation  to 

BciWcj. — ^  I  have  now  only  to  fnUSl  my  the  pontifical  chair.    He  was  obli^  to 

promise  of  dedaring  my  opinions  on  the  make  this  journey  in  a  Utter ;  and  it  ap- 

Wfopoaltion  that  moticm  is  the  cause  of  pears  from  his  letters  that  for  some 

htti,  and  to  explain  in  what  manner  it  years  he  had  been  seldom  able  to  bear 

appeals  to  me  mat  it  may  l>e  tme.   But  any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  In  such 

I  must  first  make  some  remailcs  on  that  a  state  of  health  it  seems  unlikdy  that 

whidi  we  caU  heat,  since  I  strongiy  he  would  have  quitted  home  on  a  mere 

sospeet  that   a  notion   ^  it  prevawi  visit  of  ceremony,  which  suspicion  is 

wlndi  is  very  remote  from  ftie  troUi ;  frir  strengthened  by  the  beginning  of  a  letter 

it  is  bdieved  that  there  is  a  tiue  acd-  firom  him  to  ranee  Cesi,  dated  in  Oc- 

doMiibetkm,  and  qoality,riaQy inherent  tober,  1623,  in  which  he  says :  "  I  have 

in  tbe  sobalanoe  l^  which  we  fed  oqiw  reodved  the  very  courteous  and  prudent 

ssNm  heated.    This  mneh  I  have  to  advice   of  your  excdlency  about  the 

aay.tbat  so  aoonas  I  coocdve  analerial  time  and  manner  of  my  goms  to  Rome, 

or  earpond  snbalaneej  I  aimuItaBeoo^r  and  shaU  act  upon  it ;  and  I  wiU  visit 

ftd  ma  nsuuritjf  of  eonoeiving  tliat  a  yon  at  Acqua  Sparta,  that  I  may  be 
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completely  informed  of  the  actual  state  married,  in  1624,  Sestilia,  the  daui()iUv 
of  thinsrs  at  Rome,"  However  this  may  of  Carlo  Bocchineri.  There  are  no 
be,  nothing  could  be  more  sTatifying  traces  to  be  found  of  Vincenzo's  mother 
than  his  public  reception  there.  His  after  1610,  and  perhaps  she  died  abont 
stay  in  Rome  did  not  exceed  two  months,  that  time.  Galileo's  family  by  her  cob- 
(from  the  besrinning  of  April  till  June,)  sisted  of  Vincenzo  and  two  daughters, 
and  during  that  time  he  was  admitted  Julia  and  Polissena,  who  both  took  the 
to  six  lon&:  and  satisfactoTy  interviews  veil  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Matthew 
with  the  Pope,  and  on  his  departure  re-  at  Arcetri,  under  the  names  of  Sister 
ceived  the  promise  of  a  pension  for  his  Arcangiola  and  Sister  Maria  Celeste. 
son  Vincenzo,  and  was  himself  presented  The  latter  is  said  to  have  possessed 
with  "  a  fine  painting,  two  medals,  one  extraordinary  talents.  The  date  of  Vin- 
of  srold  and  the  other  of  silver,  and  a  cenzo's  marriacre,  as  given  by  Nelli, 
good  quantity  of  acrnus  dei."  He  had  appears  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the 
also  much  communication  with  several  correspondence  between  Galileo  and 
of  the  cardinals,  one  of  whom,  Cardi-  Castelli,  in  which,  so  late  as  1629, 
nal  Ilohenzoller,  told  him  that  he  had  Galileo  is  apparently  writing  of  his  son 
represented  to  the  pope  on  the  subject  as  a  student  under  Castelli*s  superin- 
of  Copernicus,  that  '*  all  the  heretics  tendence,  and  intimates  the  amount  of 
were  of  that  opinion,  and  considered  it  pocket-money  he  can  afford  to  idlow 
as  undoubted ;  and  that  it  would  be  him,  which  he  fixes  at  three  crowns  a 
necessary  to  be  very  circumspect  in  month;  adding,  that  "he  ought  to  be 
coming  to  any  resolution :  to  which  his  contented  with  as  many  crowns,  as»  at 
holiness  replied,  that  the  church  had  his  age,  I  possessed  groats."  Castdii 
not  condemned  it,  nor  was  it  to  be  con-  had  (hven  but  an  unfavourable  account 
demned  as  heretical,  but  only  as  rash  ;  of  Vincenzo*s  conduct,  characterizing 
addinir,  that  there  was  no  fear  of  any  him  as  "  dissolute,  obstinate,  and  im- 
one  undertaking  to  prove  that  it  must  pudent  ;**  in  consequence  of  which  be- 
necessarily  he  true.  **  Urban  also  ad-  haviour,  Galileo  seems  to  have  thou^t 
dressed  a  letter  to  Ferdinand,  who  had  that  the  pension  of  sixty  crowns,  which 
succeeded  his  father  Cosmo  as  Grand  had  been  granted  by  the  pope,  might  be 
Duke  of  Tascany,  expressly  for  the  pur-  turned  to  k)etter  account  tnan  by  emi- 
pose  of  recommending  Galileo  to  him.  plo)nng  it  on  his  son^s  education ;  and 
**  For  We  find  in  him  not  only  literary  accordingly  in  his  reply  he  requested 
distinction,  but  also  the  love  of  piety,  C'astelli  to  dispose  of  it,  observing  that 
and  he  is  strong  in  those  qualities  by  the  proceeds  would  be  useful  in  assisting 
which  pontifical  good-will  is  easily  ob-  him  to  discharge  a  great  load  of  debt 
tained.  And  now,  when  he  has  been  with  which  he  found  himself  saddled  on 
brouc:ht  to  this  city  to  congratulate  Us  account  of  his  brother^s  family.  Besides 
on  Our  elevation.  We  have  very  lovingly  this  pension,  another  of  one  hundred 
embraced  him ; — nor  can  We  suffer  crowns  was  in  a  few  years  granted  by 
him  to  return  to  the  country  whither  Urban  to  Galileo  himself,  but  it  appears 
your  liberality  recalls  him  without  an  to  have  been  very  irregularly  paid,  if  at 
ample  provision  of  pontifical  love.     And  all. 

that  you  may  know  how  dear  he  is  to        About  the  same  time  Gidiko  found 

Us,  We  have  willed  to  give  him  this  himself  menaced  either  with  the  de« 

honourable  testin>onial  of  virtue  and  privation  of  his  stipend  as  extraordi- 

piety.  And  We  further  signify  that  every  nary  professor  at  Pisa,  or  with  the  lost 

benefit  which  you  shall  confer  upon  of  that  leisure  which,  on  his  removal 

him,  imitating,  or  even  surpassing  your  to  Florence,  he  had  been  so  anxioiu 

father's  liberality,  will  conduce  to  Our  to  secure.     In  1629,  the  question  wh 

gratiiication.**    Honoured  with  these  un-  agitated  by  the  party  opposed  to  him, 

equivocal  marks  of  approbation,  Galileo  whether  it  were  in  the  power  of  the 

returned  to  Florence.  grand  duke  to  assign  a  pension  out  of 

His  son  Vincenzo  is  soon  afterwards  the   funds   of  the    University,   aniing 

spoken  of  as  beins:  at  Rome  ;  and  it  is  out  of  ecclesiastical  dues,  to  one  who 

not  improbable  that  Galileo  sent  him  neither  lectured  nor  resided  there.    This 

thither  on  the  appointment  of  his  friend  scruple  had  slept  during  nineteen  jcart 

and  pupil,  the  Abb^   Castelli,   to  be  whk;h  had  elapsed  since  Gaiileo*s  esta^ 

mathematician  to  the  pope.     Vincenzo  blishment   in    Florence,  but  probably 

had  been  lesritimated  by  an    edict  of  those  who  now  raised  it  reckoned  upon 

Cosmo  in  1619,  and,  according  to  Nelli,  finding  in  Ferdinand  II.,  then  acuee^ 
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of  «gt^  ft  lifs  iinn  nippiirter  of  Galileo    general  at  Florence,  and  from  one  or 
than  his  father  Cosmo  bad  been.     But    two  others  whose  names  appear  on  the 

tht  mfttter  did  not  proaeed  so  far ;  for»  title-page)  it  might  be   printed  where 

■flir   fiiU  deliberation,   the    prevalent  Galileo  wished. 

opiiiton  of  the  theologians  and  jurists  These  protracted  negotiations  pre- 

wno  men  consulted  appeared  to  be  in  vented  the  publication  of  the  work  till 

fnrour  of  this  exercise  of  preroerative,  late  in  1632;  it  then  appeared,  with  a 

and  aceordingly  Galileo  retained  his  sti-  dedication  to  Ferdinand,  under  the  fol- 

pond  and  privileges.  lowing  title  :—**  A  Dialogue,  by  Galileo 

Galilei,    Extraordinary   Mathematician 
Chaptui  XIIL  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  and  Principal 
PublieaHon  ^  Oalileo's  •  System  of  the  Philosopher  and  Mathematician  of  the 
mrid--tts  Condemnation  omiAb-  Most  Serene  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ; 
mroHon,  ^^  which,  m  a  conversation  of  four  days, 
^  are  discussed  the  two  principal  Systems 
iNthe^rear  1630,  Galileo  broufrhtto  its  of  the  World,  the  Ptolemaic  and  Co- 
conclusion  his  great  work,  "The  Dia-  pernican,  indeterminately  proposing  the 
logue  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  Philosophical  Arguments    as  well  on 
Systems,"  and  began  to  take  the  neces-  one  side  as  on  the  other."    The  begin- 
saiy  steps  for  procuring  permission  to  ning  of  the  introduction,  which  is  ad- 
print  it.    This  was  to  l>e  obtained  in  the  dressed  "  To  the  discreet  Reader,"  is 
first  instance  from  an  officer  at  Rome,  much  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  by 
entitled  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace ;  without  notice. — *'  Some  years  ago,  a 
and  after  a  little   negotiation   Galileo  salutary    edict    was    promulgated    at 
found  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  Rome,  which,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
again  to  return  thither,  as  his  enemies  perilous  scandals  of  the  present  age, 
were  still  busy  in  thwarting  his  views  enjoined  an  opportune  silence  on  the  Py- 
and  wishes.    Niccolo  HicciJdi,  who  at  thagorean  opinion  of  the  earth's  motion, 
that  time  filled  the. office  of  master  of  Some  were  not  wanting,  who  rashly  as- 
the  palace,  had  been  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  serted  that  this  decree  originated,  not  in 
and  was  well  disposed  to  facilitate  his  a  judicious  examination,  but  in  ill  in- 
plans;  he  pointed  out,  however,  some  formed  passion;  and  complaints  were 
expressions    in    the  work    which    he  heard  that  counsellors   totally  inexpe- 
thought    it  necessaiy    to    erase,    and,  rienced    in    astronomical   observations 
with  the  understanding  that  this  should  ought  not  by  hasty  prohibitions  to  clip 
be  done,  he  returned  the  manuscript  to  the  wings  of  speculative  minds.    My 
Galileo  with  his  subscribed  approbation,  zeal  could  not  keep  silence  when  I  heard 
The  unhealthy  season  was  drawing  near,  these  rash  lamentatiuns,  and  I  thought 
and  Galileo,  unwilling  to  face  it,  re-  it  proper,  as  being  fully  informed  with 
turned  home,  where  he  intended  to  com-  regard  to  that  most  prudent  determi- 
plete  the  index  and  dedication,  and  then  nation,  to  appear  publicly  on  the  theatre 
to  send  it  back  to  Rome  to  l)e  printed  of  the  world  as  a  witness  of  the  actual 
in  that  city,  under  the  superintendence  truth.    I  hajppened  at  that  time  to  be 
ot  Federigo  CesL   This  plan  was  discon-  in  Rome  :    1  was  admitted  to  the  au- 
certed  by  the  premature  death  of  that  diences,  and  enjoyed  the  approbation  of 
accomplished  nobleman,  in  August  1630,  the  most  eminent  prelates  or  that  court, 
in  whom  Galileo  last  one  of  his  steadiest  nor  did  the  pubUcation  of  that  decree 
and  most  effective  friends    and  pro-  occur  without  my  receiving  some  prior 
lectors.     This    unfortunate  event  de-  intimation  of  it.*     Wherefore  it  is  my 
tennined  Galdeo  to  attempt  to  procure  intention  in  this  present  work,  to  show 
permission  to  print  his  book  at  Florence,  to  foreign  nations   that    as    much   is 
A  contasrious  disorder  had  broken  out  known  of  this  matter  in  Italy,  and  par- 
in  Tuscany  with  such  severity  as  almost  ticularly    in  Rome,    as    uhramontane 
to  interrupt  all  communication  between  diligence    can  ever  have  formed  any 
Florence  and  Rome,  and  this  was  urged  notion  of,  and  collecting  together  all  my 
by  Galileo  as  an  additional  reason  for  own  speculations    on  the  Copemican 
granting  his  request.    Riccardi  at  first  systemi  to  give  them  to  understand  that 
teemed  inclined  to  insist  that  the  book  the  knowledge  of  all  these  preceded  the 
shouki  be  sent  to  him  a  second  time,  Roman  censures,  and   that  from  this 
but  at  last  contented  himself  with  in- 

SpeCtmK  the  commencement  and  COncllI-  •  l^eUmbre  «niote>  this  xmleoce  from  a  parage 

JOL.    ^r.1  ^..^-..^A.1^  «i..4/^»  ;»»  M>MAi:ii;.««.  whii-h  i*  m  obvioa*lY  ironical  throughoat.  a«  aa  ia- 

sion»  and  consented  that  (on  Its  receiving  ^^^  ^^  uaiiiw-.  mi.  »taieu»eBt  %i  ucui-mu. 

aiao   a  lieaaM  from   the  inquisitor-  ^t  Mifr.A/tHf..  yoi.i.  p.  see. 
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country  proceed  not  only  dogmas  for  self  mistaken  in  this  estimate  of  his 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  but  also  inge-  position,  *but  for  an  unlucky  circum- 
nious  discoveries  for  the  gratification  of  stance,  of  which  his  enemies  imme- 
the  understanding.    With  this  object,  I  diately  saw  the  importance,  and  which 
have  taken  up  in  the  Dialogue  the  Co-  they  were  not  slow  in  making  available 
pemican  side  of  the  question,  treating  it  against  him.    The  dialogue  of  Galileo*8 
as    a  pure   mathematical  hypothesis ;  work  is  conducted  between  three  per- 
and    endeavouring   in  every  artificial  sonages ; — Salviati  and  Sagredo,  who 
manner  to  represent  it  as  having  the  were  two  noblemen,  friends  of  Gkdileo, 
advantage,  not  over  the  opinion  of  the  and  Simplicio,  a  name  borrowed  from  a 
stability   of  the  earth   absolutely,  but  noted  commentator  upon  Aristotle,  who 
accordm^  to  the  manner  in  which  that  wrote  in  the  sixth  century.    Salviati  is 
opinion  is  defended  by  some,  who  in-  the  principal  philosopher  of  the  work ;  it 
deed  profess  to  l>e  Peripatetics,  but  re-  is  to  him  that  the  others  apply  for  solu- 
tain  only  the  name,  and  are  contented  tions  of  their  doubts  and  difficulties,  and 
without  improvement  to  worship  sha^  on  him  the  principal  task  falls  of  ex- 
dews,  not  philosophizing  with  their  own  plaining  the  tenets  of  the  Copemican 
reason,  but  only  from  tt^  recollection  of  theory.    Sagredo  is  only  a  half  convert, 
four  principles  imperfectly  understood.**  but  an  acute  and  ingenious  one ;  to  him 
— This  very  flimsy  veil  could  scarcely  are  allotted  the  objections  which  seem 
blind  any  one  as  to  Galileo's  real  views  to  have  some  real  difficulty  in  them,  as 
in  composing  this  work,  nor  does  it  well  as  lively  illustrations  and  digres- 
seem  probable  that  he  firamed  it  with  sions,  which  might  have  been  thought 
any  expectation  of  appearing  neutral  in  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  Salviati*8 
the  discussion.    It  is  more  likely  that  he  character.     Simplicio,  though  candid 
flattered  himself  that,  under  the  new  go-  and  modest,  is  of  course  a  confirmed 
vemment  at  Rome,  he  was  not  likely  to  Ptolemaist  and  Aristotelian,  and  is  made 
be  molested  on  account  of  the  personid  to  produce  successively  all  the  popular 
prohibition  which  he  had  received  in  arguments  of  that  school  in  support  of 
1 6 1 6 ,  *  *  not  to  believe  or  teach  the  motion  his  master*s  system.    Placed  l)etweei& 
of  the  earth  in  any  manner,**  provided  the  wit  and  Uie  philosopher,  it  may  be 
he  kept  himself  within  the  letter  of  the  guessed  that  his  success  is  very  indimer« 
limits  of  the  more  public  and  general  ent,  and  in  fact  he  is  alternately  ridi- 
order,  that  the  Copemican  system  was  culed  and  confuted  at  every  turn.    As 
not  to  be  brought  forward    otherwise  Galileo  racked  his  memory  and  inven- 
than  as  a  mere  mathematically  conve-  tion  to  leave  unanswered  no  argument 
nient,  but  in  fact  unreal  supposition,  which  was  or  could  l>e  advanced  against 
So  lon<;  as  this  decree  remained  in  force,  Copernicus,  it  unfortunately  happened, 
a  due  regard  to  consistency  would  com-  that  he  introduced  some  which  Urban 
pel  the  Roman  In(}uisitors  to  notice  an  himself  had  urged  upon  him  in  their 
unequivocal  violation  of  it ;  and  this  is  former  controversies  on  this  subject ; 
probably  what  Urban  had  implied  in  the  and  Galileo's  opponents  found  means 
remark  quoted  by  Hohenzoller  to  Gali-  to  make    His   Holiness    believe  that 
leo.*    There  w^ere  not  wanting  circum-  the  character  of  Simplicio  had  been 
stances  which  might  compensate  for  the  sketched  in  personal  derision  of  him. 
loss  of  Cosmo  and  of  Federigo  Cesi ;  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  exone- 
Cosmo  had  been    succeeded    by  his  rate  Galileo  from  this  charge ;  the  ob- 
son,  who,  though  he  had  not  yet  at-  vious  folly  of  such  an  useless  piece  of 
tained  his  father's  energy,  showed  him-  ingratitude  speaks  sufficiently  for  itself. 
self  as  friendly  as  possible  to  Galileo.  But  self-love  is  easily  irritated;  and 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who    had    been  Urban,  who  aspired  to  a  reputation  for 
mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  the  literature  and  science,  was  peculiarly  sen- 
decree  of  1616,  was  dead  ;  Urban  on  the  sitive  on  this  point.    His  own  expres- 
contrary,  who  had  been  among  the  few  sions  almost  prove  his  belief  that  such 
Cardinals  who  then  opposed  it  as  un-  had  been  Galileo's  design,  and  it  seems 
called  for  and  ill-advised,  was  now  pos-  to  explain   the  otherwise   inexplicable 
sessed  of  supreme  power,  and  his  recent  change  which  took  place  in  his  conduct 
afiability  seemed  to  prove  that  the  in-  towards  his  old  friend,  on  account  of  a 
creased  difiTerence  in  their  stations  had  book  which  he  had  himself  undertaken 
not  caused  him  to  forget  their  early  and  to  examine,  and  of  which  he  had  autho- 
long- continued  intimacy.  It  is  probable  rised  the  publication, 
that  Galileo  would  not  have  found  him-  One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  what  was 

•  Page  54.  approaching,  is  found  in  the  dispatdiet. 


Med  AvigM  M,ii98,  llfovlMhuuid^s  pleasure  of  sedng  them,  I  shall  devote 
■Wsinr.  Andrea  Gidi,  to   Fhmeesco  to  a  hundred  thousand  devils  these  un- 
mc<Bni>  ttieTtticaii  aaJiaiwdor  at  the  natural  and  godless  hypocrites.** 
mmatk  «f  Bome.  At  the  same  time,  Thomas  Oampanella, 
'"IbsvieoidentosignQrtoYour Excel-  a  monk»  who  had  already  distinguished 
iMqr  ttial  Hia  BuAiam  remains  greatly  himself  by  an  apology  for  Galileo  (pub- 
MlomMdtliataDook»pla06dbytheau-  lished  in  1622),  wrote  to  him  from 
UMPlteiilf  in  tiiehaiiai  of  the  supreme  Rome: — "  I  learn  with  the  greatest 
mllmlly  In  Rome^  nvl  and  read  again  disgust,  that  a  congregation  of  angry 
Ihw  moirt  attenlrreiy,  and  in  which  every  theologians   is   forming  to    condram 
tfdng;  aol  eo^  with  ttie  ocmsent,  but  at  your  Dialoj^es,   and   that .  no  single 
tha  reramt  of  flie  author,  was  amended,  member  of  it  has  any  knowledge  of  ma- 
aMarei  adM,  or  removed  at  the  vriU  of  thematics,  or  familiari^  with  abstruse 
Ittaanperion,  which  was  a^ain  subjected  speculations.    I  should  advise  you  to 
bare  to  the  aame  examination,  agreeably  procure  a  request  from  the  Grand  Duke 
to  orders  from  Rome,  and  which  finally  that,  among  the  Dominicans  and  Je- 
vras  lieaised  boUi  there  and  here,  and  suits  and  liieatins,  and  secular  priests 
here  prhited  and  published,  should  now  whom  they  are  putting  on  this  congre- 
beoome  an  object  of  suspicion  at  the  end  gation  against  your  l>ook,  they  should 
of  two  ^nrs,  sAd  the  author  and  printer  admit  auo  Castelli  and  myselH**     It 
be  prohibited  from  pubhshingany  more.**  appears,  from  subsequent  letters  both 
-^In  the  sequel  is  intimated  Terdinaiid*s  finom  Campanella  and  Castelli,   that 
desire  that  the  charges,  of  whatever  the  required  letter  was  procured  and 
nature  th^  might  be,  either  against  sent  to  Rome,  Imt  it  was  not  thought 
Galileo  or  his  lx>ok,  might  be  reduced  pudent  to  irritate  tiie  opposite  pwty 
to  writing  and  forwarded  to  Florence,  by  a  request  which  it  was  then  cMarfy 
that  he  might  prepare  for  his  juitifi-  seen  would  have  been  made  in  vain, 
cation;  but  this  reasonable  demand  was  Not  only  were  these  friends  of  Gah- 
utteriy  disregarded.    It  appears  to  have  leo    not   admitted    to   the   congrega- 
been  owing  to  the  mean  subserviency  of  tion,  but,  upon  some  oretext,  Castelli 
Cioli  to  tne  court  of  Rome,  that  Ferdi-  was  even  sent  away  from  Rome,  as  if 
nand  refrained  firom  interfering  more  Galileo's  enemies  desired  to  have  as  few 
strenuously  to  protect  Gralileo.    Cioli's  enlightened  witnesses    as   possible   of 
words  are :  **  The  Grand  Duke  is  so  en-  their  proceedings  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
rased  with  this  bosiness  of  Galileo,  that  Scipio  Chiaramonte,  who  had  been  long 
I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done.    I  known  for  one  of  the  stauncb^  and 
know,  at  least,  that  His  Holraess  shall  most  bigoted  defenders  of  the  old  sys- 
bave  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  mi>  tem,  and  who,  as  Montuda  says,  seems 
nisters,  or  of  their  l)ad  advice.**^          .  to  have  spent  a  long  Ufe  in  nothing  but 
A  letter  froinGa]ileo*8  Venetian  friend  retarding,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  the 
Micanrio,  dsted.  about  a  month  later,  progress  of  discovery,  was  summoned 
'is  in  rather  a  b(Mer  and  less  fofmai  from  Pisa  to  complete  their  numbor. 
st)|rle :  —  **  The  effcnrts  of  ymnr  ene-  From  this  period  we  have  a  tolerably 
one*  to  get  vour  book  prohibited  will  continuous  account  of  the  proceedings 
occasion  no  loss  either  to  your  rmita-  a^i^ainst  Galileo  in  the  dispatches  whidi 
ti«m,  or  to  the  inteUigent  part  of  tiie  Nicolini  sent  r^ularly  to  his   court 
world.   As  to  posterity,  this  is  just  one  It   appears  from  them  that   Nicolini 
of  the  surest  ways  to  hand  the  book  had  several  interviews  with  the  Pbpe, 
down  to  them.    But  what  a  wretched  whom  he  foimd  highly  incensed  against 
aet    this    must  be   to   whom    every  Galileo,  and  in  one  of  the  eariiest  be  re- 
good  thing,  and  all  that  is  fomided  in  ceived  an  intimation  to  advise  the  Duke 
nalmre,  necessarily  appears  hostile  and  **  not  to  engage  himself  in  this  matter 
odioasl    The  vrond  is  not  restrieted  to  as  he  had  done  in  the  other  business  of 
a  ain^  comer ;  yon  wiQ  see  the  boc^  Alidosi,*  because   he  would  not  ^t 
printed  in  more  i^aees  and  languages  through   it    with  honour.**     Finding 
ttao  one ;  and  jnst  i6r  tina  reaaon,  I  Urban  in  this  humour,  Nicolini  thoueht 
wisli  they  would  prohibit  an  good  l>odks.  it  betX  to  temporize,  and  to  avoid  the 
My  ^fisgost  arises  from  mrnig  msdf  appearance  of  any  thing  like  direct  op- 
dsprired  of  what  I  nmt  derire  of  this  position.    On  the  I5th  of  September, 
aoH,  ImeaayoiirollMadiakmia;  and  probably  as  soon  as  the  first  report  on 
ii.froiiitbiacaiiae,I«iaiiiiiav]agtiie  •  ^o.iw».Fk»e.iu.e»obi«»«..wi«;;;^ 
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6nlileo*8  book  had  been  made,  Nieolini  moval  to  the  Holy  Office  was  then  isr 

received  a  private  notice  from  the  Pope,  sisted  upon,  yet  he  was  not  committed 

"  in  especial  token  of  the  esteem  in  to  dose  or  strictly  solitaiy  confinement 

which  he  held  the  Grand  Duke/*  that  he  On  the  contrary,  he  was  honourably 

was  unable  to  do  less  than  consisri  the  lodged  in  the  apartments  of  the  Fiscal 

work  to  the  consideration  of  the  Inqui-  of  the  Inouisition,  where  he  was  allowed 

sit  ion.    Nieolini  was  permitted  to  com-  the  attendance  of  his  own  servant,  whe 

municate  this  to  the  Grand  Duke  only,  was  also  permitted  to  sleep  in  an  adjoin- 

and  both  were  declared  liable  to  "the  in^room,and  to  come  and  go  at  pleasure, 

usual  censures"  of  the  Inquisition  in  case  His  table  was  still  furnished  by  Nieolini. 

of  (i  i vulging  the  secret  But.  notwithstanding  the  distinction  with 

The  next  step  was  to  summon  Galileo  which  he  was  thus  treated,  Galileo  was 

to  Rome,and  the  only  answer  returned  to  annoyed  and  uneasy  at  being  (thousfa 

all  Nicolini's  representations  of  his  ad-  little  more  than  nominally)  within  the 

vanced  age  of  seventy  years,  the  very  in-  walls  of  the  Inquisition.    He  becanae 

firmstateof  his  health,  and  the  discom-  exceedingly  anxious   that   the  matter 

forts  which  he  must  necessarily  suffer  in  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 

such  a  journey,  and  in  keeping  quaran-  a  severe  attack    of  his  constitutional 

tine,  was  that  he  might  come  at  leisure,  complaints  rendered  him  still  more  fret- 

andthatthequarantineshouldberelaxed  ful  and  impatient.    On  the  last  day  of 

as  much  as  possible  in  his  favour,  but  April,  about  ten  days  after  his  first  ex* 

that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  amination,  he   was  unexpectedly  per? 

he  should  be  personally  examined  before  mitted   to  return  to  Nicolini's  tiouse, 

the  Inquisition  at  Rome.    Accordingly,  although  the  proceedings  were  yet  fur 

on  the  14th  of  February,  1633,  Nieolini  from  being  brought  to  a  conclusioii. 

announces  Galileo's  arrival,  and  that  lie  Nieolini  attributes  this  favour  to  Caidi- 

had  officially  notified  his  presence  to  the  nal  Barberino,  who,  he  says,  liberated 

Assessor  and  Commissary  of  the  Holy  Galileo  on  his  own  responsibility,  in 

OfRce.     Cardinal  Barberino,  Urban's  consideration  of  the  enteebled  state  of 

nephew,  who  seems  on  the  whole  to  his  health. 

have  acted  a  friendly  part  towards  In  the  society  of  Nieolini  and  hit 
Galileo,  intimated  to  him  that  hb  most  fieuniJy,  Galileo  recovered  something  of 
prudent  course  would  be  to  keep  him-  his  courage  and  ordinary  cheerful- 
self  as  much  at  home  and  as  quiet  as  ness,  although  his  return  I4)pear8  to 
possible,  and  to  refuse  to  see  any  but  have  been  permitted  on  express  coodi- 
his  most  intimate  friends.  With  this  tion  of  a  strict  seclusion;  for  at  the 
advice,  which  was  repeated  to  him  from  latter  end  of  May,  Nieolini  was  obliged 
several  quarters,  Galileo  thought  it  best  to  apply  for  permission  that  GalUeo 
to  (comply,  and  kept  himself  entirely  se-  shoula  take  that  exercise  in  the  opei| 
eluded  in  Nicolini's  palace,  where  he  was  air  which  was  necessary  for  his  health ; 
as  usual  maintaineil  at  the  expense  of  on  which  occasion  he  was  pepaitted  to 
the  Grand  Duke.  Nelli  quotes  two  let-  go  into  the  public  gardens  in  a  half- 
ters,  which  passed  between  Ferdinand's  dosed  carriage. 

minister  Cioli  and  Nieolini.  in  which  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June, 

the  former  intimated  that  Galileo's  ex-  rather  more   than  four  months  after 

penses  were  to  be  defrayed  onlv  during  Galileo's  arrival  in  Rome,  he  was  ajgain 

the  first  month    of   his    residence  at  summoned  to  the  Holy  Office,  whither 

Rome.    Nieolini   returned    a    spirited  he  went  the  following  morning  ;  he  was 

answer,  that  in  that  case,  after  the  time  detained   there  during  the    whole    of 

specified,  he  should  continue  to  treat  that  day,  and  on  the  next  day  was 

him  as  before  at  hb  own  private  cost  conducted  in  a  penitemial  drefs  *  to 

The  permission  to  reside  at  the  am-  the    Convent   of  Minerva,  where  the 

bassador's  palace  whilst  his  cause  was  Cardinals   and    Prelates,   his  judges, 

pending,  was  granted  and  received  as  an  were    assembled   for   the  purpose  of 

extraordinary  indulgence  on  the  part  of  passing  judgment  upon  him,  by  which 

the  Inquisition,  and  indeed  if  we  es-  this  venerable  old  man  was  solemnly 

timate    the    proceedings    throughout  called    upon    to    renounce    and   a^* 

against  Galileo  by  the  usual  practice  of  jure,  as  impious  and  heretical,  the  opi* 

that  detestable  tribunal,  it  will  appear  nions  which  his  whole  existence  pa4 

that  he  was  treated  with  unusual  consi-  been  consecrated  to  form  and  strengthen. 
deration.    Even  when  it  became  neces- 


sary  in  the  comrse  of  the  jnquior  to    /^;j';iJ^' SS^J^^JtSit^i; 

examine  him  m  person,  which  was  m    "h/flMnt  eoiBpMioM.  lU.  mU»  BM.  Msfltak 
the  beginning  of  April,  although  his  re-    VeamrL 


OAiiLKa  at 

AiiRI'MMt  twlntet  ttbrmmrii-  "But  wherMilMifUt  pitted  fet  thil 

4M»  FNOfd  of  WcIarMM  pnd  buoted  time  to  deal  mildly  with  you.  it  was  d»- 

M^haitTCrbMl|prinMfa(>reinEng-  creed  in  the  Holy  Conare^tion.  held 

Mv  «i  «Afeia  »  fitwil  tnnilaion  oi  before  Hi«  HoUnen  on  the  3Sth  day  of 

ttiflNlt MRIwim  W4  al^ vatioR.  February.  1616,  that  Hii  Bminenae  tha 

-         '                  II''  Lord  Cutlinal  Bellumine  should  enjoin 

Tfct  8*nlifr>ri<  qf  ae  Inquisitvn  <m  ^^u  lo  give  up  iltoftether  the  said  falM 

'"""™'  doctrine ;  if  yon  ihould  refuse,  that  yen 

"We,  Ihp  undersigned,  by  theGmoeor  ihould  be  ordered  by  thaConmiiHary  of 

God,  ('irdmali  of  the   Holy    Roman  the  Holy  Office  to  relinquish  it,  not  to 

Cbunch,  Inouijitors   General  through-  teach  it  to  othen,  nor  to  defend  it,  nof 

mil  Iha  wliole  Christian  Republic.  Spe-  ^^^  mention  it,  and  in  default  of  ae* 

«iiil  DeputteH  ai  the  Holy  Apostolical  quiescence  that  you    should   be    inf 

Chair  spaiiisl  hm-lieal  deprRviij'._  prisoned  ;   and  in  enacution  of  this  ds- 

■■  Wu-r.  ,' \  I'll,  Ciiil  .....  ;i  .  ;   ;.,.!.;!  I'  ^.^a,  on   the  foUowine  day  ^  the  pft- 

Vmc-rui  I .         .  .  i                       .     .1,  1,^  jn  presence  of  His  Eminence  tha 

ty  years,  were  denounoed  in  1615  to  this  g^j   Lord  Cardinal  BeUsrmine,   aflw 

Holy  OBcB.  for  holding  as  true  a  false  you  had  been  miUly  admomshed  by  tha 

doctrim  taught  by  many,  namely,  that  t^A    Lord   Cardinal,   you  were   cooi' 

the  SUB  is  immoveable  10  tlie  centre  of  mandedbythaactinKGoinmiBsUTOftha 

UMWorii),aiid  that  the  tuVb  moves,  and  Holy  Ofioe.  before  a'  notny  End  wil- 

alK>  with  ft  diunild  notion ;  also,  for  ^mms,  to  relinquish  altogether  the  hmI 

bftttng  piquls  whom  vou  mstnictad  m  Mw  opinion,  and  in  future  neither  to 

tha  saoia  opinion*  ;   also,  fbr  mamlauh  deteid  nor  teach  it  in  any  manner,  nei< 

ing  ft  eorre^iondenoe  on  'be  laoie  mth  thar  verbally  nor  in  writing,  and  upon 

some   Gannan   walhanalioftna  ;   also  jrour  promising  obediooce  you  were  dis?- 

for  publishioft  eertain   letlcra  on  tha  miised. 

solar  spot*,  m  mtaOk  juo  devdoped  tha  "  And  in  order  that  >o  pernicious  a 

same  doetrina  as  true;    alto,  tor  aa.  doctrine   might   be    altogether  rooted 

swering  the  <A}eetiona  wluch  wara  aon*  out,  nor  inwnnftte  itself  faHher  lo  tha 

tinuaUyprodiiofdfromlhaHo^  Banp-  heavy  detriment  of  the  Catholic  truth,  a 

tures.  by  glonng  tbe  sad  Scnptivas  decree  emanated  ftmn  the  Holy  Cwjgra- 

according, to  jrour  own  meanmg;  awl  galion  of  tiu   Index*   prohibiting  the 

wbereaa  tbet^^iiHi  was  indiuad  tha  books  which  treat  of  this  doctrine ;  and 

copv  of  a.  wntiac.  m  font  Of  ft  Icttn-.  itwudedaredMse.andaltof^elhereoii. 

mt^ntOs  «n«en  by  you  to  a  poaoB  trary  to  tbe  H<rfy  and  Divine  8crip(ura.( 

fbrmerty  your  pupil,  m  «liich,    follow-  -And  whaww  a  book  has  since  ^. 

mg  the  h>pi>Hiests  of  Copemitu;..  you  ^ti«A.  published  at  Florence  last  year, 

melnde  se^craJ  pro|>ovilu)ns  mnlrary  to  the  tille  of  which  shewed  that  you  wsra 

U>e|i»ss«-n*r  HO-i  Hiiiin.riiv  ..i  KirHoljr  the  author,  which  title  is :  TMe  DiaiogvB 

SOTpture-   11, 1.1.  r,    U.I.  li..i>   :i;i)uaal  ^ QaliUu  OaUUi.iMtlietwopnneipal 

bungdesi      I     .1  i    .;,!,_,;.,,.:,[  tha  u/item*  (^ Uu  world,  tk*  PUdemaie  amt 

di»ord*rai.     Ill  .<   ii  1     :     ..  H.MiKBwa  daptmiem ;     and   whereas   (he    Hdy 

pfoeeaduii^  .m.l  i:i.  r^.i-ini:  U)  [li.f  iktn.  Congregation  has  heard  that,  in  eonse- 

iDfntirf  th^  h.ilj  fmih.  In  Ur  Ji-ja  Of  quenceof  theprintinf  of  the  taidboidc. 

HMHotoiLS'i,  and  ol  Ihe il»si  Enonant  ^  fc|«  opinion  of  the  earih-s  motion 

loris  Cardinals   ..f  Iliii   supremo  and  and  stabilily  of  the  sun  is  daily  gainmg 

nmvenal  U,^»^>^\^,»^.   W^^  tiv^  pr.^>o«.  wound;    Ihe  said  book  has  beOT^alim 

tioiisof  I.:.                                  •  iTi    and  tnto  careful  consideration,  and  in  it  haa 

not^  of  tlje  earth,  woe  ipMlOti  by  been  detected  a  rfarinir  violation  of  the 

ttW  ThKic^  <kw^  M  m<m :  ^d  order,  which  had  been  inlimaled  to 

m  (A?  ^r^i'rTTt^rS^^™."  ^™  '  '"""'^  " '"  ">"  t>«*  yo"  •»•• 

p/aailly /lUte.  ana  furmaUy  hertUeat :  «Ui*  b  pnkibiud  uBoauUiikolia.    TiuliM, 

bevtitti  it  !•  tixpratlu  tomtmry  to  the  "  *•  "''r  p*™!"  >*  »!>•  h«(«i»i1u»,  fu  ttat 

amy  ainprurr.  MnnmiWitmilatfaimmtliiK*tUai,l\u.W 

"Idly,  rif  propf/iiUon Ihai Iht iivth  whi lU* BiHkwi;  iJm  Udu  itm^fwiu  wn^ 

i,  not  the  cmtm  oftht  ax>rU,  n->r  ira-  i:^i"i,'°*1i31.';^tiJi*irlKi«°'iSi 

mw^htr,  tmi  thai  ij  nv-fRM.  md  al^o  t,ZMw,iu<i^,imUf  »»-»»*••>  m^M* 

un/A  a  ttivmat  muluM,  14  M»it  alHurd,  •*  v«*  ulr  r«iuUf  wadEnned :   uil  >l'k<>*fk 
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defended  Um 'mid  opbwn, «]]«Bfr  and  (bacndv  'not  to  lMdi."nd  'ha^ 

in  jour  pnmoM  condamw) ;  altriongh  nuoBfr,'  yon  iraned  tlut  w«  oogtit  to 

in  the  nid  book  70a  tabonr  wifli  inai^  bdiere  thu,  in  m  I^M  of  fbortwB  or 

cireumloentioiu  to  iBdaeatbebeHef  that  nzteen  yean.  Qtet  otd  tatmpfA  joat 

it  is  left  by  yon  undeeided,  and  in  ex-  memoiT,  and  Out  tMt  wu  abo  fliBn»- 

prenteniupn^Mbla:  wliiehia  equate  aon  riiy  yon  were  ulent  ai  to  be  oidv, 

amy  grave  error,  ainee  an  mmuoneaB  iriien  yon  wmgU  penniiaiaii  to  poliKih 

in  no  *nty  be  |wi^iaUe  wUen  ha*  be«n  yoiv  boolb  and  that  Qua  b  aaid  tqr  ym 

already  dedared  and  taaBj  ddermbiid  not  to  exctue  your  error,  bat  mn  it 

contnuy  to  the  divine  Smptore.   There-  may  be  attributed  to  nin-^Moaa  an- 

tcmbvOnrorderyoahaveboendtedto  Ution,  rather 'than  to  maEee.    BnttUi 

thiBH(^Offlee.iAere,onyoiirezBin)-  Tery  certiBcale.  prodoeed  onyonrbdidt 

nation  upon  oath,  you  have  aAnow-  ha*  matly  aegraTided  your  otttDe^ 

le>^  the  said  boolc  as  written  and  nnee  it  ia  Oierem  dedaied  that  the  aid 

printed  br  yon.     You  alao  cooftaaed  <^iinion  is  contrary  to  ttie  Holy  Sointnr^ 

thai  yon  oegan  to  write  the  said  bo(A  and  yet  tou  have  dared  to  tieatof  i^ 

ten  or  twelve  yean  ago,  aflertbeorder  to  defcna  it,  and  to  arg^ie  tint  it  ia' 


aforexud  bed  bean  given.    Also,  that    probaUe ;  nor  is  there  any  extemiatfaa 
you  demanded  tiooise  to  pnbliih  it,  bnt    m  the  hoence  artAilIy  and  eunrnn^ 
without  *%ni4ring>  to  tiioae  who  granted    extorted  by  yon,  rinee  yon  did  sot  iuHh 
mate  flie  command  hnpoaed  upon  yi 
Bntwbereas  it  appealed  to  Us  ihat  y 
had  not  dicdosea  tibe  whok  truth  wi 


it*%ni4ring>ta 

lis  peroiiaBioii 

commanded  not  to  bold,  di , 

ttie  said  doctrine  in  ai^  manner.    Yon 

also  confeaaed  that  the  stfte  of  tlie  aaid    regard  to  yonr  intentions.  We  tboogtrfK 

book  waa,  in  many  place*,  ao  cfmnpooad    necessary  to  proceed  to  the  rigorous  ez»- 

that  tiM  reader  miglit  tinnk  the  aign-    miaation  of  yon,  in  wUeh  (wiflioat  an. 

menti  addnced  on  the  W>e  side  to  be  ao    preindice  to  what  yon  had  eonfaaa^ 

worded  as  more  eflbetnaSy  to  entan^    and  which  is  Idtove  detailed  agiinatym, 

the   underataiidii^  Oiaa  to  be  easily   with  ngard  to  your  said  inttntkm)  joa 

solved,  aUegii^  in  excuaa,  that  you  have-  aaawercd  fike  a  good  GathoKc 

thus  run  into  an  em>r,  fi»eign(aayon       "Therefcn,  having  eten  and  swlnrriy 

say)  to  yonr  intention,  from  writing  in    eonndend  Oie  morSs  of  your  eaua. 

Qte  form  of  a  dialogne,  and  in  conse-    with  your  said  c(mlfaaik»s  and  k 

which  ongfa    ._  __ 
.  We  bare  come  to 
llttalai 


faegenenlitarofnian-    yon. 

i  evan  ia  bvoor  of       "  brokhig,  therefore,  fite  mod  holy 

falae  prtyosilioni,  ingeniona  and  ^pa-    nameof  OnrLordJemaClniat,andaf 


rently  pTobaUe  aigmncnts.  Hia   Moat    GhnioQi  Ti^lcfai    1 

"  And,  upon  a  eoavenient  time  being  Hary,l]yaii*OnrflinlaeinraM,wiuoi), 

given  to  yon  Ibr  making  jwir  drfenee,  ntti^  in  eonneil  and  JndameDt  fcrflm 

you  produced  a  eeriificau  in  the  hand-  tribnnal  of  the.  Revcnnd  Hailera  of 

wrilin^  ofHis  Eminence  the  lord  Car>  Sacred  Tliedogy,  ud  Doctma  of  boii 

dinalBellarmine,  procured,  aa  yon  said,  Lawa,  Oor  Asaesaora,  We  pnt  fbifli  in 

by  youradf;  that  yon   mi^  defend  Ada  writing  toneUnc  the  mattera  and 

youmlf  agairat  the  oalnnmiea  of  mar  controversies  bcfonVa,  betwem  Hm 

enemies,  who  repeated  that  yon  baa  ab-  Magnificent  Cfaailea  Staeem^  Boolor 

jured  vour  onnioiu.  and  had  hem  pan-  of  both  Laws,  Pfecal  Proctor  (^  Ob 

iihed  by  the  H<^  Office ;  faiwhidieep-  Holy  Office  of  the  one  psrt.  and  you. 

tificate  it  is  dedarcd.  that  yon  had  not  OalOeo  Qalilei,  an  examined  and  con- 

abjured,  nor  had  been  puniahed,  hot  ftsaed  criminal  flrom  this  present  wrilmg 

merely  that  the  dedantKm  made  by  now toprogress  as  above  of  the ottier 

Hia  Etolineta,  and  promulgated  by  the  part,  Wa  pronoaoce,  judge,  and  declu-e. 

Holy  G<«gragation  of  the  Index,  bad  that  yon,  the  said  Galileo,  by  reason  of 

been    annonneed    to   yoa,  ^lich  de-  these  IMngs  whbh  have  been  detailed 

dares  that  (he  omnioa  of  the  motion  of  inthaconraeofthiii  writing,  andwhich, 

the  earth,  and  wabiHty  rilhe  son,  b  aa  abovev  yoa  have  contessed,   hnve 


contrary  to  die  Ha^Sot^taraa,  Mid,r  rendCTednnratlf  vehemently  siispcclvd 
tberefore.  cannot  be  hdd  or  deteded.  by  thb  Hohr  QBce  of  heresy ;  that  ' 
Who'rfDn,  rinee  00  mention  ia  thve.  to  an,  that  yflb  believe  and  hold  II 


therefore,  cannot  to  hdd  or  deteded.    by  thb  Hohr  tjfkx  of  heresy ; 

Who'rfDn,  rinee  00  mention  ia  thve.   to  aw,  that  yflb  believe  and  I 

made(rftwoMtidMoftbaonlv.toirit,    Mm  doalifa%-aBf  contrary  to  the  S 
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XNfiM  geripUiw^  WKadf^  that  the  even  his  bigoted  judfles  must  have  1^ 
•m  ii  the  otaitM  of  the  world,  and  that  he  still  clung  to  m  his  heart. 
flHftildQitnolinoveih»lMit  to  west.  We   know  indeed   that  his  friends 
iBidftilfteeaithdoeaiiiove^aiidisnot  were  unanimous  in  recommending  an 
Urn  mttat  of  the  woi^:  also  that  an  unqualified  acquiescence   in  whatever 
ogUbtt  oaa  be  held  ana  aopported  as  might  be  requued,  but  ^ome  persona 
wabaiila  after  it  has  haeii  declared  and  have  not   been  able  to  find  an  ade- 
laaSf .  daoraed  oootraiy  to  the  Holy  quate  explanation  of  his  submission, 
Otfiywieb  and  eonaequently  that  you  either  in  their  exhortations,  or  in  the 
lav*  iaeimd  allthiaoensiiresandpe*  mere  dread  of  the  alternative  which 
aaiCiBa  apjoMed  and  promulgated  in  the  might  await  him  in  case  of  non-com- 
«pnd  eaaoof,  and  other  general;  and  plianoe.  It  has  in  short  beoi  supposed, 
fjffrmV*  eoiwtitutiona  t^^nst  delin-  althou^  the  suspicion  scarcely  rests 
OMmti  of  ttua  description.  J^m  which  upon  ffrounds  sufficiently  strong  to  war- 
X  it  Oar  nteasoie  that  voabe  absolved,  rant  the  assertion,  that  Galileo  did  not 
profided  that,  first,  witn  a  sincere  heart  submit  to  this  abjuration  until  forced 
and  oniSBigiMd  faith,  in  Our  presence,  to  it,  not  merely  by  the  apprehension, 
you  aifajure,  curse,  and  detest  the  said  but  by  the  actual  experience  of  personal 
errors  and  heresies,  and  every  other  violence.    The  arguments  on  which  this 
ennor  aod  here^  contrary  to  the  Ca-  horrible  idea   ^ypears   to   be  mainly 
tbolic  and  i^poatolic  Church  of  Home,  foundedarethe  twofollowin^:  First, the 
in  the  iiann  now  shown  to  you.  Inquisitors  declare  in  their    sentence 
**  Bat,  that  your  grievous  and  per-  that,  not  satisfied  with  Galileo's  first 
nicious  error   aod  transgression  may  confession,  they  judged  it  necessary  to 
not  go  altogether  unpunished,  and  that  proceed  **  to  tne  rigorous  examination 
you  may  be  made  more  cautious  in  of  him,  in  which  he  answoped  like  a  sood 
tuture,  and  may  be  a  warning  to  others  CathoUc***    It  is  pretended  by  &ose 
to  abstain  from  dehnqueacies  of  this  who  are  more  &miliar  with  inquisitorial 
sort.  We  decree  that  toe  book  of  the  language  than  we  can  profess  to  be,  that 
dialogues  of  Galileo  Galilei  1)0  prohibited  the  words  il  rigoro%o  eioffM,  form  the 
by  a  public  edict,  tend  We  coMlemn  you  official  phrase  for  the  application  of  the 
to  the  formal  prison  of  this  Holy  Office  torture,  and  according^  they  interpiet 
for  a  period  determinable  at  Our  pie*-  this  passage  to  mean,  that  the  desired 
sure ;  and,  by  way  of  salutary  penance,  answers  and  submissbn  had  thus  been 
We  order  you,  during  the  next  three  extorted  from  Galileo,  which  his  judges 
years,  to  recite  once  a  week  the  seven  had  otherwise  fiuled  to  get  from  hun. 
penitential  psalms,  reserving  to  Our-  And,^  secondly,  the  partisatis  of  this  opi- 
sdves  the  power  of  modenUing,  com-  nion  brine  forward  in  corroboration  of 
muting,  or  taking  off  the  whole  or  part  it,  that  Galileo  immediately  on  his  de- 
of  the  said  punishment  and  penance.  parture  from  Rome,  in  addition  to  his 
**  And  so  We  say,  pronounce,  and  by  old  complaints,  was  found  to  be  afflicted 
Oar  sentence  dedare,  decree,  and  ire-;  with  hernia,  and  this  was  a  common  con- 
serve, in  this  and  in  every  other  better  sequence  of  the  torture  of  Uie  cord,  which 
fiorm  and  manner,  which  lawfully  We  the3r  suppose  to  have  been  inflicted.    It 
mi^  and  can  use.  is  riffht  to  mention  that  no  other  trace 
**  So  We,  the  subicrihing  Cardinals,  can  be  found  of  this  si]q;iposed  torturing 
pronounce.  in  aU  the  documents  relieve  to  the 
Felix,  Caidinal  di  Aseoli,  proceedings  against   Galileo,   at  least 
Guide,  Cardinal  Bentivo^o,  Venturi  was  so  assured  by  one  who  had 
Desiderio,  Caidhial  di  Creniona,  inapected  the  originals  at  Paris.t 
Antonio,  Canfiaal  8.  Onofrio,         ' — 

Mnn^m,  ^^ttwnu  Uess^  ,.  .i  ^rma  esame  nel  quale  riipoade^ti  eattoliea. 

rminricio,  Oarcunal  Yeroapi,  mmte. 

Martino,  Calttinal  Qinotti.*'  JJ^J^^^T.i"^!^^.^^  *•"**"•  *  !2!J 

__  ^  *-    A  ^  ..•  *•*"*  *®"f  vnmxrtCL  at  Rome,  they  were,  carried 

We  cannot  suppose  thai  GallIeO,even     away  m  ISOS.  by  order  of  Buonaparte,  to  Paris, 

inarmitifS,  and  OVerawea  ny  toe  merei*  wishto;  to  inspect  them,  ordered  that  they  shoold  ba 

leaa  tribunal   to  whose   power  be  was  »woyk»tohisoiraaoartmeutofor  tkatparpoee.    la 

«^ 1-^  MAnM  wMwui^  ,_t.  J ■  »Mlmi_  ^  ^**^  ^^^  iihuk  sooB  afterwards  fbllowwU  tka 

Wai^m,  OOaid  WlttlOUt  «>««  IdOO-  «»,^pur  wew  Ibrgottea.  and  it  U  not  kaowa 

tnoe  thna  fDnnally  give  the  Be  to  lot     vUcbceaBeortlMiB.    a  Preaek  traasUHoa.  b<«aa 
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Althou£rh  the  ftrgumento  we  hate  rmblk  against  herettealdeiMvity.lwTii^ 
mentioned  appear  to  us  slificht,  vet  nei-  before  my  eyeii  the  Holy  (4ospei8,  which 
ther  can  we  attach  much  importance  to  I  touch  with  my  own  hands,  gwear,  that 
the  contrast  which  the  favourers  of  the  I  have  always  believed,  and  now  believe. 
Opposite  opinion  professto  consider  so  in-  and  with  the  help  of  God  will  in  future 
credible  between  the  honourable  manner  believe,  every  article  which  the  Holy 
in  which  Galileo  wAs  treated  throughout  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Rome 
the  rest  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  suspected  holds,  teaches,  and  preaches.  But  be- 
harsli  proceeding  aerainst  him.  Whe-  cause  I  had  been  enjoined  by  this  Holy 
ther  Galileo  shoiUd  \ye  lodged  in  a  pri-  Office  altogether  to  abandon  the  false 
son  or  a  palace,  was  a  matter  of  far  opinion  wluch  maintains  that  the  sun  is 
other  importance  to  the  Inquisitors  and  the  centre  and  immoveable,  and  forbid- 
to  their  hold  upon  public  opinion,  than  den  to  hold,  defend,  or  teach,  the  said 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  should  false  doctrine  in  any  manner,  and  alter 
be  suffered  to  exhibit  a  persevering  it  had  been  signified  to  me  that  the  said 
resistance  to  the  censures  which  they  doctrine  is  repugnant  with  the  Holy 
were  prepared  to  cast  ujwn  him.  Nor  Scripture,  I  have  written  and  printed  a 
need  we  shrink  from  tne  idea,  as  we  book,  in  which  I  treat  of  the  same  doo- 
might  from  suspecting  of  some  ^^ross  trine  now  condemned,  and  adduce  rea- 
crime,  on  trivial  ^unds,  one  of  hither-  sons  with  great  force  in  support  of  the 
to  unblemished  innocence  and  charac-  same,  without  giving  anv  solution,  and 
ter.  The  question  may  be  disencum-  therefore  have  been  judged  grievously 
bered  of  all  such  scruples,  since  one  suspected  of  hjeresy ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
atrocity  more  or  less  can  do  little  to-  I  held  and  believed  that  the  sun  is  the 
w^ards  affecting  our  judgment  of  tlie  centre  of  the  world  and  immoveable, 
unholy  Office  of  the  Inauisition.  and  that  the  ewlh  is  not  the  centre  and 

Delambre,  who  could  find  so  much  to  nioveable,  Wilhng,  therefore,  to  remove 
reprehend  in  Galileo*s  former  uncom-  froni  the  minds  of  Your  Eminences, 
promising  bddness,  is  deeply  penetrated  and  of  every  Catholic  Christian,  this  ve- 
with  tlie  Insinceritjr  of  his  behaviour  on  hement  sus[ncion  rightfully  entertained 
the  i)resent  occasion.  He  seems  to  towards  me,  with  a  sincere  heart  and 
have  forgotten  that  a  tribunal  which  unfieigned  faith,  I  abjure,  curse,  and  de- 
flnds  it  convenient  to  carry  on  its  in-  test,  the  said  errors  and  heresies,  and 
quiries  in  secret,  is  always  liable  to  generally  every  other  error  and  sect  cott- 
the  suspicion  of  putting  words  into  trary  to  the  said  Holy  Church ;  and  I 
the  mouth  of  its  victims ;  and  if  it  were  swear,  that  I  will  never  more  in  fiituro 
worth  while,  there  is  sufficient  internal  say  or  assert  anythiiig  verbaUy,  or  in 
evidence  that  the  lan^piage  which  Galileo  writing,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  simi- 
is  made  to  hold  in  his  defence  and  con-  lar  suspicion  of  me :  but  if  I  shall  know 
fiession,  is  rather  to  be  read  as  the  com-  any  heretic,  or  any  one  suspected  o( 
position  of  liis  judges  tlian  his  owa  For  heresy,  that  I  will  denounce  him  to  this 
instance,  in  one  of  the  letters  which  we  Holy  Office,  or  to  the  Inquisitor  and  Or- 
have  extracted*,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  dinary  of  the  place  in  wtiich  I  may  be. 
obnoxious  work  was  already  in  forward  ^  swear,  moreover,  and  promise,  that  I 
preiwration  as  early  as  1610,  and  yet  he  wiU  fulfil,  and  observe  fuDy,  all  the 
is  made  to  confess,  and  the  circumstance  penances  which  have  been,  or  shall  be 
appears  to  be  brought  forward  in  aggra-  [aid  on  me  by  this  Holy  Office.  But  if 
vat  ion  of  his  guilty  that  he  began  to  write  it  shall  liappen  that  I  violate  any  of  my 
it  after  the  prohibition  which  he  had  re-  said  promises,  oaths,  and  protestations, 
ceived  in  1616.  (which  God  avert!)  I  subject  myself  to 

Ttie  abjuration  was  drawn  up  in  the    ^  the  pains  and  punishments,  which 

following  terms : —  have  been  decreed  and  promul^ted  by 

rfL    4L'      J-       rry  j'j  ^^®  sacred  canons,  and  other  ireneral 

The  Abjuraium  qf  Galileo.  ^^  ,»rticular  coMtituhans.^fsTdS- 

"  I  Galileo  Galilei,  son  of  the  late  Vin-  linquents  of  this  descriptioa  So  may 
cenzo  Galilei,  of  Florence,  aged  70  years,  God  lielp  me,  and  liis  Holy  Gospelii, 
being  brought  i)ersonally  to  judgment,and  which  I  touch  with  my  own  hands.  I, 
kneeling  before  you.  Most  Eminent  and  the  above-named  Grameo  Galilei,  have 
Most  Reverend  Lords  Cardinals,  General  abjured,  sworn,  promised,  and  bound 
Inquisitors  of  tlie  universal  Cluistian  re-    myself,  as  above,  and  in  witness  theiecrf 

• —      with  my  own  hand  have  subscribed  ttu 

*^Hti^  present  writiog  of  my  c^umtion,  wfaieh 


■f 


t  1IM!MhM  fNM  Mr  liriMnL    At  hid  been  pressed  oT  ond  of  its  mem- 

aHii  in  tM  Otmf«lil  H  Uint/tf%  fSd  he^  Who»  b)r  hU  strotig  and  philoso- 

MMN  liiii   Ii  ddfieoCMBoli  hsre  tb-  tihic«a  repr^tentationsi  ta^ed  that  cele>* 

JiMd  itilltWiidthtif  •wtthatidi*'  brated  body  from  ttu^  diagracet 

H  k  MMthil  Oawiti  ta  tie  roee  Those  Who  saw  notMnff  in  the  punitb- 

iiia  to  Wem^  iHilHwiit  oh  the  ground,  lAent  of  Galileo  but  passion  and  blinded 

iii  fMllpcfid  to  oH  ct  kis  IHends»  is  superstition,  ixxk  occasion  to  rerert  to 

fur  if  INiii#^tdMitMi^  thottgh>.  the  history  of  a  similar  blunder  of  the 

*    CMiii^  emw  Mtttenee  and  i^u^  €ourt  of  Rothe  in  the  middle  of  the 

tglloiflliniyiljgMik^  dghth  century.     A  BaTaribLn  l^hop, 

•my  #MttlNl»  mi  um  tlMBSsors  at  named  Yii^,  eminent  bothas  a  man  of 

mnm  liil«iifl»i  teeitored  (firedtions  to  letters  and  pditician^  had  asserted  the 

Mi  IMH  pMkibf*    At  Fl(Menoe  tilis  ezistenee  of  Antipodes,  which  excited  in 

iMniBllf  IM  idieiiiiteelmrchof  Sta.  the  ignorant  bigots  of  his  time  no  less 

Om^  wMllfef  GiddUMiv  AnhmtL  and  alarm  than  did  the  motion  of  the  earth 

iB  Man  trb4  irere  known  m  thit  aty  in  the  serenteenth  century^    Pope  Z»- 

ai  firal  idhlttents  to  QaUleo^s  opinions,  diaiy,  who  was  scandalised  at  the  idea 

¥^ei«  tpeeiidly  summoned^    The  triumph  of  another  earth,  inhalnted  by  another 

Itt  Uii  '*Plqper  Philosopher^**  was  so  ht  twee  of  men,  and  enlishtened  by  another 

twftptattt  and  the  felttrtil  oeoasioned  by  sun  and  moon  (for  this  was  the  diape 

tfaiipro9f  of  their  dyhM^  power  extended  which  Viigil*s  system  assumed  in  Ms 

<V«l  bMnd  Italr.    "  f  have  beeu  U^**  eyes),  sent  out  positiye  orders  to  his  le- 

ftritis  Desoartes' iMi  Hofiaad  to  Mei^  gate  in   Bavana.     **  With  regard    to 

teime  at  Parisi  *'  that  Chdileo's  system  Virgil^   the  philosopher,  (I  know  not 

KPii  printed  in  Italy  list  yeaar^  but  that  whether  to  call  him  piiest,)  if  he  own 

#Vtry  copy  baa  been  burnt  at  Home,  and  these  pervene  opinions,  strip  him  of  his 

himself  Condettitied  to^  aotne  sort  of  pe-  priesthbod,  and    drive    him  from  the 

nanee,  v^tleh  hisastoinshed  me  so  much  church  and  altars  of  God."    But  Vkgil 

ihat  I  have  alttdst  detemined  to  bum  had  himsdf  occasionally  actedas  legm, 

idl  my  papers,  br  al  toast  never  to  ki  and  was  moreover  too  necessary  to  his 

them  be  seen  l^  any  otaa    I  cannd  eel-  sovereign  to  be  easily  dis|dac^*    He 

lect  that  he^  who  is  in  Italiatt  and  eveh  utterly  disregarded  these  denunctatimis, 

a  friend  of  the  Pope,  hs  I  understand,  and  during   twenty-five    years   whidi 

haa  been  crimhiatfnoti  any  othej-aeeomit  elapsed  before  his  death,  retained  his 

than  for  haviUff  attemjsted  to  estttblish  opnipns,  his  bishopric  of  Sakburg,  and 

the  motion  of  UM  e«ttk    I  know  tluit  his  political  power.    He  was  afterwatds 

this  ooinioo  Wis  ftnueiiy  eensut«d  by  canonised*. 

■ome  Cardinals,  but  I  thoogltt  I  hid  Even  ^e  most  sealous  advocates  of 

sinee  bsipdi  that  ttb  eb^ectkm  was  now  to  authority  of  Rome  were  embarrassed 

ttide  to  its  being  paSaMj  taught)  even  in  endeavouring  to  justify  the  treatment 

ilRome.**  which  GralUeo  experienced.    Tiraboschi 

The  sentiments  of  all  who  ftlt  them-  has  attempted  to  draw  a  somewhat  subtle 

•dtea  secured  against  the  amMrehensioti  distinction  between  the  bulls  of  the  P^ 

of  pttional  danger  coukl  take  but  otte  and  the  inquisitorial  decrees  which  were 

dbtilkmi  for,  as  Pasoal  well  expressed  sanctioned  and  mproved  by  him ;    he 

ttkiMeof  his  oelebrtLted  letters  to  the  dwells  on  the  reflection  that  no  one, 

Jcsnita — **  It  is  in  vain  that  you  hate  even  among  ttse  most  zealous  Cathc^cs, 

Mfo^ured  againlt  Qaliteo  a  decree  from  has  ever  ckumed  infallibility  as  an  attri- 

RooBi  eondfemniiig  his  opinion  of  the  bute  of  the  Inquisition,  and  \ocks  upon 

mMu  motioni     Assuredly,  that   vrill  it  as  a  special  mark  of  grace  accorded  to 

Hem  prove  it  to  be  at  rest ',  and  if  we  the  Roman  Cathdic  Churchy  that  during 

liave  anerring  observations  proving  that  the  whole  peiwd  in  which  most  the<^o- 

iltiirtM  round,  not  all  mankind  tdge-  giansr^ected  the  ojnnions  of  Copernicus, 

ther  can  keep  it  from  tttniil^,tior  them-  as  contrite  the  Scriptures,  the  head  of 

Mlwn  frism  turning  with  it**  that  Church  was  never  permitted  to  com- 

The  issemUy  of  doctors  of  the  Soi^  promise  his  inftLllible  character  by  for* 

tasme  aft  Piris  narrowly  eaeaped  from  mally  condenming  itt. 

;  a  similar   sentenee   unoli  the  .     Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
ofCopomicuB.  The  qmsbenwiji 


JMia  lual  tUSlr  ajpnUMl  was  isr  a  m0-     Bitorl  del  Sintnui  Copenueaao,  •  qmesta  troppo  ri- 
'  kft  inofll^irftlHafaBinr  Um  Bn^MH     tP'*^"*  oensvra  Mtt  nan  «iM  (Ul  trUNnuUe  ddlm 

It  is  to  be  wisoed  that  the  oame   pittMUnau  Buu»ttnimiu»udirittod8U*iBfjaii. 
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consolation,  it  can  hardly  be  conceded,  ban*s  indignation  also  vented  itself  upon 
unless  it  be  at  the  same  time  admitted  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  ob- 
that  many  scrupulous  members  of  the  taining:  the  licence  for  him.  The  Inquisi- 
Church  of  Rome  have  been  suffered  to  tor  at  Florence  was  reprimanded ;  Ric- 
remain  in  singular  misapprehension  of  cardi,  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace, 
the  nature  and  sanction  Gdf  the  authority  and  Ciampoli,  Urban*s  secretary,  were 
to  which  Galileo  had  yielded.  The  yroraa  both  dismissed  from  their  situations, 
of  the  bull  of  Sixtus  V.,  by  which  the  Their  punishment  appears  rather  ano- 
'  Con^nre^ation  of  the  Index  was  remo-  malous  and  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
delled  m  1588,  are  quoted  by  a  pro-  ceedings  against  Galileo,  in  which  it  was 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  assumed  that  his  book  was  not  properly 
a  zealous  antagonist  of  Galileo,  as  fol-  licensed ;  yet  the  others  suf^red  on 
lows :  "  They  are  to  examine  and  ex-  accoimt  of  granting  that  very  licence, 
pose  the  books  which  are  repugnant  which  he  was  accused  of  having  sur- 
to  the  Catholic  doctrines  and  Chris-  reptitiously  obtained  from  them,  by  con- 
tian  discipline,  and  after  reporting  on  cealing  circumstances  with  which  they 
them  to  us,  they  are  to  tsondemn  them  were  not  bound  to  be  otherwise  ao- 
by  our  authority.**'  Nor  does  it  ap-  quainted.  Riccardi,  in  exculpation  of 
par  'that  the  learned  editors  of  wlmt  his  conduct,  produced  a  letter  in  the 
is  commonly  called  the  Jesuit's  edi-  hand-writing  of  Ciampoli,  in  which  was 
tion  of  Newton's  "  Principia"  were  of  contained  that  His  Holiness,  in  whose 
opinion,  that  in  adopting  the  Copemican  presence  the  letter  professed  to  be  writ- 
system  they  should  transgress  a  mandate  ten,  ordered  the  hcence  to  be  given. 
emanating  from  any  thing  short  of  infal-  Urban  only  replied  that  this  was  a 
lible  wisdom.  The  remarkable  words  Ciampolism ;  that  his  secretary  and  Gm- 
wliich  they  were  compelled  to  prefix  to  lileo  had  circumvented  him ;  that  he  had 
their  book,  show  how  sensitive  the  court  already  dismissed  Ciampoli,  and  that 
of  Rome  remained,  even  so  late  as  1 742,  Riccardi  must  prepare  to  follow  him. 
with  regard  to  this  rashly  condemned  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  aljn- 
theor>'.  In  their  pre&ce  they  say :  ration  was  concluded,  Galileo  was  con- 
"  Newton  in  this  third  book  supposes  the  signed,  pursuant  to  his  sentence,  to 
motion  of  the  earth.  We  could  not  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  Pro- 
explain  the  author's  propositions  otlier-  bably  it  was  never  intended  that  he 
wise  than  by  making  the  same  supposi-  should  long  remain  there,  for  at  the  end 
tion.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  sus-  of  four  days,  he  was  reconducted  on  a 
tain  a  character  which  is  not  our  own  ;  very  slight  representation  of  Nicolini  to 
but  we  profess  to  pay  the  obsequious  the  ambassador's  palace,  there  to  await 
reverence  which  b  due  to  the  decrees  his  further  destination.  Florence  was 
pronounced  by  the  supreme  Pontiffs  stiU  suffering  under  the  before-mentioned 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth."t  contagion ;  and  Sienna  was  at  last  fixed 

This  coy  reluctance  to  admit   what  on  as  the  place  of  his  rel^:ation.    He 

nobody   any  longer   doubts    has    sur-  would  have  been  shut  up  in  some  convent 

vived  to  the  present  time ;   for  Bailli  in  that  city,  if  Nicolini  had  not  recom- 

informs    us,t  that  the  utmost  endea-  mended  as  a  more  suitable  residence,  the 

vours  of  Lalande,  when  at   Rome,  to  palace  of  the  Archishop    Piccolomini, 

obtain  that  Galileo's  work  shouM  be  whom  he  knew  to  be  among  Galileo's 

erased  from  the  Index,  were  entirely  in-  warmest  friends.    Urban  consented  to 

effectual,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  thechange,andGalileofinally  left  Rome 

which  had  been  fulminated  against  him ;  for  Sienna  in  the  early  part  of  Jidy. 
and  in  fact  both  it,  and  the  book  of        Piccolomini  received  him  with  the  ut- 

Copcmicus,  "Nisi  Corrigatur,"  are  still  most  kindness,  controlled  of  course  l^ 

to  be  seen  on  the  forbidden  list  of  1828.  the  strict  injunctions  which  were  dis- 

The  condemnation  of  Galileo  and  his  patched  from  Rome,  not  to  suffer  him 

book  was  not  thought  sufficient.    Ur-  on  anv  account  to  quit  the  confines  of 

ui\iL     Anrf  in  rio  .nmr.  i  ,i»  .««,i«..s.:  1. •  *^®  iMilace.  Galilco  coutlnued  at  Sienna 

innia.     Ann  m  cio  ancorae  a' ammirarsi  la  prori-  •     ^i  •      a  ^        «         t      •        ^'^t  «<».  • 

denza  di  Dip  k  favor  della  Chieiia,  perrioche  in  an  ^  IhlS  state   of  SCClusiOU  till  December 

tempo  in  cui  la  nia^or  parte   dei  teologi  ferma-  of  the    samC  VCar,  whcu   the  COntaSlOa 

ru""«Jo'J?r'3:u:VJ«'c?rS*JSK7/r  h»vni«  ceasedin  Tuscany,  he  appUeTfcr 

permiHe  che  dalla  Chiesa  si  proferiMe  mu  cio  on  permissiouto  retumto  his  Villa  flCtApcetri. 

wlenne  giudiiio.— Stor.  della  Lett.  lul.  Tkjo  «.««  nllAWPd    stibipf^  to  ihp   fiflnui 

•  Lib.  KromondiAntari.Urchn«.  Antwerpi».163L  -^"J^.^^  ^'    u-T  u    u  Vlf 

'^  N«wtoni  Principia.  Coiobin.  1760.  rcstnctions  uuder  which  he  had  been  re- 

t  Histoire  dc  l*A«tronoinie  Moderce.  siding  with  the  aichbishop. 
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ChAptbr  XrV  therefore  premise    no  more  than  the 
^s^  J^  ^miogu.  on  ike   ^^^^^ZZfio  Z^^^lAt 

oy^tem.  ficiencies  of  our  necessanly  imperfect 

AvTSE    narratinif    the   treatment   to  analysis. 

whkh  Galileo  was  subject  on  account       "  One  forms  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
of  Ui  admirable  Dialof^es,    it   will  Galileo,  from  considering  the  discoveries 
not  be  inetevant  to  endeavour,  by  a  and  inventions,  numerous  and  splendid 
Jew  eitrtct%  to  convey  some  idea  of    as  they  are,  of  y^hich  he  was  the  undis- 
ihe  tt^  la  which  they  are  written,  puled  author.     It  is  b^r  following  his 
It  has  been  Mentioned,  that  he  is  con-  reasonings,  and  b^  pursuing  the  train  of 
«idpred  to   surpass   all    other  Italian  his  thoughts,  in  his  own  elegant,  though 
writers  (mlsM  we  except  Machiavelii)  somewhat  diffuse  exposition  of  them, 
in. the  pority  and  bwity  of  his  Ian-  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
n«fi;e,   and  indeed  his  princi]}al  fol-  fertility  of  his  genius-— with  the  sagacity, 
Jowers,  who  avpwedly  imitated  his  style,  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
make  a  distinguished  group  among  the  his  mind.    Tlie  service  which  he  ren- 
^lastieal  authors  of  modem  Italy.    He  dered  to  real  knowled^  is  to  be  esti- 
professed  to  have  form^  himself  firom  mated,  not  only  from  the  truths  which 
the  .'study  of  Ariosto,  whose  poems  he  he  discovered,  but  from  the  errors  which 
passionately  admired,  insomuch  that  he  he  detected — not  merely  from  the  sound 
could  repeat  the  greater  part  of  them,  principles  which  he  established,  but  from 
«s  well  as  those  of  Bemi  and  Petrarca,  the  pernicious  idols  which  he  overthrew, 
all  which  he  was  in  the  frequent  habit  The  dialogues  on  the  system  are  written 
of  quoting  in  conversation.  The  fashion  with  such  singular  felicity,  that  one  reads 
and  ahnost  universal  practice  of  that  them  at  the  present  day,  when  the  truths 
day  was  to  write  on  philosophical  sub*  contained  in  them  are  known  and  ad- 
jects in  Latin ;  and  although  Galileo  mitted,  with  all  the  delij^ht  of  novelty, 
wrote  very  pauably  in  that  language,  end  feels  one's  self  carried  back  to  the 

Jet  he  generally  preferred  the  use  of  period  when  the  telescope  was  first  di- 

taUan,  for  which  he  gave  his  reasons  in  reeled  to  the  heavens,  and  when  the 

the  following  characteristic  manner:—  earth's  motion,  with  all  its  train  of  con«* 

"  I  wrote  m  Italian  because  I  wished  sequences,   was  proved   for   the  first 

every  one  to  be  able  to  read  what  I  time/'* 

wrote ;  and  for  the  same  cause  I  have       The  first  Dialogue  is  opened  by  an  at- 

written  my  last  treatise  in  the  same  tack  upon  the  arguments  by  which  Aris- 

lanpiage;  the  reason  which  has  induced  totle  pretended  to  determine  iipnori  the 

me  is,  Uiat  I  see  young  men  brou^  to-  necessary  motions  belonging  to  different 

gether  indiscriminately  to  stu<h'  to  t>e-  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  his  favourite 

come  physidans,  philosophers»&c,  and  principle  that  particular  motions  belong 

whilst  many  apply  to  such  professions  naturally  to  particular  substances.  SaJ- 

who  are  most  uimt  for  them,  others  who  viati  (representing  Galileo)  then  objects 

would  be  competent  remain  occupied  to  the  Aristotelian  distinctions  between 

eitiisr  with  dopaestie  busineu,  or  mbh  ^be  corruptible  elements  and  incorrupti- 

othcr  emplqymients  alien  to  literatuie ;  ble  skies,  instancing  among  other  things 

who^  althou^  furnished,  as  Ruzzante  the  solar  spots  and  newly  appearing 

imght  say,  with  9idecentsetqfbrain$,y^^  stars,  as  arguments  that  the  other  hea- 

not  l)eing  able  to  understand  things  ▼enly  bodies  may  probably  be  subjected 

written*  in  ffibberUh^  take  it  mto  theur  to  changes  similar  to  those  which  are 

heads,  that  m  these  crabbed  fdios  there  continually  occurring  on  the  earth,  and 

must  be  somegnuidAoeiitjMicuf  of  logic  that  it  is  the  great  distance  alone  which 

nadphilosophymuebtoohighupforthem  prevents  their  being  observed.    After  a 

to  think  of  jumping  ati  want  them  iong  discussion  on  this  point,  Sagredo 

to  know,  that  as  Nature  has  nven  eyes  exclaims,  *'  I  see  into  the  heart  of  Sim- 

to  them  just  as  well  as  to  plmosophers  plicio,  and  perceive  that  he  is  much 

for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  works,  she  moved  by  the  force  of  these  too  conciu- 

bas  also  given  them  brains  for  examin-  sive  arguments;  but  methinks  I  hear 

ingand  understanding  thenu**  him  say — *  Oh,  to  whom  must  we  betake 

llje  general  structure  of  the  ^Balogues  ourselves  to  settle  our  disputes  if  Aris- 

has  been  akeadty  described*;  we  shall  telle  be  removed  from  the  chair?    What 
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other  author  iiave  we  to  Mow  in  our    quainted  with  thA  Histoiy  of  Astro- 
schools,  our  ttudiet,  tnd  academiet?    nomy,  are  apt  to  suppose  that  New- 
What  philo80]^ier  has  written  on  all  the    ton*s  great  merit  was  in'  lus  being  the 
parts  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  so    first   to  suppose   an  '  attractive  force 
methodically  as  not  to  have  overlooked    existing  in  and  between  the  difltarent 
a  single  conclusion?    Must  we  then    bodies   oomposing  the   solar   system. 
desolate  tMs  l&brie,  by  wludi  so  many    l%is  idea  is  veiy  enroneons ;  Newton*s 
travellers  have  beoi  sbdtcied  ?    Must    discovery  consisted  in  conoeiviag  and 
we  destroy  this  asylum,  tiiis  Prytaneum    proving  the  identity  of  the  forte  witk 
wherein  so  man3r  students  have  found    which  a  stone  fidls,  and  that  by  which 
a  convenient  resHng-place,  where  with^    the  moon  fidls,  toward!  the  eaitfa  (oit 
out  being  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the    an  assumption  that  this  fbroe  beqomea 
weather»  one  may  acquire  an  intimate    weaker  in  a  certain  proportion  as  tiie 
knowledge  of  nature,  merely  by  tumiiijg    distance  increases  at  whi<»i  it  qpentes)» 
over  a  few  leaves  ?    Shall  we  levd  this    and  in  generalising  this  idea,  m  apply-> 
bulwark,  behind  whidi  we   are   safe    mg  it  to  all  the  visible  creation,  and 
from  eveiy  hostile  attack?    I  |»ty  him    tracing  the  principle  of  universal  gravi- 
no  less  than  I  do  one  who  at  great  ex-    tafion  witti  the  assistance  of  a  most  w^ 
pense  of  time  and  treasure,  and  with    fined  and  beautiful  geometry  into  Bnny 
the  labour  of  hundreds,  has  built  up  a    of  its  moit  remote  consequences.    Bnft 
very  noble  palace;  and  then,  because  of   ^  general  notion  of  an  attractive  Idroe 
insecure  foundations,  sees  it  ready  to    betvmn  the  sun,  moon,  and  plaacl% 
£edl— unable  to  bear  that  those  walls  be    was  very  commonly  entertained  before 
stripped  that  are  adorned  with  so  many    Newton  was  bom,  and  may  be  traoei 
beautiful  piotuies,  or  to  suffer  those    back  to  Kepler,  who  was  probably  the 
columns  to  fttU  that  ui)faold  the  stately    first  modem  philosopher  who  suggeitei 
galleries,  or  to  see  ruined  thei  gilded    it     The  following  extzaordinarv  pu- 
roofs,  the  dmnney-pieces,  the  fneses.    sagea  from  Ids  **AstronoBiy**  wiUslMW 
and  marblecoroices  erected  at  sonmch    tfie  natore  of  his  eone^ons  on  ttria 
cost,  he  goes  about  it  with  girders  and    8abjeot>- 

props,  with  shores  and  buthwsses,  to       **Ttm  true  doctrine  of  gi«ntf  k 
hinder  its  destructk)n.**  fonnded  on  these  aadomt:  evenr  isorpe** 

Salviati  proceeds  to  pomt  out  the  real  substance,  so  for  fbrth  as  it  is  oat^ 
many  points  of  similarity  between  the  pcoval,  has  a  natural  fitness  to  reeting 
earth  and  moon,  and  among  others  m  every  plaoe  where  it  BMiy  bo  atnalM 
which  we  have  aheady  mentioned,  the  by  itself  bopnid  the  spheveof  iiiiiienn» 
following  remark  deserves  especial  no-  of  its  cognate  body.  Gisa^isamtttnal 
Ike: —  afHaetion  between  oognate  bodiee  t»» 

*'  Just  as  from  the  mutnal  and  nni-  wsrds  union  or  cotynnctkm  (simikr  m 
Tersal  tendency  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  kind  to  the  magm^  virtue),  io  that  tl» 
to  form  a  whole,  it  follows  that  they,  all  earth  attracts  a  stone  mnch  nthcr  Hha 
meet  together  with  equal  ineUnation,  the  stone  seeks  the  earth*  Mmmf  ho-' 
and  that  they  may  unite  ae  ck»dy  as  dns  <if  m  the  ^ut  plnw  wo  pdt  Ite 
possible,  assume  the  spherical  form;  eax<hin  tipeiBeii(Teofthbwofld>a»ik0l 
why  ought  we  not  to  believe  that  the  canied  to  the  centre  of  ^  wadiin  lt» 
moon,  the  sun,  and  other  mundane  quahty  of  ^smtre  of  the  worid»  b^t  an  to 
'  bodies  are  also  of  a  round  figure,  lirom  Uie  eenfre  of  a  cognate  nnod  bod|V 
no  other^  reason  than  from  a  common  namely  the  eurth.  So  thatwhereaoew 
instinct  and  natural  concourse  of  all  the  earth  may  be  placed  or  whitlMni>> 
their  component  parts ;  of  which  if  ever  it  may  be  canied  by  its  animal  fi^ 
by  accident  any  one  shoukl  be  violently  culty ,  heavy  bodies  will  always  be  eaniei 
separated  from  its  whole,  is  it  not  rea-  towards  it.  If  the  earth  were  not  moad 
sonable  to  bdieve  that  spontaneously,  heavy  boches  would  not  tend  firom  eveiy 
and  of  its  natural  instinct,  it  would  re-  nde  m  a  straight  line  towards  the  oenAve 
turn?  It  may  be  added  that  if  any  of  the  earth,  but  to  different  points  fiftwa 
centre  of  the  universe  may'  be  assigned,  different  sides.  If  two  stones  wereplaoed 
to  which  the  whole  terrene  g^obe  if  in  any  pnit  of  the  world  agar  cunh  other 
thence  removed  would  seek  to  return,  and  beyond  the  sj^era  of  inflnenea-of  a 
we  shall  find  most  probabe  that  the  sun  tlidrd  oognate  body,  these  stonei^  like 
is  placed  in  it,  as  by  the  iequel  you  shall  two  mu;netie.  nee&s,  wolDdd  eoaw  t»- 
understand."  geflier  m  the  mtermedialo  potato  mA 

Many  who  are  but  stfperfieially  ac-   approachmg  the  other  hj  a  qpeoe  pro- 
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poiti0Ball»liM4Miiq^artliYeniAssofthe  well  by  their  own  exertion  or  mvity^ 

other.    If  Ibe  bioob  aiidiearth  were  not  as  by  the  reciprocal  attractioB  of  all  the 

Mtakwd  mUieir  arbite  by  their  animal  rest**  In  a,  subsequent  chapte]:;Roberval 

iMte  or  floneolbereq^vAlent,  the  earth  repeats  these  passages  nearly  in  the 

fraoki  mount  to  t^  moon  by  a  fifty-  same  words,  applying  them  to  fi^e  whole 

'\  iMtft  of  their  diitanee,  and  the  sbiar  system,  adcuag,  that  "  the  force  of 

ttltewaidsllM'Mithtlwou^the  this  attraction  is  not  to  be  considered 

ftfty4bi«e  pait%  and  would  there  as  residing  in  the  centre  itsdf,  as  some 

atffiMMBg  wywtw  that  the  sub- '  igncnrant  people  think,  but  in  the  whole 

of  botti  aa  oHhe  aame  density.  If  system  whose  parts  are  equally  disposed 

Hke  «Hth  iiiiuld  oeate  te  attraot  its  war  round  the  ceotre**".    This  very  cunous 

Ian  tm  itself,  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  work  was  reprinted  in  the  thira  volume 

«ioiiki  b»  ndsed»  and  would  flow  to  the  oi\}^R^ext<me8PhysicO'Matkematuke 
WdNr  of  the  moon  *.**                                .  of  Mersenne,  from  whom  Roberval  pre- 

He  also  ooiyeolived  that  the  bregu-  tended  to  have  received  the  Arabic  ma* 

larities   in   the  moon*8   motion   were  nuscript,  and  who  is  thus  irretrievably 

caused  by  the  joint  action  of  the  son  implicated  in  the  Lforgery.t     The  IsLst 

and  earth,  and  recoenixed  the  mutual  remark,  denying  the  attnietive  force  to 

action  of  the  aun  and  ]^anets«  when  he  be  dae  to  &n^  property  of  the  central 

declared  the  mass  and  density  of  the  point,  seems  aimed  at  Aristotle,  who, 

aim  to  be  so  great  that  the  united  attrao-  m  a  no  less  cuiious  passage,  maintain- 

Hon  of  the  other  .planets  caimot  remove  ing-  exactly  the  opposite  opinion,  says, 

k  from  its  piaeeu    Among  these  bold  "Hence,    we   may  l)etter  understand 

and  Iniihant  ideas,  his  temperament  led  what  the  ancients  have  related,  that 

him  to  iatroduoe  others  which  show  like  things  are  wont  to  have  a  tendency 

how  unsafe  it  was  to  follow  his  guidance,  to  each  other.    For  this  is  not  abso- 

and  which  aoeount  for,  if  they  do  not  ai-  hitely  true ;  for  if  the  earth  were  to  be 

together  JQ8tiff«  tie  aaioastic  remark  of  removed  to  the  place  now  occupied  by 

Boss,  that  **  Kepler^s  opinion  ^at  the  the  moon,  no  part  of  the  earth  would 

planets  i^  moved  round  by  the  suane,  thoi  have  a  foiidency  towards  that  pkce, 

and  that  this  is  done  by  mBaiag  forth  a  but  would  still  foil  towards  the  point 

magneticvirtiie,  and  that  the  sun-btames  which  the  *earth*s  centresow  oociiqnes.**^ 

are  like  the  leelhe  of  a  wiieele  lakiag  Mersenne  oonsidered  the  consequenees 

hokiof  thip1anfihi,are  acnalossecrotphets  of  the  attractive  force  of  each  jpartide 

fitter  for  a  fthealer  oramilerthan  a  of  matter  so  far  as  to  remark,  tnat  if  a 

phiIoMpher.>    Roberval  took  up  Kep-  body  were  supposed  to  fall  towards  the 

ler's  notions,  aspaciatty in  the  tact  which  centre  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  retarded 

befalsdyattril>atedtoAristarchu«,aod  by  the  attraction  of  the  part  through 

it  bmu^  to  be  nmtled  that  Roberval  which  it  had  already  fanea.§    Galileo 

■houki  deserve  credit  for  anrthing  oon-  had  not  altogether  neglected  to  speca- 

Beded  with  that  mmudent  'mud.    The  late  on  such  a  suppositkm*  as  is  plain 

prinriplr  of  mrivcrial  gm.Titation,  thmnrh  from  the  following  extract.    Itismken 

BOt  the  variinf  i^portien,  is^istincUy  irom  a  letter  to  Carcaville,  dated  from 

nssnmedinli  m  the  foikrari^g  pasaagcs  Anoetii,  m  1^7.    "  I  will  say  farthor, 

vriU  suflkiantfy  prove:  "  In  everysiagle  that  I  have  not  absolutely  and  cleariy 

paitiele  af  the  earth,  and  the  leifcatrial  satisfied   myself  that  a   heavy  body 

demsata,  is  aoertain  pFopmtf  or  acci-  would  arrive  sooner  at  ^e  centre  of  ue 

dent  which  we  suppooe  common  to  the  earth,  if  it  began  to  fall  from  the  dis- 

whole  system  of  toe  worki,  by  virtue  of  tance  only  of  a  single  yard,  than  another 

which  aU  its  partaase  foroed  togisthar,  which  should  start  from  the  distance  of 

and  reeiproeaBy  attraot  eac^ other;  and  a  thousand  miles.    I  do  not  affirm  this, 

this  proper^  is  foand  m  a  greater  or  but  I  offer  it  as  a  paradox."  f 

less  d^^ree  m  the  different  naiticles»  ac-  It  is  very  difficult  to  offer  any  satis- 

eording  to  their  d^wly.    u  the  earth  factory  comment  upon  this  passage ;  it 

be  cooskiered  by  itaei(  its  nantares  of  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  this 

magnitude  and  vnrtuc;  or  graviW,  as  we  paradoxical  result  was  afterwards  de- 

maally  call  it,  wiU  odmSfo^  to  which    

all  Its  pml.^  tend  in  a  atalgbtlimv  as  .^^^8^ia.M.»di6y.t«.*.. 

1644. 
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duced  by  Newton,  as  one  of  the  oonae-  that  a  marie  to  the  east  or  west  would 
quences  of  the  general  law  wifli  which  all  never  be  hit,  because  of  the  risin^^  or 
nature  is  penrMed.  but  with  which  there  sinking  of  the  horizon  during  the  flight 
is  no  reason  to  bcueve  tfiat  Galileo  had  of  the  ball ;  that  ladies  ringlets  would  all 
anv  acquaintance ;  indeed  the  idea  is  stand  out  to  the  westward,*  with  other 
fully  negatived  bjr  other  passages  in  this  conceits  of  the  like  nature :  to  whidi  the 
same  letter.  Tms  is  one  of  the  many  general  reply  is  given,  that  in  all  these 
instances  from  which  we  may  learn  to  cases  tiie  stone,  or  ball,  or  other  body; 
be  cautious  how  we  invest  detached  partidpates  eauaOy  in  the  motion  of  the 
passages  of  the  earlier  mathemati-  eartti,which,tiierefore,  so  far  as  regards 
cians  with  a  meaning  which  in  many  the  relative  motion  of  its  parts,  may  be 
cases  thehr  authors  did  not  contem-  disregarded.  The  manner  in  which  this 
plate.  The  inrogressive  development  of  is  illustrated,  appears  in  the  following 
these  icjleas  in  the  hands  of  Wallis,  extract  from  tte  dialogue  iSagredo* 
Huyghens,  Hook,  Wren,  and  New-  If  the  nib  of  a  writing  pen  whicn  was 
ton,  would  lead  us  too  fiir  frt>m  our  in  the  ship  during  my  voyage  direct  from 
principal  subject  There  is  another  Venice  to  Alexandria,  had  had  the  power 
passage  in  the  third  dialogue  connected  of  leaving  a  visible  mark  of  all  its  path, 
with  this  subject,  wludi  it  may  be  as  what  trace,  what  mark,  what  line  would 
well  to  notice  in' this  pklce.  "The  it  have  left? — ^"fiftmplteto.  It  would  have 
parts  of  the  earth  have  such  a  pro-  left  a  line  stretched  out  thither  from 
pensity  to  its  centre,  that  when  it  changes  Venice  not  perfectly  straight,  or  to  speak 
its  place,  althoudi  they  may  be  very  more  correctly,  not  perfectly  extended  in 
distant  from  the  ^obe  at  the  time  of  the  an  exact  circular  arc,  but  here  and  there 
change,  yet  must  they  foUow.  An  ex-  more  and  less  curved  accordingly  as 
ample  similar  to  this  is  the  perpetual  ihe  vessel  had  pitched  more  or  less ;  bat 
sequence  of  the  Medicean  stars,  althourii  this  variation  m  some  places  of  one  or 
always  separated  hotiK  Jupiter,  fte  two  yards  to  the  right  or  left,  or  up  or 
same  may  be  said  of  the  moon,  obliged  down  in  a  length  of  many  hundred  nules, 
to  follow  the  earth.  And  this  may  serve  would  have  occasioned  but  slidit  ahera- 
for  those  simple  ones  who  have  difficulty  tion  in  the  whole  course  of  the  line,  to 
in  comprehending  hovr  these  two  globes,  that  it  woidd  have  been  hardly  sensible^ 
not  being  chain^  together,  nor  stnmg  and  without  any  great  error  we  magr 
upon  a  pole,  mutually  follow  each  other,  speak  of  tt  as  a  pemctly  dreular  arc*^ 
so  that  on  the  acceleration  or  returdation  Sagred,  So  that  the  true  and  most 
of  the  one,  the  other  also  moves  quicker  exact  motion  of  the  point  of  the  pen 
or  slower.**  would  also  have  been  a  perfect  are  of  a 
The  second  Dialogue  is  appropriated  circle  if  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  ab- 
chiefly  to  the  discusskm  of  thie  diurnal  sfaracting  from  the  fluctuations  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth ;  and  the  mrincipal  waves,  had  been  steady  and  gentle ;  and 
arguments  uiged  by  Aristotte^  JPtolemv,  if  I  had  held  this  pen  constant^  in  XDsf 
and  others,  are  successively  brouj^  band,  and  had  meiely  moved  it  an  inea 
forward  and  confuted.  The  opposers  of  or  two  one  way  or  tfaie  other,  what  allsr- 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion  mamtained,  ation*  would  that  have  made  in  the  true 
that  if  it  were  turning  round,  a  stone  sad  principal  motion  ? — SvnpL  Less 
dropped  from  the  top  of  a  tower  would  than  that  which  would  be  oocaskmed  in 
not  fall  at  its  foot ;  Dut»  by  ttie  rotation  a  line  a  thousand  yards  long,  by  varying 
of  the  earth  to  the  eastward  carrpng  here  and  there  from  perfect  stndcfatness 
away  the  tower  with  it,  would  be  lot  at  bvthe  quantity  of  a  flea*s  eye. — Scigred. 
a  great  distance  to  the  westward ;  it  Ii  then  a  painter  on  our  quitting  the 
was  common  to  compare  this  effect  to  a  port  had  began  to  draw  with  this  pen 
stone  dropped  from  tne  mast-head  of  a  on  paper,  and  bad  continued  his  draw- 
ship,  and  without  any  regard  to  truth  ing  till  we  got  to  Alexandria,  he  would 
it  was  boldly  asserted  that  this  would  have  been  able  by  its  motion,*to  produce 
faU  considerably  nearer  the  stern  than  an  accurate  representation  of  many  ob- 
the  foot  of  the  mast,  if  the  ship  were  in  jects  perfectly  shadowed,  and  fllled  up  on 
rapid  motion.  T^  same  argument  was  all  sKles  with  landscapes,  buildmgs,  and 
presented  in  a  variety  of  foniia> — such  as  animals,  although  all  the  true,  reaJ^  and 
that  a  cann<m-ball  snot  peipaidicularly  essential  motion  of  the  point  of  his  pen 
upwards  would  not  M  u  the  same  would  have  been  no  omr  but  a  imf 

spot;  that  if  fired  to  the  eastward  it    

would  fly  farther  than  to  the  westward ;  •jaieeioa. 
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long  and  Terv  simple  line;  and  as  to  the    ture  of  the  thing,  of  which  nature  you 
peculiar  work  of  the  painter,  he  would    do  not  know  one  tittle  more  than  you 
nave  drawn  it  exactly  the  same  if  the    know  of  the  nature  of  the  moving  cause 
ship  had  stood  still.    Therefore,  of  the    of  the  rotation  of  the  stars,  except  it  be 
Teiy  protracted  motion  of  the  pen,  there    the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the 
remam  no  othor  traces  than  those  marks    one,  and  made  familiar  and  domestic* 
drawn  upon  the  pvger,  the  reason  of  this    by  the  frequent  experience  we  have  of  it 
bcinff  that  the  great  motion  from  Venice    many  thousand  'times  in  a  day ;  but  of 
to  Akexandria  was  common  to  the  paper,    the  principle  or  virtue  by  which  a  stone 
the  pen,  and  everything  that  was  in  the    falls  to  the  ground,  we  really  know  no 
alnp;  but  the  trming  motion  forwards    more  than  we  know  ofthe  principle  which 
woa  backwards,  to  the  right  and  left,    carries  it  upwards  when  thrown  into  the 
communicated  by  the  painter's  fingers    air,  or  which  carries  the  moon  round  its 
to  the  pen,  and  not  to  the  paper,  from    orbit,  except,  as  I  have  said,  the  name 
being  peculiar  to  the  pen,  left  its  mark    of  gravity  which  we  have  peculiarly 
upon  the  paper,  which  as  to  this  mo-    and  exclusivelv  assigned  to  it ;  whereas 
tion  was  immoveable.    Ilius  it  is  like-    we  speak  of  the  other  with  a  more  ge- 
wise  true  that  in  the  supposition  of  the    neric  term,  and  talk  of  the  virtue  im- 
earth's  rotation,  the  motion  of  a  falling    pressed,  and  call  it  either  an  assisting  or 
stone  is  really  a  long  track  of  many    an  informing  intelligence,  and  are  con- 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  yards  ;  and    tent  to  say  that  Nature  is  the  cause  of 
if  it  could  have  delineated  its  course  in    an  infinite  numl>er  of  other  motions.** 
the  calm  air,  or  on  any  other  surface,        Simplicio  is  made  to  quote  a  passage 
k  would  have  left  behind  it  a  very  long    from  Scheiner's   book  of  Conclusions 
transversal  line ;    but  that  part  of  aU    against  Copernicus,  to  the  following  ef- 
this  motion  which  is  common  to  the    feet : — "  '  If  the  whole  earth  and  water 
stone,  the  tower,  and  ourselves,  is  im-    were  annihilated,  no  hail  or  rain  would 
perceptiUe  by  us  and  the  same  as  if   fall  from  the  clouds,  but  would  only  be 
not  existing,  and  only  that  part  remains    naturally  carried  round  in  a  circle,  nor 
to  t>e  observed  of  which  neither  we  nor    would  any  fire  or  fiery  thing  ascend, 
the  tower  partake,  which  in  short  is  the    since,  according  to  the  not  improbable 
fall  of  the  stone  along  the  tower.**  opinion  of  these  others,  there  is  no  fire 

The  mechanical  doctrines  introduced    in  the  upper  regions.* — Salv.   The  fore- 
into  this  second  dialogue  will  be  noticed    sij^ht  of  this  philosopher  is  most  ad- 
on  another  occasion ;  we  shaU  pass  on    mirable  and  praiseworthy,  for  he  is  not 
to  other  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  ge-    content  with  providing  for  things  that 
neral  character  of  Galileo's  reasoning: —    might   happen    during    the    common 
**  Salviatu  I  dki  not  say  that  the  earth    course  of  nature,  but  persists  in  shew- 
has  no  principle,  either  internal  or  ex-    ing  his  care  for  the  consequences  of 
temal,  of  its  motion  of  rotation,  but  I    what  he  very  well  knows  will  never 
do  say  that  I  know  not  which  of  the    come  to  pass.    Nevertheless,  for  the 
two  it  has,  and  that  my  ignorance  has    sake  of  hearing  some  of  his  notable  con- 
no  power  to  take  its  motion  away ;  but    ceits,  I  will  grant  that  if  the  earth  and 
if  this  author  knows  by  what  pnnciple    water  were  annihilated  there  would  be 
other  mundane  bodies,  of  the  motion  of    no  more  hail  or  rain,  nor  would  fiery 
which  we  are  certain,  are  turned  round,    matter  ascend  any  more,  but  would  con- 
I  say  that  what  moves  the  Earth  is    tinue  a  motion  of  revolution.  What  is 
something  like  that  by  which  Mars  and    to  follow  ?  What  conclusion ,  is.the  phi- 
Jupiter,  and,  as  he  l)elieves,  the  starry    losopher  going  to  draw  ? — Sitnjd.  This 
sphere,  are  moved  round ;  and  if  he  will    objection  is  in  the  very  next  words — 
satisfy   me  as  to  the  cause  of  then:    '  Which  nevertheless  (says  he)  is  con- 
motion,  I  bind  myself  to  be  able  to    traiy  to  experience  and  reason.* — Saiv, 
tell  him  what  moves  the  earth.     Nay    Now  I  must  yield :  since  he  has  so 
more ;  I  undertake  to  do  the  same  if  he    great  an  advantage  over  me  as    ex- 
can  teach  me  what,  it  is  which  moves    perience,  with  which  I  am  quite  unpro- 
tbe  parts  of  the  earth  downwards. —    vided.     For  hitherto  I  have  never  hap- 
SimpL    The  cause  of  this  effect  is  no-    pened  to  see  the  terrestial  earth  and 
torious,  and  eveiy  one  knows  that  it  is    water  annihilated,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
Gravity. — Salv.  You  are  out.  Master    observe  what  the  hail  and  fire  did  in  the 
Simplicio;  you  shoidd  say  that  tsery    confusion.  But  does  he.tell  us  for  our  in- 
ane knows  that  it  is  called  Gravity;  bitf    formation  at  least  what  they  did  ?—>Sioip. 
Jjdo  not  aak  jou  tbenune  bat  the  na-    No,  be  does  not  say  any  thing  more.-^ 
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Salv.  I  would  give  something  to  have  The  following  is  one  of  the  freqnently 
a  word  or  two  with  this  person,  to  ask  recurring  passages  in  which  Galileo, 
him  whether,  when  this  globe  vanished,  whilst  arguing  in  favour  of  the  enor- 
it  also  carried  away  the  common  centre  of  mous  distances  at  which  the  theory  of 
gravity,  as  I  fancy  it  did,  in  which  case  Copernicus  necessarily  placed  the  fixed 
I  take  it  that  the  hail  and  water  would  stars,  inveighs  against  the  arrogance 
remain  stupid  and  confounded  amongst  with  which  men  pretend  to  judge  of  mat- 
the  clouds,  without  knowing  what  to  do  ters  removed  above  their  comprehension, 
with  themselves.  .  .  .  And  lastly,  that  I  •*  Su/^.  All  this  is  very  well,  and  it  is 
may  give  this  philosopher  a  less  equivo-  not  to  be  denied  that  the  heavens  may 
cal  answer,  I  tell  him  that  I  know  as  surpass  in  bigness  the  capacity  of  our 
much  of  what  would  follow  after  the  imaginations,  as  also  that  God  might 
annihilation  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  as  have  created  it  yet  a  thousand  times 
he  could  have  known  what  was  about  larger  than  it  really  is,  but  we  ought 
to  happen  in  and  about  it,  before  it  was  not  to  admit  anything  to  be  created  in 
created."  vain,  and  useless  in  the  universe.    Now 

Great  part  of  the  third  Dialogue  is    whilst  we  see  this  beautiful  arrangement 
taken  up  with  discussions  on  the  paral-    of  the  planets,  disposed  round  the  earth 
lax  of  the  new  stars  of  1572  and  1604,    at  distances  proportioned  to  the  effects 
in  which  Delambre  notices  that  Galileo    they  are  to  produce  on  us  for  our  be- 
does  not  employ  logarithms  in  his  cal-    netit,  to  what  purpose  should  a  vast 
culations,  although  their  use  had  been    vacancy  be  afterwards  interposed  be- 
known  since  Napier  discovered  them  in    tween  the  orbit  of  Saturn  and  the  starry 
1616:  the  dialogue  then  turns  to  the  an-    spheres,  containing  not  a  single  star,  and 
nual  motion  "  first  taken  from  the  Sun    altogether  useless  and  unprofitable  ?  to 
and  conferred  upon  the  Earth  by  Aris-    what  end  ?  for  whose  use  and  advan- 
tarchus  Samius,  and  afterwards  by  Co-    tage  ? — Sa/v.  Methinks  we  arrogate  too 
pemicus.''    Salviati  speaks  of  his  con-    much  to  ourselves,  Simplicio,  when  we 
temporary  philosophers  with  great  con-    will  have  it  that  the  care  of  us  alone 
tempt — "  If  you  had  ever  been  worn  out    is  the  adequate  and  sufficient  work  and 
as  I  have  been  many  and  many  a  time    bound,  beyond  which  the  divine  wisdom 
with  hearing  what  sort  of  stuff  is  suf-    and  power  does  and  disposes  of  nothing, 
ficient  to  make  the  obstinate  vulgar  un-    I  feel  confident  that  nothing  is  omitted 
persuadable,  I  do  not  say  to  agree  with,    by  the  Divine  Providence  of  what  con- 
but  even  to  listen  to  these  novelties,  I    cems  the  government  of  human  afflBLirs ; 
believe  your  wonder  at  finding  so  few    but  that  there  may  not  be  other  things 
followers  of  these  opinions  would  greatly    in  the  universe  dependant  upon  His  su- 
fall  off.  But  littleregard  in  my  judgment    preme  wisdom,  I  cannot  for  myself,  by 
is  to  be  had  of  those  understandings  who    what  my  reason  holds  out  to  me,  bring 
are  convinced  and immoveably persuaded    mvself  to  believe.  So  that  when  1  am  told 
of  the  fixedness  of  the  earth,  by  seeing    of  the  uselessness  of  an  immense  space 
that  they  are  not  able  to  breakfast  this    interposed  between  the    orbits  of  the 
morning  at  Constantinople,  and  sup  in    planets  and  the  fixed  stars,  empty  and 
the  evening  in  Japan,  and  who  feel  satis-    valueless,  I  reply  that  there  is  teme- 
fied  that  the  earth,  so  heavy  as  it  is,    rity  in  attemptmg  by  feeble  reason  to 
cannot  climb  up  above  the  sun,  and  then    judge  the  works  of  God,  and  in  calling 
come  tumbhng  in  a  breakneck  fashion    vain  and  supei-fluous  every  part  of  the 
down  again ! "  *    This  remark  serves  to    universe  which  is  of  no  use  to  us. — Sagr. 
introduce  several  specious   arguments    Say  rather,  and  I  believe  you  would  say 
against  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,    better,  that  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
which  are  successively  confuted,  and  it    ing  what  is  of  use  to  us ;  and  I  hold  it 
is  shewn  how  readily  the  apparent  star    to  be  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  arro- 
tions  and  retrogradations  of  the  planets    gance  and  folly  that  can  be  in  this  world 
are  accounted  for  on  this  supposition.       to  say,  l)ecause  I  know  not  of  what  use 

Jupiter  or  Saturn  are  to  me,  that  there- 

.  ^^      ..  ,      ♦  .    ^  r .     ,     1    fore  these  planets  are  superfluous ;  nay 

•  The  notions  commonly  entertained  of  *  up*  and  .,     .\t  ^   «..^u   «u:,.«.   ;«L 

•  down/  !Uk  connected  with  the  observer's  own  situ-    more,  that  there  are  no  sucn  tnings  m 

ation,  had  long  been  a  »tambliBf^bloek  in  the  way     nature.     To   understand  what    efiect    IS 

?:rSraro'";?Jvrjurd?a^'":Sitg^^^^^^         worked  upon  usbytteor that  heavenly 

ward  on  account  of  the  eartVs  ronndnen,  it  was     body    (smCC    yOU    Will    have   it  Uiat   all 

grareiy  oirjecuri.  that  it  might  be  wdi  oough  to    their  use  must  have  a  reference  to  us), 

vail  down  to  India,  bat  that  the  ohidf  difficolty  would     ."  _    ^  , ....^^^^  4^  ^m^^^  ;♦  f/*»  a 

nQMhr,  in  climbing  up  back  again.  it  woold  be  nccessary  to  remove  It  tor  a 
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wli3e»  aad  then  the  effect  which  I  find  is  a  development  and  extension  of  the 

BO  k»gcr  prodiieed  in  me,  I  may  say  treatise    already    mentioned   to    have 

that  it  depended  upon  that  star.  Besides,  been  sent   to  the  Archduke  Leopold. 

who  wiU  dare  lay  that  the  space  which  in  1618*.      Galileo  was  uncommonly 

they  cidl  too  vast  and  useless  between  partial  to  his  theory  of  the  tides,  from 

Saturn  and  the  fixed  stars  is  void  of  which  he  thought  to  derive  a  direct 

ottMT  bodies  brionging  to  the  imiverse.  proof  of  the    earth's   motion  in  her 

littit  it  be  flo  beSuiae  we  do  not  see  orbit ;    and  although   his  theory  was 

them :  then  I  euppose  the  four  Medi-  erroneous,  it  required  a  farther  advance 

oean  planet%  and  the  companions  of  in ;  the   science  of    motion  than  had 

Saten,  came  into  the  heavens  when  we  been  attained   even  at  a  poiuch  later 

first  b^;aB  lo  see  them,  and  not  before !  period  to  point  out  the  insufficiency  of 

and,  bjr  the  same  rule,  the  other  innu-  it.    It  is  well  known  that  the  problem  of 

menfale  fixed  stars  did  not  exist  before  explsdning  the  cause  of  this  alternate 

men  saw  them.     The  nebulse  were  till  motion  of  the  waters  had  been  consi- 

lately   only  white  flakes,  till  with  the  dered  from  the  earliest  ages  one  of  the 

telescope  we  have  made  of  them  con-  most  difficult  that  could  be  proposed* 

stellations  of  bright  and  beautiful  stars,  and  the  solutions  with  which  different 

Oh  presumptuous  I    rather.   Oh  rash  inquirers  were  obliged  to  rest  contented, 

ignorance  of  man !  **  shew  that  it  long  deserved  the  name 

After  a  discussion  on  Gilberts  Theory  given  to  it,  of  **  the  grave  of  human  cu« 

of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  introduced  by  riosityK**    Riccioli.  has  enumerated  se- 

the  parallelism  of  the  earth*s  axis,  and  of  veral  of  the  opinions  which  in  turn  had 

which  Galileo  praises  very  highly  both  their  favourers  and   supporters.     One 

the  method  and  results,  the  dialogue  party  supposed  the  rise  of  the  waters  to 

proceeds  as  follows : — "  Simpl,  It  ap-  be  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  rivers  into 

pears  lo  me  that  Sig.  Salviati,  with  a  the  sea ;  others  compared  the  earth  to 

fine  circumlocution,  has  so  clearly  ex-  a  large  animal,  of  which  the  tides  indi- 

plained  the  cause  of  these  effects,  that  cated  the  respiration ;   a  third  theory 

any  conunon  understanding,  even  though  supposed  the  existence  of  subterraneous 

unacquainted  with  science,  may  compre-  fires,  by  which  the  sea  was  periodically 

hend  it :  but  we,  confining  ourselves  to  made  to  boil ;  others  attributed  the  cause 

the  terms  of  art,  reduce  the  cause  of  of  a  similar  change  of  temperature  to 

these  and  other  similar  natural  pheno-  the  sun  and  moon, 

mena  to  sympathy,  which  is  a  certain  There  is  an  unfounded  legend,  that 

agreement  and  mutual  impetoicy  arising  Aristotle  drowned  himself  in  despair  of 

between  things  which  nave  the  same  being  able  to  invent  a  plausible  expla- 

Suahties,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nation  of  the  extraordinsury  tides  in  the 

isagreement  and  aversion,  with  which  Euripus.    His  curiosity  on  the  subject 

other  things  naturally  repel  and  abhor  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  acute 

each  other,  we  style  antipathy. — Sagr,  (judging  from  his  writings)  as  this  story 

And  thus  with  these  two  words  they  are  would  imply.    In  one  of  his  books  he 

able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  great  num-  merely  mentions  a  rumour,  that  there 

ber  of  effects  and  accidents  which  we  are  great  elevations  or  swellings  of  th^ 

see,  not  without  admiration,  to  be  pro-  seas,  which  recur  periodically,  accord* 

duoed  in  Nature.  But  it  strikes  me  that  ing  to  the  course  of  the  moon.   Lalande^ 

this  mode  of  philosophising  has  a  great  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Astronomy, 

8>'inpathy  with  the  style  in  which  one  of  has  j^iven  an  interesting  account  of  the 

xw  mends  used  to  paint :  on  one  part  opimon  of  the  connection  of  the  tides 

of  the  canvas  he    would  write  with  with  the  moon*s  motion.    Pytheas  of 

chalk — there  I  wUl  have  a  fountain,with  Marseilles,  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle, 

Diana  and  her  nymphs ;  here  some  har-  was  the  first  who  has  been  recorded  as 

riers ;  in  this  comer  I  will  have  a  hunts-  observing,  that  the  full  tides  occur  at 

man,  with  a  stag's  head ;  the  rest  omy  full  moon,  and  the  ebbs  at  new  moon^ 

be  a  landscape  of  wood  and  mountain ;  This  is  not  quite  correctly  stated;  for 

and  what  remains  to  be  done  may  be  the  tide  of  new  moon  is  known  to  be 

put  in  t^  the  colourman :  and  thus  he  still  higher  than  the  rise  at  the  full,  but 

flattered  himself  that  he  had  painted  the  it  is  likely  enough,  that  the  seeming  in- 

story   of  Actseon,  having  contributed  accuracy  should  be  attributed,  not  to 

nothing  to  it  b^ond  the  names.** 

The  fourth  Dialogue  is  dev^  en-  m^^^io.          t  RiodoU  aii-c.  not.  ' 

urely  to  an  examination  of  the  tinesy  and  t  Fiaurdu  i>e  p}«cit.  PhiiM.  liu  iu.  o.  17. 
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Pytheas,  but  to  his  biosp-apher  Plutarch,  to  gather  into  a  lower  level.*"  The 
who,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  theory  of  Universal  Gravitation  seem» 
have  viewed  the  opinions  of  the  old  here  within  the  grasp  of  these  philo- 
philosophers  through  the  mist  of  his  sophers,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not 
own  prejudices  and  imperfect  informa-  occur  to  them  that  possibly  the  same 
tion.  The  fact  is,  that,  on  the  same  attraction  might  be  exerted  on  the  earth 
day  when  the  tide  rises  highest,  it  also  as  well  as  the  water,  and  that  the  tide 
ebbs  lowest;  and  Pytheas,  who,  according  was  merely  an  effect  of  the  diminution 
to  Pliny,  had  recorded  atide  in  Britain  of  offeree,  owing  to  the  increase  of  dis- 
eighty  cubits,  could  not  have  beenf  tance,  with  which  the  centre. of  the  earth 
ignorant  of  this.  Posidonius,  as  quoted  is  attracted,  as  compared  with  that 
by  Strabo,  maintained  the  existence  of  exerted  on  its  surface.  This  idea*  so 
three  periods  of  the  tide,  daily,  monthly,  happily  seized  afterwards  by  Newton, 
and  annual,  *'  in  sympathy  with  the  might  at  once  have  furnished  them  with 
moon."  ♦  Pliny,  in  his  vast  collection  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  tide, 
of  natural  observations,  not  unaptly  which  is  observed  on  the  opposite  side 
styled  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Antients,  of  the  earth  as  well  as  immediately 
has  the  following  curious  passages : —  under  the  moon.  They  might  have 
"  The  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide  is  very  seen  that  in  the  latter  case  the  centre 
wonderful;  it  happens  in  a  variety  of  of  the  earth  is  pulled  away  from  the 
ways,  but  the  cause  is  in  the  sun  and  water,  just  as  in  the  former  the  water 
I  moont."  He  then  very  accurately  de-  is  pulled  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
scribes  the  course  of  the  tide  dunng  a  earth,  the  sensible  effect  to  us  being- 
revolution  of  the  moon,  and  adds :  in  both  cases  precisely  tlie  same.  For 
**  The  flow  takes  place  every  day  at  a  want  of  this  generalization,  the  inferior 
different  hour ;  bemg  waited  on  by  the  tide  as  it  is  called  presented  a  formi- 
star,  which  rises  every  day  in  a  different  dable  obstacle  to  this  theory,  and  the 
place  from  that  of  the'  day  before,  and  most  plausible  explanation  that  was 
with  greedy  draught  drags  the  seas  with  given  was,  that  this  magnetic  virtue  ra- 
it J."  "  When  the  moon  is  in  the  north,  diated  out  from  the  moon  was  reflected 
and  further  removed  from  the  earth,  the  by  the  solid  heavens,  and  concentrated 
tides  are  more  gentle  than  when  digress-  again  as  in  a  focus  on  the  opposite  side 
ing  to  the  south,  she  exerts  her  force  oif  the  earth.  The  majority  of  modem 
with  a  closer  effort}/'  astronomers  who  did  not  admit  the 
The  College  of  Jesuits  at  Coimbra  existence  of  any  solid  matter  fit  for 
appears  to  deserve  the  credit  of  first  producing  the  efifect  assigned  to  it,  founc^ 
clearly  pointing  out  the  true  relation  a  reasonable  difficulty  in  acquiescing 
between  the  tides  and  the  moon,  which  in  this  explanation.  Galileo,  wno  men- 
was  also  maintained  a  few  years  tions  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro*s  bo  aIc, 
later  by  Antonio  de  Dominis  and  treated  the  theory  of  attraction  by  the 
Kepler.  In  the  Society's  commentary  moon  as  absurd.  **  This  motion  of  the 
on  Aristotle's  book  on  Meteors,  af\er  seas  is  local  and  sensible,  made  in  an 
refuting  the  notion  that  the  tides  are  immense  mass  of  water,  and  cannot  be 
caused  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon,  brought  to  obey  light,  and  warmth,  and 
they  say,  *•  It  appears  more  probable  to  predominancy  of  occult  qualities,  and 
us,  without  any  rarefaction,  of  which  such  like  vain  fancies ;  all  which  are  so 
there  appears  no  need  or  indication,  far  from  being  the  cause  of  the  tide,  that 
that  \he  moon  raises  the  waters  by  some  on  the  contraiy  the  tide  is  the  cause  of 
inherent  power  of  impulsion,  in  the  same  them,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  rise  to  thef  o 
manner  as  a  magnet  moves  iron ;  and  ideas  in  brains  which  are  more  apt  for 
according  to  its  different  aspects  and  talkativeness  and  ostentation,  than  for 
approaches  to  the  sea,  and  the  obtuse  speculation  and  inquiry  into  the  secrets 
or  acute  angles  of  its  bearing,  at  one  time  of  Nature ;  who,  rather  than  see  them- 
to  attract  and  raise  the  waters  along  selves  driven  to  pronounce  these  wise* 
the  shore,  and  then  again  to  leave  them  ingenuous,  and  modest  woids — /  ch  not 
to  sink  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  know, — will  blurt  out  from  their  tongues 

—  and  pens  all  sorts  of  extravagancies.'* 

•  ^vfiTahvf  rif  «xi»w».  Oeographw,  lib.iii.  Galileo's  owu  theory  is  introduced  by 

\  ultndiiJlrtSe!  t;iU^^^   ^/m  ando  ^^^  ^^^^m^S  iUustration.  which  indeed 

fcaniiia  maria.  — — _«__«_«__-_-_^_^___..________ 

mitiomqaam  cum,  in  Anatrot  digreail,  propiore  *  CoBUMBtanl  CoUefu  Cooimbnetiisifl.  CoioBi»a 

liiaurim  saamexereet.  1108. 
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nobtbl^r  snggeited  it,  as  he  was  in  whereas  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of 

the  habit  of  snfikin^  no  natural  phe-  the  globe  is  carried  in  opposite  direc- 

nomena,  however  trivial  in  appearance,  tions  by  the  annud  and  diurnal  motions, 

to  eseap«  him.    He  felt  the  advantage  so  that  in  every  twenty-four  hours  the 

of  this  cuMlB  m  being  furnished  on  all  absolute  motion  through  space  of  every 

Oeeaikms  pith  a  stock  of  homely  illus-  point  in  the  earth  completes  a  cycle  of 

trahoas*  to  which  the  daily  experience  varying  swiftness.    Those  readers  who 

of   Ma  beaten   readily   assented,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  mathematical 

wluch.he  ooold  riiew  to  be  identical  in  theory  of  motion  must  be  satisfied  with 

prineiplo  wiUi  the  phenomena    under  the  assiuunce  that  this  specious  repre- 

maeoMfaiL     That  he  was  mistaken  in  sentation  is  fallacious,  and    that   the 

^ipljrhig  hii  observations  in  the  present  oscillation  of  tha  water  does  not  in  the 

instance  cannot  be  urged  against  the  least  result  from  the  causes  here  as- 

inealcolable  yalue  of  such  a  habit.  signed  to  it :  the  reasoning  necessary  to 

**  We  may  explain  and  render  sensible  prove  this  is  not  elementary  enough  to 

these  effects  l>y  the  example  of  one  of  be  introduced  here  with  propriety.         ^ 

those  l>arics  which   come    continually  Besides  the  principal  daily  oscillation 

from  Lisa  Fusina,  with  fresh  water  of  the  water,  there  is  a  monthly  ine. 

for  the  nse  of  the  city  of  Venice.     Let  quality  in  the  rise  and  fall,  of  which  the 

OS  suppose  one  of  these  l>arks  to  come  extremes  are  called  the  spring  and  neap 

thence  with  moderate  velocity  along  the  tides :    the  manner   in  which   Gaiileo' 

canal,  carrying  gently  the  water  with  attempted  to  bring  his  theory  to  bear 

which  it  is  filled,  and  then,  either  by  upon  these  phenomena  is  exceedingly 

touching  the  l)ottom,  or   from    some  curious.          ' 

other  hindrance  which  is  opposed  to  it,  "  It  is  a  natural  and  necessary  truth, 

let  it  be  notably  retarded  ;  the  w^ter  that  if  a  body  be  made  to  revolve,  the 

will  not  on  that  account  lose  like  the  time  of  revolution  will  be  greater  in  a 

bark  the  impetus  it  has  already  ac-  greater  circle  than  in  a  less:  this  is 

quired,  but    will    forthwith    run    on  universally  allowed,  and  fully  confirmed 

towards  the  prow  where  it  will  sensibly  by  expenments,  such  for  instance  as 

rise,  and  be  aepressed  at  the  stem.    If  these  : — In  wheel  clocks,  especially  in 

on  the  contrary  the  said  vessel  in  the  large  ones,  to  regulate  the  going,  the 

middle  of  its  steady  course  shall  receive  workmen  fit  up  a  bar  capable  of  revolv- 

a  new  and  sensible  increase  of  velocity,  ing  horizontally,  and  fasten  two  leaden 

the  contained  water  before  giving  into  weights  to  the  ends  of  it;  and  if  the 

it  will  persevere  for  some  time  in  its  clock  ^oes  too  slow,    by  merely  ap- 

alowness,  and  will  be  left  behind  that  is  proaching  these  weights  somewhat  to- 

to  say*  towards  the  stem  where  con-  wards  the  centre  of  the  bar,  they  make 

eequently  it  will  rise,  and  sink  at  the  its  vibrations  more  frequent,  at  which 

head. — Now,  my  masters,  that  which-  time  they  are  moving  in  smaller  circles 

the  ves^  does  in  respect  of  the  water  than  before*. — Or,  if  you  fasten  a  weight 

eontained  in   it,  and  that  which  the  to  a  cord  which  you  pass  round  a  pulley 

irmter  does  in  respect  of  the  vessel  con-  in  the  ceihng,  and  whilst  the  weight  is 

taining  it,  is  the  same  to  a  hair  as  what  vibrating  draw  in  the  cord  towards  you, 

the  Mediterranean  vase  does  in  respect  the  vibrations  will  become  sensibly  ac- 

of  the  water  which  it  contains,  and  that  celerated  as  the  length  of  the  string 

the  waters  do  in  respect  of  the  Medi-  diminishes.    We  may  observe  the  same 

terranean  vase  which  contains   them,  rule  to  hold  among  the  celestial  motions 

'We  have  now  only  to  demonstrate  how,  of  the  planets,   of  which  we   have  a 

and  in  what  manner  it  is  true  that  the  ready  instance  in  the  Medicei^  planets, 

Mediterranean,  and  all  other  g^fs,  and  which  revolve  in  such  short   periods 

in  short  all  the  parts  of  the  evth  move  round   Jupiter.      We   may   therefore 

with  a  motion  sensibly  not   uniform,  safely  conclude,  that  if  the  moon  for 

althoogh  no  motion  results  thence  to  instance  shall  continue  to  be  forced 

the  wlwie  globe  which  is  not  perfectly  round  by  the  same  moving  power,  and 

uniform  and  regular.**  were  to  move  in  a  smaller  circle,  it 

This  unequable  motion  is  derived  finom  would  shorten  the  time  of  its  revolu- 

a  eomlmiation  of  the  earth's  motion  on  tion.     Now  this  very   thii^  hapi>ens 

her  axis,  and  in  her  orbit,  the  oonse-  in  fact  to  the  moon,  which'I  have  just 

menee  of  which  is  that  a  pomt  under  advanced  on  a  sui^>osition.    Let  us  call 

tnetan  is  canned  in  the  same  diraetion  »   ■  ■>■»»  ■■ 

by  tiM  aaanl  i«l  dtomal  ?doeitiei»  *8MSf.i.p.se. 
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to  mind  that  we  have  already  concluded  made  a  much  greater  progress  in  less 

with  Copernicus,  that  it  is  impossible  to  than  a  hundred  years  than  before  for 

separate  the  moon  from  the  earth,  round  many  ages.'* 
which  without   doubt  it  moves    in   a 

month  :  we  must  also  remember  that  Chapter  XV. 
the  dobe  of  the  earth,  accompanied  ^  ...  ^  ^  ^.  «  «,.  ^ 
always  by  the  moon,  revolves  in  the  Gahleo  at  Arcetn-Becom^  ^^«~^ 
^reat  circle  round  the  sun  in  a  year,  in  ^^  f  ,  Ltbratton---  PuNtcation  qf 
which  time  the  moon  revolves  round  ^  Dialogues  on  Motion. 
the  eartli  about  thirteen  times,  whence  "We  have  already  alluded  to  the  imper- 
it  follows  that  the  moon  is  sometimes  feet  state  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
near  the  sun,  that  is  to  say  between  with  regard  to  Galileos  domestic  life 
the  earth  and  sun,  sometimes  far  and  personal  habits;  there  is  reason 
from  it,  when  she  is  on  the  outside  of  however  to  think  that  unpublished 
theeartlL  Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  materials  exist  from  which  these  outlines 
power  which  moves  the  earth  and  the  might  be  in  part  filled  up.  Venturi  in- 
niooii  round  the  sun  remains  of  the  forms  us  that  he  had  seen  in  the  coUeo- 
same  efficacy,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  tion  from  which  he  derived  a  great  part 
same  moveable,  acted  on  by  the  same  of  the  substance  of  his  Memoirs  of 
force,  passes  over  similar  arcs  of  circles  Galileo,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  a  time  which  is  least  when  the  cwcle  manuscript  letters,  dated  between  the 
is  smallest,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu-  years  1623  and  1633,  addressed  to  him 
sion  that  at  new  moon,  when  in  con-  byhisdaughter  Maria,  who  with  her  sis- 
junction  with  the  sun,  the  moon  passes  ter  had  attached  herself  to  the  convent 
over  greater  arcs  of  the  orbit  round  the  ©f  St.  Matthew,  close  to  Galileo's  usual 
sun,  than  when  in  opposition  at  full  place  of  residence.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
moon  ;  and  this  inequahty  of  the  moon  think  that  mudi  interesting  information 
will  be  shared  by  the  earth  also.  So  micht  be  obtained  from  these,  with  respect 
that  exactly  the  same  thing  happens  as  to  Galileos  domestic  character.  The  veiy 
in  the  balance  of  the  clocks ;  for  the  few  published  extracts  confirm  our  ia- 
moon  here  represents  the  leaden  weight,  yourable  impressions  of  it,  and  convey 
which  at  one  time  is  fixed  at  a  greater  a  pleasing  idea  of  this  his  favourite 
distance  from  the  centre  to  make  the  daughter.  Even  when,  in  her  affec- 
vil)rations  slower,  and  at  another  time  tionate  eagerness  to  sooUie  her  father's 
nearer  to  accelerate  them."  wounded  feelings  at  the  close  of  his  im- 
AValhs  adopted  and  improved  this  prisonment  in  Rome,  she  dwells  with 
theory  in  a  paper  which  he  inserted  in  deUght  upon  her  hopes  of  being  allowed 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1666,  to  relieve  him,  by  taking  on  herself  the 
in  which  he  declares,  that  the  circular  mo-  penitential  recitations  which  formed  a 
tion  round  the  sun  should  be  considered  part  of  his  sentence,  the  prevalent  feel- 
as  taking  place  at  a  point  which  is  the  mg  excited  in  every  one  by  the  perusal 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon,  must  surely  be  sympathy  with  the  filial 
**  To  the  first  objection,  that  it  appears  tenderness  which  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
not  how  two  bodies  that  have  no  tie  can  \mderstand. 

have  one  common  centre  of  gravity,  I  The  joy  she  had  anticipated  in  again 

shall  only  answer,  that  it  is  harder  to  meeting  her  parent,  and  in  compensat- 

show  how  they  have  it,  than  that  they  ing  to  him  by  her  attentive  affection  the 

have  it*/'      As  Walhs  was   perfectly  insults  of  his  malignant  enemies,  was 

competent  from  the  time  at  which  he  destined  to  be  but  of  short  duration. 

lived,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  farthest  Almost  in  the  same  month  in  which 

advances  of  science  in  his  time,  to  appre-  Galileo  returned,  to  Arcetri   she  was 

ciate  the  value  of  Galileo* s  writings,  we  seized  with  a  fatal  illness;  and  already 

sliall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  in  the  beginning  of  April,   1634,   we 

judgment  that  he  has  passed  upon  them  learn  her  death  from  the  fruitless  coi^ 

in  the  same  paper.    "  Since  Galileo,  and  dolence  of  his  friends.    He  was  deeply 

after  him  Torricelli  and  others  have  ap-  and  bitterly  affected  by  this  additional 

pUed  mechanical  principles  to  the  solv-  blow,  which  came  upon  him  when  he 

ing  of  philosophical  difficulties,  natural  ^as  himself  in  a  weak  and  declining 

philosophy  is  weU  known  to  have  been  state  of  health,  and  his  answers  breathe 

rendered  more  mtelligible,  and  to  have  a  spirit  of  the  most  hopeless  and  gloomy 

■  de^ndency. 

•  Fhii  Tnns.,  No.  16,  Aasott  1666.  Ill  a  letter  written  in  April  to  Boc- 
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^BMrl,  bis  ton^B  (athar- in-law,  he  says :  to  come  to  Florence  for  a  few  months 
**Tha  hornia  has  retmmed  worse  than  for  this  purpose,  which  his  Highness 
it  Brat :  otf  pulse  is  intermitting,  ae-  has  very  much  at  heart ;  and  if  he  ob* 
«oaipaiiied  with  a  palpitation  of  the  tains  permission,  as  his  Highness  hopes» 
haart ;  an  imiMasurabie  sadness  and  you  will  furnish  him  with  money  and 
aelMwholy;  an  entire  loss  of  appetite ;  every  thing  else  he  may  require  for  hia 
I,  am  hateful  to  myself;  and  m  short  journey.**  Castelli,  it  will  be  remem- 
I  fsd  thai  I  am  called  iooessantly  by  bered,  was  at  this  time  salaried  by  the 
■^  daar  daughter.  In  this  state,  I  do  court  of  Rome.  Nicolini  answered 
not  tiiink  k  advisabla  that  Vincenzo  that  Cast^  had  been  himself  to  the 
alioiiklsrtoulonhisjoaniey»  and  leave  Pope  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  Florence. 
me,  when  everp  hour  something  may  Urban  immediately  intimated  his  saspi- 
oeeur,  whidi  would  make  it  expedient  dons  that  his  design  was  to  see  Gidileo» 
that  ha  sho^  be  here.**  In  this  extre-  and  upon  Castelli's  stating  that  certainly 
mity  of  ill  heatth,  Galilep  requested  leave  it  would  be  impossible  for  hin»  to  refrain 
to  go  to  Fbrence  for  the  advantage  of  from  attempting  to  see  him,  he  received 
medical  assistance ;  but  far  from  obtain-  permission  to  visit  him  in  the  company 
ins:  permission,  it  was  intimated  that  any  of  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition.  At  the 
additional  importunities  would  be  no-  end  of  some  months  Galileo  was  re« 
ticed  bv  depriving  him  of  the  partial  manded  to  Arcetri,  which  he  never 
liberty  ne  was    then  allowed  to  enjoy,    again  quitted. 

After  several  years  confinement  at  Ar-  '  In  addition  to  his  other  infirmities,  a 
cetri,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  disorder  which  some  years  before  had 
he  sufiered  from  continual  indisposi-  affected  the  sigfit  of  his  right  eye  re* 
tion,  the  inquisitor  Fanano  wrote  to  turned  in  1636  ;  in  the  course  of  the  en« 
him  in  1638,  that  the  Pope  permitted  suing  year  the  other  eye  b^an  to  fail 
his  removal  to  Florence,  for  the  purpose  also,  and  in  a  few  months  he  became 
of  recovering  lus  health;  requiring  him  totally  blind.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
at  the  same  time  to  present  himself  at  find  any  even  among  those  who  are  the 
the  Office  of  the  Inquisition,  where  he  most  careless  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
woukl  l^am  the  conditions  on  which  this  the  invaluable  blessing  of  sight,  who 
favour  had  been  granted.  Theae  ytesfi  could  bear  unmoved  to  be  deprived  of  it» 
that  he  should  neither  quit  his  house  but  on  Galileo  the  loss  fell  with  pe- 
nor  receive  his  friends  there ;  and  so  culiar  and  terriUe  severity ;  on  him  who 
closely  was  the  letter  of  these  instme-  had  boasted  that  he  would  never  cease 
tions  adhered  to,  that  he  was  obliged  to  from  using  the  senses  which  God  had 
obtain  a  special  permission  to  go  out  to  given  him,  in  declaring  the  glory  of  his 
attend  mass  during  Passion  week,  works,  and  the  business  of  whose  life 
The  strietness  with  winch  all  penonal  had  been  the  splendid  fulfilment  of  that 
intereourse  with  his  friends  was  inter-  undertaking.  '*  The  noblest  eye  is 
rupted,  is  manifest  from  the  result  of  darkened,**  said  Castelli,  ''which  nature 
the  following  letter  from  the  Duke  of  ever  made:  an  eye  so  privileged,  and 
Tu9eany*8  seeretaiy  of  state  to  Nicolini,  gifted  with  such  rare  Qualities,  that  it 
his  aml>a»ador  at  Rome.  "  Signer  may  with  truth  be  said  to  have  seen 
Galileo  Galilei,  from  his  great  a^  and  more  than  all  of  those  who  are  gone, 
the  iMn»«M>>i  which  afflict  him,  la  in  a  and  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  all  who 
condition  soon  to  ^  to  another  world ;  are  to  come.''  His  own  patience  and 
and  although  in  this  the  eternal  memory  resignation  under  this  fatal  calamity 
of  his  fiune  and  value  is  already  secured^  are  truly  wonderful ;  and  if  occasionally 
yet  hu  Highness  is  greatly  desirous  a  word  ofcomplaint  escaped  him,  it  was 
that  the  world  should  sustam  as  little  in  the  chastened  tone  of  the  following  ex- 
lois  aa  possible  by  his  death ;  that  hia  pressions — **  Alas !  your  dear  friend  and 
labours  may  not  perish,  but  for  the  servant  Galileo  has  become  totally  and 
pubhe  good  may  be  brought  to  that  per*  irreparably  blind ;  so  that  thb  heaven, 
lection  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  this  earth,  this  universe,  which  with 
them.  He  has  in  his  thoughts  many  wonderful  observations  I  had  enlarged 
things  worthy  of  him,  whidi  he  cannot  a  hundred  and  thousand  times  l}eyond 
be  prewled  oo  to  communieate  to  any  the  l>elief  of  by-gone  ages,  hencefor- 
tmt  Father  Benedetto  Castdli,  in  whom  ward  for  me  is  shrunk  into  the  narrow 
he  has  entira  confidence.  Hia  Hirimess  space  which  I  myself  fill  in  it. — So  it 
wishea  UltrefMe  that  yon  ahotttd  iM  pleases  God :  it  shall  therefore  please 
CaildlipHdiiidueehimtoproeurakaiva   me  also.**    Hopes  were  at  first  enters 
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tained  by  Galileo's   friends,  that   the  will  necessarily  follow.   If  the  moon  did 

blindness  was  occasioned  by  cataracts,  not  turn  on  her  axis,  every  side  of  her 

and  that  he  might  look  forward  to  relief  would  be  successively  presented,  in  the 

from  the  operation  of  couching ;  but  it  course  of  a  month,  towards  the  earth ; 

very  soon  appeared  that  the  disorder  it  is  the  motion  of  rotation  which  tends 

was  not  in  the  humours  of  the  eye,  but  to  carry  the  newly  discovered  parti  out 

in  a  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  the  symp-  of  sight. 

toms  of  which  all  external  remedies  Let  us  suppose  the  moon  to  be  in  that 
failed  to  alleviate.  part  of  her  orbit  where  she  moves  vrith 
As  long  as  the  power  was  left  him,  he  her  average  motion,  and  that  she  is 
had  inderatigably  continued  his  astrono-  moving  towards    the  part  where  she 
mical  observations.      Just  before  his  moves  most  quickly.    If  the  motion  in 
sight  began  to  decay,  he  had  observed  a  the  orbit  were  to  remain  the  same  all 
new  phenomenon  in  the  moon,  which  is  the  way  round,  the  motion  of  rotation 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  moon's  would  be  just  sufficient  at  every  point  to- 
libration,  the  nature  of  which  we  will  bring  round  the  same  part  of  the  moon 
shortly  explain.    A  remarkable  circum-  directly  in  front  of  the  earth.   But  since, 
stance  connected  with  the  moon's  mo«  from  the  supposed  point,  the  moon  is 
tion  is,  that  the  same  side  is  always  moving  for  some  time  round  the  earth 
visible  from  the  earth,  showing  that  the  with    a    motion  continually  growing 
moon  turns  once  on  her  own  axis  in  ex-  quicker,  the  motion  of  rotation  is  not. 
actly  the  time  of  her  monthly  revolu-  sufficiently  quick  to  carry  out  of  sight 
tion.*    But  Galileo,  who  was  by  this  the    entire    part    discovered    by    the 
time  familiar  with  the  whole  of   the  motion  of  translation.    We  therefore 
moon's  visible  surface,  observed  that  the  get  a  glimpse  of  a  narrow  strip  on 
above-mentioned  efiPect  does  not  accu-  Uie  side  from  which  the  moon  is  mov- 
rately  take  place,  but  that  a  small  part  ing,    which  strip   grows  broader  and^ 
on  either  side  comes  alternately  forward  broader,  till  she  passes  the  point  where 
into  sight,  and  then  again  recedes,  ac-  she  moves  most  swiftly,  and  reaches  the 
cording  to  the  moon's  various  positions  point  of  average  swiftness  on  the  oppo- 
in  the  heavens.    He  was  not  long  in  de-  site  side  of  her  orbit.    Her  motion  is 
tecting  one  of  the  causes  of  this  appa-  now  continually  growing  slower,  and. 
rem  libratory  or  rocking  motion.    It  is  therefore  from  this  point  the  motion  of 
partly  occasioned  by  our  distance  as  rotation  is  too  swift,  and  carries  too- 
spectators  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  much  out  of  sight,  or  in  other  woids, 
which  is  also  the  centre  of  the  moon's  brings  into  sight  a  strip  on  the  side 
motion.    In   consequence  of  this,  as  towards  which  the  moon  is  moving. 
the  moon  rises  in  the  sky  we  get  an  ad-  This  increases  till  she  passes  the  point 
ditional  view  of  the  lower  halt,  and  lose  of  least  swiftness,  emd  arrives  at  the 
si^ht  of  a  small  part  of  the  upper  half  point  from  which  we  began  to  trace  heir 
which  was  visible  to  us  while  we  were  course,    and  the  phenomena  are   re- 
looking  down  upon  her  when  low  in  the  peated  in  the  same  order, 
horizon.  The  other  cause  is  not  quite  so  This  interesting    observation  closes 
simple,  nor  is  it  so  certain  that  Galileo  the  long  hst  of  Galileo's  discoveries  ia 
adverted  to  it :  it  is  however  readily  in-  the  heavens.    After  his  abjuration,  he 
telligible  even  to  those  who  are  unac-  ostensibly  withdrew  himself  in  a  great 
quainted  with  astronomy,  if  they  will  re-  measure    from  his  astronomical    piir- 
ceive  as  a  fact  that  the  monthly  motion  suits,  and  employed  himself  till  163&^ 
of  the  moon  is  not  uniform,  but  that  she  principally  with  his  Dialogues  on  Mo- 
moves  quicker  at  one  time  than  another,  tion,  the  last  work  of  consequence  that 
whilst  the  motion  of  rotation  on  her  own  he  published.    In  that  year  he  entered 
axis,  like  that  of  the  earth,  is  perfectly  into  correspondence  with  the  Elzevirs^ 
uniform.     A  very  little  reflection  will  through  his  friend  Micanzio,  on  the  pro- 
show  that  the  observed  phenomenon  ject  of  printing  a  complete  edition  of  his. 
— — — — - — ; vmtings.     Among   the  letters  which 

•  Frui  »ay»  thac  Galileo  did  not  pereeire  this      Mioan7io  wmtp   rm    iha  eiihiM»f  \m  fmtk 
concluMonCElogio del  Galileo):  but  seeThe  Dial,  on     J*A»C»"2»0  WTOIC   On    UlC  SUDjCCt  IS   One 

the  System.  Dial.  I.  pp.  61,  63,  85.    Edit.  1744.    mtimstiug  that  he  had  cnjoyed  the  gnr 
fw*^r^p*?r*  ^^  %'''*/llJ*°*'  ^^h":  *^-^0    tification,  in  his  quality  of  Thedogian 

that  the  Pythagoreans  beUered  the  moon  to  have  in-  a^  «u^   "d        i.v        t  tr  ^  •  «~»w^-— 

habitantit  fifteen  times  as  large  as  men.  and  that  ^9  ^^   Kepubhc  Of  Yemce,  of  reflisi0|g 

their  day  is  fifteen  tim«s  as  long  as  ours.    It  seems  his   sanction  to  S  WOrk  Written  SCainst 

probable,  that  the  former  of  these  opinions  was  en-  rSaliUA  onA   nnnAmt^n*       TKa  *mn^m. 

grafted  on  the  latter,  which  is  troe,  and  iapUei  s    ^^11160  ana  uopermcus.    iDe  temper 

l)ereei»tioa  of  the  fact  ia  the  text.  bOWever  211  WDICll  IDIS  relllSai  WaS  Ml* 
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nooneed,  oontrasts  singularly  with  that  keep  the  whole  business  a  secret  from 
of  fhe  Roman  Inqtasiton.  **  A  book  was  Scheiner  and  his  party ;  but  during  this 
troogbt  to  me  which  a  Veronese  Capu-  negociation  the  Cardinal  suddenly  died, 
dun  has  been  writing,  and  wished  to  and  Pieroni  being  besides  dissatisfied 
print,  deimng  the  motion  of  the  earth,  with  the  Olmutz  type,  carried  back  the 
I  wis  inraned  to  let  it  go,  to  make  the  manuscript  to  Vienna,  from  which  he 
worid  Itngh,  for  the  ignorant  beast  en-  heard  that  Scheiner  had  gone  into  Sile- 
tiHes  Cfoy  one  of  the  twdve  arguments  sia.  A  new  approbation  was  there  pro- 
wfaich  eompose  his  book,  *  An  irrefra-  cured,  and  the  work  was  just  on  the 
gable  sod  undeniable  demonstration,*  point  of  being  sent  to  press,  when  the 
and  tiien  addboes  nothing  but  such  dreaded  Scheiner  re-appeared  in  Vienna, 
dnklidi  trash  as  every  man  of  sense  on  which  Pieroni  again  thought  it  ad- 
bas  loi^  diaeaitied.  For  instance,  this  visable  to  suspend  the  impression  till  his 
poor  annnal  understands  so  much  ^-  departure.  In  the  mean  time  his  own 
metry  and  mathematics,  that  he  brings  duty  as  a  military  architect  in  the  Em- 
forward  as  a  demonstration,  that  if  the  peror*s  service  carried  him  to  Prague, 
earth  could  move,  having  nothing  to  where  Cardinal  Harrach,  on  a  former 
support  it,  it  must  necessiuily  fall.  He  occasion,  had  ofiPered  him  the  uSe  of  the 
ougnt  to  have  added  that  then  we  newly-erected  University  press.  But 
should  catch  all  the  (juails.  But  when  Harrach  happened  not  to  be  at  Prague, 
I  saw  that  he  speaks  mdecently  of  you,  and  this  plan  like  the  rest  became 
and  has  had  the  impudence  to  put  down  abortive.  In  the  meantime  Galileo, 
an  account  of  what  passed  lately,  sav-  wearied  with  these  delays,  had  engaged 
ing  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  with  Louis  Elzevir,  who  undertook  to 
whole  of  your  process  and  sentence,  I  print  the  Dialogues  at  Amsterdam, 
desired  the  man  who  brought  it  to  me  It  is  abundantly  evident  from  Galileo*a 
to  go  and  be  hanged.  But  you  know  the  correspondence  that  this  edition  was 
ingenuity  of  impertinence ;  I  suspect  he  printed  with  his  full  concurrence,  al- 
wiU  succeed  elsewhere,  because  he  is  so  though,  in  order  to  obviate  further  an- 
enamoured  of  his  absurdities,  that  he  l)e-  noyance,  he  pretended  that  it  was  pirated 
lieves  them  morefirmly  than  his  Bible.**  from  a  manuscript  copy  which  he  sent 
AfterGalileo*s  condemnafk)n  at  Rome^  into  France  to  the  Comte  de  Noailles,  to 
he  had  been  placed  by  the  Inquisition  in  whom  the  work  is  dedicated.  The 
the  hst  of  authors  the  whole  of  whose  same  dissimulation  had  been  previously 
writings,  * edita et  edenda*  were  strictly  thought  necessary,  on  occasion  of  the 
forbidden.  Micanzio  could  not  even  ol>-  Latin  translation  of  '*  The  Dialogues  on 
tain  permission  to  reprint  the  Essay  on  the  System,**  by  Bemegger,  which  Gali- 
Floating  Bodies,  in  spite  of  his  protes-  leo  expressly  request^  through  his 
tations  that  it  did  not  in  any  way  relate  friend  Deodati,  and  of  which  he  more 
to  the  Copernican  theory.  This  was  the  than  once  privately  signified  his  appro- 
greatest  stigma  with  which  the  Inqui-  bation,  presenting  the  translator  witn  a 
sition  were  in  the  habit  of  branding  ob-  valuable  telescope,  although  he  publicly 
noxious  authors ;  and,  in  consequenee  protested  against  its  ai)pearance.  Tlie 
of  it,  when  Galileo  had  completed  his  stoiy  which  Bemegger  introduced  in  Iris 
Dialogues  on  Motion,  he  found  great  prerace,  tending  to  exculpate  Galileo 
diffiduty  in  contriving  their  publication,  from  any  share  in  the  publication,  is 
the  nature  of  which  may  be  learned  by  his  own  confession  a  mere  fiction. 
from  the  account  which  Pieroni  sent  to  Noailles  had  been  ambassador  at  Rome, 
Crslileo  of  his  endeavours  to  print  them  and,  by  his  conduct  there,  well  deserved 
in  Germamr.  He  ibrst  took  the  menu-  the  compliment  which  Galileo  paid  him 
script  to  Vienna,  but  found  that  every  on  the  present  occasion. 
book  printed  there  must  receive  the  ap-  As  an  introduction  to  the  account  of 
prolMtion  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  Galileo's  this  work,  which  Galileo  considered  the 
old  antagonist,  Scheiner,  bq>pening  to  l)e8t  he  had  ever  produced,  it  will  l)ecome 
be  in  tluU  city,  Pieroni  Umi  lest  be  necessary  to  premise  a  slight  sketch  of 
should  interfere  to  prevem  the  puUi-  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  philosophy 
cation  altogether,  if  tne  knowledge  of  it  which  he  found  prevailing,  nearly  as  it 
sboukl  readi  hbn.  Through  the^  inter-  had  been  delivered  bv  Aristotie,  with  the 
Tention  of  Cardinal  Diemchstetn,  be  same  view  with  which  we  introduced  spe- 
therefore  sot  permission  to  have  It  cimens  of  the  astronomical  opinions  cur- 
printed  at  Olmnts,  and  thai  it  should  bt  rent  when  Galileo  began  to  write  on  that 
approved  by  a  Dominiean»   so  as  to  subject :  they  serve  to  show  the  nature 
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and  o])jects  of  the  reasoning  ^hich  lie  same  force  vrithout  it. — ^Now  if  we  take 

had  to  oppose ;  and,  without  some  expo-  any  determinate  weight,  and  any  foroe, 

sition  of  them,  the  aim  and  value  of  and  any  distance  whatever,  itisbeyond 

many  of  his  arguments  would  be  imper-  doubt  that  we  can  move  the  weight  to 

feclly  understood  and  appreciated.  that  distance  by  means  of  that  force  ; 

because  even  although  the  force  may 

Chapter  XVL  be  exceedingly  small,  if  we  divide  tli^ 

c,          ^  .r     cr  •           ^  »r  J-       J.  y  weiffht  into  a  number  of  fracnnents; 

state  of  the  Science,  of  Motion  before  ^  „f  ^^ich  is  not  too  much  for  oS 

^"^^  force,  and  carry  these  pieces  one  by  one, 
It  is  generally  difficult  to  trace  any  at  length  we  shall  have  removed  the 
branch  of  human  knowledge  up  to  whole  weight ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  say 
its  origin,  and  more  especially  when,  at  the  end  of  our  work,  that  this  great 
as  in  the  case  of  mechanics,  it  is  weight  has  been  moved  and  carried  away 
very  closely  connected  with  the  im-  by  a  force  less  than  itself,  unless  we  ada 
meiliate  wants  of  mankind.  Little  has  that  the  force  has  passed  several  times 
been  told  to  us  when  we  are  in-  over  the  space  through  which  the  whole 
formed  that  so  soon  as  a  man  might  weight  has  gone  but  once.  From  which 
wish  to  remove  a  heavy  stone,  **  he  it  appears  tliat  the  velocity  of  the  force 
would  be  led,  by  natural  instinct,  to  (understanding  by  velocity  the  space 
slide  under  it  the  end  of  some  long  gone  through  in  a  given  time)  has  been 
instrument,  and  that  the  same  instinct  as  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
would  teach  him  either  to  raise  the  weight,  as  the  weight  is  greater  than 
further  end,  or  to  press  it  downwards,  so  the  force :  nor  can  we  on  that  ao- 
as  to  turn  round  upon  some  support  count  say  that  a  great  force  is  over- 
placed  as  near  to  the  stone  as  possible*.'*  come  by  a  small  one,  contrary  to  natore: 

Montucla's  history  would  have  lost  then  only  might  we  say  that  nature  i« 
nothing  in  value,  if,  omitting  "  this  overcome  when  a  smaU  force  moves  i 
philosophical  view  of  the  birth  of  the  great  weight  as  swiftly  as  itself,  which 
art,*'  he  had  contented  himself  with  we  assert  to  be  absolutely  impossible 
his  previous  remark,  that  there  can  be  with  any  machine  either  already  or  hen- 
little  doubt  that  men  were  familiar  after  to  be  contrived.  But  sinoe  it  im&j 
with  the  use  of  mechanical  contrivances  occasionally  happen  that  we  have  bat  a 
long  before  the  idea  occurred  of  enu-  small  force,  ana  want  to  move  a  great 
meratinc;  or  describing  them,  or  even  weight  without  dividing  it  into  pieces^ 
of  examining  very  closely  the  nature  and  then  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  ma- 
Umits  of  the  aid  they  are  capable  of  af-  chine  by  means  of  which  we  shall  re* 
fording.  The  most  careless  observer  move  the  given  weight,  with  the  gives 
indeed  could  scarcely  overlook  that  the  force,  through  the  required  space.  But 
weights  heaved  up  with  a  lever,  or  rolled  nevertheless  the  force  as  before  will 
along  a  slope  into  their  intended  places,  have  to  travel  over  that  very  same  space 
reached  them  more  slowly  than  those  as  many  times  repeated  as  the  weight  sur- 
which  the  workmen  could  lift  directly  passes  its  power,  so  that,  at  the  «m1  of 
in  their  hands ;  but  it  probably  needed  our  work,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
a  much  longer  time  to  enable  them  to  derived  no  other  benefit  firom  our  ma- 
see  the  exact  relation  which,  in  these  and  chine  than  that  we  have  carried  away 
all  other  machines,  exists  between  the  tlie  same  weight  altogether,  which  if 
increase  of  the  power  to  move,  and  the  divided  into  pieces  we  could  have  car- 
decreasing  swiftness  of  the  thing  moved,  ried  without  the  machine,  by  the  same 

In  tlie  preface  to  Galileo's  Treatise  on  force,  through  the  same  space,  in  the 
Moclianical  Science,  published  in  1592,  same  time.  This  is  one  of  the  advan- 
he  is  at  some  pains  to  set  in  a  clear  tages  of  a  machine,  because  it  often  hap- 
light  the  real  advantages  belonging  to  pens  that  we  have  a  lack  of  force  but 
the  use  of  machines,  **  which  (says  he)  abundance  of  time,  and  that  we  wish  to 
I  have  tlvaught  it  necessary  to  do,  be-  move  great  weights  ail  at  once-" 
cause,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  almost  all  This  compensation  of  force  and  time 
mechanics  deceiving  themselves  in  the  has  been  fancifully  personified  by  saying 
belief  that,  by  the  ticlp  of  a  machine,  that  Nature  cannot  be  cheated,  and  in 
they  can  raise  a  greater  weight  than  they  scientific  treatises  on  mechanics,  is 
are  able  to  lift  by  the  exertion  of  the  called  the  "principle  of  virtual  velocities,*' 

consisting  in    the    theorem    that  two 

•  iiibtoire  des  MaUi^initiqiKs  vol.  i.  p.  9?.  Weights  wiU  balance  each  other  on  any 
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fluiehiiie,  no  matter  how  complicated  or  It  is  true,  that  in  the  last  mentioned 

iotrioate    the   connectini^  contrivances  treatise,  Aristotle  has  giverf  other  rea- 

may  be,  when  one  weight  bears  to  the  sons  which  belong  to  a  very  different 

Other  the  same   proportion    that  the  kind  of  philosophy,  and  which  may  lead 

flpace  through  which  tfaie  latter  would  us  to  doubt  whether  he  fully  saw  the 

be  raised  bears  to  that  through  which  force  of  the  one  we  have  just  quoted. 

the  former  would  sii^c,  in  the  first  instant  It  appeared  to  him  not  wonderful  that  so 

cf  tbdr  motion,  if  the  machine  were  many    mechanical    paradoxes  (as   he 

stirred  br  a  third  fSsroe.    The  whole  callea  them)  should  be  connected  with 

theory  of  madunes  consists  merely  in  circular  motion,  since  the  circle  itself 

gencrtdizingand  following  out  this  prin-  seemed    of   so   paradoxical   a  nature. 

ctple  into  its  consequences ;  combmed,  '*  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  made  up  of 

iraen  the  machines  are  in  a  state  of  mo-  an  immoveable  centre,  and  a  moveable 

tion,    with   another    principle   equally  radius,  quahties  which  are  contrary  to 

dementary,  but  to  which  our  present  each  other.    2dly.  Its  circumference  is 

subject  does  not  lead  us  to  allude  more  both  convex  and  concave.    3dly.  The 

particularly.  motion  by  which  it  is  described  is  both 

The  credit  of  makini;  known  the  prin-  forward  and  backward,  for  the  describing 

dple  of  virtual  velocities  is  universally  radius  comes  back  to  the  place  from 

given  to  Galileo ;  and  so  far  deservedly,  which  it  started.    4thly.  The  raJdius  is 

Sial  he  undoubtedly  perceived  the  im-  one;  but  every  point  of  it  moves  in  de- 

portance  of  it,  and  by  introducing  it  scribing  thecircle  with  a  different  degree 

everywhere  into  his  wntings  succeeded  of  swiftness.** 

in  recommending  it  to  others  ;  so  that  Perhaps  Aristotle  mi^  have  borrowed 
five  and  twenty  years  after  l^s  death,  the  idea  of  virtual  velocities,  contrast- 
Borelli,  who  haxl  oeen  one  of  Galileo's  ing  so  strongly  with  his  other  phjrsi- 
pupils,  calls  it  *'  that  mechanical  prin*  cai  notions,  h-om  some  older  writer; 
ciple  with  which  everybody  is  so  fa-  possibly  from  Archytas,  who,  we  are 
mdiar*,**  and  from  that  time  to  the  told,  was  the  first  to  reduce  the  sdenoe 
present  it  has  continued  to  be  taught  as  of  mechanics  to  methodical  order ;  * 
an  elementary  truth  in  most  systems  of  and  who  by  the  testimony  of  his  coun- 
mechanics.  But  although  Galileo  had  trymen  was  gifted  with  extraordinaiy 
the  merit  in  thii^  as  in  so  many  other  taients,  although  none  of  his  works  have 
cases,  of  famfliarixing  and  reconciling  comedown  to  us.  The  other  principles  and 
the  world  to  the  receimon  of  truth*  there  maxims  of  Aristotle*s  mechanical  pin- 
sre  remarkable  traces  befinre  his  tune  of  losophy,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
the  employiiient  of  ttus  same  principle,  to  cite,  are  scattered  through  his  books 
some  G^  which  have  been  strangely  dis-  on  Mechanics,  on  the  Heavens,  and  in 
regarded.  Lagrai^  assertsf  that  the  his  Physical  Lectures,  and  will  therefore 
ancients  were  entvely  i^orant  of  the  follow  rather  unconnectedly,  though  we 
principte  of  virtual  velocitiea,  dthou^h  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  them  with 
Gahko,  to  whom  he  refers  it,  dis-  as  much  regularity  as  possit)]e. 
tinctfy  mentions  that  he  himself  found  After  defining  a  body  to  be  that  which 
it  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Montn-  is  divisible  in  every  direction,  Aristotle 
da  quotes  a  passage  from  Aristotle's  proceeds  to  inquire  how  it  happens  that 
Physics,  in  wiiich  the  law  is  stated  a  body  has  only  the  three  dimensions 
genendly,  but  adds  that  he  did  not  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  and 
perceive  its  immediate  application  to  the  seems  to  think  he  has  given  a  reason  in 
Sever,  and  other  machines.  The  pas-  sayingthat,  when  we  speak  of  two  things^ 
sa^e  to  which  Galileo  alludes  is  in  we  do  not  say  "all,"  but  *' both,"  and 
Aristotle's  Mechanics,  where,  in  dis-  three  is  the  first  number  of  which  we 
cussing  the  properties  of  the  lever,  he  say  *'  all."  t  When  he  comes  to  speak 
says  expressly,  **  the  same  force  will  raise  of  motion,  he  says,  **If  motion  is  not 
a  greater  weight,  in  proportion  as  the  understood,  we  cannot  but  remain  igno- 
force  is  applied  at  a  greater  distance  rant  of  Nature.  Motion  appears  to  be 
from  the  fulcrum,  and  the  reason,  as  I  of  the  nature  of  continuous  quantities, 
have  aheady  said,  is  because  it  describes  and  in  continuous  quantity  infinity  first 
a  greater  circle ;  and  a  wdght  which  makes  its  appearance ;  so  as  to  furnish 
Is  mrtber  removed  from  the  centre  is  some  with  a  definition  who  say  that  con- 
made  to  move  through  a  greater  iq^see/^ 

*  Dt  Ti  Ptiaunoait.  Boooaw.  1687.  *  DioR*  I'«ert.  In  vit.  ArelijC 
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tinuous  quantity  is  that  which  is  infi-  the    general  sense  in  which  Aristotle 

nitely  divisible. — Moreover,  unless  there  here  applies  it,  of  every  description  of 

be  time,  space,  and  a  vacuum,  it  is  im-  change. 

possible  that  there  should  be  motion*." —  Proceeding  after  these  remarks  on  the 
Few  propositions  of  Aristotle*s  physical  nature  of  motion  in  general  to  the 
philosophy  are  more  notorious  than  his  motion  of  bodies,  we  are  told  that  *'  all 
assertion  that  nature  abhors  a  va<;uum,  local  metion  is  either  straight,  circular,  or 
on  which  account  this  last  passage  is  the  compounded  of  these  two ;  for  these  two 
more  remarkable,  as  he  certainly  did  not  are  the  onlj^  simple  sorts  of  motion. 
go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  Bodies  are  divided  into  simple  and  con- 
motion,  and  therefore  asserts  here  the  crete ;  simple  bodies  are  those  which 
necessity  of  that  of  which  he  afterwards  have  naturally  a  principle  of  motion* 
attempts  to  show  the  absurdity. — "  Mo-  as  fire  and  earth,  and  their  kinds.  By 
tionistheenergyof  what  exists  in  power  simple  motion  is  meant  the  motion  of 
so  far  forth  as  so  existing.  It  is  that  a  simple  body."  *  By  these  expressions 
act  of  a  moveable  which  belongs  to  its  Aristotle  did  not  mean  that  a  simple 
power  of  moving.'*  f  After  struggling  body  cannot  have  what  he  calls  a 
through  such  passages  as  the  preceding  compound  motion,  but  in  that  case  he 
we  come  at  last  to  a  resting-place. — "It  called  the  motion  violent  or  unnatu- 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  motion  ral ;  this  division  of  motion  into  na- 
is." — When  the  same  question  was  once  -  tural  and  violent  runs  through  the 
proposed  to  another  Greek  philosopher,  whole  of  the  mechanical  philosophy 
he  walked  away,  saying,  "  I  cannot  tell  founded  upon  his  principles.  **  Circular 
you,  but  I  will  show  you ; "  an  answer  motion  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
mtrinsically  worth  more  than  all  the  sub-  endless  ;"t  the  reason  of  which  is  given 
tleties  of  Aristotle,  who  was  not  humble-  in  another  place :  for  *'  that  cannot  be 
minded  enough  to  discover  that  he  was  doing,  which  cannot  be  done ;  and 
tasking  his  genius  l)eyond  the  limits  therefore  it  cannot  be  that  a  body  shoukl 
marked  out  for  human  comprehension,  be  moving  towards  a  point  (t.  e.  the  end 
He  labours  in  the  same  manner  and  of  an  infinite  straight  hne)  whither  no 
with  the  same  success  to  vary  the  motion  is  sufficient  to  bring  it."  %  Ba- 
idea  of  space.  He  begins  the  next  book  con  seems  to  have  had  these  passages 
with  declaring,  that  "  those  who  say  in  view  when  he  indulged  in  the  refleo- 
there  is  a  vacuum  assert  the  existence  tions  which  we  have  quoted  in  page  14. 
of  space ;  for  a  vacuum  is  space,  in  "  There  are  four  kinds  of  motion  of  one 
which  there  is  no  substance ;"  and  after  thing  by  another :  Drawing,  Pushing, 
a  long  and  tedious  reasoning  concludes  Carrving,  RoUing.  Of  these.  Carrying 
that,  "  not  only  what  space  is,  but  also  and  RoUing  may  l)e  referred  to  Drawing 
whether  there  be  such  a  thin^,  cannot  and  Pushing.} — The  prime  mover  and 
but  be  doubted.^J  Of  time  he  is  content  the  thing  moved  are  amays  in  contact** 
to  say  merely,  that  *'  it  is  clear  that  time  The  principle  of  the  composition  of 
is  not  motion,  but  that  without  motion  motions  is  stated  very  plainly :  *'  when 
there  would  be  no  time;**$  and  there  a  moveable  is  urged  in  two  d^ections 
is  perhaps  httle  fault  to  be  found  with  with  motions  bearing  any  ratio  to  each 
this  remark,  understanding  motion  in  other,  it  moves  necessarily  in  a  straight 

line,  which  is  the  diameter  of  the  figure 

.  •  J'.'jy^.V^*- «•  ^Tv  A  • .  .  r       A.-     •  V  J  formed  by  drawing  the  two  lines  of  di- 

t  Lib.  in.  c.  2.     Tht  AnstoteliaM   distinguished  ,^^a-   „    ;«  *u„4.   JUi^   "ii   ««j     jj      • 

Utween  thing,   a.  existing  in  act  or  energy  (.►.p-  ^^^^^  \^  ^^^t   ratio  ;    J   and  adds.  111  a 

y./»)  and  thing,  in  capacity  or  power  (W^.,).  smgularlycunous  passage,  "  but  when 

For   the    advanta^  of  those  who  may  think  the  it  IS  UrSCd  fOr  any  time  With  twO  motiOIUI 

distinction  worth  attending  to,  we  gire  an  iiiua-  which  havc  an  indefinitely  Small  ratio 

tration  of  Arintotle'i  meaning,  from  a  very  acute  and  ^«^  4.^  iu  au  ^*'1  a   T^ 

learned  commentator:— ♦*  It  (motion)  is  something  OUC  tO    another,    the   mOtlOU  caUUOt   be 

more  than  dead  capacity:  something  less  than  per.  straight,   SO     that   a    body    describes    a 

[u\:>l:f cLvStlrrt;X'?iliSf"or;:l  ^^f>  «»>«.  a  »  urged  by  two  motion. 

the  actQAlstatue,  bat  the  capacity  in  energy  ;  that  is  bearing   an  indefinitely  Small  ratlO    One 

to  say.  the  brais  in  fusion  while  it  is  becoming  the  to  another,  and  lasting  an  indefinitely 

statue  and  18  not*yet  become.*'— '•  The  bow  moves  oil  4"        **m  '  **«»— *wj 

not  becan»e  it  may  be  bent,  nor  because  it  is  bent ;  Smail  time.    Tl 
but  the   motion  bes  between ;  lies  in  an  imperfect  ' 

and  obscure  union  of  the  two  together ;  is  the  acta 


»lity  (if  I  may  so  say)  even  of  capacity  itself:  im-  •  n   r    1    ru  •       o         x  im. 

cerfect  and  obscure,  becaase  such  is  capacity  to  ♦  i;*  «   ,  '  V..   f*  *'  -*        •  '^T'*  1*^  ^"»»  «•  8. 

which  it  belongs."— Harris,  PbUowphical  Arrangt-  ♦  V,^  ?«^?'  *»^-  »•«•••       §  J^^X*-  l»b.  Tii. «.  8. 

meatH.  -  R  Mechaniea. 

%  Lib.  ir.  c.  1.  \  Lib.  ir.  e.  U.  %Etu  U  t9  fmhft  Xiyf  p^wrm  2m  ^  «  g 


ire  seemei!  on  the  point  of  iHscover- 
ini;  some  of  the  nal  laws  <^  inQlion, 
when  he  was  led  to  aik — "Wh_T  are 
bodies  in  motion  mon  easily  moved 
than  those  which  ate  ti  rest  ?— And 
why  does  the  motion  OMm  of  Ihmffs 
CMl  into  the  air  ?  la  it  that  the  force 
has  ceased  which  tent.Ihem  rorih,  or  is 
there  a  sirnz^e  aj:amst  the  motion,  or 
isitthroughthedispoiitionlofiill.doesit 
become  stropeer  than  the  projectile  force, 
or  is  it  foolish  to  eiiterlaiii  doubts  on  this 
fmeition,  when  the  body  has  quitted 
the  principle  of  iti  motion?"  Acoin- 
menlator  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 


nature;  for  if  you  throw  a  stone 
a  thousand  times  into  the  air,  it 
will  never  aceustora  itself  to  move 
upwards.  ■  Perhaps  we  shall  now  find 
it  difficult  not  to  smile  at  the  idea  we 
may  form  of  this  luckless  experimen- 
talist, leaching  stones  to  fly ;  yet  it 
may  be  useCid  to  remember  that  it  is 
only  because  we  have  already  collected 
an  opinion  from  the  results  of  a  vast 
number  of  observations  in  the  daily 
experience  of  lite,  that  our  ridicule 
would  not  be  altogether  misplacal,  and 
thai  we  are  totally  unable  to  determine 
by  any  kind  of  reasoning,  unaccompa- 
nied by  experiment,  whether  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  air  would  fall  again  to 
the  earth,  or  move  for  ever  upwards,  or 
in  any  other  conceivable   manner  and 

The  opinion  which  Aristotle  held,  that 
■notion  must  be  caused  bysomethini;  in 
contact  with  the  body  moved,  led  him 
to  his  famous  theory  that  falling  bodies 
are  accelerated  by  the  air  through  which 
they  pass.  We  will  show  how  it  was 
attempted  to  explain  this  process  when 
ye  come  to  speak  of  more  modem  au- 
thors. He  classed  natural  bodies  into 
heavy  and  light,  remarking  at  tlw  same 
lime  (hat  it  is  clear  that  "  there  are 
-•(■me  bodies  posse^sins  neithi;r  cravily 
nor  levity*.-  By  light  bodies  he  undL-r- 
slDod  those  which  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  move  from  Uie  earth,  obsi-rvJu^ 
that  "  thai  which  ii  lighter  is  not  al- 
ways lightf."    He  maintained  tliat  the 
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heavenly  bodies  were  altogether  devoid 
of  gravity ;  and  we  have  already  bad 
occasion  to  mention  his  assertion,  that 
a  large  body  falls  (aster  than  a  small 
one  in  proportion  to  its  weight*.  With 
this  opmion  may  be  classed  another 
great  mistake,  in  maintainini;  that  the 
same  bodies  fall  through  difl'erent  me- 
diums, as  air  or  water,  with  velocities 
reciprocally  proportional  to  their  densi- 
ties. By  a  sngiiliir  inversion  of  expe- 
rimental  scienre,  (Jdiihui.  relying  on  this 
assertion,  proposed  m  Ihii  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  determine  \\y  densities  of  air 
and  water  by  uLi^ii-uii.;  the  different 
times  takenbyaslDLii'  m  falling  through 
themf.  Galileo  imiimiii  , afterwards  why 
the  experiment  should  not  be  made  with 
a  cork,  which  pcKtinent  question  put  an 
end  to  the  theory. 

There  are  curious  traces  still  pre- 
served in  the  poem  of  Luorelius  of  a 
mechanical  philosophy,'  of  which  the 
credit  is  in  general  given  to  Democritui, 
where  many  principles  are  inculcated 
strongly  at  variance  with  Aristotle's  no- 
tions. We  find  absolute  levity  denied, 
and  not  only  the  assertion  that  in  s 
vacuum  all  things  would  fall,  but  that 
they  would  fall  with  the  same  velocity ; 
and  the  inequalities  which  we  observe 
are  attributed  to  the  r^ht  cause,  the 
impediment  of  the  air,  although  the 
error  remains  of  believing  the  velocity 
of  bodies  falling  through  the  air  to  tie 
proportional  to  their  weightt-  Such 
specimens     of  this   earlier  philosophy 


PoDdcm  qaMnlnn  m  le  tat  ican^m  deducen 
-^Dud  ki  forte  iliqqU  credit  Qr»  ion 


Ate«atnDDl]id«diillS  HTtv,  ameaUe 
Tenpon  Igut  pouil  Vuqnia  ntaiiMn  nii 
Quia,  lu  quod  utun  IHliC,  CdHultr*  perfkl ; 
■"   ~~iqiiiprcfiltrdfb«1pi~  * — --, 
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may  well  indispose  us  towards  Aris-  stration,  it  was  received  undoubtingly 
totle,  who  was  as  successful  in  the  for  a  long  period, 
science  of  motion  as  he  was  in  astro-  The  credit  of  first  giving  the  true 
nomy  in  suppressing  the  knowledge  theory  of  equilibrium  on  tne  inclined 
of  a  theory  so  much  sounder  than  that  plane  is  usually  ascribed  to  Stevin,  al- 
which  he  imposed  so  long  upon  the  ere-  though,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  with 
dulity  of  his  blinded  admirers.  very  little  reason.    Stevin  supposed  a 

An  agreeable  contrast  to  Aristotle's  chain  to  be  placed  over  two  mclined 
mystical  sayings  and  fruitless  syllogisms  planes,  and  to  hang  down  in  the  manner 
is  presented  in  Archimedes'  book  on  represented  in  the  figure.  He  then  urged 
Equilibrium,  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  the  chain  would  be  in  equilibrium  ; 
very  satisfactorily,  though  with  greater  for  otherwise,  it  would  incessantly  conti- 
cumbrousness  of  apparatus  than  is  now  nue  in  motion,  if  there  were  any  cause 
thought  necessary,  the  principal  pro-  why  it  should  begin  to  move.  This  being 
perties  of  the  lever.  This  and  the  Trea-  conceded,  he  remarks  further,  that  the 
tise  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Floating  parts  A  D  and  BD  are  also  in  equili- 
Bodies  are  the  only  mechanical  works  brium,  being  exactly  similar  to  each 
which  have  reached  us  of  this  writer,  other ;  and  therefore 

rrho  was  by  common  consent  one  of  the  j^^^  ^^    ^^^^    ^^  taken 

most  accomplished  mathematicians  of         ^^^^*^*^         away,  the  remaining 
antiquity.      Ptolemy    the     astronomer      ^  ^^^^^'^    parts  A  C  and  B  C 

wrote  also  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,      ^- ^  will  also  be  in  equi- 

now   lost,   which    probably    contained      V^  §  librium.  The  weights 

much  that  would  be  interesting  in  the       ft  ff    ^^  these  paits  are 

history  of  mechanics ;  for  Pappus  says,        \  ^     proportional  to  the 

in  the  Preface  to  the  Eijjhth  Book  of         \  J^      lengths  AC  and  BC ; 

his  Mathematical  Collections :  "  There  ^^hSi^         ^^^    hence    Stevin 

is  no  occasion  for  me  to  explain  what  concluded  that  two 

is  meant  by  a  heavy,  and  what  by  a    weights  would  balance  on  two  inclined 
light  body,  and  why  bodies  are  carried    planes,  which  are  to  each  other  as  the 
up  and  down,  and  in  what  sense  these    lengths  of  the  planes  included  between 
very  words  *  up '  and  *  down '  are  to  be    the  same  parallels  to  the  horizon .♦    This 
taken,    and  by  what  limits    they  are    conclusion  is  the  correct  one,  and  there  is 
bounded ;    for  all  this    is  declared  in    certainly  great  ingenuity  in  this  contriv- 
Ptolemy's  Mechanics."*    This  book  of    ance  to  facilitate  the  demonstration ;  it 
Ptolemy's  appears  to  have  been  also    must  not  however  be  mistaken  for  an 
known  by  Eutocius,  a  commentator  of    a  priori  proof,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to 
Archimedes,  who  lived  about  the  end  of    have  been :  we  should  remember  that  the 
the  fifth  centuiy  of  our  era ;  he  intimates    experiments  which  led  to  the  principle 
that  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  are    of  virtual  velocities  are  also  necessary 
grounded  upon  Aristotle's ;  if  so,  its  loss    to  show  the  absurdity  of  supposing  a 
IS  less  to  be  lamented.     Pappus's  own    perpetual  motion,  which  is  made  the 
book  deserves  attention  for  the  enume-    foundation  of  this  theorem.    That  prin- 
ration  which  he  makes  of  the  mechanical    ciple  had  been  applied  directly  to  aeter- 
iwwers,  namely,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the    mine  the  same  proportion  m  a  work 
lever,  pullies,  the  wedge  and  the  screw,    written  long  before,  where  it  has  re- 
He  gives  the  credit  to  Hero  and  Philo    mained  singularly  concealed  firom  the 
of  having  shown,  in  works  which  have    notice  of  most  who  have  written  on  this 
not  reached  us,  that  the  theory  of  all    subject    The  book  bears  the  name  of 
these  machines  is  the  same.    In  Pap-    Jordanus,  who  lived  at  Namur  in  the 
pus  we  also    find  the  first  attempt  to    thirteenth  century ;  but  Commandine, 
discover  the  force  necessary  to  support    who  refers  to  it  m  his  Commentary  on 
a  given  weight  on  an  inclined  plane.    Pappus,  considers  it  as  the  work  of  an 
This  in  fact  is  involved  in  the  theory    earlier  period.     The  author  takes  the 
of  the  screw ;    and  the  same  vicious    principle  of  virtual  velocities    for  the 
reasoning  which  Pappus  employs  on    groundwork  of  his  explanations,  both 
this  occasion  was  probably  found  in    of   the  lever  and  inclined  plane;   the 
those  treatises  which  he  quotes  with    latter  will  not  occupy  much  space,  and 
so  much  approbation.     Numerous  as    in  an  historical  point  of  view  is  too 
are  the  faults  of  his  pretended  demon-    curious  to  be  omitted. 


•  Xatk  C9U.Pi«a]u,  16C8.  •  (Eanes  Math^maUqiWf.  Ltjdt.  VS3i, 
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*'  QiuBit.  10. — If  two  weights  descend 
by  paths  of  di&rent  obliqi:Sies,  and  the 
proportioa  be  the  same  of  the  weights 
and  the  inclinations  taken  in  the  same 
Older,  they  will  have  the  same  descend- 
ing force.  By  the  inelinatipns,  I  do 
not  mean  the  angrles*  but  the  paths  up 
to  the  point  in  which  both  meet  the  same 
perpendicolar.*  Let,  therefore,  e  be 
the  wei|^t  upon  d  c,  and  h  upon  d  a, 
and  lettfbetoAasJctodo.  I  say 
theae  wei^ts,  in  this  atoalibn,  are 
ec|aally  elective.  Take  ^  ii  equally  in- 
dmed  with  d  c,  and  upon  it  a  weight 
equal  to  0,  which  call  6.  If  possible  let 
e  descend  to  /,  so  as  to  raise  h  to  m,  and 


lake  6  n  equal  to  A  m  or  e  /,  and  draw 
1  he  horizontal  and  perpendicidar  lines  as 
in  the  figure. 

Then«z:n  6::db:dk 
and  mh'.mxiidaidb 
therefore  n s im xild a:d kizh'.^,  and 
therefore  since  e  r  is  not  able  to  raise 
6  to  n,  neither  tcili  it  be  able  to  raise 
h  to  m;  therefore  they  will  remain  as 
they  are."t  The  passa^  in  Italics 
tacitly  assumes  the  principle  in  ques- 
tion. Tartalea,  who  edited  Jorda- 
nus*8  book  in  1565,  has  copied  this 
theorem  verbatim  into  one  of  his  own 
treatises,  and  from  that  time  it  appears 
to  have  attracted  no  farther  attention. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  of  an  inferior 
description.  We  find  Aristotle's  doc- 
trine repeated,  that  the  velocity  of  a 
falling  body  is  proportional  to  its  weight ; 
that  the  weight  of  a  heavy  body  changes 
with  its  form ;  and  other  similar  omnions. 
The  manner  in  which  falling  bodies  are 
accelerated  by  the  air  is  g^ven  in  detail. 
'*  By  its  first  motion  the  heavy  body 
will  drag  after  it  what  is  befafaid,  and 
move  what  is  just  bdow  it ;  and  ttiese 
when  put  in  motion  move  what  Is  next 
to  them,  so  that  l>v  beii^  set  in  motion 
they  less  impede  the  famng  body.    In 

*  This  u  HOC  a  litena  txaauliOtUt  tal  bf-wWt 
"  '         HW 


fiUow*.  U  evidttU^  tbe  Avtbov'i  mim^big, 
wm4*  ATP,  **Pr»ponioa«in  ifiCar  daeJiuriiMm 
MB  ■■§■  Imiii,   Md  loMnvm  ssq««  ad  am 


nam  mi  aiqaldif 

ia  qui  aqoalitar  ■^intaf  4» 

dirKto.** 
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this  manner  it  has  the  effect  of  being 
/}eavier,  and  impels  still  more  those 
which  give  way  before  it,  until  at  last 
they  are  no  longer  impelled,  but  begin 
to  drag.  And  thus  it  happens  that  its 
gravity  is  increased  by  tlwir  attraction, 
and  their  motion  by  its  gravity,  whence 
we  see  that  its  velocity  is  continually 
multiplied." 

In  this  short  review  of  the  state  of 
mechanical  science  before  Galileo,  the 
name  of  Guido  Ubaldi  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  although  his  works  contain 
little  or  nothing  original.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Benedetti  as  having 
successfully  attacked  some  of  Aristotle's 
statical  doctrines,  but  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  laws  of  motion  were  littie  if  at 
all  examined  by  any  of  these  writers. 
There  ai-e  a  few  theorems  connected 
with  this  latter  subject  in  Cardan's  ex- 
traordinary book  ••  On  Proportions,"  but 
for  the  most  part  false  and  contradictory. 
In  the  seventy-first  proposition  of  his 
fifth  book,  he  examines  the  force  of  the 
screw  in  supporting  a  given  weight,  and 
determines  it  accurately  on  the  principle 
of  viilual  velocities;  namely,  that  the 
power  applied  at  the  end  of  the  horizon- 
tal lever  must  make  a  complete  circuit! 
at  that  distance  from  the  centre,  whilst 
the  weight  rises  through  the  perpen*' 
dicular  height  of  the  thread.  The  verf) 
next  proposition  in  the  same  page  m 
to  find  the  same  relation  between  the 
power  and  weight  on  an  inclined  plane ; 
and  although  the  identity  of  pnnciple 
in  these  two  mechanical  aids  was  well 
known,  yet  Cardan  declares  the  neces- 
sary sustaining  force  to  vary  as  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  such  an  expres- 
sion will  properly  represent  it  at  the 
two  limiting  angles  of  inclination,  since 
the  force  is  nothing  when  the  plane  is 
horizontal,  and  equal  to  the  weight 
when  perpendicular.  This  again  shows 
how  cautious  we  should  be  in  attribut- 
ing the  ftiU  knowledge  of  general  prin- 
ciples to  these  early  writers^  on  account 
of  occasional  indications  of  their  having 
employed  them. 

Chapter  XVII. 

Galileo* 8  theory  0/  Motion — Extracts 

from  the  Dialogues. 

During  Galileo's  residence  at^Sienna, 
when  his  recent  persecution  had  ren- 
dered astronomy  an  ungrateful,  and  in- 
deed an  unsafe  occupation  for  his  ever 
active  mind,  he  returned  with  increased 
pleasure  to  the  favourite  employment  of 
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his  earlier  years,  an  inquiry  into  the  laws 
and  phenomena  ot' motion.    His  manu- 
script treatises  on  motion,  written  about 
1590,  which  are  mentioned  by  Venturi 
to  be  in  the  Ducal  library  at  Florence, 
seem,  from  the  published  titles  of  the 
chapters,  to  consist  principally  of  objec- 
tions to  the  theory  of  Aristotle ;  a  few 
only  appear  to  enter  on  a  new  field  of 
speculation.    The  11th,  13th,  and  17th 
chapters  relate  to  the  motion  of  bodies 
on  variously  inclined  planes,  and  of  pro- 
jectiles.   The  title  of  the  14th  implies  a 
new  theory  of  accelerated  motion,  and 
the  assertion  in  that  of  the  16th,  that  a 
body  falling  naturally  for  however  great 
a  time  would  never  acquire  more  than 
an  assignable  degree  of  velocity,  shows 
tltat  at  this  early  period  Galileo  had 
formed  just  and  accurate  notions  of  the 
action  of  a  resisting  medium.      It  is 
hazardous  to  conjecture  how  much  he 
miijht  have  then  acquired  of  what  we 
should  now  call  more  elementary  know- 
ledge ;  a  safer  course  will  be  to  trace 
his  progress  through  existing  documents 
in  tlieir  chronological  order.     In  1602 
we  find  Galileo  apologizing  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  early  patron  the  Mar- 
chese  Guido  Ubaldi,  for  pressing  again 
upon  his  attention  the  isochronism  of 
tlie  pendulum,  which  Ubaldi  had  re- 
jected as  false  and  impossible.    It  may 
not   be   superfluous    to   observe    that 
Galileo's  results  are  not  quite  accurate, 
for  there  is  a  perceptible  increase  in  the 
time  occupied    by  the    oscillations  in 
larger  arcs ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
he  was  induced  to  speak  so  confidently 
of  their  perfect  equality,  from[attributing 
the  increase  of  time  which  he  could  not 
avoid  remark'mg  to  the  increased  resist- 
ance of  the  air  during  the  larger  vibra- 
tions.     The  analytical   methods  then 
known  would  not  permit  him  to  dis- 
cover the  curious  fact,  that  the  time  of 
a  total  vibration  is  not  sensibly  altered 
by  this  cause,  except  so  far  as  it  dimi- 
nishes the  extent  of  the  swing,  and  thus 
in  fact,  (paradoxical  as  it  may  sound) 
rer^iers   each    oscillation   successively 
more  rapid,  though  in  a  very  small 
degree.      He  does  indeed    make    the 
same  remark,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
air  will  not  affect  the  time  of  the  oscilla- 
tion, but  that  assertion  was  a  conse- 
quence of  his  erroneous  belief  that  the 
time  of  vibration  in  all  arcs  is  the  same. 
Had  he  been  aware  of  the  variation,  Uiere 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  could  have 
reived  that  this  result  is  not  affected 
>t    In  this  letter  is  the  first  mention 


of  the  theorem,  that  the  times  of  fall 
down  all  the  chords  drawn  fi-om  the 
lowest  point  of  a  circle  are  equal ;  and 
another,  from  which  Galileo  afterwards 
deduced  the  curious  result,  that  it  takes 
less  time  to  fall  down  the  curve  than 
down  the   chord,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  is  the  direct  and  shortest  course. 
In  conclusion  he  says,  "  Up  to  this  point 
1  can  go  without  exceeding  the  hmits  of 
mechanics,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  demonstrate  that  all  arcs  are  passed 
in  the  same  time,  which  is  what  I  am 
seeking.**      In  1604  he  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Sarpi,  suggesting  the 
false  theory  sometimes  called  Baliani*s, 
who  took  it  from  Galileo. 
'   "Returning  to  the  subject  of  motion, 
in  which  I  was  entirely  without  a  fixed 
principle,  from  which  to   deduce  the 
phenomena  I  have  observed,  I  have  hit 
upon  a  proposition,  which  seems  natural 
and  hkely  enough ;  and  if  I  take  it  for 
granted,  I  can  show  that  the  spaces 
passed  in  natural  motion   are  in   the 
double  proportion  of  the  times,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  spaces  pass^  in  equal 
times  are  as  the  odd  numoers  beginning 
from  unity,  and  the  rest.    The  principle 
is  this,  that  the  swiftness  of  the  move- 
able increases  in  the  proportion  of  its 
distance  from  the  point  whence  it  began 
to  move ;  as  for  instance, — if  a  heavy 
body  drop  from  A  towards 
A  -        D,  by  the  Une  ABCD.  I 
suppose  the  degree  of  velo- 
city which  it  has  at  B  to 
bear  to  the  velocity  at  C  the 
B  "i       ratioof  ABtoAC.    I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  your  Rever- 
ence will  consider  this,  and 
Q  .        tell  me  your  opinion  of  it. 
If  we  admit  this  principle, 
not  only,  as  I  have  said,  shall 
we  demonstrate  the    other 
D  -J       conclusions,  but  we    have 
it  in  our  power  to  show  that 
a  body  falling  naturally,  and  another 
projected  upwards,  pass  through  the 
same  degrees  of  velocity.  For  if  the  pro- 
jectile be  cast  up  from!)  to  A,  it  is  clear 
that  at  D  it  has  force  enough  to  reach 
A,  and  no  farther ;   and  when  it  has 
reached  C  and  B,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
it  is  still  joined  to  a  degree  of  force 
capable  of  carrying  it  to  A :  thus  it  is 
manifest  that  the  forces  at  D,  C  and  B 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  A  B,  A  C, 
and  A  D ;  so  that  if,  in  falling,  the  degrees 
of  velocity  observe  the  same  proportion, 
that  is  true  which  I  have  hitherto  main* 
tained  and  believed." 


We  h>ve  so  neui  of  knairin^  how  of  GeLIeo's  (econd  ind  correct  theory, 

orij  Qtlileo  diaoovered  the  faUacv  of  thai  the  spaces  varv  as  the  squares  of 

Qua  rMwoin^  In  his  Dukgues  on  Mo-  the  tioiea.    He  had  been  investigating 

tion,  which  contain  the  correct  theory,  the  curre  of  swiRest  descent,  and  found 

tw  t^as  put  this  erroneouEi  supposition  it  to  be  a  cycloid,  the  same  cunre  in 

in   the   rooiith   of  Sa^reilo,    on   which  which   Hiiyghena   had   already  proved 

Balviali  reinnrks,  "  Yoiir  discourse  has  that  all  oscillations  are  made  in  accu- 

so  much  likelihood  in  it,  that  our  author  rately  equal  times.    "  J  Ihbk  it,"  says 

himself  did  not  deny  to  me  when  I  pro-  he,  "  worttiy  of  remark  that  tha  iden- 

poseditto  him,  that  he  also  liaJ  l«en  tityonlyoccurs  on  Galileo's  supposition, 

?or    some  time  in  the  same  niislake.  so  that  this  alone  might  lead  us  to  pro- 

But  that  which  I  afterwards   extremely  sume  it  to  be  the  real  law  of  nature, 

wondered  at,  was  to  see  discovered  in  For  n^ure,  which  always  does  every* 

four  plain  words,  not  only  the  falsity,  thing  in  the  very  simplest  manner,  thui 

but  the  impossibility  o(  a  supposition  makes  one  line  ao  double  work,  whereai 

ciirnin^  \Mih  it  so  much  of  seeiiiing  on  any  other  supposition,  we  must  have 

truili,  thai  aUlimigli  1  proposed  it  to  had  two  lines,  one  for  equal  oscillations, 

many,  I  never  met  with  any  one  but  did  the  other  for  the  ahotteat  descent."* 

freely  admit  it  to  Ije  so;  and  yet  it  is  as  Venturi  mentions  a  letter  addressed 

false  and  impossible  as  that  motion  is  to  Galileo  in  Ma^Ifi09  byLucaValerio, 

made  in  an  mslant :  for  if  the  velocities  thanking  him  to  his  experiment*  on 

are  as  the  spaces  passed,  those  spaces  the  descent  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes, 

will  be  passed  in  equal  times,  and  con-  His  method  of  making  these  experi- 

■equentJy  all  motion  must  be  instania-  ments  is  detailed  in  the  Diali^ues  on 

neous."    The  following  manner  of  puU  Motion: — "In  a  rule,  or  rather  plank: 

ting  tliis  reasoning  will  perhi^  make  of  wood,  about  twelve  yards  long,  naif  a 

the  conclusion  ckwer.    The  velocity  at  yard  broad  one  way.  and  three  inches 

any  point  ia  the  space  that  would  be  the  other,  we  made  upon  the  narrow 

passed  in  the  next  moment  of  time,  if  side  or  ed^  a  groove  of  little  more  than 

the  motion  be  tupposed  to  continue  tlie  an.  inch  wide :  we  cut  it  very  straight, 

same  as  at  that  point    At  the  beginning  and,  to  make  it  very  smooth  and  aleek, 

of  the  time,  when  the  txidy  b  at  nit,  the  we  glued  upon  it  a  piece  of  vellum,  po- 

molion  ia  none ;  and  th^efoK,  on  this  lished  and  smooihed  as  exactly  as  pos- 

Ibeoiy.  the  space  passed  in  the  next  sible,and  in  thiLlwc  let  fall  avcry  liard, 

moment  is  none,  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  round,  and  smooth  brass  ball,  raising 

that  the  tKxly  cannot  b^n  to  move  ac-  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ptanh  a  yard  or 

cording  to  the  supposed  law.  two  at  pleasure  above  the  horizontal 

A                  I.  ',  noticed  by  Guido  plane.  We  observed,  in  the  manner  that 

Gra          ,          ,     ijiiit-ntary  on  Galileo's  1  shall  tellyou  presenlly.the  timewluch 

Diaj>:_i'.i.'-    in    Million,  is  lliat  liiis  false  it  spent  in  running  down,  and  repeats 

law   ut   ai'eeleration    is   precisely    that  the  same  observation  atmin  and  again 

which  would  make  a  circular  arc  the  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  time,  in  which 

■hoirtest  line  of  descent  betneen  two  we  never  found  any  difference,  no,  not 

pven  points ;  and  although  in  general  so  much  as  the  tenth  part  of  one  beak 

Galileo  only  declared  that  the  fall  down  of  the  pulse.    Having  made  and  settled 

Ihe  arc  is  made  in  less  lime  than  down  this  experiment,  we  let  the  same  ball 

thectiord  lin  which  he  is  quite  correct),  descend  lhrou£;h  a  fourth  part   only  of 

yet  in  some  places  be  seems  to  assert  the  length  of  the  groove,  iind  found  llie 

that  the  circular  arc  is  absolutely  the  measured  time  to  he  exactly  half  the 

shortest  Ibe  of  descent,  which  is  not  former.     Continuing  our  experiments 

true.    It  has  been  thought  possible  that  with  other  poilions  of  the  length,  com- 

Ihe  law,  which  on  r^ection  he  per-  paring  the  fall  through  the  whole  with 

ceived    to  be  impoisihle,  might  have  the  fall  through  half,  two-thirds,  three* 

originally  recommended  itself  to    him  fourths,  in  short,  wiih  the  fall  through 

from  his  perception  that  it  satisfied  his  any  part,  we  found  by  many  hundred 

{irejudice  in  tliis  respect.  experiments  that  the  spaces  passed  over 

Jthn  Bemouilli,  one  of  the  first  ma-  were  as  the  squares  of  the  times,  and 

Ihematicians  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  that  this  was  toe  case  in  all  inclination! 

of  the  isit  century,  haa  given  us  a  proof  of  the  plank ;  during  which,  we  alM  re- 

that  such  a  reason  might  impose  even  _^_-___^^__^^— ^^^— ^ 

on  a  strong  undersUnding, in  thefallow-  ,  j^,  BmmiUi, Opom Oiiui1».'Lh*m».  17K 

mg  ar^meal  urged  by  him  m  favour  tiiB.i.p.iM. 
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marked  that  the  times  of  descent,  on  first  to  remark  that  no  bullet  moves  in  a 
different  inclinations,  observe  accurately  horizontal  line ;  but  his  theory  beyond 
the  proportion  assigned  to  them  farther  this  point  was  very  erroneous,  for  he 
on,  and  demonstrated  by  our  author,  supposed  the  bullet's  path  throus^h  the 
As  to  the  estimation  of  the  time,  we  air  to  be  made  up  of  an  ascending  and 
huns:  up  a  great  bucket  full  of  water,  descending  straight  line,  connected  in 
which  by  a  very  small  hole  pierced  in  the  middle  by  a  circular  arc 
the  bottom  squirted  out  a  fine  thread  Thomas  Digges,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
of  water,  which  we  caught  in  a  small  Newe  Science  of  Great  Artilierie,  came 
glass  during  the  whole  time  of  the  dif-  much  nearer  the  truth;  for  he  remarked*, 
ferent  descents:  then  weighing  from  that  "  The  bullet  violentlve  throwne 
time  to  time,  in  an  exact  pair  of  scales,  out  of  the  peece  by  the  furie  of  the 
the  quantity  of  water  caught  in  this  way,  poulder  hath  two  motions :  the  one  vio- 
the  ditt'erences  and  proportions  of  their  lent,  which  endeuoreth  to  carry  the  bid- 
weights  jrave  the  differences  and  propor-  let  right  out  in  his  line  diagonall,  accord- 
tions  of  the  times ;  and  this  with  such  ing  to  the  direction  of  the  peece's  axis, 
exactness  that,  as  I  said  before,  although  from  whence  the  violent  motion  proceed- 
the  experiments  were  repeated  again  and  eth ;  the  other  naturall  in  the  bullet 
again,  they  never  differed  in  any  degree  itselfe,  which  endeuoreth  still  to  carrye 
worth  noticing:."  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  same  directlye  downeward  by  a 
the  friction,  Galileo  afterwards  substi-  right  line  perpendiculare  to  the  horizon, 
tuted  experiments  with  the  pendulum ;  and  which  dooth  though  insensiblyeeuen 
but  with  all  his  care  he  erred  very  from  the  beginning  by  little  and  little 
widely  in  his  determination  of  the  space  drawe  it  from  that  direct  and  diagonal! 
through  which  a  body  would  fall  in  l",  if  course."  And  a  little  farther  he  ob- 
the  resistance  of  the. air  and  all  other  im-  serves  that  **  These  middle  curve  arkes 
pediments  were  removed.  He  fixed  it  of  the  bullet's  circuite,  compounded  of 
at  4  hraccia :  Mersenne  has  engraved  the  violent  and  naturdl  motions  of  the 
the  length  of  the  •  braccia'  used  by  Ga-  bullet,  aJbeit  they  be  indeed  mere  heli- 
lileo,  in  his  "  Harmonie  Universelle,"  call,  yet  have  they  a  very  great  resena- 
from  which  it  appears  to  be  about  23^  blance  of  the  Arkes  Conical.  And  ia 
English  inches,  so  that  Galileo's  result  randons  above  45°  they  doe  much  re- 
is  rather  less  than  eight  feet.  Mersenne's  semble  the  Hyperbole,  and  in  all  vnder 
own  result  from  direct  observation  was  the  Ellepsis.  But  exactlye  they  neuer 
thirteen  feet :  he  also  made  experiments  accorde,  being  indeed  Spirall  mixte  and 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  with  a  pendulum  Helicall." 

325  feet  long,  the  vibrations  of  which  Perhaps  Digges  deserves  no  greater 

were  made  in  10'' ;  from  this  the  fall  in  credit  from  this  latter  passage  than  the 

1''  might  have  been  deduced  rather  more  praise  of  a  sharp  and  accurate  eye,  for 

than  sixteen  feet,  which  is  very  close  to  he  does  not  appear  to  have  founded  this 

the  truth.  determination  of  the  form  of  the  curve 

From  another  letter  also  written  in  the  on  any  theory  of  the  direct  fall  of  bodies  ; 
early  part  of  1609,  we  learn  that  Galileo  but  Galileo's  arrival  at  the  same  resfult 
was  then  busied  with  examining  the  was  preceded,  as  we  have  seen,  l^  a 
strength  and  resistance  "  of  beams  of  careful  examination  of  the  simplest  phe- 
different  sizes  and  forms,  and  how  much  nomena  into  which  this  compound  mo- 
weaker  they  are  in  the  middle  than  at  tion  may  be  resolved.  But  it  is  time  to 
the  ends,  and  "how  much  greater  weight  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  his  "  Dialogues 
they  can  supi>ort  laid  along  their  whole  on  Motion,'*  these  preliminary  remarks  on 
length,  than  if  sustained  on  a  single  their  subject  matter  having  been  merely 
point,  and  of  what  form  they  should  be  intended  to  show  how  long  before  their 
so  as  to  be  equally  strong  throughout.*'  publication  Galileo  was  in  possession  of 
He  was  also  speculating  on  the  motion  the  principal  theories  contained  in 
of  projectiles,  and  had  satisfied  himself  them. 

that  their  motion  in  a  vertical  direction  Descartes,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mer- 
is  unaffected  by  their  horizontal  velo-  senne,  insinuates  that  Galileo  had  taken 
city;  a  conclusion  which,  combined  with  rnany  things  in  these  Dialogues  from 
his  other  experiments,  led  him  after-  him:  the  two  which  he  especially  in- 
wards to  determine  the  path  of  a  pro-  stances  are  the  isochronism  of  the  pen- 
jectile  in  a  non-resisting  medium  to  be  dulam,  and  the  law  of  the  spaces  vaxyins 
parabolical.  i 

Tartaleais  supposed  to  have  been  the  •  PunmMcrU,  mu 


J  Ihe  squares  of  the  times.*  De^cnDes    do  not  believe  that  it  gnerally  htqipem^ 
-_•!  born  in  15ye  :  we  have  shotvn  ihat     but  I  allow  it  is  not  impossiUe  that  it 


Galileo  observed  iheisoohroniEiQ  of  the  may  happen  occaaionally."    After  this 

pendulum  in  li>^3,  and  knew  Ihe  law  of  the  reader  will   know  what  value  to 

ttMspAcesin  l(>04,B]ihough  he  w^  then  attach  to  the  following  assertion  by  the 

attempting  to  deduce  it  from  an  erro-  same  Descartes ; — "  I   see   nothing  ia 

neous  principle.     As  Descartes  on  more  Galileo's  books  to  envy  him,  and  hardly 

than  one  occasion  has  been  made  to  any  thing  whicii  I  would  own  as  mine  ;** 

iKurptheenditdiietoGaiileo,  (intio  in-  and  then  may  jud^  howfarSalusbury's 

stanoe  more  giaringly  so  than  uhen  he  blunt  declaration  is  borne  out,  "  Whera 

hasbeenabsurdlystyledlheforerunneror  orwhendid  any  one  appear  that  dunt 

NewtonOilwiUnotnemisplacedtomen'  enter  the    lists    with    our    Galileua? 

tion  a  few  ofhis  opinions  on  ihese  sub-  save  only  one  bold    and  unfoilunate 

jects,  recirded  in  his  letters  to  Mcrsrnnc  Frenchman,  who  yet  no  sooner  came 

in  t!i^  r-^!l,- <■■:-!!  ■  •"  Vih  '.--rrr;  ]•:■<:  rin  rl :  wilhin  the  ring  but  he  was  hissed  out 

HI  Tlie  principalmerit  of  Deseartei most 
bodies  thrown  up  m  the  air  take  neither  uodoubledly  be  derived  from  the  great 
more  nor  less  time  to  rise  than  to  fall  advances  he  made  in  what  are  gener^^ 
again ;  and  you  will  excase  me  if  I  say  termed  Abstract  or  Pure  Mathematics ; 
th2t  I  look  upon  the  enieriment  as  a  nor  was  he  slow  to  point  out  to  Mersenne 
very  difficult  one  to  make  accurately,  and  his  other  friends  the  acknowledged 
This  proportion  of  increase  according  to  inferiorify  of  Galileo  to  himself  in  this 
the  odd  numbers  1, 3, 5,  7,  &c,  which  respect.  We  have  not  sufficient  proof 
is  in  Galileo,  and  which  I  think  I  wrote  that  this  diSerence  would  have  existed 
to  you  sometime  l)aGk,  cannot  t>e  true,  as  if  Galileo's  attention  had  been  equally 
I  Itelieve  I  intimated  at  the  same  directed  to  tliat  object ;  the  singular 
time,  unless  we  make  two  or  three  sup-  elegance  of  some  of  his  geometrical 
positions  which  are  entirely  false.  One  constructions  indicates  great  talent  for 
IS  Galileo's  opinion,  that  motion  in-  this  as  welt  as  for  his  own  more  fa- 
creases  gradually  from  the  slowest'de-  vourite  speculations.  But  he  was  far 
gree ;  and  the  oUier  is,  that  the  ur  more  profitably  employed :  geometry 
makes  no  resistance."  In  a  latdinetter  and  pure  mathematics  already  far  out- 
to  the  same  person  he  saya,  apparently  stripped  any  useful  application  of  their 
nilh  some  uneasinets,  "  I  twve  been  results  to  physical  science,  and  it  was 
revising  my  notes  on  Galileo,  in  which  the  business  of  Galileo's  life  to  bring  np 
I  have  not  said  exprewly,  that  falling  the  latter  to  the  same  level.  He  found 
bodies  do  not  pass  thnuBTi  ever;  degree  abstract  theorems  already  demonstrated 
of  slowness,  but  I  said  maX  this  cannot  in  sufficient  number  for  his  purpose,  nor 
K'  I.'.!  iiiirl  v,:ii.  v!  l,'i.'.MEi^  \^liit  was  there  occasion  to  task  his  genius  in 
weight  j*;  ir/irVA  cniiirs  I'l  the  same  search  of  new  methods  of  iHiUiy.'till 
Ihmg,  As  to  your  einmple,  1  grant  all wasexhausted whichcouMbeleallied 
that  it  proves  that  every  degree  of  velo-  iri'i,  :  . .  i  lesult 
cUv  is  infinitely  divisible,  but  not  that  a  of  hi^  I.;!  l.ll-.  \  ..  ::.  r  ;i,  ■;,  ■  ,,;,'|.  ^mme- 
falJing  iKidjr  actually  passes  through  all  ilialely  ^iii.'ci:(-<lini;  Galilto,  the  study  of 
these  divisions. — It  is  certain  tliat  a  nature  was  no  longer  in  arrear  of  the 
stone  b.nol  equdly  disposed  to  receive  abstract  theories  of  numlwr  and  mea- 
a  new  motion  or  increase  of  velocity,  sure :  and  when  the  genius  o(  Newton 
when  it  is  already  moving  very  quickly,  pressed  it  forward  to  a  still  higher  de- 
and  when  it  is  moving  slowly.  Uut'I  gree  of  perfection,  it  became  necessary 
believe  that  I  am  now  able  to  determine  to  discover  nt  the  same  lime  more  power- 
in  what  proportion  ttie  velocity  of  a  stone  ful  inslrunienis  of  investisnlion.  This 
increases,  not  when  Ming  in  a  vacuum,  atteraatmg  process  has  been  successfully 
but  in  this  substantial  atmosphere, —  continuedtothepreseottime; theaualyrt 
However  1  havenowgotmymindfullof  acts  as  the  pioneer  of  the  naturalist, 
-other  tilings,  and  I  Canna4  amuse  mf  self  io  that  the  atntract  researches,  which  at 
■rilh  hunting  this  out,  tvir  it  it  a  mattfr  first  have  no  value  but  in  the  eyes  of 
fr/mwA  aiilitt/,"  Ileafterwards returns  those  to  whom  an  elegant  formula,  in 
once  more  to  the  same  subject: — "  As  its  own  beauty,  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  what  Galileo  says,  that  ftlline  bodies  as  real  and  as  refined  as  ■  painting  or 
pus  Ihrough  every  degree  of  velocity,  I  a  statue,  are  often  found  to  furnish  tb« 

•  UtinideDBMrtM.    Parit,  lt»J.  •  Hitli.  Cell.  tbL  >i. 
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only  means   foi^  penetrating  into   the  body  has  by  natiure  an  intrinsic  principle 

most   intricate  and  concealed   pheno-  of  moving  towards  the  common  centre 

mena  of  natural  philosophy.  of  heavy  things ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 

Descartes    and  Pelambre  agree    in  centre  of  our  terrestrial  globe,  with  a 

suspecting   that  Galileo  preferred  the  motion  continually  accelerated  in  such 

dialogistic  form  for  his  treatises,  because  manner  that  in  ecjual  times  there  are 

it  afforded  a  ready  opportunity  for  him  always  equal  additions  of  velocity.   This 

to  praise  his  own  mventions :  the  reason  is  to  be  understood  as  holding  true  only 

ivliich  he  himself  ^ave  is,  the  greater  when  all  accidental  and  external  impe- 

facility  for  introducmg  new  matter  and  diments  are  removed,  amongst  which  is 

collateral  inquiries,  such  as  he  seldom  one  that  we  cannot  obviate,  namely,  the 

failed  to  add  each  time  that  he  reperused  resistance  of  the  medium.   This  opposes 

his  work.    We  shall  select  in  the  first  itself,  less  or  more,  accordingly  as  it  is 

place  enough  to  show  the  extent  of  his  to  open  more  slowly  or  hastily  to  make 

knowledge    on   the   principal  subject,  way  for  the  moveable,  which  being  by 

motion,  and  shall  then  allude  as  well  its  own  nature,  as  I  have  said,  continu- 

as  our  limits  will  allow  to  the  various  ally  accelerated,  consequently  encoun- 

other  points  incidentally  brought  for-  ters  a  continually  increasing  resistance 

ward.  in  the  medium,  until  at  last  the  velocity 

The  dialogues  are  between  the  same  reaches  that  degree,  and  the  resistance 
speakers  as  in  the  "  System  of  the  that  power,  that  they  balance  each 
World  ;**  and  in  the  first  Simplicio  gives  other ;  all  fiirther  acceleration  is  pre- 
Aristotle's  proof,*  that  motion  in  a  va-  vented,  and  the  moveable  continues  ever 
cuum  is  impossible,  because  according  after  with  an  uniform  and  equable  mo- 
to  him  bodies  move  with  velocities  in  the  tion."  That  such  a  limiting  velocity  is  not 
compound  ptroportion  of  their  weights  greater  than  some  which  may  be  exhi- 
and  the  rarities  of  the  mediums  through  bited  may  be  proved  as  Galileo  suggested 
which  they  move.  And  since  the  density  by  firing  a  bullet  upwards,  which  will  in 
of  a  vacuum  bears  no  assignable  ratio  its  descent  strike  tne  ground  with  lesa 
to  that  of  any  medium  in  which  motion  force  than  it  would  have  done  if  imme- 
has  been  observed,  any  body  which  diately  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun ;  for  he 
should  employ  time  in  moving  through  argued  that  the  degree  of  velocity  which 
the  latter,  would  pass  through  the  same  the  air's  resistance  is  capable  of  dimi- 
distance  in  a  vacuum  instantaneously,  nishing  must  be  greater  than  that  which 
which  is  impossible.  Salviati  replies  by  could  ever  be  reached  by  a  body  Calling 
denying  the  axioms,  and  asserts  that  if  naturally  from  rest.  **  I  do  not  think 
a  cannon  ball  weighing  200  lbs.,  and  a  the  present  occasion  a  fit  one  for  ex- 
musket  ball  weighing  half  a  pound,  be  amining  the  cause  of  this  acceleration 
dropped  together  fr^  a  tower  200  of  natural  motion,  on  which  the  opinions 
yards  high,  the  former  will  not  antici-  of  philosophers  are  much  divided ;  some 
pate  the  latter  by  so  much  as  a  foot ;  referring  it  to  the  approach  towards  the 
**  and  I  would  not  have  you  do  as  some  centre,  some  to  the  continual  diminution 
are  >yont,  who  fasten  upon  some  saying  of  that  part  of  the  medium  remaining 
of  mine  that  may  want  a  hair*s  breadth  to  be  divided,  some  to  a  certain  extru- 
of  the  truth,  and  under  this  hair  they  sion  of  the  ambient  milium,  which 
seek  to  hide  another  man's  blunder  as  uniting  again  behind  the  moveable 
big  as  a  cable.  Aristotle  says  that  an  presses  and  hurries  it  forwards.  All 
iron  ball  weighing  1 00  lbs.  will  fall  from  these  fancies,  with  others  of  the  like  sort» 
the  height  of  1 00  yards  while  a  weight  ^e  might  spend  our  time  in  examining, 
of  one  pound  foUs  but  one  yard :  I  say  and  with  little  to  gain  by  resolving 
ttiey  will  reach  the  ground  together,  them.  It  is  enough  for  our  author  at 
They  find  the  bigger  to  anticipate  the  present  that  we  understand  his  object  to 
less  by  two  inches,  and  under  these  two  oe  the  investigation  and  examination  of 
inches  they  seek  to  hide  Aristotle's  99  some  phenomena  of  a  motion  so  acce- 
yards/*  In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  this  lerated,  (no  matter  what  ma^  be  the 
argument  Salviati  formally  announces  cause,)  that  the  momenta  of  velocity, 
the  principle  which  is  the  foundation  from  the  beginning  to  move  from  rest, 
of  the  whole  of  Galileo's  theory  of  mo-  increase  in  the  simple  propoilion  in 
tion,  and  which  must  therefore  be  which  the  time  inueases,  wliich  'is  as 
quoted  in  his  own  words : — '*  A  heavy  much  as  to  say,  that  in  equal  times  are 

■  equal  additions  of  velocity.    And  if  it 

•  Thft,  Lib.  iT.  c.  8.  shall  tum  out  that  the  phenomena  de- 


momtratol  on  thii  tapponbon  are  veri- 
llcd  in  Um  motkm  of  nlliag  and  natu- 
nUjr  Bocderated  weighti,  we  may  thence 
ccniitade  that  the  axiumnl  definition 
d(M>  deKritM  the  motioB  of  heavy  bo- 
din,  and  that  it  is  true  that  their  acce- 
leration variei  in  the  ratio  of  the  time 
of  motion." 

When  Galileo  fint  nubhshed  these 
Dialoguet  on  Motion,  he  was  obhged 
to  rot  hit  demonMrations  upon  another 
principle  beridei,  nundy,  that  the  velo- 
tatj  acquired  in  ftUing  down  all  inclined 
idanes  t^lhe  lame  perpendicular  height 
utheeame.  As  this  retail  was  derived 
directly  from  experiment,  and  from  that 
only,  h)9  theory  was  so  far  imperfect 
tUl  be  could  show  its  consistency  with 
Uie  atmve  supposed  law  of  acceleration. 
WhenViviani  was  atudying  with  Galileo, 
be  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  this 
chasm  in  the  reasoning ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  Galileo,  aa 
he  lay  the  same  night,  sleepless  through 
indisposition,  discoveied  the  proof  which 
he  had  long  sought  in  vain,  and  in- 
troduced it  uito  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions. The  third  dialogue  is  princi- 
pally taken  up  with  theorems  un  the 
direct  fall  of  boaiet,  their  times  of  descent 
down  differently  mclined  planes,  which 
in  planes  of  tlie  same  heisht  he  deter- 
mined to  be  as  the  len^ns,  and  with 
other  inquiries  connected  with  the  same 
subject,  such  as  the  slrai^t  Unes  of 
shortest  descent  under  di&rent  data, 

1  he  fourth  dialogue  is  appropriated 
to  projectile  motion,  determmed  upon 
the  principle  that  the  horiiontal  motion 
will  continue  the  same  as  if  there  were 
no  vertical  motion,  and  the  vertical  mo- 
tion as  if  there  were  no  horiiontal  mo- 
tion.    "  Let  A  B  represent  a  horizontal 
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fine  or  fdane  placed  on  high,  on  which 
let  a  body  be  carried  with  an  equable 
mofioB  from  A  towards  B,  and  the  sup- 

rt  of  the  pLuie  bein^  takep  away  at 
let  the  natural  motion  dBwnwards 
doe  to  the  bocljr'*  weight  come,  upon  it 


in  the  diiection  of  tke  perpendicular 
B  N.  Moreover  let  flie  straight  line 
B  E  drawn  in  the  direction  A  B  be  taken 
to  represent  the  flow,  or  measure,  of  the 
time,  on  which  let  any  number  of  equal 
parts  B  C,  C  D,  D  E,  Ssc.  be  marked  at 
pleasure,  and  from  the  points  C,  D,  E, 
let  lines  be  drawn  parallel  lo  B  N ;  in 
the  first  of  these  let  any  part  G I  be 
taken,  and  let  D  F  tw  taken  four  times 
as  great  as  C  I,  E  H  nine  times  as 
great,  and  so  on,  proportionally  to  the 
squares  of  the  lines  B  C,  B  D,  B  E,  See, 
or,  as  we  say,  in  the  double  proportion 
of  these  lines.  Now  if  we  suppose 
that  whilst  by  its  equable  horizontal 
motion  the  body  moves  from  B  to  C,  it 
also  descends  by  its  weight  through  C  I, 
at  the  end  of  the  time  denoted  by  B  C 
it  will  be  at  I.  Moreover  in  the  lime 
BD,  double  of  B  C,  it  will  have  fallen 
four  times  as  far,  for  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Treatise  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
spaces  fallen  through  by  a  heavy  body 
vary  as  the  squares  of  the  times.  Simi- 
larly at  the  end  of  the  time  B  E,  or 
three  times  B  C,  it  wiJi  have  fil^len 
through  E  H,  and  will  lie  at  H.  And  it 
is  plain  that  the  points  1,  F,H,  are  ia 
the  sameparaboficallineBIFH.  The 
same  demonstration  will  apply  if  we 
take  any  number  of  equal  partjcles  of 
time  of  whatever  duration." 

The  curve  called  here  a  Parabola  by 
Galileo,  is  one  of  those  which  results 
from  cutting  straight  through  a  Cone, 
and  thn^ore  is  called  also  one  of  the 
Conic  Sections,  the  curious  properties 
of  which  curve*  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  geometricians  long  before  Galileo 
thus  liejgan  to  point  out  their  intimate 
connexion  with  the  phenomena  of  mo- 
tion. After  tlie  proposition  we  have 
just  eiLtracled,  he  proceeds  to  anticipate 
some  objections  to  the  theory,  and  ex- 
plams  that  the  course  of  a  projectile 
will  not  be  aceumlely  a  parabola  for 
two  reasons:  purtly  on  account  of  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  partly  be- 
cause a  horizontal  line,  or  one  equi- 
distant from  thu  earth's  centre,  is  not 
straivrht.  but  circular.  The  latter  cause 
of  dilterence  will,  however,  as  he  says, 
be  insensible  in  all  such  experiments  as 
we  are  able  to  make.  The  rest  of  the 
Dialogue  is  taken  up  with  diHerent  con- 
strueiioiis  for  ttetermmine  the  circum- 
slaiifi-^i  ot  1hfn)i)liou  ol  iimjediles,  as 
their  range,  greatest  height,  8ec.  ;  and  it 
-  proved  that,  with  a  given  f 
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of  45^,  the  rang:e8  of  all  angles  equally  dently  had  adopted  the  common  notion 
inclined  above  and  below  45°  corre-  of  suction,  for  he  compares  the  column 
spending  exactly  to  each  other.  of  water  to  a  rod  of  metal  suspended 
One  of  the  most  interesting:  subjects  from  its  u])per  end,  which  may  be  length- 
discussed  in  these  dialogues  is  the  far  ened  till  it  breaks  with  its  own  weight, 
mous  notion  of  Nature*s  horror  of  a  It  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  that 
vacuum  or  empty  space,  which  the  old  he  failed  to  observe  how  simply  these phe* 
school  of  philosophy  considered  as  im-  nomena  m'^y  l)e  explained  by  a  refer- 
possible  to  be  obtained.  Galileo's  notions  ence  to  the  weight  of  the  elastic  atmo- 
of  it  were  very  different;  for  although  sphere,  which  he  was  perfectly  well  ac- 
he still  unadvisedly  adhered  to  the  old  quainted  with,  and  endeavoured  by  the 
phrase  to  denote  the  resistance  expe-  following  ingenious  experiment  to  de- 
rienced  in  endeavouring  to  separate  two  termine  : — **  Take  a  large  glass  flask 
smooth  surfaces,  he  was  so  far  from  with  a  bent  neck,  and  round  its  mouth 
looking  upon  a  vacuum  as  an  impossi-  tie  a  leatliem  pipe  with  a  valve  in  it, 
bility,  that  he  has  described  an  appa-  through  which  water  may  be  forced  into 
ratus  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  mea-  the  flask  with  a  syringe  without  suffer- 
sure  the  force  necessary  to  produce  one.  ing  any  air  to  escape,  so  that  it  will  be 
This  consisted  of  a  cylin-  compressed  witliin  the  bottle.  It  will  be 
der,  into  which  is  tightly  found  difficult  to  force  in  more  than 
fitted  a  piston ;  through  about  three-fourths  of  what  the  flask 
the  centre  of  the  piston  will  hold,  which  must  be  carefully 
passes  a  rod  with  a  coni-  weighed.  The  valve  must  then  be 
cal  valve,  which,  when  opened,  and  just  so  much  air  will  rush 
drawn  down,  shuts  the  out  as  would  in  its  natural  density  oc- 
aperture  closely,  support-  cupy  the  space  now  flUed  by  the  water, 
ing  a  basket.  The  space  between  the  Weigh  the  vessel  a^in ;  the  differ- 
piston  and  cylinder  being  filled  full  of  ence  will  show  the  weight  of  that  quan* 
water  poured  in  through  the  aperture,  the  tity  of  air*."  By  these  means,  which 
valve  is  closed,  the  vessel  reversed,  and  the  modem  experimentalist  will  see  were 
weights  nre  added  till  the  piston  is  drawn  scarcely  capable  of  much  accuracy,  Gra- 
forcibly  downwards.  Galileo  concluded  lileo  found  that  air  was  four  hundred 
that  the  weight  of  the  piston,  rod,  and  times  lighter  than  water,  instead  of  ten 
added  weights,  would  be  the  measure  of  times,  which  was  the  proportion  fixed 
the  force  of  resistance  to  the  vacuum  on  by  Aristotle.  The  real  proportion  ii 
which  he  supposed  would  take  place  be-  about  830  times, 
tween  the  piston  and  lower  surface  of  The  true  theory  of  the  rise  of  water 
the  water.  The  defects  in  this  appa-  in  a  lifting-pump  is  commonly  dated 
ratus  for  the  purpose  intended  are  of  no  from  TorriceUi's  famous  experiment 
consequence,  so  far  as  regards  the  pre-  with  a  column  of  mercury,  m  IS^A^ 
sent  argument,  and  it  is  perhaps  need-  when  he  found  that  the  greatest  height 
less  to  observe  that  he  was  mistaken  in  at  which  it  would  stand  is  fourteen 
supposing  the  water  would  not  descend  times  less  than  the  height  at  which  water 
with  the  piston.  This  experiment  occa-  will  stand,  which  is  exactly  the  propor- 
sions  a  remark  from  Sagredo,  that  he  tion  of  weight  between  water  and  mer- 
had  observed  that  a  litting  -  pump  cury.  The  following  curious  letter  from 
would  not  work  when  the  water  in  the  Baliani,  in  1630,  shows  that  the  original 
cistern  had  sunk  to  the  depth  of  thirty,  merit  of  suggesting  the  real  cause  be- 
five  feet  below  the  valve ;  that  he  thought  longs  to  him,  and  renders  it  still  more 
the  pump  was  injured,  and  sent  for  the  unaccountable  that  Galileo,  to  whom  it 
maker  of  it,  who  assured  him  that  no  was  addressed,  should  not  at  once  have 
pump  upon  that  construction  would  lift  adopted  the  same  view  of  the  subject : — 
water  from  so  great  a  depth.  This  story  '*  I  nave  believed  that  a  vacuum  may 
is  sometimes  told  of  Galileo,  as  if  he  exist  naturally  ever  since  I  knew  that 
had  said  sneeringly  on  this  occasion  the  air  has  sensible  weight,  and  that  you 
that  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum  does  taught  me  in  one  of  your  letters  how  to 
not  extend  beyond  thirty-five  feet ;  but  find  its  weight  exactly,  though  I  have 
it.is  very  plain  that  if  he  had  made  such  not  yet  succeeded  with  that  experiment, 
an  observation,  it  would  have  been  se-  From  that  moment  I  took  up  the  notion 

riously ;  and  in  fact  by  such  a  limi-  — — 

tation    he  deprived  the  notion  of  the  ,  *  ?t  ^m  beta  weaUy  prop«»ed  to  d€itma»  tk* 

principal  part  of  its  absurdity.    He  evi-  ^H  2;>;«»»-p^"«  '^  »>jr .  pw-* 
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thai  it  u  not  rtpugBMit  "to  the  nature  posed  to  be^.    He  then  proceeds  with 

of  thiagi  that  there  should  be  a  vacuum,  these  remarkable  words : — *'  If  we  raise 

but  mmly  that  it  is  dtficott  to  produce,  the  plane  higher  and  higher,  one  of  these 

To  csqptoin  nifaelf  more  clearly  :  if  we  areas  terminates  in  the  circumference  of 

allow  that  the  air  has  vreight,  there  is  no  a  circle,  and  the  other  in  a  point,  for 

diffinmne  betveen  air  «id  water  except  such  are  the  upper  rim  of  the  basin  ajid 

in  degree.    At  the  bottom  of  the  sea  the  top  of  the  cone.    Now  since  in  the 

the  weight  of  the  water  above  me  com-  diminution  of  the  two  areas  they  to  the 

pneasce  eveiything  round  my  body,  and  very  last  maintain  then-  equality  to  one 

It  strikes  me  that  the  same  thing  must  another,  it  is  in  my  thoughts  proper  to 

b^peninthe  av,  we  being  placed  at  say  that  the  highest  and  ultimate  terms  t 

the  bottom  of  its  immensity ;  we  do  not  of  such  diminutions  are  equal,  and  not 

led  its  weight,  nor  the  compression  one  infinitely  bigger  than  the  other.    It . 

round  ns,  beeanse  our  bodka  are  made  seems  therefore  that  the  circumference 

eapahle  of  supporting  it.    But  if  we  of  a  large  circle  may  be  said  to  be  equal 

were  in  a  vacuum,  then  tiie  weight  of  to  one  single  point    And  why  may  not 

the  air  above  our  heads  would  be  felt,  these  be  called  equal  if  they  be  the  last 

It  would  be  felt  very  great,  but  not  infi-  remainders  and  vestiges   left  by  equal 

nite,  and  therefore  determinable,  and  it  magnitudes  {  ?" 
might  be  overcome  by  a  force  proper-        We  think  no  one  can  refuse  to  ad- 

tioned  to  it.    In  fact  I  estimate  it  to  be  mit  the  probability,  that  Newton  may 

such  that,  to  make  a  vacuum,  I  believe  have  found  in  such  passages  as  these 

we  require  a  force  greater  thiui  that  <^  the  first  germ  of  the  idea  of  his  prime 

a  column  of  water  thirty  feet  high*.**  and  ultimate  ratios,  which  afterwards 

This  subject  is  introduced  by  some  ob-  became   in  '  his   hands   an  instrument 

servations  on  the  force  of  cohesion,  6a-  of  such  power.    As  to  the  paradox!- 

liJeo  seeming  to  be  of  opinion  that,  al-  cal  result,  Descartes  undoubtedly  has 

though   it  cannot  be   adequately   ac-  given  the  true  answer  to  it  in  saying 

counted  for  by  **  the  great  and  principal  that  it  only  proves  that  the  line  is  not  a 

resistance  to  a  vacuum,  yet  that  per-  greater  area  than  the  point  is.    Whilst 

haps  a  sufficient  cause  may  be  found  by  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  unin* 

considering  every  body  as  composed  of  teresting   to    remark    that    something 

very  minute  piurticles,  between  every  similar  to  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  seems 

two  of  which  is  exerted  a  similar  resist-  to  have  been  lying  dormant  in  the  minds 

ance.**     This  remark  serves  to  lead  to  a  of  the  mathematicians  of  6alileo*s  era» 

discussion  on  indivisibles  and  in&iite  for  Inchoifer  illustrates  his  argument  in 

quantities,  of  which  we  shall  merdy  ex-  the  treatise  we  have  already  mentioned* 

tract  what  GaUleo  gives  as  a  curious  that  the  Copemicans  may  deduce  some 

paradox  suggested  in  the  course  of  it.  true  results  from  what  he  terms  their 

lie  supposes  a  basin  to  be  formed  <by  absurd  hj^othesis,  by  observing,  that 

scooping  a  hemisphere  out  of  a  ^hnder,  mathematicians  may  deduce  the  truth 

and  a  cone  to  be  taken  of  the  same  that  a  line  is  length  without  breadth, 

depth   and   base    as   the   hemisphere,  from  the  false  and  physically  impossible 

It  is  easy  to  show,  if  the  cone  and  supposition  that  a  pomt  flows,  and  that 

scooped   cylinder    be    both    supposed  a  line  is  the  fluxion  of  a  point  $. 
to  be  cnt  by  the  same  plane,  parallel  to       A  suggestion  that  perhaps  fire  dis- 

<«olves  bodies  by  insinuating  itself  be* 
tween  their  minute  particles,  brings  on 
the  subject  of  tlie  violent  effects  of  heat 
and  light ;  on  which  Sagredo  inquires, 
whether  we  are  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  effect  of  light  does  or  does  not  re- 
quire time.  Simplicio  is  ready  with  an 
answer,  that  the  disdiaige  of  artillery 

the  one  on  which  both  ttind.  that  the  P'-ov«'  the  traMmMwon  of  light  to  be 
area  of  the  rii^  C  D  E  P  tilhs  discovered 

in  thervHfi^er  IS  eauAl  tof1w»  arpa  nf  thp        *  0*^«o  *^*>  »•«»•  >n  the  wwne  way  ob  the 

m  ine  cynnoer  is  equai  lo  me  area  oi  ine    equality  of  the  soUds  kundior  on  the  cutting  plane. 

COrresponmng  circular  section  AB  of  the     bat  one  k  sufficient  for  our  present  porpoiie. 

cone.wberever  the  cutting  plane  is  sup-       j  an  aitiwimi  e  uitimi  tennini. 

*  ^  '^  '^  tt^ultimerelJquieevestigielasciatedagraiidesM 

§  Pnnctum  ftaere,  et  lineaiB  eue  fluxam  ponetL 
•  YeMaii,  ni.  ii.  Tract.  SyUept.  Romie,  1633. 
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instantaneous,  to  which  Sagredo  cau-  undulations  which  will  be  seen  regu- 
tiously  replies,  that  nothing  can  be  ga-  larly  spreading  round  the  glass,  will 
thered  from  that  experiment  except  that  suddenly  split  into  two,  proving  that 
light  travels  more  swiftly  than  sound ;  the  vibrations  that  occasion  the  octave 
nor  can  we  draw  any  decisive  conclusion  arc  double  those  belonging  to  the  sim- 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun.    "  Who  can  pie  note.'*     Gralileo  then  describes    a 
assure  us  that  he  is  not  in  the  horizon  method  he  discovered    by  accident  of 
before  his  rays  reach  our  sight  ?"    Sal-  measuring  the  length  of  these  waves  more 
viati  then  mentions  an  experiment  by  accurately  than  can  be  done  in  the  «gi- 
which  he  endeavoured  to  examine  this  tated  water.    He  was  scraping  a  brass 
question.    Two  observers  are  each  to  be  plate  with  an  iron  chisel,  to  take  out 
tarnished  with  a  lantern :   as  soon  as  some  spots,  and  moving  the  tool  rapidly 
the  first  shades  his  light,  the  second  is  to  upon  the  plate,  he  occasionally  heard  a 
discover  his,  and  this  is  to  be  repeated  hissing  and  whistling  sound,  very  shrill 
at  a  short  distance  till  the  observers  are  and  audible,  and  whenever  this  occur- 
perfect  in  the  practice.    The  same  thing  Ted,  and  then  only,  he  observed  the 
IS  to  be  tried  at  the  distance  of  sevenu  |»ght  dust  on  the  plate  to  arrange  itself 
miles,  and  if  the  first  observer  perceive  in  a  long  row  of  small  parallel  streaks 
any  delay  between  shading  his  own  light  equidistant   from  each  other.     In  re- 
and  the  appearance  of  his  companion's,  peated  experiments  he  produced  differ- 
it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  time  taken  ent  tones  by  scraping  with  greater  or 
by  the  light  in  traversing  twice  the  dis-  less  velocity,    and  remarked  that  the 
tance  between  them.    He  allows  that  he  streaks  produced  by  the  acute  sounds 
could  discover  no  perceptible  interval  at  stood  closer  together  than  those  from 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  at  which  he  had  the  low  notes.    Among  the  sounds  pro- 
tried  the  experiment,  but  recommends  duced  were  two,  which    by  compari- 
that  with  the  help  of  a  telescope  it  should  son  with  a  viol  he  ascertained  to  differ 
be  tried  at  much  greater  distances.    Sir  by  an  exact  fifth  ;  and  measuring  the 
Kenelm  Digby  remarks  on  this  pas-  spaces  occupied  by  the  streaks  in  both 
sage :  "  It  may  be  objected  (if  there  be  experiments,   he  found    thirty  of   the 
some  observable  tardity  in  the  motion  one  equal  to  forty-five  of  the  other, 
of  light)  that  the  sunne  would  never  be  which  is  exactly  the  known  proportion 
truly"  in  that  place  in  which  unto  our  of  the  lengths  of  strings  of  the  same 
eyes  he  appeareth  to  be ;  because  that  material  which  sound  a  fifth  to  each 
it  being  seene  by  means  of  the  light  other*. 

which  issueth  from  it,  if  that  light  re-  'Salyiati  also  remarks,  that  if  the 
quiredtime  to  move  in,the  sunne  (whose  material  be  not  the  same,  as  for  in- 
motion  is  so  swift e)  would  be  removed  stance  if  it  be  required  to  sound  an 
from  the  place  where  the  light  left  it,  octave  to  a  note  on  catgut,  on  a 
before  it  could  be  with  us  to  give  tklings  wire  of  the  same  length,  the  weight  of 
of  him.  To  this  I  answer,  allowing  per-  the  wire  must  be  made  four  times  as 
adventure  that  it  may  be  so,  who  great,  and  so  for  other  intervals.  "The 
knoweth  the  contrary  ?  Or  what  in-  imniediate  cause  of  the  forms  of  musi- 
convenience  would  follow  if  it  be  ad-  cal  intervals  is  neither  the  length,  the 
mitted  ♦  ?"  tension,  nor  the  thickness,  but  the  pro- 
The  principal  thing  remaining  to  be  i)ortion  of  the  numbers  of  the  undula- 
noticed  is  the  application  of  the  theory  tions  of  the  air  which  strike  upon  the 
of  the  pendulum  to  musical  concords  drum  of  the  ear,  and  make  it  vibrate  in 
and  dissonances,  which  are  explained,  in  the  same  intervals.  Hence  we  may 
the  same  manner  as  by  Kepler  in  his  gather  a  plausible  reason  of  the  difier- 
'*  Harmonices  Mundi,**  to  result  from  ent  sensations  occasioned  to  us  by  dif- 
the  concurrence  or  opposition  of  vibrar  ferent  couples  of  sounds,  of  which  we 
tions  in,  the  air  striking  upon  the  drum  hear  some  with  great  pleasure,  some 
of  the  ear.  It  is  suggested  that  these  with  less,  and  call  them  accordingly 
vibrations  may  be  made  manifest  by  concords,  more  or  less  perfect,  whSst 
rubbing  the  finger  round  a  glass  set  in  some  excite  in  us  great  dissatisfaction, 
a  large  vessel  of  water ;  •*  and  if  by  pres-  and  are  called  discords.  The  disagree- 
sure  the  note  is  suddenly  made  to  rise  able  ^sensation  belonging  to  the  hitter 
to  the  octave  above,  every  one  of  the    "- . 

_._««______— «_.^_-^-,  *  "^'^  beautifol  experiment  is  more  eaiilf  tried  by 

drawing  tbe  bow  of  a  violio  acrou  the  edge  of  ^am 

*"  Treatiie  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies.    London,  ttrewedwithtinedrjruuid.  Tho«ewbowiahtoaeenion 

1665."  on  the  subject  may  cooKOit  Chladni'a  *  Aooaatiqae.* 
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probably  arises    from    the  disorderly  being  the  farthest  removed  from  the 

fluumer  in  which  the  vibrations  strike  wall.    As  an  easy  mode  of  describing 

the  drum  of  the  ear ;  so  that  for  in-  the  parabolic  curve  for  this  purpose,  he 

stance  a  most  cruel  discord  would  be  recommends  tracing  the  line  in  ^vhich  a 

ptodnoed    by  sounding  together    two  heavy  flexible  string  hangs.   This  curve 

atrings,  of  which  the  lengths  are  to  each  is  not  an  accurate  parabola :  it  is  now 

other  as  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  called  a  catenary ;  but  it  is  plain  from 

saoare^  which  ts  the  discord  of  the  false  the  description  of  it  in  the  fourth  dia- 

fifth.    On  the  contrary,  agreeable  con-  logue,  that  Galileo  was  perfectly  aware 

aonances  will  result  from  those  strings  that  this  construction  is  only  approxi- 

of  which  the  numbers  of  vibrations  made  mately  true.  In  the  same  place  he  makes 

in  the  same  time  are  commensurable,  the  remark,  which  to  many  is  so  para- 

**  to  the  end  that  the  cartilage  of  the  doxical,  that  no  force,  however  great, 

drum  may  not  undei^  the  incessant  exerted  in  a  horizontal  direction,  can 

torture  of  a  double  inflexion  from  the  stretch  a  heavy  thread,  however  slender, 

disagreeing  percussions.**     Something  into  an  accurately  straight  line, 

similar  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  The  fifth  and  sixth  dialogues  were  left 

han^^ng   up    pendulums    of  different  unfinished,  and  annexed  to  the  former 

lengths:  "if  these  be  proportioned  so  ones  by  Viviani  idfter  Galileo's  death : 

that  the  times  of  their  vibrations  cor*  the  fragment  of  the  fifth,  which  is  on  the 

respond  with  those  of  the  musical  con-  subject  of  Euclid's  Definition  of  Ratio, 

conis,  the  eye  will  observe  with  pleasure  was  at  first  intended  to  have  formed  a 

their  crossings  and  interweavines  still  part  of  the  third,  and  followed  the  first 

recurring  at  appreciable  intervals ;  but  proposition  on  equable  motion:  the  sixth 

if  the  times  of  vibration  be  incommen-  was  intended  to  have  embodied  Galileo*s 

surate,  the  eye  will  be  wearied  and  worn  researches  on  the  nature  and  laws  of 

out  with  following  them.*'  Percussion,  on  which  he  was  employed  at 

The  second  dialogue  is  occupied  en-  the  time  of  his  death.    Considenng  these 

tirely    with    an    investigation    of    the  solely  as  fragments,  we  shall  not  here 

strength  of  beams,  a  subject  which  does  make  any  extracts  from  them, 
not  appear  to  have  been  examined  by 

any  one   l^fore  Galileo   bevond  Aris-  Chapter  XVIII. 

totle's  remark,  that  long   beams    are  ^               ,                t        j  j        n 

weaker,  because  they  art  at  once  the  Correspondence  on  Lon^tudes.^Pen- 

weight,  the  lever,  and  the  fulcrum ;  and  ^^^^  ^^^^^' 

it  is  in  the  development  of  this  ot>seT-  In  the  spring  of  1636,  having  finished 

vation  that  the  whole  theory  consists,  his  Dialogues  on  Motion,  Galileo  re- 

TTie  principle  assumed  by  Galileo  as  sumed  the  plan  of  determining  the  lon- 

the  l)asis  of  his  inG|uiries  is,  ^at  the  gitude  by  means  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

force  of  cohesion  with  which  a  beam  Perhaps  he  suspected  something  of  the 

resists  a  cross  fracture  in  any  section  private  intrigue   which   thwarted    his 

may  all  be  considered  as  acting  at  the  former  expectations  from  the  Spanish 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  section,  and  that  government,  and  this  may  have  induced 

it  breaks  always  at  the  lowest  point :  him  on  the  present  occasion  to  negotiate 

from  this  he  (£eduoed  that  the  emBct  of  the  matter  without  applying  for  Ferdi- 

the  weight  of  a  prismatic  beam  in  over-  nand's  assistance  and  recommendation, 

coming  the  resistance  of   one  end  hy  Accordingly   he  addressed  himself  to 

which  it  is  fastened  to  a  wall,  varies  Lorenz  Real,  who  had  been  Governor 

directly  as  the  square  of  the  length,  and  General  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 

inversely  as  the  side  of  the  base.    From  India^ .fi'eely  and  unconditionally  offer- 

this  it  immediately  follows,  that  if  for  ing  the  use  of  his  theory  to  the  States 

instance  the  bone  of  a  large  animal  be  General  of  Holland.    Not  long  before, 

three  times  as  long  as  the  corresponding  his  opinion  had  been  reauested  by  the 

one  in  a  smadler  beast,  it  must  be  nine  commissioners  appointed  at  Paris  to 

times  as  thick  to  have  the  same  strength,  examine  and  report  on  the  practicability 

provided  we  suppose  in  both  cases  Uiat  of  another  method  proposed  by  Morin,* 

the  materials  are  of  the  same  consist-  which  consisted  in  observing  the  dis- 

ence.    An  degant  result  which  Gkdileo  tance  of  the  moon  from  a  known  star, 

aho  deduced  firom  tl^  theory,  is  that  the  Morin  was  a  French  philosopher,  prin* 

form  of  sudi  a  beam,  to  be  equally  strong 

in  every  part,  shoold  be  that  of  a  para-  ,  q^^  ^  ^^  Commmioncn  wm  the  father  of 

bQlicalpntm,tfat«ltrtex  of  the  parabola  BUmP»Ma. 
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cipally  known  as  an  astrologer  and  zea-  ridians  by  means  of  the  moon's  motion, 

Icus  Anti-Copemican  ;  but  his  name  de-  provided  we  are  sure  of  the  following 

senes  to  be  recorded  as  undoubtedly  one  requisites:   First,  an  £phemeris  of  the 

ot  the  first  to  recommend  a  method,  moon's  motion  exactly  calculated  for 

which,  under  the  name  of  a  Lunar  dis-  the  first  meridian  from  which  the  others- 

tauee,  is  now  in  universal  practice.  are  to  be  reckoned ;  secondly,  exact  in- 

The  monthly  motion  of  the  moon  is  so  struments,  and  convenient  to  handle,  in 
rapid,  that  herdistanoefirom  a  given  star  taking  Ihe  distance  between  the  moon 
sensibly  varies  in  a  few  minutes  even  to  and  a  fixed  star ;  thirdly,  great  prac- 
the  unassisted  eye ;  and  with  the  aid  of  tical  skill  in  the  observer ;  fourthly,  not 
tie  telescope,  we  can  of  course  appre-  less  accuracy  in  the  scientific  calcula- 
ciate  the  cnange  more  accurately.  Morin  tions,  and  astronomical  computations  ; 
proposed  that  the  distances  of  the  moon  fifthly,  very  perfect  clocks  to  number 
from  a  number  of  fixed  stars  lying  near  the  hours,  or  other  means  of  knowing 
her  path  in  the  heavens  should  be  be-  them  exactly,  &c.  Supposing,  I  say» 
forehand  calculated  and  registered  for  all  these  elements  free  from  error,  the 
every  day  in  the  year,  at  a  certain  hour,  longitude  will  be  accurately  found ;  but 
in  the  place  from  which  the  longitudes  1  reckon  it  more  easy  and  likely  to  err 
w  ere  to  be  reckoned,  as  for  instance  at  in  all  of  these  to<;ether,  than  to  be  prac> 
Paris.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  echpses  tically  right  in  one  alone.  Morin  ought 
of  Jupiter's  satellites*  the  observer,  when  to  require  his  judges  to  assign,  at  tl^ir 
he  saw  that  the  moon  had  arrived  at  pleasure,  eight  or  ten  moments  of  dif- 
thc  registered  distance,  would  know  the  ferent  nights  during  four  or  six  monti» 
hour  at  Paris :  he  might  also  make  al-  to  come,  and  pledge  himself  to  predict 
lowance  for  intermediate  distances,  and  assign  by  his  calculations  the  dis- 
Observing  at  the  same  instant  the  hour  tances  of  the  moon  at  those  determined 
on  board  his  ship,  the  difierence  between  instants  from  some  star  which  would 
tlie  two  would  show  his  position  in  re-  then  be  near  her.  If  it  is  found  that 
gaid  of  longitude.  In  using  this  the  distances  assigned  by  him  agree 
method  as  it  is  now  practised,  several  with  those  which  tlie  quadrant  or  sex- 
mochtications  are  to  be  attended  to,  tant*  will  actually  show,  the  judges 
without  which  it  would  be  wholly  use-  would  be  satisfied  of  his  success,  or 
less,  in  consequence  of  the  refraction  rather  of  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  proximity  of  nothing  would  remain  but  to  show  that 
the  moon  to  the  earth.  Owing  to  the  his  operations  were  such  as  could  be 
latter  cause,  if  two  spectators  slionld  at  performed  by  men  of  moderate  skiU,  and 
the  same  instant  of  time,  but  in  different  also  practicable  at  sea  as  well  as  on 
places,  measure  the  distance  of  the  land.  1  incline  much  to  think  that  an 
moon  in  the  East,  from  a  star  still  more  experiment  of  this  kind  would  do  much 
to  the  eastward,  it  would  appear  greater  towards  abating  the  opinion  and  con- 
to  the  more  easterly  spectator  than  to  ceit  which  Morin  has  of  himself  which 
the  other  observer,  who  as  seen  from  appears  to  me  so  lofty,  that  I  should 
the  star  would  be  standing  more  di-  c*onsider  myself  the  eighth  sage,  if  I 
rectly  behind  the  moon.  The  mode  knew  the  half  of  what  Morin  presumes 
of  allowing  for  these  alterations  is  taught  to  know. " 
by  trigonometry  and  astronomy.  It   is    probable   that    Galileo    was 

The  success  ofthis  method  depends  al-  biassed  by  a  predilection  for  his  own 
together  upon  the  exact  knowledge  which  method,  on  which  he  had  expended 
we  now  have  of  the  moon's  course,  and  so  much  time  and  labour;  but  the  ob> 
till  that  knowledge  was  perfected  it  jections  which  he  raises  against  Morin's 
would  have  been  found  altogether  il-  proposal  in  the  foregoing  letter  are  no 
lusorv.  Such  in  fact  was  the  judgment  other  than  those  to  which  at  that  period 
whicii  Galileo  pronounced  upon  it.  "  As  it  was  undoubtedly  open.  With  regard 
to  Morin'shooKon  the  method  of  find-  to  his  own,  he  had  already,  in  1612» 
ing  the  longitude  by  means  of  the  moon's  given  a  rough  prediction  of  the  course 
motion,  I  say  freely  that  1  conceive  this  of  Jupiter^s  satellites,  which  had  beea 
idea  to  be  as  accurate  in  theory,  as  found  to  agree  tolerably  wdl  witli  sub- 
fallacious  and  impossible  in  practice.  I  sequent  observations ;  and  smee  that 
am    sure    that    neither   you  nor  any 

one  of  the  other  four  gentlemen  can  """^""^^ 

doubt  the  possibility  of  finding  the  dif-  „  * T»»*^ i"|"""i '!«"' ^^r  Www  to.tk«» 

^  /.S        -^     1      1    J  P.  noirin  use  onuer  tne  Mme  nune,    ew* 

/erence  of  longitude  between  two  me-  opu  laitmi.'* 
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tiiDe,  amid  all  his  other  employmeDts*  and  for  two  or  three  years  the  cor- 

he  had  ahnost  unintermittingly  during  respondence  with  Holland  was  entirely 

twenty-four  years  continued  his  obser-  interrupted.      Constantine    Huyghens, 

▼ations,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  who  was  capable  of  appreciating  the 

tabkaoltheir  motions  to  as  high  a  state  value   of  the  scheme,  succeeded  after 

of  perfection  as  possible.    This  was  the  some  trouble  in  renewing  it,  but  only 

point  to  which  tM  inquiries  of  the  States  just  before  the  death  of  Galileo  himself, 

m  their  answer  to Galileo*s  frankpro-  by   which  of  course  it  was   a  second 

posal  were  prindpallv  directed.    They  time  broken  off;  and  to  complete  the 

immediately  appointed  conmiisnoners  to  singular  series  of  obstacles  by  which  the 

oommnnicate  with  him,  and  report  the  trial  of  this  method  was  impeded,  just 

various  points  on  whidi  they  required  as  Renieri,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Tus« 

informatiOQ.     They  also  sent  him  a  can]^,  was  about  to  publish  the  ephe* 

golden  chain,  and  assured  him  that  in  meris  and  tables  which  Galileo  had  en- 

the  case  of  the  design  proving  success*  trusted  to  him,  and  which  the  Duke 

fuA,  he  should  have  no  cause  to  com-  told  Viviani  he  had  seen  in  his  pos- 

plain  of  their  want  of  (gratitude  and  ge-  session,  he  also  was  attacked  with  a 

nerositj.    The  commissioners  immedi-  mortal  malady ;  and  upon  his  death  the 

ately  commenced  an  active  correspon-  manuscripts  were  nowhere  to  be  founds 

dence  with  him,  in  the  course  of  which  nor  has  it  since  been  discovered  what 

he  entered  into  more  minute  details  with  became  of  them.    Montucla  has  inti- 

regard  to  the  methods  by  which  he  mated  his  suspicions  that  Renieri  him- 

proposed  to  obviate  the  practical  dif-  self  destroyed  them,  from  a  conscious- 

^ulties  of  the  necessary  observations.  ness  that  they  were  insufficient  for  the 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  secretary  purpose  to  which  it  was  intended  to  ap« 
to  \\ie  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  mainly  piiy  them;  a  bold  conjecture,  and  one 
instrumental  in  forming  this  commis*  which  ought  to  rest  upon  something 
sion,  was  Constantine  Huyghens,  father  more  than  mere  surmise :  for  although  it 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician  of  that  may  be  considered  certain,  that  the 
name,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  practical  value  of  these  tables  would  be 
seem^  destined  to  complete  the  disco-  very  inconsiderable  in  the  present  ad- 
venes of  Galileo ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  vanced  state  of  knowledge,  yet  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Huyghens  nowhere  in  nearly  as  sure  that  they  were  unique  at 
his  published  worics  makes  any  allusion  that  time,  and  Renieri  was  aware  of 
to  this  connexion  between  his  father  and  the  value  which  Galileo  himself  had  set 
Galileo,  not  even  during  the  discussion  upon  them,  and  should  not  be  lightly 
that  arose  some  years  later  on  the  sub-  accused  of  l)etraying  his  trust  in  so  gross 
ject  of  the  pendulum  clock,  which  must  a  manner.  In  1665,  Borelli  calculated 
necessanly  have  foioed  it  upon  his  re-  the  places  of  the  satellites  for  every  day- 
collection,  in  the  ensuing  year,  which  he  professed 

The  Dutch  commissioners  had  chosen  to  have  deduced  (by  desire  of  the  Grand 

one  of  their  number  to  go  into  Italy  for  Duke)  from  Galileo's  tables ;  *  but  he 

the  purpose  of  communicating  person-  does  not  say  whether  or  not  these  tables 

ally  with  Gsdileo,   but  he  discouraged  were  the  same  that  had  been  in  Renicri's 

this  scheme,  from  a  fear  of  its  giving  possession. 

umbrage  at  Rome.  The  correspcmdence  We  have  delayed  till  this  opportunity 

being  carried  on  at  so  great  a  distance  to  examine  how  far  the  invention  of  the 

necessarily  experienced  many  tedious  de-  pendulum  clock  belongs  to  Galileo.    It 

lays,  till  mthe  very  midst  of  Galileo*8  has  been  asserted*  that  the  isochronism 

labours  to  complete  \m  tables,  he  was  of  the  pendulum  had  been  noticed  by 

seized  with  the  blindness  which  we  have  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  the  passage  on 

already  mentioned.    He  then  resolved  which  this  assertion  is  foui^ed( as  trans- 

to  place  aU  the  papers  containing  his  lated  from  his  manuscripts  by  Venturi) 

observations  and  calculations  for  this  scarcely  warrants  this  conclusion.    **  A 

purpose  in  the  hands  of  Renieri,  a  for-  rodVhich  engages  itself  in  the  opposite 

mer  pupil  of  his,  and  fkutk  professor  teeth  of  a  spur-wheel  can  act  like  the 

of  mathematics  at  Flia*'  who  under-  arm  of  the  balance  in  clocks,  that  is  to 

took  to  ftushand  to  forward  than  into  say,  it  will  act  alternately,  first  on  one 

Holland    Before  thia  was  done^  a  new  side  of  the  wheel,  then  on  the  opposite 

dday  wai  oeeasioned  by  the    deaths 

which  ipeedily  followed  eaoh  other   of  .  xWeonow  Medieeonua  Pl*ii««nun.  FUwnue. 

every  one  of  the  four  eoaunnnDners ;  vm. 
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one,  williout  inlemiption,"  If  Da 
Vinci  had  conatructed  a  clock  on  this 
princiiiU,  and  recopiiied  the  suneriorily 
of  the  pendulum  over  (he  old  balnnce, 
he  o'ould  siirely  have  done  more  oihq 
mcrdv  mention  it  as  alfordinp  an  iin- 
intermitted  motion  "like  the  arm  of  the 
bal;ince."  The  use  of  the  balance  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  at 
leust  as' early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
Venturi  mentions  the  drawini;  and  de- 
scription of  a  clock  in  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  King's  Library  at  Paris, 
dak'd  about  the  m'iddle  of  Ihe  flfleenth 
century,  which  as  he  says  nearly  re- 
sembles a  modem  walch.  The  balance 
is  there  called  "The  circle  fastened  1o 
the  stem  of  the  pallets,  and  moved  by 
Ih"  force  with  it,*  In  that  singularly 
wild  and  extravagant  book,  entitled 
■•A  History  of  both  Worlds.-  by  Robert 
Find,  are  given  two  drawings  of  the 
wheel-work  of  ibe  clocks  and  watches 
in  use  before  the  application  of  Ihe  pen- 
dulum. An  inspection  of  them  niU  show 
how  l.ttle  remained  1o  be  done  when 
the  isi^hronism  of  the  )>endulum  was 
discovered.     Fig.  1.  represents  "the 


r,,2. 


large  clocks  moved  by  a  weight,  such  a 
are  put  up  in  churches  and  turrets  ; 


Jig.  2.  the  small  ones  moved  by  a 
spring;,  such  as  are  worn  round  the  neck, 
or  placed  on  a  shelf  or  table.  The 
use  of  the  chain  is  to  equalize  the 
sprinfc,  which  is  strongest  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it*  motion.*'*  This  contrivance 
of  the  chain  is  mentioaed  by  Cardan,  in 
1570,  and  is  probably  still  older.  In 
both  figures  the  name  given  to  the  cross 
bar,  with  the  weight  attached  to  it,  is 
"  the  time  or  balance  (lemptu  teu  libra- 
tio)  by  which  (he  motion  is  equalized." 
The  manner  in  which  Huyghens  first 
applied  the  pendulum  is  shown  in 
Jig.  3.■^  The  action  in  Ihe  oldclocks  pf 
the  balance,  orroAe.BS  it  was  alsocalled, 
was  by  checking  the  motion  of  the 
descending  weight  till  its  inertia  was 
overcome ;  it  was  then  forced  round  till 
the  opposite  pallet  engaged  in  the 
toothed  wheel.  The  balanue  was  thus 
suddenly  and  forcibly  reduced  to  ■ 
stale  of  rest,  and  again  set  in  motion 
in  the  opposite  direction.  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  balances  wanted 
the  spiral  spring  introduced  in  sU 
modem  watches,  which  has  a  pro- 
perty of  isochronism  similar  to  that  of 
the  pendulum.  Hooke  is  general^ 
named  as  the  discoverer  of  this  pro- 
perty of  springs,  and  as  the  author  of 
its  appliciition  to  the  improvement  of 
watches,  but  Ihe  invention  is  disputed 
with  him  by  Huyghens.  I.abire  assertiX 
that  the  Isochronism  of  springs  was 
communicated  to  Huyghens  at  Paris 
by  Hautefeuille,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  Huyichens  failed  to  obtain 
(he  patent  lie  solicited  for  the  construc- 
tion of  spring  watches.  A  great  num- 
ber  of  curious  contrivances  at  this  early 

Kriod  in  the  history  of  Horolotgr,  may 
seen  in   Schott's  Magia  Natum, 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  I6G4. 

Galileo  was  early  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  pendulum  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  astronomical  observations; 
but  the  progress  of  invention  is  such 
that  the  steps  which  on  looking  back 
seem  Ihe  easiest  to  make,  are  often  those 
whicharethelongestdelayed.  Galileore- 
cognized  the  principle  of  ihe  isochronism 
of  the  pendulum,  and  recommended  it 
as  a  measurer  of  time  in  1 5d3 ;  yet  fifty 
Tears  later,  although  constantly  using  it, 
he  had  not  devis^  a  more  convenient 
method  of  doing  so,  than  is  contained  in 
the  following  description  taken  from 
hb  "Astronomical  Operationt." 

•  Ucriuijie  Cotmi  Hiitorii.  Oppnkoaii,  1C17. 
r  Hargenii  Opan.  L»daii!,  im.  : 
r  Uimgini  di  rAetdtnic  ,1717, 
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^'Avery  exact  tune-measurer  for  mi-  taperin":  gradually  towards  the  edges;- 

nute  intervals  of  time,  is  a  heavy  pendu-  where    I    terminate  it  in  a  tolerably 

lum  of  any  size  hanged  by  a  fine  thread,  sharp  line,  to  obviate  as  much  as  pos- 

which,  if  removed  from  tioe  perpendicular  sible  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 

and  allowed  to  swing  freely,  always  com-  is  the  sole  cause  of  its  retardation." 

pletes  its  vibrations,  be  they  great  or  — [These  last  words  deser>'e  notice,  be- 

smail,  in  exactly  the  same  time/**  cause,  in  a  previous  discussion,  GaJileo 

llie  mode  of  finding  exactly  by  means  had  observed  that  the  parts  of  the 
of  this  the  quantity  of  any  time  reduced  pendulum  nearest  the  point  of  sus- 
to  hours,  minutes,  seconds,  &c.,  which  pension  have  a  tendency  to  vibrate 
are  the  divisions  commonlyused  among  quicker  tlian  those  at  the  other  end, 
astronomers,  is  this : — **  Fit  up  a  pen-  and  seems  to  have  thought  erroneously 
dulum  of  any  length,  as  for  instance  that  the  stoppage  of  the  pendulum  is 
about  a  foot  long,  and  count  pa*  P&i^jy  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause.] 
tiently  (only  for  once)  the  numoer  — "This  is  pierced  in  the  centre,  through 
of  vibrations  during  a  natural  day.  which  is  "passed  an  iron  bar  shaped  like 
Our  object  will  be  attained  if  we  know  those  on  which  steelyards  hang,  termi- 
the  exact  revolution  of  the  natural  nated  below  in  an  angle,  and  placed  on 
day.  The  observer  must  then  fix  a  two  bronze  supports,  that  they  may 
telescope  in  the  direction  of  any  star,  wear  away  less  during  ft  long  motion  of 
and  continue  to  watch  it  till  it  disap-  the  sector.  If  the  sector  (when  accu- 
pears  from  the  field  of  view.  At  that  rately  balanced)  be  removed  several 
instant  he  must  begin  to  count  the  degrees  from  its  perpendicular  position, 
vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  continuing  it  wiU  continue  a  reciprocal  motion 
all  night  and  the  foUowing  day  till  the  tlirough  a  very  great  number  of  vibra- 
return  of  the  same  star  within  the  field  tions  before  it  will  stop ;  and  in  order 
of  view  of  the  telescope,  and  its  second  that  it  may  continue  its  motion  as  long 
disappearance,  as  on  the  fijrst  night  as  is  wanted,  the  attendant  roust  occa- 
Bearing  in  recoUecUon  the  total  number  sionally  give  it  a  smart  push,  to  carry  it 
of  vibrations  thus  made  in  twenty-four  back  to  large  vibrations.**  Galileo  then 
hours,  the  time  corresponding  to  any  describes  as  before  the  method  of  count- 
other  number  of  vibrations  will  be  im-  ing  the  vibrations  in  the  course  of  a 
mediately  sriven  by  the  Golden  Rule.**  day,  and  gives  the  rule  that  the  lengths 

A  second  extract  out  of  €hilileo*s  ol  two  similar  pendulums  will  have  the 

Dutch  correspondence,  in  1 637,will  show  same  proportion  as  the  squares  of  their 

the  extent  of  his  improvements  at  that  times  of  vibration.    He  then  continues: 

time: — **  I  come  now  to  the  second  con-  *'Now  to  save  the  fatigue  of  the  assist- 

trivancefprincreasingimmenselytheex-  ant  in  continually  counting  the  vibra- 

actnessof  astronomiod  observations.    I  tions,  this  is  a  convenient  contrivance: 

allude  to  my  time-measurer, the  precision  A  very  small  and  delicate  needle  extends 

of  which  is  so  great,  and  such,  that  it  out  from  the  middle  of  the  circumfer- 

wili  give  the  exact  quantity  of  hours,  ence  of  the  sector,  which  in  passing 

minutes,  seconds,  and   even  thirds,  if  strikes  a  rod  fixed  at  one  end ;  this  rod 

their  recurrence  could  be  counted ;  and  rests  upon  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  as  light 

its  constancy  is  such  that  two,  four,  as  paper,  placed  in  a  horizontal  plane 

or  six  such   instruments  will  ^o  on  near  the  pendulum,  having  round  it 

together  so  equably  that  one  will  not  teeth  cut  like  those  of  a  saw,  that  is  to 

differ  from  another  so  much  as  the  say,  with  one  side  of  each  tooth  perpen- 

beat  of  a  pulse,  not  only  in  an  hour,  dicular  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and 

but  even  in  a  day  or  a  month.  **  —  the  other  inclined  obliquely.    The  rod 

*'  I  do  not  make  use  of  a  weight  han)^«  striking  against  the  perpendicular  side 

ing  by  a  thread,  but  a  heavy  and  sohd  of  the  tooth  moves  it,  but  as  the  same 

pendulum,  made  for  instance  of  brass  rod  returns  against  the  ol)lique  side,  it 

or  copper,  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  does  not  move  it  the  contrary  way,  but 

•ector  of  twelve  or  fifteen  degrees,  the  slips  over  it  and  falls  at  the  foot  of  the 

radius  of  wliich  may  be  two  or  three  foUowing  tooth,  so  that  the  motion  of 

palms,  and  the  greater  it  is  the  less  the  wheel  will  be  always  in  the  same 

trouble  will  there  be  in  attending  it.  direction.    And  bv  counting  the  teeth 

This  sector,  such  as  I  have  descril)ed,*I  you  may  see  at  will  the  number  of  teeth 

make  Sickest  in  the  middle   radius,  passed,  and  consequently  the  number 

«..«.  of  viljrations  and  of  particles  of  time 

*^  q«,  pag«  84.  elapsed.    You  may  also  fit  to  the  axis 
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'of  this  first  whrel  a  Bpcoml.withasmall     eq»ia]ity."    It  i«  not  possible  imtnwli- 
iinmliiT    of  teeth,    toiiehin?    another     ntely  in  connexion  wilh  so  glaring  a 
frroiiler  toothed  wlieel,  &c.  Bwt  it  is  sn-     misstatement,  to  irive  implicit  credence 
pi'rfluous  to  point  out  this  to  yon,  who     to  the  assertion  in  the  next  sentence, 
have  by  you  men  very  ingenious  and    Ihat  "  la  abriate  thi*  incnnvfmtnrf" 
well  skilled  in  making  clocks  and  other     Galileo  was  the  first  to  contrive  a  clock. 
ad miriible  machines  ;  and  on  this  new    constructed  in  HH9,  by  his  son  VJn- 
prlnciple.  that  the  pendulum  makes  its     cenxo.innhicb.bytheactionof  awei^ht 
great  and  small  vibrations  in  the  same    or    sprini;,    the  pendulum    was  con- 
time   exactly,   they   will  invent   contri-     strained  to  move  always  from  the  same 
Tancc^   more  subtle  than  any    I   can    height.    Indeed  it  appears  as  if  Ma?«- 
Ru^u;est;    and   as   the   error  of  clocks     lotti  did  not  always  tell  this  story  in  the 
eousisis  prineipally  in  the  disability  of    same  manner,  fofheisreferred  to  asthe 
workmen  hitherto  to  adjust  what  we  call    author  of  the  account  given  by  BechCT, 
the  balance  of  the  clock,  so  that  it  may    "  that  Galileo  himself  made  a  ])enduluin- 
vibrale  recularly,   my  very  simple  pen-     clock   one  qf  which  was  sent  to  Hol- 
dulum,  which  is  not  liable  to  an^  altera-    land,"  plainly  insinuating  that  Huyjrhens 
tion,  HfTords  a  mean  of  maintaming  the     was   a  mere  copyist.*     Tliese  two  ac- 
measures  of  time  always  equal."    The    counts    therefore   serve   to   invalidate 
contrivance  thus  described  would  be    each   other's  credibility.     Tiraboschit 
somewhat  similar  to  the  annexed  repre-    asserts  that,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the 
sentation,  but  it  is  almost  certain  Ihat    mathematical  professor    at   Pisi  was 
—   _.._-.  .....  J  Bctuallycon-    in  possession  of  the    identiesl    dock 

constructed  by  TVeffler  under  Vincen- 
lo's  directions ;  and  quotes  a  letter 
from  Campani,  to  whom  it  was  shown 
1>}-Ferdinand,"  old,  msty,nnd  tintiniBhed 
IS  Galileo's  son  made  it  before  1649." 
^^iviani  on  the  other  hand  says  that 
Treffler  constructed  this  same  clock 
some  time  after  Vineenzo'sdealh  (which 
happened  in  1649),  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple fVomVincenio's  ideas,  although  he 
says  distinctly  that  he  heard  Galileo  de- 
scribe an  applicntionor  the  pendulum  to 
ft  clock  similar  to  Huyghens'conlrivanec. 
It  must  be  owned  that  Galileo  creatlv  Campani  did  not  actually  aee  this  clock 
overratedlheaccuracyoflustimekeeper';  li"  "659.  '"^ch  was  three  years  after 
and  in  asserting  BO  positively  that  which  Huyghens'  mvenlion,  lo  that  pcrhap* 
he  had  certainly  not  experienced,  he  Huyghenswaalooeasily  satisfied  when, 
seems  to  depart  from  his  own  principles  <>"  occasion  of  the  answer  which  Fcrdi- 
cf  philosophizing.  II  will  be  remained  ■"""*  *«"'  '<*  *'■»  complaints  of  the  Me- 
that  in  this  passage  he  still  is  of  the  ""*"*  ^1  Cimento  he  wrote  lo  Bouil- 
en-nneous  opinion,  that  all  the  vibra-  l*"**.  "  I  n>"st  however  believe,  nnce 
tions  great  or  small  of  the  same  pen-  <"ch  »  prince  assures  me,  that  Galileo 
dulum  take  exactly  llie  same  time  ■  and  had  this  idea  before  me." 
we  have  not  been  able  lo  find  any  trace  There  is  tnolher  eircumitance  ahnott 
of  his  having  ever  held  a  different  opi-  »nioantingtoaproofthatitwa»«naft«i- 
nion,  unless  perhaps  in  the  Dialogues,  thoughtloattributethe  merit  of  con»tmo(- 
wherehe  ax^  "If  the  vibrations  are  ingthependulum^ilocktoGaliltcforon 
not  exactly  equal,  theyaie  at  least  in-  the  reverse  of  a  medri  struck  l^Viviani, 
•ensibly  different."  This  is  very  much  ■"**  inscribed  "to  the  memory  of  hii 
U  variance  with  the  statement  in  the  excellent  instructor,'!  >»  »  "«le  exhihi- 
Memoirs  of  the  Academia  del  Cimento.  •'•"*  "f  'he  princip»l  objects  to  which 
edited  by  their  lecretaty  Magalotli.  on  Galileo's  attention  waa  dirwsted.  The 
the  credit  of  which  Galileo's  claim  to  pendulum  is  npiesented  simply  by  a 
the  pendulum-clock  chiefly  rests.  It  'reight  attached  to  a  string  han^f;  om 
is    there  said  that   expenenoe  shows    'tie  face  of  a  rock.    It  u  probable  thet. 

that  the  saalleat  vibrations  are  rather 

thequi(;kest,"S3Galileoannouncedafter      ■  DeMTnTmiinTiidiiHiinidinti-*-  ladW. 
the  oliservation,  which  in  1S83  he  was    i***-. 
the  first  to  make  of  their  approximate       \  ui 
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in  a  design  expressly  intended  to  coin-  merely  res:istering  time.    We  have  seen 

memorate  Galileo^s .  inventions,  Viviani  the  important  assistance  it  afPorde  I  in  es- 

wonld  have  introdneed  fhe  timekeeper  tablisiiing  the  laws  of  motion;  and  when 

in  the  most  perfect  fonn  to  which  it  had  the  theory  fomided  on  those  laws  was 

been  brought  by  him.  Rtccioli,*  whose  extended  and  improved,  the  pendulum 

hidnstxy  was  unweazkd  in  collecting  was  a^ain  instrumental,  by  a  species  of 

eferyfMSt  and  aigament  which  related  in  approxunate  reasoning  familiar  to  all 

anyway  to  the  astronomica]  and  mecha-  who  are  acquainted  with  physical  in- 

imilkiiowledge  and  opinions  of  his  time,  (juhies,  in  pointinjB:  out  by  its  minute 

enrasly  lecommenos  swinging  a  pen-  irregularities  in  different  parts  of  the 

dnhun,  or  penendicular  as  it  was  often  earth,  a  corresponding  change  in  the 

enHadConlyafewyeanbeforeHuyghens*  weight  of  all  bodies  in  those  different 

pubiication),  as  nnidi  more  accurate  situations,  supposed  to  be  the  conse- 

tkaH(aufdo(sk.f  Join  to  all  these  argu-  quence  of  a  greater  distance  from  the 

BientsHuv£^ns*poritiYe  assertion,  that  axis  of  the  earth*s  rotation  ;  since  that 

ifGalileohad  conceived  any  such  idea,he  would  occasion  the  force  of  attraction 

at  least  was  entirely  ignorant  of  it4  &nd  to  be  counterbalanced  by  an  increased 

no  doubt  can  remain  that  the  merit  of  centrifugal  force.     The  theory  which 

the  original  invention  (such  as  it  was)  kept  pace  with  the  constantly  increasing 

rests  entirely  with  Huyghens.    The  step  accuracy  of  sudi  observations,  proving 

indeed  seems  simple  enough  far  a  less  consistent  in  all  trials  of  it,  has  left  little. 

genius  than  his :  for  the  property  of  the  room  for  future  doubts;  and  in  this^ 

|>endulum  was  known,  and  the  conver-  manner   the  pendulum  in    mtelligent' 

tion  of  a  rotatory  into  a  reciprocating  hands  became  the  simplest  instrument 

motion  was  known ;  but  the  connexion  for  ascertaining  the  form  of  the  globe 

of  the  one  with  the  other  having  been  which  we  inhabit    An  English  astro-» 

so  lone  delved,  we  must  suppose  that  nomer»  who  corresponded  witii  Kepler 

diflEicumes  existed  where  we  are  not  now  under  the  signature  of  Brutius  (whose 

able  to  perceive  them,  for  Huvc^hensMm-  repd  name  perhaps  might  be  Bruce^ 

provement  was  received  with  umversal  had  already  declared  his  belief  in  1603, 

admiration.  that  '*  the  earth  on  which  we  tread  is 

There  may  be  maoy  who  win  oon-  neither  round  nor  globular,  but  more 

aider  the  pendulum  as  undeserving  so  nearly  of  an  oval  figure.***    lliere  is 

long  a  discussion  ;  who  do  not  know  nothing  to. guide  us  to  the  gp-ounds  on 

or  remember  that  the  tdescope  itself  which  he  formed  this  opimon,  which 

has  hardly  done  more  for  the  preci-  was  perhaps  oi^  a  luoky  ^uess.    Kep- 

aion  of  astronomteal  observatk)ns  than  ler*s  note  upon  it  is :  *'  This  is  not  alto* 

this  simple  instrument,  not  to  mention  gether  to  be  contemned.** 

the  invaluable  convenience  of  an  uni-  A  farther  use  of  the  pendulum  is  in 

Ibrm  and  accurate  timekeeper  in  the  furnishing  a  general  and   unperishing 

daOy  intercourse  of  hfe.    Tne  patience  standard  of  measure.    This  application 

aadT  industry  of  modem  observers  are  is  suggested  in  the  third  volume  of  the 

often  the  theme  of  well-merited  praise,  *  Re^tions*  of  Mersenne,  published  in 

bat  we  must  look  with  a  still  higher  de-  1647,  where  he  observes  that  it  may  be 

me  of  wonder  on  such  men  as  l^ceho*  best  for  the  future  not  to  divide  time  into 

Brahe  and  his  oontemparariesy  who  were  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  but  to  ex* 

driven  liy  the  want  of  any  timekeeper  press  its  parts  by  the  number  of  vibra>»^ 

€0  which  they  could  depend  to  the  most  lions  of  a  pendulum  of  given  lengthy 

laborious  expedients,  and  who  nevertbe-  swinging  through  a  given  arc    It  was 

less- pensevered  to  the  best  of  their  abi-  soon  seen  that  it  would  be  more  cobt 

lity,  nndisgnsled  either  by  the  tedium  of  venient  to  invert  this  process,  and  to 

such  processes,  or  by  the  ^^isoomragiQg  choose  a^  an  unit  of  length  the  pendulum 

consdOttsness  of  the  necessary  iniper-  which  should  make  a  certain  number  of 

fection  of  ^hesr  most  approved  methods  vibrations  in  the  unit  of  tune,  naturally 

and  instruments.  determined  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth 

The  invariable  regohirity  of  the  pen-  on  its  axis.    Our  Koyal  Society  took  an 

^nhim's  motion  was  soontmade  subser-  active  part  in  these  experiments,  which 

>>«nt  to  nUerior  purposes  beyond  that  of  seem,  notwitlurtanding  their  utUity,  to 

■■  have  met  firom  the  first  with  much  of 

?  ^^''■wtsiii  Nona,  noi.  i.                       -  the  same  ridicule  whidi  was  lavished 


tol».    ykKtnmtt\M.u^mir^  ^^  •KKfikmEfktam, 
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upon  them  by  the  icrnorant,  when  re-  Galileo  was  fond  of  society,  and  his 
cently  repeated  for  the  same  purpose,  cheerful  and  popular  manners  rendered 
"  I  contend/*  says  Graunt*  in  a  dedica-  him  an  universal  favourite  among  those 
tion  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  16C2,  who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy. 
"  a£:ainst  the  envious  schismatics  of  Among  these,  Viviani,  who  formed  one 
your  society  (who  think  you  do  nothing  of  his  family  during  the  three  last  years 
unless  you  presently  transmute  metals,  of  his  life,  deserves  particular  notice,  on 
make  butter  and  cheese  without  milk,  account  of  the  strong  attachment  and 
and,  as  their  own  IxiUad  hath  it,  make  'almost  filial  veneration  with  which 
1  eather  without  hides),  by  asserting  the  he  ever  regarded  his  master  and  bene- 
usefulness  of  even  all  your  preparatory  factor.  His  long  life,  which  was  pro- 
and  luciferous  experiments,  being  not  longed  to  the  completion  of  his  81st  year 
the  ceremonies,  but  the  substance  and  in  1703,  enabled  him  to  see  the  tri- 
principles  of  useful  arts.  For  I  find  in  umphant  establishment  of  the  truths 
trade  the  want  of  an  universal  measure,  on  account  of  which  Galileo  had  en- 
and  have  heard  musicians  wrangle  about  dured  so  many  insults;  and  even,  in 
the  just  and  uniform  keeping  of  time  in  his  old  age,  when  in  his  turn  he  had 
their  consorts,  and  therefore  cannot  with  acquired  a  claim  to  the  reverence 
patience  hear  that  your  labours  about  of  a  younger  generation,  our  Hoyal  So 
vibrations,  eminently  conducing  to  both,  ciety,  who  invited  him  among  them  in 
should  be' slighted,  nor  your  pendula  1696,  felt  that  the  complimentary  Ian- 
called  swing-swangs  with  scom."t  guage  in  which  they  addressed  him  as 

the  first  mathematician  of  the  ajje  would 

Chaptrr  XIX.  have  been  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 

^    -,  ,.,        \,.     „  without  an  allusion  to  the  friendship 

Character    of    Gait te9— Miscellaneous  ^^at  gained  him  the  cherished  title  of 

deiails^hte  Death— Conclusion.  .»  j^^  i^st  pupil  of  Galileo.'* 

The  remaining  years  of  Galileo's  life  Torricelli,  another  of  Galileo's  most  ce- 

were  spent  at  Arcetri,  where  indeed,  even  lebrated  followers,  became  a  member  of 

if  the  Inquisition  had  granted  his  li-  his  family  in  October,   1641:  he  first 

bei1y,  his  increasing  age  and  infirmities  learned  mathematics  from  Castelli,  and 

would  probably  have  detained  him.  The  occasionally  lectured  for  him  at  Home, 

rigid  caution  with  which  he  had  been  in  which  manner  he  was  employed  when 

watched  in  Florence  was  in  great  mea-  Galileo,  who  had  seen  his  book  '  On 

sure  relaxed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  Motion,'  and  augured  the  greatest  suc- 

see  the  friends  who  crowded  round  him  cess  from  such  a  beginning,  invited  him 

to  express  their  respect  and  sympathy,  to  his  house — an  offer  which  Torricelli 

The  Grand  Duke  visited  him  frequently,  eagerly  embraced,  although  he  enjoyed 

and  many  distinguished  strangers,  such  the  advantages  of  it  but  for  a  short 

as  Gassendi  and  Deodati,  came  into  time.    He  afterwards  succeeded  Galileo 

Italy  solely  for  the  purpose  of  testify-  in  his  situation  at  the  court  of  Flo- 

ing  their  admiration  of  his  character.  rence,t  but  survived  liim  only  a  few 

Among  other  visitors  the  name  of  Mil-  years. 

ton  will  be  read  with  interest:  we  may  It  is  from  the  accounts  of  Viviani  and 
probably  refer  to  the  effects  of  this  iiw"   Gherardini  that  we  principally  draw  the 

terview  the  allusions  to  Galileo's  disco-  following  particulars  of  Galileo's  person 

veries,  so  frequently  introduced  into  his  and  character  : — Signor    Galileo  was 

poem.    Milton  mentions  in  his  '  Areo-  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  countenance, 

pagitica,'  that  he  saw  Galileo  whilst  in  especially  in  his  old  age,  square  built, 

Itdy,  but  enters  into  no  details  of  his  and  weU  proportioned  in  stature,  and 

visit.  rather    above  the   middle  size.     His 

complexion  was  fair  and  sanguine,  his 

•  Katorai  »nd  PoliUcai  Observations.  London,  eyes  brilliant,  and  his  hair  of  a  reddish 

^^•^     1    rs  At      ^  ^11  r,   .  TTT  cast.    His  constitution  was  natm^y 

f  See  also  Hudibras,  Part  II.  Cant  III.  ' 

They're  gailty  by  their  own  confeaiiona  « 
Of  felony,  and  at  the  Se»»ioDS 

Upon  the  bench  I  will  ao  handle  'em,  *  The  words  of  his  diploma  are :  -  OaliUei  in  vcMr 

That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum  thematiciit  dibciplinis  diacipolas,  in  asrumnis  soclu*. 

Shall  make  all  taylors*  yards  of  one  Italicum  ingeniam  itu  perpolirit  optimis  artibo*  nt 

Unaoimous  opinion ;  inter  mathematicos  mkqU  nostri  facile  piinrfpe  per 

A  thing  he  long  has  Taunted  of,  orbem  litterariom  numeretor.— Tiraboscii>> 

But  now  shall  make  it  out  of  proof.  +  On  this  occasion  the  taste  of  thi»  ""W  thowod 

Hudibras  was  cerUunly  written  before  1663 :  ten  itself  ia  the  following  anagram :—               .     ^ 

yean  later  Huyghcss  speaks  of  the  idea  of  io  employ-  £  vanjpelista  Torricf^^^Si 

log  Uie  psadulom  aa a  cgmiaoA  oue.  Ra  ruescit  Gali^'*^  '^^* 
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strong^*  but  worn  out  by  fatie:ue  of  mind  vide  me  with  two  cases,  that  is  to  say, 

and  m>dy,  so  as  frequently  to  be  reduced  with  forty  flasks  of  different  wines,  the 

to  a  state  of  the  utmost  weakness.     He  most  exquisite  that  you  can  find :  take 

was  sntject  to  attacks  of  hjrpochondria,  no  thought  of  the  expense,  l)ecause  I  stint 

and  often  molested  by  severe  and  dan-  myself  so  much  in  aU  other  pleasures  that 

gerons  illnesses,  occasioned  in  great  I  can  afford  to  lay  out  something  at  the 

measure  by  his  slecj^ess  nights,-  the  request   of   Bacchus,  without   giving 

whole  of  which  be  frequently  spent  offence  to  his  two  companions  Ceres  and 

in  astronomi^  observations.    During  Venus.  You  must  be  careful  to  leave  out 

upwards  of  fov^-eight  years  of  his  life,  neither  Scillo  nor  Carino  (I  believe  they 

he  was  tonnented  with  acute  rheuma-  meant  to  call  them  S(^lla  and  Charyb- 

tic  pains,  suffering  particularlv  on  any  dis),  nor  the  country  of  my  master,  Ar- 

change  df  weaUier.    He  founa  himself  chiinedes  of  l^racuse,  nor  Greek  wines, 

most  free  from,  these  pains  whilst  re-  nor  clarets,  &c.  &c.     The  expense  I 

aiding  in  the  country,  of  which  conse*  shall  easilv  be  able  to  satisfy,  but  not  the 

qoentlyhe  became  very  fond:  besides,  infinite  obligation.** 
he  used  to  say  that  in  the  countiy  he       In  his  expenditure  Galileo  observed  8 

had  greater  freedom  to  read  the  book  of  just  mean  between  avarice  and  profu- 

Nature,  whkh  lay  there  open  before  sion:  he  spared  no  cost  necessary  for  the 

him.    His  library  was  i^  small,  but  success  of^his'many  and  various  experi- 

weli  chosen,  and  open  to  the  use  of  the  ments,  and  spent  larp;e  sums  in  charity 

friends  whom  he  loved  to  see  assembleid  and  hospitalif)^,  and  m  assisting  those  in 

round  him,  snd  whom  he  was  accus-  whom  he  discovered  exceUence  in  any 

tomed  to  receive  in  the  most  hospitable  art  or  profession,  many  of  whom  he 

manner.  He  ate  sparingly  himself;  but  maintained  in  his  own  house.  His  tem- 

was  particularlv  choice  in  the  selection  per  was  easily  ruffled,  but  still  more 

of  his  wines,  wnich  in  the  ktter  part  of  easily  pacified.    He  seldom  conversed 

his  life  were  regidariy  supplied  out  of  on  mathematical  or  philosophical  topics 

the  Grrand  Duke's  cellars.    This  taste  except  among  his  intimate  friends ;  and 

gave  an  additional  stimulus  to  lus  agri-  when    such    subjects    were   abruptly 

cultural  pursmts,and  many  of  his  leisure  brought  before  him,  as  was  often  the 

hours  were  spent  in  the  cultivation  tnd  case    by  \he   numberless  visitors   he 

superintendence  of  his  vineyards.    It  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  he  showed 

should  seem  that  he  was  considered  a  great  readiness  in  turning  the  conver- 

j^oodjudgeof  wine;  for  Yiviani  has  pre-  sation  into  more  popular  channels,  in 

served  one  of  his  receipts  in  a  collection  such  mitnner  however  that  he  often 

of  misbellaneous  experiments.  In  it  he  contrived  to  introduce   something  to 

strongly  recommends  that  for  wine  of  sati^  the  curiosity  of  the  inquu^rs. 

the  first  Quality,  that  juice  only  should  be  His  memory  was   uncommonly  tena- 

employed,  which  is  pressed  out  by  the  clous,  and  stored  with  a  vast  variety  of  old. 

mere   weight  of  the   heaped  grqies,  songs  and  stories,  which  he  was  ia 

which  womd  probably  be  that  of  the  the  constant  habit  of  quoting  and  allir* 

ripest  fruit.  The  following  letter,  written  ding  to.    His  favourite  Italian  authors 

in  his  74th  vear,  is  dated,  "  IVom  my  were  Ariosto,    Petrarea,  and    Bemi, 

prison   at  Arcetri. — I  am  forced    to  great  part   of  whose  poems  he  was 

avail  myself  of  yomr  assistance  and  &•  able  to  repeat    His  excessive  admir&- 

vonr,  agreeably  to  your  oUi^png  often,  tion  of  Ariosto  determined  the   side 

in  consequence  of  the  excessive  chill  of  which  he  took  against  Tasso  in  the 

the  weather*  and  of  old  age,  and  from  virulent  and  unnecessary  controversy 

having  drained  out  my  grand  stodc  of  a  which  has  divided  Italy  so  long  on  the- 

hundred  bottles,whichI  laid  in  two  years  respective  merits  of  these  two  great 

ago ;  not  to  mention  some  minor  parti-  poets ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say'that 

culars  during  thelast  two  months,  whidi  reading  Tasso  after  Ariosto  was  lUce 

I  received  from  my  Serene  Master,  the  tasting  cucumbers  after  melons.   When 

Most   Emmenl   Lord  Cardinal,  their  quite  a  youth,  he  wrote  a  great  number 

Highnesses  the  Princes,  and  the  Most  of  critical  remarks  on  Tasso's  Gem- 

E^ceUent   Duke    of  Guise,    besides  salemme  Liberata,  which  one  of  his 

cleanaqg  out  two  bairels  of  the  wine  of  friends  borrowed,  and  forgot  to  return, 

this  county.    Now,  I  beg  that  with  all  For  a  long  time  it  was  thou^t  that  the 

due  diligm«  and  industry,  and  with  manuscript  had  perbhed,  tul  the  Abb^ 

conskleration,  ^  taking  counsel  with  Senssi  mscovered  it,  whilst  collecting 

the  most  refined  pH^es,  you  will  pro-  materials  for  his  Life  of  Tuso,  puth 
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Gshed  at  Roqie  ii. 

&  violent  putiian  of  Tuio,  but  also  u  . 

willing  to  Ion  the  credit  uf  the  disco-  the  coirespondenca  between  Pascal  and 

very,  cojnei  tbe  manuscript,  but  without  I'^rmat,  with  which  its  histoi^  >■  gene- 

any  intoition  of  publishing  it,  "  till  he  rally  made  to  begin,  not  hnii^  taken 

could  find  losure  fbr  replfiog  inwwdy  place  till  at  leut  twelve  ycin  latv. 

to  the  eo^iiatical  and  nnKHmded  attaeki  There  can  be  little  doubt  afEer  ttie  dear 

of  a  GTitic  so  odebimted  on  other  ac-  aeeount  of  Gario  Dati,  dtat  Gafiko  wm 

counts."    H«  announced  Ids  discoret;  (he  first  to  exanune  flu  com  cdhd  tha 

as  haviiiK  been  made  "in  one  of  th«  Cveloid,  deeoritiedbfapointiBthe  rim 

bmous  libraries  atSome,**  whi(£  vague  of  a  traeel  rolling  oa  a  atra^U  lin% 

indication  he  with  tome  reason  conn-  vdiich  be  nconmiended  aa  amoeNl 

dertd  insufBiuBnt  to  lead  to  a  teconcl  fbrmftrthearo&ofabiidgeBtPua.  Hd 


discoTery.    On  Seraaii'a  death  hia  eon 

was  found,  contEuning  a  icfoence  to  QKt   fffeen  it  md  ita  base  is  exacHy  fb 

situation  of  tha  oqgmal ;  the  aWdami    tlm«  ttiat  of  the  genomting  ehde. 


were  published,  and  fain  flie  greatest  aeeais  to  have  beoi  unable  toveri^  tUte 

patt  of  the  last  vohuM  ot  flu  HDau  etaaut  by  strict  geometrical  '■"™'-g 

edition  of  Qalilep's  wotlca.    TV  nuuni-  vor  Tmaai  tdls  an  odd  atoiy,  Ihtt  m 

script  wa*  imperfect  at  the  time  of  tUa  oider  to  saUatJr  his'  doobts  he  cot  ent 

second  discovery,  sevoal  leaves  having  several  large  t^rdcnds  of  paatrimard.bnt 

been  torn  out,  it  is  not  known  bv  whom,  finding  tbe  weight  in  eveiT  trial  to  to 

The  opinion  of  the  most  JudicionstiB-  tattitr  less  than  tiuveUmesflnt  of  Af 

lian  critics  appein  td  be.  that  it  wooM  efr^  he  suspected  Utepsyportiontd)  to 

have  been  more-  for  GalDeCa  crc£t  If  imdianid,  and  Oat,  taere  was  aana 

these  remarks  bad  never  been  nadc  pub'  nror  in  Us  eitimtiaB  ;  Ab  inqoiiy  to 

lie:  th^anwTittenin»apaitof&i|q}aat  nbandoaedvras  afteiwndireiumedwitfc 


violenoe,  such  as  nught  not  be  extra-  aoceesa  by  Ida  pumi  TecricaHt* 

(»dinaiy  in  a  common  javefdle  eritie,  tba  aoeounf  mtsb  LtnUs  givMtf 

but  which  it  is  painful  to  notSca  from  an  exnerimenf  Aown  in  nis  ppeaanat 

the  pen  of  Galileo.    Twoortbmaon-  "■ -"    -                    -      '          -       ■— 
nets    are   extant  ivilten  tv   Qi^Ibo 
himself  and  in  two  i«T*"'PCtT  Ae  baa  not 

scrupled  to  uf>ro(aiat8  the   ebnoaite  Olber  wrilen  awntkn  the  name  of 

of  the   poet   oe    affti^   to  under-  ald^yinis^  who  acearfing  to  aim  d 

value.*    It  should  be  menUoAed  Qut  covered.  It  ttxidentaHy  m  n09.    C«i4 

Galileo's  matucd  taste  n&er  reeMcd  LagaSa,  and  one  or  two  otiMti^  tod 

from  the  viotenceofldseai' --  -    j.i.__!j_.,n  ,.,..._,. ,& 

for  at  a  later  poriod  of  his 

to  shun  companng  tbt  two ;  and  when 

£>rced  to  gjve  an  mnioo he  nid,  "tlutt;  tlmconversalionturnedonotherniatten^ 

Tasso*e  ^ipaircd  ue  fin*  poem,  bat  and  especially  on  the  natiire  of  lii^ 

that  Arioato  gave  lurn  tbe  gruter  da*-  "  on  whidi  Gulileo  took  a  small  wooden 

sure."    Ben&s  these  soonela,  Ihm  is  box    at  daybn?ak  before  sunrise,    and 

extant  a  diort  burieaqua  pom  written  showed  115  some  small  stones  in  it  desi»~ 

by  him,  "  In  abuse  of  Gowns,"  whia.  ing  us  to  observe  that  th^  were  not  in 

on  his  first  keaomiut  Profaesor  at  FSsa,  the  least  degree  luminous.   Having  then' 

he  found  bunsdf  otfiged  hf  cnilaa  to  exposed  them  for  some  time  to  the  tw»- 

wear  hia  grofeaskatal  habk  in  vmj  oosit-  liglii,  he  shut  the  window  again ;  and  in 

Cy.  It  IS  written  not  wiQiont  humoor,  tbe  midst  of  the  dark  room  showed  n> 

does   not  bear  coiqpaiiion  with  the  stones,  shining  and  glistening  with 

Bemi,  whom  be  imitated.       '  a  faint  light,  wiiich  we  saw  preaentljr 

There  are  sevenil  df^iwhwi  tuUecte  decay  find  become  extinguished."    Ift 

treated  of  by  Galileo,  wli^b  may  be  1(>4I),    Liceti  atlemnted  ~to  refer    th« 

noticed  in  Qua  place.    A  Wtfr  hf  him  efi^t    of    the    earth^hine    upon    tto 

conlainii^^  tbe  eolution  of  a  problem  in  moim  to  a  similar  phosphorescent  qu»- 

'  Chancel  is  pralaUy  the  earliert  no-  lityof  that  lummiry,  to  which  GiwIeOa 

"                                                   ,  then  aged  76,  replied  hy  a  long  »iid  abh 

-  c™«««bi  a  *aa,9  -s  w»  ,  ,».  l^'T'  ^^^'^?'^'  '"■«  explwation  be 

wTu.'SStASv'fw^ii't^-J^uiTi  t-^fonneriy given.  ___^_^ 

iaiiiurfUdl]r«*»>liiavUi0tiH&iaMcnBaik> .   ^  .   ^     ,       ~ T 

rotW  v.i.,lnHb>of  i|:it:F*ii&I.  PnfanrorlMIn  •.UttnallT1aH<»A>fl«Mi   tttMl^YMft-' 

u  Uie  UDiTirntj  a(  laadm.  |  lti  f/trnMrntnlr "  '•*-  '— -■   Ta•t^^|•|l: 
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Althoa^h  quite  blind,  and^nearlycka^  same  effect.  A  bust  of  Galileo  was 
the  inteUectiuU  powers  of  Galileo  re-  placed  over  the  door,  and  two  bas-relie& 
makied  to  the  end  of  his  lift ;  but  he  oc-  on  each  side  representing  some  of  his 
casionaUy  felt  that  he  was  overworking  principal  discoveries.  Not  less  than 
hifisflf,and  used  to  eomplainto  his  friend  nve  other  medals  were  struck  in  honour 
liicaosio  that  be  found  his  head  too  busy  of  him  during  his  residence  at  Padun 
ior  his  body.  **  I  ean»oC  keep  my  resU  and  Florence*  which  are  all  engraved  nl 
hem  bram  from  gnnding  on,  although  Venturi's  Memoirs. 
wttb  great  loaa  of  tone;  lor  whatever  There  are  several  good  portraits 
idea  oomes  into  my  head  with  respect  of  Galileo  eictant,  two  of  wnich»  by 
to  any  novelty,  drives  out  of  it  what-  Titi  and  Subtermanns,  are  engraved 
•ver  I  had  been  thinking  of  just  be-  in  NeUi's  Life  of  Galileo.  Another 
lers.*"  He  was  busily  eimged  in  const-  bv  Subtermanns  is  in  the  Florentine 
dering  the  nature  of  the  wee  of  percus*  Gallery,  and  an  engraving  from  a  oopj 
«on,  and  TomeelU  was  employed  in  of  this  is  given  by  Ventnri.  There  is 
anranging  his  investigations  mr  a  conti-  also  a  very  line  engraving  fh>m  the 
nuation  of  the  '  Dialogues  on  Motion»*  original  picture^  An  engraving  froa 
when  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  another  original  pioture  is  in  tM  fron- 
of  fever  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  tispieoe  of  the  Padua  edition  of  his 
which,  after  an  illness  of  two  months^  works.  Salusbury  seems  in  the  ff^ 
put  an  end  to  his  long,  laborious^  and  lowing  passsge  to  describe  a  portrait 
useful  life,  onthe  8th  of  January,  1642»  of  Gdileo  painted  br  himself :"  He  did 
just  one  year  before  his  great  successor  not  contemn  the  ouer  inferior  arts,  for 
J^ewton  was  bom.  he  had  a  good  hand  in  sculpture  and 

The  malice  ofhis  enemies  was  scarody    carving;  but  his  particular  care  was  to 
aUajredbyhisdeatiL  Hisri^  of  making    paint  welL    By  the  pencil  hedesoribejl 
a  will  was  ^Bpqted»  as  having  died  a    what  his  telescope  discovered ;  in  one 
prisoner  to  the  Jbiqaisitioi^  as  wdl  as    he  exceeded  art,  in  the  other,  nature. 
Iiis  right  to  burial  in  eonseorated  ground.    Osorius,  the  eloquent  bishop  of  Sylva, 
These  were  at  l«t  eonoedsd,  but  Urban    esteems  one  piece  of  Mendosa  the  wise 
anxiouslj  interfered  to  prrmt  the  desisn    Spanish  minister's  felioity,  to  have  been 
of  ereotmg  a  monument  to  him  jn  the    this,  that  he  was  contemporary  to  Titian, 
church  of  Santa  Groos^  in  Florence,  for    Mod  that  by  his  hand  he  was  drawn  in  a 
which  a  laigesom  bad  been  subscribed,    feir  tablet  And  Galileus,  lest  he  should 
His  body  was  afleoidingly  buried  in  an    want  the  same  f:ood  fortune,  made  so 
obscure  oomcr  of  the  i^ureh,  which  for    great  a  progr^  m  this  curious  art,  that 
upwards  of  thirty  years  after  his  death    he  became  his  own  Buonarota;  and 
was  unmailKd  even  by  an  insoription  to    because  there  was  no  other  copy  worthy 
luM  memoiy.    It  was  not  till  a  century    of  his  pencil,  drew  himselt"    No  other 
later  that  the  splendid  momunent  was    author  makes  the  sl^htest  aUurion  to 
erected  which  now   covers    his   and    such  a  painting ;  and  it  appears  more 
¥iviani*s  renuuns.    When  theur  bodies    likely  that  Salusbury  should  be  mis- 
were  disintenred  in  1 737  for  the  purpose    taken  than  that  so  interesting  a  portrait 
of  being  xeraoved  to  their  new  resting-    ^lould  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  oL 
jdsee,  Cayponiy  the  prttident  of  the       Galileo's  house  at  Arcetri  was  stand- 
hoTCTfine  Aaidemy^in  a  wpmi  of  spu-    ing  in  1821,  when  Venturi  visited  it, 
lions  admiration,   mutUated  Galileo's    and  found  it  in  the  same  state  in  which 
body,  by  removing  tiie  thumb  and  fore-    GaMeo  might  be  supposed  to  have  left 
finger  cl  the  ridiit*hand,  and  one  of  the    it.    It  is  situated  nearly  a  mile  from 
▼enebntof  thenaek,  whidi  are  still  pr»>    Florence,  on  the  south-eastern  side,  and 
served  in  some  of  the  Italian  museums,    about  a  gun-shot  to  the  north-west  of 
The  jBommient  waf  pud  up  at  tlM  ex-    the  convent  of  St  Matthew.     Nelli 
Dense  of  his  biograjdier,  Nelli,  to  whom    placed  a  suitable  inscription  over  the 
Viviana*8  j^poty  descended,  eharsnd    door  of  the  house,  which  belonged  in 
widi  the  coooition  of  erec^  it    ISar    1831  to  a  Signer  AlimarL* 
was  this  the  only  public  testiinony  which        Althousfa  NelU*s  Life  of  Galileo  dis- 
Tivisni  gave  A  nis  attachment.    The    appointed  the  expectations  that  had 
mc^whiehhestruckinhononrofGalileo    l>een  formed  of  it  it  is  impossible  for 
has  allied^  been  mentioned ;  he  also,    any  admirer  of  Galileo  not  to  feel  the 
as  soon  as  i#  was  safe  to  do  so,  covered    greatest  d^;ree  of  gratitude   towards 
everv  side  of  ♦he  house  in  which  he  ■   '  h  ■  ■  ■ 

lived  with  kudatiMf  inscriptions  to  the  *  Ytmw. 
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him,  for  the  successful  activity  with  similar  letters,whichhebouc:ht  by weiq:ht 
which  he  rescued  so  many  records  of  as  waste  pai>er.  Nelli  bought  all  that 
the  illustrious  philosopher  from  destruc-  remained,  and  on  the  servant's  next 
lion.  After  Galileo's  death,  the  prin-  reappearance  in  a  few  days,  he  learned 
cipal  part  of  his  books,  manuscripts,  the  quarter  whence  tliey  came,  and 
and  instruments,  were  put  into  the  after  some  time  succeeded  at  a  small 
charp:e  of  Viviani,  who  was  himself  at  expense  in  getting  into  his  own  posses- 
tliat  time  an  object  of  great  suspicion  ;  sion  an  old  corn-chest,  containing  all 
most  of  them  he  thought  it  prudent  to  that  still  remained  of  the  precious  trea- 
conceal,  till  the  superstitious  outcries  sures  which  Viviani  had  concealed  in  it 
ae:ainst  Galileo  should  be  silenced.  At  ninety  years  before."* 
Viviani's  death,  he  left  his  library,  con-  The  earliest  biographical  notice  of 
taining  a  very  complete  collection  of  the  Galileo  is  that  in  die  Obituary  of 
works  of  all  the  mathematicians  who  the  Mercurio  Italico,  published  at 
had  preceded  him  (and  amongst  them  Venice  in  1647,  by  Vittorio  Siri.  It 
those  of  Galileo,  Torricelli.  and  Castelli,  is  very  short,  but  contains  an  exact 
all  which  were  enriched  with  notes  and  enumeration  of  his  principal  works  and 
tidditions  by  himselOt  to  the  hospital  of  discoveries.  Rossi,  who  wrote  under 
St.  Mary  at  Florence,  where  an  extensive  the  name  of  Janus  Nicius  Erythraeus, 
library  already  existed.  The  directors  of  introduced  an  account  of  Galileo  in  his 
the  hospital  sold  this  unique  collection  Pinacotheca  Imaginum  Illustrium,  in 
in  1781,  when  it  became  entirely  dis-  which  the  story  of  his  illegitimacy  first 
persed.  The  manuscripts  in  Viviani*s  made  its  appearance.  In  1664,  Salus« 
possession  passed  to  his  nephew,  the  bury  published  a  life  of  Galileo  in  the 
Abbe  Panzanini,  together  w^ith  the  por-  second  volume  of  his  Mathematical 
traitsof  the  chief  personages  of  the  Gali-  Collections,  the  greater  part  of  which 
lean  school,  Galileo's  instruments,  and,  is  a  translation  of  Galileo's  principal 
among  other  ciuriosities,  the  emerald  ring  works.  Almost  the  whole  eaition  of 
which  he  wore  as  a  member  of  the  Ljm-  the  second  volume  of  Salusbury's 
cean  Academy.  A  ^eat  number  of  these  book  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of 
books  and  manuscripts  were  purchased  at  London.  ChaufTepi^  says  that  only  one 
different  times  by  Nelli,  after  tlie  death  copy  is  known  to  be  extant  in  England: 
of  Panzanini,  from  his  relations,  who  this  is  now  in  the  well-known  library  of 
were  ignorant  or  regardless  of  their  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  to  whose  kind^ 
value.  One  of  his  chief  acquisitions  ness  the  author  is  much  indebted  for  th« 
was  made  by  an  extraordinary  accident,  use  he  has  been  allowed  to  make  of  this 
related  by  fozzetti  with  the  following  unique  volume.  A  fi-agment  of  this 
details,  which  we  repeat,  as  they  seem  second  volume  is  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
to  authenticate  the  story  :—"  In  the  brary  at  Oxford.  The  translations  in  the 
spring  of  1 739,  the  famous  Doctor  Lami  preceding  pages  are  mostly  founded  upon 
went  "out  according  to  his  custom  to  Salusbury's  version.  Salusbury's  ao- 
breakfast  with  some  of  his  friends  at  the  count,  although  that  of  an  enthusiastic 
inn  of  the  Bridge,  by  the  starting-place ;  admirer  of  Galileo,  i;i  too  prolix  to  be 
and  as  he  and  Sig.  Nelli  were  passing  interesting :  the  general  style  of  the  per- 
through  the  market,  it  occurred  to  formance  may  }^  guessed  from  the  title 
them  to  buy  some  Bolojpia  sausages  of  the  first  chapter — *  Of  {Man  in  gene- 
from  the  pork«butcher,  Cioci,  who  was  ral,  and  how  he  excelleth  all  the  other 
supposed  to  excel  in  making  thenL  They  Animals.'  After  informing  his  readers 
went  into  the  shop,  had  their  sausages  that  Galileo  was  bom  at  Pisa,  he  pro- 
cut  off  and  rolled  m  paper,  which  Nelli  ceeds :— •'  Italy  is  affirmed  to  have  been 
put  into  his  hat.  On  reaching  the  inn,  the  first  that  peopled  the  world  alter 
and  calling  for  a  plate  to  put  them  in,  the  universal  deluge,  being  governed  by 
Nelli  observed  that  the  paper  in  which  Janus,  Cameses,  and  Saturn,  &c."  His 
theyhadbeenroUed  was  one  of  Galileo's  description  of  Galileo's  childhood  is 
letters.  He  cleaned  it  as  well  as  he  somewhat  quaint.  "  Before  others  had 
could  with  his  napkin,  and  put  it  into  left  making  of  dirt  pyes,  he  was  fituning 


flew  to  the  shop  of  Cioci,  who  told 
him  thot  a  servant  whom  he  did  not 


know  I -1  ought  him  from  time  to  time    p.^^o^^'^^^-ii-r-dim^codilioScUniaFuieh^ 
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whole  tolerably  correct,  especially  if  we  of  which  compelled  the  author  to  forego 
take  into  aooount  that  Saliubury  had  the  publication  of  the  vast  collectioQ  of 
not  yet  aeen  ViYiaiii*s  Life,  though  com-  original  documents  which  his  unwearied 
posed  some  years  earlier.  zeid  and  industry  had  collected.    This 

The  Life  of  Galileo  by  Viviani  was  defect  has  been  m  great  measure  sup- 
first  written  as  an  outline  of  an  intended  plied  by  Venturi  in  1818  and  1821,  who 
larger  worit,  but  tiiis  latter  was  never  has  not  only  incorporated  in  his  work 
comfdeted.  This  sketdi  was  imblished  many  of  Nelli's  manuscripts,  but  has 
in  the  Memoirs  of  ib»  Florentine  Aca-  brought  together  a  number  of  scattered 
€leniy,.of  wludi  Gkdileo  had  l>een  one  of  notices  of  Gralileo  and  his  writings  from 
the  annnal  presidenta*  and  afterwards  a  variety  of  outl^png  sources — a  sear- 
fvefiaed  to  the  complete  editions  of  Gall-  vice  which  the  writer  is  able  to  appre- 
Jeo's  works;  it  is  written  in  a  very  date  from  having  gone  through  the 
•greeaUe  and  flowing  shrle,  and  has  ereatest  part  of  tl^  same  labour  l)efore 
been  the  groundwork  of*^  most  subse-  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
quent  accounts.  Another  original  me-  Ventun*s  book.  Still  there  are  many 
moir  by  Niocol6  Gherardini,  was  pub-  letters  cited  by  Nelli,  which  do  not  ap- 
lished  by  Tozzetti  A  great  number  pear  either  in  his  book  orVenturi*s» 
of  references  to  authors  who  have  Carlo  Dati,  in  1663,  quotes  "  the  regis- 
treated  of  Galileo  is  given  by  Saeh  ten  ofGalileo's  correspondence  arranged 
in  his  Onomasttcon.  An  apfnroved  in  alphabetical  order,  in  ten  large  vo- 
Latin  memcHr  by  Brenna  is  in  the  lumes."*  The  writer  has  no  means  of 
first  volume  of  Fabroni*a  Vite  Ita-  .ascertaining  what  coUeetion  this  may 
lorom  Illustrium  ; ,  he  has  however  have  been ;  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  ihit 
fidlen  into  several  errors:  this  same  one  so  arranged  should  hate  been  lost 
work  contains  the  lives  of  several  of  his  sight  of.  It  is  understood  that  a  life  of 
phndpal  foUowcn.  Galileo  is  preparing  at  this  moment  in 

The  article  in  Chaui!bpi6*s  Continua-  -  Florence,  by  aesire  of  the  present  Grand 
fion  of  Bayie*s  Dictionary  does  not  con-  Duke,  which  will  probably  throw  much 
tnin  aiwthmg  which  is  not'inthe  eartor  additional  light  on  the  character  and  me- 
a£counb.  rifs  of  this  great  and  useful  philosopher* 

Andr^  wrote  an  essay  entitled  'Si^*       The  first  editions  of  his  various  trea- 
gio  suUa  Filoaofiadel  Galileo,*  published   tises,  as  mentioned  liv  Nelli,  are  given 
at 'Mantua  1776;  and  Jagemann  pub-   bdow.    Clement,  in  his  '  Bibliotheque 
lished  his  *  Geschkhle  des  Leben  dm    Curieuse,*  has  pointed  out  such  among 
GalOeo*  at  Leipsig,  in  1787;*  neither    them,  and  the  many  others  which  have 
of  these  the  audm  has  l>een  able  to    been  printed,  as  have  become  rare, 
meet  with.    An  analysis  of  the  latter       The  Florentine  edition  is  the  one  used 
may  be  seen  in  Kastner*a  *  Geschichte    by  the  Academia  deUa  Crusca  for  their 
derlCathematik,  Gottingen,  1800,*  from    references  ;  for  whkh  reason  its  pa^ng 
wfaiefa  it  does  not  apPJMr  to  contain    is  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  edition 
any  additional  details.    The*E3ogiodd    of  Padua,  which  is  much  more  complete, 
Galileo*  by  Paok>  FVisi,  first  pumishod    and  is  the  one  which  has  been  on  the 
at  Leghorn  in  1 775,  is,  as  its  title  ex-    present  occasion  principally  consulted. 
presses,  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  pa-      The  latter  contains  the  Dialogue  on  the 
nc;|Qm  than  of  a  oontinnoua  biogra-    System,  which  was  not  suffered  to  be 
phjcal   account     It   is  written  with    printed  in  the  former  editions.     Ttie 
very    great    elegance    and    intimate    twelve  first  volumes  ofthe  last  edition  of 
knowledge    of   the  subjects  of  which    Milan  are  a  mere  transcript  of  that  of 
it  treats.    Nelli  gave    several  curious    Padua:  the  thirteenth  contains  in  addi- 
particuhurs  with  remet  to  Galileo  in  his    tion  the  Letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess, 
*  Saggio  di  Storia  Letteraria  Florentine,    the  Commentary  on  Tasso,  with  some 
I^uoca,  1 759  ;*  and  in  1 793  published    minor  pieces.   A  com^e  edition  is  still 
his  laige  work  ^ttitled  ^Vita  e  Com-    wantea,  embodying  aU  the  recently  dis- 
mercioLettcrariodi  Galileo  €hdilei.*  So    covered  documents,  and  omitting  the 
uiun:cresting  a  book  waspobably  never    verbose  commentaries,  which,  however 
writtwi  from  such  ezoelient  materials,    usefub  when  they  were  written,  now 
Two  thbk  quarto  volumes  are  filled  with    convey  little  information  that  cannot  be 
repetitions  ^^the  accounts  that  were    more   agreeably  and  more  profitably 
already  in  piim»  the  bulky  preparation    learned  in  treatises  of  a  later  date. 

•  YtBtul.  •  Lcttera  dl  TimauroAntiate, 
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Such  was  the  life,  and  such  were  the  us.    Idohzed  by  his  friends,  he  deserved 

pursuits,  of   this    extraordinary    man.  their  affection  by  numberless  acts  of 

The  numberless  inventions  of  his  acute  kindness  ;    by  his  good   humour,   his 

industry;  the  use  of  the  telescope,  and  affability,   and  by  the  benevolent  gene- 

the  biilliant  discoveries  to  which  it  led ;  rosity  with  which   he  devoted  himself 

the  patient  investigation  of  the  laws  of  and  a  great  part  of  his  limited  income 

weight  and  motion  ;  must  all  be  looked  to  advance  their  talents  and  fortunes, 

upon  as  formint;  but  a  part  of  his  real  If  an  intense  desire  of  being  useful  is 

merits,  as  merely  particular  demonstra^  everywhere  worthy  of  honour ;   if  its 

tions  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  every-  value  is  immeasurably  increased,  when 

whero  withstood  the  despotism  of  igno-  united  to  genius. of  the  highest  order; 

ranee,  and  appealed  boldly  from  tradi-  if  we  feel  for  one  who,  notwithstanding 

tional  opinions   to  the   judgments    of  such  titles  to  regard,  is  harassed  by  crud 

reason  and  common  sense.  He  claimed  i)ersecution, — then  none   deserve   our 

and   beqoeathed  to    us   the    right   of  sympathy,  our  admiration,  and  our  gra- 

exercising    our  faculties  in  examining  titude,  more  than  Galileo, 
the  beautiful  creation  which  surrouncS 


List  of  Galileo's  Wurka, 

I^  Openzioni  del  Compuso  Geom.  e  Milit.             .            .  Padova,  1606.  Fol. 

Difesa  di  Gal.  Qalilei  contr.  idL  cat.  et  impost,  di  Bald.  Capra     .  Vcnezza,  ]607.  4tou 

Sydereos  Nuncios               .....  Venetiis,  1610.  4to. 

DLscorso  int.  alie  cose  che  stanno  in  su  I'Acqua             .            .  Firenze,  1612.  4lo. 

Norantiqua  SS.  PP.  Doctrina  de  S.  Scripturs  Testimoniis        •  Arfen^  1612.  4to. 

Idtoria  e  Demostr.  int  alio  Macchie  Solari          .    *        .            .  Koma,  1613.  4lo. 

Risp.  alio  oppos.  del  S.*Lod.  delle  Colombe  e  del  S.  Vine,  di  Grazia    Firenze,  1615.  4lo. 

Discorso  delJe  Comete  di  Mario  Guiducci      .             .           .  Firenze,  1619.  4lo. 

Dialugo  sopra  i  due  Massimi  Siftomi  del  Moudo            ,  FirenzO)  1632.  4tow 

Discorso  e  Demostr.  intorao  alle  due  nuove  Scienze            .  Leida,  1638.  4to« 

Delia  Scienza  Meccanica            .....  Raven ua,  1649.  4to. 

Trattato  della  Sfera             .....  Roma,  1635.  4to. 

Discorso  sopra  il  FIusso  e  Rcflusso.  (Scienze  Pisiche  di  TcacetU.)  Firenze,  1780.  4to. 

Considerazioni  sul  Tasso         .....  Roraa,  1793. 

Trattato  della  Fortiftcazione.  (Alemorie  di  Venturi.)            •  Modena,  1818.  4to. 

The  editions  of  his  collected  works  (in  which  is  contained  much  that  was 
published  separately)  are — 

Operc  di  Gal.  Galilei,  Line.  Nob.  Fior.  &c.             .  Bologna,  1656.    2  vols.  4to. 

Opercdi  Gal.  Galilei,  Nob.  Fior.  Accad.  Line.  &c.  . .       I-lrenze,  1718.    3  vols.  4to. 

Opere  Ui  Gal.  Galilei                     .  .           Padova,  1744.     4  vols.  4to. 

Opcrc  di  Gal.  Galilei            .              .              .  Milano,  1811.  13  vols.  8ro. 


CORRECTIONS. 

Pet(e  Co  .  Line* 
5      I       2,  Add :  HU  Instructor  was  th«  cddmited  botanist,  Andreas  Cnaalpinuii,  who  was  xirofliwoi 

of  medicine  at  Pisa  from  i:»67  to  Id92.    Hi»t.  Acud.  Pinaa. ;  Piais,  1791. 
IS,  jidd:  According  to  K&atner,  Ua  German  name  was  Wursteisen. 
21, /or  1588  rea</l&H6. 
:>7,  for  16.^2  read  I6;i0. 
'jy.    SaluHbury  alludes  to  the  instrument  described  and  flcured  in  "The  Use  of  the  Sector. 

CroHse  Staffe,  and  other  InatrumeDtn.  London,  ICM.**   It  Is  exactly  Galileo's  Conpaaa. 
•'i2,  for  Burg,  a  German,  read  Burgi,  a  Swiss. 
17.    The  autlior  here  called  Brntti  was  an  Englishman :  Us  real  name,  perhsfis,  was  Biuoe. 

See  p.  99. 
14.    Kepler's  Kpitome  was  not  pnbllalied  till  ltfl9  :  it  was  then  iussitf^  in  the  ladez. 
60,  for  under  rend  turned  from, 
do,  for  any  read  an  indefinitely  small. 
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LIFE   OF^'KEPLER. 


H'Xj  iri>'^  Ut<^<-<6/-."iu.i-p^' 


Cbaptsr  L  Scheme  after  scheme,  restins;  oriprinally 

Swih  4mi  BducaUou  of   "F^.  ^*^^  beyond  his  own  glowing  ima- 


ike  'MS^iemm  Co$magmAiaim:  «itatingly  sacrificed,  as  soon  as  its  in- 

^                      -o-  -3"  sufficiency  became  mdispntable,  to  make 

Iir  the  aeemint  of  theUfetnddiscoreries  room  for  others  as  little  deserving  8up> 

<^GaUleo,  we  have  endeavomned  to  in-  port    Thehdstory  of  philosophy  affords 

coleate  the  safety  and  fruitfiilness  of  tiie  no  more  remarkable  mstance  of  sincere 

method  flowed  by  that  great  reformer  mxcompromisine  love  of  truth.    To  this 

ID  his  seardi  after  physical  truth.    As  virtue  ne  owed  his' great  discoveries:  it 

his  sQcoess  fiimisheiB  the  best  instsnee  must  be  attributed  to  his  unhappy  me^ 

of  the  vdoe  of  the  mductive  process*  so  thod  that  he  made  no  more. 

the  fiulm«s  and  bhmders  of  his  adversa*  In  considering  this  opinion  upon  the 

lies  supply  equally  good  examfdes  of  the  real  nature  of  Ke{der*s  title  to  fame,  it 

dangers  and  the  bamnness  of  the  oppo-  ought  not  to  be  fbr^tten  that  he  has  ex* 

ste  course.   The  histoi^  of  John  Kxp-  poSed  himself  at  adisadvantage  on  which 

rB&mi^fat,  at  the  first  vSeWySu^egesteoDr  certainly  very  few  philosophers  woidd 

elusions  somewhat  ineonsisteBt  witkUiis  venture.    His  singular  candour  allowed 

remark,     fiveirone  who  is  but  mode-  him  to  comment  upon  lus  own  errors  with 

ntely  acmudnted  w'lth  astronomy   is  the  same  freedom  as  if  scrutinizing  th^ 

Ikmifiar  with  the  diaooveries  which  tiiat  work  of  a  stranger ;  careless  whetho'  the 

science  owes  to  him ;  the  mamier  in  impression  on  his  readers  were  favour* 

which  he  made  them  is,  perhaps*  not  so  able  or  otherwise  to  himself,  provided  it 

generally  known.     This  extnunrdiniry  was  instructive.  Few  writers  have  spoken 

man  pursued,  ahnost  invariably,  the  so  much,  and  so  freely  of  themselves,  as 

hypothetical  method.  His  life  was  passed  Kepler.    He  records,  on  almost  ever? 

in  specnladng  on  the  results  of  a  few  occaston,  the  train  of  thought  by  whicn 

pfincij^es  assumed  by  him,  frrnn  voy  he  was  led  to  each  of  the  discoveries 

necanous  analogies,  as  the  causes  of  that   eventually    repaid  his  persever- 

fhe  phenomena   actually  observed  m  anee ;    and   he   has  thus  given  us  'a 

Nature.    We  nevertheless  find  that  he  most  curious  and  interesting  view  of  tfie 

Ad,  in  spite  of  this  unphilosophieal  me-  wtnrkings  of  a  mind  of  great,  though  eo- 

thod,  arrive  at  discoveries  wnieh  have  centric  power.     *'In  what  foHows,*"  says 

acmd  as  guides  to  some  of  the  most  he  (when  introducing  a  long  string  of 

valaable  truths  of  modem  science.  suppositions,  of  whiui  he  had  already 

/The  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  diwx>vered  the  fallaqr)*  **  ^^^  the  reader 

iiund  more  diosdy  to  the  details  of  pardon  my  credulity,   whilst  working 

Xcpkf  s  mvestigations.    We  shall  per-  out  all  these  matters  by  my  own  inge* 

eeive   that  to  an  unusual   degjret  of  nuity.    Foritismyopinion  that  the  oo- 

rashness  in  the  fbrmation  of  his  sys-  casions  by  which  men  have  acquired 

terns,  he  added  a  quality  veiy  rarely  a  knowledge  of  celestial  phenomena 

possessed  by  philosophen  of  the  hy|K>-  are  not  less  admirable  than  the  disco- 

thetical  schooL    One  of  the  greatest  in-  veries  themselves.**  Agreeing  altogeth^ 

tellectual  vices  of  the  latter  was  a  wilftil  vrith  tins  opinion  in  its  widest  apphoation, 

^indnws  to  the  ^sengtaacf  of  facts  we  have  not  scrupled,  in  the  following 

firoia  thor  creed,  a  pemne  and  qbsti-  skeldi,  to  introduce  at  some  length  an 

nate  i^ssistaDoe   to  phviical   evidence,  acoovmt  even  of  Kepler*s  erroneous  spe* 

leading  bat  unfrequentiy  to  an  attempt  eolations ;  they  are  in  themselves  very 

at  disguisixKtiie  truth.    From  fiiis  be-  amusing,  and  will  have  the  additional 

setting  sin  MtlMvofaod,  which  fiom  an  utility  of  j[iroving  the  dangerous  ten^^ 

intellectual  fault  ohin  degenerated  into  dency  of  his  method ;  they  will  show  by 

a  moral  one,  Ktplerwiiiiabsolutdy  free,  how  many  absurd  theories,  and  how 


mRny  je&rs  of  nuted  labour,  hi*  real 
discoveriei  and  services  to  aoence  lie 
Burrounded. 

JoKM  KEPLBRirubom{as  we  are  as- 
sured byhis  earliest  biof^pher  Hiotsch) 
mlong.29°7',lat4S°U',ontbe2IitdMr 
of  December,  1S71.  On  this  spot  itsmu 
the  imperial  dtrof  Weil,  iatheduchjof 
Wirtemberfc  His  parents  were  Henry 
Kepler  andCatherineGuldeiimann,  both 
of  nohle,  thoorii  decayed  himiliMi 
Henry  Kepler,  u  the  time  of  lus  innr- 
ria^waa  a  pet^  officer  in  the  Duke  ot 
Wirtemberg's  aernce ;  md  a  few  jeart 
after  the  birth  of  bis  eMeit  sod  John. 
he  joined  the  anny  then  (erring  in  the 
Netherlands  Hia  wife  fbUomd  lum, 
leaving  their  iod,  then  in  hia  fifth 
year,  at  Leonberg.  noder  tha  care  of  Ua 
grandfiithCT.  He  was  a  seneii  monlha 
child,  vet;  weak  and  aieUy;  and  aftar 
TecoverinK  ^itb  <UScu]^  bvm  a  seme 
attack  oTimall-poxt  tie  was  sent  to 
school  in  1577.  HnnyKetder'afimitad 
income  was  stiU  ferther  reduced  on  Ins 
return  into  Germaiw.  the  felkminx  year, 
in  eonsequeoce  of  the,  absBonding  of 
one  of  his  acquaintane^  for  whom  Ija 
had  incautipadj  become  stiretv.  Ha 
circumttaneea  were  so  mneb  auy^ 
rowed  I9  this  misbrtun^  that  he  waii 
obliged  to  sell  bis  house,  and  nearly  all 
that  he  possened,  and  for  aennl  yean 
he  supported  his  taaatrjy  ke«piiq[  a 
tavern  at  Elmendjigen.  lluBOooaiioned 
great  interraption  to  young  Kepkr^ 
education ;  be  was  taken  from  sebool, 
and  employed  in  menial  services  till 
his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  again 
placed  in  the  sdiool  at  Elmendingot. 
In  the  foQowinf;  year  be  was  Bgain 
seized  with  a  Tiolent  DlnesB,  so  that 
hi>  life  waa  almoi^t  despaired  ot  In 
ISSG,  he  was  admitted  into  the  monastic 
school  of  Haidbronn,  where  the  cost  of 
his  education  was  defrayed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wirtember^.  Ihis  scljool  was  om 
of  those  established  on  Uw  suppression 
of  the  mqusteries  at  tt»  Refomalioq, 
and  the  uinfl  coutse  of  education  Ul^ 
lowed  there  required  that  the  studsnti^ 
aft»  remainiiu  a  yw  in  tin  taptiiar 
classes,  ahonla  offer  themadna  for  et- 
amination  at  the  eoUece  of  'TubiDoen 
for  the  d^TM  of  bachebr:  thqr  then 
returned  to  thdr  school  with  tne  title 
of  veterans ;  and  afto-  oomektin((  the 
studies  tau^.thare,  Iher  wenadnuUed 
u  resident  sttidmts  at  Tabii^en,  pro- 
ceeded in  about  •vear  to  the  degree  of 
master,  and  were  tnen  allowed  to  ccmr 
nience  their  courae  of  theology.    The 


three  jnears  of  Keplef  ■  life  following  his 

adnusdon  to  Maulbronn,  were  merited 

by  periodical  returns  of  seveial  of  the  dia- 

orders  which  had  well  lugh  proved  Estal 

to  him  inhts  childhood.  Dunng  the  same 

time  din 

pArenta,  1 

nther  quitted  his  b 

died  amHui    Afterlnsfi 

ture,his  motho' also  qnatrdled  with  her 

rdfttions,  having  been  tieatedt 

Hantsdi,  "with m  degree  -  *- ' 

by  heri  hnbasd   mm  h 

mat  was  hardly  exceeded  even  by  bv 
own  petreraeneas  i"*   one  of  bsa .  bn^ 


raatMtMTC 
of  bai'bwf^ 


thers  died,  and  the  fanuly-afbin  1 
in  the  greatest  ctm&ision.  Notwitb- 
standing  these  disadranlamst  •  K^ec 
took  his  dmee  of  master  in  AngnattHl. 
tbs  second  dace  in  &  bhi 


dacein&BBDii 
Mnanw  on  f 


-_ llie . 

list  was  John  Hijydytua  Brentttta, 

Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  at  Ta. 
bingen,  the  astronomical  lectureship  at 
Grate,  Ihe  cliicf  town  of  Styria,  m- 
came  vacant  by  the  death  of  GeorxB 
Sladt,  and  the  situation  was  offered  In 
Kepler.  Of  this  first  nccasion  of  turn- 
ing his  thaui;hti  tciwimls  astronomy,  hj( 
has  himself  given  the  following  account: 
"  As  soon  as  1  was  of  an  a^  to  fed  the. 
charms  of  philosophy,  I  embraced  even. 
part  of  it  with  intense  desire,  but  piM^ 
no  especial  regard  to  astronomy.  I  nid 
indeed  capacity  enough  for  it,  and  lean* 
ed  without  difficulty  the  geonletrictj, 
id  Bstronoroical  theoremg  occurring  ii( 


lartions.  But  those  were  compulso^ 
aiuuies — there  was  nolhiog  to  show  • 
pnrticukr  turn  lor  astronomy.  I  waa 
educated  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Dolce  uC 
Wirtembere,  and  when  1  saw  sudj  ot 
my  eoiopsnions  as  the  duke  selected  ti. 
send  abroad  shrink  in  vnrious  ways  Ikntt 
their  employments,  out  of  fondness  tat 
liome,  I,  who  was  more  callous,  hw 
early  made  up  my  mind  to  go  with  thy 
utmost  reailiiiess  whithersoever  1  might~ 
be  sent.  The  lirst  of&ring  itself  irtt 
an  astronomical  post,  which  I  wtta  ia 
fact  forced  to  accept  t>y  the  authority  at 
my  tutors ;  not  that  1  was  alarmea,  in 
tile  manner  1  h»d  condemned  in  othent 
by  Ihe  remoteness  of  ihe  situation,  Intf 
by  the  unexpected  nnd  contemplibl* 
nnlure  of  the  office,  and  by  Ihe  slightnesf 
of  my  informalion  in  this  branoh  of  phi- 
losopliy.  I  entered  on  it,  therefore,  bet- 
ter furnished  with  talmt  than  krowled^.- 
witb  many    pni!>«tation5  that   I    was 
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not  abtndoniiig  my  claim  to  be  provided  whole  preface.  From  it,  better  than  from 
for  in  some  other  more  brilliant  pro-  any  enumeration  of  pec\]Qiarities,  the 
fesnon.  What  pn^ress  I  made  in  the  reader  will  at  once  apprehend  the  nature 
Ifarst  two  yean  of  my  studies,  may  be  of  his  disposition. 
seen  in  my  '  Mysterimn  Cosmo^pn^-  **  When  I  was  attending  the  celebrated 
plneam  ;*  imd  the  encouragement  given  Mtistlin,  six  years  ago,  at  Tubingen. 
me  by  mv  tutor,  Mastlin,  1o  take  up  the  I  was  disturbed  by  the  manifold  incon- 
adeooeof  aittfofiomy,  mav  be  read  in  the  veniences  of  the  common  theory  of  the 
aame  book*  and  in  his  letter  which  is  universe,  and  so  delighted  with  Coper- 
prefixed  to  the  *  Narrative  of  Rheticus.'  nicus,  whom  Mastlin  was  frequently  in 
I  looked  on  that  discovery  as  of  the  the  habit  of  quoting  with  great  respect, 
highest  importanee,  and  stul  more  so,  that  I  not  only  often  defended  his  pro- 
iManse  I  saw  how  greatly  it  was  ap-  positions  in  the  physical  disputations  of 
proved  by  Histlinr  the  candidates,  but  also  wrote  a  correct 

The  nature  of  the  angular  work  to  essay  on  the  primaiy  motion,  maintain- 
whidi  Kepler  thus  refers  with  so  much  ing,  that  it  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of 
complacent,  wiU  be  best  shown  by  the  earth.  And  Twas  then  at  that  point 
quotmg  some  ofthe  most  remarkable  piurts  that  I  attributed  to  the  earth  the  motion 
of  it,  and  especially  the  preface,  in  which  of  the  sun  on  physical  (or,  if  you  will* 
he  bridly  oetaiLs  some  of  the  theories  on  metaphysical)  grounds,  as  Copernicus 
he  suoeessivdy  exammed  and  rejected,  had  done  for  mathematical  reasons, 
before  detecting  (as  he  imafi:ined  he  had  And,  by  this  practice,  I  came  by  de- 
here  done)  the  true  cause  of  the  number  grees,  partly  from  Mastlin*s  instructions, 
and  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  and  piray  from  my  own  efforts,  to  un- 
other  bnuiehes  of  philosophy  with  which  derstand  the  superior  mathematical  con- 
he  occupied  himself  in  his  younger  years,  venience  of  the  system  of  Copernicus 
were  those  treated  by  Scaliger  in  his  beyond  Ptolemy*s.  This  labour  mis^ht 
*  Exoteric  Exennses/  to  the  study  of  have  been  spaml  me,  by  Joachim  Rhe- 
which  book  Kepler  attributed  tiie  for-  tieos,  who  has  shortly  and  clearly  ex- 
mation  of  many  of  his  opinions;  and  he  plained  everything  in  his  first  Narra- 
tells  us  that  he  devoted  much  time  '*  to  tive.  While  incidentally  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  the  nature  of  heaven*  these  labours,  in  the  intermission  of 
of  souls,  of  genii*  of  the  elements,  of  tiie  my  theology,  it  happened  conveniently 
essence  of  fire,  of  the  cause  of  fountains*  that  I  succeeded  George  Stadt  in  his 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  the  shqw  situation  at  Gratz,  where  the  nature  of 
of  the  continents*  and  inland  seas*  and  my  office  connected  me  more  closely 
thin^  of  this  softiT  He  also  says*  that  with  these  studies.  Everything  I  had 
\xf  hia  first  suoeesswith  the  heavens*  his  learned  from  Mastlin,  or  had  acquired 
hopes  were  greatly  inflamed  of  discover-  of  myself*  was  there  of  great  service 
ing  similar  analos^es  in  the  rest  of  the  to  me  in  explaining  the  first  elements  of 
TmtA»  worid*  and  lor  this  reason*  named  astronomy.  And,  as  in  Virgil, '  Fama 
his  book  merely  a  Prodromus*  or  F6re-  mobiliiaie  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eun- 
nmner*  meaning,  at  some  fiiture  neriod*  cfo,'  so  it  was  with  me,  that  the  diligent 
to  sidi|oui  the  Aflereomer*  or  oequeL  thought  on  these  thin^  was  the  occasion 
But  thai  intention  was  never  fulfilled;  of  still  further  thinkmg:  until,  at  last, 
^ther  hit  imaginatum  fiJled  him*  or*  in  the  year  1595,  when  I  had  some  in« 
what  la  more  likely,  the  laborious  ealeu-  termission  of  my  lectures  allowed  me,  I 
lations  in  whidi  his  astronomical  theories  brooded  with  the  whole  energy  of  my  mind 
cngi^ged  lum*  left  him  little  time  finr  on  this  subject.  There  were  three  things 
tuniing  hia  attention  to  oUeeta  nnoon-  in  particular,  of  which  I  pertinaciously 
nected  with  bb  first  porauit  sought  the  causes  whv  they   are  not 

It  is  sddooi  that  we  are  admitted  to  other  than  they  are :  uie  number,  the 
trace  the  process  of  thonght  in  those  size,  and  the  motion  of  the  orbits.  I 
who  have  dishngnished  tMmsdves  by  attempted  the  thine  at  first  with  num- 
talent  and  omnalily ;  and  although  tfaie  hers,  and  consklerecf  whether  one  ofthe 
irhole  of  the  IbUofwrng  iqieeulations  be-  orbits  might  be  double,  triple,  quadru- 
gin  aad  od  in  error*  yet  they  are  so  pie*  or  any  other  multiple  of  the  others* 
cbaradttislie^  and  exhibit  snch  an  extra*  and  how  much*  aocorains  to  Coper- 
ordinary  Man  of  the  extravagances  nieus,  each  diffiared  irom  the  rest.  I 
Into  wmeh  Kaflcr's  lively  imainnatkm  i^t  a  great  deal  of  time  in  that  labour, 
was  continnal1ylin>ryin|^  him*  that  we  as  if  it  were  mere  sport*  but  could  find 
cannot  rdMo  Itom  tttmg  neailj  ttiio  oo  equality  either  ia  the  proportions  or 
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circle,  the  measurer  of  all ;  round  it  de-  this  will  be  Sstuni.    Now,  inicribe  in 

iicrilMi  a  doitecahedron,    the  circle  in-  the  Earth  an  icosaedron,  the  circle  in- 

dudintr  this  will  be  Mars.    Kound  Mars  scribed  in  it  will  beVenus.    Inscribe  an 

de!icribe  a  telrahedron.  the  drcle  includ-  octaedron  in  Venus,  the  circle  inscribed 

int;  this  will  be  Jupiter.     DescritM  a.  in  it  will  be  Mercury.    This  is  the  reason 

cube  round  Ju^nter,  the  circle  including  of  the  numtier  of  the  planets. 


"  This  was  the  cause,  and  such  the  suc- 
cess, of  my  labour :  now  read  my  propo- 
sition'; in  this  book.  The  intense  plea- 
sure  1  have  received  from  this  discovery 
neviTcnn  t>c  told  in  words.  I  rei^tted 
no  more  the  lime  wasted ;  I  tired  of  no 
Itibour;  I  shunned  no  toil  of  reckoning; 
days  and  nights  I  spent  in  calculations, 
until  I  could  see  wnether  this  opinion 
would  agree  with  the  orbits  of  Coper- 
nicus, or  whether  my  joy  was  to  vanish 
into  air.  I  willingly  subjoin  that  senti- 
ment of  Archytas,  as  given  by  Cicero: 
'  If  1  could  mount  up  into  heaven,  and 
thoroughly  perceive  the  nature  at  the 
world,  and  beauty  of  the  stars,  that  ad- 
miration would  be  without  a  chaitn  for 
me,  unless  I  had  some  one  like  yon, 
reader,  candid,  attentive,  and  eager  for 
knowledge,  to  whom  to  describe  it.'    If 


you  acknowledge  this  feeling,  and  an 
candid,  you  will  refr«in  from  tuame,  such 
as  not  without  fause  I  anticipate ;  but 
if,  leaving  that  to  itself,  you  fear  lest 
these  things  be  not  asCCTtained,  and 
that  I  have  shouted  triumph  before  vic- 
tory, at  least  approach  these  pages,  wtd 
learn  the  matter  in  consideration :  you 
vrill  not  find,  as  just  now,  new  and  un- 
known planets  interposed ;  that  boklnera 
of  mine  is  not  approved,  but  those  old 
ones  very  little  looaened,  and  so  famished 
by  the  interposition  (however  absurd  yoa 
may  tbink  it)  of  rectilinear  flgurea.  Out 
in  future  you  may  give  a  reason  to  ttia 
rustics  when  they  ask  for  the  boola 
which  keep  the  aides  from  fidl^^— 
Farewell" 

In  the  (hird  di^iter  Kepler  mentions, 
that  K  tliickMH  nu«t  Iw  aUowfd  to 
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tteh  orb  sufficient  to  include  the  greatest    parison  with  the  real  distances  are 
and  least  distance  of  the  planet  from  the    follovvs : —  ^     k, 

sun.   The  fonn  and  result  of  his  com- 
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It  win  be  observed,  that  Kepler^s  re- 
sults were  far  from  bong  entimy  satis- 
factorv ;  but  he  seems  to  have  flattered 
himadf,  that  the  differences  might  be 
attributed  to  erroneous  measurements. 
Indeed,  the  science  of  observation  was 
then  so  much  in  its  infancy,  that  such 
an  assertion  might  be  made  without  in- 
curring much  risk  of  decisive  refutation. 

Kepler  next  endeavoured  to  deter- 
mine why  the  regular  solids  follow^  in 
this  rather  than  any  other  order;  and 
his  imagination  soon  created  a  variety  of 
essential  distinctions  l>etween  the  cube, 
pyramid,  and  dode<iahedron,  belonging 
to  the  superior  planets,  and  the  other  two. 

The  next  question  examined  in  the 
book,  is  the  reason  why  the  zodiac  is 
divided  into  360  degrees ;  and  on  this 
subject,  he  soon  becomes  enveloped  in 
a  variety  of  subtle  considerations,  (not 
very  intelligible  in  the  original,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  explain  shortly  to  others 
unacquainted  with  it,)  in  relation  to  the 
divisions  of  the  musical  scale ;  the  origin 
of  which  he  identifies  with  his  five  fa- 
vourite solids.  The  twentieth  chapter 
is  appropriated  to  a  more  interesting 
inquiry,  conhiining  the  first  traces  of 
his  finally  successml  researches  into  Uie 
proportion  between  the  distances  of  the 
planets,  and  the  times  of  their  motions 
round  the  sun.  He  l>egins  with  the 
generally  admitted  fact,  that  the  more 
distant  planets  move  more  slowly ;  but 
in  order  to  show  that  the  proportion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  the  simple 
one  of  the  distances,  he  exhibits  the 
fioUowing  little  Table  .-^ 
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planet  placed  above  if,  and  underneath 
the  days  due  to  the  other  inferior  pla- 
nets, if  they  observed  the  proportion  of 
distance.  Hence  it  appears  that  this 
proportion  in  every  case  gives  a  time 
^ater  than  the  truth ;  as  for  instance, 
if  the  earth's  rate  of  revolution  were  to 
Jupiter^'s  in  the  proportion  of  their  dis- 
tances, the  second  column  shows  that 
the  time  of  her  period  would  be  843  in- 
stead of  365|  days ;  so  of  the  rest.  His 
next  attempt  was  to  compare  them  by 
two  by  two,  in  which  he  found  that  he 
arrived  at  a  proportion  something  like 
the  proportion  of  the  distances,  although 
as  yet  far  from  obtaining  it  exactly.  This 
process  amounts  to  taking  the  quotients 
obtained  by  dividing  the  period  of  each 

Elanet  by  the  period  of  the  one  next 
eyond. 
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At  the  head  of  each  vertical  column 
is  placed  the  real  time  (in  days  and  sex- 
agesimal parts)  of  the  revdution  of  the 


But  if  the  distance  of  each  planet  in 
sncccMion  be  taken  to  consist  of 
1000  equal  parts,  the  distance  of 
the  next  below  will  contain,  ac- 
cording to  Copernicus,  in 

From  this  table  he  argued  that  to  make 
the  proportions  agree,  we  mitst  assume 
one  of  two  things,  **  either  that  the 
moving  intelligences  of  the  planets  are 
weakest  in  those  which  are  farthest  from 
the  Sun,  or  that  there  is  one  moving 
intelligence  in  the  Sun,  the  common 
centre  forcing  them  all  round,  but  those 
most  violently  which  are  nearest,  and 
that  it  languishes  in  some  sort,  and 
grows  weaker  fit  the  most  distant,  be- 
cause of  the  remoteness  and  the  atte- 
nuation of  the  virtue.** 

We  stop  here  to  insert  a  note  added 
by  Kepler  to  the  later  editions,  and 
sndl  take  advantage  of  the  same  in- 
terruption to  warn  the  reader  not  to 
confound  this  notion  of  Kepler  with  the 
theory  of  a  gravitating  force  towards  the 
Sun,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
those  words.  According  to  our  theory, 
the  etfect  of  the  presence  of  the  Sua 
upon  the  planet  is  to  pull  it  towards  the 
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centre  in  a  straight  line,  and  the*effect  of  and  conversely  the  incttase  of  the  pe- 

the  motion  thus  produced  combined  with  nods  will  be  double  the  diflbrence  of  the 

the  motion  of  the  planet,  which  if  un-  distaooes.    TherefoiB,  half  the  ineie- 

disturbed  would  be  in  a  straight  line  ment  added  to  the  shorter  period  ought 

inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  radius.  Is,  to  give  the  true  proportion  of  the  dis- 

that  it  describes  a  curve  round  the  Sun.  tanoes,  so  that  the  bojd^  should  repteflent 

Kepler  considered  his  planets  as  ner-  the  distance  of  the  superior  pluiet,  on 

fectly  quiet  and  unwilling  to  move  when  the  same  scale  on  which  the  aboiter 

left  alone ;  and  that  this  virtue  supposed  period  represents  the  distance  of  the^  in- 

by  him  to  proceed  in  every  direction  out  ferior  one.    For  instance,  the  period  of 

of  the  Sun,  swept  them  round,  just  as  the  Mercury  is  nearly  88  days ;  that  of  Ye- 

sails  of  a  windmill  would  carry  round  nus  is  224f ,  the  diffierenee  is  136] :  half 

anything  which  became  entangled  in  of  this  is  68|,  which,  added  to  88,  gives 

them.     In  other  parts  of  his  worics  1564,     The  mean  distance  of  Venus 

Kepler  mentions  having  speculated  on  ought,  therefore,  to  be,  in  propoitioa  to 

a  1  eal  attractive  force  in  the  centre ;  but  that  (^Mercuiy,  as  156^  to  88.  If  this  be 

as  he  knew  that  the  planets  are  not  done  with  all  the  planets,  we  get  the  Ibl- 

always  at  the  same  distance  from  the  lowing  results,  taking  successively,  as  be- 

Sun,  and  conceived  erroneously,  that  to  fore,  Uie  distance  of  eadi  planet  at  1000* 

remove  them  from  their  least  to  their  The  dittance   iii\9^  674       But  mecardresn 

matest  distance  a  repulsive  force  must  SI!?*rf,^Jl"'^|d'  S74        SSntaif*'! 

be  supposed  alternating  with  an  attrao-  jj  aSfwI^orK  ••*        ffiyST    \ 

tive  one,  he  laid  aside  this  notion  as  piaoct    contains]  $  ^        mpwtivcirl 

improbable.    In  a  note  he  acknowledges  lo<W,i»at           •'5«« 

that  when  he  wrote  the  passage. just  As  you  see,  we  nave  now  got 

guoted,  imbued  as  he  then  was  with  the  truth/* 

caliger*s  notions  on  moving   intelli-  Finding  that  this  tiieory  of  the  itte 

gences,  he  literally  believed  "  that  each  of  diminSion  would  not.bnng  him  qinte 

planet  was  moved  by  a  living  spirit,  but  dose  to  the  result  he  desired  to  find, 

ailer^\'ards  came  to  look  on  the  moving  Kepler  immediately  imag^ned^  another. 

cause  as  a  corporeal  though  immaterial  This  latter  occasioned  him  a  great  ded. 

substance,  something  in  the  nature  of  of  perplexity,  and  affnds^  another  of 

lightwhich  is  observ^  to  diminish  simi^  the  frequ^tly  recoirin^  insbtncet  of 

larly  at  increased  distances.*"    He  then  the  waste  of  time  and  mgonitty  oeeir 

proceeds  as  follows  in  the  orijginal  text,  sioned  by  his  impetoous  and  pregpjtite 

"  Let  us  then  assume,  as  is  veiy  pro-  temperament    Assnming  the  disnmee 

bable,  that  motion  is  dispensed  by  the  of  amr  pbnet,  as  for  insSuiee  of  Msiil 

sun  in  the  same  manner  as  light.    The  to  be  fee  nnit  of  space,  and  the  vhiue  a| 

Eroportion  in  which   heht  emanating  that  distance  to  b«  the  unit  of  fovee^  tat 

-om  a  centre  is  diminished,  is  taught  supposed  that  as  mainr  paitkiee  M  ffe 

by  optical  writers:  fcHr  there  is  the  same  viitue  at  the  Earth  mme&vMik  ^tmt  of 

quantity  of  light,  or  of  the  solar  rays,  in  Mars,  so  many  paroelef  of  tttenpe  dU 

the  small  ciicles  as  in  the  huge  |  and  the  Earth  lose.    He  ewlMbfOimd  to  d»* 

therefore,  as  it  is  more  condensed  m  the  termine  the  reij[>eotive  poMaqB  off  tta 

former,  more  ^jltenuated  in  the  latter,  a  jrianets  Qi|on  this  theory » tgrH^  i^^  off 

measure  of  the  attenuation  may  be  de«  nlse  posnira,  but  was  moch  aitAliiwI 

rived  from  the  nroportion  of  ihb  .eirdes  at  fiiMing  the  same  exaeti^  at  on  fab 

themselves,  both  in  the  case  of  liffht  and  former  Imothesis.    The  foet  was»  tote 

of  the  moving  virtue.    Therefore,  l)y  how  himself  discovered,  although  Mt  mtil 

much  the  omt  of  Venus  is  greater  thui  after  several  years,  that  he  had  b 

m  calcnlatwn ;  wd 


that  of  Mercury,  in  the  same  proportion  confosed  in  his  cakalatkmj  and  vnen 

will  the  motion  ofthe  latter  be strcmger^  half  through  the  pspeesi,  baai^flwipyi 

or  more  hurried,  or  more  swift,  or  mora  his  steps  so  as  of  eeorse  to  *h^*'M86^ 

powerful,  or  by  whatever  other  word  at  the  nimbeiii  frcm  whidi  be  stated^ 

Sou  like  to  express  the  &ct,  than  ttiat  of  and  which  he  had  tihen'from  his  fonoMr 

reformer.    But  a  laiger  orbit  would  results.    This  was  (he  real  teersi  off  te 

require  a  proportionably  longer  time  of  identitr  of  the  two  SMtbods;  Mid  it 

revolution,  even  though  tne  moving  force  when  he  had  taken  ttis  distmce  of  Mart 

were  the  saae.    Henoe  it  Mows  that  at  1 000,  instead  of  aMOVfiig  the  dWsusn 

the  one  canse  of  a  greater  distance  of  of  tin  eartti  atOM^esliB  Mi  tebM 

the  planet  from  the  Sun,  produces  a  taken  any  other  nninlMr«  Ul4  iipmM 

double  effect  in  increanng  the  period,  upon  it  b  the  wmi1im^Mlif»'imj'(iW 
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hare  had  the  same  reason  for  relying  on  dresses,  in  1 596/  to  Barbara  Muller  von 

ttie  accuracy  of  his  supposition.    As  it  Muhleckh.     This  lady  was  already  a 

was,  the  result  utterly  confounded  him ;  widow  for  the  second  time,  although  two 

and  he  was  obli^  to  leave  it  with  the  yeiirs younger  than  Kepler  himself.    On 

Temark,  that  "  the  two  theories  are  thus  occasion  of  this  alliance  he  was  required 

proTed  to  be  the  same  in  fad,  and  only  to  prove  the  nobility  of  his  family,  and 

difllerent  in  form ;  although  how   that  the  delay  consequent  upon  the  inquiry 

ean  ponibly  be,  I  have  never  to  this  postponed  the  marriage  till  the  follow- 

day  been    able    to   understand." — His  ing  year.     He  soon  became  involved 

perplexity  was  very  reasonable ;    they  in   difficulties  in   consequence  of  this 

are  oy  no  means  the  same ;  it  was  only  inconsiderate   engagement :    his   wife's 

his  method  of  juggling  with  the  figures  fortune  was  less  than  he  had  been  led 

TPhich  seemed  to  connect  them.  to  expect,  and  he  became  embroiled  on 

Notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  the  that  account  with  her  relations.    Still 

genius  and  unwearied  perseverance  dis-  more  serious  inconvenience  resulted  to 

plaved  by  Kepler  in  this  l)ook,  immedi-  him  from  the  troubled  state  in  which  the- 

atefy  ranked  him  among  astronomers  of  province  of  Styria  was  at   that  time, 

the  first  class  ;  and  he  received  the  most  arising  out  of  the  disputes  in  Bohe- 

ilatterine  encomiums  from  many  of  the  mia  and  the  two  great  religious  parties 

most  cdebrated ;    among  others,  from  into  which  the  empire  was  now  divided, 

Galileo  and  T^cho  Brahe,  whose  opinion  the  One  headed  by  Rodolph,  the  feeble 

he  invited  upon  his  performance.  Galileo  minded  emperor, — ^the  other  by  Matthias, 

contented  himself  with  praising  in  ^  his  ambitious  and  enterprising  brother, 

neral  terms  the  ingenuity  and  good  faith  In  the  year  following  his  marriage,  he 

which  appeared  so  conspk;uously  in  it.  thought  it  prudent,  on  account  of  some 

Tycho  Brahe  entered  into  a  more  de-  opinions   he  had  unadvisedly  promul- 

toilcd  criticism  of  the  work,  and,  as  gated,   (of  what  nature  does  not  veiy 

Kepler  shrewdly  remartced,  showed  how  distinctly  appear,)  to  withdraw  himself 

highly  he  thought  of  it  by  advising  him  from  Gratz  into  Hungary.    Thence  he 

to  try  to  adapt  somethmg  of  the  same  transmitted  several  short  treatises  to  his 

kind  to  the  lychonic  system.    Kepler  friend  Zehentmaier,  at  Tubingen — "  On 

also  sent  a  copy  of  his  book  to  the  the  Magnet,"   "  On  the  Cause  of  the 

imperial  astronomer,    Raimar,  with  a  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic,"  and  "  On  the 

comphmentanf  letter,  m  which  he  einlted  Divine  Wisdom,  as  shown  in  the  Crea- 

him  above  all  other  astronomers  of  the  tion."     Little  is  known  of  these  works 

age.     Raimar  had  surreptitiously  ao-  beyond  the  notice  taken  of  them  in  Ze- 

quired  a  notion  of  IVeho  Brahe*s  theory,  hentmaier*s  answers.  Kepler  has  himself 

and  published  it  as  his  own ;  and  lycho,  told  us,  that  his  ma^etic  philosophy 

in  his  letter,  complained  of  Kepler*s  ex«  was  built   upon  the  investigations  of 

travagant  flattery.    This  drew  a  kmg  Gilbert,  of  whom  he  always  justly  spoke 

apolc^ical  reply  from  Kepler,  in  wh]<£  with  the  greatest  respect. 

hie  attributed  the  admiration  he  had  ez«  About  the  same  tune  a  more  violent 

pressed  of  Raimar  to  has  own  want  of  persecution  had  drivenTyeho  Brahe  from 

information  at  that  time,  having  since  his  observatory  of  Uraniburg,  in  the  little 

met  with  many  thines  in  Euclid  and  island  of  Hueen,  at  the  entrance  of  the 

Regjomontanuj,  which  he  then  believed  Baltic.    This  had  been  l)estowed  on  him 

original  in  Raimar.    With  this  ezj^ana-  by  the  munificence  of  Frederick  I.  of 

tioQ,  Tvcho  professed  himMif  perfectly  Denmai^,  who  Uberally  furnished  him 

ntisfted.  with  every  means  of  prosecuting  his 

astronomical  observations.    After  FVe* 

Cbaftir  IL  deriek*s  death,  TVeho  found  himself  un-^ 

K€pler'$  Marrmg^^He  jmm   Tyeho  ""^^T^^^^l^^  party  which  hwi 

Brake  at  PrSue^h  dmoMMIm'  ««»tantiv  opposed  him,  and  was  forced, 

penal  Maikmajkiam^riwiiee  on  ?*  * ?^*  ^^  and  much  inconvenience, 

ike  New  Sior  ^^  ^"'^  ^  favourite  island.    On  the  in- 
vitation of  the  emperor,  Rudolph  II., 

Tm  publicatkm  of  this  ezhraoidhuny  he  then  betook  himself,  after  a  short 

book,  early  as  it  ooeurs  m  the  history  stay  at  Hamburg,  to  the  castle  of  Be- 

of  Kefta^  life,  was  yet  preceded  by  his  nach,  near  Prague,  which  was  assigned 

marriaga.    Ha  had  contemplated  this  to  him  with  an  annual  pension  of  three 

atep  so  eariy  as  1592 ;  but  that  suit  thousand  florins,  a  truly  munificent  pro- 

lutTingbteAnpokeD  off,  he  paid  his  ad-  vision  in  those  times  and  that  counbry. 

I  2 
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Kepler  had  been  eager  to  ue  Tycho  coiuvgement,*  Kepler    abutdoned    Ins 

Brahe  since  the  latter  had  intimated  foraier    ■cheme,    and  Inrdled    ■gain 

that  his  observation!  had  led  turn  to  a  with  tui  yriSe    to   Fragae.     H«  mi 

more  accurate  detennination  of  the  ex-  detained  a  long  tiine  on  the  road  hf 

cenlricilies  of  the  orbiti  of  the  blaneti.  violent  iUnen.  and  his  monef  became 

By  help  of  this,  Kepler  hoped  that  hia  entirely  exhauated.    On  fhia  be  itroto 

theory  mi^ht  be  made  to  accord  more  eomplainingly  to  IVoho,  that  be  was 

nearly  with  the  truth  ;  and  on  learning  nnaua  without  aaatneitee  to  tnvdtvcn 

that  Tycho  wai  in  Bohemia,  tie  imme-  the  abort  diatance  wluch  still  a^araled 

dialely  set  out  to  viut  him,  and  arrived  them,  &r  leas  to  avnut  much  loi^v  0M 

at  Praeue  in  January,  1600.      From  ftitfllnient  of  tbe  imnniiea  held  aid  to 

thence  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to  l^eho,  him. 

not  having  received  the  answer  to  hii  By  his  aubseqaent  admiaainna,  it  as- 
former  apology,  agun  excusing  himaelf  pean  that  for  a  oonaiderabte  tune  Sa 
for  the  part  he  lud  appeared  to  take  wilb  Itnd  enlirdy  on  Idaho's  bonn^,  end  b« 
Raimar  against  him.  lyeho  replied  iih-  waf  of  Trtiiri>,bewrata  ■neasayagainA 
mediately  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  BatiMif^  MiHaphHf «  ajw:*i»liiiiMniMwwl 
begged  he  would  repair  to  him  directly:  1  iilili  11.  imiftwis  al  Ttnatfifih  ani  TTnlm 
— "  Come  not  as  a  stranger,  but  as  a  itadt,  wtu,  lika  Ba^ar,  had  appnnpai- 
very  welcome  (liend ;  come  and  share  ated  to  UiDadf  tba  eredit  of  irn  Ty> 
in  my  observations  with  such  instru-  chonie  system.  Ka|d«  aarv  adored 
ments  as  I  have  with  me,  and  a*  a  this  theorf,  and  Ireland^  aa  tha  qnenioa 
dearly  beloved  asfociale."  During  hia  merely  resarded  prionht  of  inrentiofi, 
stay  of  three  or  four  months  at  Benach,  there  qouB  be  m  oeeaaun,  in  the  dis- 
it  was  settled  that  lycho  should  apply  to  cussion,  for  aa  onuidDation  of  its  prin- 
theemperor,toproc[irehimthesilualion  dple*. 

of  assistant  in  the  oliservaloty.     Kep-  TUs  was  fbUowod  by  a  transKtioii. 

ler  then  returned  to  Grata,  having  pre-  not  much  to  Keplefa  mSt,  who  in  the 

viously  received  an  intimalion,  that  he  eouneof  tbelbUowiiw}aaf',anddiiriitfS 

might  do  so  in  sale^.    The  plan,  as  it  aeoondatxenee  from  Pragne.  baaed  tint 

had  been  arranged  between  them  was,  he  hadsome  maoo  to eomplaiB  of  1^ 

that  a  letter  should  be  procured  from  dio's  behavioDr.andwrotemmavkdenl 

the  emperor  to   the  states  of  S^ria,  letter,  filled  with  reproaches  and  ittvalts. 

requestmg  that  Kepler  might  Join  Tycho  IVdwainManto  li.  -                          ^:i 

Brahe  for  two  yean,  and  retain  hia  amir  with  great  mi  i'.  i                         i^ 

salary  during  that  time;    a  hundred    to  behimadfoccuiu^J  mU  If  i i    '^e 

"                e  to  be  added  annually  bf  oftuadaugfater,hegav{.'tbec'3i'?orri-ply- 


ihe  emperor,  on  account  of  the  greater  ins  to  K^ler's  charges,  to  Ericksen,  one 
deamess  of  living  at  Prague.  But  ofnisassistanti,  who,  in  aveiykind  and 
before  everything  wa*  concluded,  Kep-    temperate  letter,  pointed  out  to  him  the 


ler  finally  threw  up   his  situation  at  ingratitude  ol  liis  beliaviaur,    and  tha 

Gratz,  in  consequence  of  new  diasen-  groundleasneasofhisdissatiK&ction.  His 

Dons.    Fearing  tnat  this  would  utterly  prinduol  couqplaiiit  seems  to  have  beeiv 

put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  connecting  that  iVcho  h£i  not  sufRciently  supplied 

himself  with  Tycho,  he  determined  to  his  wiwwithmpney  iluriug  his  absence,, 

revive  his  claims  on  ihe  ^tronage  of  the  Ericksen's  letter  ;>i  oJuced  an  immediats 

Duke  of  Wirtembo^,    With  this  view  and  entire  chan-t  m  Kepler's  temper, 

he    entered    into  ooirHpondence  with  and  it  isonly  finin  ilie  huoible  recanta< 

Maatlin  and  tome  of  lui  other  fHends  tion  which  he  hi^lanlaneausly  attVred. 

at  Tubingen,    intending  to   proaecuta  Oiat  we  leamthu  exlenl  of  his  prtvioua 

his  medical  studies,  aiia  offer  himself  violence.    "  Host  moUt  Jfttat,"  tlieae 

for    the   professorship  of  medicine  in  are  the  words  of  tua  letter,  "  how  eball 

that  university.  He  was  dissuaded  from  I  enumerate  or   ri^tly  oi^Bita  joor 

this  scheme  by  the  pressing  instances  benefits  conferred    oa  lael    '  Vat  tiM 

of  Tycho,    who   undertook    to   exert  months  you  have  Bbera]^  and  grtHli- 

himsclf  in  [onxsuring  a  permanent  set-  tously  maintained  me,  and  B^  whole 

tlcment    for   him    from  the   emperor,  family;  you  haTe  pnnided  Av ell .117 

and  assured  liim,  even  if  that  attempt  wiahes;  yon  have  done  me  mrf.fm' 

cliould  fail,  that  the  language  he  had  siUekiodnessj  you  have  oomaumoalad 

used  when  formeriy  inviting    him  to  to  me  everytbing  yon  hold  mbet  deer; 

visit  him  at  Hambu^,  should  not  be  no  one,  by  wokTot  deed,  hai  int«ti!Hi> 

forgotten.    In  consequence  of  this  en-  ally  injund  me  ina^ytUng:  is^KsU 
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not  to  your  chfldren,  your  wife,  or  your- 
self have  you  shown  more  indulj?ence 
than  to  me;  This  being  so,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  put  upon  record,  I  cannot 
reflect  without  consternation  that  I 
should  have  been  so  given  up  by  God  to 
my  own  intemperance,  as  to  shut  my 
eyes  on  all  these  benefits ;  that,  instead  of 
modest  and  respectful  gpratitude,  I  should 
indulge  for  three  weeks  in  continual  mo- 
roseness  towards  all  your  family,  in  head- 
long passion,  and  the  utmost  insolence 
towards  yomrself,  who  possess  so  many 
daims  on  my  veneration  from  your  noble 
fcunily,  your  extraordinaiy  learning,  and 
distinguished  reputation.  Whatever  I 
have  said  or  written  against  the  person, 
the  fame,  the  honour,  and  the  learning 
of  your  excellency ;  or  whatever,  in  any 
other  wajr,  I  have  injuriously  spoken  or 
written,  (if  they  admit  no  other  more  fa- 
vourable interpretatk>n,)  as  to  my  grief  I 
have  spoken  and  written  many  things, 
and  more  than  I  can  remember ;  all  and 
everything  I  recant,  and  freely  and  ho- 
nestly dedare  and  profess  to  lie  ground- 
less, false,  and  incapable  of  prool**  Hoff- 
mann, the  president  of  the  states  of 
Styria,  who  had  taken  Kepler  to  Prague 
on  his  first  visit,  exerted  nimsdf  to  per- 
fect the  reeonciUation»  and  thb  hasty 
quarrel  was  entirely  passed  over. 

On  Kepler's  return  to  Prague,  in 
September,  1601,  he  was  presented  to 
the  Emperor  bvTjrcho,  and  honoured 
with  the  title  of  Imperial  Mathematician, 
on  condition  of  assisting  Tycho  in  his 
calculations.  Kepler  oeadred  nothing 
more  than  this  condition,  since  Tycho 
was  at  that  time  probably  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world  who  possessed  obser- 
yations  sufficient  for  tne  reibrm  which 
he  now  heg&a  to  meditate  in  the  theory 
of  astronomy.  Kudolph  appears  to  have 
yalued  both  Tvcho  Brahe«nd  Kepler  as 
astrolmrs  rather  than  astronoipers ;  but 
althou^  wud)le  to  appreciate  rightly  the 
importance  of  the  task  they  undertook, 
of  compiling  a  new  set  of  astronomical 
tables  founded  uponiycho's  observa- 
tions, yet  hit  vanity  was  flattoedwith 
the  prospect  of  his  name  being  con- 
nected with  such  a  work,  and  he  made 
liberal  promises  to  defray  the  expense  of 
the  new  Roddphiiie  Tables.  Tycho*8 
pnncipal  assistant  at  this  time  was 
Lon^montanus,  who  alter^  his  name 
to  this  form,  according  to  the  prevalent 
&shionof  givins^  to  every  name  a  Latin 
termination.  Lomborg  or  Longbierg 
was  the  name,  not  of  his  &mily,  but 
of  the  village  in  Denmark,  where  be  was 


born,  just  as  Miiller  was  seldom  called 
by  any  other  name  than  Ke^omont  anus, 
from  his  native  town  Konigsberg,  as 
George  Joachim  Rheticus  was  so  sur- 
named  from  Rhetia,  the  country  of  the 
Grisons,  and  as  Kepler  himself  was 
sometimes  called  Leonmontanus,  from 
Leonberg,  where  he  passed  his  in- 
fancy. It  was  a^eed  between  Longo- 
montanus  and  Kepler,  that  in  discuss- 
ing Tycho's  observations,  the  former- 
should  apnly  himself  especially  to  the- 
Moon,  ana  the  latter  to  Mars,  on  which 
planet,  owing  to  its  favourable  position, . 
Tvcho  was  then  particularly  engaged. 
The  nature  of  these  labours  will  be  ex- 
plained when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
celebrated  book  "  On  the  Motions  of 
Mars."  • 

This  arrans^ment  was  disturbed  by 
the  return  of  lx)ngomontanus  into  Den- 
mark, where  he  had  l>een  offered  an  as- 
tronomical professorship,  and  still  more 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Tycho  Brahe 
himself  in  the  following  October.  Kep- 
ler attended  him  during  his  illness,  and 
after  his  death  undertook  to  arrange 
some  of  his  writings.  But,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misunderstanding  between 
him  andT>'cho*s  family,  the  manuscripts 
were  taken  out  of  his  nands ;  and  when, 
soon  afterwards,  the  book  appeared, 
Kepler  complained  heavily  that  they  had 

fmblished,  without  his  consent  or  know-* 
edge,  the  notes  and  interlineations  added 
by  him  for  his  own  private  guidance 
whilst  preparing  it  for  publication. 

On  Tycho*s  death,  Kepler  succeeded 
him  as  principal  mathematician  to  the 
emperor;  but  although  he  was  thus 
nominally  provided  with  a  liberal  salary^ 
it  was  almost  always  in  arrear.  The 
pecuniary  embarrassments  in  which  he 
constantly  found  himself  involved,  drove 
him  to  the  resource  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood by  casting  nativities.  H  is  peculiar 
temperament  rendered  him  not  averse 
from  such  speculations,  and  he  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation  in  this  line,  and 
received  ample  remuneration  for  his  pre- 
dictions. But  although  he  &d  not  scruple, 
when  consulted,  to  avail  himself  in  mis 
manner  ot  the  credulity  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  passed  over  few  occasions 
in  his  wprks  of  protesting  against  the 
futility  of  this  particular  ^nethliac  as- 
trology. His  own  astrological  creed  was 
in  a  different  strain,  more  sing^ar,  but 
not  less  extravagant.  We  shall  defer  en- 
tering into  any  details  concerning  it,  till 
we  come  to  treat  of  his  lx>ok  on  Har- 
monics, in  which  he  has  collected  and 
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recapiluliitcJ  tlie  substance  of  his  scat-  thus  mucli  only  is  certain,  that  it  comes 
lered  opinions  on  tliis  strange  subject.  to  tell  mankind  either  nothing  at  all,  or 
His  next  works  deserving  notice  are  high  and  weighty  news,  quite  beyond 
those  published  on  occasion  of  the  new  human  sense  and  understanding.  It 
star  whith  shone  out  with  great  spleu-  will  have  an  important  influence  on 
dour  in  1G04,  in  the  constellation Cassio-  pohtical  and  social  relations;  not  indeed 
peia  *.  ImmedLitely  on  its  appearance,  by  its  own  nature,  but,  as  it  were,  acci- 
Kepler  wrote  a  short  account  of  it  in  dentally  through  the  disposition  of  man- 
German,  marked  with  all  the  oddity  kind.  First,  it  portends  to  the  book- 
which  characteiises  most  of  his  pro-  sellers  great  disturbances,  and  tolerable 
ductions.  We  shall  see  enough  of  his  gains ;  for  almost  every  TJieologus,  Phi-' 
astronomical  calculations  when  we  come  losophicus^  Medicus,  and Mat/ietnaticuSf 
to  his  book  on  Mars  ;  the  follow  ing  or  whoever  else,  having  no  laborious  oc- 
passaire  will  probably  be  found  more  cupation  intrusted  to  him,  seeks  his  plea- 
amusing,  sure  in  siudh's,  will  make  particular  re- 
After  comparing  this  star  with  that  of  marks  upon  it,  and  will  w  ish  to  bring  these 
1  j72,  and  mentioning  that  many  |>ersons  remarks  to  the  light.  Just  so  will  others, 
who  had  seen  it  maintained  this  to  be  learned  and  unlearned,  wish  to  know  its 
the  brighter  of  the  two,  since  it  was  nearly  meaning,  and  they  will  buy  the  authors 
twice  the  size  of  its  nearest  neighbour,  who  profess  to  tell  them.  I  mention 
Jupiter,  he  proceeds  as  follows: —  these  things  merely  by  way  of  example, 
•*  Yonder  one  chose  for  its  appearance  because,  although'  thus  much  can  be 
a  time  no  wav  remarkable,  and  came  easily  predicted  without  gi'eat  skill,  yet 
into  the  world  quite  unexpectedly,  like  may  it  happen  just  as  easily,  and  in  the 
an  enemy  storming  a  town,  and  break-  same  manner,  that  the  vulgar,  or  whoever 
ing  into  the  market-place  before  the  else  is  of  easy  faith,  or  it  may  be,  crazy, 
citizens  are  aware  of  his  approach;  may  wish  to  exalt  himself  into  a  great 
but  ours  has  come  exactly  in  the  year  prophet ;  or  it  may  even  happen  that 
of  which  astrologers  have  written  so  some  powerful  loixl,  who  has  good  foun- 
much  about  the  flerv  trigon  that  hap-  dation  and  beginning  of  great  dignities, 
pens  in  it)*;  just  in  the  month  in  which  will  be  cheered  on  by  this  phenomenon 
(according  to  Cyprian)  Mars  comes  up  to  venture  on  some  new  scheme,  just  as 
to  a  very  i)erfect  conjunction  with  the  if  God  had  set  up  this  star  in  the  dark- 
other  two  superior  planets  ;  just  in  ness  merely  to  enlighten  them." 
the  day  when  Mars  has  joined  Jupiter,  It  would  hai-dly  be  supposed,  from  the 
and  just  in  the  place  where  this  con-  tenor  of  tliis  last  passage,  that  the  writer 
junction  has  taken  place.  Therefore  the  of  it  was  not  a  determined  enemy  to 
apparition  of  this  star  is  not  like  a  secret  astrological  predictions  of  every  descrip- 
hostile  irruption,  as  was  that  one  of  1572,  tion.  In  1G02  he  had  published  a  dis- 
but  the  spectacle  of  a  public  triumph,  or  putation,  not  now  easily  met  with,  ''On 
the  entry  of  a  mighty  i>otentate ;  when  the  Principles  of  Astrology,"  in  which 
the  ccniriers  ride  in  some  time  before,  it  seems  that  he  treated  the  professed 
to  prepare  his  lodtrings,  and  the  crowd  astrologers  with  gieat  severity.  The 
of  young  urchins  l)egin  to  think  the  essence  of  this  book  is  probably  conr 
time  over-long  to  wait :  then  roll  in,  one  tained  in  the  second  treatise  on  the 
after  another,  the  ammunition,  and  mo-  new  star,  which  he  published  in  1606*. 
ney,  and  baggage  waggons,  and  presently  In  this  volume  he  inveighs  rei)eatedly 
the  trampliiig  of  horse,  and  the  rush  of  against  the  vanity  and  worthlessness  of 
people  from  eveiy  side  to  the  streets  and  ordinary  astrology,  declaring  at  the  same 
window  s ;  and  when  the  crowd  have  time,  that  the  professors  of  that  art  know 
gazed  with  their  jaws  all  agape  at  the  tlmt  this  judgment  is  pronounced  by  one 
troops  of  knights;  then  at  last,  the  well  acquainted  with  its  principles.  •*  For 
ti-umpeters,  and  archers,  and  lackeys,  so  if  the  vulgar  are  to  pronounce  who  is 
disthiguish  the  person  of  the  monarch,  the  best  astrologer,  my  reputation  is 
that  tliere  is  no  occasion  to  point  him  known  to  be  of  the  highest  order;  if  they 
out,  but  every  one  cries  out  of  liis  own ' 

«f.pnr<] *  TTprp  \vp    linvp  liim  !' Whnt  *  '^''^  ^^^PTf  "^  *^"«  ^°^^  *"  ****  BrltUU Museum 

acCOrU         nci^  we    lia\  e   mm  I  --  W  Iiat  ,^  Kepler»«  p^eMntalion  copy  to  our  James  I.    Oa 

it  may  portend  is  Jiai*d  to  determme,  and  the  biuuk  leaf,  opposite  the  tiUe-pu«e,  is  the  foUow- 

ing  inscription,  apparently  in  the  author^  hand- 
writing : — "  Regi  philosopnanti,  pbilosophuR  ser- 
*  See  Life  of  Galileo,  p.  16.  viens,  Platoni  liiogeiica,  Briiannias  tcoenU,  Pragn 
t  The  fiery  trigon  occurs  about  once  in  every  stipem  mendicaus  ab  Alexaudro,  e  dolio  condac- 
800  years,  wlien  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Blars  are  in  titio,  hoc  launi  pbliosopheiUA  mUlt  et  commen- 
the  three  liery  si^^ns,  Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagituriut.  davit," 
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piciBi  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  they  this  same  chance,  which,  although  I 

wte  already  cmidemned.    Whether  they  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  over  if,  never 

«Hnd  with  me  in  the  eves  of  the  popu-  sho^ved  me  anything  like  sense  even  from 

lioe,  or  I  fall  with  tnem  before   the  a  distance*.    So  1  gave  up  my  cards  to 

learned,  in  both  cases  I  am  in  their  the  Epicurean  eternity.to  be  carried  avirav 

min;  I  am  on  a  lerel  with  them ;  T  into  infiriity,  and,  it  is  said,  they  are  stiU 

onmct  be  Henomieed.**  flying  about  there,  in  the  utmost  confu- 

The  theory  which  Kepler  proposed  sion  among  the  atoms,  and  have  never' 

to  itibflititQte  is   intimated   shortly  in  yet  come  to  any  meaning.    I  will  tell 

tb»  foQowiRg  passage:    "  I  maintain  these  disputants,  my  opponents,  not  my 

IImI  the  eolomrt  uid  aspects,  and  con-  own  opinion,  but  my  wife's.    Yesterday, 

jundions  of  the  plaii^,  are  impressed  when  weary  with  writing,  and  my  mind 

oft  fhe  naturesf  or  ^cdties   of  siib-  quite  dusty  with  considering  these  atoms* 

hnitiT  thingft,  and  when  they  occur,  I  was  called  to  supper,  and  a  salad  I 

that  theie  arb  excited  as  well  in  forming  had  asked  for  was  set  before  me    It 

as    in    moTing  the  body  over  whose  seems  then,  said  I  aloud,  that  if  pewter 

motion  they  preside.    Now  let  no  one  dishes,  leaves  of  lettuce,  grains  of  salt, 

conceive  a  prejudice  that  I  am  anxiously  drops  of  water,  vinegar,  and  oil,  and 

seeking  to  mend  the  deplorable  and  hope-  slices  of  egs;,  had  been  flying  about  in 

less  cause  of  astrolc^  by  far-fetched  the  abr  from^  all  eternity,  it  might  at  last 

snbtiities  and  miserable  quiDblir^.    I  do  happen  by  chance  that  there  would  come 

not  value  it  sufficiently,  nor  have  I  ever  a  salad.    Yes,  says  my  wife,  but  not  so 

shunned  having  a.stroiogers  for  my  ene-  nice  and  well  dressed  as  this  of  mine  is.*' 
mies.    But  a  most  unfoiling  experience 

(as  far  as  can  be  hoped  in  natural  phe-^  Chapter  III. 

S^{!SJ2,'bv^t*3!.^1SI;,1^'i3[  ^'Pl'T  PublUhe*  U,    Supplement  to 

pelled  my  unwiffing  belief."  During  several  years  Kepler  remamed. 

After  exhaustmg  other  topics  st^-  as  he  himself  forciWy^^exiffessed   it. 

sted  by  this  new  i        "  ^'^          '      '      ^  *""     **                     *" 

Sterent  q>inions  on 

pearance.    Among 

the  Epicurean  notion,  that  h  was  a  for-  initation,    at   the  real  neglect  under 

tuitous  concoorae  of  atoms,  whose  ap-  which  he  nevertheless  persevered  in  his 

pearance  in  this  form  was  menly  one  of  labours.     His  fiunily  was  increasing, 

the  infinite  number  of  ways  in  which,  ^^  ^  ^^  ^ttle  wherewith  to  support 

since  the  beginning  of  time,  they  have  ^^^^^  beyond  the  uncertain  proceeds  of 

been  comlnned.    fiavmg  descanted  for  *"«  wnhngs  and  nativities.    His  salwy 

some  time  on  this  oi»nion,  and  declared  ^"  chai^  partly  on  the  states  of  Si- 

himsdfaltogethe^hostfletoit,Keplerpro-  l^sia,  partly  on  the  imperial  treasmy; 

ceedsaslbQows:— ••Whenlwasayouth,  ^^^  **  was  m  vam  that  repeated  ord^s 

with  plenty  of  idle  time  on  my  hands,  ^^"^  procured  for  the"jpayment  of  the 

I  was  much  taken  with  the  vanity,  of  arrears  due  to  him.     The  resources  of 

whidi  some  grown  men  are  not  ashamed,  ?®  empire  were  drained  by  the  constant 

of  making  anagrams,  by  transposing  the  demands  of  an  euCTOssm?  war,    and 

letters  of  my  name,  written  in  Gr^ek,  Kq)ler  had  not  suffiaent  mfluence  to 

«o  as  to  make  another  sentence:  out  of  ^rifon»  his  claims  w^amst  those  who 

jM0j^m  KirAM  I  made  XiWmt.  »i«iix^* ;  thought  even  the  smallest  sum  bestowed 

in  Latin,  out  of  JoanneiKepUnu  came  W^^  *^  '^.  »Pent,  in  fostering  profit- 

SerTpau  in  oteileof.  But  not  being  satis-  ^^?  speculations.     In  consequence  of 

fied  wHh  the  meaniqg  of  thesTwoids,  ^^w  mggardhness,  Kepler  was  forced  ta 

and  being  miabk  to  make  another,  I  postpone  the  puUicahon  of  the  Rudol- 

trusted  the  thing  to  chance,  and  taking  phme  Tables,  which  he  was  enjMfd  m 

out  of  a packrf  pUying cards  as  many  constructing  fixmi  his  own  and  Tycho 

as  there  were  letters  in  the  name,  I  ^vrote  ^\^}f^  observations,  and  appb^  him- 

one  upon  each,  and  then  began  to  shuffle  ^^,  ♦o  ©^^er  works  of  a  less  c(wUy  de- 

tbem.  and  at  each  shuffle  to  read  them  scnphon.    Among  these  may  be  men- 
in  the  order  th^  came,  to  see  if  any 


of  St     Now.  ma?  all  the  •  !«»«»  ofblfaaonyinons  wrlttnn  Kepler  has 

...iwl«^.bl  JJkZl^LZSL^  MiMrMnawtUed  fcta  name,  JownmK^einu,  in  • 

gWS  aiM  goadeSSSieOiSOIIfMI  TMvty  or  ot]intfUiihs,prolMbly  selected  from  Um 

"   '*     l'.^"       '     '   ^'^   «.  lacktMl  of  klff  ihidBM  :*'•  Kf««f«f  Hwmwlm^ 

*  ™  ^y*^?^  ft*  *?J*°**  H9im9r  JQ>jMMM(ft,  »Mfitm  StMc^  JKONMif 
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tioned  a  **  Treatise  on  Comet V*  written 
on  occasion  of  one  which  appeared  in 
1G07  :  in  this  he  su£:a:esis  that  they  are 
p/anets  movins:  in  straight  hnes.  The 
book  pu Wished  in  1604,  which  he  en- 
titles *'  A  Supplement  to  Vitellion/* 
may  ])e  considered  as  containing  the 
first  reasonable  and  consistent  theory  of 
optics,  especially  in  that  branch  of 
it  usually  termed  dioptrics,  which  re- 
lates to  the  theory  of  vision  through  trans- 
parent substances.  In  it  was  first  ex- 
plained the  true  use  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  eye,  to  the  knowledge  of  which 
Baptista  Porta  had  already  approached 
very  nearly,  though  he  stopped  short  of 
the  accurate  truth.  Kei)ler  remarked 
the  identity  of  the  mechanism  in  the  eye 
vrith  that  beautiful  invention  of  Porta's, 
the  camera  obscura ;  showing,  that  the 
Liiht  which  falls  from  external  objects  on 
the  eye  is  refracted  through  a  transpa- 
rent substance,  called,  from  its  form  and 
composition,  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
makes  a  picture  on  the  fine  net-work  of 
nerves,  called  the  retina,  which  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  eye.  The  manner  in  which 
tlie  existence  of  this  coloured  picture  on 
tlie  retina  causes  to  the  individual  the 
sensation  of  sight,  belongs  to  a  theory  not 
purely  physical ;  and  beyond  this  point 
JCepler  did  not  attempt  to  go. 

The  direction  into  which  rays  of  light 
(as  they  are  usually  called)  are  bent  or 
refracted  in  passing  through  the  air  and 
other  transparent  substances  or  me- 
diums, is  discussed  in  this  treatise  at 
gieat  length.  Tycho  Brahe  had  been  the 
first  astronomer  who  recognized  the 
necessity  of  making  some  allowance  on 
this  account  in  the  observed  heights  of 
the  stars.  A  long  controversy  arose  on 
this  subject  between  Tycho  Brahe  and 
Rothman,  the  astronomer  at  Hesse 
Cassel,  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent, 
but  of  odd  and  eccentric  habits.  Neither 
was  altogether  in  the  right,  although 
Tycho  had  the  advantage  in  the  argument. 
He  failed  however  to  establish  the  true 
law  of  refraction,  and  Kepler  has  devoted 
a  chapter  to  an  examination  of  the  same 
question.  It  is  marked  by  precisely  the 
same  qualities  as  those  appearing  so 
conspicuously  in  his  astronomical  writ- 
ings : — great  ingenuity ;  wonderful  per- 
severance; bad  [)hilosophy.  That  this 
may  not  be  taken  solely  upon  assert ion» 
some  samples  of  it  are  subjoined.  The 
\vritin2:s  of  the  authors  of  this  period 
Are  little  read  or  known  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  it  is  only  by  copious  extracts 
that  any  accurate  notion  can  be  formed 
of  the  nature  and  value  of  their  labours. 


The  following  tedious  specimen  of  Kep- 
ler's mode  of  examining  physical  pheno- 
mena is  advisedly  selected  to  contrast 
with  his  astronomical  researches :  though 
the  luck  and  consequently  the  fame  that 
attended  his  divination  were  widely  dif-  - 
fcrent  on  the  two  occasions,  the  method 
pursued  was  the  same.  After  comment- 
ing on  ,the  points  of  difference  between 
Rothman  and  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  his  own  endeavours 
to  discover  the  law  of  refraction. 

"  I  did  not  leave  untried  whether* 
by  assuming  a  horizontal  refraction 
according  to  the  density  of  the  medium, 
the  rest  would  correspond  with  the  sines 
of  the  distances  from  the  vertical  direc- 
tion, but  calculation  proved  that  it  was 
not  so :  and  indeed  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  have  tried  it,  for  thus  the  refrac- 
tions would  increase  according  to  the 
same  law  in  all  mediums,  which  is  con- 
tradicted by  experiment. 

**  The  same  kind  of  objection  may  be 
brought  against  the  cause  of  refraction 
alleged  by  Alhazen"and  Vitellion.  They 
say  that  the  light  seeks  to  be  compen* 
sated  for  the  loss  sustained  at  the  ob- 
lique impact;  so  that  in  proportion  as 
it  is  enfeebled  b^  striking  against  the 
denser  medium,  m  the  same  degree  does, 
it  restore  its  energy  by  approaching  the 
perpendicular,  that  it  may  strike  the  bot- 
tom of  the  denser  medium  with  greater 
force  ;  for  those  impacts  are  most  for- 
cible which  are  direct.  And  they  add 
some  subtle  notions,  I  know  not  what, 
how  the  motion  of  obliquely  incident 
li^ht  is  compounded  of  a  motion  perpen- 
dfcular  and  a  motion  parallel  to  the  dense 
surface,  and  that  this  compound  motion 
is  not  destroyed,  but  only  retarded  by 
meeting  the  denser  medium. 

'*  I  tried  another  wav  of  measuring  the 
refraction,  which  should  include  the  den- 
sity of  the  medium  and  the  incidence : 


for,  since  a  denser  medium  is  the  cause- 
of  refraction,  it  seems  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  if  we  were  to  prolong  the  depth 
of  the  medium  in  whicn  the  i-ays  are  re* 
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Ijracfed  into  ts  much  space  as  would  be  This  mode  branches  out  into  many :  for 

filkd  by  the  denser  medium  under  the  the  proportion  may  be  imiu^ined,  either 

ioreeoi  the  rarer  one.  in  the  straight  lines,  as  if  one  should 

•*  Let  A  be  the  place  of  the  light,  B  C  say  that  the  line  E  Q,  illuminated  by 

the  surface  of  the  denser  medium,  D  E  refraction,  is  to  EH  illuminated  directly, 

its  bottom*    Let  A  B,  AG,  A  F  be  rays  as  the  density  of  the  one  medium  is 

idliiiffoblk|ue1y,  which  would  arrive  at  to  that  of  the  other— Or  another  may 

Dy  tfxLf  if  the  medium  were  uniform,  suppose  the  proportion  to  be  between 

But  becanse  it  is  denser,  suppose  the  FC  and  FH — Or  it  may  be  conceived 

bottom  to  be  depressed  to  KL,  deter-  to  exist  among  surfaces,    or  so  that 

auDed  by.  ttus  that  that  is  as  much  of  some  power  of  E  Q  should  be  to  some 

the  denser  mattor  contained  in  the  space  power  of  E  H  in  this  proportion,  or 

DC  as  of  the  rarer  in  LC :  and  thus,  on  the  circles  or  similar  figures  described 

the  sinkiiur  of  the  whole  bottom  DE,  the  on  them.  In  this  manner  the  proportion 


points  D,  1,  H,  £  will  descend  yertically  of  E  Q  to  E  P  would  be  double  that  of 

to  L,  M,  N,  K.    Join  the  points  B  L,  £  H  to  EI — Or  the  proportion  may  bo- 

G  M,  FN,   cutting  D  E  in  0,P,  Q  ;  concehred  existing  among  the  solidities 

therefraetedravswillbe  ABO,AGP,  of  the   pyramidal   frustums  FHEC» 

/^FO.** — ^"This  method  is  refuted  by  FQEC— Or,   since  the  proportion  of 

experiment :  it  gives  the  refractions  near  the  mediums  involves  a  threefold  con- 

the  perpendicular  A  G  too  great  in  re-  sideration,  since  they  have  density  in 

spect  of  Uiose  near  the  horizon.    Who-  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  I  pro- 

erer  has  leisure  may  verify  this,  dther  ceeded  also  to  examine  the  cubic  proper-^ 

by  calculation  or  compasses.    It  may  l)e  tions  among  the  lines  E  Q,  EH. 
added  that  the  reasoning  itself  is  not        **  I  also  considered  other  lines.    From 

Tery  sure-footed,  and,  whilst  seekmg  to  any  of  the  points  of  refraction  as  G». 

measure  other  thin^  scarody  takes  in  let  a  perpendicular  GY  be  dropped  nport 

and  comprehends  itselL*'     This  reflec-  the  bottom.    It  mav  become  a  miestion 

tion  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  dawn  whether  possibly  the  triaxi^le  I  G  Y, 

of  suspicion  that  lus  examination  of  phi-  that  is,  the  base  I  Y,  is  divided  by  the 

losophic^  questions  began  not  alt<M|;ether  refracted  ray  G  P,  in  the  proportion  of 

at  the  right  end :  it  is  inerely  an  adcnow-  the  densities  of  the  mediums, 
ledgmentthat  he  had  not  yet  contrived  a        '<  I  have  put  all  these  methods  here 

theory  with  which  he  was  quite  satisfied  together,  b€^use  the  same  remark  dis- 

l>efore  it  was  disproved  by  experiment,  proves  them  aU.  For,  in  whatever  manner; 

After  some  experience  of  Kqpler*8  whether  as  line,  plane,  of  pyramid,  E I 
miraculous  good  fori  one  in  sailing  truths  observes  a  given  proportion  to  £  P,  or 
across  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  theo-  the  abbreviated  line  Y I  to  Y  P,  namely, 
ries,  it  is  not  easy  to  keep  dear  of  the  op-  the  proportion  of  the  mediums,  it  is  surr 
posite  feeling  of  suipriae  whenever  any  of  that  £  I,  the  tangent  of  the  distance  of 
mseztrava^andesuLil  to  discover  to  him  the  point  A  from  the  vertex,  vrill  be- 
some  beautiful  law  of  nature.    But  we  come  infinite,  and  will,  therefore  make 
must  follow  him  as  he  plunges  deeper  in  £  P  or  Y  P,  also  infinite.    Therefore, 
thb  unsuccessful  inquiry;  and  the  reader  IGP,  the  angle  of  refraction,  will  be 
must  remember,  in  order  fully  to  appre-  entirely  lost ;  and,  as  it  approaches  the 
ciate  thb  method  of  philosophizing,  that  horizon,  will  gradually  become  less  and* 
it  Is  almost  certain  that  Kepler  laboured  less,  which  is  contrary  to  experiment. 
upon  evenr  one  of  the  gratuitous  sup-        **  I  tried  again  whether  the  images 
positions  that  he  makes,  until  pontive  are  equally  removed  frtnn  their  points 
experiment  satisfied  him  of  their  incor-  of  refraction,  and  whether  the  ratio  of 
rectnesa.  the  densities  measures  the  least  dis- 

'*  I  go  on  to  other  methods.    Since  tance.    For  instance,  supposing  £  to 

density   is  deariy  connected  with  the  be  the  image,  C  the  surface  of  the  water, 

cmuse  of  the  rdractions,  and  refraction  K  the  bottom,  and  C  £  to  C  K  in  the 

itaelf  seems  a  kind  of  compression  of  proportion  of  the  densities  of  the  me 
ligtit,  as  it  were,  towards  the  perpendi-  diums.  Now,  let  F,  G,  B,  be  three 
ealar*  it  ooeurred  to  me  to  examine  whe-  other  points  of  refraction  and  images  at 
ther  there  was  the  same  propcnrtion  be-  S,T,  V,  andletCE  beequaltoFS,GT» 
tween  the  medinms  in  respect  of  density  and  B  V.  But  according  to  this  rule  an 
and  the  parts  of  the  bottom  illuminated  unage  £  would  still  be  somewhat  raised 
hf  the  light*  when  let  into  a  vessel,  first  in  the  perpendicular  A  K,  which  is  con- 
•o^lj,  and  afterwards  filled  with  water,    trary  to  experiment,  not  to  mention  other 
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contradictions.     Tliirdly,  whether   the  in  mirrorf  and  in  water.    And  thk  . .^ 

proportion  of  the    mediums  holds  be-  the  origin  of-  that  labour  which  I  under- 

tween  F  H  and  FX,  suppoung  H  to  be  took  in  the  third  chapter.    Nor,  indeed.. 

the  place  of  the  image?    Not  at  alL  was  that  labour  trifling,  whilst  hunftiBg 

For  so,  C  £  would  be  in  the  same  pro-  down  fcJae  opinionsof  all  soits  aoKNig. 

portion  to  C  K,  so  that  the  height  of  the  priocipks,  in  a  matter  rendered  ao- 

the  image  would  alwavs  be  the  same,  intricate  by  the  false  traditions  of  Mftioil'' 

which  we  bayejust  refuted.    Fourthly*  writers;  whilst  striking  out  half  a;  ooaemr 

whether  the  nusmg  of  the  image  atK  is  different  paths,  and  beginniiMf  anew  Ifaa^ 

to  the  raising  at  H,  as  GEtoFH?  whole  business.    How  often  did  il h»-' 

Not  in  the  least;   lor  so  the  images  pen  that arashoonfidence made  nelooli' 

either  would  neverbegin  to  be  raised,  or,  upon  that  which  I  sought  wHk  neh' 

having  once  begun,  would  at  kst  be  ardour,  as  at  length  discor ered  I 
infinitely  raised,  because  FH  at  kst       "At   length  I  cut  this  wersa  tiiaii 

becomes  infinite.    Fifthly,  whether  the  Gontiaa  knot  of  eatoptrica  by  vu^Ho^- 

images  rise  in  proportion  to  the  sines  of  alone,  by  considering  what  hap|Mna  m 

the  inclinations  ?    Not  at  all ;  for  so  the  mirrors,  and  what  must  happen  anak^ 

proportion  of  ascent  would  be  the  same  gk»lly  in  water.    In  minnon,  the  inuigt^ 

in  all  mediums.    Sixthly,  are  then  the  appears  aft  a  distance  from  the  real  plML 

images  raised  at  first,  and  in  perpen-  (A  the  object,  not  being  itself  mataia^ 

dicular  radiatiott,  according  to  the  pro-  but  produced  sdely  bv  icfleetion  at  tlM: 

portion  of  the  mediums,  and  do  they  polisned  surfiice.    Whenee  it  fidlo^ai^ 

subsequently  rise  more  and  more  ao-  in  water  also,  that  the  images  risa  «il* 

cording  to  the  sines  of  the  inclinations?  approach  the  surfiioa,  not  aocordflig  W 

For  80  the  proportion  woyki  be  com-  the  law  of  the  greater  or  less  deasStflm 

pound,  and  would  become  different  in  the  water,  as  tm  view  is^less  cfrvmm 

different  mediums.    There  is  nothing  in  oUiqae,  but  solely  beeause  of  the-  — 

it:  for  the  calculation  disajgreed  with  firaeaon  of  the  ray  of  lig^  f — 

experiment.    And  generally  it  is  in  vain  from  the  obgject  to  the^eye.    On 

to  nave  r^^urd  to  the  image  or  the  place  assumption,  it  is  plam  that  cvi  ij  altaifr 

of  the  image,  for  that  very  reason,  that  I  had  hitherto  made  to  measure  iwtam  \ 

it  is  imaginary.    For  there  is  no  con-  tions  by  the  image,  and  its  eieralit 

nexion  between  the  demdfy  of  theme-  must  ful  to  the  ground.    And  this  lb»t 

dium  or  any  real  [quality  or  refiraction  of  came  more  evitait  when  I  discionwd* 

the  light,  and  an  acddent  of  vision,  by  the  true  reason  why  the  image  is  m  thw 

an  error  oi  which  the  imase  happens.  samejperpendieular  line  witt  ^^'  -«->— ^ 


lowed  aneulyUiindmodeofinguiry.and*  When  I  had   sncoeeded  llNBi-  iv^y^ 

had  trusted  to  goodfortune;  but  now  analogy  in  this  moat  cKfieoIt  iuMr 

I  opened  the  other  eye,and  tut  upona  tk>n,aato  theplaoeofthe  iwgebl 

sure  method,  for  I  pondered  the  £ftot,  gan  to  follow  out  the  aaakgrlMlMif^liii 

that  the  image  of  a  thing  seen  under  on  by  the  ahrong  desira  9  maMRniw 

water  approaches  closely  to  the  troa  refraction.    For  l  wished  to  get  hdli^w 

ratio  of  the  refraction,  and  almost  me*-  some  measure  of  some  aort^  na  ■■ttaHf ' 

sures  it;  that  it  is  low  if  the  thing  is  how  Umd^,  ha;ving no  fsar  bottfaKfci*^ 

viewed  directly  from  above ;  that  by  de-  soon  as  the  measure  shodid  be  aejunM^f 

grees  it  rises  as  the  eye  passes  towaida  known,  the  cause  woidd  pUii^^ppeiK;* 

the  horizon  of  the  water.    Yet,  on  the  I  went  to  W(Mrk  as  fidlowa.    Iwnamfmtfi 

other  hand,  the  reason  alleged  abov^  minfori  the  image  is  dimlnlshat  watajftM 

proves  that  the  measure  is  not  to  ba  so  in  larar  mediums  j  indmmrmtmmtit^ 

sought  in  the  imani,  because  the  iaiage  it  is  magnified,  as  m  coneave  MiMHl* 

is  not  a  tMng  actually  ezistmg,  but  arises  Inooovex  nurron  tiie  oerititl  pilf*  dff 

from  a  deception  of  viskm  wfabh  is  the  iman  approaeh,  and  laeede  JflLny'f 

purely  acddentaL     By  a  comparison  of  cave  ftruier  tnan  tewttds  the 

these  conflkting  aiguments,  it  occurred  rence;  tfaesamethlng.hapMi0L, 

to  me  at  length,  to  sedL  the  causes  them-  medhims,  so  that  fai  fmer  tfaii  hillMja^ 

selves  of  theezistence  of  the  image  un-  appears  depnased,  and  Iha  ilMIPfHiiiiUp 

der  water,  and  in  these  causes  the  mea- .  parts  dtnlled.    Btoea  It  MMMrflMn' 

sure  of  the  refractions.    This  opinion  denser  medkun  ««itsyonda  viiftfta  1>iy' 

was  strensthened  in  me  bjr  seeing  that  cave  laflaating  aovftoa^  aid  ft'finr^ioNM 

opticians  had  not ris^y  pointed  out  the  with aaomflK  one;  iifMidMK  «t*ttJii 

cause  of  the  image  which  appean  both  samUMb  that  11  w  iHmnmm^tmf 
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wtttcralRieU  Apiroperty  ofcurvftture.   I  of  the  highest  reputation.  And  although 

1M0»    theKfaet  to   excogitate    causes  this  labour  will  be  despicable,  from  the 

■jwrittent  with  its  having  this  effect  'of  vile  nature  of  the  follies  against  which Jt 

«vvatuw»  And  to  see  if  a  reason  could  will  be  directed,  yet  so  much  more  ne- 

hi  gyven*  why  the  pavto  of  the  water  cessary  than  that  which  they  have  un- 

snmmndiiig  the  incident  perpendicular  dertaken  against  others,  as  he  is  a  greater 

■lumii  ve^ieiient  a  gvetter  density  than  public    nuisance,    who  endeavours  to 

the  iMurts  just  under  the  perpendicular,  slander  good  and  necessary  inventions, 

Jkoawo  the  thing  oame  round  again  to  than  he  who  fancies  he  has  found  what 

Vgr^tnieretteBipt^whidi  being  refuted  is  impossible  to  discover.    Meanwhile, 

bf  neeoo  end  experiment,  I  was  forced  let  them  cease  to  plume  themselves  on 

toabandOB  the  smch  allor  a  cause.    I  the   silence  which  is  another  word  for 

then  proceeded  to  measurements.'*  their  own  obscurity.'*- 

Kepler  then  endeavoured  to  connect  Although  Kepler  failed,  as  we  have 
bia  measurenentt  of  different  (juantities  seen,  to  detect  the  true  law  of  refraction, 
of  refraction  with  the  conic  sections,  and  (which  was  discovered  some  years  later 
was  tolerably  well  jdeesed  with  some  of  by  Willibrord  SneU,  a  Flemish  mathe- 
his  results.  They  were  however  not  matician,)  there  are  many  things  wdl 
entixeiy  satis&ctory,  on  which  he  breaks  deserving  notice  in  his  investigations. 
offwith  the  following  sentence:  "Now,  He  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  re- 
reader,  yon  and  I  nave  been  detained  fraction  wc^ild  alter,  if  the  height  of  the 
sufficiently  long  whilst  I  have  been  at-  atmosphere  should  vary ;  and  also,  that 
taoopttng  to  collect  into  one  faggot  the  it  would  be  different  at  different  tempe* 
measure  of  difiBerent  refraetions :  I  ac-  ratures.  Both  these  sources  of  varia* 
knowJed^  that  the  cause  cannot  be  eon-  tk>n  are  now^  constantly  taken  into  ac- 
neeted  with  this  mode  of  measurement:  count,  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
lor  what  is  there  in  common  between  givingexact  indications  of  these  changes. 
reft^ictions  made  at  the  plane  surfooee  of  There  is  also  a  very  curious  passage  in 
transparent  mediums,  and  mixjtilinear  one  of  his  letters  to  Bregger,  written  in 
aonic  sections?  Whmfore,  quodDeu9  1605,  on  the  subject  of  the  colours  in 
tettftiorioi,  we  will  now  have  muienou§^  the  rainbow.  K  is  in  these  words:— 
of  the  causes  of  this  measure ;  9iad  air-  "  Since  every  one  sees  a  different  rain- 
though,  even  now,  we  are  pei^aps  err-  bow,  it  is  possible  that  some  one  may 
ing  something  from  the  truth,  yet  it  is  see  a  rainbow  in  the  very  place  of  my 
b&er,  by  working  on^  to  show  our  in*  sight  In,  this  case,  the  medium  is  co- 
dnatry,  tKan  our  laxiness  by  neglect**  loured  at  the  place  of  my>ision,  to  which 

Notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  the  solar  ray  comes   to   me  through 

thm  extract,  we  must  add  the  conduding  water,  rain,  or  aqueous  vapours.    For 

pangraph  of  the  Chiqiter,  directed,  as  the  rainbow  is  seen  when  the  sun  is 

waare  told  in  the  maigin,  against  the  shining  between  rain,  that  is  to  sav,  when 

**iydMmoma8ticks:*'—  the  sun  also  is  visible.    Why  then  do 

**  I  know  how  many  blind  men  at  thb  I  not  see  the  sun  green,  yellow,  red,  and 

day  diqpnte  about  colours,  and  how  they  blue,  if  vision  takes  place  according  to 

kMq^  for  some  one  to  give  some  assist-  the  mode  of  illumination  ?    I  will  say 

aaee  fav  aigument  to  their  rash  insults  something  for  you  to  attack  or  examine. 

of  TyAop  and  attacks  upon  this  whole  The  sun*s  rays  are  not  coloured,  except 

naCtsrof  refractkns:  who^if  they  had  with  a  definite  quantity  of  refraction, 

kept  to  themsdvts  theur  puerile'  errors  Whether  you  are  in  the  optical  cham- 

MM  naked  ignorance,  might  haveescaped  ber,  or  standing  opposite  glass  globes; 

CMaof  ;  te  that  may  luppcn  to  many  or  walking  in  the  morning  dew,  eveiy* 

gpeat  iDCB*  But  since  they  venture Ibrth  where  it  is  obvious  that  acertain  and  de- 

pai^ioly,andwiththidc  books  and  sound-  finite  angle  is  observed,  under  which, 

■g  tidei,  ky  bahs  for  the  applause  of  when  seen  in  dew,  in  glass,  in  water,  the 

Ilia  miwaiy,  (for  now-a-days  there  is  sun*s  splendour  i^[>pears  coloured,  and 

man  dniger  from  the  abundance  of  bad  under  no  other  angle.    There   is   no 

booka,  than  horetofore  from  the  lack  of  colouring  by  mere  reflexion,  without  the 

90Od  ones,)  therefore  let  them  know  that  refraction  of  a  denser  medium.*'    How 

a  tone  is  act  lor  them  publiely  to  amend  closely  does  Kepler  appear,  in  this  pas* 

own  SRoti.    If  they  longer  delay  sage,  to  approach  the  discovery  wnidi 

tiaa»it  shall  be  open,  either  to  me  forms  not  the  least  part  of  r^ewton'g 

other,  to  do  to  these  unhappy  &mel 

^  as  they  have  taken.       We  also  find  in  this  work  adefenoe  of 

itodbwithrespeettomca  the  opinion  that  tl^  planets  are  lumi 
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nous  of  theDiutvei ;  on  the  ground  that  early  initnictor,  seldom  mentioned  to  him 

the  inferior  pl»neti  would,  on  the  contnury  the  name  of  Galileo,  without  ■ome  con- 

supposition,  display  phuei  like  those  of  temptnons  exprettion  of  dtiiUke.    Thete 

ihe  moon  nhen  passing  betwem  us  and  statemei^i  have  rather  diatmbcd  ;lbe 

the  sun.    The  use  of  the  leleseope  was  chrono1c^;ical  order  of  the  tcooaiA  it 

notthenknotrh;  and,  when  tome' jean  Kepler's  woriu.    We  now  return  to  the 

later  the  form  of  the  didt  of  the  pluieti  year  1809,  in  which  tie  pubUshad  ,hit 

was    more  clearly  defined  with   their  mat  and  extraordinary  book,  "  On  the 

assistance,  Kepler  had  the  latishotion  Motions  of  Mars ;"  a  work  which  holds 

of  finding  his  assertions  verified  by  the  tbe  intermediate  place,  wad  is  in  tooUk 

discoveries  of  Galileo,  that  these  changes  the  connecting  liiuc,  lietween  Qw  dbeo- 

do  actually  take  place.    Tn  another  of  veriea  of  Copernicus  and  Newton, 

bis  speculations,  connected  with  the  Mune  „                 „ 

Biibject,  he  was  less  fortunate.    In  1607  l^HAPTKa  iV. 

fcblack  spot  appeared  on  the  fcce  of  sun.  Sketch  tjf  tXa  Attronomieei    Thtoritf 

such  as  may  almost  always  be  seen  with  b^on  Kqiler, 

Ihe  assistance  of  the  (descope,  althoi^  Kkplxk  had  be^un   to  labottr  npia 

they  are  seldom  large  enough  to  IwTisible  these  commentanei  from  (he  nooMd 

to  tne  unassisted  ey&   Kepler  saw  it  for  when  tie^  first  made  lycho'i  ■'■^""it- 

n  short  time,  and  mistook  it  for  the  planet  ance;  and  it  ii  oo  this  woric  flud  In  n- 

Mercury,  and  with  his  usual  predpi-  putation  should  be  made  lamSj  to  mL 

fancy  hastened  to  publish  an  account  of  It  u  marked  in  mam  plaeea  wifli  Mb 

his  observation  of  this  rare  phenomenon,  characteristic  pneipiunqr,  'and  IniMA 

A  few  years  later,  Galileo  discovered  with  one  of  the  mart  important  iliisiiwha 

bis  glasses,  a  great  number  of  similar  announced  in  it  (ftmons  among  eib^ 

rts ;  and  Ke{der  immediately  retracted  nomers  by  tbe  name  of  the    riiiitffc 

opinion  announced  in  his  treatise.  Description  of  Areas)  was  Mnndei-ea  y» 

and  acknowledged  his  beliefthat  previous  by  a  Ineky  eompenaation  of  erran;  aC 

accounts  of  ttM  same  occurrence  which  the  natnn  tA  whidi  Kepler  tvoAtk 

he  had  seen  in  old  authors,  and  which  ignonmt  to  the  very  last    Yet  thlrtii 

he  had  found  great tUScuIty  in  recon-  moreoftheindnotivemetfiodiathiilfeM 

oiling  with  his  more  nccurate  knowledge  in  any  of  faia  otbnr  publieitioBaj  ■ad'aii 

of  the  motions  of  Mercury,  were  to  be  nn  wearied  perseverance  vithwbHhbaa^ 

referred  to  a  like  mistake.  Onthisocoa-  banated  jean  in  hnnUinAiullia  iAn 

sion  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  renewed  theories,  tilllt  HngOl  beaaiMi 

Kepler's  candour  and  real  love  of  truth  to  arrive  at  tbe  trac  one,  alflSMt  bf  tawlfif 

appeared  in  a  most  &vouniMe  tight,  previously  disproved  encj  otbM,  ■■■■■ 

Disre^rding  entirely  the  tUsagreeatile  a  feeling  of  aatoniahmHit  aaim  m^ 

necessity,  in  consequence  of  flie  dis-  proachii^  to  awe.    It  ii  wontofu  hnr 

coveriesofthisnewinstrument.ofretraot-  he  contrived  to  rataia  hb  nvacto  ■■< 

in^  several  opinions  which  he  had  main-  creative  fancy  amongst  tbe  flmui  of 

tamed  with  considerable  warmth,   he  figures  wUohlieeonjuredi^nMmdlriMi 

ranged  hims'elfat  once  on  the  udeofGali-  for  tbe  il^itest  hint  or  ehH*  of  jtdtm- 

leo,  in  opposition  to  the  bitter  and  deter-  Inlity  wu  suffigiait  to  phmp  hin  iBl» 

mined  hostility  evinced  by  most  of  those  the  midst  of  (he  most  labonoui  eoaqp- 
whose  theories  were  endangered  by  th^''  lations.    He  waaby  nomeaMmasen- 

new  views  thus  offered  of  the  heavens,  rate  calculator,  acoordii^  to  U»  IbBiNr- 

Kepler'squarrelwilhhispupil,Hori[y,oa  ingetuvactarwhiehhohMpveBaf t^ 

this  account,  has  been  mentioned  in  the  -  tiSl: — "  Something  ot  thaa  ddi^a  nait 

"Life  ofGahleo;"  and  this  is  only  a  se-  be  attributed  to  my  own  tamMr.-iar  mis 

lected  instance  from  tbe  numsnui  ooea-  omxM  pottunuu  otnmm,  tod  J  an  toUif 

•ions  on  which  he  espoused  the  same  unable  to  obhn^^  .Lri\  ^rdct;  what  I  do 

unpopular  side  of  the  argument    He  suddenly,  I  ilo  imiru^cd!}-.  and  if  I  pro- 

Siblished  a  dissertation  to  accompany  duceany thin^;  \\v[\  EiiTa[i);ed,  it  has  been 

alileo's  "  Intdlimncer  of  the  Stan,"  done  ten  tiuRji   oier-     Somelimes  an 

in  which  he  wariniy  expressed  tiis  ad-  error  of  calcnhilion  tommilled  by  hurry, 

miration  of  that  illuslrious  inquirer  into  delays  toe  a  t^eat  lengih  of  time.    I 

nature.    His  conduct  in  tMs  resnect  was  ooukt  indeed  piililish  an  iiifinity  of  things, 

the  more  remarkable,  as  some  of  nis  most  fbr   though    my   rcadina;    is  confined, 

intimate  friends  hadtakenavery opposite  my  imaginatiim  is  sbundiinf.but  I  grow 

view  of  Galileo's  merit,  and  seem  .to  dissatisDed  witti  suih  confusion  :  I  get 

have  laboured  much  to  disturb  their  mu-  di^nsted  and  out  rf  humour,  and  either 

lual  reg.ird ;  HatUin  eapedaHy,  Keplei'a  throw  them  nwav.  uj-  put  them  aside  to 
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be  looked  at  agun ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  BEd,  the  angle  described  b/  the 
to  be  written  again,  for  that  is  generally  centre  of  the  epicycle  in  the  deferent, 
tiie  end  of  it  I  entreat  you,  my  friends.  The  angle  pEd  between  Ep,  the  dh-ec- 
Dot  to  oondemn  me  for  ever  to  grind  in  tion  in  which  a  planet  so  moving  would 
flie  mill  of  mathematical  calculations  :  be  seen  from  the  earth,  supposed  to  be 
aUow  me  some  time  for  philosophical  at  £,  and  £  d  the  direction  in  which  it 
^peeolationsy  my  only  delignt.**  would  have  been  seen  had  it  been  moY 

He  was  verv  seloom  able  to  afford  ing  in  the  centre  of  the  deferent,  was 
Ibe  expense  of  maintaining  an  assist-  called  the  equation  of  the  orbit,  the 
•at,  and  was  forced  to  go  tnrouj^h  most  word  equation,  in  the  language  of  astro- 
of  the  dru^sery  of  his  calculations  by  nomy,  signifying  what  must  be  added 
hinself ;  and  the  most  confirmed  ana  or  taken  from  an  irregularly  varying 
merest  arithmetician  could  not  have  quantity  to  make  it  vary  uniformly. 
tofled  more  do^^edly  than  Kepler  dki  in  As  the  accuracy  of  .observations  in- 
tbewQvkdT  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  creased,  minor  irregularities  were  dis- 
In  Older  that  the  language  of  his  as-  covered,  which  were  attempted  to  be 
tronomy  may  be  understood,  it  is  neces-  accounted  for  by  making  a  second 
sary  to  mention  briefly  some  of  the  older  deferent  of  the  epicycle,  and  making 
theories.  When  it  had  been  discovered  the  centre  of  a  second  epicycle  revolve 
that  the  plsnets  did  not  move  regularly  in  the  circumference  of  the  first,  and 
round  the  earth,  which  was  supposed  to  so  on,  6r  else  by  supposing  the  revo 
l)e&Eedmthecentreof  thewond,  ame-  lution  in  the  epicycle  not  to  be  com 
ehanism  was  contrived  by  which  it  was  pleted  in  exactly  the  time  in  which  its 
thought  that  the  apparent  irregularity  centre  is  carried  round  the  deferent. 
eoula  be  represented,  and  yet  the  prin-  Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  make  a  re- 
ciple  of  uniform  motion,  which  was  ad-  mark  by  which  the  geomehrical  repre« 
hered  to  with  superstitious  reverence,  sentation  of  these  inequalities  was  consi- 
might  be  preseryed.  This,  in  its  sim-  derably  simplified.  In  fact,  if  £  C  be 
plest  form,  consisted  in  supposing  the  taken  equal  Xopd,  Cd  will  be  a  paral* 
planet  to  move  uniformly  in  a  small  lelo^am,  and  consequently  Cp  equal 
eirde,  called  an  epicyde,  the  centre  of  to  £  d,  so  that  the  machinery  of  the 
which  moved  with  an  equal  angular  first  deferent  and  epicycle  amounts  to 
motion  in  the  opposite  direction  round  supposing  that  the  planet  revolves  uni- 
Ihe  earth*.  The  circle  D  d^  described  formly  in  a  circle  round  the  point  C» 
by  D,  the  centre  of  the  epicycle,  was  not  coincident  with  the  place  of  the 
called  the  drfermU  For  instance,  if  the  earth.  This  was  consequently  called 
planet  was  supposed  to  be  at  A  when  the  excentric  theory,  in  opposition  to 
the  centre  of  the  epk^ycle  was  at  D,  its    the  former  or  concentric  one,  and  was 

received  as  a  great  improvement.  As 
the  point  d  is  not  represented  by  this 
construction,  the  equation  to  the  orbit 
was  measured  by  the  an^le  CpE» 
which  is  equal  iopEd.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  give  any  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  old  astronomers  de* 
termined  the  magnitudes  and  positions 
of  these  orbits,  either  in  the  concentric 
or  excentric  theory,  the  present  object 
being  httle  more  than  to  eVcplain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  use  in  describing  Kepler*s  in- 
yestigations. 

IMMlliM.  when  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  .  To  explain  the  irregulwities  observed 
-Cidinof ed  to rf,  would  be  at p,  found  "»  ^  op^  P^a»«^»'  }l  became  neces- 
by  dMwkig  lip  parallel  to  DA.  Thus,  swy  to  mtroduce  another  hypo  hesui,m 
iSeaiHle  a  Jp,  measuring  the  motion  of  ^  ^dophng  wbch  the  seventy  of  the  pnn- 
tlie  plml  in  iU  epicycle,  would  be  equal    «ple  of  uniform  motion  was  somewhat 

i !£— i ' —    relaxed.  The  machinery  consisted  uartly 

f^  iL!if?l*\h1I'!fr'li«filS?"Jl?  ^i    of  an  excentric  deferent  round  E,  the 

■  Mf«Mii,  m  viewed  from  lu  eencre,  to  be    earth,  and  on  it  an  epicycle,  m  which  the 

fmm  idgjp  risa>.theotber,  ▼lewed  fkom  lu  ce^    planet  revolved  uniformly ;  but  the  centre 

3SK2ir:,'*lSi^  Jlr^ei^^^  of  the  epicycle,  instead  of  revolvjnguni. 

formly  round  C,  the  centre  of  the  deferent. 


ptsnef  s  place  in  it>  cireamtamet :  it  wts 
called  indifferent!)'  .the  equmtioB  of  tlw 
orbit,  or  of  the  argam«nt.    In  ordsr  Is 


ucount  for  the  apparent  BtatiMi*  a&A 
retrogrvdations  of  the  ptaneti,  it  b»- 
came  nMusaiT  to  aapiyMe  Ihit  amw 
revolufions  in  the  latter  wen  ooii^iIbM 
during  one  of  the  fsniMF.  The  y^ 
riations  of  latitnde  ot  the  [ilem<i  mn 
exhitnled  byniMNMiBgiiot  adtf  tM  Aft 
pUnea  of  tbair  OtknaHMummMkim  t» 
ttte^ane  of  Ae  wlqtkkMid  that  fl» 
plane  of  the  epN^de  wn  tlao  oUiqiiB  1* 
thatafthedefcicnt,bottb>tthetwdiialii]B 
es  it  had  hitherto  been  made  to  do,  wn  of  the  two  lattorvaa  oaatiiiualI]>al«q^ 
supposed  to  move  in  its  drcumferenoe  inf;,  although  Kapkr  doaMa  iilattu 
nith  an  uniform  angular  motion  round  thu  latter  compffieatkn.wai  1(11111111111  k* 
athinlpoint,  Q;  theneceasaiyefiMof  Ptolemr.  IiiilHinfMiorpbaMt.itin» 
which  auppo^tion  wai,  that  the  linear  even  thought  veoenarf  to  site- 1*  llM 
motion  of  the  centre  of  the  epicycla  idane  of  the  epicycle  two  oewBrtor|  1 
ceased  to  be  uniform.  There  were  thai  nona  on  axea  at  ngfat  m^  ta  «iA 
three  points  to  be  conndered  nithin  the  other, 
deferent ;  E,  the  place  of  the  earth  ;  The 
C,  the  centre  of  the  deferent,  andaono-  wwe  mi  , 
times  called  the  eentie  of  the  oitnt;  and  eowmion  between  fln  I 
Q,  called  the  eentie  of  the  eqoant,  bo-  the  auperior  planela  ta  t 
cause,  if  anydrcleweredeicribedronnd    andtbeqipannt  moT'" 

Q,  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  apecs-    when  m  oonfUOotiOB      .  _ 

tator  at  Q,  to  be  moving  equably  in  it  seen  frMn  the  earth,  tMf  wan  ilMf* 
It  was  long  uncertain  what  ntoation  fiauod  to  be  in  Uk  apogeo,  orpoMif 
should  be  aatigned  to  the  centre  of  the  greatest  diatanoe  troni  the  enfli,  oC^Hlr 
equant,  so  as  best  to  represent  the  ir-  Miiejnole;  and  Whan  ta  opporililiB  tftlto 
rf^larities  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth,  Snn,  tbe^  wete  aa  r^gnlaMf  io  Ifaaval- 
until  Rolemv  decided  on  placing  it(in  gee,  (vpcunt  of  DenwtawouhwflM 
every  case  Out  that  of  Hercurv.  the  eino^de.  lUs  «R«paoHBai  boMMB 
obsmattoni  on  which  were  very  aoobt-  two  pheoomana,  wludit  MBOrdtaff  to 
ful)  Eo  tbatC,  thecentictrftheorlrit,  laj  thn  nlil  ■iiliniiiiiiij.  imniihili  i— 
just  half  way  in  the  strwgbt  line,  jotning  Mcted,waaT«7pafteta^MwftiMa» 
Q,  the  centre  of  equable  motion,  and  ^  to  have  been  one  of  the  Jheta  wliieh  M 
theplaceoflheeaith.  Thisistbeftmoua  Copemicn*  to  substttuta  tbs  fbaarf  €i 
printdple,  known  bj  the  name  of  tha  the  earth's  motion  ronnd  tlie  tr— 
bisection  of  the  excentridty.  Aa  time  wora  on,  tlw  ■opei 


The  first  equation  required  Ibr  ttie  of  occentriea  and  apiiifclaa,  irtridi  kmt 

Slanet's  motion  waathna  supposed  to  be  been  strained  into  iniiswiailim  Hbt  »• 

ue  to  the  displacement  of  E,  tha  eartb,  peanneesofthehMTCOsat  apMttaur 

from  Q,  the  centre  of  nmfomi  motion,  moment,  grew  out  of  shapes  and  te 

which  waa  called  the  excaotridty  of  tha  natural  oonaequence  of  nm  ■■'artfi- 


equaot:  it  miriit  be  lUHuiului  by  tba  dal  syrtam  was,  that  it  beeama  ant  to 

Biuie  d  EM,  drawing  B  M  paralld  to  imposrible  to  toreane  irtnt  nfa  ^tflt 

Q  cf ;  for  deariy  U  would  nave  baan  be  prodocad  ta  a  nmott  nart  at  It'W 

the  place  of  tlie  centra  of  the  qiinvla  mj  attempt  to  rcmir  the  MnagmiMta 

at  the  end  of  a  time  proportiaBaf  to  aw  refit  tlm  parn  to  tba  daagi^  «• 

Dd;  had  it  moved  with  an  equable  ami-  tbey  began  to  oe  nainriMtte^MNN**   ' 

lar  motion  round  E  instaadof  Q.    This  tioular  point    In  the  ntoft  mmimM 

angleifEU.oritaeqaalEdQiwasoallad  oar  era,  Ptolemr*a  taUsa*nm«bM% 

the  eqnatum  of  the  centre  (*.  a.  of  tha  uscIbm^  and  aQ  thoaa  tbat  pna.-Mto* 

centre  of  the^ande);  and  is  deariy  trivad  witti  ""*fTiirg   toil  it-mffif 

greater   than  if  S  Q,  the    exeentn-  Ibeir  plaee,  ni^Ay  BaoHno  aa-aM** 

eity  of  the  equant,  bad  been  'no  greats  Ttoeam  as  thn;    WBI  the  trtniulLaC 

than  EC,  called  Uieauenbicity  of  tba  genius  was  man  ta  IIwf«MnU5MA 


orbit,  lite  second  equation  was  nea-  awHtowd  to  bt  vtU  to  At  HMMk> 
suredbytba'anklasidiiendedatEbyfi,  fiou  oC  Flctaoy  nl  HinielnuSi 
the  centra  of  tha  apcrck,  and  ^  tlw   nac  when  the  great  nfamn-,  fSt^^ 
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nieas,  appeared,  he  did  not  for  a  Ions;  planetary  motions  to  one  centre,  and 

time  intend  to  do  more  than  slip^htly  did  not  hesitate  to  embrace  it.    The  idea 

modify  their  principles.    That  which  he  of  explaining  the  daily  and  principal 

found  difficult  in  the  Ptolemaic  system,  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 

wasnoneofthe  inconveniences  by  which,  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 

sinoe  the  estalHishment  of  the  new  sys-  axis,  would  be  the  concluding  change, 

tern*  it  baa  become  common  to  demon-  and  became   almost  a  necessary  con- 

atrale  the  infiariority  of  the  old  one ;  it  sequence  of  his  previous  improvements, 

was  the  duplacement  of  the  centre  of  as  it  was  manifestly  at  variance  with 

the  cquant  from  the  centre  of  the  orbit  his  principles  to  give   to  all  the   pla- 

fliat  principally  indisposed  him  against  nets    and  starry  worlds  a  rapid  daily 

lt»  and  fed  mm  to  endeavomr  to  represent  motion  round  the  centre  of  the  earth, 

tha  ai^l^earancee  by  some  other  combina-  now  that  the  latter  was  removed  from 

tiona  of  reaUy  uniform  circular  motions,  its  former  supposed  post  in  the  centre  of 

There  was  an  old  system,  called  the  the  universe,  and  was  itself  carried  with 

Egyptian,  aocoiding  to  which  Saturn,  an  annual  motion  round  another  fixed 

Jupiler,  Mars, 'and  the  Sun  circulated  point. 

round  the  'earth,  the  sun  carrying  with  The  reader  would,  however,  form  an 
it,  as  two  moons  or  satellites,  the  other  inaccurate  notion  of  the  system  of  Co- 
two  planets,  Venus  and  Mercury.  This  pernicus,  if  he  supposed  that  it  corn- 
system  had  never  entirely  lost  credit:  prised  no  mpre  than  the  theory  that 
it  had  been  maintained  in  the  fifth  cen-  each  planet,  including  the  earth  amon^ 
tury  by  Martianus  Capella*,  and  in-  them,  revolved  in  a  simple  circular  orbit 
deed  it  was  almost  sanctioned,  though  round  the  sun.  Copernicus  was  too  well 
not  formally  taught,  by  Ptolemy  himself,  acquainted  with  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
.when  he  made  the  mean  motion  of  the  yenly  bodies,  not  to  be  aware  that  such 
aun  the  same  as  that  of  the  centres  of  orbits  would  not  accurately  represent 
the  epicydes  of  both  these  planets.  The  them;  the  motion  he  attributed  to  the 
remark  which  had  also  been  made  by  the  earUi  round  the  sun,  was  at  first  merely 
old  astronomen^  of  the  connexion  be-  intended  to  account  for  those  which 
tween  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  revo-  were  caUed  the  second  inequalities  of  the 
Istons  of  the  superior  planets  in  their  planets,  according  to  which  they  ap- 
cpieyefes,  led  him  straight  to  the  expec-  pear  one  while  to  move  forwards,  then 
t£lion  that  he  might,  perhaps,  produce  the  backwards,  and  at  intermediate  periods, 
uuforn^  he  sougnt  by  extending  the  stationary,  and  which  thenceforward 
Egyptian  mlem  to  these  also,  and  this  were  also  called  the  optical  equations, 
appears  to  have  been  the  shape  in  which  as  being  merely  an  optical  illusion. 
Ilia  reform  was  originally  projected*  With  regard  to  what  were  called  the 
It  wasaheady  allowed  that  the  centre  of  first  inequalities,  or  physical  equations, 
fiba  oibita  of  all  the  planets  was  not  coin*  arising  from  a  real  inequality  of  motion^ 
cident  with  the  earth,  but  removed  from  he  stul  retained  the  machinerv  of  the 
it  by  the  apace  £  C.  This  first  change  deferent  and  epicycle ;  and  all  the  al- 
wmanif  mads  £  C  the  same  for  all  the  teration  he  attempted  in  the  orbits  of 
|ilaiiala,  and  emial  to  the  mean  distance  the'  superior  planets  was  an  extension 
of  the  earth  nom  the  sun.  This  sys-  of  the  concentric  theory  to  supply  the 
tsna  .aftenvaols  acquired  great  c^  place  of  the  equant,  which  he  considered 
Mhr  VmtmA  its  adiqition  by  Tycho  the  blot  of  the  systenL  His  theory  for 
Snw  wfao  odieved  it  originated  with  this  purpose  is  shown  in  the  accompany.- 
kiniiUL  It  might  perhaps  have  been  mg  oiagram*  where  S  represents  the  sun» 
at  Ihia  paiiod  of  bis  researches,  that 


waa  sfaruck  with  the  paa» 
_  m  the  Latm  and  Grade  autluva, 
te  wlieli  be  nkn  aa  testifying  the  es« 
jalapaacf  aa  old  belief  in  tha  motion 
ff  tbi  aarth  round  the  eon.  Heim* 
«Mdiaftalf  reocMjnised  how  much  this 
attnatiMi  wouU  fuither  hia  prinei* 
plat  of  aniformity,  by  refeiring  all  tha 


Mtmrliuqae,  licet  ortoi  ocowMyw 

I  otaiMluut,  tamcn  eoniin  drenll  Umm 

—  iWniit,  ttd  dro  lol— i  IttJw  am» 

iMMBr.     UcnIqiM  clrculomai  •qoniB 

Mbkbiil  victntia.  14W.  Dd^  the  deferent  or  mean  orbit  of  tha 


planet.'on  which  revolves  the  centre  of 
Ihe  great  epicycle,  vhow  ndiui, DP, 
was  taken  at  ]  of  Ptctemy'i  exceatricily 
«f  the  eqiiant ;  and  roaiM  the  circnm- 
ference  of  thia  revolved,  in  the  apposite 
direction,  the  centre  of  the  little  epicjcle, 
whose  radius,  FP,  waa  made  equal  to 
the  remaining  j  of  the  excenbid^  of  the 
equant. 

The  planet  P  revolved  in  the  drcum- 
ference.of  the  httle  epicyde.  in.lhe  tame 
direction  with  the  centre  of  the  great  epi- 
«}'de  in  the  circumference  of  the  doe- 
rent,  Init  with  a  double  aiKular  vriodlf . 
The  planet  waa  luppoMd  to  be  in  the 
);erigee  of  the  little  epiqrale,  when  ita 
centre  was  in  the  apogee  of  the  greater ; 
«nd  whilst,  for  instance,  D  moved  eqnablv^ 
thouKh  the  angle  USd,  F  moved  throng^' 
hd/=T>Bd,waA  F  (brongh  r/p- 
2DSd. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  eonstrue- 
tion  give*  nearlv  the  lame  result  as 
Ptolemy's ;  for  the  deferent  and  great 
epicycle  have  been  already  shown  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  an  excentric  circle 
round  S,  and  indeed  Copernicus  latterly 
so  represented  it:  the  effect  of  Ills  con- 
stiuction,  as  given  above,  majf  tbAcfore 
be  reproduced  in  the  following  nmpler 
fuTm,  in  which  only  the  smaller  ejni^cle 
is  retained : 


b  C,  which  is  the  portion  of  fhe  oentra 
of  Ptolemy's  deferent,  the  ptanct  wQl, 
accotdit^  to  Ctqiemieui,  wan  Jfj 
nearly,  thouj^  not  exaoUy,  in  the  noM 
circle,  whose  radius  is  CP,  ta  U»t 
given  by  the  simple  exoentrie  thaoty. 

The  explanation  offined  by  Co|Nni* 
eua,  of  the  motiona  of  the  naftriv  p)*> 
nets,  differed  anin  in  form  from  fhu  fl( 
die  others.  H9  here  mtroduoad  wlut 
was  called  a  kfjioqfett,  iriiicb,  in  bat, 
waa  nothing  but  adsfcrentnotincfadiiic 
the  sun,  round  which  the  ccntn  oT-tha 
orbit  revolved.  An  cpimde  in  adiiliMi 
to  the  hypomle  was  inlrodiieed  into 
Hemiry's  orbit.  In  this  tfiepl*  fas 
was  not  supposed  to  revoht^  rat  to 
librate,  or  move  up  and  down  ia  ita 
diameter.  Copeniieus  hnd  reooona  to 
this  comidieation  to  satisfy  an  iiiiuniniui 
assertion  of  Pttdony  with  tegaid  to  KNH 
of  Merouiy's  inequalitiea.  ite  alao  i» 
tained  the  oscillaicry  motions  uerflMd 
by  Ptolemy  lo  the  planes  of  tbe  sjiy 
cks,  in  order  to  eiqilain  the  anwinl 
latitudes  obsorod  at  ttie  same  itlilwisi. 
from  the  nodes,  cr  interaeelions  of  Oi 
orbit  of  the  {daiMt  with  Ibe  ecliptic  Into 
this  intneaey,  also,  he  was  led  oj  plaaiag 
too  much  confidence  in  Ptolemys  ofaNV- 
valions,  which  be  wu  unable  to  ntis^r 
by  an  unvaryii^  oUimiity.  Otte  van 
impoHant  enwa,  sneb  as  lus  bdiof  M 
the  Une  of  nodes  alwi^  eoiooidad  with 
the  line  of  ^sides,  or  pfaoes  of  gnrttot 
and  least  distanee  from  the  oantiallw^ 
(whereas,  at.  that  time,  in  tbe  easa  a< 
Mars.  Unr  instanee^  tbey  wars  MSi^  MP 
asunder,)  prevented  bin  from  aoemMr 
repissentmg  many  of  the  odsatial  plw. 


In  this  construclion,  the  place  of  tha 
■planet  is  found  at  the  end  of  any  tima 
propotlional  to  F  /,  by  drawine  /  r 
uRiulleltoSP,  and  talcing r/i)=: 8 Fo/. 
Hence  it  is  plain,  if  wc  take  O  Q,  equal 
to  F  P,  (already  axsomed  equal  to  ^of 
Ptolemy's  excentricity  of  the  equant.) 
since  3  O  is  equal  to  1  cf  the  same, 
that  S  Q  is  the  whole  of  Ptolemy's  ex- 
centricity of  the  equant ;  and  Iheietbra, 
that  Q  IS  the  position  of  the    -' — ' 


his  equant.  It  is  also  |jain  if  we  Join 
Qp,  since  rfp  =  2Po/,  and  oQ  = 
fp,  that  p  q  is  parallel  to/o,  and, 
therefore,  p  Q  P  is  pn^ortimial  to  tbe 
time;  so  that  (he  planet  moves  iuii< 
fcnnly  about  tbe  aame  point  Q,  u  in 
Ptolemy's  theoiy;  and  ifwa  tmet  S  Q 


Tliese  brief  details  m»  iwa  to  riMHt 
that  the  tOof&M  or  lefeetien  of  Wm   <-' 

theory  of  Co[)eniicus  was  not  aUogethrfT 
80  simple  a  question  as  sometimes  it 
may  liave  been  considered.  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  not  a  little  reroarkable,  while  it  is 
strongly  illiislralive  of  Ihe  sprit  of  the 
times,  that  lliese  very  intricacies,  with 
wliicb  Iveplei's  theories  have  enabled  us 
to  dispense,  were  the  only  parts  of  the 
system  of  Uopemiciis  that  were  at  first 
received  wiih  approbation.  His  theory 
of  Mercury,  e-ipecially,  was  considered 
a  masterpiece  ot  subtle  invention. 
Owing  (o  his  dreatl  of  the  unfavourable 
judsmtnt  he  anlieipaled  on  the  main 
priiieiples  of  his  Kystem,  his  vioik  re- 
mained unpublished  during  forty  years, 
and  was  al  last  giveu  lo  Ihe  world  only 
just  in  lime  lo  allow  Copernicus  to  n- 
ceive  the  first  copy  of  it  a  few  hours 
be  tore  his  death. 
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CHAPTift  V.  the  vast  importance  of  this  book  there 

M      ^j     j>  ^r    rv        ^j '  «  ^     JL  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  throui^hout  the 

Aeanmi  qf  the  Commmtanei  on  the  ^^ny  wild  andeccentricideaf  to  which 

moUont  qfMart-Discoverif  of  <A«  ^g  we  introduced  in  the  course  of  it,  it 

^  Xotr  0/  t^  /QYff^^  te''''^'*  ""^  is  fit  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  they 

Areas,  and  qfEUipUc  OrhtU.  ^^  p^  ^^  ^  ^.^^^  ^y^^^  ^3  ^1^^^^^  ^ 

Wb  mtj  now  proceed  to  examine  Kep-  basis  of  modem  Astronomy/* 

lof  s  innovations,  but  it  would  be  doing  The  introduction  contains  a  curious 

ii^ttiee  to  one  of  the  brightest  points  criticism    of    the     commonly-received 

off  has  ehaiacter,  not  to  prdace  them  by  theory  of  gravity,    accompanied   with 

hit  own  animated  exhortation  to   his  a  declaration  of  Kepler's  own  opinions 

mdera.  **  If  any  one  be  too  dull  to  com-  on  the  same  subject.  Some  of  the  most 

prAend  thenience  of  astronomy,  or  too  remarkable  passages  in  it  have  been 

leeUe-onnMi  to  bdieve  in  Copemieas  already  quoted  in  the  life  of  Galileo ;  but, 

without  pnjndiee  to  his  piety,  my  advice  nevertheless,  they  are  too  important  to 

to  such  a  one  is,  that  he  should  quit  the  Kepler*s  reputation  to  be  omitted  here, 

astronomical  achoois,  and  condemning,  ^containing  as  they  do  a  distinct  and 

if  he  has  a  mind,  any  or  all  of  the  theories  positive  enunciation  of  the  law  of  uni- 

of  philosophers,  let  him  look  to  his  o^  versal  gravitation.    It  does  not  appear, 

afiairs,  and  leaving  this  worldly  travail,  however,  that  Kepler  estimated  rightly 

let  him  go  home  wad  plough  his  fields :  the  importance  of  the  theory  here  traced 

and  as  <^ten  as  he  lifls  up  to  this  goodly  out  by  him,  smce  on  every  other  occa- 

heaven  those  eyes  with  which  alone  he  sion  he  advoeated  principles  with  which 

is  able  to  see,  let  him  pour  out  his  it  is  scarcely  reconcileable.     The  dis- 

heart  in  praises  and  thanksgiving  to  cusskm  is  introduced  in  the  following 

God  the  Creator;  and  let  him  not  fear  terms :— 

but  he  is  offering  a  worship  not  less  ac-  <*  The  motion  of  heavy  bodies  hinders 
ceptable  than  his  to  whom  God  has  many  fixmi  believing  that  the  earth  is 
granted  to  see  yet  more  clearly  with  the  moved  by  an  anim^  motion,  or  rather 
eyes  of  his  mind,  and  who  both  can  and  a  magnetic  one.  Let  such  consider  the 
will  praise  his  Gtod  for  what  he;  has  so  following  propositions.  A  mathematical 
discovered.**  point,  whether  the  centre  of  the  universe 
Kenler  did  not  by  any  means  mider-  or  not,  has  no  power,  either  effectively 
rate  the  importance  of  his  laboars»  as  b  or  objectively,  to  move  heavy  bodies  to 
snfiUciently  shewn  by  the  sort  of  coQo*  approach  it.  Let  physicians  prove  if 
quial  motto  which  be  prefixed  to  his  they  can,  that  such  power  can  be  pos* 
work.  It  consists  in  the  first  instance  sessed  by  a  point,  which  neither  is  a 
of  an  extract  firom  the  writings  of  the  body,  nor  is  conceived  unless  by  rela- 
celehiated  and  unfortunatePeter Ramus,  tion  alone.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
This  distinguished  philosoj^er  was  pro-  fi^rm  *  of  a  stone  should,  by  moving  its 
feasor  of  mathematics  in  Paris,  and  in  own  body,  seek  a  mathematkal  point, 
the  passage  in  question,  after  calling  (m  or  in  other  words,  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
his  contemporaries  to  turn  their  thoughts  verse,  without  regard  of  the  body  in 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  which  that  point  exists.  Let  physicians 
Astronomy  unassisted  by  any  Iqr^  prove  if  they  can,  that  natural  thin^rs 
thesis,  he  pronnsed  as  an  additional  m-  have  any  sympathy  with  that  which  is 
ducement  to  vacate  his  own  chair  in  flip  nothing.  IN  either  do  heavy  bodies  tend 
vour  of  any  one  who  diould  succeed  in  to  the  centre  of  the  universe  by  reason 
this  object.  Ramus  perished  in  the  that  they  are  avoiding  the  extremities  of 
massacre of8tBarthdkmiew,and Kepler  the  round  universe;  for  their  distance 
apostrophins  him  as  follows : — *^  A  is  fhnn  the  centre  is  insensible,  in  propor- 
weD,  Ramus,  that  jonhave  forfleited  your  tion  to  their  distance  from  the  extremi- 
l^edse,  by  quitting  your  liikandprofes*  ties  of  the  universe.  And  what  reason 
sorraip  together :  for  if  jou  still  held  it,  could  thero  be  for  this  hatred?  How 
I  wouldcertainlydaimitasofrightbe-  strong,  how  wise  must  those  heavy 
IdMig  to  me  on  aceoont  of  this  work,  bodies  be,  to  be  able  to  escape  so  care- 
as  fcmild  convince  you  even  with  yonr  liiUy  firom  an  enemy  lying  on  all  sides  of 
own  logic*!  It  was  lather  boldin  Kepler    ^ _ 

toassert  bisdaimNtoafeward  hekLoat  •  uisiiotTtrTCMyioearry  thetrndenuodlnff 
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them :  what  activity  in  the  axtremities  tractive  virtue  whi^  is  inlhe  moon  ex« 

of  the  world  to  {aress  their  enemy  so  tends  as  far  as  the  earth,  and  entices  up 

closely!     Neither   are    heavy   bodies  the  waters ;  but  as  the  moon  flies  rapidly 

driven  into  the  centre  by  the  whirling  of  across  the  zenith,  and  the  waters  cannot 

the  first  moveable,  as  happens  in  revolv-  follow  so  quicklv,  a  flow  of  the  ocean  is 

ing  water.    For  if  we  assume  such  a  occasioned  in  the  torrid  zone  towards 

motion,   either  it  would  not  be  con-  the  westwaid.    If  the  attradivt  virtue 

tinued  down  to  us,  or  otherwise  we  of  the  modn  extends  as  fur  as  the  caith, 

should  feel  it,  and  be  carried  away  with  it  follows  with  greater  reason  that  tha 

it,  and  the  earth  also  with  us ;  nay,  attractive  virtue  of  the  earth  eztenda  aa 

rather,  we  should  l)e  hurried  away  firs^  fur  as  the  moon,  and  much  farther; 

and  the  earth  would  follow ;  all  which  and  in  short,  nothing  which  eontiflU  off 

conclusions  are  allowed  by  our  oppo-  earthly  substance  any  how  eonstitoted, 

nents  to  be  absurd.  It  is  therefore  plain  although  thrown  up  to  any  hmght»  can 

that  the  vulgar  theory  of  gravity  ia  erro-  ever  escape  the  powerful  operation  ^thia 

neous.  attractive  vhrtue.  Nothing  which  oonaista 
The  true  theory  of  gravity  is  founded^  of  corporeal  mattor  is  Asolutely  li|[ht, 

on  the  following  axioms : — Every  corpo-  but  that  is  comparatively  lijB^ter  wlttch 

real  substance,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  corpp-  is  rarer,  either  1^  its  own.  mdursb  or  by 

real,  has  a  natural  fitness  for  resting  in  accidental  heat.    And  it  is  not  to  Iw 

every  place  where  it  may  'be  situated  by  thought  that  light  bodies  are  MCMiiig  to 

itsel  f  beyond  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  thesurface  of  the  universe  whSe  tmy  are 

body  coscnate  with  it.    Gravity  is  a  mu-  earned  upwards,  or  that  th^  uo  nol 

tual  affection  between  cognate  bodies  attracted  by  the  earth.    They  m  at* 

towards  union  or  conjunction  (similar  in  tracted,  but  in  a  Icsa  degree,  and  to  an 

kind  to  the  magnetic  vurtue),  so  that  the  driven  outwards  by  the  heavy  bodfea; 

earth  attracts  a  stone  much  rather  thui  which  being  done,  they  stop,  and  uokqil 

the  stone  seeks  the  earth.  Heavy  bodies  bf  the  earth  in  tbdr  own  pkuso.    Bat 

(if  we  begin  by  assuming  the  earth  to  -althoagh  the  attractive  virtue  of  tli^ 

be  in  the  centre  of  the  world)  are  not  earth  extends  upwards,  as  baa  baenalj* 

carried  to  the  centre  of  the  world  inits  ao  veiy  fur,  yet  if  aiqr  atone  ahonld  ba  «t 

quality  of  centre'  of  the  world,  but  as  to  a  distance  great  enough  to  beeomo  MB* 

the  centre  of  a  cognate  round  body,  sihie,  compared  with  the  enth*o  dfai- 

namely,  the  earth ;  so  that  wheresoever  meter,  it  ia  true  that  on  the  motiM  of 

the  earth  may  be  placed,  or  whitherso*  the  earth  auch  a  stone  would  not  kBum 

ever  it  may  be  carried  bv  its  animal  altogether ;  its  own  fonw  of  naistaaoo 

faculty,  heavy  bodies  wiU  alwaya   be  woidd  be  oombiiied  with  the  HtnutiTO 

carried  towaitis  it    If  the  earth  were  fiffce  of  the  earth,  and  fhna  it  wtonU 

not  round,  heavy  bodies  would  not  tend  extricate  itself  in  sobm  dqpeo  hmk  the 

from  every  side  in  a  straight  Kne  towards  motion  of  the  earth.^ 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  mit  to  different       .Who,  after  perusing  aoeli  pean^  m 

points  from  difierent  sides.  If  two  stones  the  worica  of  an  author,  ythom  smUay 

were  placed  in  any  part  of  the  world  wereinthehandaofevenstndsnleJFw- 

near  each  other,  and  bey  ond  the  sphnne  of  tronomy,  can  believe  that  Newton  vathsd 

*  influence  of  a  third  cognate  body,  these  for  the  fill  of  an  apple  to  aet  fain  liin^ 

stones,  like  twx>  magnetic  needles,  wouU  ii^^  lor  tha  first  time  on  the  thi 

come  t(^ether  in  the  intermediate  point,  hu  immortaliied  his  name  ? 

each  approaching  the  other  by  a  space  may  J^ve  fallen,  and  Newton 

proportional  to  the  comparative  mass  of  seen  itj  but  such  specdaticM  «a 

the  other.    If  the  moon  and  earth  were  wbidi  it  ia  an^ed  to  havo  beaK  Um 

not  retained  in  their  orbits  b;^  their  ani-  cause  of  originatiqg  in  him  hid  kosn 

mal  force  or  some  other  equivalent,  the  loiig  ftmiliar  to  the  tbooghta  off  mmf 

earth  would  mount  to  the  moon  by  a  one  in  £urope  {netending  to  tfaa  mms 

fifty-fourth  part  of  thehr  distance^  and  of  natoral  philoeophcr. 
the  moon  fall  towards  the  earth  through       As  Kepler  alwaya  profeaied  to 

the  other  fifty-three  parts  and  they  woiud  derived  hu  notiim  of  a  mayMiiii  §f 

there  meet ;  assuming  however  that  the  tion  among  the  planetaiy  bodiea 

substance  of  both  is  of  the  same  density,  the  writings  of  Gilbert*  it  nay ' 

If  the  earth  shonki  cease  to  attract  its  while  to  insert  here  an  extmot ' 

waters  to  itself,  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  **  New  Pbiloaopfay  ^  of  thnt 

would  be  raised  and  wouM  flow  to  the  ahow  in  what  flNrm  he  praseniot  n  ^^^ 

body  of  the  mooiu  The  sphere  Of  the  at-  larlbaoiy  off  tits  tttenwhiflbnllMlilti 
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most  sf liking  iUustration  of  that  attiuc-  a  more  imposing  appearance  of  theory. 
tion«  This  work  was  not  published  till  The  farther  removed  these  humouis 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  from  common  experience,  the 
but  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  may,  m  easier  it  became  to  discuss  them  in  va^rue 
several  instances,  l)e  traced  back  to  the  and  general  language  ;  and  those  who 
period  in  which  it  was  written  : —  called    themselves    pliilosophers  could 

''There  are  two  primary  causes  of  the  endure  to  hear  attributes  bestowed  on 
IDotioD  of  the  seas — ^the  moon,  and  the  these  fictitious  elements  which  revolted 
diunuU  revolution.  The  moon  does  their  imaginations  when  applied  to  things 
not  act  on  the  seas  hv  its  rays  or  its  of  whose  reality  at  least  some  evidence 
light     How  then?    Certunly  by  the    existed. 

common  eilbrt  of  the  bodies,  and  (to  ex-^      It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
plain  it  by  something  similar)  by  their"  system  of  Tycho  Brahe,  which  was  iden- 
magnetic  attraction.  It  should  be  luiown,    tical,  as  we  nave  said,  with  one  rejected 
in  the  first  pUce,  that  the  whole  quan-    by  Copernicus,  and  consisted  in  making 
tity  of  water  is  not  contained  in  the  sea    the  sun  revolve  about  the  earth,  carrying 
and  rivers,  but  that  the  mass  of  earth  (I    with  it  all  the  other  planets  revolving 
mean  tliis  globe)  contains  moisture  and    about  him.    Tycho  went  so  far  as  to 
spirit  much  deeper  even  than  the  sea.    deny  the  rotation  of  the  earth  to  explain 
The  moon  dra\«s  this  out  by  sympathy,    the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  but 
so  that  they  burst  forth  on  the  arrival  of    even  his  fiivourite  assistant  Longomon- 
the  moon,  in  consequence  of  the  at-    tanus  differed  from  him  in  this  part  of 
traction  of  that  star ;  and  for  the  same    hb  theory.    The  great  merit  of  Tycho 
reason,  the  quicksands  which  are  in  the    Brahe,  and  the  service  he  rendered  to 
sea  open  themselves    more,  and  pner-    astronomy,  was  entirely  independent  of 
spire  their  moisture  and  spirits  during    any  theory ;  consisting  in  the  vast  accu- 
the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  the  whirlpools    mulation  of  observations  made  by  him 
in  the^sea  disgorge  copious  waters ;  mnd    during  a  residence  of  fifteen  years  at 
as  the  star  retires,  they  devour  the  same    Uraniburg,  with  the  assistance  of  instru- 
again,  and  attract  the  spirits  and  mois-    ments,  and  with  a  degree  of  care,  very  far 
ture  of  the  terrestrial  globeii    Hence  the    superior  to  anything  known  before  his 
moon  attracts,  not  so  mudi  the  sea  as    time  in  t)ractical  astronomy.     Kepler  is 
the  subterranean  spirits  and  humours;    carefulrepeatedlytoremindus.thatwith- 
and  the  interposed  earth  has  no  more    out  Tycho*s  observations  he  could  have 
power  of  resistance  than  a  table  or  any    done  nothing.  The  deme  of  reliance  that 
other  dense  body  has  to  resist  the  font    might  be  pUced  on  the  results  ol>tained 
of  a  magnet.    The  sea  rises  from  the    by  observers  who  acknowledged  their  in- 
greatest  depths,  in  consequence  of  the    feriority  to  Tycho  Brahe,  may  t)e  gathered 
ascending   humours  and   spirits  ;  and    from  an  incidental  remark  of  Kepler  to 
when  it  is  raised  up,  it  necessarily  flows    Longomontanua.    He  had  been  examin- 
on  to  the  shores,  and  from  the  shores  it    ing  Tycho* s  registers,  and  had  occasion- 
enters  the  rivers.'**  ally  found  a  ditference  amounting  some- 
This  passage  sets  in  the  strongest    times  to  4'  in  the  right  ascensions  of  the 
light  one  of  the  most  notorious  errors  of    same  planet,  deduced  from  different  stars 
the  older  plulosophy,  to  which  Kepler    on  the  same  night.      Longomontanus 
himself  was  remarkably  addicted.     If    could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  declared  that 
Gilbert  had  asserted,  m  direct  totns,    it  was  impossible  to  be  always  correct 
that  the  moon  attracted  the  water,  it  is    within  such  limits.    The  reader  should 
certain  that  the  notion  would  have  been    never  lose  sight  of  this  uncertainty  in 
stigmatised  (as  it  was  for  a  long  time  in    the  observations,  when  endeavouring  to 
Newton's  hands)  as  arbitrary,  occult,    estimate  the  difficulty  of  finding;  a  theory 
and  unphilosoptocal :  the  idea  of  these    that  would  properly  represent  them. 
subterranean  humours  was  hkely  to  be       When  Kepler  first  joined  Tycho  Brahe 
treated  with  much  jnore  indulgence.    A    at  Prague,  he  found  him  and  Longomon- 
simple  statement,  that  when  the  moon    tanus  very  busily  engaged  in  correct- 
wras  over  the  water  the  latter  had  a  ten-    ing  the  theory  of  Mars,  and  accordingly 
tlency  to  rise  towards  it,  was  thought    it  was  this  planet  to  which  he  also  first 
to  convey  no  inatructK)n ;  but  the  asser-    directed  his  attention.   They  had  formed 
tjon  that  the  moon  draws  out  subterra-    a  catalogue  of  the  mean  oppositions  of 
nean  spirits  by  sympathy,  carried  with  it    Mars  during  twenty  years,  and  had  disco- 
"V^r     ~    IIZ~Tr~~;    -wn— ««*    vw^d  a  position  of  the  equant,  which  (as 


exactness.  On  the  olher  hand,  they  were 
nuitli  enibfUTa.ssed  by  the  unexpected 
difficultu's  they  met  in  >.n>'y'"S  *  sys- 
tem which  seemed  on  the  one  hwid  so 
accurate,  to  the  determinnttan  of  the  lati- 
luiles,  ivilh  which  it  couM  in  no  way  be 
made  to  agree.  Kepler  had  already  tu>- 
peeled  tlie  cause  of  this  imperfection,  and 
v&s  conCiniied  in  the  vievr  he  took  of 
their  Iheory,  when,  on  a  more  careful 
examination,  he  found  that  they  over- 
ratt!tl  the  accuracy  even  of  thur  longi- 
tudes. The  errors  in  theie,  instead  of 
amounting  as  they  said,  nearly  to  S*, 
rose  sometimes  above  21'.  In  fact  Ifaty 
had  reasoned  ill  on  Iheir  own  piinciplet, 
and  even  if  the  foundations  of  Ibeir 
theory  had  t)een  correctly  laid,  oould not. 
have  arrived  at  true  reaiills.  ButKefder 
hud  satisfied  himself  of  the  cootrarf, 
and  the  following  diagram  shews  then»- 
ture  of  the  first  alleralion  be  introduced, 
not  iierhapx  n)  celebrated  as  some  ol  his 
later  discoveries,  but  at  least  of  equal 
consequence  to  astronomy,  which  could 
never  have  been  extricated  tram  tbe 
confusion  into  which  it  had  fallen,  till 
this  important  change  bad  been  effected. 
The  practice  of  Tycbo  Brahe,  indeed 
of  all  aslronomerstiU  the  time  of  Kepler, 
had  been  to  fix  the  poution  of  the  pla- 
net's orbit  and  equant  from  observe- 
tions  on  its  mean  opposititms,  thet  is  to 
say,  on  the  times  when  it  was  prsDiidy 
six  siirns  or  half  a  drcle  distant  from 
tlie  mean  place  of  the  sun.  In  the 
annexM  figure,  let  S  represent  the  mi^ 
0  the  centre  of  the  earth's  wbit,  T  L 


tions  were  deprived  of  tlie  character  (or 
whicli  oppositions  were  (elected,  of  beii^ 
entirelv  free  from'the  second  ineqnalilies. 
It  followed  therefore  that  as  part  o( 
the  second  inequalities  were  made  con- 
ducive towards  fixing  the  rdative  po^ 
tion  of  the  orlnt  and  eqaant,  to  wind 
they  did  not  naturally  belonik  tWe  wu 
an  additional  perplexihr  in  i*- — "^ 


Tycho  Brehe's  practice  amounted  to  tlus, 
that  if  Q  were  supposed  thcidam  of  the 
centre  nf  the  planeTs  equani,  tbe  centre 
of  P  p  its  Dibit  was  taken  in  Q  C,  and  not 
in  Q  S,  as  Kq>ler suggested  Uiatit  ought 
to  I  e  taken.  The  consequenoe  of  Uiis 
erroneous  praelieewu,  mal  tbeobavn- 


itbe  .__ 
theHn 

of  nodes  of  every  pluwt'wasaboMudeto 
pass  througb  C  tnuead  of  8,  than  eooU 
not  fad  to  be  oorreqKnidingcminB  fiia 
ktitodes.  It  wonM  only  be  in  th«  im 
oase  of  an  oppoaition  of  the  ptanetin 
tbeUneCS,  IbattbetimeofiUi  tak^ 
place  would  be  the  sain^  wheuMr  O.  the 
omtie  of  tbe  ortAI.  was  placed  la  C  Q  or 
8  Q.  Every  otb«:<q>posttioD  would  i» 
volve  an  error,  so  much  the  pttter  mi 
it  was  observed  at  a  giMter  dkbmon 
from  the  line  CS. 

It  WM  long  bowmr  faafan  T^ite 
Brahe  could  be  made  to  MquiHen  in  Qni 
propiietyof  tbe  propoccd  abnaliaD ;  aadl 
m  order  to  remove  his  doidita  aa  ts  tte 
poasibilitr  that  a  method  eoold  be  mto^ 
neooi  wfiieh,  ns  lie  still  lliougln,  had 
given  him  such  accurate  longitudes, 
Ke^er  undertook  the  ungratelul  labour 
of  the  first  part  of  his  "  Commentaries," 
Helbere  shewed,  in  the  three  systems  of 
Ctncmicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Ptolemy, 
ana  in  both  the  concentric  and  eccentric 
Ibeoties,  thai  though  a  false  position 
were  given  lo  the  orbil,  the  longitudes 
of  a  planet  might  be  so  represented,  by 
aproper  posiiiun  of  the  centre  of  the 


tion :  though  the  second  mequaliii 

the  UliludeB  would  thereby    be    very 

greatly  deranged. 

The  change  Kepler  introduced,  oI  ob- 
lerving  apparent  m»lead  of  mean  oppo* 
sitlMis,  made  it  necessary  to  be  very  bc- 
eurM  in  his  reductions  of  the  planet's 
plaee  to  the  ecliplic ;  and  in  order  to  be 
able  to  do  ihis,  aprevious  knowledge  of 
tbe  raralUx  of  Mars  LecBine  indispen- 
■able.  His  next  labour  tvas  therefore 
directed  lo  ihi*  point ;  and  finding  that 
the assi^lanls  towhomTyclio  Itralw  tiad 
previously  committed  this  labour  bad 
pcrfonueJ  it  in  a  negligent  and  imper- 
feet  nianner,  he  b«<;an  afresh  with 
^rebo's  original  observations.  Having 
satisfied  himself  nslo  the  pivbable  limits 
of  his  errurs  in  llie  pmallax  on  which 
be  flnuily  Uxeil,  he  proceeded  to  de- 
tetinne  the  incluwijon  uf  the  orhit  and 
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tife  Dositioii  of  the  line  of  nodes.    In  amounted,  would  probably  have  been 

all  tneie  o|)erations  his  talent  for  as-  disregarded  by  former  theorists,  Kepler 

tnmomieal  inquiries  appeared  pre-emi-  could  not  remain  satisfied  till  they  were 

Dent  in  a  Tarietjr  of  nevr  mettiods  by  accounted  for.     Accordingly  he  found 

which  he  combined  and  availed  him-  himself  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 

adf  of  the  obMrvations ;  but  it  must  be  one  of  the  two  principles  on  which  this 

snScient  merely  to  mention  this  fact,  theory  rested  must  be  erroneous ;  either 

without  entering  into  any  detail.    One  the  orbit  of  the  planet  is  not  a  perfect 

important  result  may  be  mentioned,  at  circle,  or  there  is  no  fixed  point  within 

which  he  arrived  in  the  coiurse  of  them,  it  round  which  it  moves  with  an  uniform 

the  constancy  of  the  incUnadon  of  the  angular  motion*  He  had  once  before  ad- 

planet's  orfoil,  which  naturally  strength-  mitted  the  possibility  of  the  former  of 

eocd  him  in  his  new  theory.  these  facts,  concei vini?  it  possible  t hat  t he 

Hamgxonethroagh  these  preliminary  motion  of  the  planets  is  not  at  all  curvi- 
niquiries,  he  came  at  last  to  nx  the  pro-  linear,  but  that  the>r  move  in  polygons 
portions  of  the  orbit ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  round  the  sun,  a  notion  to  which  he  pro- 
determined,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  as-  bably  inclined  in  consequence  of  his  fa- 
sume,  as  Ptolemv  appeared  to  haye  done  vounte  harmonics  and  geometrical 
arbitrarily,  the  bisection  of  the  excen-  figures. 

tridty,  but  to  investigate  its  proportion  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  a 
alonfipwiththeotherdements  of  the  orbit,  theoiy  conducted  with  such  care  in  all 
which  resolution  involved  him  in  much  its  practical  details,  Kepler  determined 
more  laborious  calculations.  After  he  that  his  next  trial  should  be  of  an  en- 
hadffone  overall  the  steps  of  his  theory  no  tirely  different  complexion.  Instead  of 
less  than  seventy  times — an  appalling  la-  first  satisfying  the  first  inequalities  of 
bour,e8pecially  if  we  remember  that  loga-  the  planet,  and  then  endeavouring  to  ac- 
hthms  were  not  then  invented— 4us  final  count  for  the  second  inequalities,  he  re- 
result  was,  that  in  1587,  on  the  6th  of  solved  to  reverse  the  process,  or,  in 
March,  at  7^  23^,  the  longitude  of  the  other  words,  to  ascertain  as  accurately 
aphelion  of  Mars  was  4*  28)°  48'  55" ;  as  possible  what  part  of  the  planet's 
that  the  planet* s  mean  lon^tude  was  apparent  motion  should  be  referred 
6*  0°  51'35'';  thatif  thesemidiameterof  solely  to  the  optical  illusion  produced 
the  orbit  was  taken  at  100000,  the  excen-  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  before  pro- 
tricity  was  11332;  andtheexcentricitvof  ceeding  to  any  inquiry  of  the  real  in- 
ihe  equant  18564.  He  fixed  the  ramus  equality  of  the  planet's  proper  motion. 
of  the  greater  epi<^e  at  14988,  and  It  had  l)een  hitherto  taken  for  granted, 
that  of  !ne  smaller  at  3628.  that  the  earth  moved  equably  round  the 

When  he  came  to  comnare  the  longi-  centre  of  its  orbit ;  but  Kepler,  on  re- 

tndes  as  spyen  by  this,  wnich  he  after-  suming  the  consideration  of  it,  recurred 

wards  caSed  the  viearioM  theory,  with  to  an  opinion  he  had  entertained  very 

the  observations  at  opposition,  the  restilt  early  in  his  astronomical  career  (rather 

seemed  to  promise  nun  the  most  hril-  from  his  conviction  of  the  existence  of 

bant  success.    His  greatest  error  did  general  laws,  than  that  he  had  then  felt 

not  exeecd  2^;    but,  notwitbrtanding  the  want  of  such  a  supposition),  that  it 

these  flattering  anticipations,  he  soon  required  an  equant  distinct   from   its 

found  by  a  comparison  of  longitudes  orbit  no  less  than  the  other  planets. 

out  of  opposition  and  of  latitudbi,  that  He  now  saw,  that  if  this  were  admitted, 

it    was  vet  fur  firom  being  so  com«  the  chancres  it  would  everywhere  intro- 

plete  as  ne  had  imagined,  and  to  hb  in-  duce  in  the  optical  part  of  the  planets 

finite  vexation  he  soon  found  that  the  irregularities  might  perhaps  relieve  him 

labour  of  four  years,  which  he  had  ex-  from  the  perplexity  in  which  the  vica- 

pended  on  this  theoiy,  must  be  conai-  rious  theory  had  mvolved  him.     Ac- 

dered  almost  entMr  fknitless.     Even  cordingly  he  applied  himself  with  re- 

his  favourite  prinem  of  dividing  the  newed  assiduity  to  the  examination  of 

excentridty  in  a  cnfferent  ratio  from  this  important  question,  and  the  result 

Ptolemy,  was  found  to  lead  him  into  of  his  calculations  (founded  principally 

greater  error  than  if  he  had  retained  Uie  on  observations  of  Mars*  parallax)  soon 

old  bisectioD.  By  restoring  that,  he  made  satisfied  him  not  only  that  the  earth's 

his  latitndet  more  accurate*  but  pro*  orbit  does  require  such  an  equant,  but 

duecd  a  conesponding  change  for  the  that  its  centre  is  placed  according  to  the 

worse  in  his  loocitudes ;  and  althongh  general  law  of  the  bisection  of  the  ex- 

tbe  oTon  oC  8%  to  whiA  they  now  oentricitywhiohhe  had  previously  found 


indispensable  in  the  other  planeU.  Him 
was  an  innovation  of  the  SrA  nugni- 
tiide,  and  accordinslr  Kepler  did  not 
vpntuie  lo  proceed  ftirfher  in  his  theory, 
till  by  evidence  of  the  moit  varied  and 
satisfactory  nature,  he  had  established 
it  beyond  Ihe  wwwbility  of  cavil. 

It  may  be  liere  remarked,  that  this 
principle  of  the  bisection  of  the  eceen' 
tricity.  so  ftmiliar  to  the  Ptolemuc  u- 
tronomers,  is  identical  with  the  tbeoi; 
ailerwards  known  by  the  name  of  tbe 
simple  elliptic  hypothec,  advocated  bf 
Sctli  Ward^dothen.  That  hypottieiit 


was  removed,  his  tonner  ideu  neomcf 
to  him  with  increased  force,  and  he  set 
himself  diliRently  to  consider  what  re- 
lation could  be  found  between  the  ve- 
locity and  distance  of  a  [danet  from  the 
sun.  The  methpd  he  adopted  In  tbe  be^ 
ginning  of  this  inquiiy  waa  to  aaaama 
a«  approximately  cotreot  Ptolemy*!  doe-' 
trine  of  the  bisection  of  tbe  eiMutilcitjr, 
and  to  invealigate  some  umph  Klatioa 
nearly  Tepresenting  the  same  tUM, 

In  the  annexed  figure,  S  is  tba  plus 
of  tbe  son,  C  the  centre  of  the  ^uiet*i 


consisted  in  supposing  tbe  sun  to  be 
placed  in  one  focus  of  the  elliptic  ortrit 
of  Ihe  planet,  vrtwte  angular  motion  was 
□niform  round  the  other  tbcus.  Id 
Ptolemaic  ptiraseology,  that  other  focoi 
was  the  centre  of  the  equant,  and  it  ia 
well  known  that  the  centre  (rftbe  elfipae 
lies  in  the  middle  point  between  the  nro 

It  was  at  this  period  also,  that  Kenlet 
first  ventured  u[Mn  the  new  method  of 
representing  inequalities  which  tenm- 
nated  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  dis- 
coveries. We  have  already  seen,  in  the 
account  of  the  "  Myalerium  Gosmogn- 
phicum,"  that  he  vfas  speculating,  even 
at  that  time,  on  the  effects  of  a  whirlmg 
force  exerted  liy  the  sun  on  the  planets 
wilh  diminished  energy  at  increased  dis- 
tances, and  on  the  proportion  obsenred 
between  thedistancesof  the^anetsfhm 
the  sun,  and  their  periods  of  revolution. 
He  seems  even  then  to  have  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  discovering  a  relation 
between  the  times  and  distances  in  dif< 
ferent  planets.  Another  analogous  con- 
sequence of  histheoryof  the  radiation  of 
the  whirling  force  would  be,  that  if  the 
same  planet  should  recede  to  a  greata 
distance  ^m  the  central  body,  it  would 
be  acted  on  by  a  diminished  enenj  of 
revolution,  and  consequently,  areSniM 
might  be  found  between  the  vdodty  at 
any  point  of  its  orbit,  and  its  distance 
at  that  point  from  the  sun.  Hence  he 
expected  to  derive  a  more  direct  and 
naturnl  method  of  calculating  the  in- 
equalities, than  ttota  ths  imaginair 
equant.  But  these  ingenious  ideas  baa 
been  checked  in  the  outset  by  the  errone- 
ous belief  which  Kepler,  in  common  with 
other  astronomer*,  then  entertained  of 
the  coincidence  of  the  earth's  equa^ 
with  its  oEbit ;  in  other  words,  by  the 
belief  that  the  earth's  linear  motion  was 
uniform,  though  it  was  known  not  to 
remain  ctnutastly  at  the  same  disUnoa 
from  the  iun,   Ai  noa  u  tbis^tuSee 


orUt  ABaft.Qdieoentreof  theennanT 
repnaented  ij  tbe  equal  circle  b  K-de. 
AB,ai^  two  equal  •Btnll  arcs  descritied 
by llie planet  attheapsid^iofiis  orbit: 
then,  Bcoordimi  to  Riili'my's  principles, 
the  arc  DE  oflheequHnt  \vould  Lie  pro- 
portional to  the  timL'  u(  iiMssmit  itloiie 
AB.oatheaamescaleoti»ludi'f(>  would 
lepreseat  tbe  lime  of  pasain^  through 
theeqnal  arc  a  6. 

.  QD.QA::  DE:  AH.nearly;  and 
because  Q  3  is  bisected  in  C,  Q  A.  CA 
or  Q  D.  and  S  A.  are  in  iiillmic^tiGal 
proportion :  and,  therefore,  since  na 
pithiueticid  mean,  when  the  dilfereiiiM 
n  small,  does  not  differ  much  horn  a 
nometrical  mean,  Q  D  :  Q  A  :  :  S  A: 
Q  D,  nearly.  Therefore,  D  E  :  A  H  : : 
8  A :  Q  D,  nearly,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner de:ab::^a:Qd  nearly  ;  and 
therefore  D  E  :  <Je  : :  S  A  :  S  a  uoarly. 
nierelore  at  the  apsides,  the  limes  of 
paaung  over  equal  spaed*,  on  Ptolemy'* 
ibeory,  are  nearly  as  the  dislAnces  from 
the  sun,  and  Kepler,  willi  liii  tuual 
hsatiness,  immediately  conutu<l«d  Ilkot 
this  wa.sltie  accurate  and  geuer^  law. 
and  tliat  the  errors  of  lii«  M  theory 
arose  aolelyiromtuvinj^drpiu'lrti  from  it. 
It  followed  iinmndiHtely  '^''■^al  thii 
■Homption,  that  after  leuving  tlie  point 
At  the  time  in  which  the  plane!  would 
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anive  at  any  point  P  of  its  orbit  not  to  admire  ICep1er*s  singular  good 
would  be  pro[x>rtional  to,  and  misrht  be  fortune  in  arrivine:  at  this  coiTect  result 
represented  by,  the  sums  of  ail  the  lines  in  spite,  or  rather  through  the  means,  of 
that  could  be  drawn  from  S  to  the  arc  his  erroneous  principles.  It  is  true  that 
A  P,  on  the  same  scale  that  the  whole  the  labour  which  he  bestowed  unspar- 
'  periodof  revolution  would  be  denoted  by  ingly  upon  every  one  of  his  successive 
the  turn  of  all  the  lines  drawn  to  eyexy  guesses,  joined  with  his  admirable  can- 
point  of  the  orbit  Kepler's  first  at-  dour,  generally  preserved  him  from  long 
tempt  to  Terity  this  supposition  an-  retaining  a  theory  altogether  at  variance 
prozimately,  was  made  by  dividing  the  with  observations ;  and  if  any  relation 
whole  circumference  of  the  orbit  into  subsisted  between  the  times  and  dis« 
360  equal  parts,  and  ealculating  the  tances  which  could  any  way  be  express- 
distances  at  every  one  of  the  points  of  ed  by  any  of  the  geometrical  quantities 
division.  Then  supposing  the  planet  to  under  consideration,  he  could  scarcely 
move  uniformly,  and  to  remain  at  the  have  failed — it  might  be  twenty  years 
same  distance  from  the  sun  during  the  earlier  or  twenty  years  later, — ^to  light 
time  of  passing  each  one  of  these  divisions,  upon  it  at  last,  having  once  put  his 'in- 
(a  suppiosition  which  manifestly  would  not  defatigable  fancy  upon  this  scent.  But 
differ  much  from  the  former  one,  and  in  order  to  prevent  an  over-estimate  of 
would  coincide  with  it  more  nearly,  the  his  merit  in  detecting  this  beautiful  law 
greater  was  the  number  of  divisions  of  nature,  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect 
taken)  he  proceeded  to  add  together  these  what  might  have  l)een  his  fate  had  he 
calculated  distances,  and  hoped  to  find  endeavoured  in  the  same  manner,  and 
that  the  time  of  arriving  at  any  one  of  the  with  the  same  perseverance,  to  discover 
divisions  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  a  relation,  where,  in  reality,  none  exist- 
period,  as  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  ed.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  incli- 
set  of  distances  did  to  the  sum  of  the  nations  or  the  excentricities  of  the 
whole  360.  planetary  orbits,  among  which  no  rela- 

This  theory  was  erroneous ;  but  by  al-  tion  has  yet  l>een  discovered ;  and  if  any 

most  miraculous  eood  fortune,  he  was  exists,  it  is  probably  of  too  complicated 

\vd  by  it  in  the  following  manner  to  the  a  nature  to  be  hit  at  a  venture.  If  Kep* 

true  measure.   The  discovery  was  aeon*  ler  had  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  this 

sequence  of  the  tediousness  of  his  first  direction,  he  might  have  wasted  his  life 

iniM  hod,  which    required*  in  order  to  in  fruitless  labour,  and  whatever  repu- 

know  the  time  of  arriving  at  any  point»  tation  he  might  have  left  l>ehind  him  as 

that  the  circle  should  be  subdivided,  until  an  industrious  calculator,  it  would  have 

one  of  the  points  of  division  fell  exactly  been  very  far  inferior  to  that  which  has 

upon  the  given  place.    Kepler  thovfiire  procured  for  him  the  proud  title  of  the 

endeavoured  to  discover  some  shorter  **  Legislator  of  the  Heavens.** 
method  of  representing  these  sums  of       However  this  may  be,  the  immediate 

the  distances.    The  'm%  then  occurred  consequence  of  thus  lighting  upon  the 

to  him  of  employing  for  that  purpose  real  law  observed  by  the  earth  in  its  pas- 

the  area  indexed  bdween  the  two  dt^  sage  round  the  sun  was,  that  he  found 

tances,  8  A,  S  P,  and  the  arc  A  P»  himself  in  possession  of  a  much  more  ao- 

in  imitation  of  the  manner  in  whiefa  curate  method  of  representing  its  inequa- 

he  remembered  that  Archimedes  had  lities  than  had  been  reached  by  any  of  his 

found  the  area  of  the  circle,  by  dividinp^  predecessors ;  and  with  renewed  hopes 

it  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  tn-  tie  again    attacks!  the  planet    Mars, 

angles  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  whose  path  he  was  now  able  to  consider 

He  hoped  therefore  to  find,  that  the  undistorted  by  the  illusions  arising  out 

time  of  passing  from  A  top  bore  nearly  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.    Had  the 

the  same  ratio  «to  the  whole  period  of  path  of  Mars  been  accurately  circular, 

I  evolution  that  the  area  ASP  bore  to  or  even  as  nearly  approaching  a  circle  as 

the  whole  circle.  that  of  the  earth,  the  method  he  chose 

This  Ust  proportion  it  in  feet  aceu-  gf  determining  its  position  and  size  by 

rately  observed  m  the  revolation  of  one  means   of  three    distances     carefully 

body  roirod  another,  in  consequence  of  calculated  from  his  observed  parallaxes, 

an  attractive  force  in  the  central  body,  would  have  given  a  satisfactory  result; 

Ne«iton  afterwards  proved  thia.  ground*  but  finding,  as  he  soon  did,  that  almost 

ing  his  demonstration   upon  laws  of  every  set  of  three  distances  led  him  to  a 

motioo  altogether  ifyeconcileabte  with  different   result,   he  began  to  suspect 

K^te'i  opiniooi ;  and  it  is  imponibli  another  error  in  the  loi^^^eoeived  opi* 
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nion,  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  must  Mercury^s  epicycle,  by  reason  of  the 
consist  of  a  "Combination  of  circles ;  he  motions  above-mentioned,  does  not,  as 
therefore  determined,  in  the  first  m«  is  the  case  with  the  other  planets,  de- 
stance,  to  fix  the  distances  of  the  planet  scribe  the  circumference  of  a  circular 
at  the  apsides  without  any  reference  to  deferent,  but  rather  the  periphery  of  a 
the  form  of  the  intermediate  orbit.  Half  figure  resembling  a  plane  oval.**  To  this 
the  difference  between  these  would,  of  is  added  the  following  note  byReinhold. 
course,  be  the  exoentridty  of  the  orbit ;  *'  The  centre  of  the  Moon*8  efHcyde  de- 
and  as  Ubs  quantity  came  out  very  seribes  a  path  of  a  lenticular  shape; 
nearly  the  same  as  had  been  determined  Mercury's  on  the  contrary  is  ep^-riiaped. 
on  the  vicarious  theory,  it  seemed  dear  the  big  end  lying  towards  hu  ajpogee, 
that  the  error  of  that  theory,  whatever  it  and  the  little  end  towards  his  peruKee  V 
mi^ht  be,  did  not  lie  in  these  elements.  The  excentricity  of  Mercury's  orbift  is, 

Kepler  also  found  that  in  the  case  of  in  fact,  mu€^  mater  than  that  of  any 
this  planet  likewise,  the  times  of  describ-  of  the  other  planets,  and  ^the  merit  of 
ing  equal  arcs  at  the  apsides  were  pro-  making  this  first  step  cannot  reasonably 
portional  to  its  distances  from  the  sun,  be  withheld  frt)m  Purbach  and  his  com- 
and  he  naturally  expected  that  the  me-  mentator,  although  they  did  not  DUisue 
thod  of  areas  woukl  measure  the  planet's  the  inquiry  so  far  as  Kepler  fbuna  him- 
motion  with  as  much  accuraqr  as  be  had  self  in  a  condition  to  do. 
found  in  the  case  of  the  earth.  Thishope  Before  proceeding  to  the  conaiderar 
wasdisappointed:  whenhecalculatedthe  tion  of  the  particukr  oval  which  Kepler 
motion  of  the  planet  by  this  method,  he  fixed  upon  m  the  first  instance*  it  will 
obtained  places  too  much  advanced  when  be  necessaiy,  in  order  to  render  inteDi- 
near  the  apsides,  and  too  little  advanced  gUble  the  source  of  many  of  his  doubts 
at  the  mean  distances.  He  did  not,  on  and  dfficulties,  to  make  known  some- 
that  account,  immediately  reject  the  tlidng  more  of  his  theoiy  of  the  mofnog 
opinion  of  circular  orbits,  liut  was  force  liy  vrhich  he  supposed  the  planets 
rather  inclined  to  suspect  the  principle  to  be  carried  round  in  th^  oiims.  In 
of  measurement,  at  wmch  he  felt  that  conformity  with  the  jilan  hitherto  par- 
he  had  arrived  in  rather  a  precarious  sued,  this  shall  be  done  as  much  Mpos* 
manner.  He  was  folly  sensible  that  able  in  his  own  vrcnds. 
his  areas  did  not  accurately  represent  *<  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  eadoauin 
the  sums  of  any  distances  except  those  natural  philoso^y»  that  if  two  Uijn|p  al- 
measured  fi*om  the  centre  of  the  circle ;  ^irays  hsf^pen  together  and  in  tiie  aams 
and  for  some  time  he  abandoned  the  manner,  and  a£nit  the  same  measme^ 
hope  of  l)emg  able  to  use  this  substitu-  either  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other, 
tion,  which  he  always  considered  merely  or  both  are  the  effect  of  a  eommoneaase. 
as  an  approximate  representation  of  the  In  the  present  case»  the  increaee  or  Ian- 
true  measure,  the  sum  of  the  distances,  gyor  of  motion  invariahhr  cotrespendi 
But  on  examination  he  found  that  the  ^th  an  approach  to  or  departma  fton 
errors  of  this  substitution  were  neariy  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Xhc^afnei 
insensible,  and  those  it  did  in  foct  pro-  either  the  langiMff  is  the  cause  of  the 
duce,  were  in  the  contrary  direction  of  departure  of  &e  star,  os  the  depeiturs 
the  errors  he  was  at  this  time  ccnnbatiag.  of  the  languor,  or  l)oth  have  a  eooBBion 
As  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  cause.  But  no  one  can  be  of  o|eiikm 
this,  he  ventured  once  more  on  the  sup-  that  there  is  a  concuixenoe  of  ainr  tl^ 
position,  which  hy  this  time  had,  in  his  thing  to  he  a  common  cause  of  ihese 
eyes,  almost  acquured  the  force  of  demon*  two  effbcts,  and  in  the  fbUowinrobn- 
stration,  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  ters  it  will  be  made  dear  thatuiqns 
are  not  drcular,  but  of  an  oval  form,  no  occasion  to  imi>y"<^  aw  sodi  tlnd 
retiring  within  the  circle  at,  the  mean  thing,  since  the  two  aie^  thawpshit 
distances,  and  coindding  vrith  it  at  the  sufficient  'Now,  it  is  not  agreeahte  ts 
apsides.  the  nature  of  things  that  aetinritf  or 

This  notion  was  not  altogether  new;  languor  m  linear  motion  should  bo  the 

it  had  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  cause  of  distance  fhm  the  oenti^.    Far, 

Mercury,  by  Purbach,  in  his  "Theories  distance  from  the  centre  ii  eoi»ecif«d 

of  the  Planets.**    In  the  edition  of  this  anterioriy  to  linear  motion.     la  Act 

work  published  by  Reinhold,  the  pupil  ^^^g^  motion  caiibot  exist  witlKnit  4iis- 

of  Copernicus,  we  read  the  foliowing    .__«.— ^—- 

passage.     "S^^Wj*   ^^  »RP~«  ^^2  «  Tiit«>to  aofit  pl»Mms.  jfik  feMsfeH* 

what  has  been  saidi  that  the  centjre  Of  rwwi^iMS.                    .      -.-a 
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tance  finom  the  centre,  since  it  requires  the  body  of  the  sun,  so  this  virlue,  em- 
space  for  its  accomplishment,  but  dis-  bracing  and  moving  all  the  planetary 
tance  from  the  centre  can  be  conceived  bodies,  is  the  immaterial  species  of  that 
without  motion.    Therefore  distance  is  virtue  which  resides  in  the  sun  itself,  of 
the  cause  of  the  activity  of  motion,  and  incalculable  energy,  and  so  the  primary 
a  greater  or  less  distance  of  a  greater  or  act  of  all  mundane  motion. — I  should 
less  delay.    And  since  distance  is  of  the  like  to  know  who  ever  said  that  there 
kind  of  relative  quantities,   whose  es-  was  anything  material  in  light! — Guided 
sence  consists  in  boundaries,  (for  there  by  our  notion  of  the  efflux  of   this 
is  no  efficacy  in  relation  per  se  without  species   (or   archetype),    let    us    con- 
rega^  to  bounds,)  it  follows  that  the  template  the  more  mtimate  nature  of 
cause  of  the  vaiying  activity  of  motion  the  source  itself.    For  it  seems  as  if 
rests  in  one  of  the  t^undaries.    But  the  something  divine  were  latent  in  the  body 
body  of  the   planet  neither  becomes  of  the  sun,  and  comparable  to  our  own 
heavier  by  receding,  nor  lighter  by  ap-  soul,  whence    that    species  emanates 
proaching.    Besides,  it  would  perhaps  which  drives  round  the  planets  ;  just  as 
DC  absurd  on   the  very  mention  of  it,  from  the  mind  of  a  slinger  the  species 
that  an  animal  force    residing  in  the  of  motion  sticks  to  the  stones,  and  car- 
moveable  body  of  the  planet  for  the  pur-  riesthem  forward,  even  after  he  who 
pose  of  moving  it,  should  exert  and  re-  cast  them  has  drawn  back  his  hand. 
lax  itself  so  often  >vithout  weariness  or  But    to    those  who  wish  to  proceed 
decay.    It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  soberly,  reflections  differing  a  little  from 
cause  of  this  activity  and  lalnguor  re-  they  will  be  offered.'* 
sides  at  the  other  boundary,  that  is,  in  Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  satisfied 
the  very  centre  of  the  world,  from  which  with  the  assurance,  that  these  sober 
the  dbtances  are  computed. — Let  us  considerations  will  not  enable  them  to 
continue  our  investi^;ation  of  this  mov-  form  a  much  more  acciurate  notion  of 
ing  virtue  which  resides  in  the  sun,  and  Kepler's  meaning  than    the  passages 
\vc  shall   presently  recognize  its  very  already  cited.    We  shall  therefore  pro- 
close  analogy  to  tight.    And  although  ceed  to  the  various  opinions  he  enter- 
this  moving  virtue  cannot  be  identi^d  tained  on  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
with  the  light  of  the  sun,  let  others  look  He  considered  it  as  estabhshed  by  his 
to  it  whether  the  light  is  employed  as  theory,  that  the  centre  £  of  the  planet's 
a  sort  of  instrument,  or  vehicle,  to  con-  epicycle  (see  fig.  p.  33.)  moved  round 
vey  the  moving  virtue.    There  are  these  the  circumference  of  the  deferent  Dc/, 
seeming  contnuiictions : — ^first,  light  is  according  to  the  law  of  the  planet's  dis- 
obstnicted  by  opaque  bodies,  for  which  tances ;  the  point  remaining  to  be  settled 
reason  if  the  moving  virtue  travelled  on  was  the  motion  of  the  planet  in  the 
the  light,  darkness  would  be  followed  epicycle.     If  it  were  made  to  move  ac- 
hy a  stoppage  of  the  moveable  bodies,  cording  to  the  same  law,  so  that  when 
A^n,  light  flows  out  in  right  lines  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  reached  £,  the 
spherically,  the  moving  virtue  in  right  planet  should  be  at  F,  taking  the  angle 
lines  also,  but  cylindrically :  that  is,  it  BEF  equal  to  BSA,  it  has  been  shewn 
turns  in  one  direction  only,  from  west  to  (p.  19)  that  the  path  of  F  would  still  be 
east ;  not  in  the  opposite  direction,  not  a  circle,  excentric  from  Dd  by  DA  the 
towards  the  poles,  &c.     But  perlu^  radius  of  the  epicycle. 
we  shall  be  able  presently  to  reply  to  But  Kepler  fancied  that  he  saw  many 
these  objections.    In  conclusion,  since  sound  reasons  why  this  could  not  be  the 
there  b  as  much  virtue  in  a  lai^  and  tnie  law  of  motion  in  the  epicycle,  on 
remote  circle  as  in  a  narrow  and  close  which  reasons    he  relied  much  more 
one,  nothing  of  the  virtue  perishes  in  firmly  than  on  the   indisputable  fact, 
the  passage  from  its  source,  nothing  is  which  he  mentions  as  a  collateral  proof, 
scattered  oetween  the  source  and  the  that  it  was  contradicted  by  the  observa- 
moveable.  Therefore  the  efflux,  like  that  tions.    Some  of  these  reasons  are  sub- 
of  light,  is  not  material,and  is  unlike  that  joined :  '*  In  the  beginning  of  the  work 
of  odours,  which  are  accompanied  by  a  it  has  1)een  declared  "to  be  most  absurd, 
loss  of  substance,  unlike  heat  from  a  that  a  planet  (even  though  we  suppose 
raging  ftiniace,  unlike  eveiy  other  ema-  it  endowed  with  mind)  should  fonn  any 
nation  by  which  mediums  are  filled.    It  notion  of  a  centre,  and  a  distancv;  fi*om 
remains,  therefore,  that  as  light  which  it,  if  there  be  no  body  in  that  centre  to 
illuminates  all  earthlv  things,  is  the  im-  sene  for  a  distuiguishing  mark.    And 
matehai  q;iecies  of  that  fire  which  is  in  although  you  shomd  say,  that  the  planet 
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lias  ros]>ect  to  the  sun,  and  knows  be-  ber  of  absurd  conclusions  it  will  be  found 

I'.ni'hand,  and  remembers  the  order  in  to  involve,  the  more  ready  will  a  physi- 

whkh  the   distances  from  the   sun  are  cianbe,  when  we  come  to  the  fifty-second 

cTinprised,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  ex-  chapter,  to  admit  what  the  observations 

cTiitric;  in  the  first  place,  this  is  rather  testify,  that  the  path  of  the  planet  is  not 

fjir-ft  tilled,  and  requires,  in  any  mind,  circular." 

nuaiis  for  connectini;  the  ettcct  of  an        The  first  oval  path  on  which  Kepler 

aecTnitoly  circular  piith  with  the   sia^n  was  induced  to  fix,  by  these  and  many 

of  an  increasing:  and  diminishinsc  dia-  other  similar  considerations,  was  in  the 

in.^tjr  of   the    sun.     Buttinre  are  no  first  instance  very  diffV?rent    from   the 

such  rut  ans,  except  the  position  of  the  true  elliptical  form.  Most  authors  woiUd 

cciiti\'  of  the  excentiic  at  a  c^iven  dis-  have  thou2:ht  it  unnecessary  to  detain 

taiie;'  from  the  sun ;  and  I  have  already  their  readers  with  a  theory  which  th^fy 

said,  that  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  had  once  entertained  and  rejected  ;  but 

iiKMc  mind.     1  do  not  deny  that  a  centre  Kepler's  work  was  written  on  a  different 

may  bv*  imac^ined,  and  a  circle  round  it ;  plan.    He  thus  introduces  au  exi)lana- 

biil  this  I  do   say,  if  the  circle  exists  tion  of  his  first  oval.  *   "As  soon  as  I 

only  in  ima£:ination,  with  no  external  was  thus  taught  by  Brahe*s  very  accu- 

siirn  or  division,  that  it  is  not  possible  rate  observations  that  the  orbitofapla- 

that  the  path  of  a  moveable  body  should  net  Is  not  circular,  but  more  compressed 

be  really  ordered  round  it  in  an  exact  at  the  sides,  on  the  instant  1  thought 

circle.     Besides,  if  the  planet  chooses  that  I  understood  the  natural  cause  of 

from  memory  its  just  distances    from  this  deflection.    But  the  old  proverb  was 

the  sun,  so  as  exactly  to  form  a  circle,  verified  in  my  case ; — ^the  more  haste  the 

it  must  also  take  from  the  same  source,  less    speed. — For  having   violently  la^ 

as  if  out  of  the  Prussian  or  Alphonsine  boured  in  the  39th  chapter,  in  conse- 

tahles,  equal  excentric  arcs,  to  be  de-  quence  of  my  inability  to  find  a  sutfi- 

scnl)ed  in  unequal  times,  and  to  be  de-  ciently  probable  cause  why  the  orbit  of 

scrii)ed  by  a  force  extraneous  from  the  the  planet   should  \)e  a  perf;?ct  circle, 

sun;    and  thus  would  have,   from  its  (some  absurdities  always  remaininsr  with 

nuinory,  a  foreknowledge  of  what  efl:ects  respect  to  that  virtue  which  resides  in 

a  virtue,  senseless  and  extraneous  from  the  body  of  the  planet,)  and  having  now 

the  sun,  was  about  to  produce :  allthese  discovered  from  the  observations,  that 

cons;  (juencos  are  absurd."  the  orbit  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  I  telt  fu- 

**  It  is  therefore  morc  agreeable  'to  riously  inclined   to  believe  that  if  the 

reason  that  the  planet  takes  no  thoujjht,  theory  which  had  been  recognized  as 

either  of  the  excentric  or  epicycle  ;  but  absurd,  when  employed   in  the    39th 

thai  the  work  which  it  accomplishes,  or  chapter  for  the  purpose  of  fabricating  a 

joins  in  effecting,  is  a  libratory  path  in  circle,  were  modulated  into  a  more  pro- 

tlu'  diameter  B  i  of  the  epicycle,  in  the  bable  form,  it  would  produce  an  accurate 

dlivction  towards  the  sun.    The  law  is  orbit   asjeeing  with    the  obsenations. 

n  nvto  be  discovered,  according  to  which  If  I  had  entered  on  this  course  a  little 

the  i^lanet  anives  at  the  proper  distances  more  warily,  I  might  have  detected  the 

in  anytime.    And  indeed  in  this  inquir}%  truth  immediately.     But,  being  blinded 

it  is  easier  to  say  what  the  law  is  not  by  my  eagerness,  and  not  sufficiently  re- 

tlian  wliat  it  is.*' — Here,  according  to  his  gardful  of  every  part  of  the  39th  chapter* 

custom,  Kepler  enumerates  several  laws  and  dining  to  my  first  opinion,  which 

of  motion  l)y  which  the  planet  might  ottered  itself  to  me  with  a  wonderful 

choose  to  ivgidate  its  energies,  each  of  show  of  probability,  on  account  of  the 

which  is  successively  condemned.    Only  equable  motion  in  the  epicycle,  I  got  en- 

on?  of  them  is  here  mentioned,  as  a  spe-  tangled  in  new  perplexities,  with  which 

cimen  of  the  rest.     "  AVhat  then  if  we  we  shall  now  have  to  stmggle  in  this 

were  to  say  tliis  ?  Although  the  motions  45th  chapter  and  the  followmg  ones  as 

of  the  planet  are  not  epicyx'lical,  perhaps  fJEir  as  the  50th  chapter." 
the  liljration  is  so  ammged  that  the  dis-        In  this  theon',  Kepler  supposed  that 

tances  from  the  sun  are  equal  to  what  whilst  the  centre  of   the  epicycle  was 

they  would  have  been  in  a  real  epicycli-  moving  round  a  circular  deferent  accord- 

cal  motion. — ^Tliis  leads  to  more  incredi-  ing  to  the  law  of  the  planets'  distances 

l)le  consequences  than  the  former  suppo-  (or  areas)  the  planet  itself  moved  equably 

sit  ions,  and  yet  in  the  dearth  of  better  in  the  epicycle,  with  the  mean  angular 

opinions,  let  us  for  the  present  content  velocity  of  its  centre,  in  the « deferent, 

ourselves  >yith  this.    The,  greater  num-  In  conteqaence  Of  thii^suppoaitioOy  since 
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of  (he  Ayc  merry  chnplen.  the  bad  newj 
could  no  longer  be  kept  a  secret.  It  ii 
Bnnoimced  in  the  following  bulletin  t — 
"  While  thin  triumphing  over  Mdrs, 
and  preparing  for  him,  as  for  one 
altogether  vanquished,  tabular  prisons, 
and  equated  eccentric  fetters,  it  ii 
buzzed  here  and  there  Ihftt  the  victory 
is  vain,  and  that  the  war  is  raging 
anew  as  violently  as  before.  For  the 
enemy,  left  at  home  a  despised  captive, 
has  burnt  all  the  chains  of  the  equations, 
and  broken  forth  of  the  prisons  of  the 
tables.  For  no  method  of  geometrically 
administering  the  theory  of  the  45t(i 
at  D,  «hen  the  planet  ii  at  A  the  aphe-  chapter  was  able  to  come  near  the  accu- 
tion,themotioninlhedeferent  iilerathan  racy  of  approximation  of  the  vicarious 
the  mean  motion,  the  planet  will  have  ad-  theory  of  tiw  16th  chapter,  nhich  ^ve 
vanced  through  an  angle  B  G  P  greater  me  true  equations  derired  from  false 
than  BEFor  BS  A,  through  nhichthe  principles.  Skirmishers,  disposed  all 
centre  of  the  epicycle  has  moved ;  and  round  the  circuit  of  the  excentric,  (I 
consequently,  tne  path  vrill  lie  every-  mean  the  tnie  distances,)  routed  my 
iThere  within  the  cuxle  A  a,  except  at  ftirces  of  physical  causes  levied  ovil  of 
(he  apsides.  Here  was  a  new  train  of  the  4Sth  cnapler,  and  shaking  off  the 
lalionouB  calculations  to  undergo  for  the  yoke,  r^ain«l  their  liberty.  And  now 
purpose  of  drawing  the  curve  A  P  a  there  was  little  to  prevent  the  fugitive 
according  to  Ihii  law,  and  of  measuring  enemy  from  effecting  a  junction  with  his 
the  area  of  any  part  of  it  After  a  rebellioua  supporters,  .and  reducing  me 
variety  of  fruitless  attempts,  far  ttui  to  desptur,  had  I  not  suddenly  sent  into 
tur\e  is  one  of  singular  complexHy,  he  the  field  a  reserve  of  new  physical  reo- 
was  reduced^as  a  but  resource,  to  >1^>-  soningsontherout  and  dispersion  of  the 
jicsc  it  insensibly  diOVrent  from  an  veterans,  and  diligently  followed,  with- 
ellipse  on  the  same  principal  axes,  as  an  out  aUowing  him  the  slightest  respite,  in 
approximate  means  of  estimating  its  the  direction  in  which  he  had  broken 
arcu    N  ot  content  even  with  the  rendts    Out." 

!>o  obtained,  and  not  being  able  to  see  In  plainer  terms,  Kepler  fbund,  after 
ver}-  clearly  what  might  tw  the  elfeet  of  this  bbour  was  completed,  that  the 
his  alteration  in  substitutn^  the  ellipse  errora  in  longitude  he  was  still  sut>iect 
for  the.  oval,  and  in  other  umplifications  to  were  precisely  of  an  opposite  nature 
introduced  by  him,  he  had  coun««  to  those  he  had  found  with  the  circle; 
enough  to  obtun  Qie  sums  of  the  instead  of  being  too  quick  at  the  ap> 
36D  distances  Indirect  calculation,  as  sides,  the  planet  was  now  too  slow  th^re, 
be  had  done  in  the  old  droolar  theotr.  and  too  much  accelerated  in  the  mean 
Intheprefacetohisbookhehadtpoken  distances;  and  the  distances  obtained 
of  his  labours  under  the  dlegory  of  ft  from  direct  observation  were  every- 
warcarriedonby  himagunsttneplanel;  where  greater,  except  at  the  apsides, 
and  when  exulting  in  the  early  prospecta  than  those  fumistied  by  this  oval  theory. 
of  success  this  calculation  seemed  to  tt  waa  in  the  course  of  these  tedious 
offer,  he  did  not  omit  once  more  to  warn  investigations  that  he  established,  still 
his  ivsulen,  in  his  peculiar  strain,  that  more  satisfactorily  than  he  had  before 
this  exultation  was  premature.  done,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  planets' 

"  Allow  me,  gentle  reader,  to  enjoy  orbits  are  invariable,  and  that  the  lines 
to  splendid  a  triumph  for  one  little  day  of  their  nodes  'pass  through  the  centre 
(I  mean  tbrouehthefivenext  chapten),  of  theSun,  anilnot,  as  before  his  time 
meantime  be  all  rumours  suppretsed  of  had  been  supposed,  through  the  centre 
new  rebellion,  that  our    preparations    of  (he  ecliptic. 

may  ncA  perish,  yielding  us  no  delight.  When  Kepler  fbund  with  certainty 
Ilcreafterifanything  shallcometopaas,  that  this  oval  from  which  he  expected 
we  wiUgothrough  it  in  itsown  time  and  so  much  would  not  satis^  the  obser- 
season  ;  now  let  us  be  merry,  a<  then  vations,  his  vexation  was  extreme,  not 
we  will  be  bold  and  vigorous."  At  the  merely  from  the  mortification  of  finding 
tiowfontoU.  tlttt  bt««qr,  atttNoid    fttbewyoonfatedoawtaehhehadspeBt 
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such  excessive  Ubour,  for  he  w&s  accus- 
lomed  to  disnppointments  of  that  kind, 
but  principally  from  many  anxious  and 
fruitless  speculalions  as  to  the  real  phy~ 
sical  causes  why  the  planet  did  not  move 
in  the  supposed  epicycle,  that  being  the 
point  of  view,  as  has  been  already  shewn, 
from  which  he  always  preferred  to  begin 
his  inquiries.  One  part  of  the  reason- 
ing by  which  he  reconciled  himself  to 
Ihe  failure  exhibits  much  loo  curious  a 
view  of  Ihe  state  of  his  mind  to  he 
passed  over  in  silence.  The  argument 
19  founded  on  the  diffiwUty  which  he 
met  with,  as  above  mentioned,  in  calcu- 
lating the  proportions  of  the  oval  path 
he  had  imagined.  "In  order  that 
jou  may  see  the  cause  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  this  method  which  we  have 
just  i;one  through,  consider  on  what 
foundations  it  rests.  The  planet  is  sup- 
posed to  move  equably  in  the  epicycle, 
and  to  be  carried  by  the  Sun  unequably 
in  the  proportion  of  the  distances.  But 
by  this  method  it  is  impossible  to  be 
known  how  much  of  the  oval  path  cor- 
responds to  any  given  lime,  although 
the  distance  at  that  part  is  known,  un- 
less we  first  know  the  length  of  the 
whole  oval.  But  the  length  of  the  oval 
cannot  be  known,  except  from  the  law 
of  the  entry  of  the  planet  within  the 
sides  of  the  circle.  But  neither  can  the 
law  of  this  entry  be  known  before  we 
know  how  much  of  the  oval  path  cor- 
responds to  any  given  time.  Here  you 
see  that  there  is  e-petitio principii ;  and 
ill  my  operations  I  was  assuming  Ihat  of 
which  1  was  in  search,  namely,thc  length 
of  the  oval.  This  is  at  least  not  the 
fault  of  my  understanding,  but  it  is  also 
most  alien  to  the  primary  Ordainer  of 
the  planetary  courses:  1  nave  never  yet 
found  so  ungeometrical  a  conlrivanee 
in  his  o'her  works.  Therefore  we  mtisl 
either  hit  upon  some  other  method  of 
reducing  the  theory  of  the  45th  chapter 
to  calculation;  orif  that  cannot  be  dune, 
the  theory  itself,  suspected  on  account  of 
Ihispe/idoprincipii,  will  toller."  Whilst 
his  mind  was  ihus  occupied,  one  of  Ihose 
cxtraonlinory  accidents  which  it  has  l>een 
said  never  occur  but  to  Ihose  capable 
of  deriving  advantage  from  them  (but 
which,  in  fact,  are  never  noticed  when 
they  occur  to  any  one  else),  fortunately 

lut  liini  once  more  upon  the  right  palli. 

~alf  the  extreme  breadlh  between  Ihe 
oval  and  Ihe  circle  nearly  represented  the 
errors  of  his  distances  at  Ihe  mean  point, 
and  he  found  that  this  half  nas429  parts 
of  a  radius,  consisting  of  100000  parts ; 


and  happening  to  advert  to  the  greatest 
opt  i  c  aim  e  qu  a  hty  o  f  M  ars,  which  amounts 
to  about  S'^IS',  it  struck  him  that  429 
was  precisely  the  excess  of  the  secant  of 
a°  IS' above 'the  radius  taken  at  lOUOOO. 
This  was  a  ray  of  light,  and,  to  use  his 
own  words,  it  roused  him  asout  of  sleep. 
In  short,  this  single  observation  nai 
enough  to  produce  conviction  in  lus 
singularly  consliluled  mind,  that  instead 
of  the  distances  S  F,  he  should  every^ 
where  substitute  F  V,  determined  by 
drawing  SV  perpendicular  on  the  line 
FC.  since  Ihe  excess  of  SFabove  FV 
is  manifestly  that  of  the  secant  above 
the  radius  in  the  optical  equation  S  FC 
at  that  point.  It  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary that  a  substitution  made  for  audi 
a  reason  should  have  the  luck.'as  ia 
again  the  case,  to  be  the  right  one. 
This  substitution  in  fact  amounted  to 
supposing  Ihat  the  planet,  instead  of 
being  at  the  distance  S  ?  or  S  F,  was 
al  Sn;  or,  in  other  words,  that  instead  of 
revolving  in  the  circumference,  it  litiraled 
in  Ihe  diameter  of  the  epicycle,  which  was 
to  him  an  additional  recommendation. 
Upon  this  new  supposition  a  fresh  set  of 
distances  was  rapidly  calculated,  and  to 
Kepler's  inexpressible  joy,  they  Tvere 
found  to  agree  with  the  observations 
within  the  limits  of  the  errors  to  which 
the  latter  were  necessarily  suliiect.  Not- 
withstanding this  success,  tie  had  to 
undergo,  before  arriving  at  the  success- 
ful termination  of  his  labours,  one  more 
disappointment.  Although  the  distance 
corresponding  to  a  time  from  the  «phe- 
lion  represented  approximately  by  the 
area  A  S  F,  was  thus  found  to  be  accu- 
rately represented  by  the  line  8  «,  there 
was  still  an  error  with  regard  to  the  cB- 
reclion  in  which  that  distance  was  to  be 
measured.  Kepler's  first  idea  was  to  set 
it  off  in  the  direction  S  F,  but  this  be 
found  to  lead  to  inaccurate  longitudes ; 
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and  it  wts  not  until  kSief  much  per*  Chapter  VI. 

plexity,  driving  him,  as  he  tells  us,  -.,    ,             -  j  ,  n    ^ 

-  almost  to  insanity,"  that  he  satisfied  ^^I?''  «RPOj«'««  Professor  at  Ltnz^ 

himself  that  the  distance  S  Q  tqual  to  ^'*  second  marn a ffe-^PublUhes  his 

PV  ought  to  betaken  terminating  in  ^^^^  Method  of  Gau^ng-^Refuses  a 

Fm,thclinefrom Fperpcndicular to Aa.  Professorship  at  Bologna. 

the  line  of  apsides,  and  that  the  curve  so  When  presenting  this  celebrated  book 

traced  out  oy  Q  would  be  an  accurate  to    the   emperor,  Kepler   gave  notice 

dlipse.  that  he  contemplated  a  farther  attack 

Ue  then  found  to  his  equal  gratification  upon  Mars's  relations,  father  Jupiter, 
and  amazement,  a  small  part  of  which  he  brother  Mercury,  and  the  rest;  and 
endeavoured  to  express  oy  a  triumphant  promised  that  he  would  be  successful, 
figmne  on  the  side  of  his  diagram,  that  provided  the  emperor  would  not  forget 
the  error  he  had  committed  in  taking  the  the  sinews  of  war,  and  order  him  to  be 
area  AB  F  to  represent  the  sums  of  the  furnished  anew  with  means  for  recruit- 
distances  S  F,  was  exactly  counterba-  ing  his  army.  The  death  of  his  unhappy 
lanced;  for  this  area  does  accurately  patron,  the  Emperor  Rodolph,  which 
represent  the  sums  of  the  distances  F  V  or  happened  in  1 6 1 2,  barely  in  time  to  save 
S  Q.  This  compensation,  which  seemed  him  from  the  last  disgrace  of  deposition 
to  Kepler  the  greatest  confirmation  of  from  the  Imperial  throne,  seemed  to  put 
his  theory,  is  altogether  accidental  and  additional  d^culties  in  the  way  of  Kep* 
immaterial,  resulting  from  the  relation  ler*8  receiving  the  arrears  so  unjustly 
between  the  ellipse  and  circle.  If  the  denied  to  him ;  but  on  the  accession  of 
lawsofplanetaxy  attraction  had  chanced  Rodolplrs  brother,  Matthias,  he  was 
to  have  been  any  other  than  those  whidi  again  named  to  his  post  of  Imperial  Ma- 
cause  them  to  QescnSo%  ellipses,  thu  last  thematician,  and  had  also  a  permanent 
singular  confirmation  of  an  erroneous  professorship  assigned  to  him  m  thelJni- 
theory  could  not  have  tdcen  place,  and  versity  of  Linz.  He  quitted  Prague  with- 
Kepler  would  have  been  forced  either  to  out  much  regret,  where  he  had  stnurgled 
al>andon  the  theory  of  the  areas,  which  against  poverty  during  eleven  years, 
even  then  wouki  have  continued  to  mear  Whatever  disinclination  he  might  feel  to 
sure  and  define  their  motions,  or  to  re-  depart,  arose  from  his  unwillingness  to 
nounce  the  physical  opink>ns  from  whidi  loosen  still  more  the  hold  he  yet  retained 
he  professed  to  have  deduced  it  as  an  upon  the  wreck  of  Tycho  Brahe*s  instru- 
approximative  truth.  ments  and  observations.     Tengnagel, 

These  are  two  of  the  three  celebrated  son-in-law  of  Tycho,  had  abandoned  as- 
theorems  called  Kepler's  Jaws:  the  first  tronomy  for  a  political  career,  and  the 
is,  that  theplanets  move  in  ellipses  round  other  members  of  his  family,  who  were 
the  sun,  [daced  in  the  locus ;  toe  secmid,  principally  females,  sufl'ered  the  costly 
that  the  time  of  descrilung  an^  arc  is  instruments  to  he  neglected  and  for- 
proportional  in  the  same  orbit  to  the  gotten,  although  they  had  obstructed 
area  included  l>etween  the  arc  and  the  with  the  utmost  jealousy  Kepler*s  at- 
two  bounding  distances  from  the  tun.  tempts  to  continue  their  utility.  The 
The  third  wiU  be  mentioned  on  another  only  two  instruments  Kepler  possessed 
occasion,  as  it  was  not  discovered  tOl  of  his  own  property,  were  '*  An  iron 
twelve  years  later.  On  the  establisli-  sextant  of  2\  feet  diameter,  and  a  brass 
ment  of  these  two  theorems,  it  becama  azimuthal  quadrant,  of  34  feet  diameter, 
important  to  discover  a  method  of  me*-  both  divided  into  minutes  of  a  degree.'* 
sunng  such  elliptic  areas,  but  this  is  a  These  were  the  gill  of  his  friend  and 
probtem  which  cannot  be  accurately  patron.Uoffman,  thePreskientof  Styria, 
solved.  Kepler,  in  offering  it  to  tlie  and  with  these  he  made  all  the  obser- 
attentionofgeometricians,  stated  his  1)6-  vations  which  he  added  to  those  of 
liet  that  its  solution  was  unattainable  by  Tycho  Brahe.  His  constitution  was  not 
direct  processes,  on  account  of  the  in-  favourable  to  these  studies,  his  health 
ccmmensurability  of  the  arc  and  sine,  on  being  always  delicate,  and  suffering 
which  the  measurement  of  the  two  parts  much  from  exposure  to  the  night  air ; 
A  Q  ai,  S  Q  m  depends.  '*  This,*'  says  his  eyes  also  were  very  weak,  as  he  men- 
he  in  condusbn,  ^  this  is  my  belief,  and  tions  himself  in  several  places.  In  the 
whoever  shall  shew  my  mistake,  and  summary  of  his  character  which  he 
pt  int  out  the  true  solutioUt  drew  up  when   proposing  to  becoiue 

JiihtmihimcfgnuiAjKMmmi/*  Tycho  Brahe's  assistant*  he  describes 

himself  as  follows :— **  For  obaervatUMis 
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my  sight  is  diill ;  for  meehanical  opera-  any  point,  belia  the  oddity  of  hb  diti^  ^ 

lions  my  hand  is  awkward ;  in  politics  ter.    His  friends  seem  to  have  received 

and   domestic    matters  my  nature   is  a  ^neral  commission  to  look  out  for  a 

troublesome  and  choleric ;  my  constitu-  smtabie  match,  and  in  a  long  and  moat 

tion  will  not  allow  me,  even  when  in  amusingletter  to  the  Baron  Strablendorf, 

good  health,  to  remain  a   long  time  we  are  made  acquainted  with  th6  pre* 

sedentary  (particularly  for  an  extraor-  tensions  and  c^ualificatkme  of  no  Jess 

dinary  time  after  dinner);  1  must  rise  than  eleven  ladies  among  whom  his  in- 

often  and  walk  about,  and  in  different  elinations  wavered, 

seasons  am  forced  to  make  correspond-  The  first  on  the  list  was  a  widonnr,  an 

intr  changes  in  my  diet/'  intimate  friend  of  his  first  wifeT^  and 

The  year  preceding  his  departure  to  who,  on  many  aoeounts*  appeand   n 

Linz  was  denounced  by  him  as  pregnant  most  eligible   match.     *'  At  first  she 

with  misfortune  and  misery.    '*  In  the  seemed  mvourabljr  indinsd  to  the  po- 

til  st  place  I  could  g;et  no  monev  firom  posal ;  it  is  certain  that  she  took  tunt 

the  court,  and  my  wife,  who  had  for  a  to  consider  it,  Imt  at  last  she  veiy 

Ions:  time  been   suffering  under  low  qpietly  excused  hersdf/*    It  must  have 

spirits   and   despondency,   was  taken  been  firom  a  reooUection  of  tins  la^'s 

violently  ill  towards  the  end  of  1 6 1 0,  with  good  qualities  that  Kepler  wms  indneed 

the  Hungarian  fever,  epilepsy,  andphre-  to  make  his  offer;  fdr  we  ksA  nthsr 

nitis.    She  was  sosroely  convalooent  nnexpeotedly,  after  bong  intened  of 

when  all  my  three  children  ^ere  at  once  her  oecision,  that  when  be  soon  nfier*. 

attacked  with  small-pox.    Leopold  with  wwds  paid  his  respsets  to  her*  it  was' 

his  army  occupied  the  town  beyond  the  for  the  first  time  tfiat  ho  had  Jesn  hsr 


river,  just  as  I  lost  the  dearest  of  my  durUig  the  last  nx  years ;  and  hn  iMnd» 

sons,  him  whose  nativity  you  will  find  to  his  great  rdief,  that  'Mhen  was  nn 

in  my  book  on  the  new  star.    The  town  single  pleasing  point  about  ber«?    Tkm 

on  this  side  of  the  river  wliere  I  lived  truth  seems  to  be  that  be  was  nstflsd 

was  h&rassed  bsr  the  Bohemian  troops,  by  her  snswer,  and  he  is  si 

whose  new  levies  were  insubordinats  pains  than  appear  necessaiy, 

and  insolent:  to  complete  the  whole,  mg  this  last  disoovciy*  to   i 

the  Austrian  army  brought  the  plsj^us  why  slie  would  not  aoo^  his 

with  them  into  the  city.    I  went  roto  hand.    Among  other  Ircasons  ha  sng^ 

Austria,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  the  sested  her  ohUdren*  among  whom  wsn 

situation  which  I  now  hold.    Return-  two  marriageable  daughters;  and  it  is 

ing  in  June,  I  found  my  wife  in  a  decline  diverting  afterwsonds  to^nd  lhsn»-  siso 

from  her  grief  at  the  death  of  her  son»  in  tlie  catalogue  whidb 

and  on  the  eve  of  an  infectious  fever;  to  be  msking  of  all  his 

and  I  lost  her  also,  within  eleven  days  ance.    He  seems  to  ham  hm^' 

after  my  return.    Then  came  fresh  an-  perplexed  in  attempting  to  nscM 

noyance,  of  course,  and  her  fortune  astrological  theory  inth  the  teft  «f 

was  to  l)e  divided  with  my  step-sisters,  havii^tsken  so  much  tnnfatoi  ' 

Tiie  flmperor  Rodolph  would  not  S|;rse  nrntiation    not   dss^ocd   to  i 

to  my  departure ;  vain  hopes  were  given  **  Have  the  stars  coHvdssd  ny  isi 

me  of  beins:  paid  from  Saxony;  my  toe?    For  just  about  this  tima  the 

time  and  money  were  wasted  together^  direoftion  of  the  Mid-Haavan  is  m  hdL 

.till  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  in  1S1S»  opposition  to  Man,  and  tim  pasBB[|a  if 

I  vias  named  again  by  his  successor,  Ss^un,  thitnigh  the  ssceiMlhig  ponftof 

and  suffered  to  depart  to  Lins.    These^  ^hm  sodiae,  in  the  scheats  of  asy  natiwil|b 

methinks,  were  reasons  enough  why  I  will  happen  again  next  NoveiB^ 

should  have  overlooked  not  onhr  your  Decembir.    Butif  Ihnsaiotlie 

letters,  but  even  astronomv  itsell**  how  do  they  set  7    Is  that  « 

Kepler*8  first  marriage  had  not  been  the  true  one  which  I  have 

a  Irappy  one ;  but  the  necessity  in  which  given  ?      For   I   csn  nov«r  thildi  of 

he  felt  himself  of  providinj^  some  one  to  handing  over  to  the  stsirs  the  ofioi  of 

take  chai^  of  his  two  surviving  children,  deities  to  produce  effeds.  Lstasfliss^ 

of  whom  the  eklest,  Susanna,  was  bom  fore   suppose  it  aoqouniad  to  bqf  4hs 

in  1G02,  and  Louis  in  1607,  d^evmined  stars,  that  at  tiiis  season  I  am  nslsbt 

him  on  entering  a  seoond  time  into  the  in  my  tamper  and  slfiMtiotts»in  lasldMB 

married  state.    The  account  he  has  Isft  of  belief,  in  a  shaw  of  pitiful  taBrisi^ 

us  of  the  various  negotiations  which  hejrtedness ;  in  'es^ffaiag  at  rsputation 

pieveded  his  final  chum,  does  not,  in  by  new  end  panukniinU  notions^  snd  Iks 
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sinffukuril^  of  my  actions  j  in  busily  in-  considered  superfluously  fat/*  The  only 
qiiirinflr  into,  and  weii^hing  and  dis-  objection  to  No.  1 1  seems  to  have  been 
cussing,  various  reasons;  in  the  un-  her  excessive  youth;  and  when  this 
easiness  of  my  mind  with  respect  to  my  treaty  was  broken  of  on  that  account, 
choice.  1  thank  God  that  that  did  not  Kepler  turned  his  back  upon  all  his  ad- 
happen  which  mifl^t  have  happened ;  visers,  and  chose  for  himself  one  who 
that  this  marriage  did  not  take  place :  had  figured  as  No.  5  in  the  list,  to 
now  for  the  others.'*  Of  these  others,  whom  he  professes  to  have  felt  attached 
one  was  too  old,  another  in  bad  health,  throughout,  but  from  whom  the  repre- 
another  too  proud  of  her  birth    and  sent  at  ions  of   his  triends  had  hitherto 

auarterings ;  a  fourth  had  learned  no-  detained  him,  probably  on  account  of 
linic  but  shewy  accomfdiihrnents,  **  not  her  humble  station. 
at  all  suitable  to  the  sort  of  life  she  The  <followin8:  is  Kepler's  summary  of 
voukl  have  to  lead  with  me."  Another  her  character.  "Her  name  is  Susanna,  the 
gnw  impatient,  and  married  a  more  daughter  of  John  Reuthinger  and  Bar- 
decided  admirer,  whilst .  he  was  hesitatr  bara,  citizens  of  the  town  of  Eferdingen ; 
ing.  "  The  mischief  (says  he)  in  all  the  father  was  by  trade  a  cabinet-maker, 
these  attachments  was,  that  whilst  I  but  both  her  parents  are  dead.  She  has 
was  delaying,  comparins:,  and  balancing  received  an  education  well  worth  the 
conflicting  reasons,  every  day  saw  me  largest  dowry,  by  favour  of  the  Lady  of 
inflamed  with  a  new  passion.**  By  the  Stahrenberg,  the  strictness  of  whose 
time  he  reached  the  eighth,  he  found  household  is  famous  throughout  the 
his  match  in  this  respect.  *'  Fortune  at  province.  Her  person  and  manners  are 
length  has  avenged  herself  on  my  doubt-  suitable  to  mine  ;  no  pride,  no  extra- 
fulinclinations*  At  first  she  was  quite  yagance ;  she  can  bear  to  work ;  she  has 
complying,  and  her  fhends  also :  pre-  a  tolerable  knowledge  how  to  manage  a 
sently,  whether  she  did  or  did  not  con-  family ;  middle-aged,  and  of  a  disposition 
sent,  not  only  I.  but  she  herself  did  not  and  capability  to  acquire  what  she  still 
know.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  wants.  Her  I  shall  marry  by  favour  of 
came  a  renewed  promise,  which  how-  the  noble  baron  of  Stahrenberg  at  twelve 
ever  had  to  be  confirmed  a  third  time ;  o'clock  on  the  30th  of  next  October,  with 
aiui  foiur  days  after  that,  she  again  re-  all  Eferdingen  assembled  to  meet  us,  and 
pented  her  confirmation,  and  bqrged  to  we  shall  eat  the  marriage- dinner  at 
be  excused  from  it  Upon  this  I  gave  Ma\urice*s  at  the  Golden  Lion.** 
hiT  up,  and  this  time  all  my  counsellors  Hantsch  has  made  an  absurd  mistake 
were  of  one  opinion.**  This  was  the  with  regard  to  this  marriage,  in  stating 
longest  courtdiip  in  the  list,  having  that  the  bride  was  only  twelve  years  old. 
lasted  three  whole  months ;  and  quite  Kastner  and  other  biographers  have 
disheartened  by  its  bad  suooess,  Kepler*8  been  content  to  repeat  the  same  asser- 
next  attem]^  was  of  a  more  timid  com-  tion  without  any  comment,  notwith- 
ple^on.  Ub  advances  to  Na  9,  were  standing  its  evident  improbability. 
made  by  confiding  to  her  ttie  whole  The  origin  of  the  blunder  is  to  be  found 
story  of  his  recent  disappointment,  pru-  in  Kepler's  correspondence  with  Berneg- 
dently  determining  to  be  gukted  in  his  ger,  to  whom,  speaking  of  his.  wife,  he 
belianour,  by  observing  whether  the  says  *'  She  has  been  educated  for  twelve 
treatment  he  had  experienced  met  with  years  by  the  Lady  of  Stahrenberg." 
m  proper  degree  of  sympathy.  Appa-  This  is  by  no  means  a  single  instance  of 
rently  the  experiment  did  not  succeed ;  carelessness  in  Hantsch ;  Kastner  has 
and  almost  reduced  to  despair,  Kepler  pointed  out  others  of  greater  consequence. 
betook  himself  to  the  advice  of  a  friend.  It  was  owing  to  this  marriage,  that 
who  had  for  some  time  past  complained  Kepler  took  occasion  to  write  his  new 
that  she  was  not  consulted  in  this  diffi-  method  of  gauging,  for  as  he  tells  us  in 
cult  negotiation.  When  she  produced  his  own  peculiar  style  '*  last  November 
No.  10,  and  the  first  visit  was  paid,  the  I  brought  home  a  new  wife,  and  as  the 
report  upon  her  was  as  follows  :^**  She  whole  course  of  Danube  was  then 
has,  undoubtedly,  a  good  fortune,  is  of  covered  with  the  produce  of  the  Aus- 
Kood  family,  and  of  economical  halMts :  trian  vineyards,  to  be  sold  at  a  rea- 
bat  her  physiognomy  is  most  horribly  sonable  rate,  I  purchased  a  few  casks, 
uieiy ;  she  woukl  be  stared  at  in  tM  thinking  it  my  duty  as  a  good  husband 
streets,  not  to  mention  th^  striking  dis-  and  a  father  of  a  family,  to  see  that  my 
proportion  in  our  figures.  1  am  lank,  hou^iehoid  was  well  provided  with  drink.** 
Inn,  and  apare ;  she  19  abort  and  thkk :  When  the  seller  came  to  ascertain  the 
in  a  fitinily  nototious  for  .M^cia  aho  it  fufuoity,  Kepler  objected  to  his  nietbo4 
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of  sranirins:,  for  he  allowed  no  difference,  would  suffer  me  f  o'perish  with  hunger." 

whatever  n.icht  be  the  nroportion  of  the  Kepler  published  this   Kphemeris  an- 

bulirinir  parts.    The  reflections  to  which  nually  till  1 620  ;  ten  years  later  he  added 

this  incident  gave  rise,  terminated  in  the  those' belonging  to  the  years  from  1620 

publication    of    the    above-mentioned  to  1628. 

treatise,  which  claims  a  place  among  In  16 17  Kepler  was  invited  into  Italy, 

the  earliest  specimens  of  what  is  now  to  succeed  Magini  as  Professor  of  Ma- 

called  the  modem  analysis.    In  it  he  thematics  at  Bologna.  The  offer  tempted 

extended   several  properties  of    plane  him;  but,  after  mature  consideration,  he 

fiirures  to  segments  of  cones  and  cylin-  rejected  it,  on  grounds  which  he  thus 

ders,  from  the  consideration  that  "  these  explained  to  Roffini : — "  By  birth  and 

solids  .ire    incorporated  circles,"  and,  spirit  I  am  a  German,  imbued  with  Ger- 

therefore,  that  those  properties  are  true  man  principles,  and  bound  by  such  fa- 

of  the  whole  which  belongto  each  com-  mily  ties,  that  even  if  the  emperor  should 

ponent  part.    That  the  book  might  end  consent,  1  could  not,  without  the  greatest 

as  oddly  as  it  began,  Kepler  concluded  difficulty^remove  my  dwelling-place  from 

it  with  a  parody  of  Catullus :  Germany  into  Italy.    And  although  the 

glory  of  holding  so  distinguished  a  situa- 

"  co„rbliS£.Ta.'r  r."tmr5  «<>"  «"«>"!t  t^e  venerab!e  profesor,  of 

Bologna  stimulates  me,  and  there  ap- 

His  new  residence  at  Linz  was  not  pears  great  likelihood  of  notably  in- 
long  undisturbed.  He  quarrelled  there,  creasing  my  fortune,  as  well  from  the 
as  he  had  done  in  the  early  part  of  great  concourse  to  the  publiclectures,  as 
his  life  at'  Gratz,  with  the  Roman  Ca^  from  private  tuition ;  yet,  on  the  other 
tholic  party,  and  was  excommunicated,  hand,  that  period  of  my  life  is  past  which 
**  Jiuljxe,"  says  he  to  Peter  Hoffman,  was  once  excited  by  novelty,  or  which 
*'  how  far  I  can  assist  you,  in  a  place  might  promise  itself  a  long  enjoyment  of 
where  the  priest  and  school- inspector  these  advantages.  Besides,  from  a  boy 
have  combined  to  brand  me  with  the  up  to  my  present  years,  living  a  German 
public  stigma  of  heresy,  because  in  every  among  Germans,  I  am  accu^omed  to  a 
question  I  take  that  side  which  seems  to  degree  of  freedom  in  my  speech  and 
nie  to  be  consonant  with  the  word  of  manners,  which,  if  perseverea  in  on  noy 
G od ."  The  particular  dogma  which  oc-  removal  to  Bologna,  seems  likely  to  draw 
casioned  his  excommunication,  was  con-  upon  me,  if  not  danger,  at  least  notoriety, 
nec'ted  with  the  doctrine  of  transubstan-  and  might  expose  me  to  suspicion  and 
tiation.  He  published  his  creed  in  a  party  malice.  Notwithstanding  this  an- 
coi)y  of  Latin  verses,  preserved  by  his  swer,  I  have  yet  hopes  that  your  most 
bioiTiapher  Hantsch.  honourable  invitation  will  be  of  sorviee 

Before  this  occurrence,  Kepler  had  to  me,  and  may  make  the  imperial  trea^ 

been  called  to  the  diet  at  Ratisl>on  to  surer  more  ready  than  he  has  hitherto 

give  his  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  been  to  fulfil  his  master's  intentions  to- 

aidopting  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  wards  me.  In  that  case  I^shall the  sooner 

the  calendar,  and  he  published  a  short  be  able  to  publish  the  Rudolphine  Tablesi 

es^jiy,  pointing  out  the  respective  con-  and  the  Ephemerides,  of  which  you  had 

venience  of  doing  so,  or  of    altering  the  scheme  so  many  years  back ;  and  in 

the  old  Julian  Calendar  in  some  other  this  manner  you  and  your  advisers  may 

nv.inner.     Notwithstanding  the  readi-  have  no  reason  to  regret  this  invitation, 

ness  of  the  diet  to  avail  themselves  of  tliough  for  the  present  it  seems  fruit- 

his  talents  for  the  settlement  of  a  dif-  less." 

f.cult  (juestion,  the  arrears  of  his  salary  In  1619,  the  Emperor  Matthias  died, 

were  not  paid  much  more  regularly  than  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  III,, 

they  had  been  in  Rudolph's  time,  and  he  who  retained  Kepler  in  the  post  he  had 

was  driven  to  provide  himself  with  money  filled  under  his  two  predecessors  on  the 

by  the  publication  of  his  almanac,  of  imperial  throne.    Kiistner,  in  his  "  His- 

\Nlnch  necessity  he  heavily  and  justly  toi^' of  Mathematics,"  has  corrected  a 

comj^lained.    **  In  order  to  pay  the  ex-  gross  error  of  Hantsch,  in  asserting  that 

pense  of  the  Ephemeris  for  these  two  Kepler  prognosticated  Matthias's  death. 

years,  I  have  also  written  a  vile  prophe-  The  letter  to  which  Hantsch  refers,  m 

syinir  almanac,  which  is  scarcely  more  support  of  his  statement,  does  indeed 

respectable  than  begging ;  unless  it  be  mention  the  emperor's  death,  but  merely 

bec.iuse  it  saves  the  emperor's  credit,  as  a  notorious  event,  for  the  purpose  of 

who  abandons  me  entirely ;  and  with  all  recalling  a  date  to  the  memoiy  of  hit 

his  frequent  and  receot  orders  in  council|  correspondent. 
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Craptbr  VIL  tion  of  ^eat  importance,  for  on  this 
—  ,  .  ,,.  ,  ..  ,_  .  account  IS  it  that  tne  heptagon,  and  other 
Kepler  pubkjhes  hts  Harmonics-'  figures  of  this  kind,  have  not  been  em- 
Aeanmi  qfhts  Astrolopcal  Opinions  pwd  by  God  in  the  adornment  of  the 
and  Discovery  ofikeLmoof  the  Pe-  ^orld,  as  the  other  intelligible  figures 
nodf  ^  Vie  Planetary  Revoluhone--  are  employed  which  have  been  already 
8ket<^qfNewUms  proof  of  Kepler's  explained."  Kepler  then  introduces  the 
^'OUfi,  algebraical  equation,  on  the  solution  of 
Thb  **  Cofmographical  Mystery'*  vras  which  this  problem  depends,  and  makes 
written,  mi  has  been  already  mentioned,  a  remark  which  is  cunous  at  this  period 
when  Kepler  was  only  twenty-six,  and  of  the  history  of  algebra — ^that  the  root 
the  wildoess  of  its  theories  might  be  con-  of  an  equation  which  cannot  be  accu- 
sidcred  as  due  merdy  to  the  vivacity  of  rately  found,  may  yet  be  found  within 
m  young  man ;  but  as  if  purposely  to  any  d^i^ree  of  approximation  by  an  ex- 
shew  that  his  maturer  age  did  not  re-  pert  calculator.  In  conclusion  he  again 
nounoe  the  creations  of  his  youthful  remarks  that  *'  the  side  of  the  heptagon 
fancy,  he  reprinted  the  "Mystery**  in  has  no  place  amon^  scientific  existences, 
1619,  neariyatthe  same  time  when  he  since  its  formal  description  is  impos- 
pubUshed  his  celebrated  work  on  Har-  sible,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  known 
monkss;  and  the  extravagance  of  the  by  the  human  mind,  since  the  possibility 
latter  publication  does  not  at  all  lose  in  of  description  precedes  the  possibUity  of 
comparison  with  its  predecessor.  It  is  knowledge;  nor  is  it  known  even  by  the 
dedicated  to  James  I.  of  Enghmd,  and  simple  eternal  act  of  an  omniscient 
divkiedhito  five  books:  "  The  first,  Geo-  mind,  because  its  nature  belongs  to 
metrical,  on  the  origin  and  demonstration  thin^  which  cannot  be  known.  And 
of  the  laws  of  fine  figures  which  produce  yet  Uiis  scientific  nonentity  has  some 
harmonious  proportions ;— the  second,  scientific  properties,  for  if  a  heptagon 
Architeetomcal,  on  figurate  geometry,  were  described  in  a  chrcle,  the  proportion 
and  the  congruence  of  plane  and  solid  of  its  sides  would  have  analogous  pro- 
regular    figives; — the   third,   properly  portions.*' 

H  armonic,  on  the  derivatjon  of  musical  *  The  third  book  is  a  treatise  on  music,  in 
proportions  from  figures,  and  on  the  na-  the  confined  and  ordinary  sen^e  in  which 
ture  and  distinction  of  thines  relating  to  we  now  use  that  word,  and  apparently  a 
song,  in  opposition  to  the  old  theories ;—  sober  and  rational  one,  at  least  as  nearly 
the  fourth.  Metaphysical,  Psychological,  so  as  Kepler  could  be  trusted  to  write  on 
and  Astrological,  on  the  mental  essence  a  subject  so  dangerous  to  his  discretion. 
of  harmonies,  and  of  their  kmds  in  the  All  the  extravagance  of  the  work  seems 
world,  especially  on  the  hamxmy  of  rays  reserved  for  the  fourth  book,  the  title  of 
emanating  on  the  earth  from  the  hea-  which  already  conveys  some  notion  of 
venly  bodies,  and  on  their  effect  in  na-  the  nature  of  its  contents.  In  this  book 
ture,  and  on  the  sublunary  and  human  he  has  collected  the  substance  of  the 
soul ; — the  fifth.  Astronomical  and  Me-  astrological  opinions  scattered  through 
taphysical,  on  the  very  ex^ninte  harmo-  his  other  works.  We  shall  content  our- 
nies  of  the  celestial  motions,  and  the  selves  with  merd/citing  his  own  words, 
origin  of  the  excentricities  in  harmonious  without  any  attempt  to  explain  the  dif- 
proportions.**  ference  between  the  astrology  which  he 
Ttie  two  first  books  are  almost  strictly,  believed,  and  that  which  he  con- 
as  Kefto  styles  them,  geonaetrical,  temptuously  rejected.  The  distinctive 
relating  in  great  measure  to  the  inscrip-  line  seems  very  finely  drawn,  and  as  both 
tion  of  r^p^ular  polygons  in  a  circle,  one  and  the  otner  are  now  discarded  by 
The  foUowmg  passage  is  curious,  pre-  all  who  enjoy  the  fiill  use  of  their  rea- 
senting  an  analogous  idea  to  that  con-  soning  powers,  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
tained  in  one  of  the  extracts  already  quence  that  it  should  be  accurately 
given  firom  the  Commentaries  on  Mars,  traced. 

**  Hie  heptagon,  and  all  other  polygons  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  does  not 
and  stars  beyond  it,  which  have  a  prim^  in  this  treatise  modify  or  recant  anything 

number  of  sides,  and  all  other  figyunes  of  his  earlier  opinions,  but  refers  to  the 

derived  from  them,  cannot  be  inscribed  favourable  judgment   of  his   contem- 

geometrioaDyin  adrde;  although  their  poraiy  philosophers  as  a  reason   for 

sides  have  a  necessary  magnitude,  it  is  embodying   Uiem  in  a   regular  form, 

equally  a  matter  of  necessity  that  we  '*  Since  many  very  celebrated  professors 

remain  ignorant  of  it.    This  ii  a  ques*  of  philosopl^  and  medicine  are  of  opinion 
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that  I  hay^  created  a  new  and  moat  true  emotion  of  the  boweli  of  thie  earth,  bear 
philosophy,  this  tender  plant,  like  all  like  witness  to  the  same  feelings,  espe- 
novelties,  ought  to  be  carefully  nursed  cially  at  those  times  when  the  rays  of 
and  chvrished,  so  that  it  may  strike  root  the  planets  form  harmonious  eonfigurar 
in  the  minds  of  philosophers,  and  not  be  tions  on  the  earth.** — "  I  have  been  eon- 
choked  hy  the  excessive  humours  of  vain  firmed  in  this  theory  by  that  which 
sophistications,  or  washed  away  by  the  might  have  deterred  cnhers ;  I  mean,  by 
torrents  of  vulgar  prejudices,  or  froien  ob»srvin^  that  the  emotions  do  not  vree 
by  the  chill  of  public  ne^eet ;  and  if  I  mcely  with  the  instants  of  the  eonfiga* 
succeed  in  guarding  it  from  these  rations;  but  the  earth  soinrtimea  ap* 
dangers,  I  have  no  fear  that  it  will  be  pears  laiy  and  obstinate,  and  at  aootiMr 
crushed  by  the  storms  of  calumnjr*  or  time  (after  important  and  long-oontmuad 
parched  by  the  sun  of  sterling  criticism.*'  configurations)     she    becomes    caaa* 

One  thing  is  veiy  remarkiOile  in  Kep*  perated,  and  ffives  way  to  hsr  paasMMv 
ler's  creed,  that  he  whose  candour  is  so  even  without  uie  oontiiiuation  of  aapaeta. 
indisputable  in  every  other  part  of  his  For  in  fact  the  earth  is  not  an  aniBttl 
conduct,  professed  to  have  oeen  forced  like  a  dog.  ready  at  efoj  nod ;  but  man 
to  adopt  his  astrological  opinions  from  like  a  bull,  or  an  depnant,  akm  to  be- 
direct  and  positive  observation^-^"  It  is  come  anary,  and  so  mucli  fbm  note 
now  more  than  twen^  yeurs  sinee  I  furious  when  incensed.** 
began  to  maintain  ofnnions  like  these  on  This  singular  doctrine  nmst  not  be 
the  predominant  nature  of  the  dements*  mistaken  £nr  one  of  Kepler^s  fciourile 
which,  adopting  the  common  namej  I  alleeories ;  he  aetualhr  and  fifamftf 
call  sublunary.  I  have  been  driven  to  pronssed  to  beiie?e  that  the  mtm 
this  not  by  studvmg  or  admiring  Plato,  was  an  enonoous  fivinff  ammali  aai 
but  singfy  and  soldy  by  obsorvlbff  he  has  enumerated*  with  a  peitieriar 
seasons,  and  notine  the  aspects  by  whi^  rity  of  detaUs  into  which  we  fartoear 
they  are  produera.  I  have  seen  the  Xo  follow  hinut  the  analogiee  lie  ie» 
state  of  the  atmosphere  almost  uniformly  cognised  between  its  habits  and  flioee 
disturbed  as  often  as  the  planets  are  in  of  men  and  other  animala  ▲  Inr 
conjunction,  or  in  the  other  configure-  samples  of  these  may  vpmk  iSMr  tiie 
tions  so  celebrated  among  astrolo^pen.  rest.  "  If  anv  one  who  haa  elinriwl  ti» 
I  have  noticed  its  tranquil  state,  either  peaks  of  the  lughest  moontaine  timer  a 
when  there  are  none  or  tei^  such  aspects,  stone  down  fbsat  veiy  deep  flWIa^  a 
or  when  they  are  transitory  and  of  short  sound  is  heard,  firom  them:  or  If  he 
duration,  I  have  not  formed  an  opinion  throw  it  into  one' of  the  monntahi  hUm 
on  this  matter  without  good  groimde*  whkh  bevond  doubt  ase  bottoseieai^  m 
like  the  common  herd  of  prophesiers,  storm  win  immediatdy  eiiaeft  just  ee 
who  describe  the  operations  of  the  stars  when  you  thmst  a  straw  iflfto  jbe  epr  er 
asif  they  were  a  sort  of  deities,  the  lords  nose  of  a  tioUish  anfanal«  k  stHine  ile 
of  heaven  and  earth,  andjprodudng  head«  ormns  shudderiogasmf..  'What 
everything  at  their  pleasure.  Ihey  never  so  like  breathing*  especially  ofttieeeiiii 
trouble  themselves  to  oonskler  what  who  draw  water  into  their  moaflu  aal 
means  the  stars  have  of  workingany^  spout  it  out  again  throiudi  tbrir  g^HSi  ee 
effects  among  us  on  the  eaorth,  whilst'  that  wonderfol  tidel  rar  aMnm^M 
thev  remain  in  the  skv,  and  send  down  is  so  regulated  according  to  tiw  eeene 
nothing  to  us  which  is  obvious  to  the  of  the  moon,  that,  in  the  ptetoe  lOl^ 
senses  except  rays  of  light  This  is  the  '  Commentaries  on  Mats^  I  htem  totm^ 
principal  source  of  the  filthy  astrolo-  tioned  it  as  probable  that  tiie  waiarteR 
gical  superstitions  of'  that  vulgar  vfd  attracted  by  the  moon  as  ken  is:  bj Ha 
childish  race  of  dreamers,  thcprognos*  k)edstone;  yet,  t£  any  one  igphsM  '^  ' 
ticators.**  the  earth  r^^nlates  its  brsethmg  s 

The  real  manner  in  which  the  oon*  ing  to  the  motion  of  the  sm  end 

figurations  of  the  stars  operate,  accord*  as  animals  have  daily  and  foAi^  el 

ing  to  Kepler,  is  as  follows  :<--'*  Idke  one  nations  of  sleep  and  wahingb  i  wall 

who  listens  to  a  sweet  mdodk>us  song*  think  his  philosopfajr  uamxt^  of  Ma| 

and  by  the  gladness  ci  his  countenance*  listened  to ;  espeoally  if  ettf  §KtSm 

by  his  voice,  and  by  the  b,eatin^  of  his  parts  shonkl  be  diseovered  in  ttisiiillit 

hand  or  foot  attuned  to  the  music*  gives  of  the  earth  to  st^pi^  the  " 

token  that  he  peroeives  and  approves  hings  or  gOls.** 
the  harmony:  just  so  does  sublunary       from  the  next  eitiael*  wn 

nature,  with  the  aotaUe  and  evkient  the  leadar  to  Jeeai  aeneB  npliitiiijil 
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how  much  Kepler  did,  and  how  much  he  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
dkinotbelieveonthe  subject  of  genethliac  and  those  whom  Picus  calls  the  ple- 
tstrology. — "  Hence  it  is  that  human  heian  theolodans :  amons  the  true 
spirits,  at  the  time  of  celestial  aspects,  lovers  of  wisdom,  I  easily  dear  myself 
are  particularly  ureed  to  complete  the  of  this  imputation,  by  the  adyantage  of 
matters wliidi  they haye  in  hand.  What  my  reader;  for  there  is  no  one  whose 
tile  goad  is  to  the  ox,  whitt  the  spur  oi  nativity  or  whose  internal  disposition 
fStkt  rowel  is  to  the  horse,  to  the  soldier  and  temper  I  can  learn  so  well  as  I 
the  bdl  and  farumpet«  an  animated  know  my  own.  Well  then,  Jupiter 
speech  to  an  audience,  to  a  crowd  of  nearest  the  nonagesimal  had  passed  by 
rustics  h  perf6xmanc«  on  the  fife  and  four  degrees  the  trine  of  Saturn ;  the 
bagpipes,  that  to  all,  and  especially  in  Sun  and  Venus,  in  conjunction,  were 
tiie  aggrcgate,  is  a  heayenly  configu-  moving  from  the  latter  towards  the 
ration  of  suitable  planets ;  so  that  every  former,  nearly  in  sextiles  with  both: 
aini^k  one  »  excited  in  his  thoughts  and  they  were  also  removing  from  quadra* 
actions,  and  all  become  more  ready  to  tures  with  Mars,  to  which  Mercury  was 
unite  and  associate  their  efforts.  'For  closely  approaching:  the  moon  drew  near 
instance,  in  war  you  may  see  that  the  tnne  of  the  same  planet,  close  to  th^ 
tumults,  battles,  fights,  invasions,  as-  Bull's  Eye,  even  in  latitude.  The  25th 
saults,  attacks,  and  panb  fears,  gene-  degree  of  Gemini  was  rising,  and  the 
rally  happen  at  the  tmie  of  the  aspects  S2d  of  Aquarius  culminating.  That 
of  Mars  and  Mercury,  Mars  ami  Ju-  there  was  this  triple  confifi;uration  oil 
piter.  Mars  and  the  Sun,  Mars  and  that  day — ^namely,  the  sextue  of  Saturn 
Saturn,  &c.  In  epidemic  diseases,  a  and  the  Sun,  the  sextile  of  Mars  and 
greater  number  of  persons  are  attacked  Jupiter,  the  quadrature  of  Mercury  and 
at  the  times  of  the  powerful  aspects.  Mars,  is  proved  by  the  change  of  wea- 
they  suffer  more  seveieW,  or  even  die,  ther ;  for,  after  a  frost  of  some  days, 
owmg  to  the  failure  of  nature  in  her  that  very  day  l)teame  warmer,  there 
strife  with  the  disease,  which  strife  (and  was  a  thaw  and  a  fall  of  rain.***  i 
not  the  death)  is  occasioned  by  the  **  I  do  not  wish  this  single  instance  to 
aspect.  It  is  not  the  sky  which  does  all  be  taken  as  a  defence  and  proof  of  all 
these  things  immediately,  but  the  fiusulty  the  aphorisms  of  astrologers,  nor  do  I 
of  the  vital  soul,  associanng  its  operation  attribute  to  the  heavens  the  government 
with  the  celestial  harmonies,  is  tne  prin-  of  human  affairs :  what  a  vast  interval 
cipal  agent  in  this  so-called  influence  of  still  separates  these  philosophical  obser- 
the  heavens.  Indeed  this  word  influ«  vations  from  that  folly  or  madness  as  it 
ence  has  so  fascinated  some  philosophers  should  rather  be  called.  For,  following 
that  they  prefer  raving  with  the  sense-  up  this  example,  I  knew  a  ladyt»  bom 
less  vul^,  to  learning  the  truth  with  under  nearly  the  same  aspects,  whose 
me.  This  essential  property  is  the  prin^  disposition,  indeed,  was  exceedingly 
cipal  foundation  <»  that  admirable^  restless,  but  who  not  only  makes  no 
nethliac  art.  For  when  anyttiing  begms  progress  in  literature  (that  is  not  strange 
to  have  its  l>eing  when  that  is  worang  m  a  woman),  but  troubles  her  whole  fti- 
harmonies,  the  sensible  harmony  of  the  mily,  and  is  the  cause  to  herself  of  de- 
rays  of  the  planets  has  peculiar  influence  plorable  misery.  What,  in  my  case, 
on  it.  Tliis  then  is  the  cause  why  those  assisted  the  aspects  was — firstly,  the 
who  are  bom  under  a  season  of  many  fancy  of  my  mother  when  pregnant 
aspects  among  the  planets,  generally  with  me,  a  great  admirer  of  her  mother- 
turn  out  busy  and  inoustrious,  whether  in-law,  my  grandmother,  who  had  some 
they  accustom  themselves  fi:om  child-  knowledge  of  medicine,  my  grandfather's 
hood  to  amass  wedth,  or  are  bom  or  profession ;   a  second  cause  is,  that  I 

chosento  dhtsct public afhirs,  orfinallv, 

have  given  their  attention  to  study,    if  _      ^ .^^       ^      ^       .     „ 

any  one  thmk  that  I  might  betafenas  J^I^l^T^,'^SS^V:X^''^iSr:St 

an   instance  of  this  last  class,  I  do  not  mual.    on  a  Ibnner  occMion  Kepl«r,  wiiblng  to 

grudge  him  the  knowledge  of  my  na.  ^^  ?f  *r»*y  •'  ^  *"«»*  a«bnitmiJer.  and 

r:»;*^    1   «—    -^      u     1^    1 «.u      being  unable  to  procure  more  accurate  Infonaa- 

Uvny.     1  am    not   cneckea    Oy  tne   re-  tlon  than  that  he  waa  bom  about  three  o'clock  ta 

proacfa  of  boastfulneSS,  notwithstanding  the  afternoon  of  the  21tt  of  October,  I7A1.  m- 

iJk)«  wlKii  fcrr  •P««h»r  condw*.  con-  ttSi.'iti^t^^^i&.'T^r^^'n^  :SS^ 

demn   as   foDy  all   kinds  of  writing  on  deduced  a  mor«  exact  horoacope. 

this  sul]jeet :  the  idiots,  the  half-kamed,  .  t  ^•P»%.P'?^i^ij;  »«2i^i'T23^'  JliSS 

4V     •       f^^  '     t  x:i.t            J  A                     A.  horoecope  he  hi  many  placta  declana  to  be  ncvlv 

the  myentOfB  of  titles  and  trappings,  to  Okeaameaahiaown. 
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was  bora  a  male,  and  not  a  female,  for  seen  from  the  exulting  rbapsody  with 
astrolos;ers  have  sought  in  vain  to  dis-  which  he  announced  it.  '*  What  I.'pro- 
tinguish  sexes  in  the  sky;  thirdly,  I  de-  phecied  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  as 
rive  from  my  mother  a. habit  of  body,  soon  as  I  discovered  the  five  solids 
more  fit  for  study  than  other  kinds  of  among  the  heavenly  orbits  —  what  I 
life ;  fourthly,  my  parents*  fortune  was  firmly  believed  long  before  I  had  seen 
not  large,  and  tiiiere  was  90  landed  pro-  Ptolemy*s  '  Harmonics  '—what  I  had 
perty  to  which  I  might  succeed  and  be-  promised  my  friends  in  the  title  of  this 
come  attached;  fifthly,  there  were  the  book,  which  I  named  before  I  was  imneiof 
schools,  and  the  liberality  of  the  magis-  my  discovery — ^what,  sixteen  years  ago.  I 
tracy  towards  such  boys  as  were  apt  urgied  as  a  tlungto  be  sou^t— that  fat 
for  learning.  But  now  if  I  am  to  which  I  joined  Tycho  Bral%»  for  which 
speak  of  the  result  of  my  studies,  what  I  settled  in  Prague,  for  which  I  have 
I  pray  can  I  find  in  the  sky,  even  re*  devoted  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  astro 
motely  alluding  to  it.  The  learned  con-  nomioal  contemplations,  at  Ktengtii  I 
fess  that  several  not  despicable  branches  have  brought  to  light,  and  have  reoQg- 
of  philosophy  have  been  newly  eztri-  nized  its  truth  beyond  my  most  nn- 
cated  or  amended  or  Inrought  to  per-  gume  expectations.  Great  as  is  the 
fection  by  me :  but  here  my  consteUar  absolute  nature  of  Harmonics  with  all 
tions  were,  not  Mercury  from  the  east,  its  details,  as  set  forth  in  my  third  bodk» 
in  the  angle  of  the  seventh,  and  in  it  is  all  found  amonff  the  celestial  mo- 
quadratures  with  Mars,  but  Copernicus*  tions,  not  indeed  in  t}ie  manner  ndnch 
but  Tycho  Brahe,  without  whose  books  I  imanned,  (that  is  not  the  least  part  of 
of  observations  eveiything  now  set  by  my  ddight,)  but  in  another  very  dtifier- 
me  in  the  clearest  heht  must  have  re-  ent»  and  yet  most  perfect  and  CTcrilent. 
mained  buried  in  darlness ;  not  Siiura  It  is  now  dghteen  months  since  I  got 

Sredominating  Mercury,  but  my  Lords  the  first  glimpse  of  light,  three  mooins 

le  Emperors  Rodolph  and  Matthias ;  since  the  dawn,  veiy  few  davs  nnoe  the 

not  Capricorn,  the  house  of  Saturn,  but  unveiled  sun,  most  admirable  to  gan 

Upper  Austria,  the  home  of  the  £m-  on,  burst  out  upon  me.    Notbinff  holds 

Ceror,  and  the  ready  and  unexampled  me ;  I  will  indulge  in  my  saoea  ftur; 

ounty  of  his  nobles  to  my  petition,  I  Will  triumph  over  mankind  by  uie 

Here  is  that  corner,  not  the  western  one  honest  confession,  thkt'  I  have  sUden 

of  the  horoscope,  but  on  the  Earth,  the  golden  vases  of  the  Egyptian^,  to 

whither,  by  permission  of  my  in^ierial  buiki  up  a  tabernacle  for  .my  God  fer 

master,  I  nave  l)etaken  myself  from  a  away  mm  the  confines  of  Egypt*    If 

too  uneasy  court;  and  whence,  during  you  foigive  me,  I  rejoice;  If  joa  aie 

these  years  of  my  life,  whidi  now  tends  angir,  I  can  bear  it:  the  die  is  oast, 

towards  its  setting,  emanate  these  Har-  the  nook  is  written ;  to  be  md.  ather 

monies,  and  the  other  matters  on  whkih  now  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  wliidi: 

I  am  engaged.'*  it  may  wdl  wait  a  centtOnr  fisr  a  reader* 

"  However,  it  mav  be  owing  to  Ju-  m  God  has  waited  six  uiousaiid  jean 

piter's  ascendancy  tnat  I  take  .greater  ibr  an  observer.^ 

delight  in  the  application  of  geometry  He  has  told,  with  lus  usual  partiea- 

to  physics,  than  in  that  abstract  pursuit  l^ritv,  the  manner  and  precise  "iffmwrt 

which  partakes  of  the  dryness  of  Saturn ;  of  the  discovery.  *■  Angler  part  of  m 

and  it  is  perhaps  the  ^bous  moon,  in  '  Cosmographical  Mystery.*  lumoded 

the  bright   constellation  of  the  Bull's  twenty-two  years  a^  because  it  vaa 

forehead,  which  fills  my  mind  with  fiuv-  then  undetermined, »  oonq;ileted  aod  in* 

tastic  images.**  troduced  here,  after  I  had  diaeovirid 

The  most  remarkable  thing  contained  the  true  intervals  of  the  orints,  by  means 
in  the  5th  Book,  is  the  announcement  of  Brahe*s  observations,  and  had  spent 
of  the  celebrated  law  •  connecting  the  the  continuous  toil  of  a  kmg  time  in  in- 
mean  distances  cff  the  planets  with  the  vestigatiiijg;  the  true  proportion  of  fhi 
periods  of  their  revolution  al)out  flie  periodic  times  to  the  orbiti^ 
Sun.  This  law  is  expressed  in  mathe-  SenqnidrairmpezUiiMrtca, 
matical  language,  by  saying  that  the  R«>pcxitumeD,  ctioafopotticnponivMrit  - 
squares  of  the  times  vary  as  the  cubes  If  you  woidd  know  the  precise  mooiHtft 
of  the  distances^  Keplo^s  rapture  on  the  first  idea  came  across  me  on  IheSth 
detecting  it  was  unbounded,  as  may  be  March  of  this  year,  1618;  but 
*s««PnlIiiil]»r7l^wtiw^p.lS.  •  i,  mii^a,,  f>  »^  WmrMtTpliiirfi 
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to  make  a  mistake  in  the  calculation,  I  riality,  a  natural  inability  to  move  from 
rejected  it  as  false.  I  returned  again  to  place  to  place  :  they  have  a  natural  in- 
it  with  new  force  on  the  15th  May,  and  ertness  or  quietude,  in  consequence  of 
it  has  dissipated  the  darkness  of  my  v^hich  they  remain  still  in  every  situation 
mind  by  such  an  agreement  between  where  they  are  placed  alone/* 
this  idea  and  my  seventeen  years'  labour  "  P.  Is  it  then  the  sun,  which  by  its 
on  Brahe's  observations,  that  at  first  I  turning  carries  round  the  planets  ?  How 
thought  I  must  be  dreaming,  and  had  can  the  sun  do  this,  having  no  hands  to 
taken  m^  result  for  granted  in  my  first  seize  the  planet  at  so  great  a  distance, 
assumptions.  But  the  fact  is  perfect,  and  force  it  round  along  with  itself  ? — 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  proportion  Its  bodily  virtue,  sent  ^rth  in  straight 
existing  between  the  periodic  times  of  lines  ii)to  the  whole  space  of  the  world, 
any  two  planets  is  exactly  the  sesquipli-  serves  instead  of  hands ;  and  this  virtue, 
cate  proportion  of  the  mean  distances  of  being  a  corporeal  species,  turns  with  the 
the  orlnts.'*  body  of  the  sun  like  a  very  rapid  vortex. 

There  is  high  authority  for  not  attempt-  and  travels  over  the  whole  of  that  space 
ing  over  anxiously  to  understand  ttie  which  it  fills  as  quickly  as  the  sun  re- 
rest  of  the  work.  Delambre  sums  it  up  volves  in  its  very  confined  space  round 
as  follows: — "In  the  music  of  the  ce-    the  centre. 

lestial  bodies  it  appears  that  Saturn  aiul  "  P.  Explain  what  this  virtue  is,  an(l 
Jupiter  take  the  bass.  Mars  the  tenor,  belonging  to  what  class  of  things  ? — 
the  Earth  and  Venus  the  counter-tenor.  As  there  are  two  bodies,  the  mover  and 
and  Mercury  the  treble.**  If  the  patience  the  moved,  so  are  there  two  powers  by 
of  this  indefatigable  hii^orian  gave  way,  which  the  motion  is  obtained.  The  one 
as  he  confesses,  in  the  perusal,  any  is  passive,  and  rather  belonging  to 
further  notice  of  it  here  may  be  well  matter,  namely,  the  resemblance  of  the 
excused.  Kepler  became  engaged,  in  body  of  the  planet  to  the  body  of  the 
consequence  of  th»  publication,  in  an  tun  in  its  corporeal  form,  and  so  that 
auCTy  controversy  with  the  eccentric  partof  the  planetary  body  is  friendly,  the 
Robert  Fludd,  who  was  at  least  Kepler's  opposite  part  hostile  to  the  sun.  The 
match  in  wild  extravasanoe  and  myrti*  other  power  is  active,  and  bearing  more 
cism,  if  far  inferior  to  him  in  genius.  It  relation  to  form,  namely,  the  body  of 
is  diverting  to  hear  each  reproachii^  the  the  sun  has  a  power  of  attracting  the 
other  with  obscurity.  planet  by  its  friendly  part,  of  repelling 

In  the  "Epitome  of  the  Copemiean  it  by  the  hostile  part,  and  finally,  of  re* 
Astronomy,**  which  Kmler  published  taimng  it  if  it  be  placed  so  that  neither 
mbout  the  same  time,  we  nnd  the  manner  the  one  -nor  the  other  be  turned  directly 
in  which  he  encteavoured  to  deduce  the  towards  the  sun. 
beautiful  law  of  periodic  times,  from  "  P.  How  can  it  be  that  the  whole  body 
his  principles  of  motkm  and  radiation  of  the  planet  should  be  like  or  cognate  to 
of  whirling  forces.  This  work  18%  in  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  yet  part  of  the 
fact  a  summary  of  all  his  astronomi-  planet  friend]  v,  part  hostile  to  the  sun  ? 
cal  opinions,  drawn  up  in  a  popular  — Just  as  wnen  one  magnet  attracts 
style  m  the  form  of  questi<m  and  an-  another,  the  bodies  are  cognate ;  but  at- 
swcr.  We  find  there  a  singular]  argo-  traction  takes  place  only  on  one  side,  re- 
ment  against  befievii^  as  sonae  dkl,  pulsion  on  the  other. 
that  each  planet  is  carried  round  by  an  "P.  Whence,  then,  arises  that  differ- 
an^l,  for  in  that  case,  says  Kepler,  enceof  opposite  ]>arts  in  the  same  body? 
**  the  orbits  woidd  be  perfectly  circular ;  — In  ma^et%  the  diversity  arises  from 
but  the  elliptic  form,  whidi  we  find  in  the  situation  of  the  parts  with  respect  to 
them,  rather  smacbi  of  the  natore  of  the  whole.  In  the  heavens  the  matter  is 
the  lever  and  material  neoessitf.*^  a  little  differently  arranged,  for  the  sun 

The  investigation  of  the  reUiHon  be-  does  not,  like  the  maenet,  possess  only 
tween  the  penodio  times  and  distances  on  one  side,  but  in  lul  the  parts  of  its 
of  the  planets  is  introduced  by  a  query  substance,  this  active  and  energetic  fa- 
whether  or  not  th^  are  to  be  considered  culty  of  attracti^,  repeUing,  or  retain- 
heavy.  The  answer  is  given  in  the  fol-  ing  the  planet.  So  that  it  is  probable 
lowing  tenon : — *^  Although  none  of  the  that  the  centre  of  the  solar  boay  cone- 
celestial  globes  are  heavy,  ia  the  sense  spends  to  one  extremity  or  pole  of  the 
in  which  we  say  on  earth  that  a  stone  is  magnet,  and  its  whole  surnce  to  the 
heavy,  nor  li|^  as  fire,  is  lu^t  irith  us,  okbor  pole* 
yet  hsva  tliqr»  faf  reaaoa  ofthnrmato.      **P.lU\im  were  so*  all  the  planeti 
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would  be  restored*  in  the  lametime  with  The  oiieular  ptfths  of  the  plenett  are  ia 
the  sun  ? — ^True,  if  this  were  all :  but  it  the  simple  ratio  of  the  distances ;  the 
has  been  said  already  that,  besides  this  weights  or  quantities  of  matter  in  diffe< 
earry  ing  power  of  the  sun,  there  is  also  in  rent  planets  are  in  the  subduplicate  ratio 
the  planets  a  natural  inertoess  to  motion*  of  the  same  distances,  as  has  \mm 
which  causes  that,  by  reason  of  their  aheady  proved ;  so  that  with  every  in- 
material  substance,  they  are  inclined  to  crease  of  distance,  a  {danet  has  mare 
remain  each  in  its  place.  The  carrying  matter,  and  thorelbre  is  moved  mora 
power  of  the  sun,  and  the  impotence  or  slowly,  and  accumulates  more  time  in  its 
material  inertness  of  the  planet,  are  thus  revolution,  requiring  already  as  it  did 
in  opposition.  Each  shares  the  victoiy ;  more  time  bv  reason  of  the  length  of  the 
the  sun  moves  the  planet  from  its  place*  way.  The  third  and  fourth  oaoses  eomt 
although  in  some  degree  it  escapes  from  pensate  each  other  in  &  eosapanson  of 
the  chains  with  whidi  it  was  hekl  by  the  different  fdanets:  the  simple  and  wab» 
sun,  and  so  is  taken  hold  of  successively  duplicate  proportion  compound  the  aaa- 
by  every  part  of  this  circular  virtue,  or,  ouiplieate  proportion,  whKh  theretoa  is 
as  it  may  he  called,  solar  circumferowi^  tte  ratio  or  the  periodio  times.** 
namely,  by  the  parts  which  follow  those  lliree  of  the  four  suppositioBa  hana 
from  which  it  has  just  extricated  itselt  made  by  Kepler  to  cxplam  the  beanlifal 

'*  P.  But  how  does  one  planet  extricate  ]iw  he  bad  deteOed. ««  now  Miifmtft- 

itself  more  than  another  from  this  vio-  t^y  known  to  be  false.     Neillier  tha 

lence— Fkst,  because  the  virtue  emana-  weights  nor  tha  siiea  of  the  iliiHwaai 

ting  from  the  sun  has  the  same  degree  of  phmeta  observe  ttie  proportioaa  asaifflwil 

weakness  at  different  distaneea,  as  the  by  him,  nor  is  tl^  foroa  tav  wiMh  Uwy 

distances  or  the  width  of  the  circles  de-  anretaiaadintharorbitamaayraspeeft 

scribed  on  these  distanceat.    Thisisthe  similar  in  ita  effieeU  to  thoaa  altiitetai 

principal  reason.    Secondly,  the  canaa  hy  himtoit    ThavontowhwhmigiA 

IS  partly  in  the  matsr  or  leas. mertnesa  naturally  be  felt  that  he  ihoiiU  iMnpwt 

or  resistance  of  the  planetary  globes,  thslaasiaaeh  tha  desired  aoncinstevwai 

which  redooesthe  proportions  to  one-  beeonsUeraUyabatedoneuuBikiiMitln 

half;  but  of  this  mora  hereafter.  mode  in  which  he  arnvidataBdaav'  * 

**P.Howcanitbethatthevirtueemar  himself  of  tha  truth  of  these  Uvea 

nating  from  the  sun  becomes  weaker  al  positiona.  It  has  been  already 

a  greater  distance?     What  is  there  to  Qu^  his  notions  on  tbaeaEialeMa  of 

hurt   or  weaken  it  ?  —  Beeause  that  whirlii^  force  ff*ifi"ntiiy  tnm  the  mm» 

virtue  is  corporeal  and  partaking  of  and  daereMiiig  in  energy  a^  ' 

^uanti^,  whioh  can  ht  tpnwd  out  and  difttwff^   are   altogetoir  at 

rarefied.    Then,  since  there  is  as  mueh  with  all  tha  enenaassta  and 

vhrtne  dilEUaed  in  the  vast  erb  of  Sa-  tions  we aieabwio ooUeet.    Hia 

turn  as  ia  ooUaeted  in  the  very  nairow  fbr  aaaerting  that  te  aiiaaal  ttudil^ 

oneofMercurr,  it  is  very  rare  and  there-  Ibrent  phmeta  are  propofthmal  In  IMi 

fore  weak  in  Satum*s  orbit,  very  danaa  itiata*HWff  from  tha  ann,  waa  sia^^  life* 

and  therelbre  powerful  at  Mercury.  eauaa  he  eboae  to  take  tm  graMkaA  ^M 

<'P.Youaaid,inthebe^nuigoftUB  either  their  aolkBtJej,  aailboa^  m  4kl^ 
inquiry  into  moticm,  that  tha  periodia  oMlera,  most  neosaaaiily  ba  in  fkkt 
times  of  the  planets  are  exactly  in  tiM  proportion,  and  of  the  ttaMe,tta«ili4iliil 
sesquiphcate  proportion  of  their  ofhiU  or  MapJMured  to  hma  laasllisbla  to  nljatiiMh 
circles :  pray  what  is  the  oanse  of  thki?  tim  huit  eleoMni  of  hiaprsaaiioaa  vMh 
— Four  causes  eoneur  for  lengthening  aoning  rested  upon  equatty  gronwHaaa 
the  periodic  time.  Firat,  the  length  of  asaumptions.  Taking  aa  a  |nil>ta|ilt,11iil 
the  path;  aeeondly*  the  weight  or  qoan-  where  there  is  a  nnanber  al  iliftailt 
tity  of  mattor  to  be  carried ;  thirdljr*  the  things  they  must  bo  diiiariBl  in  mwf 
d^reeofstrength  of  the  moving  virtue;  nmped^  he  dedarad  thai  It  «w-ipM 
fourthly,  the  bulk  or  spaoe  into  which  unreaaonalia  to  suppoaa  lA  lhaylMMla 
is  spread  out  the  matter  to  be  moved,  of  the  same  dc«aity.  Hatbooii^  il  h|p 
disputable  that  they  mnatfiefavsranlhif 

.  *  This  U  a  word  bon«ir«d  Arom  tbe  PU>l«awic  ^JL.  ^^u^^m  «m«m.  f  •**  «mm    m  mmiA  — *■  —  ^ 

Mtronomy.  according    to   which   the  aon    and  WSTO  IMtber  fiPOm  ^lOM,  7»y«  m 

ptantu  are  hnrriadnoB  their  plMtihr  the  daUf  m  the  pSOpOrtian  Of  tfacir  dwlanaafc  fV 

Mcoiiar  moUoM  ettk  to  rfgala  or  bt  rMtored  to  r!!?Jl  ;-   r!^^  "-^y^j^^^?!^ 

tkeir  former  ptaeto.  vancty  lu  anotner  way,  ann  tmmB  mm 


t  In  oOier*  parU  of  U«worin  Xeplw  «mhm.    quanfity  of  ^Mtkr  IWOmUm  tt  WM  hit 


aD.    But  if  we  M!iume  the  wlio  of  the 

rntiti«s  of  matter  to  be  half  thnt  of  the 
utces,  we  shnll  observe  the  best  mean 
of  allj  for  thus  Saturn  will  be  hnlf  as 
be&vy  agiin  a,t  Jupiter,  &nd  Jupitrr  half 
Mtaia  u  dense  »s  Saturn-  Antl  (he 
•irongest  ftr^ument  of  all  is,  thitl  unless 
we  a«»ume  this  [iroportion  of  the  densi- 
tiw,  IhR  law  of  the  periodic  limes  will 
not  an«wcr."  Tliis  is  Ihe  pruqf  alluded 
to,  and  it  is  clear  that  l^  such  reasonini; 
Any  required  result  might  be  deduced 
from  an;^v«n  principles- 
It  may  not  be uninitmcslive  toiubjoin 
K  ■kelch  af  the  manner  in  which  Newton 
Mtablistied  the  same  celebrated  results, 
alarting  from  principles  of  molioo  dia- 
metrically op[<o3ed  to  Kepler's,  and  it 
need  scarcely  be  added,  reuoninz  upon 
theoi  in  a  manner  not  less  different. 
For  this  purpose,  a  very  few  prefatory 
lemariis  will  be  found  sulBcieiit. 

The  difl'erent  motions  seen  in  nature 
mre  best  analysed  and  classified  by  sup- 
poiini;  that  every  body  in  motion,  if  left 
to  ilxelt,  will  continue  lo  move  forward 
at  the  tame  rale  in  a  straight  line,  and 
by  oonaiderini^  ail  llie  observed  devia- 
tions fnia  UiH  manner  of  movme  as 
exceptions  and  disturbances  occasioned 
by  some  external  cause.  To  this  sup 
posed  cause  is  generally  given  the  name 
of  Force,  and  il  is  said  lo  be  the  hrst 
law  of  motion,  that,  unless  auled  on  bv 
some  force,  every  body  at  rest  remains 
Bt  reil.  and  every  body  in  motion  pro- 
weds  unifttrmly  in  a  itrai^it  line.  Many 
•mploy  litis laiiguti^,  wilhoul  infrceiving 
Ihat  It  involves  ade^nitiun  of  force  on 
Ihe  admission  of  which,  it  is  reduced  to 
■  truism.  We  see  common  instances  of 
toeein  a  blow.  orapuU  from  iheendof 
«  strinK  Easlened  to  the  body :  we  shtill 
■Uo  have  occasion  presently  to  mention 
■Mue  forces  where  no  visible  connexion 
njsls  l>etweeti  the  moving  body  and 
Ihat  t<>wards  which  Ihe  motion  takes 
place,  and  from  which  the  lorce  is  said 
to  proceed. 

A  lecoud  law  of  molion,  founded  upon 
vxpenment,  it  this ;  if  a  body  have  mo- 
lion  communicated  (oit  in  I  wo  directions, 
by  one  of  which  motions  itlone  it  would 
have  passed  Itirou^h  a  giveDipace  in  a 
^ven  tme.  as  for  instance,  through  B  C 
m  one  second,  and  by  ttte  other  alone 
throng  any  other  space  Be  in  the  same 
^^^^  time,  it  will,  when  both  are 
^^^^k  given  to  U.aI  tlie  same  in 
^^^^^  slant,  paM  in  the  soine 
^^^^fc  time  (in  the 


diagonal  of  tho  paraUelogram  of  which 
BC  and  Be  are  (ides. 

Let  a  body,  acted  upon  by  no  force, 
be  moving  along  the  line  AE;  that 


A  B.  B  C,  C  D,  D  E,  &c.,  in  eijuid  ti 
If  we  take  any  point  S  not  m  Ihe  line 
A  E,  and  join  As,  B  S,  Stc.,  the  triangle* 
A  S  B,  B  S  C,  &c.  are  also  equal,  having 
«  common  altitude  and  standing  on 
equal  bases,  so  that  if  a  string  were  ooiv 
oeived  reaching  from  S  to  the  moving 
txidy  (being  lengthened  or  shortened  in 
each  posilion  to  suit  its  distance  from 
S),  this  siring,  as  the  body  moved  along 
A  £,  would  sweep  over  equal  tiiuiT 
golar  areas  in  equal  times. 

Let  us  now  examine  bow  far  tbuc 


conoluMOns  will  be  altered  if  the  body 
flrom  time  to  time  is  forced  towards  S. 
We  will  sbppose  it  moving  uniformly 
from  A  to  B  as  before,  no  matter  for  tha 
present  how  it  KOt  to  A,  or  into  tha  , 
direction  A  B.  If  left  (o  itself  it  would, 
in  an  equal  time  (say  I")  go  through 
B  C  in  the  same  straight  line  with  and 
equal  to  AB.  But  jnst  as  it  reachcv 
B,  and  is  beginning  to  move  alonj;  B  C, 
let  it  be  suddenly  pnUid  towards  S  itith 
a  motion  which,  nad  it  been  at  rati 
would  have  earned  it  ii    ~ 


■  lie. 


\if 


:e  Hcond)  through  <B  C  the    gram  of  wliich 


cording  lo  tire  stcond  law  of  n 
direction  during  this  l",  in  conMqMBM 
of  the  two  motions  combined,  wilt  ba 
alonK  B  C,  the  diaf(onal  of  the  pmnlltlo* 
-         ■   BC'.BaArosidi^    la 
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this  case,  as  this  figure  is  drawn,  B  C,  responding  to   the  four  areas  AS  B» 

though  passed  in  the  same  time,  is  longer  BSC,  CSD,  DS£,that  i8,tothearea 

than  AB;  thatis  to  say,  the  body  is  ABODES,  are  passed  in  the  same 

moving  quicker  than  at  first.   How  is  it  time  as  the  four  £  F,  F  6, 6H,  H  A,  conv 

with  the  triangular  areas,  supposed  as  respondingto  the  equal  area EFGH  A  &• 

before  to  be  swept  by  a  string  constantly  Hence  it  may  be  seen,  if  the  whole 

stretched  between  S  and  the  body  ?    It  time  of  revolution  from  A  round  to  A 

will  soon  be  seen  that  these  still  remain  again  be  called  a  year,  that  in  half  a 

eciual,  notwithstanding  the  change  of  year  the  body  will  liave  got  to  B,  which 

direction,  and  increased  swiftness.   For  m  the  present  figure  is  more  than  hatf 

since  C  C  is  parallel  to  B  c,  the  tri-  way  round,  and  so  of  any  other  pe- 

angles  S  C  B,  S  C  B  are  equal,  being  riods. 

on  the  same  base  S  B,  and  between  The  more  frequently  the  jnills  aro 
the  same  parallels  SB,  C  C,  and  S  C'B  supposed  to  recur,  the  more  n«quentljr 
is  equal  to  SB  A  as  before,  therefore  will  the  body  change  its  directioD;  and  if 
S  C  6,  S  B  A  are  equal.  The  body  is  the  pull  were  supposed  constantly  ck- 
now  moving  uniformly  (though  quicker  ertea  in  the  direcbon  towards  8,  the  bodf 
than  along  A  B)  along  B  C.  As  Wore,  would  move  in  a  curve  round  S,  for  no 
it  would  in  a  time  equal  to  the  time  of  three  successive  positions  of  it  eould  be 
passing  aloi^  B  C,  go  through  an  equal  in  a  straight  line.  Those  who  are  not 
space  CJy  in  the  same  straight  tine,  familiar  with  the  methoda  of  meaeuriiig 
But  if  at  C  it  has  a  second  pull  towards  curvilinear  spaces  must  here  lie  eon- 
S,  strong  enough  to  carry  it  io  din  the  tented  to  observe,  that  the  law  hoUb^ 
same  time,  its  direction  will  chaiu;e  a  however  dose  the  polls  are  bn>ii|^  to- 
second  time  to  C  D,  the  diagonal  of  the  pether,  and  however  closely  the  pohgon 
parallelogram,  whose  sides  are  CD',Ci^;  is  consequently  made  to  resemble  a 
and  the  circumstances  being  exact^  curve:  tl^  may,  if  they  please*  coiMider 
similar  to  those  at  the  first  puU,  it  is  the  minute  portions  into  whidi  the  onrre 
shewn  in  the  same  manner  that  the  is  so  divioed,  as  difilenQg  inaenabl; 
triangular  area  S  D  C  =S  C  B =S  B  A.  from  Uttle rectilinear triang^anr equal 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  consequence  number  of  whidi,  according  to  wiMt  Ink 

of  these  intermitting  pulls  towards  S,  been  said  above,  wherever  taken  in  the 

the  body  may  be  movmg  round,  some-  curve,  would  be  swept  in  equal  fimee. 

times  faster,  sometimes  slower,  but  that  The  theorem  admiti,  in  this  eaae  abob 

the  triangles    formed   by  any   of  the  a  rigorous  proof;  but  it  is  natean  to 

straight  portions  of  its  path  (which  are  make  it  entircJy  satisfaetoiTt  wilfioat 

all  described  in  equal  times),  and  the  entering  into  explanations  wuidi  wewM 

lines  joining  S  to  the  ends  of  that  por-  detain  us  too  long  firom  our  prioe^al 

tion,  are  all  equal.    The  path  it  will  take  subj«^« 

depends  of  course,  in  other  respects.  The   proportion  in  wfaieh  the  vdl 

upon  the  frequency  and  strength  of  the  is  ttxaog  or  weak   at   dtfRnent^oit- 

different  pulls,  and  it  might  happen,  if  tanoes  from  the  central  spot*  is  .eaUsd 

they  were  duly  proportionate,  that  when  **  the  kuo  qf  the  eentnd  or  miUr^mNi 

at  H,  and  moving  ofip  in  the  direction  foree^"*  and  it  may  be  obserteib  that 

HA',  the  pull  Ha  might  be  such  as  just  after  assuming  thelawsof  iiiotioa«0W 

to  carrv  tne  body  back  to  A  the  pomt  investigations  cease  to  liftve  ssi 

from  which  it  started,  and  with  stush  a  hypothetical  or  experimental  itt 

motion,  that  after  one  pull  more,  A  6,  at  and  that  if  we  wish,  aoeotdi4g  to 

A,  it  might  move  along  A  B  as  it  did  at  principles  of  motion,  to  Mmakm  Htm 

first.    If  this  were  so,  the  body  would  uiw  of  force  necessary  to  make  a  bo^f 

continue  to  move  round  in  the  same  move  in  a  curve  of  any  leauiied  §ma^ 

polvgonal  path,  alternately  approaching  or  conversely  to  discover  toe  linBtraf 

and  receding  from  S,  as  long  as  the  the  curve  deseribed,  in  eoose^nwoe  <rf 

same  pulls  were  .repeated  in  the  same  any  assumed  law  of  forest  the  in     ^^ 

order,  and  at  the  same  intervals.  is  purely  geometrieal,  rtipewiHg 

It  seems  almost  unnecessaiy  to  re-  the  nature  and  properties  of  yeom 

mark,  that  the  same  equality  which  sub-  quantities  onty.     This  disimetioa 

sists  between  any  two  of  these  triangular  tween  what  is  hypothetiea],  and  iMt 

areas  subsists  also  between  an  equal  necessary  truth,  oqght  never  to  tm  ifik 

number  of  them,  from  whatever  part  of  sight  o£ 

thepath taken ;  soth^  for  instance, the  As  the  olgeet  of  the  pnfn 

four  paths  AB»  BC»  CD»  DE»cor-  is  not  to  teaeh  geonelif » nt 
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foibet  in  Tery  general  tenna,  the  manner  moving  body  describe  an  ellipse  round 
m  which  Newton»  who  was  the  first  who  its  focus,  vvhich  Kepler's  observations 
mrstemiticaUy  extended  the  laws  of  mo-  had  established  to  be  the  form  of  the  or- 
tion  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  identified  bits  of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  The 
their  results  with  the  two  remaining  result  of  the  inquiry  shewed  that  this 
laws  of  Kepder.  His  **  Principles  of  curve  required  the  same  law  of  the  force, 
Natnral  Pbilosoph/'  contain  general  varying  mversely  as  the  square  of  the 
inropositions  with  regard  to  any  law  of  distance,  which  therefore  of  course  re- 
centripetal  force,  but  that  which  he  su})-  ceived  additional  confirmation.  His  me- 
posed  to  be  the  trueone  in  our  system,  is  thod  of  doing  this  may,  perhaps,  be  un- 
exprened  in  mathematical  language,  by  dei^stood  by  referring  to  the  last  figure 
saying  that  the  centripetal  force  varies  but  one,  m  which  C  d,  for  instance, 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  representing  the  space  fallen  from 
which  means,  that  if  the  force  at  any  any  point  C  towards  S,  in  a  given 
distance  be  taken  for  the  unit  of  force,  time,  and  the  area  C  S  D  heing  pro- 
at  half  that  distance,  it  is  two  times  portional  to  the  corresponding  time, 
twice,  or  four  times  as  strong ;  at  one-  the  space  through  which  the  body  would 
third  the  distance,  three  times  thrice,  or  have  fallen  at  C  in  any  other  time  (which 
nine  times  as  strong,  and  so  for  other  would  be  greater,  by  Galileo's  law,  in 
distances.  He  shewed  the  probability  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  times), 
of  this  law  in  the  first  instance  by  com-  might  be  represented  by  a  quantity  va- 
paring  the  motion  of  the  moon  with  that  ryin^  directly  as  C  (i,  and  inversely  m  the 
of  heavy  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  duphcate  proportion  of  the  triangular 

earth.     Taking  L  P  area  C  S  D,  that  is  to  say,  proportional  to 
to  represent  part  of  c  d  , 

the  moon'a  orbit  de-  /g  C  x  D  A)*'  ^  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^ 

scribedinoneminute»  ^  ,.    /         o  r.     rr  *u-       i 

the  line  PM  between  perpendicular  on  SC.    If  this  polygon 

the    orlrit   and   the  represent  an  ellipse,  so  that  C  D  repre- 

tansent  at  L  wotiKl  *®"^  *  small  arc  of  the  curve,  of  which 

shewthespacethrougfcTwhkshthecentral  S  is  the  focus,  it  is  found  by  the  nature 

force  at  «^,«^^J?f};f  «K^^^  "^^^  of  that  curve,  that  ;^,  is  the  same  at 
principles  of  motion  to  oe  correct)  woola  (D  ky 

draw  the  moon.    From  the  known  dis-  ^11  points  of  the  curve,  so  that  the  law  of 

tance  and  motion  of  the  moon,  this  line  yanation  of  the  force  in  the  same  ellipse 

P  M  is  found  to  be  about  sixteen  feet.  ^ 

The  distance  of  the  moon  is  about  sixty  is  represented  solely  by  t^^tt^     If  C  d, 

times  the  radius  of  the  earth,  and  there-  ^^J"J 

fore  if  the  law  of  the  central  force  in  .this  g^^.  are  drawn  so  that  7^,  is  not  the 

instance  were  such  as  has  hten  siipposed,  (^  ^)' 

the  force  at  the  eaith*s  surface  would  same  at  every  point,  the  curve  ceases  to 

l>e  60  times  60,  or  3600  times  stronger,  be  an  ellipse  whose  focus  is,  at  S,  as 

and  at  the  earth's  surface,  the  central  Newton  has  shewn  in  the  same  work. 

force  would  make  a  body  fall  through  ^    ,.     ,      , .  ^  (DA)« .    ^       ,  ,    , 

3600  times  16  feet  mono  nunute.    Ga-  The  hneto  which  -^^  is  found  to  be 

through  the  focus  at 

the  longest  axis  of  the 

unvaiying  force,  woiUd  be  pro-  ^^-f--*---^;  the  curve; -this  line 

portional  to^hrsquaies  of  the  times*du.  «  «^ed  ^^5  ^'^l^*  '^fy.^.T''^^  "  "} 

Sag  which  the  iSrce  was  exerted,  and  ^^"^  proporUonal  to  the  two  pnncipal 

therefore  aoc<»ding  to  these  laws,  a  ^^ 


^^S^y  tir^'^ousiy''^iII  "^^^yj^T;  ^r  ^'""^  ""^  revolution 

blishSl^Tnumerolirapwi^  round  the  whole  ellipse,  or,  as  it  is  com- 

With  this  confirmatum  of  Ae  suppo-  ^^^  ,,  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  „^^  ^^  ^^^^  i, 

Sttion,  Newton  prOOeeded  to  tne  purely  gtven,  on  vccoont  of  peculiar  properties  belonging 

geometrical  calcidation  of  the  law  of  ?>  it :  but  Uie  term^**  ^S**'*?!.**^  ^?K")L!l!!*ff  ST 

r^il-^^  1*  2^*^.""-^!- *^  imtm^hm  •  '««  to  the  place  towwtta  which  the  force  la  di- 

Ctntnpetal*  ioree  neceisary  to  mage  a  rected,w]icUwrornotaitiiatedlnUieceiitf«oftlM 

1  ia  tlis  cttdaan^  tuffi  currt* 
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monly  called,  the  periodie  time,  bean  the  bis  will  fall  upon  ma    It  wfll  wmoxak 

same  ratio  to  the  unit  of  time  as  the  to  giving  me  to  understand,  that  I  most 

whole  area  of  the  ellipie  does  to  the  area  cease  to  profess  AstitniomY»  after  I  hste 

described  in  that  unit.    The  area  of  the  grown  old  in  the  l)elief  of  these  opinions, 

whole  ellipse  is  proportional  in  different  having  been  hitherto  gainsayed  by  no 

ellipses  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  one, — and,  in  short,  I  must  give  iq»  Ans* 

two  principal  axes,  and  the  area  de-  tria  itself,  if  room  is  no  longer  to  be  left 

scribed  in  an  unit  of  time  is  proportional  in  it  for  philosophical  liberty.**    He  was. 

toSCx  DA,  that  is  to  say,  IS  in  the  sub-  however,  tranquillized,  in  a  mreat  degrat, 

,,..'*•      *  o  r.«     TkM       I^*'  by  the  reply  of  his  friend,  who  told  him 

duplicate  ratio  of  S  C«  x  D**.  or^,  ^^  „  the  book  is  only  prolubited  as 

when  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  contrary  to  the  decree  pronounced  bftlia 

square  of  the  distance  S  C  ;  and  in  the  holy  oficetwoy^  ago.    ThishMbecn 

ellipse,  as  we  have  said  ah^ady,  this  is  !»rtly  occasioned  by  a  Neaped^  mook 

equal  to  a  third  proportional  to  the  (Fowanm),  who  was  spreadinff  tess 

principal  axes;   consequently  the  pe-  notions  by  publishing  them  m  Itahan, 

riodic  times  in  different  ellipses,  whfeh  ^*^oe  were  arising  dangorona  eona. 

are  proportional  to  the  whole  areas  of  jpenoes  and  opinions:  and  iMsite,  Qft- 

the  elliiwes  dhwtly,  and  the  areas  de-  W«o  was  at  the  same  tune  plmiw  *■ 

scribed  in  the  unit  of  time  inversdy.  •«>» »* Rome  witti  too ""^yajwy 

are  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  rcc  Copernicus  has  been  Mmcned  m  tta 

tande  of  the  axes  directly,  and  subdu-  •"»?  manner  for  some  Ime^  «&  ^5!*  ■ 

plicatly  as  a  third  propcational  to  the  the  beginning  of  his  first  book.    B^bf 

axesinversdy;  that  is  to  say,  the  squares  <*tainmff  a  permission,  they  nm  be 

of  these  times  are  proportional  lo  the  ^  W^«»1«W»^  ?»»"?!*«« 

cubes  of  the  longest  axes,  which  Is  «!«>)  by  the  learned  andddlM  m  tins 

Kepler*slaw.  seienoe,  both  at  Roma  and  tnroiyiBBt 

aU  Italy,    llieni  is  therefore  no  gnnnd 

Chaptbe  VIII,  ^  your  alarm,  either  in  Italy  or  Anatziaj 

mv    1?  M  iviL.--^   In         r  <^y  ^oep  jouraelf  within  boandi^  ana 

The  Epttome  wrommied  at  RofM^Lo'  pot  a  guud  upon  tow  own 

garilJ^ic  TaUes^TrialqfCiMa'  *^We  ahaU nitdiJrirnpon _^ 

land^Rudolph^ne  TMet'-^Deaih-^  tj^^ni^  that  they  were  dhrSedL  onlim 

Conclunon.  dan  of  manv  of  his  cthar  oobliialioHL 

Kepler's  *'  Epitome/*  almost  iinmedi«  into  three  parts,  AstronemiwlL  IHwwiaa^ 

ately  on  its  appearance,  enjoyed  tiie  ho*  and  AstroioglaaL    Ho  mnnliiM  Ihit 

nour  of  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  comets  move  in  almii^fat  BMib  wttll  * 

work  of  Copernicus,  on  the  list  of  bookt  varying  deeree  of  veloet^k    htt'^'^ 

prohibited  by  the  congregation  of  the  ries  have  sbewn  that  they  obeif^ 

Index  at  Rome.    He  was  considerably  laws  of  motion  aa  the  pmnetit 

alarmed  on  receiving  this  intcUigenoe,  firom  them  only  in  the  earlrai 

anticipating  that  it  might  occasion  Afll«  tricity  of  theur  orbita.    In  te 

culties  in  publishing  his  future  .writings,  book,  which  CDntuna  the  F* 

His  words  to  Remus,  who  had  oommnni*  Comets,  there  is  a  pmsahig 

cs^ted  the  news  to  him,  are  as  follows : —  comets  come  oat  from  the 

"  I  learn  from  vour  letter,  for  the  first  parts  of  ether*  aa  whales  i 

time,  that  mybooK  is  pohibited  at  Rome  from  the  depth  ef  the  saai 

and  Florence.    Iparticulartybgj^ofyou,  gestion  is  thrown  out  iSMr 

to  send  me  the  exact  wonu  ofthe  oeivr  comets  are  somethmg^  of  flie 

sure,  and  that  you  will  inform  me  whe-  silkwomis,  end  aie  wmM 

ther  that  censure  would  be  a  snare  for  sumed  in  spinning  tMr  own  ti 
the  author,  if  he  were  caught  in  Italjr,  or       Amoag  nw  ouer  kbeiloae 

whether,  if  taken,  he  womd  be  eiyoined  menta,  Kepler'  vet  fiwnd  lime  tf 

a  recantation.    It  is  also  of  consequence  enlate  tablca  of  kyrtthi,  ^  I 

for  me  to  know  whether  ^ere  is  any  been  one  of  the  fait  mGewnenyliK 

chance  of  the  same  censure  being  ex-  ciate  the  full  importmiee  if  ue  ' 

tended  into  Austria.    For  if  this  m  so,  they  affiotd  to  tna  numw    *  ^~ 

not  only  riiatt  I  never  again  find  a  printer  In  1618  he  wrela  telda 

there,  but  also  the  copies  which  tiie  liard:*'T1iereisa8eotti~ 

booksdler  has  left  in  Austria  al  Bijy  dfr-  name  has  esaapait  pjf  m 

sire  will  be  endangered,  and  the  ultimate  made  n  fimMoe       "* 
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an  nead  of  multiplieation  and  division  is  me  forthwith  to  conceive  the  germ  of  a 

sapi^ied  by  mere  addition  and  subtrac-  legitimate  demonstration,  which  during 

tkHi ;  and  he  does  it  without  sines.    But  that  same  winter  I  attempted,  without 

even  he  wants  a  table  of  tangents  *,  and  reference  to  lines  or  motion,  or  flow,  or 

the  vvdety,  frequency,  and  difficulty  of  any  other  which  I  may  call  sensible 

the  additions  and  subtractions,  in  some  quality/* 

caaes,  is  greater  than  the  labour  of  mul-  *'  Now  to  answer  the  question ;  what  is 

ts{dyiqfl[  uid  dividing.*"  the  use  of  logarithms  ?  Exactly  what  ten 

Ke^er  dedicated  his  "  Ephemeris'*  for  years  ago  was  announced  by  their  author, 

1620  to  the  author  of  thi8.celel>rated  in-  Napier,  and  which  may  be  told  in  these 

ventioa«  Baron  Napier,  of  Merohistoun :  words. — Wheresoever  in  common  arith- 

and  in  1624,  published  what  he  called  metio,  and  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  come  two 

**  Chilias  Logarithmorum/*  containing  numbers  to  he  multiplied  together,  there 

the  Napierianioffarithms  of  the  quotients  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  is  to  be  taken ; 

of  100,000  divided  by  the  first  ten  num-  where  one  number  is  to  be  divided  by 

bars,  then  proceeding  by  the  quotients  of  another,  the  difference ;  and  the  num- 

every  ten  to  100,  and  by  hundreds  to  ber  corresponding  to  this  sum  or  differ- 

100,000.  In  the  supplement  published  the  ence,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  the 

following  year,  is  a  ciu'ious  notice  of  the  required   product  or    quotient.     This, 

manner  m  which  this  subtle  contrivance  I  say,  is  the  use  of  logarithms.    But 

wasat  first  received:  "In  the  year  1621,  in  the    same   work  in  which  I  gave 

when  1  had  gone  into  Upper  Austria,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  principles,  I 

had  conferred  everywhere  with  those  could  not  satisfy  the  unfledged  anth- 

skilled  in  mathematics,  on  the  subject  of  metical  chickens,  greedy  of  facilities, 

Napier's  logarithms,  I  found  that  those  and    gaping    with    their  beaks    wide 

whose    pri^ence   had   increased,  and.  qpen,  at  the  mention  of  this  use,  as 

whose  readiness  had  diminished,  thorough  ii  to  bolt  down  every  particular  gobbet, 

a£;e,  were  hesitating  whether  to  adqpt  till  they  are  crammed  with  my  precepti- 

this  new  sort  of  numbers,  instead  of  cles.*' 

m  table   of  sines;  because  th^   said  The  year' 162Q  was  marked  by  the  ca- 

it  was   disgraceful  to  a  profenor  of  tastrophe  of  a  singular  adventure  which 

mathematics  to  exult  like  a  child  at  befell  Kepler's  mother,  Catharine,  then 

some  compendious  mefliod  of  woridnff,  nearly  seventy  years  old,  and  by  which 

and  meanwhile  to  admit  a  form  of  cal-  he  had  l)een  greatly  harassed  and  an- 

culation,  resting  on  no  l^^itimate  proof,  noyed  during  several  years.    From  her 

and  which  at  some  time  might  entapg^  youth  she  h&d  been  noted  for  a  rude  and 

us  in  error,  when  we  least  feared  it  passionate  temper,  which  on  the  present 

Tb^  complained  that  Niq[ner*s  demon-  occasion  involved  her  in  serious  diffi- 

stration  rested  on  a  fiction  of  geometri-  culties.    One  of  her  female  acquaint- 

cal  motion,  too  loose  and  slippery  for  a  anee,  whose  mannor  of  life  had  been  by 

sound  method  of  reasonable  aeoionstra-  no  means  unblemished,  was  attacked 

tion  to  be  founded  on  itt*      '*  This  led  after  a  miscarriage  by  violent  head- 

adies,  and  Cathiuine,  who  had  often 

K^^t^SSRtaJtiir^^  ^^^^  occasion  to  sneer  at  her  noto^ 

itott— •fwfitiatHitoieturjy>thwtoM>XiH|  rious  reputation,  was  accused  with  hav- 

*•  <^  °***yi!f^  ^l^mSuL  !Si!!Sr^**^"*"  *^  produced  these  consequences,  by 

i  TuTvM  iC  eSSSoirtrifS]^  BMui^  to  the  administration  of  poisonous  potions. 

Nc«toa'«*'Fiuxioiw,^aiidtA£Kt,  Napier^  idM  of  She  repelled  the  charge  with  violence, 

lofviUuB.  u  id««ti«i  with  thmt  m^tW  of  con-  and  instituted  an  action  of  scandal  against 


a  few  of  bi«  deflnitions,  this  persou,  but  wss  uulucky  (according 

'  "•'■  ^"^li'w  JiSiruT SSSSarVaS  ^  Kepl^*.  «t«teinent)  in  (he  choice  of  a 

throufl^  cfMi  inifnviitaL  In  t^Mi  tiiM»r~  ~  voung  doctor,  whom  she  employed  as 

3  Dtt.  A  line  te  Mid  to  diasinith  to  •  ohwtw  ont  her  advocate.   Considerimr  the  suit  to  be 

{r^o#t^;,:!r^  ^eiy  mstructive,  he  delaySl  its  termina- 

ttonai  to  the  nmaimOat,  tiou  during  five  years,  until  the  judge 

•  Dor.  Tbo  ^^rl^^^iJS  &\}!J^JSS^i!L  b«fo»  whom  it  was  tried  was  displaced. 

laocoM*  oBifatiii^rrWiaiti  tiw  xaAioft  hm  He  was  succeeded  by  another,  already  m- 


{"^g^gdto *S? ■*A/'**'^^*'^te'Sft'  *^  disposed  against  Catharine  Kepler,  who 

Iiom!    (Shlki '%9vi£mMw  «m^  ^  ^^^  occasion-had  taunted  him  with 

«iMcri|pik^Kdiabar|i  wii.)        ^  ^«^_  his  sud^en  accession  to  wealth  from  a 

"         --  «^  -  ^^  inferior  situation.    Her  opponent. 


TWo  iMt  dtiBilios  coatalm  wbat  wc  ahoald  new 
Ml  Iht  JitifiBjIri  oqttolloa  bctwttm  •  aovktr 


W^tiM  ViiPfSSMfiS  f«dpf9«i«  wwre  of.this.  advantage,  tuned  the^  ta- 
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b]€s  on  her.  and  in  her  turn  becune  the  this  invitation  an  affi'tmt  wu  put  np<m 

accuser.    The  end  of  Ihe  matter  wat,  Kepler  by  his  early  patrons,  the  Statefl 

that  in  July,  1620,  Catharine  irm  im-  of  Styria,  who  ordered  all  the  copie*  of 

prisoned,  and  condemned  to  tlie  torture,  his  "  Calendar,"  for  1621,  to  tie  pobUdjf 

Kepler  waa  then  at  Lin,  hut  m  soon  burnt.    Kepler  declares  that  the  leuon 

as  he  lenmed  his  mother's  dan^r,  hur-  of  this  was,  that  he  had  given  preee- 

ricd  to  the  scene  of  trial.    He  found  the  dence  in  the  title-page  to  ttie  Statea  ot 

charges  against  her  supported  only  by-  Upper  Ens,  in  whose  service  im  tbcn 

evidence  which  never  could  have  been  was,  above  Styria.    As  this  bi^pened 


listened  to,  if  her  own  intemperate  con-  during  his  absence  in  Wirtembn|^  dwas 
duct  had  not  given  advantage  to  her  immediately  coupled  bj  rumour  nilh 
adversaries.  He  arrived  in  timetoaave  his  hasly  deparlure  fromljni;  itwu 
her  from  the  question,  but  she  was  not  said  that  he  had  incurred  the  Empttia'i 
finally  acquitted  and  released  from  pri-  displeasure,,  and  that  a  large  anni  wn 
son  till  November  in  the  following  year,  set  upon  his  head.  At  this  period  Hat- 
Kepler  then  returned  to  hira,  leavioK  thias  had  been  succeeded  bj  Fnfr 
behind  him  his  mother,  whose  apirtt  nand  III,,  who  still  continued  io  K^er 
seemed  in  no  degree  broken  by  the  un-  his  barren  title  of  itnpoial  nulhtnM- 
expected  turn  in  the  course  of  her  liti.  tician. 

gation.    She  immediately  commenced  In  1624  Kepler  went  to  VwaM.  ■■ 

a  nevr  action  for  costs  and  damages  the  hopes  of  getting  money  to  nuoufctl 

against  the  same  antagonist,  but  this  lheRudoIphineTables,butwaso1]%idto 

was  stopped  by  her  death,  in  April  1623|  be  satisfied  with  the  sum  d  SOMioiiM 

in  her  seventy-fifth  year.  and  vrith  recommendattxy  tetten  to  tin 

In  1620  Kepler  was  viuted  1^  Sir  State*  of  Suabia.  from  vrtwm  hs  ■!■» 

Henry  Wotton,  the  English  ambaasadcff  collected  some  inoDey  doe  to  dM  va- 

at  Venice,  who  finding  tum,  as  indeed  peror.    On  his  return  bs  raviJM  tlii 

he  might  have  beeafoimd  at  every  period  UniveTaity  of  Tabiiuieii,  where  ha  feoaA 

of  his  lifit,  oimresaed  by  pecuniary  diffi*  his  old  preceptor,  Mistlni,  itiB  iSn, 

culties,  urged  nimto^overtoEngland,  but  almost  worn    out  with   old    i|iw 

where  he  assured  him  of  a  welcome  Miistlin  had  well  deserved  tbs  itgm 

and  honouraUe  reception;  but  Ke^er  Kepler  always  ^ipears  to  have'emr* 

could  not  resolve  upon    the    proptucd  tainedfbrhim;  he  had  treated  Unwifii 

journey,  although  in  hia  letter*  he  oOen  great  liberal]                  >  :      i         -    "., 

returned  to  tlie  conuderation  of  it.    In  whereheref  i~'     '.>  ji ,  <  iw  ..ri'  leiiiiii.t- 

one  of  them,  dated  a  year  later,  he  says,  ration  for  hL^  ins(riiciiuTt.     KepWr  toolc 

"The  firea  of  civil  war  are  ru^ng  in  every  oppori unity  d  sliening  his  grati- 

Germany— they  who  are  opposed  to  the  tnde ;  eves  whilst  he  was  straggling  with 

honour  of  the  empire  are  getting  the  poverty  he  contrived  to  send  his  dd 

upper  hand — everything  in  mv  neigh-  maater  a  handsome  silver  cup,  in  ae* 

bourhoodseema  abandoned  to  flame  and  knowled^jig  Ihe  receipt  of  which  Miist- . 

destruction.    Shall  I  then  cross  the  sea,  lini»s,-~"yDur  motlier  had  taken  it 

whither  Wotton  invites  rae?    I,  a  Ger-  into  her  hend  that  you  owed  me  twft 

man  ?  a  lover  of  firm  land  7  who  dread  hundred  flwins,  and  had  brought  fifteen 

theconfinement  of  an  island?  whopre-  florins  and  a  chandelier  towards  reducii^ 

sage  its  dangers,  and  must  drag  along  the  debt,  which  1  advised  her  to  send  Uf; 

with  me  ray  little  wife  and  flock  of  chit  you.  I  asked  her  to  stay  to  dinner,  whidi' 

dren  ?      Besides  my  son    Louis,  now  she  refused  :    however,  we  handselled 

thirteen  years  old,  I  have  a  marriage-  yonr  cnp,as.  youknowshe  isoE  attiirstjti 

able  daughter,  a  two-year  old  »m  by  my  temperament." 

second  marriage,  an  infant  dau^ter,  and  The  pubUcalion  ot  the  Kudolphina^ 

its    mother  but  just    recovenng  -from  Tables,  which  Kepler  always    had  sw 

her  confinement."    Six  years  later,  he  much  at  heart,  nas  again  delayed,  nol'' 

sa][a  again, — "As  soon  as  the  Rudfd-  withstanding  tlie  recent  grant,    by  till. 

EbineTablesarepubKshed.myderire.will  disturtMncei  ori sing  out  of  the  two  par*, 

e  to  find  a  place  where  I  can  lecture  ties  into  whicli  the   Reformation  iitjg 

on  Ihem  to  ft  considerable  assembly ;  if  divided  the  u)^o1e  of  Germany.  Keplert 

possible,  in  Germany;  if  not,  why  then  library  was  <^i  ak^d  \\n  by  desire  of  lhB> 

in  Italy,  France,   the- Netberlaiids,  or  Jesuits,  and  i^-liuni:  but  liis  connexioa 

England,  provided'tbe  salary  ii  ade-  wHh  the  ImiuiuU  Court  secured  lo  him 

quale  for  a  traveller."  his  ownpenoDiU  indemnily.    Tiienf'ol' 

InthesameyeorinwUcbberacetved  lowed  a  popular  insurrection,  and  the 
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peanntryblockadedLinz/sothatitwas  for  by  this  means  it  may  come  io  be 

not  imtU  1 627  that  these  celebrated  tables  corrected/' 

finiUy  made  their  appearance,  the  ear-  This  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest 

liett  cakulated  on  the  supposition  that  announcements  of  the  method  of  deter- 

the   planets   move    in    elliptic    orbits,  mining  longitudes  by  occultations ;  the 

Ftolemv't  tables  had  been  succeeded  by  imperf^t  theory  of  tiie  moon  long  re- 

the  **  Alphofinne/*  so  called  from  Al-  mained  a  principal  obstacle  to  its  Intro- 

pivmso.  King  of  Castile,  who,  in  the  duction  in  practice.    Another  interesting 

thirteenth  century,  was  •  an  enlightened  passage  connected  with  the  same  object 

patron  of  astronomy.    After  the  disco-  may  be  introduced  here.    In  a  letter  to 

▼eriei  of  Copernicus,  thew  again  made  his  friend  Cruger,  [dated  in  1616,  Kep- 

wayibr  the  Prussian,  or  Prutenic  tables,  ler  says:   "You  propose  a  method  of 

calculated  by  his  pupils  Reinhold  and  observmg  the  distances  of  places  by  sun- 

Rheticus.     Tbeae  remained  in  us^  till  dials  and  automata.  It  is  good,  but  needs 

the  obaerfations  of  TychoBrahe  showed  a  very  accurate  practice,  and  confidence 

their  insufficiency,  and    Kepler's  new  in  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  clocks, 

theories  enabled  him  to  improve  upon  Let  there  be  only  one  clock,  and  let  it 

them.    The  necessary  types  for  these  be  transported ;  and  in  both  places  let 

tables  were  cast  at  Kepler*s  own  expense,  meridian  lines  be  drawn  with  which  the 

They  are  divided  into  four  parts,  the  clock  may  be  compared  when  brought. 

first  and  third  containing  a  variety  of  The  only  doubt  remaining  is,  whether  a 

logarithmic  and  other  tables,  for  the  greater  error  is  likely  from  the  unequal 

purpose  of  fadlitating  astronomical  cat-  tension  in  the  automaton,  and  fi*om  its 

culHtions.    In  the  second  are  tables  of  motion,  which  varies  with  the  state  of 

the  elements  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  air,  or  from  actually  measuring  the 

planets.    Tlie  fourth  gives  the  places  of  distances.    For  .if  we  trust  the  latter, 

1 000  stars  as  determined  by  Tycho,  and  we  can  easily  determine  the  longitudes  by 

also  at  the  end  his  table  of  refractions,  observing  the  differences  of  the  height 

which  appears  to  have  l>een  different  for  of  the  pole." 

the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.    Tycho  Brahe  In  an  Appendix  to  the  Rudolphine 

assumed  the  horizontal  refraction  of  the  Tables,  or,   as  Kepler  calls  it,    "an 

sun  to  be  7'  30^,  of  the  moon  8',  and  of  alms  doled  out  to  the  nativity  casters," 

the  other  stars  3'.    He  considered  all  he  has  shown  how  they  may  use  his 

refraction  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  in-  tables  for  their  astrological  predictions, 

sensible    above  45^    of   altitude,  and  Everything  in   liis  hands  became  an 

even  at  half  that  altitude  in  the  case  of  allegory ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  says» 

the  fixed  stars.     A  more  detailed  ac-  — "Astronomy  is  the  daughter  of  As- 

count  of  these  tables  is  here  obriously  trology,    and  this   modem   Astrology* 

unsuuable:  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  again,  ia  the  daughter  of  Astronomy, 

merely,  that  if  Kepler  had  done  nothing  bearing  something  of  the  lineaments  of 

in  the  course  of  his  whole  Ufe  but  con-  her  grandmother ;  and,  as  I  have  al- 

Mruct  these,  he  would  have  well  earned  ready  said,  this  foolish  daughter.  Astro* 

the  title  of  a  most  useful  and  indefati-  logy,  supports  her  wise  but  needy  mother, 

gable  calculator.  Astronomy,  from  the  profits  of  a  profes- 

Some  copies  of  these  tables  have  pre-  sion  not  generally   considered  credit- 
fixed  to  them  a  very  remarkable  map,  able.*' 

divided  bw  hour   hues,*  the  object  of  Soon  after  the  publication  of  these 

which  is  thus  exphuned  :^  tables,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  sent 

**  The  use  of  this  nautical  map  is,  that  him  a  golden  chain ;  and  if  we  remem- 

if  at  a  given  honr  the  place  of  the  moon  l)er  the  high  credit  in  which  Galileo 

is  known  bv  its  edge  being  ol)served  to  stood  at  this  time  in  Florence,  it  does 

touch  any  known  star,  or  the  edges  of  not  seem  too  much    to  attribute  this 

the  sun,  or  the  shadow  of  the  earth ;  honourable  mark  of  approbation  to  liis 

and  if  that  place  shall  (if  necessary)  be  representation  of  the  value  of  Kepler's 

reduced  from  apparent  to  real  by  clear-  services  to  astronomy.    This  was  soon 

ing  it  of  parallax;  and  if  the  hour  at  followed  by  a  new  and  final  change  in  his 

Uraniburg  be  computed  by  the  Rudol-  fortunes.    He  received  permission  from 

phine  tables,  when  the  moon  occupied  the  emperor  to  attach  himself  to  the 

that  true  place,  the  diflferenoe  will  show  celebrated  Duke  of  Friediand,  Albert 

tlie  obsenrer't  ^meridian,  whether  the  Wallenstein,  one  of  the  most  remark- 

inctnze  of theaboresbe  accmrate  ornot,  able  men  in  the  history  of  that  time. 
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Wallenslein  was  B  firmbdiever  in  lu-  24,D0O  florini  wen  dm  to  tn&diMly 

trology,  and  the  reception  Kepler  ex<  on  account  of  hii  talarf  front  tbe  em- 

perient^  t^  him  wu  probablj  due,  in  peror.    HisdaushtCTBuaaima,  ButMtrt 

greal  niea«ui-e,  to  hii  r^utation  in  that  ntdow,  managed  lo  obtain  a  put  of  OMM 

art.     However  that  may   be,  Kepler  anean  by  refUni^  to  0T«  m  TjAo 

found  in  him  a  more  munificent  pa-  Brahe'i  amerrationitilltaeridainMiran 

tron  than    any  one  of  his  three  em-  latisfied.    The  widow  ind  toUHnr  dlil- 

perors  ;  but  he  waa  not  destined  long  to  dien  were  1^'  is  Teiy  alnulgtatnad  dl^ 

enjoy  the  appearance  of  better  fortune,  eumstanca,  wlucb  induced  Lo^  Kap- 

Almosttlie  last  worknhich he  publiahed  ler*!  cMest  Mm,  to  print,  fbr  Qich' (det 

was  Bcommentaiyon  theletteraddreai-  one  of  tut  fatliei'B  worin,  wUcb  fatd 

ed,  by  the  minionary  Tenentio,  from  been  left  by'him  nmmWAeS.    Itint 

China,  to  the  Jeauiti  at  Ingolatadt.  The  not  wHhovt  mu^  rauduioe,  ia  canw- 

ol)j«ct  of  thia  communicAtion  was  to  ob-  quenee  of  a  ntpentitioQi  fcdiOf  triiUt 

tain  from  Europe  means  for  eariTing  he  did  not  attempt  to  cmiMd  Or  dajr. 

into  effect  a  projected  acheme  fbr  im-  Kepler   himtelf,   and  hia    wWHfallW, 

proving  tlw  Chineie  calendar.    In  ttni  Baitsdi,  had  been  em^fcred  famqpi^ 

essay  Kepler  maintuni  the  Opinion,  Ing  It  for  publication  M  tha  tnaa  at 

which  has  twen  discussed  with  ao  mmdi  th^  respecfire  deaths ;  ind  Latdt  aim- 

warmth  in  more  modem  times,  thai  the  ftnedthathedid&otamVDWdlflMtMk 

'jH  W>t  BB  Mb  to" 

„  cniTiiw  some  risk  of  a  nattir  Ma. 

them  backwards  from  a  much  more  re-  Thb  Imle  rtiapao^  bentifled  ft  "DMn 

cent  date.   Wallenstein  fVimished  him'  on  Lunar  Aatnmomy ;"   ud  fraa  ^ 

,_,.,_._,..,  __. IhirtrBte  flieMMniDMt 

present  thQUavneB  W  bs 

—  —  , ._--.., , .mc tmon aM Dod^ 

sorship  in  tbe  University  of  Rostodi,  in       ThenanxtiTemtbt  drMUilMtM* 
the    lUu *    '  " ^*^ 

araounte_  . .   .. _._. 

and  which  Ferdinand  would  riadlj  have  let  tells  ui  that  he  c 
Ininsferred  tothecbaree  of  Wallenstein,  thim  an  ddmapcrflmKHMmini  nDaa; 
still  remained  unsatisfied.  Kepler  made  in  which  ledaod  wbb  CBBSd  IMt:  Dlf 
a  last  attempt  to  obtain  them  at  Ratia-  racoto  seemed  to  him  analogoua  to  tbe 
bon,  where  the  imperial  meetiiw  was  names  be  found  in  the  hisloiy  of  Scot- 
held,  but  without  success.  The  nliKue  land,  the  neiphbourinf:  country.  Robt- 
and  vexation  occasioned  by  his  fhiilleffi  tiildis  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  windi 
joumey  brought  on  b  feter,  which  nn-  to  manners,  iind  used  to  collect  herb* 
expectedly  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  to  use  in  im  inoanlations  on  tlie  udes 
early  part  of  November,  1630,  m  his  of  Mount  Httln,  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
fifty-ninlh  year.  His  old  master,  MKit-  John.  Duracolo  cut  ojien  oue  ot  \as 
Un,  survived  him  fbr  about  a  year,  ij-  mother's  bu^,  in  punishment  of  which 
ing  at  the  see  of  dghty^one.  she  sold  bun    1o  some  traders,   nho 

Kepler  lei)  behind  him  two  diiidnn  brongU  Mm  to  Denmark,  where  he  lie- 
by  his  lirst  wife,  Susanna  and  Louii;  and  came  aeqnainted  with  Tycho  Urahe. 
three  sons  and  two  daughters,  Sebald,  On  lus  retmu  to  Iceland,  Kiolxhililis 
Cordelia,FViedman,Hildebert,BiidAnnB  recaved  him  liindly,  and  was  delighted 
Maria,  by  his  widow.  SusamiB  inar-  with  theprogrt^s  he  had  made  in  astro- 
ried,  a  few  months  More  her  bthet'i  nomy.  She  lljtn  informod  him  of  the 
death,  apbyaiciannamedJacobBBrtsdi,  existence  of  iirliilii  Epirits,  or  demons, 
the  same  who  Utterly  assisted  Keplei^  from  whom,  .ilihougb  no  Itaveller  her- 
in  preparing  his  "  Ephemerts."  He  died  self,  she  acquired  a  knowledge  of  other 
very  shortly  after  Kepler  himself.  Louis  connbries,  ami  tsiiecially  or"^a  very  re- 
studied  medicine,  uid  died  in  1663,  markable  counlry.  called  Livania.  Du- 
whilst  practising  as  b  physician  at  racoto  reqne^tin^  further  informalion, 
Konigsterg.  The  other  diildren  died  the  necessary  CLitraonies  were  perfonncd 
young.  for  invoking  the  demon ;  Duracoto  and 

Upon  Kepler'sdeaththe1>nkeof  Fried-  his  mother  enveloped  their  heads  in  ther 

land  caused  an  inventorf  to  be  taken  of  clothing,  and  presently  "  the  screaking  of 

his  etTecta,  wban  it  ^peared  that  new  ■  hanh  dlaaonant  voia  btgaa  to  tpak- 


extended  ancient  olwervatlons  of  the  without  B., 

hinese  were  obtuned  by  computing  miriiw  some  risk  ot  B  i 

them  backwards  from  a  much  more  re-  Thb  Imle  rtiapto^  tsentiflei 

cent  date.   Wallenstein  fVimished  him'  on  Lunar  Astronomy :"   ta 

with  an  assistant  for  his  calculations,  and  intended  to  ilhistrate  nie  I 

with  a  printing  press ;  and  through  'his  which  would  present  thtilia .    .     . 

influence  nominated  him  to  the  profes-  astrotiOmer  livm^  'T""  ^  Bod^ 
sorship  in  the  University  of  Rostodi,  in       The  nanktive  m  tba  drMU  iB  |Mt 

the    Duchy    of   Mecklenbu^       His  the  month  of  a  neraonajB,  aMMCd 

1  the  impeHal  treasury,  which  racoto,  the  son  of  an  ImmOb  ~~"* 


amountedat  this'time  to  BOOO'orowna,   tress,  of  the  name  of  VUttdlAib    Kb* 
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is'the  IcriMctic  tcnmie.**  The  island  of  volumes.    The  plan  met  no  encourage- 

Lhrania  it  situated  in  the  depths   of  ment,  and  nothing  was  published  but  a 

•ther,  at  the  distance  of  about  250000  single  folio  volume  of  letters  to  and  from 

nukt;  theroad  thence  or  thither  is  very  Kepler,  which  seem  to  have  furnished 

addom.  opcii»   and   even   when    it   is  the  principal  materials  for  the  memoir 

ptaeabte,  mankind  find  the  journey  a  prefixed  to  them.    After  various  un- 

moet  diffieiilt  and  dangerous  one.    The  availing  attempts  to  interest  different 

deawn  toeribes  the  method  employed  learned  bodies  in  their  appearance,  the 

by  hit  leUow  spirits  to  convey  such  manuscripts  were   purchased    for   the 

tiwvelkn  as  are  thought  fit   for  the  library  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  Euler, 

undertaking:  **  We  bring  no  sedentary  Lexell,  and  Kraft,  undertook  to  examine 

people  into  oar  company*  no  corpulent  them,  and  select  the  most  interesting 

or  oelieate  persons ;  but  we  pick  out  parts  for  publication.  The  result  of  this 

thoee  who  waate  their  lifo  in  the  con-  examination  does  not  appear. 
tiaual  nia  of  post-horaes,  or  who  sail        Kepler*s  body  was  buried  in  St  Pe* 

frequenthr  to  the  Indies ;  who  are  ao-  ter*s  churchyard  at  Ratisbon,  and  a 

customea  to  live  upon  biscuit,  garlic,  simple  inscription  was  placed  on  his 

dried  fish,  and  such  abominable  feeding,  tombstone.     This    appears    to    have 

Those  withered  old  hags  are  exactly  nt  been  destroied  not  long  after,  in  the 

for  us,  of  whom  the  story  is  familiar  course  of  the  wars  which  still  deso- 

that  they  travel  immense  mstanoes  bjf  lated  the  country.    In  1786,  a  proposal 

night  on  goats,  and  forks,  and  old  petti-  was  made  to  erect  a  marble  monument 

coats.    The  Germans'  do  not  suit  us  to  his  memory,  but  nothing  was  done, 

at  all ;   but  we  do  not  reject  the  dry  Kastner,  on  whose  authority  it  is  men- 

Spaniards.'*    This  extract  will  probably  tioned,  says  upon  this,  rather  bitterly, 

be  sufficient  to  show  the  style  of  the  that  it  matters  little  whether  or  not  Grer- 

work.    The  inhabitants  of  Livania  are  many,  having  almost  refused  him  bread 

represented   to   be   divided   into   two  during  his  life,  should,  a  century  and  a 

classes,  the  Privolvans  and  Subvplvans,  half  after  his  death,  offer  him  a  stone. , 
by  whom  are  meant  those  supposed  to        Delambre  mentions,  in  his  History  of 

live  in  the  hemisphere  facing  the  earth.  Astronomy,  that  this  design  was  resumed 

which  b  called  the  Volva,  and  those  on  in  1803  by  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Con- 

the  opposite  hAlf   of  the  moon :    Iwt  stance,  and  that  a  monument  has  been 

there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  ao-  erect^  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Ra- 

count   given   of  the    various   pheno*'  tisbon,  near  the  place  of  his  interment, 

mena  as  respects  these  two  classes:    In  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  sur- 

some  notes  which  were  added  some  time  mounted  by  a  sphere ;  in  the  centre  is 

after  the  book  was  first  written,  are  placed  a  bust  of  Kepler,  in  Carrara 

some  odd  insights  into  Kepler*s  method  marble.  Delambre  does  not  mention  the 

of  composing.  Fiolxhildis  had  been  made  original  of  the  bust ;  but  says  it  is  not 

to  invoke  the  demon  with  twenty-one  unlike  the  figure  engraved  in  the  front  is- 

characters ;  Kepler  dedares,  in  a  note,  piece  of  the  Rudolphine  Tables.    That 

that  he  cannot  remember  why  he  fixed  frontispiece  consists  of  a  portico  of  ten 

on  this  number,  "  except  because  that  is  pillars,  supporting  a  cupola  covered  with 

the  number  of  letters  in  Aitronomia  astronomical    emblems.      Copernicus, 

Copemicana,    or    because   there   are  Tycho  Brahe,  Ptolemy,  Hipparchus,  and 

twentv-one  combinations  of  the  planets,  ot her  astronomers,  are  seen  among  them. 

two    together,    or   l)ecause   there   are  In  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  com- 

twenty-one  different  throws  upon  two  mon  pedestal  is  a  plan  of  tlie  observatory 

dice."    The  dream  is  abruptly  termi-  at   Uraniburg ;    in  another,  a  printing 

n^ted  by  a  storm,  in  which,  says  Kep-  press ;  in  a  third  is  the  figure  of  a  man, 

kr,  **  1   suddenly  waked ;  the  Demon,  meant  for  Kepler,  seated  at  a  table.    He 

Duracoto,    and  Fiolxhildis  were  gone,  is  identified  by  the  titles  of  his  works, 

and  inst^  of  their  eovered  heads,  I  which  are  round  him ;  but  the  whole  is 

found    myself  rolled   up   among   the  so  small  as  to  convey  very  little  idea  of 

blankets.**  his  figure  or  countenance.     The  only 

Besidei  this  trifiie,  Kepler  left  behind  portrait  known  of  Kepler  was  given  by 

him  a  vast  mass  of  unpuolished  writings,  him  to  his  assistant  Gringaliet,  who  pre- 

which  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  his  sented  it  to  Bemegger ;  and  it  was  placed 

biographer,  Hantsch.  In  1714,  Uantsch  by  the  latter  in  the  library  at  Strasbuiig. 

issiMed  a  protpeotut  for  publishing  them  Hahtsch  had  a  copy  taken  for  the  purpose 

by^  tubecr^^itum»  m  tiranfy-.two  foUo  of  engraving  it,  but  died  before  ^it  was 
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completed.  A  portrait  of  Kepler  is  en- 
graved in  the  seventh  part  of  Boissard's 
Jiibliotlieca  Clialcoejaphica.  It  is  not 
known  wlience  this  was  taken,  but  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  a  copy  of  that  which 
was  engraved  by  desire  of  Bemegger  in 
1020.  Tlie  hkeness  is  said  not  to  have 
been  well  preserved.  "  His  heart  and 
jrenius,**  says  Kiistner,  **  are  faithfully 
depicted  in  his  writings ;  and  that  may 
console  us,  if  we  cannot  entirely  trust 
his  portrait."  In  the  preceding  pages,  it 
has  been  endeavoured  to  select  such 
passages  from  his  writings  as  might 
throw  the  greatest  light  on  his  character, 
with  a  subordinate  reference  only  to  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  treated.  In 
conclusion,  it  maybe  well  to  support  the 
opinion  which  has  been  ventured  on  the 
real  nature  of  his  triumphs,  and  on  the 
clangor  of  attempting  to  follow  his  me- 
thod in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  by  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  Delambre,  as  well 
vn  his  failures  as  on  his  success.  "Con- 


sidering these  matters  in  another  point  of 
view,  it  is  not  impossible  to  convince 
ourselves  that  Kepler  may  have  been 
always  the  same.  Ardent,  restless, 
burnmg  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
discoveries,  he  attempted  everything; 
and  having  once  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
one,  no  labour  was  too  hard  for  nim  in 
following  or  verifying  it  All  his  at- 
tempts had  not  the  same  success^  and» 
in  fact,  that  was  impossible.  Those 
which  have  failed  seem  to  us  only 
fanciful ;  those  which  have  been  more 
fortunate  appear  sublime.  When  in 
search  of  that  which  really  existed,  he 
has  sometimes  found  it ;  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  a  chimera,  he 
could  not  but  fail;  but  even  there  he 
unfolded  the  same  qualities,  and  that  ob- 
stinate perseverance  that  must  triumph 
over  all  difficulties  but  those  whicli  are 
insurmountable*." 

*  Jliktoire  derAstronomieModerne,  Parif,182l. 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


I.  * 


TlMfbUowiDg  life  it  sobsUiDtitlly  a  translation  from  that  in  the  "  Biographic  Universelle/'  by 
M. Biot,  the  rery  learned  French  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher;  and  to  the 
kmdoess  of  this  distinguished  individual  we  feel  deeply  indebted,  for  allowing  us  to  pre- 
tent  this  number  to  our  readers.  Those  alterations  only  have  been  made,  which  we  con- 
sidered might  render  the  treatise  more  adapted  for  the  objects  which  the  Society 
has  in  view. 


Isaac  Nk^iton  was  born  at  Wools-  time  with  extraordinary  accuracy.    A 

thorpe,   in   Lincolnshire,  on  the  25th  new  windmiU,  of  peculiar  construction, 

December,  1642  (O.  S.)    the  year    in  having  been  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 

which  Galileo  died.  At  his  birth  he  was  Grantham,  Newton  manifested  a  strong 

so  small  and  weak  that  his  life  was  de-  desire  to  discover  the  secret  of  its  me- 

spaired  of.    At  the  death  of  his  father,  chanism ;  and  he  accordingly  w:ent  so 

w-hich  took  place  while  he  was  yet  an  often  to  watch  the  workmen  employed  in 

infant,  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  of  erecting  it,  that  he  was  at  lengtn  able  to 

which  his  family  had  been  in  posses-  construct  a  model,  which  also  turned 

si  on  several  years,  became  his  herita^.  with  the  wind,  and  worked  'as  well  as 

In  a  short  time    his  mother  mamed  the  mill  itself ;  but  with  this*  difference, 

n^ain ;  but  this  new  alliance  did  not  that  he  had  added  a  mqtise  in  Ihe  inte- 

intorfere  with  the  performance  of  her  rior,  which  he  called  the  miller,  because 

duties  towards  her  son.    She  sent  him,  it  directed  the  mill,  and  ate  up  the  flour, 

at  an  early  age,  to  the  school  of  his  native  as  a  *real  miller  might  do.    A  certain 

village,  and  afterwards,  on  attaining  his  acquaintance  with  drawing  was  neces- 

twelfth  year,  to  the  neighbouring  town  sary  in  these  operations;   to  this  art, 

of  Grantham,  that  he  might  be  instructed  though  without  a  master,  he  success- 

in  the  classics.    Her  intention,  however,  fully  applied  himself.    "Die  walls  of  his 

was  not  to  make  her  son  a  mere  scholar,  closet  were  soon  covered  with  designs 

but  to  give  him  those  first  principles  of  of  all  sorts,  either  copied  from  others,  or 

education  which  were  considered  neces-  taken  from  nature.    These  mechanical 

sary  for  every  gentleman,  and  to  render  pursuits,  which  already  implied  consider- 

him  able  to  manage  his  own  estate,  able  powers  of  invention  and  observa- 

After  a  short  period,  therefore,  she  re-  tion,  occupied  his  attention  to  such  a 

called  him  to  vVoolsthorpe,  and  began  degree,  that  for  them  he  neglected  his 

1  o  employ  him  in  domestic  occupations,  studies  in  language ;  and,  unless  excited 

For  these    he    soon    showed    nimself  by  particular  circumstances,  he  ordina- 

neither  fitted  nor  inclined.     Already,  rily  allowed  himself  to  be  surpassed  by 

during  Ms  residence  at  Grantham,  New-  children  of  very  inferior  mental  capa- 

ton,  though  still  a  child,  had  made  him-  city.    Having  however,  on  some  occa- 

self  remarkable  by  a  decided  taste  for  sion,  been  surpassed  by  one  of  his  class 

various  philosophical  and  mechanical  in-  fellows,  he  determined  to  prevent  the  re- 

ventions.   He  was. boarded  in  the  house  currence  of  such  a  mortification,  and 

of  an  apothecary,  iiamed  Clarke,  where,  vexy  shortly  succeeded  m  placing  him- 

caring  out  little  for  the  society  of  other  self  at  the  nead  of  them  alh 

children,  he  provided  himself  with  a  col-  It  was  after  Newton  had  for  several 

lection  of  saws,  hammers,  and  other  in-  years  cherished  and,  in  part,  unfolded 

struments,  adapted  to  hb  size ;  these  he  so  marked  a  disposition  of  mind,  that 

empk>yed  with  such  skill  uid  intelli-  his  mother,  having  taken  him  home, 

genee,  that  he  was  able  to  construct  wished  to  employ  him  in  the  affairs  of 

models  of  many  kinds  of  machinor;  her  farm  and  household.    The  reader 

he  also  made  nour-g^bMes,  acting  by  may  easily  judge  that  he  had  little  incli- 

thedewent  of  water,  which  marked  the  nation  for  such  purAiits.  More  than  once 
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he  was  sent  by  ias  mother  on  nurket-d&^ 
to  Granthun,  to  mU  com  and  ottier  aiti- 
des  of  fanning  produce,  and  deaired  to 

n:hBH  the  proruMni  raquiicdfcir  tbe 
ilj;  but  aafaewu^tiH  nrj^oung. 
a  confidential  acrvant  was  lent  with  hm 
to  teach  him  how  to  mariLet.  On  theae 
occasions,  howerer,  Newton,  imme- 
diately after  riding  into  Qw  town,  allow- 
ed his  attandant  to       '        "^ '  *" 

for  which  he  wu  I  _^. .  _     _ 

ntiicdto  Ifaehouae  of  tbe  wfaOuaaarj 
where  he  had  finrnedj  lodged,  and  «a- 

C'  'ed  hia  time  in  nudag  sone  old 
k,  till  the  hoar  of  retain  airind. 
At  other  times  he  did  not  ev«i  prooaed 
so  &r  as  tbe  town,  Init  atcmang  aa^ha 
road,  occuiued  himadf  in  itim, 
the  shelter  of  «  htdga,  tiU  the  i 
cune  book.  yfVb  mm  Mdcttt 
for  mental  inmonaoA,  inm»j 
coneore  fliat  Ii'       "    ' 


fbnned  a  part  of  the  ayatem  ol  ednea- 
kdflie, 

profeMcv;  k  mm 
Hbo,in  adffiktt  to  flM  aaritaf  feeing' . 


tion,  and  l4^ewton  had  uie  g 
find  Dr.  BaiTow,n 


one  of  the  gmteat  mittwi 
his  age,  joinra  that  of  faeiag  tbe  UidMt 
iaatructor  aa  wdl  aa  tbe  moat  aaalooa 
protector  of  tbs  yonnggSBtna  gpwriiig 
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I  he  coold  eeeqw  from  Hiem. 
hia  happinen  eonsitted  in  aittini;  mute* 
Bome  tree,  other  reading,  or  moddfii^  in 
wood,  with  hia  boEt,  verious  i™*™ 
that  he  badseeo.  Tottua  da;  ia  ahewo. 
at  WoolsUtorpe,  a  aun-dial,  eonatrueted 
bf  him  on  tte  wall  of  the  house  in 
wtubh  be  lived.  It  fronts  tiw 
aad  ii  at  ttie  betghttowbidi  acl 
reach.  Hue  iirMialiNe  paanoa,  which 
nreed  young  Newton  to  tbe  study  of 
seienee,  at  last  orercame  the  abatuet 


tope*  andKephs'sT  ,      , 

ttoBX  lAuth  it  is  eiidnt  flit  TOmw 
kania  most  hare  made  eonsidmbfe 
jrogresi  in  tbe  daunts  of  geonstoy 
wbni  atodjing  at  QmAaib.  Afts 
NewtoB  wrat  to  Cambndgb  ui^pvsoHift 
of  the  mrfnldhi^  nffaii  iraBael',  &  Md>- 
tect  ao  lutttealmK  'ta  uw  stmv  «  tua 

dSter  dnsnribcd  In  Umrif  orwMfiA- 
ed  inlitefVTaaaiiaa±i,  ^«U*ve 
ars  floaUedaoemaidf  to'liMaila-ji^ 


mother  had  thrown  in  nia  ynj.  One 
of  luB  ondes  having  one  dn  fboDd 
him  mider  a  bedie,  with  a  book  id  hia 
bead,  ntirdy  naotbed  in  medJMJan. 


person,  be  nigedi^ewtoifs  mra>er-BO 
longer  to  otwait  bim,  bat  to  aand  mm 
once  mosa  to  ponme  Us  sbdea  it 
Grantham.* 

Then  he  rsmmned  till  be  nadied'liifl 
eigfateenth  year,  wfaea  be  nnwwd  to 
Cambiidge,  aaid  waa  nrtcrad  at  Taxlt/' 
CoU^e,  m  IflfiO.  Binae  ttie  hegimibjn 
of  the  aefentoafli  — ""^  -  '"*'  ■— 
ttie  culttvaten  of 


which  those  of  Aristotle  had  prerimisiy 
exercised,  caused  his  method  and  his 
works  to  he  adopted  almoin  malhemalics. 
Hence  the  geometry  of  Descarles  «-ai 
one  of  tJie  first  books  that  Newton  read 
at  Cambridge. 

After  Newton's  persevering  efforti!, 
when  reading  alone,  to  ni^e  himself 
master  ot  the  elements  of  this  srienue,  ex- 
plained so  uncQnnectcdly  and  imiierfilctly 
bv other  authors,  hemusi  have  trat  A  lirety 

Blcftsure  on  entering  on  the  wide  career 
lat  the  Frenuh  analyst  was  the  first  to 
open,  and  in  which,  having  shovtn  the 
connexion  between  algebraical  equations 
end  geometry,  he  discovers  to  u3  the 
use  of  that  relation  in  solving,  almost 
at  ^bt,  problems  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  foiled  the  efforti  of  all  the  on- 
'cient  and  modern  mathematicians.  It 
is  singular,  however,  thai  Newton,  i 
his  writings,  has  never  mentiooed  P" 
cartes  favourably ;  and,  i 

n,  has  treated  him  with  I 
He  next   proceeded, 
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■bout  trnm^-meyturt  Mt  to  read  the  roots.  This  attempt  perfectly  succeeded* 
w«riu  of  WaUis,  and  eppeais  to  hare  and  anun  gave  the  same  series,  which 
taken  pomifiar  deUgbt  in  Undying  the  re-  he  had  previously  discovered  hy  indbreot 
aynluBletnfttiieol  this  analyst,  entitled  means;  but  it  made  them  depend  on  a 
.liillMiifo«|4iiitlofiiJii.Itwashiscus-  much  more  general  method,  since  it 
tai^  when  reading^  to  note  down  what  permitted  him  to  express,  analytically, 
appaagad  to^himcttwUeof  being  im-  any  powers  whatever  of  polynoniiab, 
pvofed ;  and»  by  following  up  the  ideas  their  quotients,  and  tiieir  roots ;  by 
oCWaffiSfbewas  led  to  many  important  operatmg  upon  and  eon^dering  theae 
diaooteriaa:  for  instance,  Waltis  had  quantities  as  the  developments  of 
fmnflw  quadrature  of  curves,  whoae  ]>owers  corresponding  to  integral,  nega- 
frtinatea  ave  expresaed  by  any  integral  tive,  or  fractional  exponenti.  It  is,  in 
aad  Mrifive  power  of  <l-«^;  and  &ct,  in  the  generahfy  and  in  the  uni- 
had  OMEnrad,  mat  i(  between  the  areas  formity  given  to  these  developments  in 
ao  calntdatfd,  we  oould  interpolate  the  which  the  disoovenr  of  Newton  really 
areas  ai  other  curves,  the  oidinates  of  consists :  for  Wallis  had  remarked  before 
which  constituted,  with  the  former  ordi-  him,  with  regard  to  monomial  quanti- 
nates,  a  geomebrical  progression^  the  ties,  the  analogy  of  quotients  and  roots, 
area  of  the  curve,  wliMe  ordinate  v?as  with  integral  powers,  exnressed  ae^mrd- 
a  mean  proportiQfial  between  1  and  ing  to  the  notation  of  Descartes ;  nay^ 
(1-^  would  express  a  circular  sur-  more,  Pascal  had  given  a  rule  for  form- 
faoe^  in  terms  of  the  square  of  its  ing,  directly,  an^  term  of  an  expanded 
radios.  In  order  to  effect  this  interpola-  power  of  abbionual,  the  exponent  b&ng 
tion,  Newton  began  to  sMk,  enpinMlly,  an  integer.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
the  ahthmetieal  law  of  the  coefficients  meritof  tiieae  observations, they  were  in- 
of  the  series  already  obtained.*  Having  complete,  andwanted]generalit^,from  not 
found  it,  he  rendered  it  more  genera^  being  expressed  in  an  algdraical  fonn. 
by  expressing  it  alj^dxaioattf.  Hethen  In  fact,  tnis  step  made  1^  Newton  was 
perceived  mit  this  interpobtkm  gave  indispoisable  for  discovering  the  deve- 
nim  the  expreaaum  in  sanes  of  rameal  lopment  of  functions  into  iimnite  series, 
quantities,  conyoaed  of  several  ianm ;  Thus  was  found  out  the  cdebrated  for- 
but,  not  blindhr  tnistin{f  to  the  indadian  mula  of  such  constant  use  in  modem 
that  hsd  commeted  hun  to  this  impor-  ana^iB,knownbythenameofthe.0cfio- 
tant  result,  he  dueetly  Terifiad  it  by  muuTKearem  (tf Newton;  and  not  only 
multiplying  each  aeries  by  itself  the  did hediscoverit,buthefurther perceived 
number  or  tiiaei  lemiiMd  bf  the  index  that  there  is  scarcely  any  anafytical  ro- 
of the  nxrt,  aad  be  found,  in  fiic^  ttuit  seardiinwhiditheuseotitisnotneoea* 
this  multiplieation  le-pvodneed  enetly  sary,  or  at  least  possible.  He  imme- 
the  qnaamr  from  whidi  it  had  been  diately  made  a  great  number  of  the  moit 
dednoed.  When  he  hadtfana  aaiwitaiiwri  impoilant  of  these  apjritoitions,  eohriqg, 
that  this  form  of  acriea  reaUy  i^ava  tiie  in  this  vray,  by  series,  with  uaexamploi 
developHient  of  radical  ^laintitiaB,  he  fricilityand  exactness,  questions  wlucfa, 
was  obmndy  led  to  eonsKkr  that  thej  np  to  that  time,  had  not  even  been 
■BghtbeobteinedstfflBoredaediy,  by  attempted,  jor  of  whidi  solutions  had 
>Pl4^  te  ^^  proposed  flnantitiea  tba  been  obtmed  only  when  the  real  diffi* 
nsadinanttmetteibrealiautiug  culties  of  the  case  were  removed  by 

narticnlar  liautations.    It  was  thus  Hiai 


WiUantkirdUta^^aMft^^  pcrbola  ;aad  of  numy  other  eorves,  the 

<ayn»^tt.  fjommummmmmvi^ lti^aiibM>»  numerical  yahies  of  wfaieh  he  amused 

SS  twist  rf^fiTsSiJSSra  hiinsdf  in ooMotmgto as  many dm^ 

\im  ifii»iiniirtfit»  iiii  pit  malplaoesnearlyashadnranon^been 


Jl^utSSSJ^CfSa^  Sfoy£^--f^<**-«'« 


it  to  tha  Mkwn  AnMdilf  jiini?    ii  ii  11  "^  swHi  pleasore  did  he  take  in  observiop^ 

fm^MBof  cQiMnthstiiOTriMhMwtfMnieteij  the  singular  effisct  of  fhesenew  analytn 

5W&lS5Sr^5S:^S2S^  cri«q»y«m^  which,  why  cprfJ^ot 

tm  Dmmmh,  tw  kaok  «r  iTwiifi  iuMtiiw  ^m-  being  detenmoed  exac^,  stopped  after 

l2^;2SifeL^?l!2*:iT**^  aeertam  nnmber  of  terms ;  and,  m  the 

ortureaMMkaormifiidt  opposite  cBse,  extended  themselvBs  in- 

i.^kS^'^SiSfoitl^^^  defi3dy,whikM)|WWBid^^ 

^tmiomikmUfigm,  i%'mii^t»y:htfSm  Otm*  more  to  the  troth.     Nor  did  he  oonfino 

]>r«r4tf«i4te  hii  applicatinn  of  tfaeae  fonanto  lo4iia 

"  B2 
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areas  of  etnres  «id  fbeir  rectificalLon,  the  variibles,  and  of  the  fluxion  of  ttats 

but   extended    itito   the    turbcei   of  vari&ble,  considered  u  indetennhMto • 

solids,  to  the  detemunation  of  thdr  con-  then,  bj  expanding  into  Mrie*,  he  traiw- 

tents,  and  Ibe  nhiation  of  their  centm  formed  the  expresrion,  «>  oMuned,  hrto 

of   ^vity.     To  understand  hon  this  finite,  or  inftiile  Mriet  of  moooouil 

mettiod  of  reducing  into  icriei  could  tem»,  to  irhich  Wallirs  nile  becaaw 

conduct  turn  lo  nich  results,  we  must  ap^dicable:  thui,  l^  ap^yine  it  meen- 

recollect  that,  in  1665,  WalUa,  in  his  sively  to  each,  and  taking  the  vnmtf 

Arithmetieaiiybtifonm,hMi  thowathat  the  results,   he  otituned  tbeuUinute 

the  area  of  ell  curres  mav  be  found  value,  i.  e.  <Atf  ttuot/ of  the-demeot  IM 

whose  ordinate  is  expmseaby  any  in-  had  been  eonaideni^.    It  is  inthiilhlt 

tegnJ  power  of  the  abtdssa^  and  he  the  method  of  fluxions  conntfs,  of  wodi 

tuU  given  the  ei^ression  for  this  area  in  Newton  from  that  time  laid  thefoonda- 

tenns  of  the  ordinate.    Now,  bynduo-  tion;  and  whidi,  eleven    yean  lalert 

ing  into  series    the  more  complicated  Ldbnils  agvn  diaoorered,  and  present- 

ftinclions  of  the  abacieM  which  repre-  ed  totbe  woridinadiffttentbrm,tbab 

sent  the  ordinates,  Newton  dianged  naaxlj,  of  the  modern  Digbvmtialeid- 

them  into  a  series  of  mononual  ternu,  aUiu.    It  were  inqnasiblB  to  enomtnte 

to  each  of  wliieh  he  wa*  able  lo  apply  the  veiions  diseoranea  in  matfaenMliod 

the  rule  of  Wallis.    He  thus  obtamed  anaJyus,  andin  natural  phila«ipl7.-that 

as  many  portions  ofthewliole  area  as  this  calculus  has  given  rise  ta;tt  it 

there  were  terms,  and  by  thdr  additioo  siffident  to  remaric,  that  there  is  «eera»- 

oblained  the  totid.    But  the  t$r  more  ly  a  tiueation  of  the  least  diflcnUj-ia 

extensive,  and,  in  some  respects,  ui^  pure  or  mixed  mathomlica  (bit  iom 

limited  appUca&ins  that  Newton  made  not  d^end  on  it,  or  whieb  eonld  be 

of  this  rule,  dmcnded  on  a  general  aohed  wiOiout  it*  aid.    Newtoa  uttds . 

principle  wMcb  be  had  made  out,  and  aB  theae  -analyticsl  diseovcriei  beta* 

which   consisted  in    the  determining,  the  year  IMS,  that  is,  before  eanplaliiig 

from  the  manner  in  which  quantities  hi*  nrenty-thnd  year.  He  eollecMd  «iid 

gradually  increaae,  what  are  the  valnes  arrwiged  them  in  a  mannsoript,  ealilkd 

to  Mhich  they  ultimatdy  arrive.  To  efibot  '^  Anatftit  per  oqHt^onai  numtn  ta^ 

this,  Newton  regards  them  not  as  the  mnorum  indmbur    He  did  not,  bow 

sg^pregates  of  somU  homc^eneous  parti,  ever,  pul>liMi,  or  evea  ■-i"'!'"*'™*^  it 

hut  as  the  results  of  continued  motion ;  to  any.  on«^    jwHy,  perhqw,  ftnB.'a 

so  tliat,  according  to  this  mode  of  con-  tMuikwatdnesa  to  attam  auddaa  Bolo- 

oept)on,lmesarede9cribcdbythenu)Te-  rie^,  though  more  probaUr^flnB  bii 

nient  of  p(»nt>,  surboca  by   that  of  hamag  afacady  coDcdrcd  uia  Umi  oC 

lines,  sobds  bj  that  of  sumoes,  and  mtlymg  this  Mlenhuto  Ota  Jrtirwiiii 

angles  by  the  rotalioa  of  thev  side^  twn  of  tbe  lawa  of  natDFil  pT 

A^in— considering  that  tbe  quantities  antieipal 

so  farmed    ere  greater  or  amaller  in  which  fa 


eoual  times,  acccnding  as  the  y^tadtf  him  ■  instnniHDte  for  w«Uk  <Mt  {h» 

with  which  thev  are  developed  is  men  nost  inqxatant  lesoItB,    It  Jt-ilknt 

or  less  r^nd,  he  endeavoors  todetv^  oertain,   tbat,  aatii&ed.iridl- &•'»•'  , 

mine  their  ultimate  values  from  tbe  ex-  asaaion  of  this  trnmr^  te  "feiflrit 

pression  for  these  vdodties,  which  he  in  reserve,  sad.  tanwd  hb'tfMBoa 

colls  Fluxitmt,  naming  the  qnaotitiea  more  closely  towardHmBI^B^K 

themselves  FbutiU.    In  hO,  when  ai^  philosophy.    At  Q^gifl^EUMBH 

given  curve,  surftce,  or  solid  is  gene-  cjuilted  Caiobridee  to  avoid  the  dttgii^ 

rated  in  this  manner,  the  difooSde-  and  retired    to   Woolslhorpe.    In  ihv> 

ments  which  dtber  compose  or  bdong  retreat  he  was  alile  to  abmulon  himsdV 

to  it, li  iiiHiri  iiiiliiistrii.  thmiliiiiMi.  without  interruption,  to  that  pliilosopfai^ 

the  lengths  of  the  arcs,  the.  adid  con-  csl  mediUtion  which  Rppenrs  to  bxrtr, 

tents,  the  indinalioM  of  tbe  tangent  been  essential  to  lii^  happiness. 
planes,  and  of  the  tangents,   aB  vary        The  tollowing  anecdoie  is  related  tv 

differently  and  uneqnally,  bat  neverthA-  Pemberton.thecontemporaryand  fUeoo'   ■ 

less  according  to  a  regular  Uwdqpead.  of  Newlon.— Voltaire,  in  his 'ElementSc 

ing  on  tbe  equation  ol  tbe  cnrre,  snr*  of  Ptiilosophy,'  says  that  Mrs.  Conduit^ 

face,  <H-  aoba  under  oouidamtion.  Neulon's  niece,  attested  the  fact. 

Henoe  Newton  wta  able  to  dedoca        One  day,  as  he  was  silling  under  a^ 

from  tbif  eqnafioD  tbe  flvtioDa  of  all  apple-tree,    (which  is  still  shown)  tM- 

these  elemKiU,  in  tomi  «(  ai^.  OM  of  affile  fell  before  him ;  and  this  iocidlBt- 
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awakening,  perhaps,  in  his  mind,  the    the  centre ;  because  it  is  this  effort  that 
ideas  of  uniform  and  accelerated  mo-    determines  the  intensity  of  the  gravity, 
tion,  which  he  had  been  employing  in    (to  which,  in  fact,  the  effort  is  equal.)  It 
his  method  of  fluxions,  induced  him  to    is  precisely  on  this  reasoning,  that  the 
reflect  on  the  nature  of  that  remarkable    beautiful  theorems  on  centriuigal  force, 
power  which  urges  all  bodies  to  the    published  six  years  afterwards  by  Huy« 
centre  of  the  eaivi ;  which  precipitates    gens,  are  founded ;  whence  it  is  plain 
them  towards  it  with  a  continually  ac-    that  Newton  himself  must  necesstuily 
oderated  velocity ;  and  which  contmues    have  been  acquainted  with  these  very 
to  act  without  any  sensible  diminution    theorems.    Having  thus  determined  the 
at  the  tops  of  the  highest  towers,  and    law  of  the  gravity  of  the  planets  to- 
on the  siunnuts  of  Uie  loftiest  moun-    wards  the  sun,  he  forthwith  endeavoured 
taint.     A  new  idea  darted  across  his    to  apply  it  to  the  moon ;  that  is  to  say, 
mind.  "Why,"  he  asked  himself,  "may    to  determine  the  velocity  of  her  move- 
not  this  power  extend  to  the  moon,  and    ment  round  the  earth,  by  means  of  her 
then  what  more  would  be  necessary  to    distance  as  determined  by  astronomers, 
retain  her  in  her  orbit  about  the  earth  ?'*    and  the  intensity  of  gravity  as  shown 
This  was  but  a  conjecture ;  and  yet  what    by  the  fall  of  bodies  at  the  earth's  sur« 
boldness  of  thought  did  it  not  require  to    face.     To  make  this  calculation,  it  is 
form  and  deduce  it  from  so  trifling  an    necessary  to  know  exactly  the  distance 
accident!  Newton,'we  may  well  imag^e,    from  the  siuface  to  the  centre  of  the 
applied  himself  with  all  his  energy  to    earth,  expressed  in  parts  of  the.  same 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,    measiu^  that  is  used  in  marking  the 
He  considered,  that  if  the  moon  were    spaces  described,  in  a  given  time,  by 
really  retained  about  the  earth  by  ter-    falling  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface  ;  for 
restrial  gravity,  the  planets,  which  move    their  velocity  is  the  first  term  of  com- 
round  the  sun,  ought  similarly  to  be  re-    parison  that  determines  the  intensity  of 
tained  in  their  orbits  by  their  gravity    gravity  at  this  distance  from  the  centre^ 
towards  that  body.^   Now,  if  such  a    which  we  apply  afterwards  at  the  dis- 
force  exists,  its  constancy  or  varialnlity,    tance  of  the  moon  by  diminishing  it  pro- 
as well  as  its  energy  at  different  dis-    Dortionallv  to  the  square  of  her  distance; 
tances  from  the  centre,  ought  to  mani-    It  then  only  remains  to  be  seen,  if  gravity, 
fest  itself  in  the  different  velocity  of   when  thus  diminished,  has  precisely  the 
the  niotion  in  the  orbit ;  ai^  conse-    degree  of  eneigy  necessary  to  counter- 
quently,  its  law  ought  to  be  deducible    act  the   centriifugal  force  of  the  moon, 
from  a  comparison  of  these  motions,    caused  by  the  observed  motion  in  her 
^ow,  in  fact,  a  remarkable  relation  does    orbit    Unhappily,  at  this  time,  there 
exist  between  them,  which  Kejto  had    existed  no  correct  measure  of  the  ear[h*s 
previously  found  out  by  observation,    dimensions.    Such  as  were  to  be  met 
Jiamely,  that  the  squares  of  the  times    with,  had  been  made  only  for  nautical 
of  revolution  of  the  different  planets    nurposes,  and  were  extremely  imperfect* 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their    Newton,  having  no  other  resource  bi^ 
distances  from  the  sun.     Setting  out    to  employ  them,  found  that  they  gave 
with  this  law,  Newton  found,  by  calco-    for  the  force  that  retains  the  moon  in 
lation,  that  the  force  of  solar  gravity    her  orbit,  a  value  greater  by  i  than  that   . 
decreases  proportional^  to  the  square    which  results  from  her  obtetied  circu- 
of  the  distance ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed    lar    velocity.    This  difference,   which 
that  he  could  not  have  arrived  at  this    would,  doubtless,  to  any  other  person, 
Jesuit  without   having  discovered  the    have  appeared  very  smaU,  seemed,  to 
means  of  d^ermining  firom  the  velocity    his  cautious  mind,  a  proof  sufficiently 
of  a  l)ody  in  its  ortnt,  and  the  radius  of    decisive    agunst  tiie   bold   conjecture 
the  orbit  supposed  to  be  circular,  the    which  he  had  formed.     He   imagined 
effort  with  which  it  tends  to  recede  from    that  some  unknown  cause,  analogous, 

perhups,  to  the  vorti'ces  of  Descartes,* 

'  •  N«vtMaftenrmrdtiiM««dttotniliortkUf«.    modified,  in   the    case  of  the  moon, 
a«it,bf  dcaunofit  framaisw  obitmwi  by  Kepler,    the  general  law  of  gravity  indicated  hy 

?JtS:S:SS:)f^1;^:SS:i^i::S^ii    *he  movement  of  Je  plinets.    He  diS 
a«  rUkm  vwter  dnmi  fawn  each  pUwt  to  Ike    not,  however,  on  this  account,  whoUj 

-•aa  ;  b«t  W  4idMt  \M&m  Ww  to  mak^  vm  of  tliit 


Uw  till  ho  bod  diouoww*  tbo  MOMof  flOtaoUtior 

boOtlboOM 


tkOBobooiiaioUipt^ortit;  tbolb,obooftibo«iid        *  Vido  WbUtQB*s  JTMofrt.  0/ HfaM#Cr>  Jttf*  9> 
of  tbo  yosr  Will  t«* 


LtXEOvrnvsoic 


tuilwGuiMtioD,  botiiDeoa-  nnMHtnl  it  to  Bmioi 
nth  tiia  oiarMUr  <<  bii  «m-  vnttiKAmtlgmtftrmq 
re  nundt  he  Tesahed  aot  *ct  to    Itnmnorwm    uyfcoAii; 


tarmi^Trith 

templBtire  nundt  he  reMhed  sot  *ct 
dinilge  it,  but  to  wiit  <aM  rtow  and 
refleetion  sboald  reveal  to  Mm  m>  nn- 
known  «ii*e  whidi  modifiadftlaw  in£- 
rated  by  rvA  abvag  aaalogiai.  TUm 
toek^aceinI8S9-«.  During  the  Utter 
year,  the  danger  of  the  J^aow  having 
ceased,  he  imonied  to  Cambridge,  bat 
he  did  not  diidoee  bia  MOiit  to  aaj  OBfc 
not  eten  to  hia  iutmcbir.  Dr.  Bamnr. 
It  WM  not  tin  two  jtan  aflerwardi, 
1S6B,  that  Newton  oouiDuiuwated  to  the 
latter,  who  waa  then  engtted  hi  puhlUw 
ing  hii  leeturea  on  OpSa,  aertni 
flKoremi  rdating  to  the  optieal  ptoper- 
ties  of  curved  smikcea,  of  ifliidi  Bnrmr 
makes  Ten  honouratde  nention  in  fan 
prebce.  Newton  had  now  baoome  t 
coDeagoc  of  his  linuKi'  tator,  havl^ 
been  admitted  maiter  of  ati  Sie  pre- 
ceding year.  At  length  ■  Hw  aaaa 
j«Br(i66S)an  oueurienee  in  the  adea- 
tifle  world  compeBed  Mm  to  dedaia 
himaelt  Hcreator*  prmted  and.|rafH- 
lisbed,  towaHi  the  end  of  Sm  y«ar.  a 
book  caEed  Logariikmoleetma,  inwluft' 
he  had  sneceeded  itt  oBtainkv  the  area 
of  the  hyperixd*  nifancd  to  ibamnp- 
totei,  bj  expanding  iti  evdfaiate  hno  aa 
infioite  seriei ;  tiiis  he  iBd  i«  meam  jT 
eomoHM  dmirioH,  as  WalBa  had  done  ih 

thee 

then,  coDsidoing  each  torn  of  this  I 
Miwiatelv,  aaiepRaentmE  ~  " 
oidioatepiia  mdiad  to  it  wi 
fiir  curvea,  wbcMe  tm 
pressed  bjra  s  _„ 
of  the  pratial  areas  ao  obtamedi.nira 
faimthe  value  of  ttia  wbola  area.  lU 
was  the^jt  t^amf^ghtnta  Om  waHd 
of  obtaining  ttaa  quaiuafaite.  of  k  cmfa 
hr  flypr wHiffg  it*  '^  ilil  lato  wrtf*  anrnflsHta 
■oiea.  Am  it  was  Bla»tbe 
in  the  genwal  method  iriA 
iMd  invented  tx  all  pnblua  of  tUa 
nature,  llie  notAjr  of  Qw  ianradioa 
caused  it  to  be  meawediriat  geaeral  ^ 
plause.  C<d&is>  asetitlamaawdlhiiawn 
bscieofieaad  nt^oaofilqr  at  flatfifane^ 
hastened  to  send  Hcraloi'a  book  toUa 
fiiend  Banotr,  who  Mominieated  it  Id 
IKewton.  The  latter  had  no  boobv 
d  over  it^thanwcngniringMtown 


■hnck  vrilh  astonirimwnt  at  seang  m 
rieh  a  ooDectioii  trf  analytigJJwafiaia 
of  fvgreatviintataaoeQiaitthapaB- 
tieiilar  one  whini  flm  axdtad  aoak 
genaral  adnnratbai  PaAapBt  toa^.  ia 
mnat  bavehem  riil  mn  smjpibad  it 
Oieu  youiig  aatfaof  having  been  nla'to 
keep  them  to  peofi>nndIf  aauU.  Ss 
nmedial^  wnta  ibMtaMa  t»Cii^ 
IniStWbo,  in  ratnra,  ortnatid  Bamvts 
proeore  fer  him  the  n{^t  of.  so  nteaioiB 
a  manoioriTit  Ccffina  otalainaa  bia  i» 
quest,  and  ii^ipilf.berixa  retuniiBg  tha 
work,  took  a  eopf  of  it;  wUefa  nHg 
Aland  after  Us  daafli,  aiaang  hJapaaaL 
and  pnHidted  in  1711,  hea  datamnai 


at  lAat  period  Newton  made  t&ani 

laUa  Jia^vwt  of  iiiTiaariiB  br  shAm 
andof  tbenathodofmiiifliii.  ftworil 
havebeea  natoinl  1o  snppoaa  Oat  ■>. 
brtaiArtMa  with  faia  owa  dlaamadM- 
wertddatlast  have  mduacd Naato 4» 
pnbbkhtB  melboib;  bat  hap 
sOItolMipthamaeBraL  "Isi 
san  he,  "that  Mcnatoa  ■ 


astha  tcdnetionof  ftaatiDaa  kat*  aada 
By  AriiBan,  oral  least,  that  oAn^  Ih^ 
it^kaiut  to   em|4ajf  AMm  Ivll^ 


>uld  te  dd  ania^' «a  » 
Oie  pobHit  MJtfteNiHM 
rihnHBdlalanlcapaBaaA 


home,  to  find  QienKBuatt^;  mwhidl 
he  had  eiplained  Ms  cwmmaBiot  lad 


UalifiuEaflud. 


and  indilftt^te  fef' THt^lMin^  of  ex- 
treme roodeiity  done ;  but  we  may 
come  near  tlie  triilh  by  considering 
what  wwe  Uie  habits  of  hewlon,  and  by 
fijfiiring  to  ourselves  the  new  and  extra- 
ordinary alliirenKntB  of  another  dis- 
coveiy  which  he  had  just  made,  Bod 
which  he  already  enjoyed  in  secret ;  for 
til  ^neml,  the  effort  of  thinking  was 
wilh  him  BO  strouK,  that  it  entirely  ab- 
stracted his  attention  Avm  other  mat- 
ters, and  confined  him  exclusively  lo  one 
object.  Thus  ne  know  Ihat  he  nevs 
was  occupied  at  the  same  time  with  two 
different  scientific  investigations.  And 
we  find,f  even  in  the  mo«t  bc&utiful  of 
hia  work»,  the  simple,  yet  expressive 
avowal  of  the  disgujtt  with  wluch  bis 
most  curious  restarches  haii  always 
finally  inspired  him,  from  his  ideas  being 

""  •  Cum,  Kpi.L  LVI. 
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«oaliiiiudlf,  and  !br  a  kinff  time,  direct-  from  what  we  have  related  concerning 

•d  to  the  tann  object    Tras  might,  per-  the  succession  of  his  ideas,  that  the 

haps*  dio  have  in  part  been  caused  \rf  method  o/Fitunoru,  the  tkeirrif  ofwd^ 

a    dnoonngBv    conTiction,    that   he  venal  gravitaiion,  and  the  detxmpod^ 

ymm!A  sddom  be  understood  and  fol-  tUm  of  lights  i.  e.  the  three  grand  dU* 

lowad  in  tUt  diain  of  his  reasoning;  coveries  which  form  the  gurry  of  hU 

owe  ottHn,  in  order  to  do  so,  must  be  as  life^  were  eoncewed  in  hie  mind  b^fbre 

diapl/  immened'  in  the  snl^t  and  as  the  completion  of  hie  twenty-fburth  ye€B\ 

abatraeted  from  ottier  matters  as  himselfl  Although  the  lectures  of  Newton  on 

Be  tfaia  as  it  mag^  when  Ifocator's  work  optics  must  inevitably  in  the  end  hare 

appewed.  a  new  series  of  discoveries  of  nven  pul^city  to  his  labours  on  U^ht; 

«r  totaify  diflkrent  nature  had  taken  hold  he  still  refrained  from  publishing,  wish* 

ofNewton*atfaon^t8.  ing  probably  to  reserve  to  himself  the 

In  the  conrae  of  I9C9,  he  had  aeci-  opportunity  of  adding  a  complete  ana* 

dentally  been  kd  to  make  some  obser-  lysis  of  certain  curious  properties,  of 

vations  on  the  refraction  of  light  throuch  which,  as  yet,  he  had  had  but  a  sfigfat 

vrisms.    These  experiments,  which  m  g^dmpse.   We  refer  to  the  intermittences 

nad  at  flnt  tried  merely  flt>m  amuse-  of  reflection  and  refraction  which  take 

ment,  or  cariosity,  soon  offered  to  him  place  in  thinplates^  and  perhaps  in  the 

most  important  resulta^    They  led  him  ultimate  particles  of  all  bodies.    It  was 

to  conclnde  that  light,  as  it  emanates  not  till  two  years  later,  that  he  made 

from  radiating  bodies,  snch  as  ^  son,  known  some  of  his  researches,  and  soon 

for  instance,  is  not  a  simple  and  homo*  afterwards  he  was  induced  to  give  them 

geneous  subatanoe,  bat  mat  it  is  com-  ftill  publicity.    In  1671  he  had  been 

posed  of  a  nund)er  of  rays  endowed  proposed  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 

with  unec|ual  refrangibility,  and  poa-  ciei^  of  London,  and  was  elected  on  the 

sessing  different  colooring  properties^  lltn  of  January,  1672.    In  order  that 

The  inequality  of  the  refrt^tian  nnder-  he  might  be  quaHfled  to  receive  thia 

gone  by  these  raya  in  the  same  body,  distinction,  the  rules  of  the  society  r^- 

when  they  enter  at  the  same  anrie  of  quired  that  he  should  dedaie  himsdf 

incidence,  enabled  himto  separate  ttas :  desirous  of  becoming  a  Fellow,  and  he 

and  thns,  having  them  ummxed  aad  could  not  do  so  in  a  more  honouraUb 

pure,  he  was  aUe  to  stody  tiieir  iafivl-  manner  than  by  oflbring  some  scienttfe 

dual  properties;    But  the  tkreaking  ont  communication.    Hemwardedtothett 

of  the  plagoe,  wideh  in  thia  year  eom-  a  description  of  a  new  arrangement  for 

pelled  mm  to  take  refh^  in  the  eoun*  reflecting  tdescopes,    wttch  rendered 

try,  having  separated  lum  fhmi  his  m*  ^on  more  commodious  in  use  by  dimi^ 

strumente,  and  dq^ed  him   ef  the  nishing  their  length  without  weakeniitt 

means  of  making  eiperimeita,  turned  their  magnifjring  powers.    Witii  renm 

hia  attention  to  other  dbieete.    Mote  to  thia  invention,  m  which  Newton  nad 

than  two  yean  dapaed  beftne  he  re>  been  preceded,  probaUy  wittioat  know^ 

tamed  to  theae  icaearehes,  on  finding  ins  it,  by  Gregory  the  flfcoteh  mathenuu* 

hiniBctf  aboot  to  ht  appdnted  leetmer  tiqan,  and  by  a  fVenehman  of  the  name 

OB  optics  in  room  of  tnr.  Bairaw,  who  of  Cassmain,  it  is  merely  necessaiy  to 

in  ie«9  generonaly  retired  in  ordorto  observe  ttiat  the  constmetion  Men  xa 

anke  wwf  tr  1dm.    He  then  endaa>  praotiee  aome    inoonvttiiences,  which 

iFOured  to  mature  his  ftrat  resolts,  and  cause  it  to  be  litUensed.    Neveitiidesa^ 

was  led  to  a  nndtitnde  of  observAona  wlien  he  presented  amodd  of  it,*  of  hia 

no  less  admirable  finom  their  nordty  own  constmetion,  it  made  a  great  im^ 

and  importMoe,  than- for  Ike  aatfaeity,  pesskm  in  his  favour  among  die  meo^ 

addreast  and  method*  with  whm  fie  bers  of  the  sodety ,  to  whom  probably 

perfected   aad  conaeeted  flieni»    He  the  eonatruckion  of  Gregory's  tdesoope 

•OBUNMed  a  euuyiete  treailiaa»  ia  wfaieh  waa  not  yet  wdl  known.    The  letter 

the  randaaientalpropcrtiaaefMi^  were  winch  Newton  wrote  to  the  society  oft 

anfbkled,  eatahlamed,  aad  amoge^  by  tliia  occasion,  ends  with  the  followiBg 

wtmoM  of  eatpetiment  akMie,«allteaf  owy  dMuracteristie  ciuiesekm :— ^*  I  am  viapy 

mdmigfrnt  of  kypotkmie^  a  novdhr  at  aennble  of  tfie  honour  done  me  lyy  the 

that  tiBM  ajmoat  aa  aipiiahiji  as  ttiaaa  .  Bishop  of  8aimmt  m  proposin|[  aae 

laupaitha   CieBualiea>     TInr  tmaad  Candidate,  and  whk^  I  hope  wifl  \m 

the  icrt  of  ttie  kcftaraa  he  bya  ia . ^ 

Gaadaidfa  Mee*  whaa  aeaieely  twealT-  .  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  i,-  Ntirt«  Umdi;  is  em 

aevcB  ycara  old*  and  thoa  we  8ee»  pmnY^ to  twiamyqiiarHiyi  awUty. 
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further   conferred  upon  me    by  my    man  of  extensive  fic(nurementt»  and  of 

election  into  the  society,  and  if  so,  I    an  original  turn  of  thought,  with  gTMfc 

shall  endeavour  to  testify  my  gratitude    activity  of  mind  and  an  excessive  desire 

by  communicating  whal  my  poor  and    of  renown.  There  were  few  departments 

SOLITARY  endeavours  can  efKct  towards    of  human  knowledge  to  which  he  had 

the  promoting  phUosophical  design.***    not  paid   more  or  less  attention :  atf 

The   favourable  reception  which  this    much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  har^po^ 

proposal  met  with,  indu^  Newton  two    rible  to  find  amr  suhjertofrejeawh 

months   afterwaids   to  make  to  the-  upon  which  he  did  not  proCsas  to  hsvo 

Royal  Society  another  ihuch  more  im-    original  views  r  or  to  propose  any  new 

portant  communication,  viz.  the  first   inventioii  of  which  he  dianotelamtiM 

part  of  his  labours  on  the  ani^Ms  of  prior  discovery.    There  was  then  flie 

light.    We  can  easily  imagine  tne  sen-    more  opportunity  of  setting  in  aotkki 

sation  which  so  great  and  unexpected    and  of  gratifj^ng  his  jeakms  spirit*  as 

a  discovery  must  nave  produced.    The    all  the  physical  and  natural  aeienMa 

society  requested  of  him,  in  the  mMt   were,  at  that  timcb  mixed  up  wifli  tfaeo-' 

flaltering  terms,  permission  to  insert   retical  opinions ;  and  there  were-  finr 

this  beautiful  Treatise  in  the  Fhito-    men  then  to  be  met  with  who  ocmM  die*  % 

sophical  Transaotions.t     Newton  ao-   tinguish  tiie  difference  between  a  vague 

cepted  this  speedy  and  honourable  me-   perception  and  a  preyae  idea   listweeu 

thod  of  publication;  and  in  addittsing   a  physical  hypoiheais  and  a  kw  ef 

his  thanks  .to  Oldenbiug;  thehr  seere-   nature  rigoroudy  demonstrated.  .Hoehst 

tary,  he  says:— *'It  was  an  esteem  of  himaelfwasnoexeeptiontotliisiemaikg 

the  Royal  Society,  for  most  candkl  and   and  unibrtunately  he  was  not  anft* 

able  judses  in  philosophical  matters,  en-   dathr  fiuniliar  with  pare  mattwmatiee 

couraged  me  to  present  them  w^  that   tomakeuseof  themasameanaeftal' 

discourse  of  light  and  colours,  which  eolation,  either  in  pravmg  or  perfa^f 

since  they  have  so  ikvomrably  aceoited   a  tiieory*    A  thorough  aeqoafataM 

of,  I  do  earnestly  desbe  you  to  return   witb  this  instrament  was  the  grart  adv 

them   my   cordial  thanks.     I  bef(ne   vantage   possessed    by  Newfin,-  and 

thought  it  a  great  favour  to  be  made  a   which  assured  to  his  researebsi  apear 

member  of  that  honourable  body,  but  I   dsion  and  a  cextainty  biflicrto  vnkndwn 

am  now  more  sensible  of  the  advantage:    in  science    The  inveit%ation  of  Urn 

for  believe  me,Sur,  Ido  not  only  esteem   properties  of  lisht  presemed by  Maa te 

it  a  duty  to  concur  with  them  in  Uie   the  Ki^al  Sociegrt  enunent^ * 

promotion  of  real  knowledge,  but  a   this  rigorous  chmcter.    li 
great  privilege  that^  instead  of  exposing   riiowing  experimenta^y  a  e 

discoivsestoapr^udioedand  censorioas   her  of  pfaysieal  piopatlei*  iriddli- 

multitude,  (by  whioh  means  many  tnrths  thus  established  aamatterseffiiidhrtbt 
have  been  baffled  and  lost,)  I  may  wtth  oat  any  admixtaro  of  fajpothssis^  aMt 
freedom  apply  myself  to  so  jikueioos  wifhoot  remiiring  any  psemna  loiflliN 
and  impartial  an  assemblyri  It  it  ledge  in  what  m  nature  of  i|^epM 
but  fair  to  say,  for  the  honour  of  the  sisted.  When  the  first  Miaajs  VfadtH 
Royal  Society,  that  it  has  always  shown  prise  and  adimratmn  eyeijM  ta^^Ma 
itself,  more^than  any  other,  wortlqr  of  noble  work  had  sabsided»  Jhei  Mgai 
this  roble  testimony  which  the  most  Sodety  appmnted .  fhne*  mnbcfv .!» 
illustrious  of  its  meml)ers  has  rendered  study  the  treatise  fbOy,  and  tyglva  ao 
to  its  justice.  But  though  the  suflOrage  aceomatofit  Hodo^Ming  on|  ef 4i» 
and  esteem  of  such  a  society  maymake  number,  undertook  1o  dnnrapllia«»« 
amends  for,  yet  they  cannot  prevent  in-  port.  Already  on  flie  .eeeaaieft^al 
dividual  attacks.  Newton  huaself  was  Newton  presentiosr  hia  taleaeopc^  BoAv 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  comnion  bad  annoanced  mat  he  peaseMairflr 


destmy,  which  ordains  that  merit,  and  inflJ&ble  method  of  inprovietf  al  mI» 

more  particulariy  suocess,  ahaO  anre  of  optiadinstnunentabaodiaP^.inMlfer 

rise  to  envy.  By  unveiling  hm»dC  he  •▼cr  almost  hath  been  in  maUkm-mA 

obtained  rionr,  but  at  the  mice  of  his  imagination,  or  deaved*  la  epjas^  M| 

repose.   At  tnis  period,.  Robert  Hooke  be  perfonned  with  IgwKt  fseHiy  -mk 

was  a  feUow  of  the  R49el  Soeiely,  a  tmtb."    Nererthelesi^  ha  did  M*  M» 

plain  this  method,  bnl  oMteed  iMMb 

•  Bireb, ToL til. p. s.  m  ai?fwr^iifff  with  tta^Dnsrila^ealS 
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dfty»  to  imtking  it  under  the  form  of  an  not  by  means  of  the  observations  thai 

anagram ;   of  which,  however,  he  ap*  supported  them,  but  by  their  accordance 

pears  not  to  have  been  able  to  produce  or  discordance  with  a  previously  con- 

tbe  exnlanation,  since  neither  he  nor  ceived  h>-pothesis ;  that  this  hypothesis 

any  other  perM>n  has  ever  realised  these  was  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  that, 

wonderful    promises.     His    report  on  for  his  own  part,  he  had  not  wished  to 

Newtoo't  work  was,  if  not  of  the  same  support  any  hypothesis  whatever,  as  in 

kindt  yet  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  fact  he  had  no  need  of  one,  but  that  he 

of  penonality :  for,  instead  of  discussing  had  only  aimed  at  establishing  the  real' 

the  new  ftcts,  nngly,  and  as  compared  ptroperties  of  lis ht  upon  actual  observa- 

with  the  original  experiments,  he  exa-  tion.    Fmally,  he  adduced  new  experi- 

mined  them  only  in  relation  to  an  hjpo-  ments,  confirming  the  results  whicn  he 

thesis  which  he  had  formerly  imagined,  had  already  obtamed,  and  refuted  the 

and  which  consists  in  regarding  light  inaccurate  assertions  of  Hooke  witli  re- 

not  at  an  emanation  of  v^  small  par-  spect  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  all 

tides,  but  as  the  simple  effect  of  vibra-  colours  to  two  simple  ones ;  as  weU  aa 

tions  excited  and  propagated  in  a  very  his   objections    to    the    production  of 

elastic  medium.    This  conception  of  the  whiteness  by  the  mixture  of  all  the  rays, 

nature  of  light  may  be  in  itself  as  true  This  pi^r,    which  nearly  completed 

as  any  oth^,  since  that  nature  is  still  Newton*s  investigation  into  the  proper- 

entirely  unknown  to  us ;  but,  in  order  ties  of  lijB^ht,  was  published  by  the  Royal 

to  place  such  an  hypothesis  on  an  equal  Society  m  the  Philosophical  Transactions 

footing  with  another  hypothesis,  shown  of  Nov.  1672.    HodDs  did  not  reply  to 

by  cuculation   to  be  consistent  with  this,  but  presuming,  and  with  good  rea* 

experiment  and  observation,  it  ought  to  son,  after  Newton's  first  treatise,  that 

be  detailed  with  exactness,  and  to  be  sudi  an  experimentalist  would  soon  be. 

rigorously  acccrdant  with  mathematical  on  the  track  of  all  that  remained  to  be 

calculation.    The  first  of  these  condi-  discovered  concerning  the  physical  pro- 

tions  was  far  firom  bein^  fulfilled  by  perties  of  lu;ht,  he  hastened  to  present  ta 

Hooke,  who  substituted  m  .its  stead  a  the  Royal  Society  several  important  ob 

aketch  exceedingly  vapie,  and  mate-  servations  on  optics.    Among  them,  w& 

rially  contraxy  to  expenment.    He  sup-  may  remark  a  very  precise  and  faithful 

posed,  for  instance,  that  there  are  omy  account  of  the  changeable  cdours  that 

two  colours  essentially  distinct,  namehr*  appear  in  the  form  of  rings  on  soap  bub- 

the  violet  and  the  red,  of  which  aU  the  bleis,  and  in  the  thin  j^tes  of  air  in- 

others  are  but  mixtores.  duded  between  ^pieces  of  glass  pressed 

With  regard  to  the  second  condition,  together ;  but  without  any  ^termination 

viz.,  an  accordance  vrith  calculation,  it  of  the  physical  law  or  measure  even  of 

was  then  far  firom  possible  to  submit  the  the  br^th  and  intervals  of  the  rings, 

mtem  of  undulations  to  rijsorous  ma-  Two  years  afterwards  (18th  of  March, 

toem^ical  investigation;  amce  that  is  1674),  he  read  another  memoir,  in  which 

more  than  even,  at  the  present  time,  he  detailed  the  fundamental  phenomena 

those  mathematicians  have  been  able  to  of  diffraction^  which  had  been  sdready 

accomplish  who  have  bteaa,  most  occn-  discovered  and  described  by  Grimaldi  ;* 

I^  with  the  suttiect    To  so  vague  a  but,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  he 

theory  ^  Hooke  refer,  as  a  standard,  then  announced  another  principle,  which, 

the  pnysical  truths  whidi  Newton  had  under  the  name  of   tne  principle  of 

discovered.  He  conduded  by  dictate*  inter/ereneet^  has  since  become  one  oC 

nally  allowing  all  that  apfwared  to  him  such  frequent  and  advantageous  appU- 

to  be  reconcikable  with  his  own  hypo-  cation. 

thesis,  and  by  advising  him  not  to  aedc  Thisprindple  is,  that  colours  are  pro* 

any  other  explanation  of  the  iluAs.*  duced  when  two  rays  of  white  li^ht  ar- 

Newton  repliea  to  thia  attack  in  a  severe  rive  simultaneously  at  the  eye,  having 

and  decisive  toocf    After  lefittiittf  en  directions  so  little  difiierent  that  this 

error  that  Hooke  had  committed,  in  orgaa  takes  thent  to  be  one  ray.    We 

supposing  the  spherical  aberration  in  shall  afterwards  see  that  (as  Hooke  had 

refleetora  greater  than  that  in  refi^actinff 

lenses,    he  t^   th^   Hooke    h^  . iw  di.ca.wkfc  wm.  fiT«i  ro  ikew^idi. 

iudlged  of  the  iMta  he  had  annOOnCed,  OrimaUU'a  pcMlkMioM  work.  Pkmtko-maik^ms  49 

/«aiiM,  4«.  CBoMMiis.  1665,  ia  4to.)— •  boi»k  «1m»^ 

^^■■""■^■""■^"^■^— "^'"■"'""'■'^""'"*""""~  eontataittf  tM  vndaUitonr  hmtketin  aftonninfa  r^. 

•  Bmk.  m^tLS.  ^iLii'i.  fLia.  fT"^^  Pr  VhokM.    VhUkmtmAm.  Uuloiradc* 

I  rtilmft  TiHiir^   — '  -'  ^^  —  litU— tm^w,  toUii, 


» 
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antictpatod)  N«wtiM  «u  iiiAiBed  rab- 
sequentfy  to  oeeavf  huBidf  witfa  thm 
Bewphaioni«ia;bul;mftwuM«uUiue, 
he  nu  w.patcd  to  Mvml  afMoni  «t- 
Ucks  Dpea  Ui  KWriineuM  ualjais  of 
light.  aue^ftrmttancwuttiatofK 
J«suit  Runad  Aidie^  who  pretanfed 
that  the  doon^ioD  af  tb»  reftMdwf 
imafini  irbenoeNewtoB  tulni'ed  the  nn- 
equal  reft«BR)Klit7  of  fliet^i,  wipy 
duced  entnuT  bf  s  ffltemM  in  nrir 
ori^nal  intiwiiMi  <m  the  flnt&oecf    : 


tmli  ho  wu  wngM  to  0our  is  ins  ^^k 
cnsriaii :  and  «tKh-w«ffflie  dimitiiAft 
whidi  tnii  iiupiied  h&n,  tint  hogsfs 

jfctura  on  Opiico  villi  us  tnslin^fli 
Snicif  aod  detenmmff  to  oomnKlIn^ 
■elf  no  mora  with  tba  |ndfla*''  "t 
wu,"  he  tftowndt  wrote  to  T'-^amMm- 
rted  wiSi  dKOMiaar  vUqj 

ufffat^  tnatllnuDed  mj'OWB'ln 

fv  |MVtiU^  Wltjl  10  M~ 

...      .  ,    mg"!!  117  T''' ' ' ' 

Hoifle  citaililipn    It  wai,  perh^i^H. 

iBkwnt  to  ibow;    tbne  inxMuiderate  ohj<^ctions  tifBitfi' 

gens,  that  aft<?nvaid9  inclined  NewtoB 

fit  ngaid  len  favourably  thui  he  ongtt 

—   — -  --    to  h«Te  done,  Uie  law  of  doable  rc^ao* 

liinas,  a  pl^wnii  of  Lieg*^  wlio  pra^  floD  in  Iceland  spar,  disccFvered  by  Qia 
tettdednvm  to  hcra  becndilafopnv  endnnt  nulhematieian,  prolmbty  Gj 
expainwnt  after  Newton's  own  mannoi 
flioii{^  he  presented  it  ss  a  deductias 
fion  ma  own  ravoiinte  system,  and  as  % 
conllnnatlon'  of  it.  It  is  easy  lo  uiidab 
ftaad  bow  much  Ncnton  must  han 


of  whidi  tbt 

would  ban  I 

and  whMi  Newton  bad  (reriourif  ie> 

fated  in  hia  own  Hemov.    But  aOI 

more  fboluih  waa 


elaiig^td'uMglt,  bnt  oiif  a  raawtf  anJ 
eottmrit—  one;  whenoe  he  condndaA 
ttiat  Newton  had  ban  M  into  enwbf 
the  aeadertal  paaiay  a(  M>aie-  tngU 
doud,  wtndi  bad  doogatad  and  «>• 
kmred  ttie  imago;  adfing'  idao  Vat  ba 
bioueir  ihonld  aotharc  bea  utaiMtaS 
had  the  imag«  beoi  do 
longKudinal  1 
that,  without  vitdi 
optica,  it 
elongation  in  Am 
This  waa  aicaoiapaiiied'  hv  lannd  ai^ 
thorilathe  ramaria  <m  Utt  m — ^"«*- 
of  what  be  called  ttaa  naw , 
which  Nawton   had  ' 


baen  pjercd  by  the  opposition  of^ 
Blnatnbni   an    luIversBiy  a 


■urditieai  at  aooB 
printed  m  tha  FhHenpUori  Tkaav- 
actions;  and  Nawton  «i*  oUged  ts 
talfe  th«  tnnilrio  ta  amwar  ttaom  aw 
thodieally,  to  iverent  tbuSr  being-  aeerih 
dited  bj  fint  envy  wMeh  Atmtd  JtaM 
■0  eagar  to  noeiTO  them.  HawaaeoM 
pdled  to  i^^  to  Hi^gut  who,  Abo^ 
really  a  man  of  talent,  nada  oljaetioaB 


tuhypotbaril  . 

rfli^mthe 
d  ooQuiand 
dPanieaai 


thapnmllea  da- 

iBybyNawtenwitt 

of  hia  own  aBflnntfna 


irSnss 


on«a.  In  ran  did  Nawton  mfiy  < 
be  neithar  aJraneed  nor  admiBad  mj 
faTpothaMa  lAatoMT.  bat  that  biaaob 
uiject  waa  to  eitaMirfi  and  ooanact 
beta  bymaaaa  at  tha  tomofaatawL 
Una  aeran  and : 


..  imderslood  and  apprecitttel 
B;f  ainda  accustomed  to  the  severitr  of  ' 

km^  bdion  quitting  the  lists,  Newtoa 
wiihed  flnaSy  to  complete  the  accood 
of  flie  reanns  which  he  had  obtstnd|, 
and  of  flw  riews  nhich  he  hod  fonaen 
on  tha  natm-e  of  light  This  waa  fXA 
ot^eet  of  a  laler  pnper  addressed  to  ths' 
114^  SooMy.)-  "', 

We  there  find  an  e^qienmentnl  so^  ' 
lysis  of  the  colours  observed  in  lU|^ 
plates — phenomena,  which,  as  we  hnij 
aaid,  had  been  previously  pointed  0^ 
and  described  by  Hooke,  but  wiHiodl 
his  having  cither  measured  the  spaoai' 
occupied  by  the  colours,  or  detnnunwji 
the  law  which  they  followed.  Nt-trtakf 
Itnt  measured  the  spaces  with  ailndE^^ 
rabic  precision  and  mcety,  and  theiM 
derived  the  physical  laws  by  wtuch  4 
these  results  are  connected  with,  r"* 
may  be  deduced  from  esu^h  other. 

"niis  treatise,  united  with  his  firvt  p 
on  the  analysis    of  Light,   after 
served  as  a  base  fbr  the  mnd  1 
published  in  ir04.  under  the  named 
Newfon'i  Treatise  on  Ojitifi;  withUT 
difference,  however,  that  in  the  latl 
work  the  cjtperimenlal  i 
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Iht  flbmoaam  m  more  extensire  audi    or  transmit  a  particular  eolonr.    But  in 
MtHf  tepanited  from  all  hy^    hia  pai>er  of  1675.  he  eomieeted  these 
The   new    experiments   with    properties  with  a  very  bold  ph3r8ieid  hf* 
Newton  enriched  it,  relate  prin^    polnesis,  so  general,  that,  from  it,  he 
mmJUf  to  the  eoloors  obaerred  in  the    deduced  the  nature  of  light  and  of  heat; 
imek  plates  of  aU  bodies,  when  they  are    and  the  explanation  of  all  the  pheno* 
fMMlid  IB  a  proper  manner  to  tlie  in-    mena  of  combination  or  motion  which 
•dent  fif  .  Newton  redoees  tfiem  to  the    appear  to  result  from  certain  intangible 
flOBO  ma  as  thoee  of  the  phenomeoa    and  imponderable  principles.    As  tiris 
■I  tkm  piidtes ;    and  then  eonsidering    hypothesis  (mentioned  only  in  the  His* 
thaw  kwa  m  establbhed  flKsts  e<|uaUy    tory  of  the  Royal  Socic^)   is  litde 
certain  wiCh  the  partieokur  experiments    known,  and  as  it  appears  to  hare  beat 
Ihmiwfaidi  ther  are  dedncea,  yet  fu    constantly    conneeted    with  NewtMfs 
■Mreonifwsalv  he  unites  tlMnau  in  one    thoughts   on   the  constitution  of  the 
ge&enX  piupeify  of  light,  eaeh  peenfi-    universe,  we  may  here  give  a  summary 
axity  of  which  is  eharacteriied  with  such    of  it    We  do  this  without  the  intention 
exactness,  as  to  make  the  general  pro-    either  of  defencUng  or  combating  it,  but 
perty  a  pore  expression  for  all  the  ob»    in  order  that  tiie  reader  may  see  pre^ 
senred  laws.    The  essence  of  this  pro-    cisdy  in  what  the  general  views  of  New«> 
periy  is»  thai  each  paitide  of  light,  fkom   ton  from  this  time  forward  consisted, 
the  mstant  when  it  quits  the  radiatiBg    and   how,   wh9e   they  continued  on- 
body  whence  it  emanates,  is  subject  pe-   changed  by  lapse  of  time,  he  made-a 
riodieaily  and  at  equidistant  infeenFals^    more  or  less  explicit  declaration  of  them 
to  a  continual  alternation  of  disposi-    according  to  cnvomstanoes.    Newton, 
tkms  to  be  reflected  frt>m  or  to  be  tran»-    in  fbt  first  place,  excuses  himsdf  for 
uitted  tlurouffh  the  surfiues  of  the  cBar   proposing  a  conjecture  as  to  the  natore 
nhmious  homes  it  meets  with ;  so  thai,    of  light,  declaring  that  hedoes  not  need 
tar  instance,  if  such  a  sortee  piesento    one,  and  that  the  properties  which  he 
itself  to  the  Imninoas  partide  dmng   has  discovered'  bemg'  physical  ftddbB, 
one  of  the  alternationi  when  thereto"  their  being  explicable  or  not  by  this  or 
dency  to  refleetion  is  in  force,  wUUi  that'  hypothesis,  could  not  in  any  degree 
Newton  has  appropriatriy  termed  Us  add  to  or  take  away  ftt>m  tlieir  cer- 
JH    (f  eoMy   r^teeHtm,  this  tendenegr  tainty**  ''but,**  says  he,  '*  because  I 
makes  it  yield  more  iostly  to  the  n-   have  observed  the  heads  of  some  great 
Meeting  power  of  the  sorfiMse;  white,eii  virtuosos  to  mn  much  upon  hypotheses, 
the  other  hand,  ityiddswitttmorerf|il    I  wiU  ghre  one  which  I  shouM  be  m- 
««/4f  when  it  is  in  tiie  eontrurr  phiie,   ^ned  to  consider  as  the  most  probable, 
whidi  Newton  has  tmnedthe^q^mr   if  I  were  obUged  to  adopt  one.**    He 
i^taMfRfseiiofi.    We  haive  here  an  an-   then  admits,  waaiy  as  Descartes  had 
nirable  example  of  the  ninveraal  ap^pB-   previously  done,  the  existence  of  a  fluid 
ealion  of  aoentifto  deftnitipnii  wdsq  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  which  e»- 
ftwnsd  in  strict  accordance  with  eac]^   tenids  everywhere  in  space,  and  pene- 
liment    For,  though  the  term  jp^Mr   trates  ail  bocfite,  with  ai£Ebent  dc^^rees 
ttamndi  as  it  seems  to  imply  a  pfaraeil   of  density.    He  supposes  this  fluid  to 
projperty,  is  appficaUe  in  its  flrst  in-   be  more  oease  in  bodies  which  contam 
tcBtma  to  nntariid  paitidee  mdy,  and  in  the  same  volume  a  less  number  of 
thus  invoives   the  asamaptinn  of  the  constituent  material  partides ;  he  sup> 
materiality  of  fight,  (a  Ihet  of  wfaUi  we  pons  also  that  the  density  of  this  flifid 
BvyreaaonaiUy  doubt,  ^M^Newten  varies  around  each  different  body,  and 
haa  never  treated  it  aadfldbtiiijyetthe  even  around  each  eonstituentlpiatiele, 
efcaracteristics  of  these ftasBPadaaeribed  increasing  rapidly  near  their  surftuee, 
in  snefa  exaet  euuinnily  wifli  enaal-   and  aftenraras  more  s&swly,  thoo^  by 
nant,  that  they  woidd  esisi  wJUmnt  insensible  degrees,  as  the  mstance  firam 
ai^  change,  even  were  it  diseoveied  the  surlhoe  beeomeegieater.   This  fluid 
that  B||^  »  constituted  in  eny  ottiT  (which  Newton  eaJh  €Bihenal  mm&um. 
inanwB    that  it  eonsiitsk  ftrinBtaoeey   orather^  in  order  to  characterise  hf 
in  the  piefai^ation  rfnmlalatimii ;  such  this  denomination  its  extreme  tenuity) 
ia  the  pow  of  vieir  in  wfaieh  Newton  he  also  considered  as  hi|4ily  dastiK 
■egafds  these  its  in  hbOpto,  IT— ,   and  consequently  by  the  eibrt  whiefa  k 
fioHling  faimMlf  to  driuee  frea  thm  nndres  to  mead,  that  it  presses  againit 
bisprelbaBd  hrfiietimia,  ott  the  totl-  itseK  and  anmst  the  matcrid  pttts  e( 
oCbodiaa,aaEloa.the    -2I_ tZ 


eaaiiiiiMhieMtar8meni.apt:toi«Bect         »Mf«k.  Hirtinjiva.tu.p. 
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other  bodies,  with  an  energy  nun  or 
leas  powerful  ■ccording  to  iti  actual 
density,  and  thiu  that  all  tbeu  bodies 
contioually  tend  toward*  one  another ; 
the  inequality  of  the  pressure  urging 
them  always  to  pass  from  the  denser 
into  the  rarer  pens  of  the  nther.  Con- 
formably to  his  opinion  respecting  tha 
disposition  of  the  letber  around  each 
body,  and  around  each  of  its  material 
constituent  particles,  he  considered  that 
the  variations  of  its  denu^  between  a 
body  and  a  yacuum,  or  between  one 
body  and  another  nm^bouring  body, 
were  not  sudden  and  discontinuous,  but 
gradual  and  progressiTe ;  and  from  bong 
very  rapid  near  the  aurfaces,  where  the 
nature  or  density  of  the  matter  inttan. 
t«neously  changes,  thqr  s  little  farther 
become  so  slow  ai  toon  to  cease  to  be 
perceptible  beyond  certain  limiti  al 
thickness  inspEuvciable  to  ouraenaes. 
If,  then,  this  ether  be  disturbed  or  agi- 
tated,  in  any  one  pcoat,  I7  any  cauH 
whatever,  producing  a  librittory  move- 
ment, this.  moticK)  must  transmit  itsdf 
by  undulations  Ihrough  all  the  rest  of 
the  medium,  in  the  same  mty  that 
sound  is  transm^ed  through  an-,  but 
much  more  raiudly,  by  reason  of  the 
sther's  greater  elasticity ;  and.  if  those 
undulations,  successively  rutcrated,  hep- 
pen  to  encounter  in  tlieir  passage  the 
material  pexticle*  forming  the  sub- 
stance of  any  body,  they  will  a^ate 
them  with  considra'sble  force,  m  the 
quick  and  j>aiodical  repetition  of  their 
successive  impreanons,  m  precise^  the 
same  way  that  we  see  solid  Dodiea,  and 
sometime!  even  the  whole  mast  of  a 
large  building,  tremble  under  reiterated 
impulses  of  toe  Weak  undulalirms  in  the 
air,  exnted  bjr  Ibe  sounds  of  an  organ, 
or  by  the  rolling  of  a  drum. 

Now  Newton  does  not  n^nea  that 
light  immediately  Tesults  fnun  the  im- 
pression produced  by'these  nndulafiotu  - 
on  the  nervous  membrane  of  the  retine, 
as  Descartea  and  Uooke  had  pnvioual^ 
done,  and  aa,  in  general,  has  been  done 
by  sU  those  wbonavefoilowedtbaMme 
i^atem.  The  min^Ml  reaaon  whicli 
Newton  gives  nir  rnecting  this  aoi^o- 
sition  is,  that  a  motum  exdted  in,  and 
transmitted  through  aa  elaatio  llnki 
vrhich  reposfs  on  anoQier  fluid  of  a 
different  doisily,  does  not  aeemca])able 
of  being  reflected  in  the  first  fluid  at 
fiteir  surface  of  oonunon  si^aratioi^ 
without  b«ng  in  part  tnuunutted  into 
the  second;  wbenu,  in  many  case^ 
l^fat,  pnmagated  into  the  inlawr  « 
bocUes,  it  toully  reflected  at  their  aeeond 


surface,  and  again  returns  into  thor 
interior  without  the  smaQeatpvtof  it 
going  out.  Newton,  thetefi»c  ^Imta 
that  light  consists  of  a  pecoUar  sub- 
stance different  from  the  selber,  bid 


composed  of  hetetoascous  rf*"tfV». 
^rinfcing  insll  direcf"   * 


U  directiona  from 


shining  bodies,  with  an 
though  measurable  Telodly,  agma  ttw 
ether  in  their  passsge,  and  excite  m  it 
undulations ;  by  the  meeting  of  which, 
they  become  liable  to  be  in  flusr  torn 
ac(«lerated  or  retarded.  Newton  doM 
not  ilttemi't  ti)  tliaiacleiizt  tlie  ts^eiice 
of  these  particles,  but  metelj'  the  taculty 
that  he  altributes  to  them  of  aeitatiiig 
the  ether,  und  of  being  aeitated  by  itj 
and  finally  he  add^,*  "those  that  will, 
may  supi'Ose  it,  multitudes  of  unims^- 
nable  small  and  swift  corpiucules  of 
various  t.izea  sprinRinE  from  shining 
bodies  at  grca.t  distances  one  aflR 
another;  but  yet  without  any  sensible 
interval  of  time ;  and  contioually  ur^ 
forward  by  a  principle  of  motion, 
which,  in  the  bei^noing,  acceleralei 
them  till  the  resistance  of  the  mlheri&l 
medium  equal  the  force  of  that  prin- 
ciple, much  after  the  manner  Ihat 
boi'ies  let  fall  in  water  arc  accelerated, 
till  the  resistajice  of  the  water  equals 
the  force  of  gravity."  Be  (his  as  it  may, 
the  independence  of  the  particles  of 
light  and  of  Ether  being  admiited,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  reaction,  Newton 
takes  the  case  of  a  ray  of  lislit  tuoviiu; 
Ihrougli  A  space  in  which  llie  vllienal 
medium  is  composed  of  strata  of  un- 
equal iL-nsity  ;  and  applying  to  the  par- 
ticles of  this  ray  tlie  genetal  prindrje 
established  above,  be  cont-ludes  thai 
they  ought  to  be  pressed,  urpsl,  or 
generally  acted  upon,  so  as  to  go  frou 
the  denser  to  the  rater  strata  ofelher( 
whence  they  must  iwjeive  an  aocde- 
rated  velocity,  if  this  tendency  conspire 
with  the  proper  motion  of  the  ray ;  and 
a  relarded^velocity,  if  it  be  conlrsiry  lo 
it ;  and  generally  a  curvilinear  deviation 
when  the  proper  motion  of  the  ray  end 
the  impression  produced  by  the  elastic 
medium  are  oblique  lo  one  anoiher. 

Tills  is  precisely  what  must  happen 
when  rays  of  light  pass  from  one  trsm- 
pareiit  homogeneous  body  into  another, 
since  the  ether  Is  there  supposed  to  be 
of  dilTerent  densities  ;  and  Ihe  deviation 
of  the  rays  lakes  place  only  near  ihe 
common  surface  of  the  two  bodies, 
where  the  sensible  variation  of  density 
tiegins,  whence  results  the  phenomenc^  , 

•  Birc-b,  lli.t,  a.S,  rtLiU,  pp.  SM.*,     ^ 
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of  reftpactkra.*    ••  Now,*'  gays  Newton,  and  by  this  re-action  he  is  enabled  to 

**  if  the  motion  of  the  ray  be  supposed  explain  the  intermittances  in  reflection 

IB  thif  passage  to  be  increased  or  di«  and  refraction,  which  take  place  in  thin 

mitiishea  in  a  certain  proportion,  ac-  plates.    We  may  observe  m  his  Optics, 

eording  to  the  difference  of  the  densities  that4ie  has  never  abandoned  this  idea  ' 

of  the  artherial  mediums,  and  the  addi-  for  though  in  that  work  he  has  maintained 

tion  or  detraction  of  the  motion   be  the  most  complete  reserve  with  regard 

led^oned  in  the  perpendiealar  from  the  to  the  nature  of  light,  yet,  after  charac- 

icfkactlBg  taperndes,  as  it  ought  to  be,  terizing  the  fits  as  a  purely  abstract 

the  iiiiet  of  inddence  and  refraction  will  physical  property,  he  gives  as  a  method 

be  proportional,  according  to  what  Des-  of  rendermg  it  sensible,  the  same  manner 

eenes  naa  demonstrated.**    This  expla-  of  conceiving  it  that  he  had  given  in  his 

nation  of  refraction  is  exactly  the  same  Memoir  of  1675  ;  the  same  idea  is  re- 

as    Newton  afterwards  reproduced  in  produced    in  several  of  the  Queries 

the  PrtiM^ra,  though  without  there  pro-  particularly  in  the  17th,  and  those  fnl- 

nouncing  any  opimon  on  the  nature  of  loYidng  to  the  24th,  where  Newton  asks, 

the  disturbing  force.     It  is,  however,  as  in  the  paper  presented  to  the  Royal 

probable,  that  in  his  Memoir  he  deduced  Soci^,  if  this  same  aether  be  not  also 

it  by  simple  induction,  rather  than  by  a  sufficient  to  produce  universal  gravita- 

mathemmeal  investi^ition ;  tar  it  does  tion,  and  even  all  the  phenomena  of 

not  appear  that,  at  this  epoch,  he  was  animal  motion  ?    Finally,  in  his  paper, 

acquainted  with  the  calculation  of  cur-  he  endeavours  to  apply  the  same  prin- 

Tilmear  motions.    It  is,  however,  im-  ciples  to  the  inflections,  undergone  by 

portant  to  remark,  that  from  this  .time  rays  of  Ikht  on  passing  near  the  extre- 

be  had  formed  a  conception  of  the  doc-  mities   of  bodies ;    which  h^,  in    like 

trine  of  universal  gravitation;  for  he  manner,  explains  l>y  variations  in  the 

takes  care  to  point  out  that  the  unequal  densiW  of  the  aether.      It  is   always 

density  of  the  sether,  at  different  dii-  thus  that  he  has  represented  these  in- 

tances  from  tlie  surfece  of  bodies,  suf*  flections,  both  in  the  Principia,  printed 

fices  to  determine  their  mutual  tendency  in  1687,  and  in  the  Queries. 

towards  one.  another;  a  consideration       From  these  examples,  taken  together, 

which  he  again  brou|^t  forward  in  the  we  may  see  that  Newton  did  not  **  seve- 

Queries  annexed  to  his  Optics  (in  1704),  ral  times  change  his  ideas  on  light,**  as 

after  he    had  discovered  the  laws  of  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers',  but 

the    system   of   the    woild.     Never-  that,  always  preserving  the  same  opinion, 

theless  we  may  infer,  that  in  1675,  he  he  has  explamed  it  more  or  less  fully,  as 

had  not  yet  formed  the  idea  of  atbrac«  different  occasions  demanded. 

tions  at  small  distances,  since,  in  his       The  phenomena  of  diffraction,  how 

paper  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society,  ever,  were  still  too  imperfectly  known, 

he  imagines  that  the  ascent  of  Uqnids  m  and  observed  with  too  little  detail  for 

capillaiy  tubes   is  caused  l>y  the  air  enabling  Newton  to  see  precisely  whe* 

being  more  rare  in  confined  thiuA  in  open  ther  th^^agreed  or  not  with  hb  hypo- 

spaoes,  and  the  more  rare  in  proportion  thesis.    We  have  reason  to  believe  that, 

as  the  ipaees  are  more  confined   While  in  order  to  study  these  properiies,  he 

in  the  Queries  he  attributes  these  •pbe-  then  made  a  number  of  experiments,  to 

Domena  to  thdr  true  cause,  Tix.  to  the  be  afterwards  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 

reciprocal  attractions  of  the  tubes  and  Optics ;  for  he  there  introduces  them 

«^tne  fluid ;  thouch,  even  at  this  later  as  part  of  an  investigation  which  he  had 

period,  he  m  not  know  how  to  calculate  formerly  undertaken,  but  from  which 

their  effect    It  was  reserred  for  Lir  his  thoughts  were  now  so  far  estranged, 

PI.ACB  to  complete  this  investkntion.  that  he  had  lost  the  taste  for  resuming 

After  having  thus  coQsiderca  the  sim-  it      These  observations,  lUce    all  hu 

pie   transmission  of  rays  in  nthertal  others,  are  presented  as  matters  of  fact, 

strata  of  unequal  demitieSt  Newton  without  relation  to  any  system.    When 

exannnes  the   modifications  produced  the  hypothesis  of  Newton  on  the  nature 

during  thb  transmission,  by  thor  meet-  of  light  was  presented,  in  1675,  to  the 

ing  with  nodolations  originally  excited  Royal  Society,  Hodce,  as  usual,  put  in 

in  the  aithar  itadC  aecoraing  as  such  hu  claims  to  it    Newton,  however,  did 

tmdolations  mav  favoor  or  oppose  the  not  again  waste  Iris  time  and  repose  in 

a^nal  moCioaorthe  luminous  paiticles ;  a  controTersv  on  the  suljject,  but  con- 

—  tented  himself  with  writing  to  Olden* 

•Bifik•BM.EAvoLUi.^ML  huig  (21  st  December),  ill  order  to  make 
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dividual.  He  fint  elami^  ^wi  that 
his  funduneBUl  idea  bu  noUiiii;  in 
common  with  that  of  Hooke,  inaamndi 
as  the  lattor  Mmposei  liriit  to  enaaiit 

Of 


puDt^  dtpartmie  n  _      _    _ 

that  at  the  foot  of  be  TCrticil.  ttw  iriB 
befcuudtod   


ceives  from.  iC  peenliar  Bwti«%  by 
means  ofiftuch  it  acta  upon  Tia.  '' itk 
to  the  otaMrralioiu  of  Hooka  on  fbm 
coloura  in  thin  plBtn,  I  avow,"  amf 
Newton,  "  that  I  hvm  naade  no  at 
them,  and  thank  him  for  tiio 
be  left  me  to  find  oat  i 
experimenti  about  it,  aa  might  iafimi 
me  of  the  manner  of  ttie  (voduotion  at 
those  colonn,  to  grooad  an  hypothoria 
on^  be  having  given  no  fintbcr  inaistat 
to  it  than  thia,  that  the  oolonr  depeaofld 
on  some  oertun  IhiiiTiiiioi  of  the  platb; 
though  what  that  thiolmeaa  waaat  ivaj 
oolour,  ha  canEnaet,  in  hi*  Hicragi^ 
phy,  behadattnaptadiBTain.tolan; 
and,  therefbn.  seong  I  waa  Irft  to  maft- 
■ure  it  B^ael^  I  anppon  he  will  allow 
me  to  malie  nae  of  vAat  I  took  the 
pains  to  find  oat ;  and  ttua  I  liopa  maf 
vindicate  me  bom  what  Mr.  HoMe  has 
been  pleaaed  to  duagt  ne  wift.'* 
Happily  thia  tiiae  the  dimuwiffn  sro- 
oeeded  no  fuithar;  and  Oldenbnw  nad 
sufficient  inflnence,  aa  wdl  m  atAaaA 
sense,  to  prevent  itaotatahnng  sotorie^. 
fVom  this  time  till  the  jamr  167a.firar 
jmiiiii  iifliii  iiiiila.  TTiiii  Im  iiiiMiiiiiiiiiali  il 
nothingto  the  Royal  Sonefy.  OUeo- 
buTg,  whose  Undnev  had  vmr  en- 
couraged twin,  nnfcBtosatdy  died  in 
thia  interval,  and  was  sBoeeaded  in  fin 
seoretuyriupbrHodu,  aaapp<»ntnnft 
httle  likelr  to  maove  an  ap^dammai 
of  new  diapulea.  We  iokj  inngiia, 
however,  that  Newton  <fid  sat  naaiD 
idk;  ud.  in  fact,  in  thia  intemd,  it 


28th  Noventer,  K79,  t 'be  hid 
to  write  to  Hooke  about  a  Biriim  of 
Phj^ical  AatronooK,  oniAii^tteBond 
Sodetv  had  asked  ua  opiohm.  In  Ua 
letter  tie  ia<opoaed,  u  a  watte  daaait- 
ing  attentiixi,  to  vo^  the  iB(£on  of  fin 
earth  by  direct  experimant,  vk.^  Wfing 
bodies  fail  from  a  conndaiahla  tti^iX, 

andthentdiaerTingift'^  —  '-" " 

ft  vertical  direetioa; 


aa  they  would  do  if  the  ooith  ^d.Mt  »- 
T4dv«,  His  iweuona  idM  imm  i» 
fevDimbly niiiniiil  niiiilmna  Jaiopl 
1o  pot  H  into  olbeL  Ob  t^kmm, 
Hooke  innodiiWbr  added  tkMMri[, 
flkat  wboravor  the  dtradign  iC«Mito» 
obfi(tiu  to  the  am  of  flwMritoW 
tatioii.t.&  in  •Qp■cla•ClhB«Btib«- 
— *  at  the  emidac  hadiis,  Jk  Mb^ 


deparinn.  Hooka -osanaNaMid  Mil 
Hnuk  to  Newton.  td»  [  i  nT  l|| 
noogmaad  its  rinirwiwi  hllMBa 
bid;  hi  idditinii  In  tlili.  Wn^  MiwJ 
the  Royal  Socie^  tt^  ani^Mlac4» 
oiiMnmcnt  sr  ' 
a%ibundtlM 


wfaidi 
nmpK  if  Hddte'a : 

nipuVLiic;i]  ,  liii'  wliitli  must  appear 
>i'ry  KVtt.iorilijiiiry  if  lie  iotended  to 
spi;^ik  of  an  acliiiil  obtenvd  devia- 
tion reckoned  from  the  foot  of  the 
vertical ;  foi-  in  this  case,  aocoidiiig 
to  the  farmuls  of  Lafi.xck.  the  tco- 
dency  to  tlie  south  is  of  the  ai- 
cood  order,  relative  to  the  absoluta  d>- 
viation;  and  in  Uookea  obaerralioM 
this  very  slight  devUlion  must  have 
been  exoeasively  difficult  to  aMcrtwn. 
since  his  experiments  nere  made  in  the 
open  air.  it  wax  this,  hovrevn,  which 
led  Newton  to  consider  whether  the  <1- 
lipficaJ  motion  of  tlie  planets  could  re- 
Eult  from  a  force  varying  inversely  *• 
the  square  of  the  distance,  and  if  n, 
under  what  circumstances  such  a  nouU 
would  ensue.  In  fact,  in  proposing  te 
the  R^yal  Society  his  cunous  eaipai- 
meni,  he  had  considered  the  motion  df 
1  he  heavy  body  as  dclennloed  by  a  fccee 
of  constant  intensity,  and  had  cuooluded 
tlie  trajectory  to  be  n  spir^,*  iliiiililliw. 
because  he  imagined  the  body  to  IOIIa 
a  rosistin?  medium,  such  aa  tjm  tjg, 
Hooke,  nho  for  a  long  time  bad  adiBt- 
ed  the  hypothesis  of  a  tome  deueasug 
Bsthesquores  of  llie  diitoocefroBthi 
centre,  replied  tbat  ihe  tmjectoty  ongU 


)  utTpaal  l^tltn  in  Ibt  H 
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wot  to  be  a  apiral,  but  that  in  a  vacuum  even  to  slighting  and  neglect    But  the 

it  would  be  an  excentric  dUpte^  which  inquisitiveness  of  this  latter  age  hath 

noidd  change  into    an  ovoidal  curve  begiui  to  find  sufficient  arguments  to 

IflDmiM  cxeoBtne,  if  the  medium  were  entertain  other  thoughts  of  it    Gilbert 

%ntMa%  one.    It  is  impossible  exactly  began  to  imagine  it  a  magnetical  attrac- 

to  aeooiaBihow  Hookc  arrived  at  these  tive  power,  inherent  in  the  parts  of  the 

Winiti,  6r  neither  then,  nor  on  any  terrestrial  globe.    The  noble  Vorulam 

wbeenwent  occasioD»  did  he  gi?e  a  de-  also,  in  part,  embraced  this  opinion ; 

aonilntioii  of  tiiem ;  tfaou^  Halley  and  Kepler  (not  without  good  reason) 

aad  Sir  Cfaiislopher  Wren  both  eaj;eriy  makes  it  a  property  inherent  in  all  ce- 

pveeead  llim  to  do  eo.   We  ought  ima^  lestial  bodies,— sun,  stars,  planets.  This 

ne^  not  trithoot  some  probabuity,  that  supposition  we   may  afterwards  more 

Bie^lptiB  movement  of  projectiles  was,  particularly  examine;  Init  first  [it  will 

in  his  mind,  a  oonseqaenoe  of  the  hy-  oe  requisite  to  consider,  whether  this 

notheticil,  though  just,  ideas  he  had  srivitatine  or  attracting  power  be  in- 

larmed  on  the  physical  cause  of  the  herent  in  uie  parts  of  the  earth ;  and,  if 

planetaiy  motions ;   for  he  attributed  so,  whether  it  he,  magnetical,  dectrical, 

tiiem  to  the  existence  of  a  gravitatii^  or  of  some  other  nature  distant  from 

force,  proper  to  each  cdestial  body,  and  either.    If  it  be  magnetical,  any  body 

acting  roni^  its  centre,  with  an  eneigy  attracted  by  it  ought  to  gravitate  more» 

invenehr  proportional  to  the  square  of  when  nearer  to  its  surfi^,  than  when 

the  diranoe:  so^that,  in  this  mtem,  further  off.*** 

the  motion  of  pqfectiles  round  the  oen-  .Two  months  afterwards,  Hooke  made 
tie  of  the  earm  ought  to  lie  cUipticaL  before  the  Ro^  Society  another  ex- 
because,  aeeording  to  observatiim,  the  periment,  which,  as  he  himself  ob- 
motion  of  the  manets  was  dliptical  served,  without  being  an  exact  repre- 
lound  the  sun.  Hooke  had,  for  some  sentation  of  the  phmetary  orbits,  a^ 
time,  turned  lus  thoughts  to  this  kind  forded  an  exam];ue,  at  that  time  new 
of  speculation ;  but  not  bong  a  suflEt-  and  remarkable,  of  a  curviluiear  motion 
eiently  profound  mathematician,  rigo-  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  pri- 
rously  to  deduce  the  nature  of  the  foree  mitive  impulse  with  an  attracting  power 
firom  the  form  of  the  orbits,  or  to  show  emanating  firom  a  ceirtre.  He  suspend- 
how  this  form  resulted  from  the  tup-  ed  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room  a  long 
posed  law  of  attraction,  he  tried  to  de*  wire,  to  theend  of  which  was  attached 
lermine  its  duuracter  by  direct  pbyneid  a  ball  of  wood,  to  represent  a  planetary 
experiments,  and  actuelhr  to  produoe  body.  On  removinj^  this  poiduhun  firom 
the  motions  which  resolted  Iran  the  the  vertkal,  and  giving  it  a  lateral  im- 
law,  by  means  of  meehaniod  contri-  pulse  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
vanees.  On  the  21st  March,  1666,  he  deviation,  it  is  acted  on  by  two  forces, 
communifiatfri  to  the  BovalSoeicty  eer-  of  which  one  is  the  impulse  itself,  and 
tBinexperinMiit8,whk:hhefaadalleamU  the  other  terrestrial  gravity,  of  which 
ed,  in  Older  to  detenmne  whether  the  the  effort,  when  decomposed  perpendi- 
«tti^  of  a  body  undeigoes  any  vena-  4snlarly  to  the  wire,  tends  always  to  bhng^ 
lion  at  diffennt  cfistanoce  firom  the  the  body  back  to  the  vertical  Now 
earth*s  eentre,  at  the  gieafeest  altitiidas  when  the  lateral  impulse  was  nothing, 
or  deaths  which  cm  be  attained.  These  the  ball  dearly  desaibed  a  plane  orbit, 
eKpaunents  were  made  with  too  Itttle  vis.  that  of  its  firee  oscillation ;  if  the 
fedaion  to  are  lesntts  on  wUch  any  imnulBe,  without  h&o^^  nothing,  were 
wffa**^  could  be  plaeed.  Hooke  him-  atifi  very  weak,  the  trwectoiy  became  a 
self  peroelfed  ttiis,  and  proposed  to  eai-  very  much  dongded  eU4>se,  bavin?  its 
plogr  the  man  ddnte  praeess  of  naiif  nuuor  axis  in  the  phuie  of  oscillation; 
a  pendulum  dock,  anasuouoadvdj  o^  with  a  stronger  inmulse,  a  more  open 
awhtf  its  rato  at  difiraBt  hn^iiti  dlipse  was  obtained,  whkh,  at  a  pa^ 
lliielnt  attend^  tboogh  jmpeiiMt>  euuir  point,  became  an  exact  circle;  and 
liiowatfaeoljeetiiehadin  viev.whidi  lastly,  still  sbron^  impulses  produced 
peiiMfcii  moie  deariy  seen  in  bis  own  ellip8es,whosemiuor  axes  were  no  longer 
wofds.  "Oisfity,  thou^  it  seems  to  panM  with,  but  were  perpendicular  to 
be  one  of  the  modnnirenal  actrve  the  plane  of  finee  oscillation.  Thusthese 
|nKipiesiDaawQrid,aadeoDseqaettU^  different  corves  were  seen  to  be  pro- 
ongtit  to  be  flie  most  connderable,  yet  dueed  and  to  be  transformed  into  each 
~      it  had  the  ill  isle  to  have  been  al- 


w^i,  till  of  latib  cdecmed  otherwise,  •BiitiwBUt.R.&i^ii..p. 
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other,  by  merely  chanjrinfi:  the  relative  powerful  in  operatins:,  by  how  much 
encrixiesof  the  two  forces  (the  one  im-  the  nearer  the  body  wroufi:ht  upon  is  to 
pulsrve,  and  the  other  central)  which  their  own  centres.  Now  what  these  seve- 
acted  on  the  pendulum.  These  ellipses,  ral  degrees  are  I  have  not  yet  expert- 
however,  differed  from  the  planetary  mentidly  verified;  but  it  is  a  notion 
ellipses,  inasmuch  as  the  central  force  which,  if  fully  prosecuted,  as  it  ought  to 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  gra-  be,  will  mightdy  assist  the  astronomers 
vity  is  constantly  directed  towards  the  to  reduce  all  -the  celestial  motions  fo  a 
centre  of  the  ellipse,  and  is  directly  pro-  certain  rule,  which  I  doubt  will  never  be 
portional  to  the  distance  of  the  body  done  true  without  it.  He  that  under- 
from  that  centre ;  whereas,  in  the  pla-  stands  the  nature  of  the  circular  pendn- 
iietary  orbits,  the  central  force  is  con-  lum  and  circular  motion  will  easUy 
stautly  directed  towards  one  of  the  foci  understand  the  whole  ground  of  this 
of  the  ellipse,  and  is  reciprocally  pro-  principle,  and  will  know  where  to  find 
portional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  directions  in  nature  for  the  true  stating 
of  the  body  from  that  point.  Notwith-  thereof.  This  I  only  hint  at  present  to 
standins:  this  fundamental  distinction,  such  as  have  ability  and  opportunity  of 
the  experiment  of  Hooke  was  important  prosecutim;  this  inquiry,  and  are  not 
iind  useful,  as  it  gave  a  perceptible  ex-  wanting  of  industry  for  observinc^  and 
simple  of  the  composition  of  forces,  calculating,  wishing  heartily  'such  may 
Eiirht  years  later,  in  1074,  Hooke  pre-  be  found,  having  myself  many  other 
sented  the  whole  of  his  ideas  in  a  much  things  in  hand,  which  I  woiud  first 
more  explicit  and  complete  manner,  at  complete,  and  therefore  cannot  so  well 
tlie  end  of  a  dissertation,  entitled,  **  An  attend  it.  But  this  I  durst  proraise  the 
Attempt  to  proi^e  the  Motion  of  the  undertaker,  that  he  will  nnd  all  the 
Earth  from  Observations:^  ♦  "  I  shall,"  great  motions  of  the  world  to  lie  in- 
s.i}  s  he,  "  hereafter  explain  a  system  of  fluenced  by  this  principle,  and  that  the 
the  world,  differing  in  many  particulars  true  understanding  thereof  will  be  the 
from  any  yet  known,  answering  in  all  true  perfection  of  astronomy." 
thini;s  to  the  common  rules  of  mecha-  Without  lessening  the  credit  due  to 
iiieal  motions.  This  depends  upon  three  the  distinct  expression  of  such  remark- 
suppositions  : — first,  that  all  celestial'  able  ideas,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
liodies  whatsoever  have  an  attraction  or  we  find  in  Hooke's  work  no  measured 
jrravitatins:  power  towards  their  own  result.  We  do  not  allude  only  to  the  law 
centres,  whereby  they  attract  not  only  of  force,  which  is  here  entirely  omitted: 
tlieir  own  parts  and  keep  them  from  fiy-  we  have  said  that  Hooke  supposed  it  to 
inir  from  tnem,  as  we  may  observe  the  be  reciprocal  to  the  square  of  the  dis- 
e:n  til  to  do,  but  that  they  do  also  attract  tance ;  but  others  before  him,  and  among 
all  tlie  other  celestial  bodies  that  are  them  Bouillaud,*  had  established  the 
Nvithin  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  and  same  supposition,  on  simple  metaphysi- 
consecpiently,  that  not  only  the  sun  and  cal  considterations.  Halley  again  <ud  the 
ni(H)n  have  an  influence  upon  the  body  same,  after  Hooke  and  Bomfiaud.  We 
and  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth  have  a  convincing  proof  that  Ho<ike 
upon  tliem,  but  that  Mercury,  Venus,  arrived  at  this  conclusion  in  no  other 
IMars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  also,  by  their  way,  from  his  sayins:  that  he  had  not  yet 
attractive  powers,  have  a  considerable  experimentcdly  verified  the  law  of  de- 
hilUience  upon  its  motion,  as  in  the  crease  in  the  attracting  force;  for  he 
same  manner  the  coiresponding  attrac-  would  not  have  thus  expressed  lidmsdf 
tive  power  of  the  eaiih  hath  a  consider-  if  he  had  discovered  this  law  dtrtfcl/y,by 
able  influence  upon  every  one  of  their  applying  the  theorems  of  Huyg^ens  on 
motions  also.  The  second  supposition  centrifugal  forces  to  the  observed  ortxts 
is  this,  that  all  bodies  whatsoever,  that  of  the  planets ;  for  in  this  case  the  ex- 
are  put  into  a  direct  and  simple  motion,  periment  would  have  been  already  made, 
will  so  continue  to  move  forward  in  a  and  the  law  of  the  squares,  thus  obtain- 
straiirht  line,  till  they  are,  by  some  other  .ed,  would  have  needed  no  other  ver^Bca- 
efl'ectual  powers,  deflected  and  bent  tion.  The  generalization  of  the  idea  of 
into  a  motion  describing  a  circle,  ellipsis,  ^vity,  and  its  extension  to  all  cdes- 
or  some  other  more  compounded  curve  tial  bodies,  decreasing  in  intennty  ac^ 
line.  The  third  supposition  is,  that  those  cording  to  the  distance,  was  farmrfTy 
attractive  powers  are  so  much  the  more 

•  Londop,  4to.  1674  •  BilUaldu,  ififiiiipfs  rftiTntfra. 
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expressed  byBoreili*  in  1666,  in  his  as  we  have  already  said,  hastened  tc; 
work  on  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter;  and  examine  this  result,  by  means  of  mathe- 
not  onhrdid  he  announce  it  as  a  general  matical  calculations,  and  discovered 
ninciple,  but  he  explained  very  clearly  its  truth ;  that  is  to  say,  he  found 
BOW  the  planets  may  be  retained  and  that  an  attractive  force,  emanating  from 
saspended  in  empty  space  round  the  a  centre,  and  acting  reciprocally  to 
•im»  in  the  same  manner  as  the  satd-  the  squares  of  the  distances,  necessarily 
Ites  rcmnd  their  planets,  by  the  action  compels  the  body  on  which  it  acts,  to 
of  a  power  continually  and  exactly  ba-  describe  an  ellipse,  or  in  general  a  con'c 
kneed  by  the  centrifuffal  force  caused  section,  in  one  of  whose  foci  the  centre 
by  ^Mnr  rotation,  wittiout  having  re-  of  force  resides.  The  motions  produced 
eonrse  either  to  the  solid  heavens  of  by  such  force  exactly  resemble  'the 
Aristotle,  or  to  the  yoitices  of  Descartes,  planetary  motions,  both  in  regard  to  the 
BoreM  even  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  form  of  the  orbit  and  the  velocity  of  the 
this  combination  of  forces  the  elliptical  body  at  each  point  This  was  evidently 
motions  of  the  satellites, '  and  the  in-  the  secret  of  the  system  of  the  world ; 
equalities  in  their  motions,  which  he  but  it  still  [remained  to  account  for  the 
considered  as  being  partly  produced  by  singular  discordance  which  the  moon*9 
the  secondary  action  of  the  sim ;  and  motion  had  offered  to  Newton,  when,  in 
thoo^,  from  his  being  unacquainted  1665,  he  had  wished  to  extend  to  her 
both  with  the  law  of  this  force  at  diffe-  the  earth's  gravity  diminished  according 
rent  distances,  and  with  the  Theorems  on  to  this  law.  Hence  it  was  that,  not- 
Central  Forces,  published  by  Huygens  withstanding  his  inference  was  confirm- 
six  years  afterwards,  he  was,  of  course,  ed  by  other  inductions,  he  abstained  from 
unable  rigorously  to  establi^  these  de-  pubushing  any  thing  upon  the  subject, 
ductions  ;  vet  there  was  mudi  merit  in  Three  years  afterwards,  however,  (in 
being  the  nrst  to  ^uess  nod  perhaps  to  June,  1682,)  Newton  being  present  at  a 
indicate  the  possilnlity  of  doing  so.  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  London, 
Newton  also,  we  diall  presently  see,  at-  the  conversation  turned  on  a  new  mea- 
tributes  to  BoreUi  the  bononr  of  having  surement  of  a  terrestrial  degree,  recently 
first  formed  the  itoi  of  extending  tiie  executed  in  FVance,  by  Picard,  and 
principle  of  gravitation,  and  of  apmring  much  credit  was  given  to  the  care  taken 
ft  to  tne  planetary  motions  ;  and  riu^-  in  rendering  it  exact.  Newton,  having 
^ns  renoers  him  the  same  justice  in  ms  noted  down  the  length  of  the  d^ree  ob« 
3ro«inorA«oro«,t  where  he  mentions  these  tained  by  Picard,  returned  home  imme- 
happ}r  perceptions,  immediately  before  diately,  and  taking  up  his  former  calcu* 
speaking  of  tne  demonstrations  of  New-  lation  of  1665,  began  to  recompute  it 
ton.  It  is  not  then  by  any  means  im-  flrom  the  new  data.  Finding,  as  he 
possible  that  Hooke  mi^t  have  been  advanced,  the  manifest  tendency  |;of 
eonductedtothesamethou^^bysimi-  these  nimibers  to  produce  the  lon^ 
hur,  that  is  trf  purdy  physical  conndera-  wished  for  results,  he  suffered^  so  much 
tions;  and  we  shall  presently  see  reasons  nervous  excitement,  that  be(K)ming  at 
tiiat  render  this  ^njecture  extremely  length  unable  to  go  on  with  the  calciDa- 
probable.  However,  in  whatever  man-  tion,  he  oitreated  one  of  his  ^ftriends  to 
ner  he  formed  these  opinions,  it  is  dear  complete  it  for  him.  This  .time  the 
ftiaX  in  1679  he  consioered  them  as  .nn-  agreement  of  the  computed  with  the 
doubtedly  correct ;  fbr,  in  writini^  to  ooserved  result  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
Newton  on  the  motion  of  pnjeetiles,  he  The  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth*s  sur- 
tvpresents  the  eccentrie  dlipie  as  ;,the  ftoe,  as  determined  by  experiments  on 
consequence  of  a  force  redpmal  to  the  fidling  bodies,  when  applied  to  the  moon, 
aauares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre  after  being  dimimshed  proportionally  to 
€1  the  earth.  This  remaikaMe  rdation  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
eould  not  fsil  of  striking  a  mind  which  oenfre  of  the  earth,  was  found  to  be  very 
had  so  long  and  so  conitiatly  studied  nearly  equal  to.the  centrifiigal  force  in 
the  sMilions  of  the  hearcm.    Newtmi*  the  moon,  as  conduded  mm  its  dis- 

'  tance  and  angolar  vdodty  obtained  bv 

*       ---^--------— — — ^— ^-»  observation.  The  small  difference  which 

.r??^«!e?^*«~fi*'*«™*f:^?^,^  stm  existed  between  the  two  results, 

tiTTaiSJr  «fdM  2Slim^^  was  in  itsdf  a  new  proof  of  exactness ; 


ibr  if  we  suppose  an  attractive  power 
yT'^g^^^.HV    gffti^g'y^f^^lf    to  emanate  fkSbaU  the  cdestial  bodies 


**^ Siiaii.rfiSlMia)"'^  •" —    infen«lypsq?ortionaltothesqaareiof 
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their  ilutinces  from  the  bodiea  which 
they  attract,  the  motion  of  the  moon 
ouKtit  not  0Q]y  to  dqwnd  upon  ila 
^vily  tonardc  the  e«rlh,  but  auo  to  ba 
infiuMK^d  by  the  action  of  the  lun ; 
for  Ibii  efilBct,  though  exceedingly 
weakened  by  the  darianoe,  oug^t  not  to 
be  wholly  impcnxptible  in  the  remit 

.  That  NMnon  eeued  to  doubt ;  and 
alter  having  been,  dnriog  lo  many  years, 
kept  in  nupcnie  alMut  this  eminntuy  im- 
portent  kw.  be  bad  no  Monar  reaoguMd 
its  truth,  than  be  penetrated  mstanlly  lo 
ils  most  remote  omequcneea,  pnrsuad 
tbem  alt  with  a  Tigour,  a  perseTenae^ 
and  a  boldness  of  Utougfat,  whieh,  till 
that  lime,  had  never  bem  displayad  in 
science.  Indeed  it  aeemt  baratv  pro- 
bable  that  it  will,  at  any  fntuie  Imw,  ba 
the  destiny  of  ajiJDtber  human  b^ng  to 
demoustrale  such  woaderful  tratbs  af 
these ;  that  all  tU  parts  of  mattw 
gravitate  towards  one  another,  wiUi  a 
force  directly  i«tmoTt)i»Bl  to  Ihdr 
masKi,  and  rec^neaUy  immntiooal  to 
the  squares  of  thnrmtituBf  distanesa: 
that  Ibis  ftace  retains  the  Janets  mq 
the  comele  roond  tba  sun,  and  eaah 
sfitoa  of  tateOitM  aroud  their  pri- 
mary planets ;  and  that,  by  thenainr- 
sally  commnnietted  inflaenee  «4iiUb  it 
flstablishee  between  the  ■taterial  pai<- 
tides  of  all  these  bo£es^  it  detanuMS 
the  nature  of  (hair  orbits,  tiMlbnMoC 
th«r  masses,  tba  osdUatlona  is  the  fluda 
whieh  cover  them,  and,  ia  *ff,  ttNir 
smallest  movementa,  aillMr  fai  q^aea  «r 
in  rotal  ioD  upon  tber  own  axes,  and  all 
conformably  to  the  aetaally  obsOTsA 
laws.  The  tn^btg  of  the  relati*« 
masses  of  the  dins«nt  planet^  tita  da- 
termination  of  the  ratio  oT  the  axM  of 
the  earth,  the  pointing  out  dM  ea«ea  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinaxea,  and 
the  discovarv  of  the  tbroe  nenaacd  If 
the  sun  and  the  moon  in  riaisi^  tin 
fides,  were  the  sutriime  ottjaets  wUch 
unfolded  themeelvM  to  the  meditntiou 
of  Newton,  afttf  ha  had  diaeovand 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  aystem  ef 
tile  universe.  Can  we  wonder  at  Ua 
having  been  so  muah  excited  aa  not  to 
have  been  able  to  oompleta  tba  eala»< 
letioQ  whieh  was  leading  Umto  a  ao»> 
viction  that  the  <ysoDven'waa  aelMTed? 

It  was  DOW  that  he  mnat  ban  cc 
panenced  intense  aatisbction  at  haviw 
so  profoundly  studied  the  Mawwr  in 
which  physieal  forces  aot,  and  at  bans* 

soiwht  by  so  many  expesa — ^ ' 

prebend,  and  esaatly  to 
mSmat    dbetM. .    Mm 


created  that  new  calculus,  bjr  means  cl 
which  he  was  oiahled  to  devdope  the 
most  coi^ilicated  phwifttuw^a^  to  bdaic 
to  light  tu  simple  elements  of  motioa, 
rnnd    thus   to  obtain  the  fbroea  fliai^ 


■olt  i  and  Anally,  to  re  deaoend  fron 
these  fosoes  to  the  detafl  ot  all  ^Uk 
~  asts :  lor,  with  e<iaal  talent,  jHd  b» 
poeaesaed  this  instramentof  inaaatfc- 
MB^eta  nnftiMng  of  hi* 
Id  nave  been  hnuawflifc 
Bn^  possessing  the  means,  ba  bad  o^ 
^fW  tbenii  and  thua  ha  aaw  tw 
conatant  object  of  liia  bmaattninad, 
Hencaraivard,  ha  derutad  nlnaHf  aft* 
tii^  to  the  enlqrment  of  thaae  AiUt. 
fill  contemplatloaa ;  and  dniiig  fhani» 
Tsan  that  be  apaiit  m  pnfmw  aoA 
oavdoping  his  tmmortal  wii^  PlUh 
topkim  naturmlu  /Vt'wejpfa  UM^ 
maiiea,  ba  Uvad  only  to  wbwfcta  mH 
to  flmk.    OftentiBW  lost  fa  ttan  «■. 


paariBg  to  gresem  maenmmamian 
On  RSnaryeaaeanaof £feL  ItfaMl 
aiat,ft>inimd«  OB  rising  ktba  aon&Mfc 
ba  woMA  li    •'  Tiififir 

■nastad  by  lOBa  nair  taamfSatimm 
would  remain  tar  hom  tMOK  m^ 
f»etdm  faa<%  a  owL  wflwir *■». 
meUttsalC  Baw«ddanakM«aw> 
lertad  to  take  wiBaiMd  amAAmami 
hadbanotbaannidnAd  tf  aifaK«|^ 
ibe  time  of  his  meals.*  , 

It  wtts  only  by  the  utuntempted  efili 
forts  of  solitary  and    profbnnd    meiS*?' 
talian,  th&t  even   Newton  ivas  able  tn 
unfold  oil  the  truths  he  had  couceivef 
and  which  were  but  so  menv  deduclifl 
from  his  great  discovery.  Wemay  lea 
from  his  example,  on  what  severe  CO 
ditions  even  the  most  oerfect  inteUect  9 
able  lo  penetrate  deeply  into  the  seati 
of  nature,  and  to  enlar^  the  bounds  (| 
human  atbumnents.     For  himself.    1 
vtell  knew,  and  willingly  confessed,  U 
inevitable  nec-essity  of  perseverance  a~ 


Hi  up.  Iml  bdan  },»  ii,i  iiipHnit  U  Iks  dilBl 
\.  I>r.  Slnkdir  luTin;  miM  WHllBi^M 
Diiirff  impiEliFiir.  Kt  ICDfTb  r«iun#d  Aa  e  ~ 

i  bAi'k  iDtD  lb,  djiib  «ad  npfunr  Ikt  a 
t  (  iliorE  iiurrtt.  Xrrlmi  •■«■  lis,  I*--  - 
■1  mmfdnan.  ut  le*a ' 

ti  obHrrrt  wUk  ■ 
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eonftancgr  in  tiie  exercise  of  his  atten-  1692,  purposely  to  confer  with  Newton 
tkm,  in  mer  to  develope  the  power  of  on  the  subject.  It  was  ti^en  that  New- 
Ihouglit.  To  one  who  had  asked  hhn  ton  shoNved  to  him  a  TVeatise  on  Motion, 
on90flnooemon,bywhatmeanshehad  in  which  Halley  found  the  desired  so- 
mrired  it  his  discovexies,  he  replied,  lution.  This  treatise,  with  some  ad- 
**  By  Ahfsfs  thinking  unto  them ;"  and  ditions,  afterwards  formed  the  two  first 
lA  another  time  he  thus  expressed  his  books  of  the  Princi|Ha.  It  would  ap- 
BMtihod  of  proeeedmg.  '*  1  keep  the  pear  that,  at  this  time,  Newton  had  al- 
sokgeit  eonstantly  befm  me,  and  wait  ready  introduced,  and  explained  some 
till  the  ftst  dawnings  qpen  slowly  by  parts  of  it,  in  his  lectures  at  Cambridge. 
lidleoKllitde  into  a  full  and  clear  light.**  Halley,  dehghted  at  seeing  his  hopes 
Agni,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,  he  realized,  requested  Newton  to  connde 
•ays,  ^  If  I  have  done  the  public  any  to  him  a  copy  for  insertion  in  the  regis- 
vtrvioe  tin  way,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  ters  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  order  to 
Industiy  and  patient  thou^t**  With  secure  to  him  the  honour  of  so  import- 
such  tastes  and  habits,  the  eonmlete  ant  a  discovery.  Although  Newton  had 
comaumd  of  his  own  time,  and  of  his  an  extreme  repugnance  to  expose  him- 
own  ideas,  was  his  highest  eiyoyment.  self  in  the  arena  of  literaxy  intrigue. 
Thus,  notwithstanding  the  importance  where  he  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
of  the  results  he  had  olitained,  Newton  wasted  his  time,  and  sacrificed  hb  trati- 
Tras  not  ea^  to  establish  a  title  to  them  quilUty,  Halley,  by  repeated  entreaties, 
by  publication,  and  nerhaps  he  would  at  length  succeeded  in  his  olject.  On  re- 
have  even  longer  dttayed  giving  them  turning  to  London,  Halley  announced 
to  the  world  had  an  aeeidental  orcum-  his  success  to  the  Royal  Society,  who 
stance  not  induced  him  to  do  so.  About  repeated  the  request  by  means  of  Aston, 
the  beginning  of  1684,  Hall^,  one  of  at  that  time  their  secretary.  But, 
the  greatest  of  the  Bluish  mstrono-  though  Newton  kept  his  word  to  Hal- 
mers,  and,  at  tibe  same  time,  one  of  the  ley,  personally,  by  sending  him  a  copy 
most  enlightened  and  active  nunds  that  of  lus  treatise,  he  did  not  then  wish  it 
have  ever  eultivated  seienee,  fonned  the  to  be  communicated,  having  still  many 
idea  of  employing  the  Tkeoremt  qjT  things  to  complete.*  It  was  not  till  tl^ 
Httygmsoncentraijbrt^^iodieienaad  following  year,  that  Dr.  Vincent  pre- 
the  tendem^  in  the  different  jdanets  to  sented,  m  Newton*s  name,  this  work, 
veoede  from  the  8un,=by  virtue  of  thor  which  was  destined  to  madce  so  great 
revolutions  aboutthat  body,  their  orbiti  «  revolution  in  science.  Newton  dedi- 
being  considered  as  circular.  Wrtun  ftm  cated  it  ta  the  Royal  Society,  who 
Tiiios  discovered  by  Kepler  between  tile  showed  itself  able  to  appreciate  such 
times  of  these  revolutions,  and  the  an  honour.  It  decided  that  the  work 
iB^or  axes  of  ttie  orbits,  he  recogniied  should  be  printed  immediately  at  ita 
theae  tendencies  to  be  reoiproeally  as  the  own  expense,  and  addressed  to  the  au- 
■quare  of  the  Stances  of  eax^  planet  thor,  by  Halley,  a  letter  of  thanks 
mm  the  sun,  so  thud  the  attraction  expressed  in  the  most  honourable 
whkh  this  luminaiy  exerts  to  kcq)  them  terms. 

in  their  pUees,  must.also  vary  accord*  Hooke,  who  probably  had  for  some 
mg  to  the  same  law.  This  was  predsd^  time  past  conceived  m  ms  mind  similar 
the  idea  that  Newton  had  ceneenFed  in  ideas,  without  having  been  able  to  bring 
16C6,  and  from  \th^ch  he  had  drawn  them  to  perfection,  had  no  sooner  un- 
the  same  ooniequence.  But  there  was  derstood  the  object  of  Newton*s  treatise^ 
f«t  a  long  w«f  Irom  this,  to  the  rigorous  and  heard  of  the  admiration  with  which 
eafculation  of  eurvU'mear  motions  when  it  was  received,  than  he  claimed  for 
the  law  of  the  force  is  siven.  HaHky  himself  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of 
perceived  the  ^ffieuUy  of  tins  step,  and  the  law  of  attraction  varying  inversely 
alter  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re-  as  the  square  of  tiie  distance.  His  re- 
move t,  he  consulted  Hodce,  at  Sir  clamation  was  so  violent,  that  HaUey 
Cfaristaplmr  Wren's  house,  without,  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  it  in  hu 
bowevtr*  itceiviiMi  any  lig^t  on  the  official  letter  to  Newton,  and  to  say  that 
sobjeet,  sttwnsh  Hooke  hsd  boasted  Hooke  expected  Newton  to  mention  in 
before  tern  W&ttiat  hehadeompleiefy  his  prefisoe,  that  the  priority  was  due  to 
iMaimI  thit  fwnd  question.  AtfauC  him.  We  will  here -quote  tne  answer  df 
'  to«ea»iideamilblded,wfaic3i  *  ' 
to  bin  so  fertile  in  toutB^ 

Halley  simA  to'CamW^ffe  m  .*  ^^^^  »»^  ^  s.  f«].  ir.  p.  m , 
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1.  he  concltided      ignormnt  of  Bm 

rest  of  that  theory  I  luu  rwd  bafim  k 


bii  books.  Thtt,  in  one  of  mv  pMM^ 
writ  (I  cunot  nj  what  Tear,  nk  I  ns 
■ore  Mine  time  Mfne  J  had  any  «m» 


Newton',  (dated  Gamlm^e.  26th  June, 

IGSG.)  especially  a*  it  will  enable  as  tc 

trace  more  clearly  the  progreu  and  de-     _ 

veloperoent  of  hii  ideai  throughout  thia    writ  (I  cannot  ny  what  Tear,  I 

important  reaecrch.  tun  lome  time  befne  I  had  ai 

"  In  order  to  let  you  know  the  cate  mondence  with  Mr.  Oldenbot^  ■«« 
between  Mr.  Hooke  and  me,  I  give  you  thafi  above  fllleenyean  ago)  tae  p»- 
an  account  of  what  passed  between  ui  portion  at  the  fimes  of.tMpk—fcte 
io  our  letters,  so  far  as  I  could  remem-  the  nin  renprocaUy  dnpSflua  to  ttMir 
ber ;  for  tis  long  since  ttm  were  writ,  distances  from  him,  aid  the  pmportwi 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  sera  of  our  gravity  to  the  moon's  ooh^m  r*^ 
ihem  since.  I  am  almost  otmfident  by  eedmb  a  caiiro  lerrm  ia  vibaMi^ 
circumstances,  that  Sir  Cbristophar  though  not  aeenntely  «BWlgh<^l>nt 
Wren  knew  the  duplicate  proponion  when  Huygeniui  put  out  mi  tmliw 
when  I  gave  him  a  Tisil ;  andthenlir,  de  Horologu  Osdllatolia.  a  Moy  InB 
Hooke,  by  tus  book  Cometa,  written  presented  to  me,  m  my  Mto  ff  ttwiki 
afterwards  (1676),  will  prove  the  last  of  to  him  I  gave  those  ndct  in  tll»  «< 
of  a  paitiBnlar  ooauMndnlkB  ftr 

r  nsefulDesa  in  ooapatillg  tb»  fen* 
'  im  the  cnBi.  ad  ifei 

ji  tima  f 

hlem  i' 


.1  three  that  knew  it    

this  letter  to  let  you  understand  the 
case  f  uHv,  but  it  bemg  a  frivolous  bold- 
ness, I  stull  content  myadf  to  give  you 
the  heEids  of  il  in  short,  vii.  that  I  new 
extended  the  dupbcateproportiffli  lower 
than  to  the  supa^eies  of  the  earth,  aod 
belore  a  certain  denumstiation  I  fi>und 

the  last  year,  have  nqiected  it  not  to  am  dar 

reach  aocurately  enou^  down  so  low;  t       awl , . „_, ^- 

and  therefore  m  tlw  dootriae  of  wo-  pwmdedtbeproljiltm  iiJfHily  i^JtiTwi 

jectiles  never  used  it,  nor  considered  the  ofhis  JMn^faprawlAeflMntTJle 

molionortbeheavau,andconaequently  mrlk,  if  I  had  not  known  A*  4vMi 

Mr.  Hooke  could  not.  from  my  letters,  pnpaelionbelbce,  leoaMBaltaiatew 

which  were  about  projectiles,  and  dte  Ibund  it  now.    Between  ten  and  ek*<»  I 

regions  descending  hence  to  tiie  centre,  years  aeo.  there  is   an  bypothess  iC  I 

conclude  me  ignorant  of  the  thewy  of  mine  re^lered  in  your  books,  nbenill  I 

the  heavens.    That  what  he  told  me  of  I  hinted  a.  cause  ofirravity  towaids  tlw  I 

the  duplicatepropoition  waterroneoo^  i     Ifa,  sun,  and  pl&nets,  with  the  de>  I 

namely,  that  It  reaches  down  from  hanoa  )       ence    of    the    celestial    motio*-! 
totheoentreoftheeiith--thatitisnot  nn;  in  which  llic  proportion  of  ll».1 

candid  to  require  me  now  to  eonftw  »     <»£  of  gruvity  from  the  super&i*  1 

myself  in  print  then  ignorant  of  the  du-  oL  .  le  planet  (though  for  brevity  sake 

phcate  proportion  in  the  haaveni.  Cor  not  there  expressed)  can  be  no  olhix 

nootberreasonbnt  bccausehehadtold  than  reciprocally  duplicate  of  )he  di»- 

it  me  in  the  case  of  prcgeotiles,  and  to  taaee  fiata  the  centre  ;   and  1  hope  I 

upon  mistakai  grounds  accused  m*  of  shall  not  be  urged  to  declare  in  print 

Ihat  ignorance ;— that,  in  my  answer  to  that  J  understood  not  the  obvious  nii- 
his  flnt  letter,  I  refused  his  conespood-  latiual  eondilions  of  my  own  hyps- 

«nce ;  told  hun  I  bad  laid  nhiloMDliy  u»j ;   but  ^rant  1  received  it  nfto^ 

aside,  sent  him  <m]vlheei  of  wi    Is  f       

projectiles  (rather  shor 


carefully  described)  in 
sweeten  my  answer,  espeti,     wu 
further  from  him,  could  sofaiuei 
myself  to  answer  his  second  h» 
not  answer  tus  third,  t       ipou 
things,  thouf^t  no  fiirl       «$ 
f  hicsl  matters  than  faib  ■» 
upon  it,  and  therelbiie  may  va  e 
ncpt  to  have  had  my  thoughts  \ 
M  well  at  that  time.   T1iat,by 

nil  hte  taviiM  b  Ik*  m^isiitr 


of   wi    Is  from  Mr.  Hooke,  yet  have  I  a 

right  to  it  as  to  (he  eUipdi,  J 


r  M  Kepler  knew  the  orb  to  be  Ht  I 
liar  but  oval,  I  guessed  it  to  to  I 
icKl ;  so  Mr,  Hooke.  without  knn 
irhat  1  htive  found  out  sinoe  U 
:i  to  me,  can  know  no 
I      the  proportion  wss  dupUcnte  91 
«UBe  at  sreat  disUnces   from  j 
•a,  and  onh  eueaied  iltoheaatO't 
>issiuexten&K| 
uMuiupx  iw  very  eenti  ~ 

»  d  right  at  I 

ni  land  less  of  ito  1 

s-    did    of  tbs  1 
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dl^te»  there  it  to  strong  an  objection    ficiently  hinted  all  but  what  remained 
■giuott  the  accorateness  of  this  propor-    to  be  determined  by   the  drudgery  of 
tMQ,  that  without  my  demonstrations,    calculations  and  observations,  excusing 
to  which  Hooke  is  yet  a  stranger,  it    himself  from  that  labour,  by  reason  of 
eomot  be  t^diered  by  a  judicious  philo-    his  other  business ;  whereas  he  shoukf 
•opber  to  be  anywhere  accurate.    And    rather  have  excused  himself  by  reason^ 
■0»  in  staling  this  business,  I  do  pre*    of  his  inability — for  it  is  very  plain,  by 
tend  to  haye  done  for  the  proportion  as    his  words,  he  Knew  not  how  to  go  about 
imr  tht  dfipae,  and  to  have  as  much    it.    Now  is  not  this  very  fine  ?    Mathe- 
right  to  fM  one  from  Hooke  and  all    maticians  that  find  out,  settle,  and  do 
BMii.  at  to  the  other  from  Kepler,  and,    all  the  business,  must  content  them- 
tticniDva^  on  this  account  also,  he  must,    selves  with  being  nothing  but  dry  calcu- 
9i  iMst,  moderate  his  pretences.  The    lators  and  drudges ;  and  another  that 
proof  Toa  sent  me  I  like  yery  well :  I  de-    does  nothing  but  pretend  and  grasp  at 
signed  the  whole  to  consist  of  three    all  things,  must  carry  away  aU  the  in- 
b<K>ks ;   the  second  was  finished  last    vention,  as  well  of  those  that  were  to 
summer,  being  short,  and  only  wants    follow  him,  as  those  that  went  before, 
transcribing,    and    drawing    the   cuts    Much  after  the  same  manner  were  hir 
fBxrly.    Some  new  proportions  I  have    letters  writ  to  me,  telling  me  that  gra- 
since  thought  of,  which  i  can  as  well  let    vity  in  descent  from  hence  to  the  centre 
^ne.    The  third  wants  the  theory  of    of  the  earth  was  reciproo&lly  in  a  du- 
eomets.    In  autumn  last,  I  spent  two    plicate  ratio  of  the  altitude — ^that  the 
months  in  calculations  to  no  purpose,    ngure  described  by  projectiles  in  that 
fbrwant  of  a  good  method,  which  made    region  would  be  an  elupsis,  and  that 
me  afterwards  return  to  the  first  book,    all  the  motions  of  the  heavens  were  thus 
and  enlarge  it  with  divers  propositions,    to  be  accounted  for ;  and  this  he  did  in 
some  relating  to  comets,  otners  to  other    such  a  wajr,  as  if  he  had  found  out  all, 
things  found  out  last  winter.   The  third    and  knew  it  most  certainly.    And  upoir 
I  now  design  to  suppress.  Philosophy  is    this  information,  I  must  now  acknow- 
such  an  impertinently  litigious  lady,  that    ledse,  in  print,  I  had  all  firom  him,  and 
m  man  had  as  good  be  engaged  m  law-    so  did  nothing  myself  but  drudge  in  cal- 
suits,  as  have  to  do  with  her.    I  found    culating,    demonstrating,    and  wiiting 
it  so  formerly,  and  now  I  am  no  sooner    upon  the  inventions  of  this  great  man ; 
oome  near  her  again,  but  she  gives  me    and  yet,  after  all,  the  first  of  ttu^e  three 
warning.    The  two  first  books,  without    things   he  told  me  is  false,  and  yeiy 
Ibe  third,  will  not  bear  so  well  the  title    anphilosophi(»] ;  the  second  is  as  false ; 
•  of  Philoifiphi€0   Naiuraiis  Prinekria    and  the  tnird  was  more  than  he  knew, 
Maihemahca  ;   and,   therefbre,  I  had    or  could  affirm  me  ignorant  of,  by  any- 
altered  it  to  this,  De  Mot&  eorporum    thing  that  passed  between  us  m  our 
Ift6rt  duo ;  but,  upon  second  thoughts,    letters.    Nor  do  I  understand  by  what 
I  retain  the   former    title,  *twill  ndp    right  he  claims  it  as  his  own ;  for  as 
tiie  sale  of  the  book,  which  I  ought  not    Borelli  wrote  long  before  him,  that,  by^ 
to  duninish  now  *tis  vonrs.**  a  tendency  of  the  planets  towards  the 

Newton  then  ad«ls,  in  a  postscript,  sun,  like  that  of  gravity  or  magnetism, 
**  Since  my  writing  this  letter,  I  am  UAd  the  planets  would  ihove  in  ellipses :  so 
hf  one  who  had  it  firom  another  lately  BuUialdus  wrote,  that  all  force  respect- 
ptcwnt  at  one  of  your  meetings,  how  ing  the  sun  as  its  centre,  and  depencting- 
that  Mr.  Hooke  should  make  a  great  upon  matter,  must  be  in  a  reciprocally 
atr,  pretending  I  had  all  firom  him,  and  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the 
^marvng  they  would  see  that  he  had  centre,  and  used  that  very  argument  for 
JHtice  done  lum.  This  carriage  to-  it,  by  which  you.  Sir,  in  the  last  Trans* 
vuds  me  is  very  strange  and  node-  actions,  have  proved  this  ratio  in  gra- 
MTved;  so  that  I  cannot  forbear  in    vity.** 

baaing  the  point  of  justice,  to  tell  you  The  remainder  of  this  letter  ofi^ning- 
flsither  that  he  has  publi^ied  Borelli*s  no  other  historical  details,  we  will  not 
Iprpothcds  in  his  own  name ;  and  the  continue  the  quotation ;  but  the  ex- 
awertin^  of  this  to  himself,  and  com-  tremely  curious  reply  of  Halley  to 
gteting  It  as  his  own,  seems  to  me  the  Newton  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It 
and  of  aB  the  stir  he  makes.  Bo-  is  dated  29th  June,  1686.  Halley  begins 
i  did  sometfains  and  wrote  modestljr.  l^eneouraginfi^  Newton  not  to  need  tiie 
haul  done  oothmg,  and  yet  written  m  effects  of  Hooke*s  expostulations  with 
A  way,  as  if  he  Knew,  aodhad  snf-    the  Royal  Society,  and  then  continnen 


usbl  of  nbwton. 


"  According  to  your  denn,  I  vwikfb 
iq)Dn  Sir  C.  Wren,  to  iaauiin  of  him,  if 
he  had  Qie  fint  Dotiim  oi  the  icdpnioil. 
duplicate  proportion  firom  T£x.  HookB  ? 
his  itnswcr  nu.  Out  be  himadf,  yoj 
many  yean  mo^haA  bad  hii  tbonf^. 
upon  "laUng  ont  Qm  planafa  motioiw. 
Iw  B.  compwion  ol  k  duoot  tuKwdn 
the  sua  and.  an  imprwod  motiiMt ;  but'. 
that  at  length  ha  g&n  orw,  act  fining 
the  meani  of  domg  iL  Sinoa  which  tinw, 
Mr.  Hooke  bad  flfeanmth  told  him  (bat- 
he had  done  it,  and  atteinpted  to  maks- 
it  out  to  turn,  hut  that  be  nerer  vaa 
satisfied'  that  lua  demonatntiona  wen 
cogent  And  tbia  I  know  to  be  trn^. 
ttui in  JanuaiT,  lfiBl,IbaviiWifrenith» 
sestiuialtente  propoTtion  of  KEmlff.  00&- 
cWed  that  uia  cttitiipetal  fixce  da- 
creased  in  the  propintionof  tfaa  iquaioa- 
of  the  distance  rec^iroeallf,  came  on 
Wednesday  to  towii,  firqm  lalinotoB,. 
where  I  met  with  Sir  C.  Wien  and  Ux. 
Hooke,  and  fiilling  in  diaoonna  about  i^ . 
Mr.  Hooke  affiimed,  that  upon  that, 
principle  all  the  laws  of  Qm  celeatial 
motions  were  to  be.damon8trated,aiid. 
Ihat  he  tiiinaeU  had  done  it  I  dadaial. 
the  ill  success  (d  ii^  atteiqits ;  and  Sir 
Christopher,  to  encourage  the  inquiiy. 
said,  that  he  would  fpve  Mr.  Hooke.  or 
me,  two  montha  time  to  bring  him  a 
convinciiw  demonstration  thereof;  and 
{resides  the  honour,  he  of  ua  that  did 
it  should  have  from  him  a  praaent. 
of  a  book  of  forty  shiUinga,  Ur, 
Hooke  then  said  be  had  it,  but  that 
be  would  ooneeal  it  for  some  timt^  that 
others,  trying  and  biBng,  mi^  know 
how  to  yalne  i^  when  he  should  mi^ 
it  public  However.  I  remember  that 
Sir  Christtmber  Wren  waalitllaaatia8«l 
that  he  cimld  do  it :  and  tbna^  Mr. 
Hooke  thenpronuaed  to  show  uto  hioii 
I  do  not  flna  that,  in  Qial  partioiilar,  ba 
has  been  ao  good  as  bis  wonL  Tlw 
August  fcdlowiD^  when  I  did  mjaalf 
the  Honour  to  vint  you,  I  thai  laanwd 
the  good  newa,  ttuu  you  bad  bni^^. 
this  demonstration  to  pofeotion.  and 
you  were  pleased  to  ^miae  me  aoppj 
thereof,  which  I  received  wib  great  Mr 
tisfaction ;  and  thereupon  toolt  anotiuf 
journey  to  Cambridge;  on  pnrpoaa  to 
confer  with  you  about  ^  since.  W'krh 
time  it  has  been  entered  upon  the  nns- 
ter-booka  of  the  soci^  Mt  Hoota^ 
according  to  the  pbiloaotduoallr  amba- 
tious  temper  lie  is  of,  woukl.  haalnlMen 
master  ofalike  demonstntioii,  no  longs 
have  concealed  it,  the  reason  he  told 
Sir  Christopber  ud  ma  now 


But  now  he  saya  that  it  is  but  oae 
small  part  of  an  excellent  mtan-  ot 
nature,  which  he  haa  conoaved  bvt  lian 
not  yd  completely  rjia^*  oat ;  ao  tBal 

he  thinks  nut  fit  to  publish  one  part 
witliout  thf  other.  But  I  have  plainly, 
fold  him,  unless  he  produce  another 
difitoing  demonstratioa,  and  let  ths 
world  jud^e  of  it,  neither  I  nor  any  ons 
else  can  believe  it.  After  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Society,  at  which  your 
book  was  presented,  being  adjourned  tOi 
the  Coffee-house,  Mr.  Hooke  did  thctt 
endeavour  to  gain  belief,  that  he  hadt 
some  such  things  by  bim.  and  that  bs 
gave  you  the  first  hint  of  this  inTention: 
but  I  found  Ihey  were  all  of  opinion  thai 
nothing  thereof  appearing  in  print,  doc 
on  the  hooks  of  the  Soocty,  you  oug^ 
to  be  considered  as  the  inventor.  AciJt 
if  in  truth  he  kneiv  it  before  you,  bs 
ought  not  to  blame  any  one  but  himself, 
for  having  taken  no  more  care  to  aeciae 
a.  discovery  which  he  puts  so  much 
value  on."  Halley  concludes,  by  cour 
juring  Newton,  in  the  name  of  science 
not  to  suppress  the  third  volume  througp 
^wnit  at  the  wiwhKit  of  an  i — ' — 
riraL  ,Hap^  he  ■■ 
tonhaigina  acholini 
tioned.Wren.  Hooke,  and  I 
having  wSl  fiirae  n 

tion 


recbroealfy  pn^octiimal    tt    Iht 
re  of  the  iii»timwK-  - 

7>(r.   appeared  confo- 


Nc 
plele  in  I 

of  the  novelty  aiid  profundity  of  the  (Usf' 
coveriea  which  it  contained,  on  leaming 
that,  when  it  was  first  published,  nA 
more  than  two  or  three  among  NewtonV 
contemporaries  were  capable  of  undtt^' 
standing  it ;  that  Huygens  himself,  k 
man  whose  mind  was  particularly  su^or 
to  appreciate  its  merit,  only  in  ptA 
adopted  the  idea  of  gravitation,  and  tba 
merely  as  regarded  uie  heavenly  bodieu 
tvlule  he  rejected  its  influence  betwea 
the  separate  parlidcs  of  matter — b^m 
preoccupied  by  the  h^othetical  idaflj 
he  had  formed  respecting  the  cause  jj 
gravity ;  that  Leihnit):,  perhaps  throi^i 
rivalry,  or  perhaps  by  a  prepossesdot 
in  favour  of  his  own  melapl^sical  qa- 
tem,  completely  mistook  the  beau^  and 
l!ie  certainty  of  the  method  employed 
by  Newlon  in  this  work,  and  even  woi 
so  far  as  to  publish  a  dissertation,  it 
which  he  endeavoured  to  demonstnHI 
llie  same  truths  on  ditferent  principieag 
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that  even  mnny  years  Bfter  th«  piiblica-  earth's  morement  in  rolation  must  hav* 

tion  of  tlie  Principia,  wvernl  mosl  pro-  flnltened  it  at  the  'poles ;  and  he  deler- 

found  inathcmaticiam  (John  Bern ouMi,  mined  the  taws  of  ^r»\'ilalion  in  the 

fbr  inxtsnee)  opposed  it,  and  that  Fon-  decrees  of  the  meridian,  and  in  (he  force 

tenelle.  thom^  in  advance  of  his  age  on  of  gravity  at  the  e;u-[h's  surface.    H« 

most  subjects  of  philosophy,  expressed  saw  that  the  attractions  of  the  sun  and 

Bomevrhat  more  than  doubts  concerning  moon  excite  and  maintain  ii     " 


(he  Uw  of  nttrBCtion.  and  itersisted,  those  oscillations  which  are  there  ob- 
durin^  his  whole  lift,  in  upholding  the  served  under  the  name  of  Hde».  He 
rartiew  of  Descartes ;  and  in  fine,  that  recopiized  several  inequalities  in  the 
inure  than  Rfty  years  elapsed  l>efore  the  moon's  motion  and  the  retrograde  mo- 
irr*al  physical  truth  contained  nnd  de-  tion  of  lier  nodes  to  be  owing  to  the  ac- 
inonstrated  in  llie  Principia  was,  we  do  tion  of  the  sun.  Afterwards,  (consider- 
not  ny  fallowed  op  and  developed,  hut  ing  the  excess  of  mailer  in  the  terrestrial 
even  wmderttood  oy  the  generality  of  spheroid  at  the  equator,  as  a  system  of 
learned  men.  Whatever  difficulty,  how-  satellites  adhering  to  its  surface,  he 
ever.  Ihe  just  appreeialion  of  such  a  found  that  the  combined  actions  of  the 
work  may  present,  we  can  here  pive  a  sun  and  of  the  moon  lend  to  cause  & 
brief  aecoiinlofil  with  entire  confidence,  relrogradation,  in  Ihe  nodes  of  the  circles 
by  translatin^r the  words  of  that  illiis-  thmdeseriberoundtheawsoftheeaHh; 
trious  man,  whose  genius  has  so  much  and  (hat  the  sum  of  these  tendencies 
contributed  to  Newton's  glory,  in  having  being  communicated  to  the  whole  mass 
by  his  own  discoveries  subjected  all  the  of  the  planet,  ought  to  produce  in  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  bodies  to  the  intersection  of  its  equator  with  the  edip- 
law  of  universal  gravitation.  After  licthatslowretrogradationknownby the 
hftvinE  exhibited  him  as  setting  out  from  name  of  Iheprecession  of  the  equinoxes. 
the  laws  of  Kepler,  in  ordra  to  dwcover  The  true  cause  of  this  great  phenomenon 
the  nature  and  the  law  of  the  force  could  not  have  even  been  suspected 
that  governs  the  motions  of  the  planets  before  the  time  of  Newton,  since  he  was 
and  the  satellites  in  their  orbits,  and  the  first  who  made  known  the  two  lead- 
afterwards  generaliiing  this  idea  acc«d-  ine  facts  on  which  it  depends,  Kepler 
ing  to  the  phenomena  that  presented  himself,  un^  by  an  active  imagination 
themselves  until  he  had  ascended  to  the  to  explain  e%-ery  thing  by  hypothesis, 
certain  and  mathematical  knowledge  of  was  constnined  to  avow  in  this  instanos 
universal  gravilatioo,  "  Newton,"  says  the  failure  of  his  efforts.  But,  with  tha 
Jjvplace,"  "having  arrived  at  this  exception  of  the  theory  of  the  elliptical 
mint,  saw  all  the  great  jihenomena  of  motions  of  the  planets  and  comets,  the 
he  miiverse  flow  fi^m  Ihe  principle  he  attraction  of  spheres,  the  ratio  of  the 
had  discovered.  By  considering  gravily  masses  of  the  planets  accompanied  l^ 
at  Ihe  surface  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  satellites  to  that  of  the  sun,  all  Ihe  other 
the  result  of  the  attractions  of  all  their  discoveries  respecting  the  motions  and 
particles,  he  discovered  this  remarkable  figures  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  left 
»ad  characlcristica!  properly  of  a  law  of  by  him  in  an  incomplete  state.  His 
attraction  reciprocal  to  the  square  of  theory  of  the  figures  of  Ihe  planets  is 
the  distance,  namely,  that  two  spheres  limited,  by  supposing  them  to  be  homo- 
fomied  of  concentric  layers,  and  [With  geneous.  His  solution  of  the  problem 
densities  varying  aeconfing  to  any  law  of  the  precession  'of  the  |equinoxeg, 
dhatever,  atbact  each  other  mutually,  though  veiy  ingenious,  and  nolwitb- 
«s  if  Iheir  masses  mere  united  at  their  standing  the  apparent  agreement  of  its 
centres.  Thus  the  bodies  of  the  solar  result  with  obsorvations,  is  defective  in 
sntem  act  upon  each  other,  and  upon  many  naviculars.  Among  the  numeroua 
ttie  bodies  placed  at  their  surfaces,  veiy  perturbations  in  the  motions  of  the 
nearly  as  if  they  were  so  many  centres  heavenh'  bodies,  he  has  only  considered 
of  aitraclion — a  result  which  conlii-  those  of  Ihe  moon,  the  greatest  of  which, 
butex  to  the  rtgularity  of  their  move-  vii.  piw/ion.  has  wholly  escaped  hi» 
menti,  and  whicn  made  this  illustrious  researches.  Newton  has  well  established 
malhemalician  recognise  the  gravity  of  Ihe  existence  of  the  principle  he  had  the 
the  earth  in  ihe  force  that  retains  the  merit  of  discovering;  but  the  develop- 
BOoD  in  her  orbit.    He  proved  that  the  mentofitsconsequences  and  advantages 

, lias  been  the  work  of  the  successors  of 

g  this  great  mathematician.    The  impw- 
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first  discovered,  did  nof;  aQow  him  com-  from  the  ezeenive  apnrdMnnoii  ifhUk 

pletely  to  resolve  the  difficult  |»rohlems  he  khom^ed  under  of  having  hif  resiilte 

\vhich  the  theory  of  the  universe  o^wt;  attacked,  he  preferred  the  tyntfaetiMl 

and  he  was  oftentimes  forced  to  give  form,  as  heing  a  severer  method  of  de» 

mere  hints,  which  were  [always  uncer-  monstration,«DdasheiDgli]ulvtoin9n 

tain  till  confhmcd  hy  rigorous  analysis,  more  confidence  in  thc«e  who  shoBld 

Notwithstuiding  these  unavoidable  de-  read  his  work  at  a  time  when  tihane* 

facts,  the  importance  and  the  generaUty  thods  of  the  infinitesimal  anahaa  mm9 

of  his  discoveries  respecting  the  system  still  but  little  known ;  and  whei^  frooa 

of  the   universe,  and   the  most  inte-  their  novelty,  they  might  appear  last 

resting  points  of  natural  philosophy,  the  convincing  to    many  of  hb   mdera. 

great  number  of  profound  and  ongmal  Whilst  the  Prindpia  were  ppqiMMip  for 

views  which  have  been  the  origin  of  the  the  press,  chance  yroduoea  an  faittdaBl 

most  brilliant  discoveries  of  iSe  mathe-  that  drew  Newton  from  hia  stndioiui  ve* 

maticians  of  the  last  century,  which  were  treat,  and  brought  him  on  the  tfaaalw 

all  presented  with  much  elegance,  will  of  public  aiflBirs.    King  James  IL  da* 

insure  to  the  Principia  a  lasting  pre-  shing   to  re-establish   cathnlidam  m 

eminence  over  all  other  productiona  of  Sng^nd,  and  thinking  fit  to  altadL  ftm 

the  human  mind.**  uaages  and  rights  of  the  Ppotestote. 

The  ereat  results  that  Newton  has  had,  amoneottor  measare8,«NBiiuyid« 

amassed  in  the  Prindpia  are  ahnost  all  ed  *  the  UnivernW  of  Cnabiidga  to 

presented  in  a  synthetical  form,  like  that  coniSer  the  degree  <»  ML  A.  on  rauioii^ 

used  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  a  Benedictine  Monkt  widMnt  taqnirng 

Nevertheless  we  may  assert,  that  he  did  of  him  the  oi^  preacribed  by  tna  alar 

not  cQscover  them  l^  means  of  syntbe-  tntes  against  the  catholic  lalkpoB. .  Tba 

sis,  which  is  neither  suffioientlY  easy  of  Univenity  asserted  .its  pririHgaB :  sod 

application,  nor  sufficiently  liertile  in  re^  Nevrton  (who  had  ahoim  bfanaea  ooa 

suits  to  be  emidoyed  indiscovering  such  of  the  most  ardoit  in  eneomaging  ie> 

complicated  truths,  or  for  foraeeing  sistance)  was  one  of  the  iMMttas  asHt 

consequences  so  remote  from  their  first  to  maintam  their  rights  betoalha  "Bi^ 

principle.    It  is  hence  evident,  fljom  this  Conmussion  Court.     Theae  delegates 

very  impossibility,  that  Newton  attained  made  so  finn  andunexpeeCedm  dafcaoe, 

these  great  results  by  the  help  of  analy-  that  the  Idna  thought  pmor  to  tep 

tical  methods,  of  which  he  had  himsdf  the  ailkir.    It  waa  thia  cawumataneew 

so  much  increased  the  power;  and  this  perhaps*  as  mnd^  as  t)ia  MnmialiMrit 

conclusion  acquires  certainty  from  the  of  Newton,  that  induced  ma  Unlfisity 

correspondence  between  Newton  and  to  dect  him,  the  foOowiiHrjMrt  w  their 

Cotes,  rdating  to  the  second  edition*  of  represoitative  to  aervofamaOewwUm 

the  Principia,  for  in  it  we  find  Cotes,  Pariiainenit,  wliich  daelavad  tba  flnvna 

the  pupil   of  Newton,  eaxfAoymf  the  vacant,  and  called  William  to  lht« 

analytical  form  either  in  submitting  to  He  sat  in  this  paiUamant.  miHI  ito 

Nev^on  the  difficulties  he  met  wi^  or  aohitioo,  but  i^out  aeliii^     ~~ 

in  solvinj^  them  himself.    It  remains  to  M^  part.     C.  MontagiH^ 

be  en)lained  why  Newton  prefenred  set-  Bail  of  Hafita,  iraa  a  manibar'at  Um 

ting  rorth  his  discoveries  by  a  diflbrent  same  time*  and  havhig  been  adnaaMiafti 

method,  thus  'depriving  himself  of  the  Cambridge*  was  able  to  apmeiato  flia 

increase  of  gloiy  he  would  infallibly  merit  of  thenuna  idm  taaad  thii 

have  obtained,  by  giving  to  the  world  rionr  of  the  ladwiily.     HoMab  wfam 

the  several  analytic  inventioDs  with  waliiiii-K^  having  baooma  CSmiMMllor  of 

which  he  must  have  been  acquainted  in  the  Bzcheqaer*  in  1696*  oosMafamd  ijm 

solving  the  questions  he  has  treated,  design  of  a  general  rrmoinagm  1m  £^ 

Among  these  we  may  mention  the  piin*  manded  and  obtained  IbrNairtaiafMi 

ciple  of  the  calculus  of  variaiioru^  which  honomrable  and  Inontiva  ampkgfnaaioC 

must  have  been  necessaiv  to  him  in  da-  Warden  of  the  Mint*  idubh  waa  afcoMa 

termining  the  soUd  of  the  letut  rmiU  an  act  of  iriiyiptut,  aad  a  ehoipa  to* 

ffnce.    It  were  difficult  to  say  witti  cer-  flnenoed  by  disoemment  In  toet»  Mew- 

tainty  what  decided  him  to  make  such  a  ton   rendered  very   aj^pnA  aeritoliA& 

sacrmce,  but  if  we  may  haiard  a  eon*  ezacnting  the  in^MMtant  JMaamafittrii 

jectore,  it  may  not  be  imposaiUe  that  the  statesman  bad  detomnnad  an  ibUiK 


arW^^****"**''^^'"**'*''''''*'*^*'^'^       yj^B«w|,HiilwyrfMiOFa«to%|||LI. 
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peculiariy  fitted  for  the  business  tiy  his  almort  hii  whole  time  to  them.    But  K> 

■inxiilar  malheniBtical    snd  ]  cliemical  disutrous  icoil^t  depiiTed  him,  in  an 

loiowled^.    It  appears  llmt  lie  had  a1-  instant,  of  the  fruits  of  so  much  labour, 

ways  taken  irreat  interest  in  chitmi^iliy  ;  and  lost  them  lo  science  for  ever, 

for.  from  the  lime  when,  as  a  child,  he  Newton  had  a  favourite   little  dog 

bad  lived  nith  the  wwlhecary  nl  Gran-  called  "Diamond."  One  winter's  mont- 

tharo.  till  he  resided  at  Cambndce.  he  ing,  while  attending  early  service,   he 

bad  continued  to  occupy  himself  occa-  inadvertently  lefi  this  dog  shut  up  in  his 

sionaliy  with  that  science.    Of  this  ^e  room ;  on  returning  from  chapel,  h« 

have  a  proof  in  hia  philosopliical  works,  found  that  the  animal,  by  upsetting  a, 

which  are  filled  with  profound  chemical  taper  on  his  desk,  had  set  fire  to  the 

observslions.    In  tracing  the  order  of  patera  on  which  he  had  vnitten  down  hi» 

the^  labours,  we  find  him.  in  his  first  experiments ;  and  thus  he  saw  before 

rese.-iFchcs  alwut  telescopes,  in  1672,  him  the  labours  of  so  many  years  re- 

m^ing  a  number  of  experiments  on  dueed  to  ashea.    It  is  said,  that  on  first 

the  alloyiof  metals,  in  order  to  discover  perceiving  thii  great  loss,  he  contented 

the    combinations  most  advantageous  himself  t^  exclaiming,  '*  Oh,  Diamond  t 

for  optical  purposes,  and  amassing  in  Diamond!    thou     httle    Icnowest    the 

Ihe&e  essays,  a  number  of  remarkable  mischief  thou  hast  done."     But  the 

peculiarities    in    the     constitution    of  grief  caused  by  thia  drcumatance,  grief 

bodies.     Three  years   afterwards,  tlie  whiidi  reflection  must  have  augmented, 

p^r  on  the  colours  in  thin    plates  instead  of  alleviating,  iojured  his  health, 

slfurds  us  still  more  varied  experiments  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  fou 

on  the  combinalions  of  different  bodies,  aome  time  impaued  his  understanding, 

solid  or  hquid,  with  each  other,  and  on  Una  incident  in  Newton's  life,  which 

the  tendency  or  the  repugnancy  they  ^ipears  to  be  confirmed  by  many  col- 

ha\  e  to  unite  ;  still  later,  the  same  sub-  lateral  circomstances,  is  mentioned  in  a 

jects  are  treated  with  greater  boldness  manuscript  note  of  Hujigens,  whichwaa 

and  comprehensiveness  in  the  Treatise  communicated  to  H.  Biot,  of  the^'Vench 

on  Optics,    and    particularly    in    the  Institute,  by    Mr,  Vanawinden,  in  the 

queries  placed  at  Hhe  end  of  that  ad-  following  letter  ;— 

mirable  work  ;  for  wlial,  al  thai  time.  "  There  is  among  the  manuscripts  of 

could  be  bolder,  than  to  assert  that  thecelebrated  Hujgens,  a  small  journal 

vikUi   must    contain     an   iuflHmmable  In  folio.  ::i  v  '..  •  '.i  '■   ■        ■'  '"  mile  down 

principle,  and  that  a  similar  one  exists  differenl  uciui^ihi.' m    ii  iMide  Z.,  No. 

in  thediamond  ?  8,  page   II',!.  in  ihe  catalogue  of  Iha 

Besides  the  natural  charm  a  mind  library  al  Leyden:  Uie  following  extract 

like  Newlons   must   have   felt,  in  the  is  wrilten   by   Huyeens   himself,   with 

various    astonishing    and    mysterious  whose hand-wrilingi am wellacquainted, 

phenomena    of     chemistry,    what   ad-  havbg  liad  occasion  to  peruse  several  of 

ditional  interest  must  they  have  excited  his  manuscripts  and  autograph  tetters.*' 

in  him,  when,  having  discovered  the  ex-  On  the  2<JfA  May,  1 694,  a  Scotchman  qf 

istence  of  molecular  attraction,  and  the  the   name  of  Colin,  in/ormed   i»e,  that 

eficcts  of  actions  exerted  at   small  dis-  Itaac  Newton,  the  celebrated  mathema- 

tances   in   tiK   motion  of  light,  lie  was  fiWon,  eighteen  monlki  prevtounly,  had 

led  to  tee  that   similar  forces,  ditl*enng  becomederange<iinhMrpind,eilherfnm 

only  in  their  law  of  decrease,  or  inten-  too  great  appHatlion  to  hit  ttudiet,  or 

aity.  would  be  sufiicient  to  produce  in  from  excesnive  gritf  at  having  lott,  by 

the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  all  those  fire,  hit   chemica!  laboratory  and  tom». 

phenomena  of  union  and  disunion,  that  papers.      Haring    made    iibtervationa- 

constitute    the  science  of   chemistry  I  br/nre  the   Chartceilvr    of  Cambridg^^ 

"Wiih  these  new  and  imperlant  pheno-  ^_^____^_^____^_^____ 
neoa.  he  occupied  himself  constantly 

at  Cambridge;    and,  along  with  the  ,  ' '^•}±^;',^'"ii  ™f}^  ^'7*"  *n,"^ 

■tudy  of  chroaoloCT  and  histoiy,  they  'iZ\l^  SlbflriM^  «"^^'iU™i««,  i-i 

were    the   only   relaxation   he   allowed  Kiwomoni,a«idia«iiipl.t»6ii.B«UpiBe  «i»»oim 

himself  when  fatigued  with  liis  mallie-  ^',^;^^^  o^^"a'iTir.TJ]lb^^"^fVi^\^ 

mat jcal  meditations.    He  had  construct-  iiKniiu'i^BAuiMUHrK.  c™  td  utHrrmBtm 

€tl   a   small   laboratory  for  prosecuting  p"'-  leuiuti, « lomw- qn*  ■luuiiouKimii* 


jch  pursuits; 


)ry  for  prosecuting     p"'-  im™*!, « lomw- an-  il»B.i«w«~«n» 
It  would  seem  that,    a.„„„^  ^1.,,^.  „„,dt.  ni«ij  hI»i>  mAniii 


in  The  years  immeUinlely  following  the    -iiiib*-  . 

publication  of  the  Principia.  he  devoted    ^'^™  "»■  '^•V'^  i.f.uif«  i"«p'*i 
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ufhick  indietaed  tks  aHemaim  of  Mm  W  written ;  udAddf,  that  tfaoarii  lie  ftSI 
tfUeUed,  he  urn  takm  eon  f^  iff  kig  ueiiaoeMitj  of  eKtendin^,  or  of  radcr- 
j^emds^tmdbeifigciM^hudlokuhoMte^  ing  them  more  perfeet,  vet  heneefbtfii 
remedies  wen  emdM,  bff  meam  ^  giwh  •abjeote  were  no  ya^gat  fat  Ug 
vMch  hehoilaMffeofarreeovertdliM  wmv.*  Thus  it  appeen,  that  thomrii  Imi 
healthaeiobmnioagaM  wmdereitattd  had  lecovoed  hie  healtli  iofllcienif  to 
At«otrnJ^'ii€9ii0.HimeDa  mentioned  nndenitand  all  htoieatawibea,  and^tep^ 
thb  circamitanoe  to  Lemitz,  in  a  let-  in  acme  eaaea»  tomakeaddWioBeci^fe" 
ter,  dated  the  8th  of  the  following  ftila]teratioDs(asiiahownbytfaeeeeiBBd 
June,  to  which  the  ktterrmlied  on  the  edition  of  the  Pkineipis,  lor  wlndi  he 
twenty-thbrd.  '  I  am  venr  nappy  that  I  kept  up  a  Teiy  aotivemaflMHtafiBal  eer- 
leceived  infonnatkm  of  tioeeareof  Mr,  reepondenoe  withOoteeX  yetfaettiMt 
Newton,  at  the  same  time  that  Iflorat  wian}to  undertake  new  laboon  late 
heard  of  his '  iUneas,  which,  without  department  of  seienoe  where  he  had 
donbt,  muvt  have  been  moat  alarming,  done  ao  much,  and  where  he  wis  m 
It  is  to  men  like  Newton  and  yourae^  wdl  able  to  conceive  whai  reaained  to 
Sir,  that  I  desve  health  and  a  long  lilie.***  do.  But  whettier  tiiif  drtitminatfcm 
This  account bfHuygens  ia  conobo-  were  impoaed  on  hhn  by  ■toeaallj^  or 
rated  by  the  following  extract  firom  a  merely  caused  by  a  sort  of  aonalwQari- 
MS.  at  Cambridge,  written  by  Mr.  ness,  the  result  of  ao  long  jmd  Mrera 
Abraham  de  la  Pkyne,  dated  Feb.  3,  an  exereise  of  thoi^iht,  wnaft  Newton 
1692,  in  which,  after  mentioning  ttie  had  already  done  is  anflfcuentlpjiaoe 
circumstance  of  the  piq^iers  beinff  set  him  in  the  first  rank  of  disMiMen  hi 
fije  to,  he  says,  "  But  when  Mr.  New*  eresnr  branch  of  pare  aal  wMUL 
ton  came  from  chapel,  and  had  aeen  matnemaliea.  After  having  amaied 
what  was  done,  every  one  though  he  him  as  almost  the  creator  of  Natnral 
would  have  run  mad,  he  was  so  troubled  Philos(^7,  as  one  of  the  cUtf  pvomo- 
thereat,  that  he  waa  not  himself  fixr  a  tersof  malhemalical  analyrii»  we  not 
monf  H  after.**  Fkom  theae  detaik,  it  acknowledge,  also,  fliat  to  hta  we  owe 
would  appear  that  the  mind  of  this  the  first  idia  of  mechameal  Aenibhjr; 
great  man  was  afTected,  either  by  eioesa  since  he  regarded  its  cumhiuathpa  aa 
of  exertion,  or  through  grief  at  seeing  the  the  result  of  mdeeular  aetioB,  mad  \ff 
result  of  its  efforts  destroyed.  In  truth,  the  boldest  and  most  ftfidtooi  ndno* 
there  is  nothing  extraordunary  in  dither  tiona  raind  himseif  toaooneeptiotteC 
of  these  suppositions ;  nor  ought  we  to  the  ocmmoaition  and  veiMioil  to  4a 
be  astonished  that  the  first  sentiments  state  of  bodies,  sodi  aa  beioeeMilfaie 
arising  from  the  great  aiRiction  which  waa  unknown  and  unllioii^hft<€  ITint- 
befdl  Nevrton  were  expreased  without  ing  ao  much  theoretteaTttil  eimeri^ 
violence,  for  his  mind  waa,  aa  it  were,  miotal  knowledge,  Newton:  irinalmnre 
prostrated  under  their  weight.  But  the  beenof  the  grwMaervieetoaitaMri^ 
fact  of  a  derangement  in  hia  intelleflt;  tendii^  the  mdtmg  dowB-  ef  fli  oH 
whatever  may  have  been  the  eanae^  eomage,  wfaieh,  ficomito#onraaA  da- 
will  explain  how,  afier  the  pnbUcatkm  preciiSed  states  it  wna  aeeesaaey  tooB 
of  the  Frineipia,    in  1687,   Newton,  m;  and  we  find,  aecm\Mmy|»  ttit  %d 


though  only  iSorty-fiYe  Tears  old,  iMOfr  three  yearn  time  (1699>  he  waeieten- 

more  gave  tothevfom  aiMvvroricm  penaedibrltts  aervieea  I7 tihe fabnthe 

any  brandi  of  sdenoe ;  and  why  he  mpointoMnt  of  Mmteit  af  0m  JMM 

<iontented  himself  witti  merdy  nnblish-  Hithertic^  his  means  had  Men  inlrfjlf  for 

ing  those  that  he  had  composed  long  be*  his  domestie  vnola.  This  new  ^neeasiflB 

fore  this  epoch,  confimng  himself  to  ftm  €i  fortune,  however*  dkl  mrtienlBrhtoi 

completion  of  those  parto  that  required'  unworthy  of  it;  having  fluied  ft  Iff 

devdopment     We  may  also  remaik».  merit,  }a»  maintained  Ms  cfle to  M.hf 

that  even  these  explanations  ajq^earin  the  uae  he  made  of  it  'Atthiatfaibal 

every  case  to  be  taken  firom  expenmoda.  the  donds  had  diaappeaied  wHh 

or  observations  previously  made;   as  tiie  spirit  of|ealouaf  hadendey 


for  instance,  the  additions  to  ttiesebood    to  obscure  Ins  |^oiy.    Hie  had  mM( 
edition  of  the  Frineipia  in  1713,  the  ex-    himself  too  h^  to  hmerifil 
periments  (mthidc  plates,  on  diffraction^ 


and  the  chemical  queries  placed  at  the      •  Tide  Opdoi,  aA  of  iMMd  book. 
end  of  the  Optics,  m  1704 ;  for  Newton      ♦  The  «rtsict  oTWMiMkMpa  mA 

distinctly  announces  them  to  be  taken  ^ff^  tiiTi  iiinm  ilwrSfaJS 

from  manuscripts  which  he  had  fbrmer*  tnm  MaHjCoiiaiib— >VMt  iiaMr. 


IilfS  or  NXWTQN.  tt 

ing,  tad  due  homage  was  puid  from  all  peRtptiUe  til  the  tnqiorisace  of  certain 

quarters  to  hu  transcendent  inlimts.  vtry  delicata  phenomoMUwboefi  gcnavl 

Id  ISSO,  the  Acndrmie  des  Sciences  at  exutence  Newton  htdpcMed  ont  inthe 

Pdiia  being  emjiowered  by  a  nei^-  Royal  prqwgStioD  of  ligU,  and  wUoh,  nndec 

Charter  to  admit  a  lery  small  number  tlie  nanei  oC"fit*ofeMy  tnnnsbraKk 

of  forei^  sssodatts,  hastened  to  make  and  reflection,"  he  conxideied  ta  esw»> 

this    dulinction    yet   more  honourable  tial  attnbutes  of  that  phndirfe.    TbiM 

bv  enrolling  on  its  li»ta  the  nsme  of  propesties  tmag  to  subtile,  th&t  thqr 

newlon.     In   I'Ol,   the   University   of  fscape  all  observations   nlufh   ari' not 

Cambiidge  at^a  elected  him  lo  serve  extremely  exact,  aiiii  bein^'  at  thi'  siizne 

in  Parliament.  time  su  singular  that,  in  order  to  admit 

In  1703.  he  was  chosen  President  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  fullest 

the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a  title  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  the  eape- 

•chich  renders  (he  person  on  wliom  it  ia  riments    nhich    establish    them,  Ih^ 

conferred,  as  it  were,  the  public  repre-  were,  for  a  long  period,  regarded  merdljp 

sentativeof  pbilo^hy  and  science,  and  as  ingenious  hypotheses;  andit  hosevea 

aives  to  him  aJi  influence  the  more  use-  been  thought  in  some  degree  necessary 

ful,  because  it  proceeds  &om  voluntaiy  lo  apologize  for  Newton's  having  meoi- 

coofidence.    Newton  was  annually  re-  tioned  them.    Bui,  in  the  present  dajr, 

elected  lo  this  honourable  office,  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  theaa 

conlmued  to  fill  it  during  the  remainder  properties,  vtith  the  laws  assigned  to 

of  hislife  Caperiodof  twenty-fiveyears) ;  them  by  Newton,    are    modi^cationa 

and  finally,  mi;V5,  be  was  knighted  by  really  and  inconlestably  inherent  in li^t. 

Queen  Anne.    lie  now  deteiTnined  to  thou^  their  existence  must  be  diife- 

pubbsh  himself,  or  to  allow  others  to  renUy  conceived  and  applied,  according 

publish,  his  different  works.    He  first  to  the  lij-polhesis  we  adopt  as  to  tha 

gave  lo  the  world  lus  Optics,  a  treatise  nature  of  Ine  luminous  principle, 
vkhich  comprises  all  his  researches  on        To  the  first  edition  of  the  Optica 

lighL    It  would  appear  that,  fatigued  Newlon  added  two  analytical  treatises, 

with  the  )ietty  attacks  that  his  ideas  on  the  one  entitled  "Enumeratio  linearuai 

these  subjecis  bad  drawn  upon  him  (in  Uriii  orilims."  and  the  other,  "  Traa- 

16r2-J),  Neivton  had   resolved  not  to  talas  de  quadnUura  carvaram."     Ths 

publish  this  work  during  tlie  life  of  latter  contains  an  explanation  of  tbs 

Hooke  1    the  latter,  however,  died  in  method  of  fluxions,  and  its  applicatioa 

1 7(ri,  and  the  jealous  influence  he  had  to  the  quadrature  of  curves,  uj  means 

been  able  lo  exercise  fiad  previously  ex-  of  expansion  into  infinite  series  ;   and 

pired.    Newton,  having  no  longer  any  the  first  a  very  elegant  classification  of 

fear  of  controversy,  did  not  delay  pnh-  curves  of  the  third  order,  with  a.  deaz 

Usliing  these  discoveries,  which,  though  and  rapid   enumeration  of  their  pro 

of  a  difierent  description,  and  of  a  less  perties,   which  Ne^^ton    probably   had 

general  application  than  those  which  the  discovered  by  the  method  of  expansion, 

world   had  admired    in  the  Principia,  enunciated    in     the     former    treatise  ; 

are  not  inferior  to   tliem  in  the  on^-  though  he  merely  indicates  the  resulti^ 

naiily  uf  Dieir  conception,  without  menliomiig  the  process  which 

When  the  Optics  appeared,  ml  704,  it  he  had  employed  in  investigating  them. 

was  written  in  English.     Dr.  Samuel  Hiese    two   treatises  were    withdrawn 

Clarke,  afterwards  so  celebrated  for  his  from  the  following  editions  of  Ihe  Optiei, 

controversies  with  Leibtutz,  published  a  wilh  Ihe  subject  of  which  they  were  not 

Latin  versionin  I70G,  withwhich  New-  sufficiently  connected ;  butwemaypre- 

ton  was  so  satisfied,  that  lie  presented  sume  that  Newton's  object  in  inierting 

the    tx^oslator  with  500J.    as  a  testi-  them  in  Ihe  edition  of  1704  was  to  in- 

mony  of  his  acknowledgment;  many  sure  Ills  right  to  the  discovery  and  ap- 

edilions     of   the  work  itself,  and    6i  phcation  of  those  new  analytical  me- 

the  translation,  rapidly  succeetled  each  thods,  which,  after  having  twen  so  long 

other,  both  in  iln^and  and  on  the  con-  in  his  secret,  and  as  he  supposed,  sole 

tinent.    Althougji    the  number  of  edi-  possession,  had  now  for  several  jeara 

lionsihowi  how  much  tliis  treatise  has  h<'r:'.     m:Lk;nr    Hii-Or    v.-.iy    wilh    much 
team  that  time  been  admired,  yel  its  '    '  <  i  .-..,]  wiiv  llit^re 

whole  merit  has  not  been  fully  appn: 
tialed  liB  willuQ  these  few  years,  wlin 

new  t^KoveriM.  aad  particularly  Uiat  ul  tiodu'ly    of  Lcibnitxt   and   the    '. 

the  polamalioa  of  ligjil,  have  rendered  nouUii. 


SB  LTFS  OF  MEVTOK. 

tnininMi,  ftr  ikairiiig tatigcDts,  aadte  dwudaftbeaew'eilenlDi?  Tfaan^ufl^ 

shnilar  opentioiui  «bidi  wu  eqnillf  tiouwe  donot  pnbnd  to  decide;  tat 

apfdicftble  bath  to  ratknud  and  im-  thetwo  latter  wippowtiowi  are  Am  marf 

ticMial  qnuititin :  tint  iBMttioiM  bmb  imb^de.    Labuitx  Mfdiid,  br  vWhe 

replied  thftt  he  bIm  had  Men  on  KB»'  tile  &cta,  and  qBOtinr  Idi  le&n,  «|2 

thod  of  the  Mine  Idhd  (m  ^^iioow  in  flu  teitimonrnBdav^  fate  kfNnriai 

g«wn»MltiiMAkodbMHKuiCn«),Bdoo]n-  hinueH.     nr6o  ma  Mint;  md  Ikoi 

inuDieated  to  ne  fak  nefted,  whiek  tfaeiutter  itoDdtaiirM,  ran  NmilM 

Bcarcely  difflMd  fron  mne,  nuept  u  piAliAsd  tfat  Optiee.     b  gettag  aa.a»- 

the  notatien  and  the  idea  of  tbe  gme-  ommt  of  Ihe  Iraafjaf  cm  Aefaotfrafw* 

ration  of  qaaatitiai."  ^  chtm*,  ifMoh  wai  Jtrian  to  Hdi 


There  IB  a  cnaoai  ambigaitr  in  the   <raik,tbe«(fiterof  flw  LnnA 
ordi,  "V  npSetf  thM  kehad  fiOin  tttraBr  tMMioMd  the  n'Amt  lailw 


"V  npSetf  (Aa(  *0  Att^  fiOin  tttraBr  tMMioMd  the 
...  _  ..(AMf  ^  tb  MM Mw^"  vrineb,  tbatokMheh 
to^those  who  had  not  «een  the  Mten   of  ihnioBs  and 


ttiat  were  mtardianffid,  night  ooovar  wUeii  bad  been  rabWHl  tmaifymm 

the  idea,  that  Lettxuti  had  diteovered  pMriooBkr  tf  Leftnlts,  in  4ka    Mi^ 

the  kejr  to  Newton'e  anag^vm;  botOni  Aula,  and  wtanh  had  sinaa  tavHtojtl* 

ineMmgit  not  to  faetoond  in  LaJhaWi'a  aMan  cf  making  an  inf 

letter ;  oe  onlf  «  "  -    ---  _-.  ~  .  .     .  ■      . 

tion,  honoiKatde 

thattheeonoealadmatttedafNcwtanhaa,  amipaaei  to  have  bean  L 

perhapi,aonwcomwxktn  with  that  whidh  ainot  i^reeiady  eigv  fliat  4lia  miftil 

he  eomrninuaatea  to  hbn.    With  tiu  of  flunoBa  na  m  |-~~  ' * " —  ' 

wiplan^km,  ttie  above  panags  in  flie  of  the  difcreatiat  a 

Prmcimata  intnAa  lonnal  neogni-  tenna which nigM 

tien  ctf  Ltibalti^  claiaa.    It  was  wo  prctation.  This  was  the  signal  foraltailfc  . 

coniidered  tar  m^  ooe  «ben  tt  -»  on  ihe  part  of  the  Engli^h'vrritEni :  fmelT 

peared,and  anringtwra^r  year*  Lero-  the  mostviolentof  them, Keil,profMa(r 

niti  waa  allMrad,  iftthont 'Bty  daimt^  ufaBtnmomy  at  OKford.  said,  inapaps 

to  deretope  all  flie  parte  ^  tai'diflttan-  {irinted  in  the  PhilosophicRl  TranHB* 

-=_i  _-.,_L^    -_j  1^  j-j —  .> u  i_  tion^^^pt  onlythat  Newton  was  IhefinA 

inventor  of  the  method  nf  fluxioita,  hit 

Jthepoow  also  that  Leibnili  had  stolen  it  &aa 

«fniathematieal>ainljiiBiufaej«ndBmr  him,  by  meirely  chanpnethe  name  anC 

mconedved  bndta.    In  thii  intwnit  the  nolaiio>n  used  by  Newton.     TUa 

Wallii,  by  pnbHihing  the  abun  lum  prodncedan  indignant  n-ply  from  Leib- 

tioned    lettan  between   Laifaidtz   and  nitz,  who  had  the  imprudence  to  siitamit 

Newton,  onlyimndend,  if  ponitK  tbe  the  ouestion  lo  the  -  judtrment  of    thft 

cl«ni«ofthefonncrBBcn«oiBideteaul  Hn}-!il  Society,  tbnt  is  toeay,  of  AtA^  , 

more  inconteitaUe  in  the  ejaa  of  mntf  bunal  which  was  presided  orer  hy  hk 

impartial  person.    ItwaaaetlUl  IBM  rival.  The  society,  with  scnipulonafide-  ' 

ttiat  Nioholaa  Fatio  de  DuiUiar.*  m  a  lity,  collected  all  the  original  letters  IhA  I 

Memoir,  In  whioh  he  enqiloyed  tfaa  faa.  could  be  found  bearincron  tbe  mathr  J 

flnitesimal  ealculttB,  daimsd,  in  tooiv  in  question,  and  thus,  with  regard  tol 

of  Ne«ton,  the  first  invendDa  of  it;  the  facts,  its  conduct  vros  unimpeat^  j 

"  and,"  added  be,    "  with    M^nd  in  able ;  but  the  most  important  end  del>-  1 

what  Mr.  Leibnite,  iM»  MamdantBtat  cate  part  of  the  business,  viz.  the  dt»>  * 

ofthiscacohum^baToterraMrf-frOB  cassimi  of  those  papers,  and  the  emufr  I 

Newton,  I  refer  toti«jnitenent  of  thoae  quenees    to    he  deduced  by  tliem,  Itj 

persons  irtio  have  leen  the  lettsn  and  referred  to  arhilrHtnrs  chosen  by  ItailC  ' 

manuscripts  rriatii^  to  tiik  bimiwa,"  who  were  not  known,  and  alKPOt  who» 

Did^Patio  really  belivie  what  he  wan  nppcintmeni  I.eibnitzuRs  na(caiiinilla&  ' 

writing,  a-  did  he  wifch  -to  flatter  Hw  Tlic<%  arbitralDrs  decided  that  Newtas 

Bationil  pride  of  tlw  eaantr;  in  iriaek  had  indnbitably  Iwen  the  first  discovers 

helived}  iii  iiashi  mil  ki  aiiiii  iiwaiaii  ofthemethod  of  fluidonB.a  truUiwhia 

irritated  rt  Lettnati  liBTinR  MBdeaad  aa  is  certuinly  incontestable  '      ' 


little  jmtiee  to  tbe  niampia.  and  at. hia    that  disro very  and  invention  are  syno*' 

Tg  to  vrogata  to  hiaMdia.-aBft    nimous  terraii ;  but  they  also  addetf  tw* 

K  Ofn  aO  fMtmis  'smle  \jf    BSBertioni,  wluch  can  only  be  considartAi 

S?2< 


mpniring  1 
of  emnmoi 


«  the  expiesnon  of  then- 
nion— first,  that  the  dif 
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/iHjrionji/ nwlhods  nre  one  and  the  same  ^ents,  tie    nsierttim  wliich  he  Wis    fur 

tbio^;  anO. iKconUIy, that L«ibri ill  mutt  from  tulmitUn^.     Neulon  suffered  liini' 

have  seen  a  Ulter  of  Newton's,  (dated  self  to  be  carried  away  so  far  as  to  pre- 

lOlh  December,  1 672  J  in  which  the  tend  that  the  paragraph  inserted  in  the 

method  of  fluxions  is  deicribed  in  a  Princii'ia,  liy  which  he  had  so  openly 

maruier  sufficiently  clear  for  any  latelli-  acknowledged  the  independent  rights  oif 

cent  perRon  to  understand.    Now  of  Leibnili,  was  liy  no  means  intended  to 

west  two  assertion*,  the  second  h  not  render  him  that  testimony,  but,   on  tha 

firovtsi  in  an)'  on«  of  its  psris,  and  the  contrary,  to  establish  the  priority  of  the 

etier  of  Newton  alluded  to,  appears,  melhod  of  fluxions  over  that  of  Ihe  dif- 

accordini;  to  his  custom,  to  have  been  ferential  calculus.      Newlnn's  animosity 

more  lotendfd.for  e^tablisluiie;  his  right,  was  not  even  calmed  by  the  death  at 

than  proptr  for  indicating  llie  manner  Leibnitx,  inil7ie'.  for  ae  immediately 

of  attaining  hismethod.    With  ree&rd  aflei^'urdsprintedtwoiniuiuscriptletteni 

to  the  Snt  assertion,  that  the  raelhods  of    Leibnitz,  written  in  the  preceding 

ftre  absolutely  identical,  it  m:ty  easily  be  year,  accompanied  with  a  biller  refuta- 

rt'fuled  by  tile  .simple consideration,  that  lion.     Six    years    later,  (in   1722)  ha 

if  the  methwl  of  fluxions  aione  existed  caused  »  new  edition  of  the  Commer- 

at  the  present  moment,  Ihe  invention  of  cium  Kpixtohcum  to  be  printed,  at  ths 

the  diSerential  calculus  with  its  nota-  head  of  which  he  placed  a  very  partial 

tion,  and  its  priuciple  of  decomposition  extract    from    this    Cotleclion.     Thia 

into  infinitely  small  elements,  would  slill  wft-i  apparently  made  by  himself,  and 

be  an    admirable  discovery,  and   one  had  ab-eady  apfwared  two  years  before 

which  would  immediately  brini;  to  light  the  deatli  of  l.eibmti,  in  Ihe  PhduEoplii- 

a  number  of  applications,  which  we  now  cal   Transactions    for    i;i5.       Fmally, 

KHest<,  but  which  probably  would  not  Newton  had  tile  weakness  to  leave  out, 
ve  been  obtainable  without  its  assist-  or  allow  to  be  left  out,  in  the  third  edi- 
soce.  Admitting  then,  as  cerliun.  tlie  lion  of  Ihe  Principia,  published  under 
priority  of  Newton's  ideas  on  this  snb-  his  own  inspection,  1723,  Ihe  famous 
jeot,  we  think  tlut  Ihe  reserve  he  main-  Scholium,  in  which  he  had  admilled  the 
twined  re^uxling  it  left  the  field  open  to  rights  of  his  rival.  To  render  such  con- 
all  other  invenlora ;  and  that  from  the  duct,  not  to  say  excusable,  but  evea 
genera]  tendency  of  Ihe  mathematical  comprehensible,  on  the  part  of  a  man 
researches  of  tliat  period,  both  Leibnitz  who  must  so  well  have  knonnthat  the 
and  N'evrton  might  have  separately  ar-  only  tribunal  that  can  decide  on  such 
rived  by  different  means  at  ,the  loiow-  causes  is  impartial  posterity,  it  is  necea- 
ledge  of  a  melhod,  Ihe  want  of  which  sarv  to  say  Ihat  I^ibnitz,  on  his  side. 
was  (hen  so  sensibly  felt  in  all  analytical  had  neither  been  less  passionate  nor  lesa 
researches.  The  quarrel  between  New-  unjust.  Hurt  by  the  unexpected  publi- 
ton  and  Leibnitj  has  not  been  without  Ciitioaof  the  CoromerciumEpistobcum, 
advantage  to  mathemalical  science;  Bi\d  irritated  by  a  decision,  given  with- 
since  it  produced  the  precious  collection  out  his  knowledee,  by  judges  whom  he 
of  letter!  on  infinitesimal  analysis,  col-  had  not  sppoinled,  and  who  had  not 
lected  by  llie  Royal  Society,  and  pub-  waited  for  iiis  defence,  he  summoned 
lisbed  in  1712.  under  the  name  of  the  contrary  testimonies  in  his  support. 
Coiurtereiutn  Ejtuloiicum.  But  as  re-  Leibnitu  hud  the  misfortune  to  produce 
m>is  these  two  great  men  themselves,  proofs  etjually  exaggerated  with  IhoM 
Ine  bitterness  with  which  it  inspired  Ihe  brought  lorward  by  iNewton.  He  print- 
cue  against  the  other,  became  the  tor-  ed,  and  spread  tlmiugbout  Europe,  an 
nient  and  the  misfortune  of  the  rmiain-  anonymous  letter  (since  discovered  to 
der  of  their  lives.  Newton  went  so  far  have  been  written  by  J.  Bernoulli),  ex- 
aa  to  affirm,  that  Leibnitz  had  deprived  Ireniely  injurious  to  Newton,  whom  it 
bini  of  the  dif&renlia]  calculus,  and  then  represented  as  having  fabricated  hisme- 
tfaat  this  calculus  was  identical  with  thod  of  fluxions  from  the  ditfcrential  cal- 
Barrow's  method  of  tangents :  an  asser-  culu«.  Leibniticommilleda&Iill  greater 
tion  of  which  he  could  not  but  have  fault.  Hewasin Ihehahitof correspond- 
pt^rceived  the  injuslice,  since,  if  he  pre-  ingwilhthe  Princess  of  Wales, daughler- 
lended,  on  the  one  hand,  Ihat  the  diffe-  in-law  to  George  the  First.  This  princes*. 
rtutial  calculus  and  the  method  of  fiux-  endowed  with  a  highly  cullivatL-d  mindt 
ions  were  the  tame,  lie  must  have  also  had  received  Newton  with  extreme  kiad- 
.  ftdmittrd  the  method  o(  tluxions  to  be  ness,  and  was  fond  of  conversing  with 
[   IdcDtieal  with  Btmnl  melliod  at  tan<  him.    She  declared  that  she  esteemed 
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herself  happy  in  living  at  a  time  thit 
enabled  hor  lo  become  acquainted  vith 
■o  ereat  a  genius,  leibuiti  m«b  nae 
of  his  correcpondence  wiOithepnoceH, 
to  loTTer  Newton  in  her  eyea,  and  to 
reprexent  his  philoso)^  to  her  not  only 
as  physically  nUe.tmt  also  as  dangerous 
in  a  religions  point  of  new;  and,  wtut 
is  still  more  mooDcdnUe,  he  founded 
these  aceusations  on  passages  in  the 
Principia,  and  in  the  Ojfiiet,  which 
Newton  had  evidently  composed  and 
inserted  with  intentions  sincenfy  i»- 
li^ous,  and  as  granine  provisions  oT 
hia  Ann  belief  in  a  divine  Brovidenoa. 
Fbr  tDstaaee,  in  explaiiung  the  trae  me- 
thod to  be  puraned  in  natural  ptuktao- 
^y,  Newton  s^s,  in  his  TWcnty-i^^tth 
tjuery, "  ttie  numbnnnesiof  tlus  icieDce 
u  to  aigue  from  phonomena,  withoot 
IMgning  hypotheses,  and  to  dednee 
causes  from  efliNti,  till  we  come  to  tiu 
very  first  Cause ;  which  cotaii^  is  not 
mechanical :  and  not  only  to  untold  the 
mechanism  of  Ok  woM,  but  chiefly  to 
resolve  these  and  such  like  questions. 


through  the  organs  o 
little  scnsoriuDis,  are  then  seoi  and  be- 
held, hy  that  which  in  ns  peawvea  nl 
thinks^  and  though  evefy  troB  ■!» 
made  m  this  philosopfar  bring  na  bk 
immediately  to  the  luumledge  of  tfaa 
First  Cause,  yet  itbrinn  us  neaivta  it; 
and  on  that  account  is  to  be  Ingllif 
valued?" 

It  is  thus  that  Newton  wafca  of  ■ 
Supreme  Beii^ ;  and  even  moM  wh» 
might  dispute  the  ai; 
be  ^ea  m  such  an  ( 
still  recogniie,   in  ttni  fumfp,  tha 


another,  without 

th«n?  Wheoeeisit  that  nature  dotti 
nothing  in  vain,  and  whence  arises  all 
that  order  and  beauty,  which  we  sec  in 
the  world?  To  irtiatend  an  comets, 
and  whence  u  it  that  'pUnets  move  all 
one  and  the  lamewayl  in  oHm  coneen- 
tric,  while  comets  move  all  manner  ct 
ways  in  oibi  very  eoeentrie ;  and  what 
hinders  theflxed  sian  from  mlbngnpon 
one  another?  How  came  the  bwies  of 
ammali  to  be  contrived  with  lo  much 
ait  ?  and  for  what  ends  were  thnr  aeva- 
ral  parts  ?  was  the  eye  confarived  without 
akiu  in  optica,  and  the  ear  withoot  knoi^ 
ledge  of  sounds?  How  do  the  motions  of 
the  bod^  follow  from  the  will,  and 
whence  IS  the  instinct  in  aiumali?  la  not 
the  senscnyof  animals  that  [dace  to  whii^ 
the  sensitive  substance  is  ^eaent;  and 
into  which  the  sendble^ieeies  oftlmwa 
are  carried  through  the  nerrei  and  brain, 
that  then  they  may  be  pwcelved.  by 
tb^  immediate  prnence  to  that  nib- 
'  And  thMe  things  being  lightly 
__^___.Md,does  itnotrapearfin>mphe< 
Bomena.  that  there  is  a  Beit%  inearpo> 
real,  Uvinft  mtdligent,  omnqxeaent. 
who  in  inflnila  apace,  as  it  wen,  in  his 
scnsoiyi  aees  the  tivna  tbenuelvea  int^ 

nately,  and  tboroodiq^  peranvcs  tbnn, 

and  conmrebenda  UMi  whoBy  by  their      .  — „ 
'■nmrdit^f  pnaciiM  to  UuMWi  and  ^^wu* 


npon  this  ground,  howevert  flMt  Iicib- 
mtz  attadced  hnn  in  his  tatntpaaA- 
enee  with  the  prineesa:  **>  mma," 
says  he,  inoneof  tniMto^  *  mitim- 
toral  nhgion  is  ■'""'■■J''^  axtwiu^f 
in  En^aad ; "  and  he  cttea  aa  n  proof  tba 
works  of  Locke,  and  the  abov«  paMage 
tram  Ni-.stjn  ;  thi^whtn?  he  say?,  ■'  lh*t 
these  pniK-iples  an'  pretisely  Ihose  of 
the  materialists."  When  ve  see  a.  mind 
of  the  order  of  that  of  Leibnitx  ex- 
pressing itself  with  such  blind  contempt 
forthe  gnuid  and  .incontrovertible  dis- 
I  -ery  of  universaj  graTitation,  and 
3yinE:  such  argumi^nts  in  ubjeclinf 
Lu  u,  wu  art  di3]K)sed  lo  compasiionale 
tin  occasional  weakness  of  the  finest  in- 


teDi  ts.  and  to  deplore  tliepetlypassi 

a  taniisli  the  splendour  of^  genius; 
X  -ank  of  the  person  to  »h»m  this 
I  lotion  was  addressed  increased  its 
iiuuurlunce  in  those  days.  The  king  nras 
ned  of  the  matter,  and  expressed 
m*  «.  ^iKctation  that  Newton  wouM  reply. 
It  would  appear  that  it  was  this  aulho- 
ritr  that  detemiined  Mewton  perMnallr 
«r  the  lists  ;  but  he  only  underloac 
uM  elence  of  the  malliematical  pari  of 
tbsuuesiioni  the  philosophical  part  ha 
left  to  Dr.  Clarke,  who.  tliotigh  interior 
•a  a  matliematician,  was  a  lietter  meta- 

V  cian  than  himself.     From  this  f» 
3  a  great  number  of  letters,  writta 

uf  I  larke  and  Leibniti  to  ea«^  othert 
wl  ]  were  all  inspected  by  the 
In  e  course  of  this  correspon 
ottbu  happens,  the  original  question  wai 
1  midst  coUateral  disquisitions,'  0> 
ofr  these  letters,  it  must  excite  sn* 

V  iL  1  ik  could  siBMtt 
I  of  Una  Mt^ 
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waxed  m  ts  thejr  were  with  the  coarse  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt  The 
aad  eniOTe  jests  made  use  of  by  Leib-  design  of  God  was  much  otherwise. 
BiIb.  To  this  taste,  however,  of  the  He  gave  this  and  the  prophecies  of  the 
{vincets  for  serious  matters  we  owe  Old  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's 
our  acquaintance  with  a  work  of  New-  curiosities,  by  enabling  them  to  fore- 
ton,  yenr  different  fW)m  those  that  know  things ;  but  that  after  they  were 
we  bai%  hitherto  mentioned.  Con-  fulfilled,  they  might  be  interpreted  by 
▼crshu:  one  day  on  some  historical  sub-  the  event ;  and  his  own  Providence,  not 
ject,  Newton  explained  to  her  a  system  the  intei^reters',  be  then  manifested 
of  dironolo|iy,  which  he  had  formerly  thereby  to  the  world.  Now,**  says  New-* 
ocMiipoaed»  smiply  for  amusement  The  ton,  '*  for  understanding  the  prophecies, 
nrinceaa  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  we  are  in  the  first  place  to  acquamt  our- 
that  she  requested  a  copy,  J[or  her  own  selves  with  the  figurative  language  of 
m99,  on  which  latter  condition  Newton  the  prophets ;  this  language  is  taken 
oomphcd  with  her  request :  he,  however,  firom  the  analogy  l>etween  the  world  na- 
gave  also  a  copy  to  the  Abb6  Conti,  tural  and  an  empire  or  kingdom  con- 
who  had  made  himself  remarkable  by  sidered  as  a  world  politic."*  He  then 
interfering  in  the  disputes  between  Leilv-  successively  enters  into  all  the  details  of 
nits  and  Newton.  No  sooner  was  the  this  connexion ;  first  of  all  considering 
Abb6  in  Paris,  than  he  communicated  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  represent- 
this  manuscript  to  the  world.  ■  It  was  ing  thrones  and  people ;  then  taking  the 
immediately  translated  and  printed,  not  astronomical  phenomena,  the  rain,  the 
only  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  hail,  the  meteors,  the  animals,  the  vege- 
of  Newton,  but  even  accompanied  with  tables,  their  different  parts,  their  diffe- 
Jt  refutation  bjr  Freret  Newton  had  rent  actions,  and  those  of  man  himself ; 
thus  the  mortification  to  hear  at  the  and  finally,  every  thing  in  the  material 
same  time  of  ^  publication  and  reply,  world,  as  having  a  peculiar  mystic  sig- 
without  having  had  any  suspicion  of  the  nification  which  he  fixes  and  defines : 
transaction ;  and  was  hence  obtiged,  "  for  instance,**  says  he,  "  when  a  beast 
though  contrary  to  his  original  inten*  or  man  is  put  for  a  kingdom,  his  parts 
tion,  at  least  to  give  a  more  correct  edi-  and  qualities  are  put  for  the  analogous 
tion ;  but  he  was  only  able  to  prepare  parts  and  qualities  of  the  kingdom :  aa 
one :  it  dkl  not  appear  tiU  after  his  death  the  head  of  a  beast  for  the  great  men 
in  1 728.  who  precede  and  govern ;  the  tail  for 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another  work  the  inferior  people  who  follow  and  are 

of  Newton,  which,  though  appearing  governed  ;  toe  h^s,  if  more  than  one, 

to  differ  much  in  its  title  Inom  tne  one  lor  the  number  of  capital  parts,  or  dy- 

we  have  just  mentioned,  is,  like  it,  an  nasties  or  dominions  in  the  kingdom, 

historical  memoir ;  the  title  is,  **0b4er'  whether  collateral  or  successive,  with 

vatians  upon  the  Propheciet  qf  Holy  respect  to  the  civil  government ;    the 

Writ^  particularly   the  Prophedee  qf  horns  on  any  head  for  the  number  of 

Daniel  and  the  Apocolypee  of  St.Johm."*  kingdoms  in  that  head,  with  respect  to 

Notwithstanding  the  singularity  such  a  mimary  power ;  seeing  for  understand- 

snbject  appears  to  offer,  when  treated  of  ing  and  policy ;  and  in  matters  of  reli- 

by  a  mind  like  that  of  Newton,  we  ven*  gion  for  iwwm^ut  bishops ;  speaking  for 

ture  to  affirm,  that  more  persons  have  making  laws;  the  mouth  for  a  lawgiver, 

spoken  of  this  dissertation  than  have  &c&c."t    Down  to  this  point  we  find, 

j^ven  themselves  the  trouble  to  read  it ;  in  fact,  nothing  new,  except  the  precise' 

jt  therefore  t)ecomes  our  duty  here  to  and,  in  some  degree,  ^stematic  tr^ 

point,  out  more  particularly  the  object  nation  of  the  method  of  interpretation : 

which  Newton  nad  in  view,  and  his  for  at  bottom  this  method  is  that  which 

manner  of  proceeding.     The  ground-  has  been  employed  by  all  commentators; 

work  of  his  reasoning  is  eoneuely  ex-  and  it  is  really  impossible  to  employ 

pressed  by  the  foUowmg  woids  in  the  any  other,  in  applying  a  prophecy  which 

work  itself :  * —  is  not  explicit  in  its  terms.    The  dis- 

**  The  folly  <^  interprretcra  hath  been  to  tinguishing  character  of  Newton's  work 

foretell  times  and  thii^  by  this  po-  is,  that  havinjB^  thus  made  his  glossary 

phecv,  as  if  God  designed  to  make  them  beforehand,  it  often    suffices  him  for 

prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  explaining  a  prophecy,  to  place  the  figu* 

only  exposed  themselves,  but  brought  — 

"  — — •  PioplMeiM,  part  L  «tap.  1. 
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latlte  tafm  word  for  word  opponta  fourth  beut,  ind  rootid  np   tbrM  of 

tothecxpIanatiiKu:  bf  tbMentembB  hl>    fint    boras;  Mid   tlurrftM    «* 

makes  a  inmktx  tnd  mora  exttndad  are   to   look   for  it    among  ins    tM> 

progrest.  W«  will  not  follow  him  In  tho  tioni  of  the  Latin  impir^   aftv  tM 

vast  career  be  propoaed  to  go  onr.  tim  of  the  ten  bonm     Bat  It  wmi  ft 

Furnished  with  wiut  ha  oonndoM  akn  kingdom  df  a  AfEkraot  Uod  ftom  tbt 

to  prophetical  languaw,  he  luccMair^  <rtber  tea  kingdom »,  having  a  life  tt 

questiona  DaiiU  andSi  John,  and  en-  soul  peonliar  to  itadC  wiUi  wjm  tad  ft 

deavou^  to  imduee,  Crom  their  propbe-  monni.    B;  its  fffM  it  waa  a  mm  ^  Hd 

cies,  the  Ustorieal  nenti  that  nav«  br  its  month  apaakhig  great  fliiafit  ut 

taken  place  nnc*  their  time.    HieWork  (banging  tlmee  and  kws,  it  waa  ft  ptm 

is  imnwnae;  it  ambraoee  not  miljrthe  phetaa  well  aaaUng.  AadiodiftiMf; 

prindpal  epooha,  and  the  moat  impor*  ft  propbet,  and  ft  Un,  b  tfa*  elnnh  of 

tuA  events,  in  the  aneaent  and  in  a  part  Rome."     Newtoa  tii« 


apart  L 

of  the  middle  ages,  but  also  a  mahibide  aailagTb]>Bn  bWotioal  laeonat  of  Oft 

of  particular  facts,  of  dvonologioal  al>-  rise  and  prcmefl*  of  flw  papal  paeni; 

■BVKtions,  and  of  roieawhes  on  nril  oi  the  detalb  «  wUeh  he,  in  miMeriBi^ 

ecolenutical  antiquitiee,  ahowing  deep  oomMres  with  the  pn^haev.    NMM 

and  BxtennTB  knowledge  taken  fima  earTfaithiimTert»aiaoaiioA»*>  Hw 

the  most  autheatiDaoareea.    Togtraaa  Um  laat  half  of  uia  dditfa  ftiblaij,  &•• 

idea  of  the  detailed   ^plieationi   by  oanfft,*' sajB  he,  •■  the  Fspi)  1*  ftftqaiiw 

which  Newton  has  allowed  UmseU  to  Ing  tampoial  powar.  Is  «lMi^  airis- 

be  oanied  awn  in  ttds  singnlar  eon^o*  Dnodbjrthepnpbat!"  bbtamad  bft> 

sition,andattMsametinMiMttolaa«ft  vmd  tba  Unnta  pnvloulf  aaii^id  % 

nnnolicad  Sie  niiit  of  pr^odioe  of  tatouilf  to  Interpralen.  he  |bw  n  M 

whkh  nnhappilrtt  bears  the  slaaip,**  we<fiotttaeMKXiboraieW].«- H  lil 

wiUextraotapaasageinataeeTaotbaad  deolhie   of  this  tei^poral  poww.  I 


wiUextraotapaasagemataeeTaotnaad  deoline  of  tins  tei^porai  poww.  nr 
^hthohi^tenof&flratpart.  NoW'  tfanslatii«  tb»  enjeeeslna  at  DmM^ 
toahasexplafaMdthaton  honiB  of  tbt  "fttbiwaadtimeaandhBlf  ftttB«~lfr 
fbuTth  beast  of  Da&Ubr  the  ten  Unf  lU0solar7aara,ttidindiMtlnffttiyM» 
donis  whuh  the  barfaarians  ftmndad  on  AM  as  about  fiu  point  to  ftooBl  Umik 
the  rnini  of  the  Roman  etapfae  in  tha  baflxiatheftdai  unn  to  bl  ftboatOM 
west,  and  hae  r^adlr  taraoed  the  Ustaiy  TearSHO.  We  mast  Wftrir,  ttit  ttJI 
of  each  of  these  kingdomB,tb  older  to  oonoluiion  is  not,  m  bis  irar^  ■■  la 
■howbowitagreeswith  theproriwoiaft  those  of  same  othn  pNlHlM  Ultefc 
It  remains  to  ej^lainthe  devenUi  hem  diatatadbr  urseotailab  cVfMrM- 
ofthe  samebeast:  the  wo*da  of  Klrfo-  hw;heBtatosltwiaialllh*Aa«l 
tore  are:  "  Now  I>aidsl  ooniidend  the  mm  eonvietioa,  and  wUia^a  ite> 
Id  there  came  np  among  pliei^  of  an  otldant  tewMMHak  II 
them  another  horn,  befan  whom  tbm  wpeam  to  betnt  Ncnton.bnt  St  Johl 


homs,  and  brtidd  there  camenpamong  pliei^  of  an  otldent  dMHHMHlM.    Il 

"^m  another  horn,  befan  whom  tbm  meamtobetnt  Ncnton.bntSt  Johl 

« three  of  the  (hratborstpltidkedtq^  wa  I>aiddt  who  attack  the  power  of' 

uj  the  roots ;  and  behold  hi  tUa  ban  modara  Soma,  who  charactenie  it  if 

were  eyes  like  file  ores  of  a  nuil,fttidft  iqlnrlottB  tmns,  ami  finaUy  predict  i& 


look  waa  more  sfarat  tlian  his  fellows.  It  wflL  doaUIc«s,  be  asked,  how  ft 

and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  flw  mindof  theohanicli-rDndfonieafNeWo 

■ainti,andpreT^ledagahutthemi  anf  ton's,  so  haUtnhUil  to  the  severity  «f 

one  who  stood  t>y,  and  made  DanM  matbematioil  oonsiOemtioiu,  so  accu•^ 

know  the  interpretation  of  thsae  tbii^  tiHnad  to  the  otwervstion  of  real  phenA^ 

told  him,  that  the  ten  bcmu  wera  tw  mena,  so  niettwilic&l,  and  so  eautioML. 

kings  that  should  arise,  and   aoottNT  oren  ti  his  Imldest  momenls  in  phpiMr 

should  arise  after  them  and  be  dhreraa  speeulalioa,  and  con»equenUy  so  wriC 

from  the  first,  and  he  dionld  subdns  aware  of  the  oomliiionsuy '^'■'■'h  alootf 

three  Icings,  and  speak   great   words  tmth  is  to  bo  iliscovered.  could  pO^ 

against  the  Host  High,  and  wear  ont  the  together  such  a  nunber  of  conjvclurM 

saints,  and  think  to  change  times  and  without  noticing  ilic  eKiremit  iiuprub^ 

laws:  and  that  tber  should  be  dnn  bUity-Uiat  is  htvoKed  in  all  of  thetfi; 

into  bis  hands  until  a  time  and  tknaa  from  the  infinite  number  of  arbtlraijt 

and  half  a  time."    *■  Now,"  saw  New-  poetulataa  on  whii-ti  he  cmleikroiin  M 

ton,  "kings  are  put  for  kuisdoma  aa  astaUlsh  hie  system.      The  answer  ti 

above;  anatbsrefmthalilllebom  iaa  this  qsestiim  must  be  taken   onliew 

Utile  kiAgdMk    It  waa -ft  bom  of  the  irom  theideftatndthehabiisof  ttwagf 
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la  wliioh  Ntwton  liv«L    Not  onljr  was  general,  is  the   natural  mode  of  mo- 

Nevfton   profoundly  relkioui,  but  his  counting  for  the  theological  researches 

whole  liti  was  n>ent,  ana  all  his  ai^  of  Newton,  however  sii^ar  they  might 

tkniaw«teonctiitrateamacircleofman,  appear  at  the  present  day.     There  is 

who,  holdii^  the  same  doctrines,  consi*  another  tract  belonging  to  the  same' 

sidatidthcflMeltes  bound  by  their  station  dass  of  writings,  which  we  most  also 

or  proftssiott  i6  defend  and  propagate  motion,  not  only  from  the  importance 

thain.  IheSndishphilosqihersofthat  of  the  subject  in  a  reli^ous  point  of 
pmiod  took  jiaasiirs  iacomlnningthe  '  view,  but  also  because  it  affords  us  a 

rsseawhss  <»  seienee  with  theological  new  opportunity  of  seeing  the  extensire 

discossion;  to  which  they  were  the  more  knowledge  which  Newton  possessed  in 

iaelined»   because  the  cause   of  pro-  these  matters.    The  title  is  "  An  hUto- 

tostantina   had   identifted  itself  with  ricalaccowitqf  tun  notable  corrtq)ti<mi 

politioal  IBMrty ;  and  man  studied  the  qfihe  Scripiure»,**  in  fifty  pages  4to.|  it 

bible  to  Hod  wewons  against  despotism,  contains  a  criti(^  discussion  of  two  pas- 

The  choice  of  Newton   by  the  Uni*  sages  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  and 

Yersity  of  Cambridge  as  one  of  the  dele-  St  Paul,  rdating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 

gates  sent  to  King  James,  shows  clearly  Trinity,  which  Newton  supposes  to  have 

that  he  shared  in  such  sentiments ;  nor  been  altered  by  the  copyists.    From  the 

is  it  a  more  surprising  fiict,  that  Newton  nature  of  the  subject,  and  from  certain 

wrote  upon  the  ApocMilypse,  than  that  R.  indications    at   the   beginning  of  the 

Boyle,  one  of  the  greatest  natural  phiio-  pamphlet,  it  probably  was  composed 

sophers  of  the  same  period,  i>ubhshed  a  when  the  works  of  Whiston  and  of  Clarke 

treatise,  entitled  **  The  Christian  Vir-  on  the  same  subject  drew  upon  them  the 

tuoso/*  of  whidi  the  object  is  to  show  attacks  of  all  the  English  theologians, 

that  experimental  philosophy  conduces  that  is,  about  1712-13.    It  is  certainly 

to  a  man  being  a  good  Christian,—  veryremaikablethatamanof  theageof 

than  thatWallis,  the  celebrated  mathe*  seventy-two  or  seventy-five  should,  be 

matician,  composed  a  number  of  tracts  able  to  compose  rapidly,  as  he  himself 

on  religious  subjects, — than  that  Bairow  insinuates,    so   extensive   a    piece   of 

who  reckoned  Newton  himself  amontf  sacred  criticism,  and  of  literary  history. 


his  pupils,  and  who  resigned  in  his  fi^  in  which  the  logically  connected  argu- 
vour  the  mathematical  chair,  conse-  ments  are  always  supported  by  the 
crated  Ms  latter  years  to  theology,  in  most  varied  erudition.  At  this  period 
order  to  take  the  dM;ree  of  doctor  in  ofNewton*s  life,  the  reading  of  religious 
that  faculty^— that  Hooke,  whom  we  works  had  become  one  of  his  most  ha- 
have  so  often  mentioned,  composed  a  bitual  occupations;  and  after  he  had 
work  on  the  Tower  of  Babel— 4hat  periormed  the  duties  of  his  office,  they 
Whiston,  Newton*s  pupil  and  successor  formed,  along  with  the  conversation  of 
at  Cambridge,  also  composed  an  essay  Ids  friends,  his  only  amusement  He  had 
^  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John/*  and  now  almost  ceased  to  think  of  science, 
other  treatises  on  pure  theology— that  and  as  we  have  already  remarked,  since 
Clarke,  another  still  more  illustrious  the  fatal  aberration  of  his  intellect  in 
pupil  of  Newton,  the  faithful  translator  1693,  he  gave  to  the  world  only  three 
of  his  Optics,  the  sealous  promoter  and  really  new  scientific  productions.  One  of 
ingenious  defender  of  his  philosophy,  these  had  probably  oeen  prepared  some 
was  at  the  same  time  the  most  profound  time  previously,  and  the  other  must 
theologian  and  sublime  preacher  in  have  occupied  but  little  time :  the  first» 
England  ;  and  finaify,  thai  licibniti  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
hinaself,  to  take  no  other  example,  m  actions,  consists  ofonly  five,  though  very 
the  course  of  his  Hterary  life,  Toluntarily  important,  pages.  It  contains  a  compa- 
made  numerous  excursions  into  the  rative  scale  of  temperatures,  from  the 
provinces  of  natural  theology,  revdn-  point  of  melting  ice  to  that  of  the  igni- 
tion, and  biblical  eritkism;  that  he  com-  tion  of  charooid ;  the  lower  degrees  are 
mented  on  the  story  of  Balaam,  treated  observed  by  means  of  a  thermometer  of 
in  various  wavs  tlie  question  of  grace,  linseed  oil,  the  scale  of  which  is  divided 
and  with  the  laudable  intention  of  uni-  into  equal  parts ;  the  sero  corresponds 
ting  Protestents  and  Catholics,  discussed  to  the  melting  point  of  ice,  and  the 
witn  Bossuet  the  principal  doctrinal  81st  degree  to  the  meltingpoint  of  tin. 
points  which  separate  the  two  churches.  The  higher  degrees  are  emulated  ao- 
This  allianea  of  the  exact  sciences  with  e<miing  to  the  law  of  cooling  in  a  m^ 
rdigiooa  conShivcrsy,  at  that  time  so  tallio  mass,  by  supposmg  the  install* 
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taiKO&a  daoMH  lA  tttaptntan  to  be 
proportioiMl  to  the  tempenhm  HaOt, 
ana  bj  obMrring  the  time  of  the  uriial 
of  the  fluid  et  Mudi  desrM  of  tempom- 
biM  intended  to  be  maitod.  Ilieae  two 
method*  of  oinemtioa  ue  connected 
by  applyii^  ttiem  to  the  Mine  tempera- 
ture— for  inetaiiM,  to  tbe  fiinoD  of  tin, 
wliich  ia  the  In^iett  in  the  one  eeriee, 
and  tbe  lowett  in  tbe  other. 

We  have  thoa  in  tlile  pqier  three  int- 
portent  ditconnee— flret,  a  method  of 
comparing  thennometen,  hr  det«i> 
mining  the  extreme  terau  of  their  ecale 
from  pttenomena  taking  place  at  am- 
tiant  iaigitratum  eeetadly,  tbe  detm^ 
mioation  of  the  lam  of  eotuiiig  in  aolid 
bodies  at  elightly  devatedlomperabint ; 
and  thiidly,  the  obeerration  of  the  eon- 
staocj  of  temperature  in  the  phenomena 
of  melting  attd  b«ling— «  eomtaacr 
which  haa  linoe  beoome  one  of  tbe  foun- 
dations of  the  modeni  tbeonr  of  heat: 
this  important  fiut  ia  eetabliriied  in 
Newton's  treatiae.  bj  nnmcrouj  and  Ta- 
lious  experiment  nude  not  only  i 
compound  bodiea,  and  the  nmple 
tab,  but  on    Tariou*  ie  all 

which  above  ua  that  New  Ivi 

c^ved  their  imooi  xi 

son  to  believe  t       i    ■  i»per  •••■       ui 
those  compoitu  Ok     «  the  fire  ui  i 
laboratory. 

The  second  p^>er  we  muat  mention, 
also  dated  1700,  was  wwimnnittatfil 
bv  Newton  to  Halley,  and  wa>  a 
plan  for  an  iostrument  of  refleeiion 
to  observe  vrith  at  aea,  wtthont  the  9l>- 
eerver  b^og  diatuibed  by  tbe  motioD  ht 
the  ship.  It  hu  been  preteiided  that  thM 
idea,  since  so  general^  and  ao  naehiltr 
employed  by  navigalm^  had  been  in- 
vented a  long  time  previoualy  by  Hooka. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  16G6,  then  is  mentioned 
an  instniment  proposed  t^  Hook^ 
to  measure  andes  by  means  of  the  re- 
flection of  tigaX ;  this  announcement, 
howerer,  is  unaccompanied  by  KBf  de- 
Hcriptioa  to  enable  ua  to  Ju^  of  the 
nature  of  tbe  instrument;  awl  iffN 
endeavour  to  supply  this  detect  by  omi- 
suliing  the  works  oiHooke,  written  afte 


the  angular  lUatance  of  ramott  objecto 
under  observalioir  indepan*'  '  "  " 
cbangea  of  place  in  the  oa 


vation  from  irhifih  Ih^  ua  vinnd. 
There  if  noreaaoB  to  bdiev»  t)ut  aiv  «•• 
formed  tins  hapm  •adia^Mrtaatideftb*' 
fore  Newton,  tmrngfa  the  iMzplinU* 
sileneeof  Halley,  with  regard  to  N«r- 
ton'!  letter  to  him,  left  to  anothv  Mog 
Hadleg,  the  boaonrof  again  eoMBniBK 
it  (in  1731  kBod  of  BO  bi^pity  «K««aiK 
it,  that  marinen  ban  given  tt*  •■■• 
of  Hadit^i  Qtminait  to  tbia  inwtow 
and  useftil  invention. 

The  last  hOwnr  of  Newton  Oak  f, 
maiu  to  ba  mmtioned,  waa  oThmAv 
tort,  andcompoeed  on  a  totally  diBnat 
occauou.  Inl696.J.BeraodUip«0|iuarf 
to  the  malhemstieiaoa  of  Suropa,  to  (G» 
cover:!'  Ill .  -ly 

should   lilJ--'.''    II    I     I    '    III'     'I    I •;     ill.  ir     ,■!.»- 

Uble,  btlWfi'li    iWu    fallen  (lulllL.  Ill  Ulltt- 

Qual  heiglilii.  Newluii  having  nHjeiveiL 
tnia  problem,  presented  on  the  next  d^- 
a  aMnlion  of  ii,  but  without  any  demoo-.. 
■tntiDn.  merely  saying  that  tbe  requiielf 
corve  mu«t  lie  a  cycloid,  for  the  deteiK< 

ion  of  which  he  gave  a  method 
XI  solution  appeared  anonymously  n 
t     I  hilosophicsl  Transactions,  but  J.  i  y 

•lulii    immediately      guessed    Qmim 
ui      r ;    "  tanquam,''     says   he,    "  e^iJ 

«  Leonem."    This  method  of  deft«^ 

a.,      then  in  vogue,  was  B^ain  pnsent^i  i 

Bi         years  later  to  Newlon,  but  l>y  ^J* 

ni   formidable    adversary,   and    in  &>.' 

where  victory  was  of  still  more  in 
In   171G,  nhen  the  dispulna 


detep-.>f 
iethoiLi.1 


cntion  of  the  infinil^u 
ana    tis   was    at   his    height,    Leibnitt^. 
1         ig  to  show  the  superiority  of  hiai 

us  over  Newton's  method  of  fluft^ 
luiH.  Hcnt.  in  B  letter  to  the  Abbf  Cont^ , 

.unciation  of  a  certain  probleauin^ 
n  L  it  was  refiuir«d  to  discover  a,! 
n  such  us  should  cut  at  right  anglo^ 
•a  infinity  of  curves  of  a  given  naturae 
bntall  expressible  by  the  same  equ**^ 
ti  "lie  wished,"  iie  said,  "  to  le«L| 
t  J  ilse  of  tlie  English  analysts."  OC 
CuiOh;  the  question  was  a  very  di^soM 
e  II  is   said  that  Ncwion  rec«iveq 

nfoblcm  at  four  in  the  afternoon  aff™ 
ne      I  relumini;  from  the  Mint,  iw4 
thki    Ihouijli   extremely  fatigued   vrtili 
b        'ss.  yet  Ik  finished   the  solatiofl 
)  retirmcti)  rest.  It  has  been,  hoW' 

e      ijuslly  remarked,  that  Ncwion  an|i 
gKiB  (lie  ditferential   equation    for 
problem,  and  not  its  integral,  in  -' 
t     .      1 1     luullyi  Tliisv 

L      enbri  of  the  bum ;  .  nd  he 
ti  to   I  himself 

n  so  iring   the 

;  >«  hen  comalt«4< 
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woj  ptmgia  in  1     >        ,  his  r»-  puerile  conduct*  on  such  an  occasion, 

i»  **  Address  yoi          lo  Mr.  De  tends  to  confirm  the  &ct  of  the  aber- 

(.lielcnowstiiatl                Ida*'  ration   of   Newton's  intellect  in  1695, 

Ml,  when  his  sorrounding  friends  though  it  might  have  been  merely  the 

I  to  him  the  just  *  admiration  his  efifect  of  excessive  shyness,  produced  by 

lies  hftd  uniyersatty  excited,  he  the  retired  and  meditative  habits  of  his 

I  know  not  what  the  world  will  life.     For,  to  judge  from  a  letter  of 

if  my  labcNUi,  but,  to  myself,  it  Newton,*  written  some  time  before  the 

bat  I  have  bJMn  but  as  a  child  disastrous  epoch,  in  which  he  points  out 

*  OB  the  sea-shore;  now  finding  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  a  young 

ebfale  rather  more  polished,  and  traveller,  it  would  appear  that  he  was 

ime  shell  rather  more  agreeably  very  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  society. 

Aed  ttian  another,  while  the  im-  Fh>m  the  manner  in  which  his  li£B 

a  of  truth  extended  itsdf  i        spent,  we  may   easily  conceivjs 


spwf  before  me.****  1        he  was   never  married,  and  (as 

profound  conviction  of  the  nu-  Ir  He  says)  that  he  never  had  lei- 

i  duooveries  that  still  remained  to  is  w  4iink  about  it ;  that  bein^  im- 
e,  did  not,  however,  bring  him  ed    in    profound    and   continual 

n  that  sea  where  he  had  advanced  ■        i  during  the  prime  of  his  life, 

h  farther  than  any  other  man.  auu       erwards  engaged  in  an  employ- 

nd,  fatigued  bv  long  and  pain-  i         uf  great  importance,    and  ever 

rt%  had  need  oi  complete  and  en-  quius  taken  up  with  the  company  which 

K)se.    At  least  we  know,  that  his  merit  drew  to  him,  he  was  not  sen- 

Mward  he    only  occupied    his  sible  of  any  vacancy  in  life,  nor  of  the 

mth  religious  studies,  or  sought  want   of  domestic  society.    His  niece, 

in    literature    or    in   business,  who  with  her  husband  lived  in  his  house, 

1,  the  matest  of  mankind  in  supplied  the  place  of  children,  and  at- 

,  was,  if  we  may  dare  to  say  so,  tended  to  him  with  filial  care.    From 

ordinary  man  in  other  pursuits ;  the  emduments  of  hb  office — firom  a 

ir  distinguished  himself  m  parlor  wise  mana^[ement  of  his  patrimony — 

>  which  he  was  twice  summoned;  and  from  his  simple  manner  oflivmg, 

one  instance  he  appears  to  have  Newton   became   very   rich,  and  em- 

nrith  inexplicable  tmudity.f    In  ployed  his  wealth  in  doinff  much  good, 

bill  was  bnroug^tinforenoourag-  He  thought,  says  Fontenefie,  that  a  le- 

discoverv  of  a  method  for  finS-  gacy  is  no  gift,  and  therefore  left  no 

longitude  at  sea.  lyhiston,  the  will — it  was  always  out  of  his  present 
of  tl^  bill,  and  who  himself  tried  fortune  that  he  proved  his  generosity  to 
the  reward  proposed  in  it,  obtain-  his  relations,  or  to  the  friends  whom  he 
ippointment  of  a  commtttee  for  knew  to  be  in  want  His  physiognomy 
ng  the  measure  ;  and  four  might  be  called  calm  rather  than  ex- 
's of  the  Royal  Society  were  in-  pressive,  and  his  manner  languid  rather 
attend — Newton,  HaUeyt  Cotes,  than  animated  :  his  health  remained 
.  Clarke :  the  three  latter  gave  good  and  uniform  till  his  eightieth  year ; 
inions  verbally,  but  Newton  itad  he  never  used  spectacles.  About  that 
I  a  pi4per  he  had  brought  with  age  he  began  to  suffer  from  an  inconti- 
thout  being  understood  by  any  nence  of  urine ;  but  notwithstanding 
i  then  sat  down  and  obstinatdy  this  infirmity,  he  still  had,  during  his 
ienoe,  though  much  pressed  to  five  remaining  years,  long  intervals  of 

himself  more  distinctly.     At  health,  or  at  least  of  freedom  from  pain, 

liston,  seeing  the  bill  was  going  obtained  by  a  strict  regimen  and  other 

took  on  himwlf  to  say,  that  Mx:  precautions,  which  till  wen  he  had  never 

1  did  not  wish  to  explain  more  had  occasion  for.    He  was  now  obliged 

I  fear  of  compromising  himself,  to  rely  upon   Mr.  Conduit,  who  had 

he  really  approved  <xf  the  meat-  married  his  niece,  for  the  discharge  of 

Newton  then  repeated  word  for  his  official  duties  at  the  Mint.    Newton 

tHi  Whiston  had  said,  and  the  was  useful  to  Conduit,  even  after  death : 

sras  l>rought  up.    Thb  almost  for  the    honourable    confidence    that 

existed  between  them  gave  him  a  sort 
of  claim  to  the  office,  which  the  long 


^mcfu^nmmtim^iMmm»n^»»cTipiot    eagwiy  confirmed. 

ftMfdote  it  MBtioaMd  hf  WkblM  ia  kit 
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*'  Newton  "  says  Fontenelle,  *'  did  not  omitted  a  number  of  papers  collected 

suffer  mucli.  except  in  the  last  tweniy  t)y   Castillon  (4  vols.    4to,  Lausanne, 

days  ot  his  life :  it  was  truly  judged  from  1 744).     By  joining  to  these  two  books 

the  symptoms,  that  he  was  afflicted  with  Newton's  scientific  letters  inserted  in  the 

ttic  stone,  and  that  he  could  not  recover.  Biographia  Britannica,  we  may  make 

In  the  paroxysms  of  pain,  he  uttered  not  a  tolenibly  complete  collection  of  bis 

a  moan,   nor  gave  any  sign  of  impa-  works.    Among   the  numerous  trans- 

tiencc ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  nio-  lations  that  have  appeared  of  the  prin- 

ment  of  relief,  he  smiled  and  spoke  with  cipal  ones,  we  must  not  omit  that  of  the 

his  usual  gaiety.   Hitherto  he  had  al-  Principia  in  French  by  Madame  Ducha* 

ways  employed  some  hours  every  day  telet,  since  it  contains  excellent  notei 

in  cither  reading  or  writing.    On  Satur-  supposed  to  be  by  Clairault.     There 

day  the  18th  of  March,   he  read  the  are  also  two  books  in  English,  viz.  H. 

papers  in  the  morning,  and  conversed  for  Pemberton*s  **View  of  Sir  L  Newton't 

some  time  with  Dr.  Mead,  the  phvsician  Philosophy,*'  (lA>ndon,  1728,  4to),  and 

who  attended  him,  ha\  ing  then  the  per-  C.  Maclaurin's    "  Account    of  Sir  I. 

feet  use  of  all  his  senses  and  his  under-  Newton'9  Philosophical    Discoverietr 

standing;   but  in  the  evening,  he  en-  both  ofwhich  will  well  repay  the  trouble 

tirely  lost  them  without  again  recover-  of  perusing  them.    It  is,  however,  in 

ing,  as  if  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  the  writings  of  the  modem  continental 

not  destined  to  linger  by  degrees,  but  at  mathematicians,  that  we  find  the  mat 

once  to  vanish.   He  died  the  Monday  complete  developement  of  those  brilliut 

following  (March  2uth,  1727,)  at  the  discoveries  which  have  shed  so  much 

age  of  eighty-five.    His  corpse  lay  in  lustre  on  the  name  of  Newton.    Itii 

state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  with  the  works  of  Laplace,  Lagrang«i 

was  thence  conveyed  to  Westminster  BiOt,  Lacroix,  Monge,  Gamier,  Poiston, 

Abbey;  the  funeral  ceremony  was  nu-  D£LAMBRB,Boucharbat,Camot,Btilly, 

merously  attended ;   the  pall  was  sup-  Bemouilli,    Euler,    Bossut,   Montuda, 

ported  by  six  peers ;  and  every  honour  De  Zach,  I.alande,  PrancoBur,  Legendre, 

was  paid  to  his  remains/*  Poisson,  Gauss,  Hauy,  &c.  &c.,  that 

The  family  of  Newton,  justly  sensible  the  student  must  become  acquainted, 

of  the  distinction   derived  from  their  before  he  call  hope  to  attain  to  a  tho- 

connexion    with    so    great    a   genius,  rough  knowled^  of  the  system  of  the 

erected  at  a  considerable  expense  a  mo-  universe.   In  science,  it  is  perhapt  more 

nument  to  his  memon',  on  which  is  in-  necessary  than  in  any  otner  apedes  of 

scribed  an  epitaph,  ending  as  follows : —  knowledge    intimately    to    understaiid 

•*  Sibi  graiUlentur  mortales  tale  tan-  what  has  been  done  by  our  predeces- 

tumque  erstiiissehumani generis  decus"'  sors ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  our  duly 

— **  Let  mortals  congratulate  themselves  to  express  our  earnest  hope*  that  our 

that  so  gieat  an  ornament  of  the  human  readers  will  not  merely  content  them- 

race    has  existed" — an   eulogy  which,  selves  with  studying  the  works  of  that 

though  true  in  speaking  of  Newton,  can  fp^at  man  whose  discoveries  we  have 

be  applied  to  no  one  else.  in  this  treatise  recorded,  but  that,  en- 

Besides  the  works  we  have  already  deavouring  themselves  to  enter  on  the 

mentioned,  Newton  published  an  edition  same  illustrious  career,  th^  will  ddi- 

of  the  **  Geographia  Gencralis '  of  Vare-  gently  peruse  the  writings  of  the  distin- 

nius,  8 vo,  16  72,  reprinted  in  1681.  There  guishea  individuals  whose  names  we 

is  no  really  complete  edition  of  the  works  have  just  mentioned.     A  list  is  gircB 

of  N ewton.  though  Bishop  Horsley  pub-  in  Mutton's  Mathematk^  Dictionaiy  of 

hshed  one  in  five  volumes,  4to,  to  which  the  principal  MSS.  now  in  existenee. 

he  has^  given  tliis  title;    but  he  has  that  were  written  by  Newton, 
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iifrwiudion.  Betbre  we  can  decide  nhether  the 
Sect.  I.~-tn  the  leTenth  centuiy  of  the  changes  he  introduced  were  chtuiges  for 
Chriitiai)  en  ■  revolution  took  pleuie  in  t^^  better,  we  must  erect  tome  certain 
tberdnoD  of  the  Aralnao  people,  which  <tandard  of  excellence  with  which  we 
not  OD^ehuKed  the  muners  and  in-  niaycompare  botbtheinstitutjonswhieh 
■titntwDi  of£e  Arabians  themselves,  ^^  originated,  and  those  whidi  he  foiud 
but  materially  influenced  the  destinies  already  established.  Upon  the  reiulta 
of  the  lai'^est  portion  of  the  etriliaed  °f  ^^  comparison  alone,  can  we  esti- 
globe.  Tbe  wandering  and  insignfltoant  m^te  the  chuacter  of  the  Arabian  l^ii- 
trit)es  of  Arabia  were  by  this  religion  lator.  Our  limits,  indeed,  will  not  per- 
muted into  a  powerful  nation,  Medwtth  "u^  <*s  to  perform  this  comparison  M 
a  spirit  of  desperate  enthuaiasm,  and  minutely  aS  we  could  wish:  we -must 
lent  forth  to  be  the  conauerors  of  the  indicate  rather  than  describe  the  stan- 
greatest  pari  of  Asia,  of  ^  the  civilised  dard  to  which  we  refer ;  must  present 
people  of  Africa,  and  some  of  the  moat  merely  a  sketch  of  the  important  parti- 
powerful  kingdoms  in  Europe.  In  a  culars  of  his  institutions,  and  upon  this 
fvii  I. .11-  ...  .,,■:,..,■  ,-Lii-  warriors  imperfect  evidence  pronounce  the  most 
sprv.iJ  iL.it  jK-iv  IriiLh  l.oiu  tlie  Uinges  impartial  judgment  we  are  able. 
to  the  Ditnube.  DaacRiprioM  o?  Arabia 

Mahomst'  was  the  author  of  tliese  ... 
miitlity  changes.  Arising  amidat  a  rude  Arabm,  the  comtry  of  Mahomet,  hu 
anil  ipioranl  people,  he  as^iumed  the  ^  '^  "^^^  *»™  ""  o^B"*  O^  curiosity 
attributes  of  the  Messeni^  of  God ;  he  '"  ^^-  intelligent  observer,  both  on  ac- 
declared  himself  to  be  divinely  inspired ;  <="""*  "^  ^^e  peculiarities  of  its  soil  and 
to  be  eipressU  sent  among  mankind  to  climate,  and  the  remaitable  chaiacta 
overturn  the  idotalrous  worship  of  his  *>'  •''  inhabitants,  Arabia  Proper  is 
countiyraen.  and  to  esUblish  in  its  place  bouiJed  on  the  north-east  by  the  Per- 
a  new  and  more  pure  relirion,  dictated  !»?  Gulf;  on  the  south-east  by  the 
by  the  Almiehty  himself,  and  destined  J™»"»  "cean.  The  Red  Sea  extends 
eventually  to  be  the  faith  of  all  the  na-  ■!<"«  **  "hole  of  its  south-western 
tiona  of  tlie  earth.  HU  countrymen  tw-  coast;  and  an  imaginary  Ime  drawn 
lieved  inthese  ma«nilicent  pretensions  ;  &«">  ^^  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to 
dceled  hun  to  be  iheu-  ruler,  and  Quietly  """' "'  "**  ^^  ^ea,  completes  the  hmita 
submitted  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  ofthe  peninsula.  The  country  contained 
absolute  despotism  which  he  instituted.  "''""*  '"^^  "°"'^  eioeeds  above  four 
The  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  '"n™  'he  magnitude  of  Germany  or 
wilh  an  aicount  of  the  institutions  which  "ance*.  More  extended  limiU,  how- 
he  framed,  we  are  about  to  lay  before  ^*''^'''  "'^''  '  ''*  ?J'""'n[ 
wurreaders.  deiigniiii'J  :■■.    i,.  :.  ,.,i   v,    m,!.    Beyond 

Previous,  however,  to  any  history  of  *''e  uniiijiriary  line  iviiiTuni,'  from  Ailah. 

the  Arabian  propliet.  a  short  description  ^'  'h*"  ''ead  ot  Uie  Ked  Sea,  to  the  head 

muiit  be  given  of  the  Arabian  peorie  at  '^^  '^e  Persian  Gulf,  the  territory  of 

the  lime  of  his  appearance.     To  know  Arabia  is  sometimes  made  to  extend  on 

ptwisely  what  alterations  he  effected,  "he  west  to  Palestine,  Uie  isthmus  of 

and  the  jjood  or  evil  of  those  alterations.  ^""^  "^   Syria;    on  the  east  to  the 

we  sliould  learn  llw  state  of  civihsntion.  E"pt"^les,  and  on  th«  north  to  Syria, 

the  religion,  povemment.  and  manners.  Deyar  Beer,  Irak,  and  Kuhestant.     By 

which  he  iitempl«i  to  improve.  ,  ^m,,^:  o«ii„  ud  F.1L  ^  ».  p-  TS. 

— ^ —       '  )  A«.UBi».  Hi.L,  b.i.i.»l,  ?.  »«.    To  On* 

p>V>lulim>,  ITAiitilU'dlipiuillbeektiitii  of  ■!«  UiiTnui 
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the  Greeks  and  Romans  Arabia  was  their  country  is  composed :  livinfif  partly 

usually  divided,  on  account  of  the  dif-  by  the  flesh  and  milk  of  their  camels, 

ferences  of  the  soil,  into  the  Sandy,  the  partly  by  the  plunder  of  the  caravans 

Stony,  and  tliellappy.   By  tlie  Arabians  which  traverse  their   desolate    plains. 

themselves  this  division  has  not  been  One  illustration  amongst  a  thousand 

adopted.  Tlie  territory- of  Arabia  PrY»p^,  that  miffht  be  offered,  is  sufficient  to 

bounded  as  we  have  described,  was  sepa-  mark  their  savage  condition,  and  wild, 

rated  by  them  into  five  distinct  provinces,  predatory  manners.    As  a  mortification 

viz.  Hejaz,  Yaman,  Tehama,  Naja,  and  by  which  they  hope  to  please  the  Di- 

Yamina.     In  the  Happy  Arabia,  which  vinitv,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 

occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  rehglous  truces  were  observed.     They 

runnmg  along  the  Reef  Sea,  and  in  the  thus,  by  way  of  penance,  obliged  them- 

province  of  Hejaz,  are  situated  the  two  selves  to  observe  the  regulations. of  civi- 

famous  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Used  society.    "  It  was  a  custom  amopg 

The  former  was  the  birthplace  of  Ma-  the  ancient  Arabs  to  observe  four  months 

hornet ;   the  latter,  when  he  fled  from  in  the  year  as  sacred,  during  which  tfiey 

Mecca,  was  the  city  of  his  refuge,  the  held  it  unlawful  to  wage  war,  and  took 

scene   of  his  first  victories — the  first  off  the  heads  of  their  spears ;  ceasing 

country  over  which  he  ruled  with  the  from  incursions  and  other  hostilities. 

authority  of  a  kins:,  and  his  last  resting-  During  these  mqpths,  whoever  was  in 

place  on  earth.    He  died  and  was  buried  fear  of  his  enemy  lived  in  full  security ; 

at  Medina.  so  that,  if  a  man  met  the  murderer  of  his 

Arabia  is  situated  under  the  burning  father,  or  his  brother,  he  durst  not  offer 

sun  of  the  tropics,  and  covered  for  the  him  any  violence.    ....     Some  of 

most  part  with  arid  sands,  and  barren,  them,  weary  of  sitting  quiet  for  three 

naked  mountains.  One  part  is  somewhat  montlis  together,  and  eager  to  make  their 

exempt  from  this  sort  of  soil.    The  hills  accustomed  incursions  for  plunder,  used 

at  a  small  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  by  way  of  expedient  whenever  it  suited 

Red  Sea  are  less  barren,  less  scorched  their  inclinations  or  convenience,  to  put 

than  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  off  the  observance  of  AlMoharram  to 

springs  of  water  are  there  more  nume-  the  following  month  So/lir*/' 

rous  ;    the  water  less  disgusting,  the  Among  a  people  thus  unsettled,  all 

air  more  temperate:    when  compared  government  was,  as  might  have  been 

with  the  parched  and  sandy  deserts  by  expected,   exceedingly  fluctuating  and 

which  it  is  surrounded,  it  may  appear  uncertain.*     They  were  not  retimed 

an  earthly  paradise.    Tliis  Happy  Ara-  from  that  barbarous  state,  in  which  the 

bia,  however,  has  no  navigable  rivers,  strong  plunder  the  weak  with  impunity. 

few   springs  the  waters  of  which  are  Every  man  pursued  his  enemy,  without 

drinkable,  and  no  productions  save  coffee  recurring  for  assistance  to  the  magia- 

and  frankincense  to  exchange  for  the  trate ;    and  inflicted   that  punishment 

commodities  of  other  countries.  Having  which  his  power  and  vengeance  com- 

moreover  few  manufactures,  it  is  poor  bined  enabled  and  incited  him  to  inflict 

both  in  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  The  authority  of  the  magistrate  was  a 

li£s**  shadow:  the  chief  of   a  tribe  misfat 

indeed  sometimes  obtain  considen&k 

IKHABITANTS.  personal  influence ;    it  was  the  man. 

The  inhabitanto  of  Arabia  are  usuaDj  fuTT-'^*  *'^°^i,  of  mamtrate, 

diyided  into  two  classes,  viz.  the  Arabs  ^TuTPT^^  V^a^T^  ^\ 

of  the  deserts,  or  dweUei^  in  tenU,  and  F^!L*^'-,^'^''l>"r  ^'H  '^  •'*"^ 

the  Arabs  of  the  cities.  ^^  tribes,  which  w«e  m  fact  so  wwaj 

separate  nations ;  and  the  only  apeeMS 

DESERT  TRIBM.  of  govermnent  actaowledgwi  by  tbott 

mhabiting  the  deserts,  was  a  wAmmfti 

The    Arabs  of  the  deserts  are  roving  obedience  paid  by  the  members  of  1^ 

bands  that  wander  with  their  herds  over  tribe  to  their  elected  chiet    As  amoi^ 

the  immense  sandy  regions  of  which  other  nations  in  the  same  state  of  ciT^^ 

,7  isation,  tlieir  leaders  governed  rather  by 

History  here  qnotrd.    Neither  our  limiu  nor  our  d^      _    _     _...__ 

si^D  permit  an  to  be  more  minute.  "  •  gale's  Pre.  Dib.  pp.  19^  198.    Prid««ax.  Vfe 

t  Sale's  Pre,  Disc.,  p.  3.    Gibbon's  Derlioe  and  de  Mahomet,  n.  95.    Moharram    that  whick  U  w- 

Fall,  c.  50.    Niebuhr.  c.  63.  p.  86     Pinkertim's  Cot  cred  and  forbidden  tr  the  law.     The  ftr»t  noath  of 

leiuion.  The  limits  of  the  (lapp)r  Arabia  are  rariouklf  the  vear  was  called  Moharram,  becaiue  war  waa  Af^ 

a»«iK'ned;  the  dilferenee  is  a  matter  of  little  cotm^  bidden  dvrinfc  ita  oontinuaaoe.    D*Uflrb^»l^    Wk 

q^cnt-'o.  OriqnU  SaAtr  wai  Um  teognd  mmtk^ 
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example  Ihan  commandn  *.    The  chiefs  lire  of  Ihe  raerchairt  was  not  found  in- 

were  always  the  corapanions  and  cujdes  compalible  with  that  of  the  soldier,  or 

of  their  liibes  in  arms ;  and  sometimes  rather  robber ;  and  he  who  to-day  was 

the  umpires  of  ])ri»ate  disputes.     The  in    his  counting-house,  or  work-shop, 

much  vaunted  independence  of  the  Arab  might,  to-morrow,  be  at  the  head  of  his 

people,  however,  when  closely  investi-  counlrj's  troops,  or  serving  in  the  ranki 

^ted.  appears   little  worthy  of  admira-  as   a   soWier'.      The   children   of  thtj 

tion.    It  consisted  in  the  uiilependence  cities  were  often  confided  to  the  tribes  of 

of  the  heads  of  familica.    The  head  of  a  the  desert  ;    and   thus   became    eart^ 

family  was  subjeoted.  or  rather  yielded  iniir«d  to  the  toilsome  and  dangeroui 

obedience,  tonoone.  Bulheexercisedthe  life  of  tile  wandering  Arabt. 

most  despotic  sway  over  his  own  family.  The  inhabitants  of  Mecca,  Medioa, 

Wives,  children,  slaves  wer«  all  com-  and  the   other  cities  thinly  scattered 

Iv  under  his  uncontrolled  dominion;  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  «ppetr 


pletelv  un 


15  patriarchal  govemmi;nt  as  it  is  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  a 

called,  wiiile  receivine  praises  as  a  sys-  dering  merchants.      The  tribes  of  the 

lemofnenrlyperfectfreedom,  held  nine-  deserts  brouf^t  whatever  productions 

tenths  of  the  people  in  the  most  abject  their  country  afforded,  for  Ihe  roost  put 

slavery  t.  ostrich  feathers,  coffee,  and  frankincense. 

Law,  in  such  circumstances,  could  to  the  cities  on  the  coast ;  and  received 

notbeiaidtoexiat:  written  oriuiwritlen,  in  exchange  the  commodities  which  the 

it  was    unknown  to  these  wandering  city  merchants  had  obtained  at  the  fairs 

nations ;  unless  we  term  law  that  sort  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt    The 

of       ..  tini;  opinion  conueruing  honour  traffic  with  these  countries  was  carried 

in         _>.'nient9,  which  necessity  creates  on  by  means  of  caravans  of  camels  ;  the 

in       . ,  Mitiety  however  barbarous.  This  merchants,  like  the  travelling  merchant* 

ru.!v    i^\i\l\;  of  honour,  as  In  all  savai^  or  pedlars  of  the  present  day,  accom- 

tribei,  was  handed  downfrom  generation  panying  their  goods,  and  superintending 

to  generation  in  a  species  of  uncouth  the  sale  and  purchase  t.    By  them  was 

poetry,  which,  wlule  it  assisted  the  me-  carried  on  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  ex- 

mciry,  delisted  also  the  imagination  of  isting  between  the  Roman  provinces, 

these  barbarians.      "  God,"  said  they,  and  uie  countries  of  the  east ;  and  the 

*'  has  bestowed  four  peculiar  things  on  port  of  Jidda  on  the  Red  Sea  was  long 

the  Arabs  ;  that  their  turbans  should  be  celebrated  as  the  emptshim  of  Indian 

to  them  instead  of  diadems  i  their  tents  commerce  §.    This  constant  communis 

instead  ofwalls  and  houses;  their  swords  cation  with  more  polished  nations  must, 

inslead    of   inlrenchments  j    and   tlieir  in  some  measure,  have  improved   this 

poems  instead  of  writtenlawst,"     They  portion  of  the  Arabian   people.    They 

eould  hardly  have  said  any  thing  more  were,    nevertheless,    little   better  thu 

descriptive  of  an  uncivilised  people.  baibariaoa.    Neither  on  account  of  thdr 

ABABI  Ornm  CITIKB.  *  -Himw  Jlctu.iIuiniiiiiFr>t^r>lili>  pin  mutt 

The  inhabitants  of  the   cities  were  a  p™Sn™piinJ.   (HurNlIl'vL.  a.)*!!.!,  diii. 

still  more  remarkable  race,  for  although  ji^ofi"!'  '.'2'!"'""?^'*^'^*  qm^-Vd^ 

they  had  abandoned  the  wandering  life  Md'^KoLt'so.  M»d,  u«iv.'iaii.,mi."i..  t-i,  1. 1) 

of  iheir  brethren,  and  taken  up  thar  ».»7-                                 ,       «    -. 

fb«l„  in  dfa.  ll„j  wa.  ,et  ofto.  TiSMj""',' iS"-^ii,'-,:„'-,iS  SiciTS 

induced  to  leave  their  homes,  and  m-  fmaiii\iciitiimt,*nttottr>naufalltiBa*uM, 

duke  in  the  more  active  and  uncontrolled  S"  ■•■/■*;  '**•»'•'".  e™" .'«  !"»;  Btunb™  » 

He  of  (he  desert.    Though  livingforthe  "™  "!^.'"iK^ti**.r!k^O""S 

most  part  by  merchandiiie  and  manu-  (iwiiciO!inUTi'"*'u8hiii»»ii*«»iiipii»i*.»"«U 

faclures,   they  jlso  participated  in  the  Z'^lSi^^'^-^^i^'ii:;^^^:^^^ 

busuiess  of  robbery  m  the  desert.    The  ».ni  id  umh  Ad  wiCi  oounj  bk>bitt3  bf  t£i 

1  Sirtrtr-t  TT.r.1^  c.   «,  iiH  PtLk.rton'.  numlwn.  »  protMl  tlaii^™  «uhI  ik«  Mlwl* 

CuLJ^Iiva.  of  t*>*  rrfilit<H7  d#nt  tnbflt.   Ha»iuv  lTib»  tvf 

I  •'■Ir'i  Pw.  liUn,.  tH.  1,  n,  ».    Ocrart.  On.  »u«llT™Jf"»oo™l  loMpUrt  lh«  «"»■""' ("l^ 

(II.  <)<>U^  I  X»B-  p.  «.  Milh  WHik  fmlimb.  S,  — fniB,  iDLcI>»f»t^.  mbbct  »f  "^^^^"1^^ 

•rw»  i>  tnrj  "f"  to.wwoK.  P".  Dae.,  w.  L  f. ».    PndwM.VU  •!•  H»»o- 
Piuleiui,  Vie  d<  UiluBtl.  p.  !)■ 
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government,  their  laws,  their  religion,  no  certain  and  specified  taws,  by  whioh 
their  literature,  nor  their  manners,  did  it  could  be  controlled ;  neither  did  the 
they  deserve  any  other  title  •.  manners  of  the  people  serve  to  diminish 
Like  the  Arabs  of  the  deserts,  the  in-  its  mischievousness.  Insurrection  was 
habitants  of  the  cities  were  divided  into  the  only  existing  check ;  and  did  no 
separate  tribes  ;  and  not  only  were  the  doubt  in  part  keep  down  the  atrocities  of 
different  cities  unconnected  by  the  bond  these  rulers ;  but  be  it  remembered  that 
of  a  generd  government,  but  the  citizens  in  every  stage  of  society  misery  to  a 
of  one  town  were  divided  into  tribes  ;  lamentable  extent  may  be  produced  be- 
each  one  acknowledging  a  separate  chief,  fore  the  people  can  determine  to  brave 
and  regarding  every  other  tribe  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  insur- 
bitter  and  interminable  hatred.  The  rection.  Still  more  completely  to  ensure 
chiefs  derived  their  power  as  well  from  the  subjection  of  the  people,  these  rulers 
their  birth  as  their  personal  worth,  the  seized  upon  the  functions  and  powers  of 
people  electing  them  out  of  certain  fa-  religion.  The  ruling  men  were  invari- 
milies,  yet  having  perfect  liberty  to  ably  the  priests  of  the  people,  the  pro- 
choose  that  member  of  the  family  who  pounders  of  oracles,  and  the  guardians 
was  most  agreeable  to  themt.  **  The  of  the  temples  and  idols*.  The  myste- 
Bedouins,  or  pastoral  Arabs,  who  live  rious  terrors  of  religion  were  thus  added 
in  tents,  have  many  schiechs  (t.  e,  chiefs),  to  the  real  dangers  attendant  on  an  op- 
each  of  whom  governs  his  family  with  position  to  the  will  of  the  gotemors. 
power  almost  absolute.  All  the  schiechs  Tliat  will  consequently  was  almost  des- 
who  belong  to  the  same  tribe  acknowledge  potic.  "After  the  expulsion  of  the 
a  common  chief,  who  is  called  Schiech  Jorhamites,  the  government  of  Hejaz 
es  Schuech,  Schiech  of  Schiechs,  or  seems  not  to  have  continued  for  many 
Schiech  el  Kbir,  and  whose  authority  is  centuries  in  the  hands  of  one  prince,  but 
limited  by  custom.  The  grand  schiech  to  have  been  divided  among  the  heads 
is  hereditary  in  a  certain  family;  but  of  tribes;  cdmost  in  thesamemannv  ai 
the  inferior  schiechs  upon  the  death  of  a  the  Arabs  of  the  deserts  are  governed  at 
grand  schiech  choose  the  successor  out  this  day.  At  Mecca  an  aristocracy  pre- 
of  his  family,  without  regard  to  age  or  vailed,  where  the  chief  management  of 
lineal  succession,  or  any  other  consi-  affairs  till  the  time  of  Mahommed  was 
deration,  except  superiority  of  abilities  J."  in  the  tribe  of  Koreish  ;  especially  after 
The  chiefs  of  the  cities  were  elected  much  they  had  gotten  the  custody  of  the  Caaba 
after  the  same  manner.  from  the  tribe  of  Kozrah  t."  But  if  the 
nnvwn^mrwvn'  govemmcnt  wefc  not  better  than  that  of 

the  desert  tnbes,  miserable  mdeed  must 
The  various  provinces  were  split  into  have  been  the  situation  of  the  people. 
small,  independent  states,  possessing  When  men  are  congregated  into  cities, 
governments  apparently  different,  though  if  every  one  be  allowed  to  gratify  his 
essentially  the  same  6.  In  some  a  single  revenge,  and  punish  hb  enemy»  without 
prince,  in  others,  the  heads  of  tribes,  recurring  to  the  arbitration  of  the  ma- 
who  were  really  a  band  of  princes,  ruled  gistrate,  the  state  must  necessarily  be- 
like the  rajahs  of  Indostan,  or  the  sa-  come  one  continued  scene  of  violenoe 
traps  of  Persia,  with  despotic  sway  over  and  bloodshed.  No  security  fiw  person 
the  people  within  their  dominion.  To  or  property  existing,  there  could  be  no 
this  dominion  there  was  no  check  but  accumulation,  so  that  the  horrors  of  po- 
the  dread  of  insurrection:  there  were  verty  must  necessarily  have -been  added 
no  established /ormj  in  the  gooemmefit,  to  the  other  evils  arising  from  unceasing 
«  St'e,  for  a  minute  description  of  the  laws  and  terror  and  alarm.  Such  was  in  lealitf 
customs  of  the  Arabs,  Anc.  Unir.  Hist.,  vol.  xviii.,  the  situation  of  the  Arabian  cities :  eveiT 

't-A  ^iriolill'pfrrX^VJi's"".-  Pi-~.  man.  sought  to  redress  by  his  own  pow«r 

*' The  ordur  of  saccession  in  these  cities  was  nut  he-  the  injury  he  fancied  he  hadreoeiTcd; 

ff  mL^tr  tt?„V."iJc^Jo'„':  wj;  tt;it:  and  the  peace  «md  happiness  of  the  com- 

presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.    As  soon,  therefore,  — — ^— — ^-^— — — — — ^— — — ^-^^ 
as  any  prince  ascended  the  throne,  a  list  was  taken  *  Mo<l.   Univ.  Hist.,  b.  1,  C  1,  p.  7*      Gaglkt; 

of  all  the  pregnant  ladies  of  qaiUltj,  who  were  guarded  Intr.  ViedeMah.  |>p.ftl — S3. 

in  a  proper  manner  till  one  of  them  was  delivered  of        ,  t  Caaba  was  a  temple  at  Mecca,  held  io  •xlz■•^ 

a  son,  who  always  received  an  education  suitable  to  dinarv  veneration  by  the  peonle  of  Arabia  tinivcnftl^^ 

his  birth."  (Anc.  Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  xviii.,  b.  4,c.  21,  (.Sale  s  Pre.  Disc,  vee  ii.  15.)  and  to  which  |nlffiia- 

p.  377.)  ^i^*  v!evt  made.     Manomet  coalinued  th«jpnc(in. 

X  Nicbuhi's  Travels,  c.  6S,  p.  84.  ((iagnier,  Intro.  Vie  de  Mah.  pp.  66, 57.)  Thtts,  liki 

\  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  b.  1,  c.  1,  p.  41.     Sale**  Pre.  many  other  propagators  of  religiaii.   mottldiif  tti 

Disc.  s.  1,  pp.  18—15.     Ciagnier,  Vie  do  Mah.  vol.  i.  f^  '">»  of  the  religion  which  he  attacked,  to  •nit  tW 

p.idk  which  he  preached: 
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munit)' wen  dettroyed.    The  heads  of  munity  from  the  groasert  excesses  of  io- 

tribcs,  moreover,  waged  eonlinual  war  justice.     Under  a  despotic  government, 

wilh  eaoh   other.      In   llic  ilesorl  tht>y  indeed,  the  law  is  obli|;ed  to  yidd  to  the 

were  sufficiently  willing  to  ilake  utftTur  wiU  of  the  prince.     When  he  wiabra  op- 

■t  esch  other's  conduct :  ojjportiKiidc^  pression,  oppression  is  exercised.    These 

of  offence,  however,  on  account  of  thu  casesmust  of  necessity  form  but  a  smill 

immense  extent  of  these  desert  region',  part  of  the  whole  number  which  come 

were  far  less  frequent  than  wjthin  the  before  the  judge  for  decision;  andwhen 

najTowboundsofacity.  Contact  created  the  will  of  the  prince  is  not  opposedto 

rivalry — rivalry  in  power,  in  display,  m  justice,  the  judge  finds  himself  obliew! 

ei^'oyment :  rivalry  begat  hatred ;  and  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  Uiat 

haired  bloodshed.    To  gratis  the  mor-  being,  in  fact,  the  will  of  the  prince, 

bid  vatuty  of  a  chief,  the  wliolc  tribe  was  Imperial  Rome,  Fmace,  and  Gemiany, 

in   arms.     "  This  multiplicity  of  petty  in  which  justice  has  been  Bdministered 

sovvn-i'rn^   ivt-:-';,:--;   ir  v;i--ii    i:iciinvc-  unda- a  despotic  monarch,  according  to 

111!' ■      '    '■.     ■ Wars  a  written  code,  are  evidence  of  the  truth 

<;,!                                                   .    ^Iiites  of  these  observations.     Where  law  had 

whose  territorieR  are  so  intermingled  to-  not  been  d^ested  into  a  code,   but   is 

gether,  and  whose  sovereigns  have  such  composed  of   recorded    decisions,    the 

a  variety  of  jarring  interests  to  manage,  consequence  a  nearly  the  same.  "  When 

No   doubt  such  a  on  any  particular  pi»tion  of  the  field  of 

multitude  of  nobles  and  petty  princes,  law,"  says  thg  philosophic  historian  oi 
whose  numliers  are  continually  increased  British  Indift,  "a  number  of  judges 
by  polygamy,  must  have  an  unfavourable  have  all,  with  public  lujprobation,  de- 
influence  upon  the  general  happiness  of  cided  in  one  way,  and  when  those  deci- 
the  people.  It  strikes  one  with  surprise  sions  are  recorded  and  made  known,  the 
to  see  the  Arabs,  in  a  country  so  rich  judge  who  comes  after  them  baa  strong 
and  fertile,  uncomfortably  lodged,  indif-  mobves  of  fear  and  hope,  not  to  depart 
ferently  fed,  ill  clothed,  and  destitute  of  from  their  example*."  But  of  law, 
almost  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  But  dtber  of  one  kind  or  the  other,  the  Ara- 
the  causes  fully  account  for  the  efitcta.  bians  were  utterly  destitute.    'Die  judge, 

Those  living  in  cities,  that  is  the  lupd  of  the  tribe,  decided  ac- 

or  employed  in  thecultivation  of  tfaelaud,  cording  to  what  he  deemed  to  be  justice; 

are  kept  in  poverty  by  the  exorbitimcy  and  his  unrecorded  decision  had  no  in- 

of  the  taxes  exacted  from  thein.     The  fluence  upon  that  of  his  suocesaor.  Un- 

whole  substance  of  the  seople  is  con-  certain^  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 

sumed  in  the  support  of  tiM)r  nnmeroos  was  the  necessary  consequence.    Those 

princes  and  priests*."  who  sought  a  decision  at  the  hands  of 
the  judge,  found  him  unchecked  by  any 

*■*"■  existing  law,  and  ready  to  listen  with  ■ 

Added  to   this   rude  government  was  complacency  to  the  su^estiona  of  inte- 

an  equally  imperfect  liaii.    The  law,  in  rest.     He,  tlierefore,  who  was  the  most 

fact,  seems  to  have  been  in  the  rudest  powerful,  or  the  most  wealthy,  -had  a 

possible  state  ;    there  being  neither  a  certainty  of  success.    Any  change  from 

written  code,  nor  any  collection  of  judi-  such  a  state  must  have  been  a  change 

cial  decisions  which  successive  judges  for  the  better, 
e  enjoined  to  follow.    Judicial  deci- 


sions were  consequently  in  complete  ac- 

cordancevrithlhtiLiMLis.iftli.' iiL;h.    lii  Although   the   Romans    made   no  ex- 

a  country  where  ilu  n.'  l>  ;iii  ["trJih-^liL-ii  tensive  or  permanent  conquests  in  Ara- 

eode  to  which  n  vn  \nd';-:  u\us\  aJtitrt.'.  bia,  the  effects  of  their  near  neighbom'- 

justice  for  the  mn^l  p;ut   l.^  inip.LCiuilly  hood  were  visible  among  the  AraWan 

administered.      Si'inu    pl.uiiiljld  re^i~i-iii  population.     The  constant  disputes  be- 

must  be  asaigneil   for  c\(.rj'  lii-MalUMi;  twecn  the  Christian  sects  of  Syria,  and 

the   m>proval   ol'  lli<^   t'l'M-rtnTiL-ii!.   Ilii:  the  depressed  situation  of  the  Jewish 

men  of  the  law,  -.tnd  -i^'ii  nr  ihi'  jpii.plo,  people  among  the  Christians,  induced 

must,  in  some   iiKniiiiri'.  In.-  ^iblaineil:  many  of  both  peiiUBsiona  to  seek  refuse 

and  by  tlu*  meaii^  a  ch<xk  is  cifuktl.  among  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  who  knnr 

Miffirafirt,  in  gentnil,  to  protect  itii;  cum-  not,  or  knowing,  regarded  not,  the  dif- 

•  IThIiAi,  c.  e.  p.  81.  •  UiU'ilIUI.«fBril.lB4u,b.3.c.4,|kl7llk 
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,^....^, — .  — Jnjcifing  peMe    intereitt,  U  o> 

and  seeuTity,  (hew  diShing  Mcti  con-  sincen^  of  hii  profiwicas  w 

tinu«dtoincrcauinDuiiihtfi.inneaIth,  Divinity.    The  Um  of  noralt,  Hmn- 

and  in  power;  and  Mora  the  appoaranea  fore,  form  but  a  amall  part  of  tha  nli. 

of  MahoDiet  ipmul  their  r«litnon  over  nous  oode  of  an;  banMioaa   natisii. 

•he  greatett  put  of  Arabia.    The  tola*  The  relifpon  of  the  baiteroui  AnUaB 

raol  tpirit  of  the  Arabian  rdigioo  al-  differed  in  no  one  puiioular  flna  tb* 

lowed  them  unmoleited  to  erect  pUcea  forgoing  deaoription. 

of  wordiip,  andto  educate  thtir  duklren  The  ancient  Araba  an  nippoaad  to 

each  accnrding  to  hia  faith.    Thiiper-  have  been  what  are  tmnedpurafiiaiata; 

hcl  fVeedom  multipUed  the  Christian  that  ti,  they  are  nppoaed  to  tmm  bft< 

sects,  and  Arabia  was  long  famous  as  lieved  in,  and  worshipped,  onci  acte, 

being  the  prolfflc  mother  of  heresies  *.  omnipotent,  and  ererlaHing  God.    Hii> 

The  larger  portion  of  the  population,  torian^  however,  have  leldoin  camtUj 

however,  still  adhered  to  theu"  own  na-  appre^ated  the  meaning  of  these  mm- 

tional  worship  ;  which  partook  largely  mflcent  expreanons  in  the  month  of  a 

.  of  the  rude  cWaeter  that  marked  their  savage.    In  his  mind  audt  lansnaga  u 

other  institutions.  Ihecono^ionwhitdi  connected  with  ideas  and  fB^nn  far 

an  i^orant  and  trembling  savage  forms  other  than  those  which  a  csviliaea  maa 

of  the  character  of  the  Divini^,  and  the  would  eiprera  by  it.     Iheaa  ^lendid 

means  by  which  he  eodeavDur*  to  secure  epithets  are  the  mere  e^vemnts    of 

his  favour,  are  in  eveiy  age  andcounby  flattery  and  fear.    The  deSy,  aam  ad- 

the  same.    Ha  conceives  the  Godhead  dressed,  and  whose  &voiir  is  flm  nljiMt 

as  irritable  and  levengefiil ;  endoned  of  present  desire,  i>  Ibr  On  ttana  Am 

with  the  moral  weaknesses  of  humanity,  sole  object   of   adoratiini,     Thn   tbj 

but   possessed    of  irrenilible  power,  same  uvage,  trtio  bdievn  m  a  beet 

Heaven,  in  the  imagination  of  the  bar-  of  gods,  wiD  address  each  of  Bmh  bf 

barian,  is  a  picture  of  the  earth,  wiUi  the  term  of  lUE  ONE.     If  amoag 

this  addition,  that  evsy  circumstaiwe  ia  many  daties  one  is  fiiouriit  Bars  pixr- 

magnifled.    In  heaven  thoe  aremore  erfiil  than  the  rest,  be  wiUm  the  riUMit 

delightful  gardens,  more  delicious  and  addressed,  the  ofl«»est  sootbad  bf  tilt- 

balmy  airs,  more  brOliant  akies,  than  on  tei^.    No  (nithet  it  ao  fiatteiing  aa  that 

earth.    The  bnngs   who   inhalnt   the  which  asaote  hii  noA  CTMwMai.    It 

heavens  are  more  powerful,  more  wise,  ezalta  him  above  alt  Mngi.  md  Jwrca 

or  rather,  more  capable  of  obtaining  the  him  without  a  rtvaL    No  "p**^,  ttw^ 

objects  thirr  desire,  than  men ;  they  are  fore,  will  be  ;Ba  frequnl^  aoqdagpcd. 

endowed  with  everlasting  life,  and  sub-  Beii^  the  moat  eonatanttridand.  flni 

lect  to  no  diseases  that  afflict  humanly,  more  powtr&l  diviidtf  w  Iwn  thia 

To  pteaae  theae  divine  bongs,  the  trem-  epithet  expressive  of  hn  ada  enatonea 

bling  votary  puiauea  the  means  Out  so  frequently  connected  wUi  Ua  nun^ 

are  found  eficacioua  with  earthly  no-  that  it  will  at  length  b*  naioiai^  ct 

tentatea.    He  prostrates  himself  be&re  tached  to,  and  fOm  part  oi  Ovt  mmt, 

them  in  adoration ;  he  exaggeratea  their  Hiis  was  precisely  the  caaa  KJ&t  tba 

perfections,  and  soothes  them  with  con-  Araluan    objects    of   wonl^    Jt  ia 

tinued    adulation.    To    prove   himself  strange  that  when  oomplela  aialmiia  ef 

sincere,  he  subjects  himself  to  useless  thia  Oct  enats,  leaUy  inM^Mt  nd 

grivations;  performs  frequent,  painful,  ciicum^iect  histnriana  sboiddlHVS ba> 

uitless,  and  entensive  ceremonies.  He  lieved  in  the  pure  theim  of  Om  Ai»^ 

subjects  himself  to  fasts ;  he  multiplies  biana.    Sale,  like   many  othata,  «m 

the  observancea  of  religion,  and  throwi  decuved  ly  pompona    expeciuoiw  :— 

away  his  substance  in  maiuhstation  of  "  That  they  acknowledge  one  auoMnt 

their  honour.    Solicitude  in  the  regula-  God,  ^>peen  (to  omit  other  prooQ  Ann 

tion  of  his  conduct,  as   it  regards  his  tbor  usual  form  of  addresamg  tbem- 

own  happiness,  or  that  of  his  tcUowi,  selves  to  hi^^  vUdi  was  tlus :  'I Ms-    : 

being  intimately  connected  with  his  own  cate  myself  to  ttqr  sanrice,  O  God  '.—i 

~— —           — — - — ---r  dedicata  myadftol^8ervice,OGfldl  J 

K.™rfl4wVV™,vV8.rrt^M2::^;  '"'<»'  l^  "<»  oanmaaion.  exwptU? 

pp.  iS.  46.  flihboa-i  dh.  iiki  hu.  <l  M.  p.  H.  compamoo  of  wlmn  ^lv>u  art  atvolati  I 

rWR''"L^riwli^^'^'w*toJ^b7?™  ""•■tW.    «»d                           n-    is    biS-'- 
innillmuTpiraoC  Aimbii'i^de^d^Bl  nltiaul  ^^  ^'^  ''^'    "                 however.  S^ 

—i  IK  wiiiiaiifs»awaiii.  tc8a.ro.  WL.W.}  adds,  "tbeji 
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oSMngfl  to  iDOM,  M  veil  as  to  God,  perform  five  «uch  tdorttions  fts  the  tof 

trho  waa  rIso  often  put  off  with  the  mer ;  and  the  same  they  do  the  third 

least    portion,  as  M^omtl    upbraida  time,  ending  just  aa4besun  Mts.    They 

them*."     ITieir  scheme   of  ilivine  go-  fast  three  timesayear:  the  first  thirty 

TennDent  was   simple,   and   like    most  daya,  the  next   nine  days,  and  the  last 

others   formed   in    the   same   state   of  seven.     They  offer  many  sacriflcei,  but 

cinhsation.     One  god  was   auiiposed  to  eat  no  part  thereof,  but  bum  them  all. 

be  the  supreme  ruler;  and  siibject  to  They  abstain  from  beans,  garlic,  and 

bii  sway  wu  a  vatt  mulliludu  of  infe-  some  other  pulse  and  vegetables*." 

rior  deitiest-      "The   Arabs   acknow-  "  The  tame  rites  which  are  now  ac- 

ged  one  suprei 

and  lord  of  the  i                              ,  ,                 , 

called  Allal)  Taala.  the  most  high  god  ;  perstition  of  the  idolaters.     At  an  awful 

and  their  other  doiiii^s,  who  •K^.'Te  subor-  distance  Ihey  cast  away  their  garments ; 

dinate  tn  V;:n.   f".  v  ■:"V.-",\   simply  Al  seven  times,  with  hasty  stops,  thev  «n- 

Utthat.i            '                 I  '  lUwereset  circledthe  Caaba,  and  kissed  Ihe  blaok 

up.  a;i  I  >                                  r]>  :d,  every  stone  ;    seven   times    they  visited  and 

rivulet.   Had   its   diViniUes.     The   fixed  adored  the  adjacent  niountuns;  seven 

■tars  and  planets  vrere  also  exalted  into  times  they  threw  stones  into  the  valley 

sods,  and  as  such  received   adoration.  ofMina,andthepilgrimagewasachieved 

Heaven,  moreover,  was  peopled  with  as  at  the  present  hour.  t>y  a  sacrifioe  of 

angeli,  who,  with  the  wooden  stone,  and  sheep  and  camels,  and  the  burial  of  their 

day  idols  on  earth,  were  regularly  wor-  hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground 

■hipped.     How  the  Arabians  can  be FVom  Japan  to  Peru  Qie  use 

supposed  believers  in  a  single  god-  of  Mcrifice  has  universally  prevailed ; 
head,  under  such  circumstances,  ^ipears  and  the  votary  has  expressed  his  grati- 
extraordinaryf.  tude  or  fear,  by  destroying  or  consum 
t  The  manner  in  which  these  various  ing.  in  honour  of  the  gods,  the  dearest 
divinities  were  rendered  propitious,  at  and  most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  * 
once  marks  that  no  very  exalted  conccp-  life  of  a  man  is  the  most  precious  obla- 
tion of  a  (livini^  existed  in  the  minds  of  tion  to  deprecate  public  calamity ;  the 
these  tiarbarians.  Fksts,  pilgrimages,  altars  of  I%aenic)a  and  Egypt,  ot'^Kome 
sacrifices,  long  and  unmeatungpnyen,  and  Carthage,  have  been  polluted  with 
were  the  means  employed  to  obtaia  the  human  gore ;  the  cruel  practice  was  long 
divine  favour.                          '  preserve  among  the  AnU)s.    In  the 

"They  are  obliged  t*  pray ttnee  times  third  century  a  boy  wns  annually  saeri- 
sday  (somesayseven  timea'Cday;)  the  flced  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatrians; 
first,  half  an  hour  or  less  before  sumise,  and  a  royal  captive  was  piously  alaugh* 
ordering  it  so,  that  they  may,  just  as  the  teredby  the  prmce  of  the  Saracens,  the 
nm  rises,  finish  eight  adorationi,  each  ally  and  soldier  of  the  emperor  Justinian, 
containing  three  prostrations :  the  second  A  parent  who  drags  his  son  to  the  altar 
prayer  thnr  end  at  noon,  when  the  lun  exhibits  the  most  sublime  and  painful 
Mgms  to  decline,  in  aajing  which  they  effort  of  fanaticism  :  the  deed  or  the 
' —  intention  was  sanctified  by  the  example 

•  Atit,  Pn.  Ui'..  p.  n.  of  saints  and  heroes  ;  and  the  father  of 

*  "  o'^ur^^^m'^Z^^'^t^man*  pni»«,."  Mahomet  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash 

■nnpn-womriiifHi  nut  nnorptioiic^  Ilia  VOW,  and  hardly  raiuomed  t)y  the  equi- 

*?^'?"'!r'°K'        oa  val«sitof  an  hundred  c*mels."t    Such 

I  ^'li.s'IbiiJri'M""  L.h««««,w,p.T»  was  the  religion  that  Mahomet  endea- 
(nouini^idhiSMhihuihiSirnx'^wi  r»t  •Toored  to  improve 

'■—rr.^^t  nwBcBUTbmk  i(  vktv  Iact  *ww  bv 

^tttr-— iAm.Cb..  Ri.L,li.iT.f^yi.  p.Mll  •CUMCB  AND  LmiATURI. 

It  may  easily  be  sui^sed  that  a  peo- 
ple, possessed  of  a  government,  law, 
and  religion,  such  aa  we  have  descril^ed, 
were  lime  advanced  in  science  or  litera- 

».«.»..»  u,  ^T'""*"  ..„■„.».» *">«•    The  0^3  science  to  which  the 

k«i  I  anetmiDToif'iTiiffiwispgnkiiDvtoituuiii  ancient  Arabs  made  the  slimiest  pre- 

'"•.li!''^''''^.'^;tJlS"'™3?s'^t!l^,!'  tension,  was  that  of  astronomy ;- and 

iA  bi-  aaUr  ts  tit  lt»»Ul»»  t*  "  AbllobM^l"*"      ' ' 

(>   IX.t'UtM'tHmnbllisf  Hnli  uadCBLU  W        *  gal*,  Pn.  Din.. p.  IS.  
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even  in  astronomy  fhey  had  discovered  blance  to  the  eloquence  and  poehry  of 

little  beyond  the  ordinary  knowledge  cf  civilised  life,  being  made  up  chiefly  of 

an    iccnorant    sava^^e.     Through    the  bold  figures  and  bombast  expressions, 

trackless  deserts  of  Arabia  it  was  im-  without  order,  without  propriety,  and 

])ossibIe  to  travel  without  the   aid  of  generally  without  meaning.   The  tpedet 

some  sign  in  the  heavens  as  a  guide,  of  estimation,  also,  in  whuch  poetiy  was 

The  need  of  such  a  guide  led  them  to  held  among  the  Arabs,  shows  their  rude 

watch  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  and  uncultivated  condition.    It  was  hekL 

bodies ;  and  the  clear  and  unclouded  in  esteem  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 

skiesof  the  countiy  offered  few  obstacles  remembrance  of  past  events.    Poetry 

to  their  search.    They  could  not  in  time  assists  the  memoiy;  and  consequently 

fail  to  observe  some  of  the  more  obvious  the  history,  laws,  and  dogmas  of  reli- 

phenomena,  and  to  be  able  in  a  long  gion,   are  universally  among   a   rude 

course  of  years  to  predict  the  recurrence  people  recorded  in  verse*.    In  the  ab- 

of  those  phenomena.    Some   few  ex-  sence  of  written  signs,  verse  may  be  of 

traordinary  persons  seem  to  have  been  use  in  this  way,  but,  when  writing  is 

capable    of   calculating   eclipses  with  known,  can,  for  such  a  purpose,  lie  no 

tolerable   accuracy.    This    knowledge,  longer  serviceable.    That  the  Arabs  ge- 

however,  was  exceedingly  rare,  and  be-  nerally  were  ignorant  of  writing  is  uni- 

yond   it  they  never  advanced.      Any  versally  asserted.    In  after  times,  the 

thing  like  a  theory,  or  general  expres-  Arabians,  like  other  people,  emerged 

sion  of  the  stat^  order  in  which  the  from  this  state  of  ignorance.    The  age 

celestial  phenomena  occurred,  never  en-  of  Arab  learning  and  literature,  how- 

tered    into    their   imaginations.     That  ever,  was  more  than  two  centuries  after 

certain  changes  happened,  they  knew ;  the  death  of  Mahomet.    When  masters 

but  of  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  became  ac- 

or  of  any  system  whatever,  they  were  quainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek 

profoundly  ignorant*.    Astrology,  in-  philosophers,  and  for  a  long  period  were 

deed,  they  studied  with  some  assiduity,  lar  superior  to  the  natbns  of  Europe  in 

and  impueit  confidence ;  but  the  most  knowledge  and  civilisation, 
important  of  their  sciences,  that  to  which 

they  paid  the  greatest  attention,  was  the  manners. 

interpretation  of  dreamst.    The  follow-  In  spite  of  their  ignorance,  the  Arabs 

ing  is  a  specimen  of  their  state  of  igno-  have  by  historians  been  almost  univer- 

rance  and  superstition :  "  When  any  of  sally  deemed  a  gentle  and  poUte  peofde ; 

them  set   out  upon  a  journey,  he  ob-  and  an  argument  has,  from  this  circum- 
ser%'ed  the  first  bird  he  met  with,  and  if*  stance,  been  hastily  drawn  against  the 

it  flew  to  the  right,  he  pursued  his  jour-  utility  of  all  knowledge  and  cultivation. 

ney;  but  if   to  the  left,  he  returned  Nothing,  however,  can  wdl  be  more 

home When  a  person,  dis-  untrue  than  the  premises  upon  which 

trusting  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  went  a  this  conclusion  is  founded. 
journey,  he  tied  together  some  of  the        Two  circumstances  have  chiefly  been 

boughs  of  a  tree,  cdled  al  rataim ;  and  insisted  on,  in  favour  of  the  Arab  people : 

if,  on  his  return,  he  found  them  in  the  their   hospitality  and  their  pohti 


same  position,  he  judged  she  had  been  The  meaning  of  these  terms,  howerer, 
faithful  to  him  ;  if  otherwise,  not  {.**  when  applied  to  them,  is  sometimes 
Their  eloquence  and  their  poetxv  have  misunderstood.  The  general  conduct  of 
been  considered  evidence  of  a  high  state  the  Arab  was  to  plunder  and  to  kill  every 
of  civilisation.  But  the  savages  of  North  defenceless  traveller  whom  he  chanced 
America  have  been  long  famed  for  their  to  meet  t.  There  were  particular  cases 
elocpience ;  and  the  bai^s  of  our  barba-  in  which  he  abstained  from  this  barba- 
rian ancestors  prove  that  savages  have  rity ;  when,  instead  of  robbing,  he  aa- 
possessed,  and  been  delighted  with  sisted  the  way-faring  travella-.  Hub 
poetry.  The  eloquence  and  poetry  of  a  extraordinary  abstinence  has  been  ex- 
barbarian,  bear,  however,  little  resem-  alted  into  tne  virtue  hotpitality.     He 

•  Sea  OogneU  Grig.  de.  Loi,,  1  Ei«.  1.  3.  p.  U7.  ^^.^^hus  genCrOUS  tO  thoSC  Of  6is  OWn 

where  th«  nere»sity.  nnder  which  the  Arabians  laj,  tnoe,    aUCl    tO    thOSC  WhO    pOSSeSSCd  ft 

of  some  oifi^  to  guiile  them  in  their  travels,  is  well  — ■ — 

explained.    AImi  AbalpharHRins,  Pocock's  tran^U-  *  See  Gopi^U  Orig.  des  Lois,  1  Kpoe.,  1.  g 

tion,  p.  6.    The  Arabian   fairljr  acknowledges  his  pp.  43,  44.    Henrj  ( in  Hist,  of  Britoia,  Ow  1«  e.  f 

cuuntryinen  to  hare  been  completely  ignorant  of  \ht  sec.  1,  p.  1()3,  states,)  that  the  Aacient  Urilou  ww 

icienve  «)f  antronom v.  a  very  poetical  people, 
t  Anc.  Univ.  Hist,b.  ir.,  c.  SI,  p.  406^413.  t  vSale,  Pre.  Dis.  pp.  196—198.    PfidBAoz.  Yk  te 

t  Ibid.  V  413.  Mah..  p.  9a.  ~— 
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iwgjinfft'  from  bis  duef ;  to  others,  he  known ;  no  people,  howeter,  are  more 

imsuiSbki  aad  a  murderer.    In  a  ci-  hospitable*/* 

Tfliied  ooontiy  abstinence  from  plan-  The  politeness  of  an  Arab  is  also 

dering  any  one,  whether  kindred  or  not,  something  very  different  from  the  polite- 

is  ifot  exuled  into  a  virtue ;  and  for  this  ness  of  a  civilised  man.  True  pohteness 

simple  reason :  it  is  imposed  by  the  law  or  courtesy  consists  in  taking  no  offence 

as  an  obkgaHoh  upon  every  one ;  every  where  offence  is  not  intended,  and  in  so 

infringement  of  it  is  pm^shed ;  and  so  managing  the  common  intercourse  of 

c0mnxm  is  this  boasted  virtue,  that  the  life,  that  uie  forms  adopted  shall  conduce 

aluencB  of  it  alone  creates  our  wonder,  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  all  parties 

The  travdler  in  the  desert,  or  in  any  concerned.  All  formalities  that  do  not 
wild  country,  would  perish  if  the  few  tend  to  this  end,  all  distinctions  that  op- 
inhabitants  that  are  scattered  over  its  pose  it,  are  so  many  marks  of  rudeness 
surfrMX  were  to  refuse  him  aid  and  and  ignorance.  How  far  the  Arabs  were 
shelter.  .  Bvii  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  from  this  standard,  the*  following  cir« 
creatiuv,  without  risk  or  trouble  to  our-  cumstance  will  testify : — 
selves,  is  surely  no  great  exercise  of  "  The  Arabs  show  great  sensibility  to 
virtue ;  and  so  obvious  is  the  necessity  every  thing  that  can  be  construed  mto 
of  such  mutual  assistance  in  a  rude  state  an  injury.  If  one  man  should  happen 
of  society,  that  no  people  placed  in  such  to  spit  beside  another,  the  latter  will  not 
circumstances  ever  fiEuledto  hold  in  high  fail  to  avenge  himself  of  the  imaginary 
estimation,  and  also  in  some  measure  to  insult.  In  a  caravan  I  once  saw  an 
practise,  this  species  of  hospits^tv.  Arab  highly  offended  with  a  man  who. 

When  a  country  becomes  thicKly  in-  in  spitti^,  acddentallv  bespattered  his 
habited,  the  necessity  for  hospitality  no  beard  with  some  small  part  of.his  spit- 
longer  exists,  it  consequently  ceases  to  tie.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could 
be  praised  or  regarded.  The  traveller  to  be  appeased  by  him,  who,  lie  imagined, 
whom  I  should  refuse  admittance,  can  had  offended  him,  even  though  he  num- 
iind  immediate  refii^  at  the  next  inn;  bly  asked  pardon,  and  kissed  his  beard 

and  consequently  wifl  not  subject  him-    in  token  of  submission But 

self  to  the  mortification  of  a  refusal  the  most  irritable  of  all  men  are  the 

The  following  exceedingly  sensible  ob-  noble  Bedouins,  who,  in  their  martial 

servations  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  spirit,  seem  to  carry  those  same  preju- 

the  reader :  '*  I  forgot  to  speak  of  hos-  dices  even  farther  than  the  barbarous 

pitality.    It  is  on  account  of  this  virtue  warriors  who  issued  from  the  north,  and 

that  the  first  ages  have  usnafly  been  overran  Europe.    Bedouin  honour  is 

esteemed A  common  mterest  still  more  dehcate  than  ours,  and  re- 

apparently  gave   birth   to  this  habit  quires  even  a  greater  number  of  victims 

There  were  no  inns  in  the  distant  ages  to  be  sacrifice  to  it.    If  one  schiech 

of  antiquity.    Hospitality  was,  there-  says  to  another,  with  a  serious  air,  thy 

fore,  exercised  in  hopes  of  a  return  of  bonnet  is  dirty,  or  the  wrong  side  of 

the  like  good  office.    A  stranger  was  thy  turban  is  out,  nothing  but  blood 

received,  under  the  supposition  that  he  can  wash  away  the  reproach ;  and  not 

might  some  day  render  the  same  service,  merely  the  blood  of  the  offender,  but 

should  there  be  a  necessity  of  travelling  also  that  of  all  the  males  of  his  family.** 

into  his  country ;  for  hospitality  was  Who,  whto  cursed  with  so  punotihous 

reciprocal.    By  receiving  a  stranger  into  and  bloody  minded  a  neighbour  as  this, 

his  house,  a  man  immediately  acquired  would  not  be  careful  in  Im  conversation 

a  right  to  be  received  into  the  stranger's ;  and  conduct  ? 

and  this  right  was  by  the  ancients  re-  *'  The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  re- 

glonded  as  sacred  and  mviolable,  extend-  fuses  even  the  head  of  the  murderer, 

ing  not  only  to  those  who  contracted  it,  substitutes   an  innocent  to  the  guilty 

but  also  to  their  children  and  descen-  person,  and  transfers  the  peqalty  to  the 

dants.    Besides,    hospitality   in   those  best  and  most  considerable  of  the  race 

early  days  was  not  very  expensive,  as  by  whom  they  have  been  injured.    If 

peoDle  travelled  with  tew  attendants,  he  falls  by  theur  hands,  they  are  exposed 

In  short,  the  Arabs  of  the  present  -day  '  in  their  turn  to  the  danger  of  rf  pnsals ; 

prove  that  b(»pitality  is  compatible  with  the  interest  and  the  principal   of  the 

the  ^atest  vices ;  and  that  tUs  species  bloody  debt  are  accumulated ;  the  indi- 

of  virtue  is  no  evidence  of  goodness  of  viduals  of  either  faroii^y  lead  a  life  of 

neral  character  of  the  Arabs  is  well  t  Nicbokr.c.  iQ7.p.  144. 
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mtlice  ud  Muqndon,  ntd  fifty  yean 
may  sometime*  dapse  before  um  ma- 
oount  be  fio»Uy  ■etfled'." 

The  condititm  of  the  womm  maf  be 
taken  aa  an  wcnrate  ciitanoii  of  the 
politeDCM  of  a  people.  If  we  judge  of 
the ^raba  b]F  thu  tert,  theywin  beoon- 
gidered  baitxriuu.  Even  in  the  Karan, 
which  certainly  ii  an  impiovenient  (» 
thepT«vioiu  maonan  ofthe  Arabi,  we 
find  the  foUowing.commBud  :— 

"  Bat  those  wive*,  whoee  perrsae- 
neu  ye  ihall  be  BpFrdteiuive<a,  rebuke, 
and  rtmoM  mto  t^xrala  t^nrimaita, 
tmd  chattiie  (A«mf ." 

"  It  must  be  remembered,"  i^  Sal^ 
"  that  thOD^  by  the  Hahommedan 
law,  a  man  ii  allowed  to  repudiate  hi* 
wife,  eren  on  the  alialiteft  diaguit,  yet 
the  women  en  not  allowed  to  lepaiale 
themielTB*  from  ttieir  buabanda,  onku 
it  be  &>r  ill  oaage,  (we  have  seen  that 
beating  them  waa  not  eoiuidered  ill 
mage,)  want  of  proper  maintenanoe, 
negieot  (rf  conjugal  daty,  or  eome  other 
cause  of  equal  import;  biU  iAm  the 
lotM  her  ootrry  {thai  is,  when  ill- 
treated,  and  aeekmg  redreu  atthehandi 
of  justice,  redress  ia  given,  but  the 
means  of  subfistenoe  are  taken  away,) 
which  she  does  no^  if  dirorced  bv  ute 
husband,  unless  she  haa  been  guilty  of 
impudidty  or  notorioos  diiobediencel,'' 
of  which  men  were  the  Judges.  In 
another  panage,  he  says,  "  they  dis- 
posed of  widows  even  against  their 
consent,  ss  part  of  thev  husbands? 
possession*}.*' 

In  short,  the  women  wtre  absolute 
slaves ;  the  mere  instruments  of  their 
husbands'  pleasure ;  confined,  ne^eoted, 
and  deapi^  Professor  MUlar,  in  his 
work  on  the  "  Origin  of  Ranks,"  has 
acutely  remarked,  Stat  the  custom  so 
prevalent  in  ancient  times  of  the  brids- 
groom  giving  presents  to  the  fUber  of 
the  l»)de,  was,  in  reali^,  nothim  less 
than  a  custom  of  buying  the  dai^fater. 
That  the  Arabians  followed  ttui  cttstom, 
is   admitted   by  the  Aial»sa    aothora 


t.  ITS.    HubnaliHi 


..\SSSSwmi 


ounces  of  ostrich  «  

plate*.  That  this  wee,  in  bi^  w-fm' 
chase,  is  shown  by  th*  inaaMn  aCflN 
Arabians  of  the  pmant  dnr.  irinyi*' 
serve  the  oastom,  and  do notidlN^ hi 
oonoeal  the  natma  of  itft  It  ia  iMMt 
noedleM  to  say,  tbetdamjadhcTCiT 
worst  description  most  BMHnr^  n 
the  heritage  of  the  women,  irtMn  mhIi 
a  custom  exists.    Tan^  to  tamUm 

tb    iselves  the  prupcrly  <rf  V'~ 

-"■    —   theymr-'    — — — 


chanKto-;  and  their  mutm,  alMb  mb- 
not  but  feel  the  b  -  -  -  - 
this  abominable  tiaf 
which  permits  men  t( 
sible  power ;  which,  afaon  tH,  mafcw 
the  exercise  of  it,  duly,  «f ,  haiii)|; 
and  the  scene  of  its  va^kmrnk,  tM 
bosom  of  their  families,  wonM,  otiMC 
be  sufficient  to  degrade  « lAdapae^ 
Politeness, " -»  — *-•  - 


t  efOK.withoutfharof  emr.a 
tutu  the  Arabs  deserve  not,  o*thii  bae^ 
the  praise  which  hae  Imms  Mneiiliiit 
Uvisrdy  bestowed  on  tb«& 

Having  now,  aa  far  M  nor  Badtiwil 
pcmirl,  !;n  en  -j  ireiitral  view  of  the  situ-    i 
■alum  of  the  Aral)  pi'Ojile  si  Ihe  lime  of 
Mahomet's  appi^nranue,  we  ihitl]  pro- 
ceed to  rdflte  the  history  of  llie  I^phel 
liimsell'.    With  this  view  beCore  us,  w« 
shall  be  able  more  easily  to  understand 
tlie  several  citcumstaneei  of  hu  life; 
more  correctly  to  judge  of  fu*  abiUties    i 
and  lus  character.   Knowing  the  peopU,    ! 
Among  whom  he  arose — i&or  rtAta  d 
civilisation,  their   mannere,  and    iheir 
law.q,  we  can.  without    much  dittcully,    j 
discover  whelh^  he  were  supenOT  to 
his  see,  and  whether  he  advanced  or 
retarded  llie  improvement  of  lus  coun> 
trj'raen.  ; 

Sect.  II.— A  descriptioa  of  Um  , 
sources  from  whence  our  knowledBBCOo-  I 
ceming  Mahomet  is  deriv^  is,  however,  ' 
another  necessaiy  preliminary  to  tba  > 
history  of  his  life;  an  historian  can 
hfirdly  render  a  more  important  i 


iad^FnL]Hi„p.U& 
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lo    his   reeulen  than  cl^arty  (o  point  nurationi  of  penipitnt  witnessM ;  of 

out  the  evidcni't^  upun  wliich  liis  State-  personi  who    savr  and  heard  the  eiiv 

ments  utt  fouiuied.  cumstances  and  discourses  th«y  relate. 

The  wrriters  froni  whom  the  world  hM  And  these  are  the  only  records  that  pre- 

derived  aJI  its  present  intbrmstion  con-  tendtobelheevidenceofpenonaactuaJlv 

oemins  the  life  nnd  instiltitions  o(  Ma-  witnessitif;  the  circumafancei  narratea. 

homct  may  be  divided  into  three  elMsei,  The  north  of  these  records  as  historical 

vi*,,   the  Arabian  writers  IhemselTe*  :  documents  is  dependent  on  the  trust- 

the  contemporary  Chrisliui  wnlers ;  and  worthiness  of  those  who  related,  and  of 

the    more    profound,   iitwral,   and  en-  those  who  collected,  corrected,  and  at- 

lightened  scholars  of  modem  diiys.  tested  them.  If  these  narrators  and  col- 

1.  Some  years  after  the  death  of  Ma-  lectors  be  unworthy  of  belief,  the. Koran 
hornet,  his  norks.  supposed  to  ha  nivela-  and  the  Sonna  are  nearly  worthless. 
tions  (ram  the  AIniicnty,  were  collected  Two  circumstances  powerfully  concur 
and  put  into  their  present  order  by  the  to  depredate  the  trustwortmness  of 
then  rei^Rin;  Calipn.  As  the  prophet  these  persons,  viz.  their  interest  and 
could  not  vmte,  he  employed  scnDe*,  their  ignorance.  That  they  were  deeply 
who  wrote,  at  hi*  dictation,  those  reve-  interested  in  their  prophet's  fame  is  too 
lationi  of  (he  Divine  will,  at  man;  dif-  obvious  to  bt  insisted  on.  The  renown 
ferent  and  distant  periods  of  his  life,  oftheir  prophet  reflected  on  themselves; 
The  palm-leaves,  skins,  and  bones,  upon  as  that  was  inereaaed  so  were  they  ex- 
which  thiy  were  transcribed,  were  alted.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  the 
thrown  without  order  into  a  trunk,  followers  of  a  fool  or  knave,  was  to 
which,  with  its  contents,  waa  placed  in  prove  themselves  fools  or  knaves.  But 
the  custody  of  one  of  the  prophet's  their  own  experience  in  the  case  of  their 
numerous  wives.  Almbeker,  who  sue-  prophet  himself  had  taught  them  that 
ceeded  Mahomet  as  CaUph,  is  supposed  to  gloss  over  foil;  and  knaverv,  no 
to  have  had  these  important  documents  method  was  so  efficacious  as  declaring 
copied ;  and  corrected  according  to  the  it  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  divinity.  The 
recollection  of  such  of  the  prophet's  other  equally  powerml  cause  of  unlrust- 
foUowers  as  had  committed  to  memory  worthiness  is  their  ignorance.  Their 
te  revelations  at  the  different  times  at  ignorance  and  credulity  are  sufficiently 
which  they  were  delivered.  Tbese  manifested  by  the  stones  the;  have  re- 
several  documents  being  then  arranged  lated  and  beueved,  and  by  the  conse- 
in  their  present  order,  the  whole  coUec-  quences  they  have  derived  Erom  them. 
tion  was  denominated  the  Koran.  That  Mahomet  imposed  upon  many  of 

The  discourses  or  revelations  of  the  them  is  certain,  otherwise    he    could 

prophet    having   almost  always    been  never  have  succeeded  in  establishing 

Mcasioned  b;  the  necessities  of   the  his  pretended  religion.    But  lo  believe 

— 1,  constant  allusions  are  made  in  him  on  the  evidence  he  adduced  to  be 


tbet  thus  become  historical  evidence*,      absurd 

HI  additiontolhese  sacred  writings  of  without  invesliEation  in  the  doctrines 
ICahoroet  himself,  a  book  of  tradi-  he  promulgated,  shows  them  to  have 
TIONS,  called  the  Sonna,  was  collected,  been  credulous,  i^orant,  and  careless 
COOtaining  those  actions  and  sayings  of  concerning  the  opmions  they  embraced. 
the  prophet  not  recorded  in  the  Koran,  In  any  case  this  carelessness  woitld 
^tew  traditions  were  gathered  from  his  materially  have  diminished  the  worth  of 
wivei  and  companions,  and  are  by  one  their  testimony,  but  utterly  destroys 
zreal  sect  of  tiic  Mussulmans,  viz.  the  it  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a 
SoDoiles,  believed  to  1)e  authentic  and  o{  great  degiee  of  firmness  was  requisite 
■nthorily  ei[iial  to  the  Koran  ilselft.  to  resist  the  prevailing  torrent,  as  well 
These  ttTO  iKioks,  in  so  far  as  they  as  of  acuteness  and  ability  to  gather 
arc  Mirations,  may  be  considered  the    evidence  by  which  to  detect  and  expose 

-J ; \ the  imposture.  But  if  so  easily  deceived, 

*tmlt,  Pn.  Di«.  •«,  a  pp.  ii.  et.  PniMBi,  ^^j  ^  deeply  interested,  in  what  cases 
are  they  worthy  of  belief?  In  those 
where  Iney  have  no  manifest  advantage 
in  lying ;  where  the  matter  to  tie  judged 
was  not  above  the  comprehension  of  an 
ignorant  barbarian ;  and  where  the 
falsity  of  the  teatinumy,  even  of  ignorutt 
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and  interested  witnesses,  appears  more  admit  in  favour  of  Mahomet  may  be 

wonderful  than  the  circumstance  they  pretty  confidently  relied  on :  for  the  good 

relate*.  they  could  decently  have  denied,  woidd 

Whatever  the  Arahian  writers  of  after  never  have  been  acknowledged. 
days  have  related,  they  have  related  on        3.  Of  the  writers  of  modem  days  the 

the  authority  of  these  traditions.  These  charactet  is  somewhat  different.     Al- 

later  historians  cannot  therefore  ])e  ad-  though  feelings  of  hostility  to  our  Mo- 

duced  as  additional   evidence.     They  hammedan  brethren  still  exist*  yct.tibe 

repeat  merely  what  they  have  heard  ;  present  knowledge  of  Europe  renders  it 

and  havinc;  listened  with  minds  httle  unpossible  for  the  same  mendacity  to 

capable    of  distinguishing  truth  from  pervade  the  writings  of  modem  as  of 

falsehood,  they  have  given  implicit  faith  ancient  historians.  We  have  now  almost 

to   every  monstrous    and    improbable  universally  ceased  to  regard  our  Ofwn 

story  favourable  to  their  false  prophet  faith  as  at  all  concerned  in  the  estimatioB 

Bred  to  be  believers  in  his  imposture,  that  may  be  formed  of  the  charactor, 

they  were  unfit  for  the  task  of  examinar  opinion,  conduct,  or  religion  of  Maho- 

tion.  met.    As  our  interests  have  become  Iw 

2.  The  next  class  of  historians  are  concerned,  our  judgments  have  become 
the  Christian  writers,  contemporaries  of  more  impartial  We  have  learned  more- 
Mahomet  ;  and  they  are  even  less  trust-  over  that  the  employment  of  calumnj 
worthy  than  the  Arabians  themselves,  and  falsehood  in  support  of  any  system* 
They  were  equally  ignorant,  equally  however  admirable,  is  neither  just  nor 
bigoted,  equaUy  interested,  but  they  prudent.  This  knowledge  has  been  (mt 
were  not  percipient  witnesses.  This  lately  acquired.  Prideaux  himself,  amour 
combination  of  circumstances  renders  the  most  violent  and  un&yourable  dt 
their  testimony  as  untrustworthy  as  Mahomet*s  modem  historians^  admits* 
human  testimony  well  can  be.  Of  the  "  that  zealous  Christians  have  foolishly 
Christians  who  were  contemporaries  of  invented  fables,  for  the  purpose  of 
Mahomet,  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  bringinj^  the  impostor  into  contemptV 
were  alone  removed  one  degree  from  In  addition  to  these  circumstances  in 
utter  barbarism.  On  these  men,  such  favour  of  modem  writers,  is  the  high 
as  they  were,  we  must  partly  depend  in  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the  know- 
describing  the  original  institutions  of  ledge  of  eastem  literature,  histoiy,  and 
the  Arabian  prophet.  What  merit  ought  institutions  has  now  arrived.  Our  en- 
to  be  ascribed  to  them  may  be  easily  lightened  travellers  have  expk)Rd  the 
learned.  Witchcraft  they  devoutly  be-  vast  regions  of  Asia,  from  one  end  to 
heved  in  ;  and  moreover  gravely  main-  the  other ;  have  minutdy  described  the 
tained  the  miracles  of  Mahomet  to  have  customs  of  the  people,  and  collected  a 
been  actually  performed,  but  performed  mass  of  evidence  respecting  their  Taiions 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  devil,  institutions  far  superior  to  that  which 
One  uiing,  and  one  thing  alone  can  be  our  predecessors  possessed.  We  m^ 
said  in  favour  of  these  Greek  authorities,  now  speak  with  comparative  certainty 
Mahomet,  during  his  life,  had  numerous  r^ardmg  the  religious  and  political  in- 
enemies  among  his  countrymen,  who  stitutions  of  Maliomet.  But  of  Maho- 
were  impelled  by  their  interest  and  their  met  himself,  we  must  for  ever  rest  con- 
hatred  to  collect  and  si)read  whatever  tented  with  a  broken  and  uncertain 
reports  were  to  his  prejudice.  Many,  history.  In  spite  of  the  researches  of 
doubtless,  were  invented,  some,  proba-  modem  industry,  every  thinff  respecting 
biy,  were  true.  Whatever  they  were,  him  must  remain  involved  m  oonsider- 
the  Greeks  seized  upon  tbem  with  able  obscurity.  What  is  believed,  is 
avidity,  and  triumphantly  recorded  the  beheved  on  extremely  doubtful  evidenoep 
abommations  of  the  impostor.  By  this  The  facts  related  of  him  assume  no  con- 
means,  evidence  has  been  preserved  nected  form,  but  evidently  appear  the 
(doubtful  evidence  indeed)  against  the  transactions  of  many  years  distant  from 
rophet  which  the  success  of  his  religion  one  another.  They  are  broken,  isol 
as  in  his  own  country  completely  ob-  fragments  of  history,  which  cannot 
literated.  Moreover,  whatever  tliese  men  rectly  be  formed  into  a  consecutive 

rative.  The  histories  of  Mahomet  hitherto 

•  (Jajfnicr  acknowied^s  the  tmdiHons  of  the  written  do  uot  indeed  appear  thus  dis- 

Koran  and   the  bonna  to  be  for  the  most  part  •   •    a   j      -wt*  ..  '^x  x      •"•^  ^^\ 

Romances  I     (Pre.  p.  39.)    See  Mod.  Unir.  Hwt.  JOmtcd.     HlStOnanS  are  Spt  tO  COnftHUd 

b.  1.  0.  1.  p.  80  ;  where  an  accoant  in  giren  of  the  ■■■  ■ — ■  ■  ■        ■, 

genealogy  of  these  traditions.  •  Vie  de  llak,  pw  f 7» 
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* 

■Htten  of  infiereiM  h  matters  of  fact,  him  ;  and  their  .ignorance,  equal  to  that 
vdaiit  they  relate  testimony,  with  of  their  adversaries,  deemed  his  pedigree 
irititth^  infer  ai  »  consequence  from  an  important  consideration.  What  their 
ttflt  testmMHiy;  And  where  facts  are  interest  and  vanity  counseled,  they  were 
wsntingrf  to  mert  their  own  opinions  as  not  scrupulous  in  pursuing.  An  alliance 
eoBiieeting  links  to  the  separate  events  with  the  great  is  often  deemed  an  ho- 
nwiHyrtmnVd  •Itwilll)e  our  constant  nourable  distinction.  Next  to  bc^ 
QBdettVOortokeepthem  apart;  to  present  great  one's  self,  is  to  have  great  con- 
to  tiie  reader^  mind  the  circumstances  nexions.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the 
which  tradition  has  handed  down,  with-  votaries  of  Mahomet  were  deeply  in- 
out  misdng  them  up  or  confounding  terested  in  enhancing  his  worth,  it  is  not 
tiMm  with  the  eondusions  which  we  and  surprising  that  they  should  confer  upon 
odiera  have  drawn  from  those  drcum-  him  a  line  of  ancestry  connected  with 
■taaces.  Knowing  what  depends  upon  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  periods 
evidenoe,  what  on  our  juu^ent,  the  of  their  history.  Ismael  was  usually 
reader  wiU  be  able  to  give  each  its  due  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  their  race, 
wdight  and  importance.  and  they  were  accustomed  to  regard 

Sbct.  III. — Mahomet  was  bom  some  him  with  reverence  almost  amounting  to 
time  during  the  sixth  century,  at  the  city  devotion.  The  tril)e  of  Koreish,  to 
of  Mecca.  The  precise  year  of  his  birtn  which  Mahomet  belonged,  had  before 
is  disputed,  and  after  much  learned  dis-  the  birth  of  the  prophet  laid  clsdm  to 
cussion  the  matter  is  left  nearly  as  Ismael  as  their  progenitor.  This  claim 
doubtful  as  when  the  dispute  began,  arising  from  the  vanity  of  the  tribe  was 
The  most  probable  opinion,  however,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  his  pious  adhe- 
seems  to  be  that  qf  £lmacin,an  Arabian  rents ;  and  what  was  before  mentionol 
writer,  who,  according  to  Hottinger,  has  and  maintained  through  a  paidonable 
placed  his  birth  iC.  d.  571 ;  b.ut,  accord-  ostentation,  became  a  do^a  of  reli- 
ing  to  Reiske,  A.  d.  572.  The  precise  gion,  and  was  defended  wim  all  the  fuiy 
era  of  his  birth  beinff  an  unimportant  whidh  faigotry  engenders, 
circumstance,  we  sbuT dismiss  it  without  Without  the  assistance  of  fable.  Ma- 
further  comment*.  homet  was  able  to  vindicate  to  himself 

The  lineage  of  the  prophet  has  also  a  high  lineage  among  his  countrymen, 

been  a  subject  of  furious  altercation.  Abdallah,  the  father  of  Mahomet,  was 

Interest  and  blind  prejudice  both  con-  a  younger*  son  of  Abdol  Motalleb,  the 

curred  to  create  and  continue  the  con-  son  of  Hashem.    "  Hashem,"  say  the 

troversy.    On  the   one  hand   he  was  authors  of  the  Modem  Universal  His- 

degraded  to  the  lowest  rank  of  sobiety,  iory,    **  succeeded    his    father   Abdal 

while,  on  the  other,  he  was    exalted  Menaf,  in  the  principality  of  the  Koreish, 

above  most  of  his  countrymen.    The  and  consequently  in  the  government  of 

contemporaryChristian  Ihriters  hated  the  Mecca,  and  the  custody  of  the  Caabaf  .** 

prophet,  and  wished  to  render  him  an  So  far  the  genealogy  of  the  prophet  is 

object  of  contempt.    To  their  iipiorant  supported   by  authentic   history— that 

and  prejudiced  minds,  to  describe  him  he  was  descended  from  the  princes  of 

as  having  sprung  from  a  plebeian  race,  his    people   cannot    be  demed.    This 

iq>peared  the  most  effectual  means  of  descent    from   Ismael,    Gibbon,    after 

rendering  him  despicable.     In  the  same  Sale,  thus  disproves :    "  Abulfeda  and 

d^ree   that    the    Christians   believed  Gagnier  descnbe  the  popular  and  ap- 

themselves  interested  in  d^rading  the  proved  genealogy  of  the  prophet    At 

Arabian  prophet,  did  the  Mahometans  Mecca  I  yt^ould  not  dispute  its  authen- 

feel  themselves  called  upon   to  exalt  ticity;  at  Lausanne,  I  will  venture  to  ob- 

•  TVo,.  »v,>  .„  ^rinn,  tn  «nch  mmttw^  mm^ami  ^^^^ — l^t.  That,  from  Ismacl  t(f  Ma- 

mh  Bajle,  art.  Mahomet,  note  B. ;  and  Oibboa,  homet,   a  pcnod  Of  tWO   thousand  five 

D«La»dFaU/e.  50,  where  the  orifinal  authontie.  hundred  years,  they  rcckon  thirty  in- 

are  meatioMd.    Gibbon  threwdlj  remark*—**  Virliile        . ,    ^^  1«„     'a,,  aJ^  ««^^ *:  '    « j 

we  «£■•  our  chtoooiogy,  it  ii  pombie  that  the  iiii-  Stead  of  seventy-flvc  generations.    2d. 

teraie  prop**^  i'**  ignorant  of  his  own  age.'*  Nie>  That  the  modcm  Bedoweeus  are  iguo- 

bakr,  ia  speakuig  of  an  Arabian  whom  he  met,  saT*,  ^^^.f  ^r  AUgj-  historv.  and  CArplptto  of  th»»ir 

-  He  told  as  that  he  waa  abore  eeTeaty  jean  of  age ;  ™}r  "^  ^^  msioiy,  ana  CareiCSS  01  Uieir 

Imt  his  aeqaaiataaee  afinned  that  he  was  not  under  pedigree^. 

■i^etr.    We  had  obsenred  of  the  Mawtlmaas  in  g*.  Abdallah,  though  of  high  lineage,  waS 

aera]  however,  that  ther  seldom  kaew  their  own  ai^e  '           o              o            -o  > 

•saetl  y.    They  leckoa  bf  the  most  remarkable  iaci-       — —  — — 

deals  M  their  fivM,  aod  saj,  I  waa  a  child  when  sack  *  Prideaoz.  Vie  de  Mah.,  p.  8,  says,  he  was  the 

•a  erea  I  happwwd.  or  wha  saek  a  one  waa  goTereor  eldest    This  assertion  Sale  prores  to  be  erroaeotta, 

«f  a  citr."  (p.  aa.)  Oafaier  aa/a,  that  Mahomet  was  i  Vol.  i..  p.  10,  Mod.  Uair. 

Wn  a«  p.ftrK.    A.  y.M9.,  toL  i,p.  71.  *  I  I>ecl.  and  FaU,e.  60. 
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otsetMd  of  littla  WMlth ;  ud  u  be    in  later  isft,  i        1     J*?ph  "MV  ^ 
'  d  while  hit  MB  wu  yet  en  intuit:*,  we    luiHKMCd  n«)n  i  iC  it  OMMdl 

•  oM  ftet  If-    '- "--  "—.--- 


mey  euilr  suppoee  met  little  to  have  nutter  little  irtiu  w  id  a  voodar,  ee 
been  diminiihed  by  the  nped^  of  bie  thet  there  wu  e  wouue^  to  bo  tiJJenJ 
kindred.  The unclee  of Mebomet were  endattected.  InttMrasnof  AlMoU^ 
numerou*  end  powerfiil,  end  ee  in  an  the  tiiiid  Calif  at  Abbaa,  abovt  om 
a^  little  removed  (Tom  berbaritm  the  hundred  and  mtf  yeara  athr  tta 
ng-hts  of  the  weak  are  eoldom  reipected,  'flight  of  Mehoma^  "  Hafcn^  or  Jd 
heivtuplunderedwithimpuni^.  "The  Hokanna,  made  «  threat  aai^'p»- 
pBgui  Arabs  uied  to  treat  widows  and  idrtea  at  Nakihat  ud  KaA,  iff  d^ 
orphiuis  with  great  injuftue,  fluently  lading  the  people  with  tatwN  JMy 
denying  them  any  share  in  tin  mhen-  riiog  perfbitnnHMi,  whidi  tbw  Mid- 
tance  of  their  fathers  or  their  husbanda,  lowed  lor  nineles;  and  paittoHM^  bf 
on  pretence  that  the  same  onght  to  be    can  ing  Amt  i^peuaDce  of  •  laoMi  b 

nan  rijriNi 
onteoKiomf 
moei^hF  b^ 
■fld  eo«^ 

■  d^irooM 

,ad%r£ 


_n  pretence  that  the  same  onght  to  be  can  ing  Amt  i^peeraDce    .  .    _ 

distributed  among  those  only  who  were  rise  oat  of  a  w^   tor  waanf 

able  to  iKar  arms  ;  and  disposing  of  the  t^wether."  *     Ualite  tiie  eonttsmonBy 

widows,  even  agunst  thdr  consent,  aa  Cuistian   writen,  irtio  bmmiw  be> 

part  of  thor  husbands'  possesnonat."  liered  many  of  tlwaa  wondMfld  efn^fr- 

A  proof  that  the  orphan  Mahomet  waa  etaheei,  and    with  bDcnat  ^mtlUtf 

no  better  treated  ttum  his  neighbours  ia,  ascribed  them  to  the  £r<rfl,ttebal6rm* 

that  he  rec«ved  out  of  hie  bther's  pa-  struoted  obsemr  t^modan  * 

trimony  no  more  than  five  cnmeU,  and  eonnder  it  more  KkdyUMt  f 

one  Ethiopian  slave.  ihould  have  been  decdred, 

Hon  poor  soever  Mahomet  may  have  terested  dishonest,  than  mm  BBUra 
been  in  worldly  goods,  tiis  birth  was  riiould  have  beoi  tamed  ftm  lar 
rich  in  prodigMB.  We  are  told  with  eourae,  and  her  laws  suapeadid  lor  flii 
nnfelgned  belief  by  his  deluded  fotlowov  gratiflealion  of  evil  demona. 
that  at  the  moment  the  favoured  infant  "Hie  child  thus  "■■gnilhwiitU  Ihwmil 
issued  from  his  mother's  womb,  a  flood  was  neverfeelen  ciuoead  to tta  laftaJM 
of  brilliant  Ught  also  burst  forth,  and  of  want,  and  redaoed  to  rewb*  Vtfl^ 
illuminated  every  part  of  Syria ;  the  cation  and  subsistence  from  At  I^^V 
waters  of  the  Lake  Sawa  disappeared ,-  of  his  uncle.  At  Ifae  eaifr  efi  W  & 
an  earthquake  threw  down  fourteen  years  he  lost  his  mother,  Xboibi  and 
toners  of  the  Kins  of  Persia's  pahoe ;  two  years  after,  hi*  gmdMlcr  Abdol 
the  sacred  fire  of  the  Persians  was  Motalleb,  who  wlien  dying  eameslly 
exfinguished,  and  all  the  evil  spirits  confided  the  helplf^s  orphan  to  the  care 
which  had  formerly  inhabited  the  moon  of  Abu  Taleb,  the  tidest  of  his  sons,  and 
and  stars  were  expelled  simultaneously  the  successor  to  Ins  ;iuthority.  Prom 
fromthor  celestial  abodes.  Thechildit-  him,  though  tr^^tr!  with  kindness.  Ma-  i 
self  manifested  extraqrdinaiy  symntonu.  hornet  recdved  a  sciinty  education ;  but 
He  was  no  sooner  bom,  than  he  t^l  upon  whether  thet  education  was  eqnal  or 
his  face  and  prayed  deroutly.—aaymg  inferior  to  thnt  of  his  cuuiili^men,  it  is 
"  God  is  mat  r  There  u  only  one  not  easy  to  discover.  Tradition  states 
God.  and  I  am  hit  prophet,"  These  that  at  the  time  of  Mahomet's  first  de- 
stories,  extravaeant  as  they  appear,  ctaration  concerning  his  mission,  onljr 
were  dcYOutly  believed,  even  during  one  man  in  Mecca  could  write.  If  so, 
the,  lite  of  the  prophet,  and  hundrede  it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  Mahomet, 


tations  of  his  supernatural  gifts.}    Even 


St.)    AbalpUnLfii 

tha  nHUber  m,  run  *ftu  kii 


[ite  Inna  Ibi  tmund.    AbiilU*,  y,t^.  I 
•»yt  a/(fr  m*  iTMiib.,'^     ""'  '"^^^  JUf»  ?-^blW>o™'o.o.  and  fiU. «.  H 


■  8«Ie-.  P«.  DtK.  p.  111. 
t  Tk>  iignr  unr&itaH  tMm  IvnfgWM.  D 
■n«n  CHoir.  Oil*.  KU.  b,  I.  ^  Ua>  tUBf 

All  T«Ub,lk>u  rfata  Tal<h,.ii<l  tkaco^^ 


1^  wu  OH  gf  UW  BuphH'ii  Hrtbwk  4 
flwprepheltnriihiir  AMgJL^jMiMMrfor*  MB Uij(£l. W|« ul Ui wplHK »  Tkiumt  - 
Miti'i  nincln,  Uio  tAlamiui 


'(MriWinni  tu  %r\vi  vrniiiH  M  Ml      ' 

MMHtaail  •■qwniunl.    *lH<4M»a* 


— , of  loinrMfi  iksold  Mt  tatt  lau  , 

gtbui,  tfMrwuili  Uiai,  mlhoot  neam,  W  mm     Ima  aot  to  Itu  Dlkei.    Mnc*  twii(  alio  «  fl«i  t 
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Of  the  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  transTerrcd  to  uiotlier;  and  a  Chriitian 
of  H&homel,  we  know  almost  ro'ihinr.  monk  wu  thought  the  molt  eligible 
The  blank  in  his  hiitory  has.  indeed,  petaon  tu  receive  the  honour.  The 
■  been  supplied  by  fable — fable,  created  Arabians  preserved  an  absutil  tradition, 
by  the  pimis  rever«nce  o(  his  rollowcrs,  coDceming  a  prophecy  by  a  monk  of 
Wondfriul  atones  or  his  nil,  and  of  his  Damascus,  relative  to  the  future  great- 
favour  with  the  AlmiRhly.  are  lavishly  ness  and  virtue  of  the  prgiheL  "When 
rocnnl*d  by  the  Arab  historians.  They  tK(Mahomet)  arrived  at  Botra,  acertain 
are.  moreover,  as  well  attesled  m  such  leaiTied  monk,  whoie  name  vras  Bohira, 
alorifci  uaually  are ;  the  impartial  hi^ito-  came  out  of  hi»  o«U,  pressed  through  the 
rian,  nemthetess,  has  but  one  course  to  middle  of  the  crowd,  and,  seizing;  fai^ 
pimue,  rii-,  to  reject  ihem.  It  is  more  hand,  exclaimed,  *  There  will  be  some- 
prolMble  that  the  ivitnesse«  were  false  thing  nonderfiil  in  thia  boy ;  hii  fame 
memm,  or  eonfidini;  dupes,  than  that  will  ipread  through  the  East  and  West  : 
nioh  tales  ahoutd  b«  true.  Seine  des-  fbr,  vinen  he  approached,  he  appeared 
tined  by  tas  uncle  to  the  profession  of  covered  with  a  cloud*.' "  Thii  pious 
a  merchant,  it  is  probable  tnnt  his  early  tale,  which  possibly  the  faithful  Mus- 
life  was  passed  in  acquiring  the  know-  aulman  devoutly  believed,  and  related, 
ledge  then  thouirht  necessary  to  lliat  for  the  honour  of  hia  prophet,  has 
profession.  Concerning  Ibis  point,  bow-  formed'  the  groundwork  for  a  story 
erw.  we  have  not  one  pFUlicle  of  evi-  equally  incredible,  invented  for  the  pu*- 
denoe.  At  thirteen  years  of  nge,  indeed,  pose  of  depreciating  hiB' merits;  this 
be  is  saiil  to  have  made  a  Toysge  to  tmng  the  monk,  who  is  said  to  have  in- 
Syr^a.  in  the  caravan  of  his  uncle,  and,  stnioted  Mahomet  in  the  doctrines  of 
aome  years  after,  to  have  performed  Ihe  the  Christian  reli^on ;  to  have  laid  a 
same  journey  in  the  cupncity  of  factor  to  plan,  in  concert  with  the  future  impos- 
hii  mistress  Cadijah*.  Un  this  simple  tor,  for  creating  a  new  religion,  which 
drcnmsiance  his  hnendj  andbiseneiuiea  plan  was  not  to  t>e  carried  mto  execu- 
bave  not  failed  to  cngott  a  monstrous  tion  tilt  twenty  years  afterwards ;  and  to 
maaa  of  absurdity  and  fable.  Tradition  have  also  composed  the  most  valuatde 
sbatn,  thai  at  Damascus  lie  met  ivilh  a  portion  of  the  Koran.  When  Mahomet 
Nestorianmonk.  fromwhomhederived  performed  his  first  journey  to  Syria, 
imporianl  inlorraalion  respecting  his  with  his  uncle's  caravan,  ne  was,  ac- 
fiiture  conddct  in  propagating  his  new  cording  to  the  best  authorities,  not 
reli^on.  To  believe  that  a  cliild  of  above  thirteen.  His  second  was  accom- 
thirteen,  or  a  youlli  of  twenty  (for  he  ^lished  some  time  previous  to  his  mar- 
could  have  been  little  more  even  during  riaee  (he  married  at  five  and  twenty,) 
bis  second  voyage,)  bad  conoeivcd  the  ana,  during  this  latter  journey,  he  acted 
idea  of  a  new  religion,  and  formed  a  as  factor  for  liis  mistress  Cadijah,  con- 
plan  for  propagating  it,  ai^ies  trediilily  veying  her  goods  to  the  fairs  of  Boara 
Hut  would  appear  utterly  impossible,  and  Damascus.  During  twth  joumies 
M  we  not  know  that  no  opinion,  how-  hewes  ignorant  oftheSyrian  language; 
tnr  axtravagant,  is  rejected,  when  a  both  joumies  were  joumies  of  business; 
nuble  motive  is  held  out  tu  believe  it  the  time  spent  on  them  was,  of  neces- 
Tbt  Mriy  Christian  hutorians  of  Maho-  sity,  exceedingly  abort ;  little,  therefore, 
bhCs  actions  were  desirous  of  stripping  could  have  t)een  affonled  either  to  learn 
flie  impastor  of  every  particle  of  worth,  the  language  or  converse  with  the  inha- 
BIs  micion  wai  not  only  imputed  to  bitants.  Whatever  meritlhere  may  tw  in 
bin  as  Uie  most  heinous  of  sins,  but  the  composition  of  the  Koran  (and  as- 
applause  might  be  his  due,  for  suredly  ft  is  exceedingly  small,)  it  can- 
— ' —  of  ttie  Koran,  was  to  be  not,  on  this  evidenee,  be  transferred  to 

the  monk  Bohiraf. 

Bi-uttimbDnri/r.iMh.  Ki.it  Therewaa  no  need,  however,  for  an 

vdiai  ihsir  [nawdimi,    «-  improbable  fiction  to  account  for  tlie 

1^  '*"?^_lEITj,"„'„'''i','';  knowledge  which  Mahomet  possessed, 

ii' I  '< .  even  supposing  that  necessity  wouldnot 

V,  niiiiii  ^^^^  taught  him  all   that  the  Korao 
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Mt&bliahed.  "  Though  the  Jevra,"  layi 
Sole,  "  were  an  inconiidenble'  aiul  at- 
spiied  pemie  in  other  puti  of  the  worid, 
y«t  in  Ann*,  wtuthcr  many  of  them  had 
Aed  from  the  destruction  of  Jonnlem, 
thM  grew  Toy  poweifu],  MTeral  tribe* 
and  princes  anbTa^ng  their  religion'; 
which  made  Mahomet  at  first  shoir 
great  regard  Jbr  them,  adoptmg  mai^ 
of  their  opimoos,  dooMnei,  and  cus- 
toms ;  thereby  to  draw  them,  if  pos- 
sible, into  his  mtereats."  Kom  the  tame 
excellent  autborify,  we  learn  the  Ar^ 
Christians  to  have  been  esceediDj^r  nn- 
merous,  and  greatly  giren  to  heresies; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  going  so  far  as  to 
believe  "  that  the  soul  died  with  the 
body,  and  was  to  be  raised  again  with 
it,  at  the  last  day*-"  Th^  ^ipear, 
moreover,  to  have  ddij^ited  in  dtsputa- 
tions,  and  to  bavfl  given  Inrth  to  the 
heresies  of  Ebion,  Beryllus,  the  Colhr- 
ridi&ns,  and  the  N«x«j«aD«t-  T^  oi- 
versitv  of  sects  is  evidence  of  a  general 
knowledm  of  the  Christian  faith.  "  The 
Jews  aiM  ChristiaRS  were  people  of  die 
book ;  the  trilde  was  already  translated 
into  the  Arat»c  language,  andthevolnme 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  accepted  bj 
the  concord  of  these  implacable  ene- 
miesi."  These  oircumatsnces  sufficiently 
account  for  Mahomet's  knowledgebf  the 
Jewish  and  Cliristian  religion. 

Ttie  next  remaikable  event  in  the  lifb 
of  Mahomet  is  his  appearance  in  the 
character  of  a.  soldier.  At  the  eariyoge 
of  fourteen^,  he  served  under  his  un^ 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  his  tribe, 
the  Koreish,  in  their  wara  ^inat  the 
rival  tribes  of  Kaim  and  Hawaiao. 
The  circunutance  is  wortliy  otnraaA, 
as  illustrative  of  an  observation  we 
made  in  a  former  section,  upon  the  per- 
fect compatibiti^  between  me  busioen 
of  a  merchant  and  that  of  a  soldier, 
amongst  the  Arabian  people,  and  upon 
the  constant  and  rapid  transition  from 
one  to  the  other. 

By  the  assistance  of  hii  uncle  he  be- 
came soon  after  the  factor  &f  a  rich 
trading  widow  in  tus  native  cihr.  The 
animosity  of  his  enemies  has  (f^raded 
the  confidential  agent  intt)  a  driver  of 
camels.  It  has  been  confidently  and 
constantly  asserted,  that  he  wasa  menial 
servant  in  the  housdiold  of  bis  mistress, 
0  sdij  ah ;_  while,  in  truth,  he  was  em- 


ployed to  cany  on  ber  iiHrMiltila.trUK* 
actMoa  and  to  aaperiuteiid  her  aftfatt 
Two  thinga  are  deaerving  of  obeernaoa 
in  Bus  fshafication  efhutoty:  tfaeooa, 
tbapraorit  a&»d*  oT.Uianttn'wartb. 
leasnestf  of  the  GredE  Cfaristimi  u  M. 
tori^gnidet;  and  ttpeeeoDdttta  ■» 
len  convincing  evidtae*  ittaaaitmii 
th^  inouMdtyfbr  aaRacOf  cMtaMliiB 
the  moral  worth  of  any  faanan  lHi<^ 
sinee  the  hmnblenesa  of  k  nan's  <V^ 
[diqnnent  it  by  them  adtoedw  *m- 
cumttanceofmOTaldegndsliqB.  bftii 
sttuation  of  fhctor,  hit  ooodtnt  and  hte- 
grity  gained  turn  the  aftatioaB  elhia 
mistress.  Cad\jah  waa  not  a  .tha  myv 
of  her  peofde  degraded  by  an  ■lliiiini 
withthe  grandson  ofth'-^-' — 


gained  a  joung.  handaonh  md  aMao- 
tionate  husband.    Twenty  mki  dT 
stancy,  of  kjnd  andrespccOldatte 


■  Silf,  PrrL  UH..HC.  S.  pp.  4t,  <t. 

t  Idrm.    IM. 

1  Uibtxn,  DhI.  ud  Fill,  t  H. 

I  Fiidtaai  Hji  twwtf,  <Ht^n  slu,  Abollcd* 


on  the  psrt  of  MahomeUfblbjnatUal 
herchoic&  It  may  indeed  be  -— g™-^, 
and  we  confess  the  suppoaitioB  bean  tba 
wpearance  of  some  plaaaftffity,  thrt 
the  affection  of  Caduah  wu  not «» 
flueoced  by  the  handsome  penoa  and 
inannating  doquence  ot  oat  TO^OAjl 
suitor.  Am  we  cennot  reftin  onri^ 
plause  to  the  conduct  of  UaliMMt  «^ 
whatever  might  have  been  her  molivei, 
never  afterwards  forgot  the  benefit*  he 
had  received  from  his  benefactress,  u- 
ver  made  her  repent  having  so  besluvtcd 
her  affection,  or  grieve  at  having  pkoed 
her  fortune  and  Iierpersao  at  his  ub&o- 
iute  disposal.  Cadyah,  at  the  time  of  , 
her  marriage,  was  forty;  Malwinel. 
twenty-five  years  of  age'.  Till  the  an  { 
cif  sixty-fbur  years,  vvhen  she  died,  did 
Cadijali  enjoy  the  undivided  affectiun  of 
lier  husband ;  "  in  a  country  vihere  poly- 
gamy was  allowed,  the  pnde  or  tender, 
ness  of  the.  venerable  matron  was  nvrer 
insulted  by  the  society  of  a  rival.  AlUr 
her  death  ha  placed  her  in  the  rank  of 
the  four  perfect  women ;  with  llie  sister  1 
of  Moses,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  aud  | 
fatima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  dai^jh-  j 
ters.  'Wasshenot  old?' said  Aye»h».t 
ivilh  Iheinsolenceof  abloomingbeuiUj; 
'  has  not  God  given  you  a  better  in  hef 
]ilace ?'— •  No,  by  God!'  said  Mahomrt, 
wilh  an  clfuaiun  of  honest  gralilud^ 
■  there  never  can  be  a  belter  t  Slie  b«-' 
Sieved  m  me,  when  men  despised   ma; 
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0fcd imr wanhr, f         [was poor  .deluded  enthusiast,  while  bit  enemies 
leeoteabytfae wui     .'*|  have  denounced  Jdm  as  an  impostor: 

teree  now  ooeu         his  a  the  latter  advancing  in  favour  of  thcdr 

ItiU  the  age  o?  fortv  nothing  opinion^  the  intrinsic  absuidity  of  the 
le  hi^ipeiKd  in  the  life  of  tiw  thin^  itself ;  as  also  his  after  conduct, 
pffophetf.  His  marriatt  ^^^^  whidibore  evident  marks  of  beu^dio- 
unaaed  him  to  an  equaS^Hflp  ^  hy  interest  and  not  by  enthusiasm. 
tcitiiais  of  MeoOt  gwo  an  iBi-  nad  he  commenced  an  enthusiast,  say 
a  to  his  opinions,  a»a,  combined  they,  he  would  have  continued  one. 
I  pbwer  of  his  fiunily,  probably  Those,  however,  who  have  looked  with 
i  it  impossiUe  to  punish  or  iok  more  favour  on  the  prophet,  allege  the 
fiie  fat  steps  he  made  towaids  many  otherwise  good  ana  wise  men  who 
ipagation  of  his  new  lehgion.  have  fancied  themselves  divinely  inspired. 
ransred  from  the  pressures  of  A  heated  hnagination  is  by  no  means 
oe^bis  mind  seems  atnost  imme-  uncommon ;  and  an  ignorant  man  finds 
to  have  been  turned  towards  no  readier  dupe  than  himseU.  More- 
I  meditationt.  The  result  of  this  over,  to  bear  up  against  the  contum^ 
km  was  an  opinion  exceedingly  and  indignation  of  one*s  fellow-citizens, 
jrable  to  the  religion  of  his  coun-  to  brave  imprisonment,  the  loss  of  for- 
The  first  statement  of  this  con-  tune  and  life,  requires  a  determinatioii 
was  met  rather  by  ridicule  than  that  few  things  except  an  honest  con- 
being  considered  the  phantasy  viction  are  likely  to  mspre*.  Neither 
aming  enthusiast,  who  was  little  do  they  allow  that  he  wno  was  an  im-> 
eaded,  and  unworthy  of  opposi-  postor  necessarily  commenced  one.  The 
We  are  told  that  he  retired  to  temptation  to  preserve  a  power  unex* 
in  Mount  Hara,  near  Mecca,  pectedly  obtained  may  be  too  strong  for 
is  he  assured  his  first  proselyte,  the  honesty  of  a  man,  whom  adversity,  in 
,  he  regularly  received  the  visits  its  most  appalling  shapes,  cannot  com- 
ingd  Gabriel.  Retiring  to  soh-  pel  to  swerve  from  the  honest  path. 
I  been  a  common  custom  with  Mahomet,  in  the  cave  of  Hara,  the  per- 
3  enthusiasts.  At  adistance  finom  secuted  preacher  of  a  despised  religjion, 
-actions  of  men,  they  profess  to  might  have  been  a  deluoied  enthusiast,t 
to  contemplatemore  intently  the  ttiough  on  the  throne  of  Arabia  he  was 
•f  the  Divumy,  and  to  dedicate  a  cunning  and  consummate  politician, 
res  more  completely  to  his  holy   Between  these  contending  probabilities 

Enthusiasts,  dse,  have  often  who  shall  determine  ? 
themselves  fiivoured  by  visions ;  The  pretended  visits  of  the  angel 
had  converse  with  spiritual  be-  Gabriel,  however,  seemed  to  have  b^n 
id  to  have  received  comfort  and  followed  by  no  results  worthy  of  so 
on  at  their  hands.  The  artfiil  splendid  a  messenger.  The  infom^on 
r,  however,  who  endeavours  to  which  Mahomet  a£5imed  that  hriten 
nself  upon  the  world  as  one  of  rived  from  his  heavenly  visitant  BUf^ 
)us  and  self-immolated  victims,  as  far  as  regarded  its  utility,  hanre  beea 
:  fEiil  to  imitate  their  conduct  obtained  throusfa  the  instrumentaMfy  of 
iguish  the  madman  from  the  im-  a  much  more  humble  personage.  On 
is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  night  of  the  23d  of  Ramadan,  called 
investigation.  Whether  Maho-  in  the  Koran  the  night  of  Al  Kadr,  or 
his  period  of  his  life  were  an  the  divine  decree,  i&  Koran  first  de- 
r  has  often  beta  discuned,  and  scended  from  the  seventh  to  the  lowest 
ition  usuallv decided  according  heaven;  and  at  a  distance  firom  the 
re-existing  leanings  of  the  ^s-  pious  Mahomet  appeared  the  brilliant 
—they  who  are  inclined  to  look  mrm  of  the  messenger  of  Grod,  the  angel 
>ly  upon  him,  deeming  him  a   Gabriel,  who  came  to  oommunicate  the 

k..i».L.  C.6.  Diioa  eyes  of  the  prophet ;  he  fiunted,  and  not 

ri.'iJ'.iuf;ii!*^iJ^*57.*^^   tm  Uie  angelic  visitant  had  assumed  a 

s  At  tus  period  of  his  life,  aad  of  ais  turn-     «  r  u    l  j r  «^' ••« 

»>•  wofitbjdeciariaf  thMBtnnM«.in    human  form  could  he  venture  to  ap- 


■jojctf  tk«  ooapajr  oTSMlHviBitj,  Osfw 

to  to  be  m  fiihk  irnvmNI  by  tiM  oarlicr  •  It  nvtt  be  remenbered  tbmt  raflTeriaf  tot  m 

rntm.  Ofnaioa  U  no  proof  of  its  fnrtA ;  bat  m  dierelj  aDeae 

auT.HiiL«b.L,  «,1,  p^48»MAaton-  eirideMse  tbst  be  who  MSbm  bonctUy  beUeree  tk«( 

lOtMttbcftfKHid.  wbicbbepntfewMtobriiere. 


ts 


un  or  lUHoior. 


prouliiMrbidinnlum.    Tbaadgdttini 
oriadalDud,  "  O  t  HtHOKir,  nou  am 

TBI  AMMLI  OF  OOD,  AVO  I  AM  nU 

amsblQabubl."  "IlaMl,'  eoatinntd 
Iha  Mgel;  flie  illihwt»  prorintdeoUrtd 
ttwt  ha  wu  muUa  to  rwd.  "iLaadV 
Oabriel  Win  ainUtinwI.  "  imd,  in  Uib 
Bkma  of  lh»  Lotd,  who  hath  enalcd 
■U  thhigi;  wk  AoM  Bnafarf  mom  y 
Mngtaltd  bloods  wha  hath  tuufat  t^ 
use  of  tha  p«B[  who  tM^Mta  mi 


tidingt  nqieeting  iiu : 


rainutryoaMrth, 
irhni  tiM  aogd,  haring  ueompliaiMdtiif 
inudoiu  iknny  wnd  mi^avtiMl))' uecnd* 
ing  into  hMren,  fnduaUy  dinoMind 
from  h»  woBdnDK  (■■•*■  Hiu  tali 
waa  bjr  Uahomat  nUtad  to  lua  nm, 
who  bdinad,  v  afltotad  to  beHers,  the 
aacrad'AhlKT.  Hw  next  on  Oia  Hrt  of 
tnio  bdienn  waa  Zcid.  tha  •amnt  of 
the  prophat,  and  Au.  flia  aon  itf  hia 
uncle  Abu  lUeb.  num^atuonryouth, 
diidaining  hia  two  prcdeeaaMiv  in  Iha 
true  {atth,  proodly  a^led  himaalf  Iha  int 
of  belierap^  Tha  Boxt  and  moat  im> 
portant  oodvart  waa  Abididur,  a  pow- 
erful citiicn  of  Heoea.  bj  wheae  nifln- 
enca  a  nnnibff  of  pcntma  poaaaaiing 
frreat  aattiocitT  me  indacod  btpnifcaa 
Uieraligionof  Uatn.  Tfareayaaraw^ 
apent  in  tha  arduona  tai&  of  eonvflrtUig 
■IX  of  these  man.  Hmj  war*  aftairavda 
fail  ehief  oompaiuooa,  and  with  a  ftaw 
others  were  the  only  proaeljrtea  to  the  naw 


dhittwrto 

been  leoat,  the  tUt'ina  nowaiiivad  at 
wtuoh  the  Lord  emriiaaded  Urn  to  main 
Uknownf.  To  tidi  and  ha  convened  a 
large  number  of  Ida  kmdred  to  a  faaat ; 
fxtf  of  whom  niaewMatt  round  bia 
bovd.    The  prapbatrMfc  ~  ^"^ — 


the  Arabs,  who  can  pn^se  to  hk  rel^ 
tknu  any  thing  mor«  oiodlent  tban 
what  I  now  do  lo  you.    6(4 


hath  commanded  me  to  caU  you 
him;  who,  thocfDre,  among  you  will  be 
mjTiiir,  or  aaaiitant,  and  baSma  my  bro- 
ther and  Ticecemt?"  AaMralaafoaiab- 
ment  kept  the  aautnl^  silent;  none 
ofibred  to  aeoept  the  profierad  oflkc,  till 
the  impetuous  Ali  bunt  fbrlh,  and  ds- 

«.,  b.  i,  c 


i^'J.i',^'  *«*••-?*■ « 


clared  thai  he  would  be  the  brother  and 

asswlanl  of  the  pi-ophet.  "  I."*  uiil  hi; 
"  O  prophet  of  God,  will  b*  *y  irixir; 
1  cnyMilf  will  beat  out  the  teeth,  puU  out 
the  eyes,  rip  open  (he  bellies,  ana  cut  off 
the  legs,  of  all  those  who  shoU  dare  to 
oppose  thee."  The  prophet  ciuigtat  the 
young  proselyte  in  hii  arras,  exclainiinj, 
■"  This  is  my  brother,  my  deputy,  my 
luooessor ;  shew  yoursdves  obedifaE 
unlo  him."  Atwhiuh  apparently  «xtn- 
vagtint  command,  the  assembly  brol»  | 
up  in  confusiun,  testifying  their  mirtti 
enil  aitonishmentby  bunts  of  laughi«i*. 
Nut  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  thii 
his  first  public  altempl,  Mahomet  bCfU 
now  to  preacti  openly  before  the  pec^. 
He  dbcovereil  to  them  that  he  was  com- 
niissioned  by  the  Ahniglily  to  be  tui 
prophet  on  the  earth,  1o  lusort  tha  unity 
of  the  Divine  Being,  to  (letuninoe  Ih* 
worahip  of  images,  lo  recall  th«  people 
lo  the  tnie  and  only  retigjon,  lo  twar  tht 
tidings  of  paradise  la  tlie  ))clicving,  and 
to  threaten  the  deaf  and  unbeliwving  with 
the  terrible  ^e^Ktla^ce  of  llie  Lorilt. 
His  denunciations  were  elBcaoious ;  h 
they  were  viell  iitled  far  the  imaginitions 
of  an  ignorant  people.  "  Bec»u«e  h«H 
an  adversary  to  our  aigni.  I  will  tiBitt 
him  with  i^evous  calamities ;  (or  he 
hath  devised  cantumelious  etprcstiow 
lo  ridicule  the  Koran — may  he  be  ouned. 
How  maliciously  hath  bo  [irvpiirwl  th« 
samet — may  he  be  cursed.  1  will  cart 
liim  to  ]k  btimed  in  hdl.  And  wbal 
aholl  make  thee  understand  what  heiJ  is  ? 
It  leaveth  not  any  thins  uaconsumr4. 


are  nineteen  auEelq  appointed,  Vt 
have  a[ipuinted    none   but    angali   lo 

preside  over  holl-tim," 

■'  Verily,  we  have  prepared  for  the  un- 
believers chains,  end  collar*,  and  ban- 

ingfire." "  Verily.  Uw»« 

who  disbelieve  our  signs,  we  wiij  wireiy 
cast  out  to  be  broiled  iah«U-fire:  au 
-when  their  skins  shall  be  w«li  txinad, 
we  will  give  them  other  akiiu  bi  tt> 
change,  that  they  ms};  taale  the  ahaiptr 
lormentlC."  Tliese terrible  svitferingawtn 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  wictunl — Iha  wtelud 
were  thoee  whom  Mahomet  disliked. 
-Those  who  dwtll  in  gardens,  i.ir,  para- 
dise, shall  ask  cine  anolher  qiutttioasoK- 
ceniing  the  wicked,  and  chall  ask  (bi 
wicked  Ihvmielves,  Baybg,  what  htlh 


i.Ia,u». 


XIVS  op  lUHOHKT,  9» 

hnOKht  rmi  inloheli  ?  The^  shall  answer,  —and  while  he  thus  ibiTM  to  pMi  tiie 

wew«Tvni>t  of  thiKe  who  wvre  constant  in  inuginalion  by  mere  withinitie,  heren- 

pnver  ;  otnther  did  we  feed  the  poor;  das  himaelf  and  his  descriptwii  ndioiN 

MM  tre  waiM  in  vain  di»pulet.   wi(h  lou*.  Inthefirathe&ven  henw&eoekto 

Ihe  rallacLous  reuoners ;  and  we  denied  luge  thtt  bis  he«d  reached  to  the  lecodd 

the  da;  of  judgment.  liU  death  overlook  beaTen,  which  wu  et  t^e  distenee  of 

W;  and  the  tnt«-cess)on  of  inlerceders  five  bundled  days' iouny^.MConliiw  to 

abaJl  not  avail  Uiem.  What  aileth  them,  the  common  rate  of  tnyeUiiiK  on  ewfth ; 


therefore,  that  they  turn  aside  from  the    hi*  «'U)R*  voe  large /in  prq>ortion  to 

ulmonitiun  of  Ihe  Kokan  ?  ■"    Tu  deny    fail  hoght,  and  were/deoked  with  ear. 

>  efficaLT  of  the  Koran  i  to  dispute    buiMles  and  pearia/be  crow*  eo  load 


npon  thelruthand  reasonableness  ut  his  «ien  momingi  thai  all  the  oeatnrea  on 

mission,  were  naturally  in   MiihoQiet's  earth,  except  men  and  bines,  bear  the 

Kes  Ihe  most  licinous  sins.      By  his  tiemendoaa  aound.    The  eecond  bearen 

eodly  voice  Ihe  {>eo[>le  were  warned  wu.aU  irf ^old ;  and  one  of  the  angeli 

of  Ihe  danften  of  disbelief;  and  besought  irtx>  inhabited  it  was  ao  large,  that  the 

b>-  his  moTin^  eloquence  to  avoid  eler-  diataoee  between  hia  eyes  waa  equal  to 

■Ml  daauation,  by  puttmg  Uith  in  the  the  length  of  seTcnly  thotwond  diTl' 

AvoRLK  o>  God.  jooiim.    Id  the  aeventh  beaTen  wae  an 

Among  the  most  itnnge  of  Mahomefi  angel  bavinc  eevMity  thouaand  heada, 

stariea  pnNimlgatad  at  thia  period  of  hit  in  ereiy  head  serenty  thoueand  mootiui 

liA,  was  the  tue  of  bis  admission  into  in  ereiy  mouth  seren^  thousand  ton^pea, 

the  seven  beavoia,  under  the  guidanoe  in  every  tongue  seventy  thousand  Toices, 

of  the  ancel  Gi^uiel ;   throu^  whoae  wttb  whioh  day  and  night  he  was  incea- 

care  and  Aligenee  he  had  been  enabled  aantiy  praising  the  Lord.     Such  were 

in  the  course  of  one  night  to  behold  all  the  puerile  conceptions  of  the  prophet  I 

thewoodersof  the  heavenly  regions,  and  Of  uiia  famoua  journey  we  shall  give  no 

to  convene  with  the  Almighty  himself,  furtha  account ;  a  more  shi[nd  fobleit 

The  account  whiditnditian has  handed  is  impossible  to  conceive;   end  whkJi, 

downof  thisextravagantbble  isatiiitte  were  it  not  evidence,  would  have  do- 

of  the  most  dull  and  ridiculous  absur-  served  no  mention  by  the  historian.    It 

dities  ;  a  story,  in  short,  as  destitute  of  satisfactorily  proves  three  things,  how- 

hncy  as  of  sldlL    We  may  easily  sup-  aver,  the  poverty  of  the  prophet's  invea- 

poie  that  a  man  of  a  poetic  imagination  tion ;  the  unbounded  extent-  of  his  im- 

eould  have  composed  a  description  of  a  pudence  ;  and  the  extraordinary  credo- 

joumey  through  the  boundless  and  ^o-  lityof  hii  foUowen. 

tious  r^ni  of  heaven, cafAivating and  "The  bble  at  0rsl>melwith  no  favour< 

Bnaleaduie  the  minds  of  Ins  bearvs.  by  aUe  reception ;  iU  axlravaganee  and  its 

itasdendid  imagoy,  its  gorgeous  and  absurdity  were  a  fittle  too  glaring  to  be 

atartlhig  embenishroents.  We  may  con-  immediately,  and  without  trouble,  asqni* 

saivehiip  to  have  possessed  them  with  etced  in.    Not  tillAbubeker  had  de- 


TSffue  anl  indefinite,  but  stUl  vrith  vast  dared  bis  complete  and  implicit  relianesi 
uu  wondering,  conceptions  of  the  mag-  in  the  truth  of  the  sacred  table,  did  the 
aiflcence  of  uie  celestial  kingdom;  of    TOtariesofthepr^betvaituretodistrust 


tbejowv  and  beauty  of  it*  inhahitanta;  their  understanding  and  put  faith  in 

of  It*  own  danlittg  and  unspeakable  astounding  assertions  of  the  holy  man. 

glories.  A  well  laxatgeA  deecnpUon.  of  TheirUtb  waa  doubtless  quickenedby  bis 

■aeb  a  character,  might  have  had  a  furious  denunciationB  of  eternal  tormenia 

poiverlUlefiisd  upon  a  rode  and  sensitive  aga^  all  who  dared  to  disbelieve  tba 

ae(q>le.    But  the  descriplion  whidi  tra-  eublime  and  miraculous  adventure :  ia* 

lion  has  handed  down,  sa  ghen  bgr  rorwaatheresuhofthtaedenunciations. 


Mahomet  of  bis  odestisl  Joumev,  poa.  proclaimed  with  vehemence  end  un- 
■csses  no  such  poetical  merits.  He  has  bhistong  eftaikTy ;  and  belief  naturally 
describedeveiytbingu^cmamDBtexfra-    fallowed  in  oe  train  cf  toror.    And 


wagant  scale;  but  unwttdy  cadaavours  thus  the  «rtraraf(aiitlie,  which  at  first 

to  eoov^  d^btitt  conee^ions  of  Ibt  threatened  the  risme  iri^jion  with  early 

narvds  hs  pretended  to  have  witneawd.  destruction,  served,  Dy  a  h^tpy  conilnoi^ 

Be  relates  by  rule  and  measure,  ieaviif  tion  of  circumstances,  tocontiibntema- 

Bothinrlotbe  imaginations  of  his  bearers,  terially  to  its  suocest  *■ 
— This' was  ao  long.-tbat  ao  Ivoad— this  — 


LTFB  OF  MAHOHKT. 


The  apo«tle,whowu  at  first  dnidad, 

came  at  length  to  be  faani    11wpM»te  dina*. 

flocked  to  MarhiadoctriDea,  and  aatn^  -'^ -• 
retired,  wondering  and  t>Aeving,  gene- 


dina*.    A  <  Uon  tarn  «e 

dtrof  1      li  on  tbe  WM^ 

and  an  affiaaee  wai  antared  talo  ^  *■>■ 


__    _„__J  among  t__  _„  _  

eoremon  of  Heeea.    Frwhteaeo   by  on  a  hiD  m  Ou  aidmrtw  of  HmmV 

nil  growing  inflocnea  th^  imamdently  Sevenfy-fluM  mi^  lad  two  Mai^ 

endeaTonred  to  aireat  the  erU,  bj  pa-  having  prohwed  the  UA  «f  1 


niahing  the  oflndcr.    Fte  aonte  tun^  well  as  some  yet  mibdatv^  aMtte 

howero-,  the  powv  (rf  Aba  Taleb,  the  pKi^Mt  and  profllBwd  Uot  ■mMmml 

prophet'!  onalB,  defended  him  against  "  WhatreeoiBpenac^''aaid1liiy("lMW 

these  hostile  attado,  which  aerred,  bf  we  to  expect  anonld  we  UI  b  mr  ^ 

raanifestiDg  the  alaim  and  hatred  of  the  feoee  ?"    "  Pabadisi,"  Britoid  Aa 

nobles,  to  increase   Mahomefi  fame  confident  qxMtie.    TbiyfniatfaedlHi 

end  imiMxtance.    Fenecntion  gav»him  fidelity  and  all^iaiiee. 
strength,  1^  brining  him  beTwe  the       Abu  Sophjtn  maaeedcd  Aba  lUifc 

public.    Once  known,  be  gained  ma-  in  the  gOToimmt  Of  Heook    Ift  Ita 

pathising  listeners  among  the  bcnerofnt,  Mahomet  fbnndk  mortal  eMw  to  Ida 

because  a  persecoted  man ;  and  tdind^  ftmily,  his  tdigion,  aod  liHMlt    lbs 

believine  votaries  ameog  the  igntawit  idola,    against   wMili   MJhn—t   lad 
and  fearful,  bi 

T  against  w 
an  eloquent  describe 

ments  attached  to  unbeliet    In  the  ae-  horritde  aacrilqie.    ... .  _  _ 

venthyear  of  his  miinon,  the  heads  of  called  to  the  head  of  the  iMlM— he  d»- 

the  tnbe  of  Kueish   made  a  solemn  tgrmined  to  ejilaniiuale  boBlIha  epoilh 

league  with  one  anotiKX,  engaging  them-  and  his  rehgioa.    A  eoooei  of  Qm  h(» 

■elves  to  tiave  no  commerce  or  connexion  tile  Korosh  was  oouvsM^attdtotefll 

with  the  fiunilie*  of  Hashem  and  Al  of  Mahomet  deddedt.     Hm  BIMM 

Motalleb;    While  Abu  Taleb  lived  the  declared  that  the  aagd  Qdbrial  iMlR- 

league  was  of  no  avail ;  the  power  of  vealed  to  him  the  >trocioilt  uwwifcatiy. 

the  uncle  defended  the  nephew  against  We  may  safely  siqipaaai  flnModam, 

the  design  of  his  enemies.    Atlencth  at  that  a  human  ■py  revealed  ^m  i 

the  end  of  the  seventh  year  Abu  Taleb  However  obtained,  th    '  ' 

died;  and  a  few  days  after  hia  death  termined  Mahomet   i  .^ 

Mahomet  was  left  a  widower,  by  the  de-  flig^ ;  but  so  closL-ly  was  he  wa^ihd 

cease  of  Ca^ah.    In  Iiis  affliction  he  by  his  enemies,  that  he  escaped  only 

termed  this  fatal  year  the  year  of  mourn-  through  the  de^'oted  le&t  of  Ali,  nho, 

ine*.  wrapmd  in  the  green  mantle  of  the 

The  unprotected  protdiet  was  now  ^afle,  lay  down  upon  hb  bed  and  de- 

completely  exposed  to  the  attarits  of  his  coved  the  arassins,  who  besieged  ttc 

enemies.    Hb  only  lafbhr  was  in  flight,  house  of  hu  fhcnd.    Our  i^|dause  is 

and  had  not  the  tsAj  of  Medina  iMen  due  to  the  intrepidih'  of  the  youthftd 

friendly  to  hb  case,  the  religion  of  Islam  lealot,  even  though  be  was  lealous  ia 

would  have  been  crushea  in  the  bud.  &vour  of  error.    He  who  ia  wi^ngts 

The  fame  of  Mahomet,  however,  had  o^r  up  hu  lifs  in  defence  of  the  prin- 

extended  far  beyond  the  walls  of  hb  dples  ne  deems  correct,  has  made  ow 

native  town.      Distance,  bf  shrouding  important  step  towards  being  a  pia^ 

him  in  mystery,  increased  hu  influence,  diaracter;  he  has  the  mil  even  if  Iw 

While   he   was    scorned   at.— derided  have  not  the  ioimclcdge  to  be  virtuous 

' Mahomet,  in  flw  mean  time,  with  hu 

oimiirtDBity  of  d«iii9  Ib  a*  ■htiHikw  uA  of  faithftd  ftiend,  Abubeker.  escaped  to  the 

±:i:itti£3trhJ!Sh':SSK;2°S:i3S3  c«veomK>r,threerailesfr«mMeccfc 

■iiScirut.  as»  paMMtpnUhly  itoanakckric  and  there  hid  himself  three  days  treo 

•^'.^'SEii      "liSS"  Sr2L^*,w2?*'  iMpurxw*-    A  cherished  IraAtioii  «( 

LSniigl^lwtiJftoUnipJrFS^r^i!!^  the  Antbs  ststes.  that  the  punruers  ha*- 

ei\\t,tMtt.tmtpiae»»¥aii^  TstUiPtpimt  ing  arrived  Rt  the  mouth  Of  tlic oaw, 

8«  Birlf.  Art.  lljilBiMt,  m.  T.  I  Bd  FoBck,  Ht. 

ia^Jiwr.  Anli.p.  kSe. 
•lH]«.Pn.,n>.ii&l,p.«l.    AlKilMa.p.lL, 


UFE  OF  HAHOMET.  SI 

Biule  at  its  entrance,  and  hy  a  web  He  dow,  in  hit  own  penon,  combined 

which  a  sfHder  had  fortunately  woven  both  the  temporal^d  reliEimu  power ; 

•CTOH   it;   believinir  these  to   be   suf-  he  waa  general  of  hia  ainues,  the  judge 

ftcient  evidence  that  no  human  tieing  of  hb  people,  and  the  religious  pastor 

WM  wilhin,  they  desisted  from  all  further  of  his  flock  *.    And  «>  intense  was  the 

examinatioii.     Mahomet  and  Abubeker  devotion  of  his  followers,  that  hisapitlle, 

left  the  cave  upon  the  depajrture  of  their  A  hair  that  dropped  from  his  penon,the 

enemies,  and  after  a  toilsome  iouraey,  water  in  which  he  wanhed  himself,  n«e 

Arrived  in  safety  at  the  fiiendiy  city  of  all  carefully  collected  and  preserved  as 

Medina.     This  fliEhl  of  their  prophet  partaking  of  the  apostle's  holy  virtue, 

baa  become  the  Mussulmans'  sem..  lite  The  deputy  of  the  city  of  Mecca  beheld 

wetl   known  Htjdira  of  the  Mohad-  with  asConishment  this  blind  and  devoted 

taedan  nations*.  obedience  and  veneration.     "  I  hav« 

From  a  fugitive  Maliomet  became  a  seen,"  said  he  "  the  Chosroes  of  Persia, 

monarch;  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  and  the  Caesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did 

Medina,  than  he  found  himself  at  the  1  behold  a  king,  among  his  subjects  like 

head  of  an  amy  devoted  to  his  person,  Mahomet  among  hia  companions." 

otxrdient  to  his  will,  and  blind  believers  While  the  religion  of  Idamt  had 

in  his  holy  office.    Ihe  fugitives  Irani  more  to  fear  than  to  hope  from  persecu- 

Heoca,  aad  the  ouxUiariet  of  Medina,  tion,  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  breathed 

<the  two  partiea  into  whidi  Mahomet's  humility  and  tienevolaice.    "  Let  there 

fbllowen  were  now  divided)  gathered  beno  violence  in  religion,"  was  the  com- 

nound  their  chief,  and  with  friendly  mand  of  the  prophet  in  Mecca  % ;  but 

emulation  vied  with  each  other  in  obe-  in  Medina,  whoi  at  'tbe  bead  of  an 

dience  and  in  valtiur.     To  prevent  all  army,   and   able   to  eombal   with    his 

Jealousy  between  the  brethren,  Miihomet  enemies,  he  assumed  a  widely  diflerent 

wisely  tjave  each  one  a  friend  and  com-  tone.     "  O  true  believers  !   lake  your 

pcjuon  iiom  tlu  rival  hand  ;  each/ii^'-  necessary  precaution  a^^ainst  your  ene- 

ttre  had   [or  his  brother    one  of   Uie  mies^,   and  either  go  forth  Id  war  in 

aurHiarie*.    Their  fraternity  was  con-  separate  parties,  or  go  forth  all  together 

tinued  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  during  in  a  body.     .          .     Let  them,  Ihere- 

the  hfe  of  the  prophet  their  union  was  tore,  fight  for  the  religion  of  God,  who 

undisturbed  by  (be  voice  of  discord.  part  wiih  the  present  lile  in  exchange 

The  first  act  of  Mahomet  after  his  for  that  which  is  to  come ;  for  wboio- 

urival  at  Medina  shows  at  least  his  ever  fighlelh  for  the  religion  of  God, 

policy,  perhaps  his  devotion.    He  built  whetherhe  be  slain  orvictorious,wewill 

a  temple  in  which  he  might  celebrate  surely  giye  him  great  reward."     .     .    . 

the  offices  of  his  roligion,  and  publicly  "  And  when  the  months  wherun  ye  are 

a  and  preach  before  the  people.  The  not  allowed  to  attack  them,  ■'.  e.  \m- 

upon  which  this  temple  or  mosque  bebevers,  shall  be  passed,  kill  the  idota- 

was  built   belonged  to   two   orphans  ;  ters,  wheresoever  ye  shall  find  them, 

ailid  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  not  and  take  them  prisoners,  and  beside 

failed  to   assert  that  he  despoiled  the  them,  and  lay  wait  for  tliem  in  every 

helfdess  children  of  Iheir  property.   The  convenient  place  I|."    The   commands 

accusation,   however,   has   been  veiie-  of  the  prophet  were  followed  to  the  let- 

mentiy  denied,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  ler.    The  lirst  warUke  attempt  of  the 

tbal  in  a  stranger,  in  one  depending  bebevers  was,  nevertheless,  unsucce&s- 

■Btiivly  upon  pubbc  estimation  for  his      •  Kotm  e  i  n.  107 — ' ' 

defenn'.  it  would  have  been  the  height  ,  iiUm/'Tke^ropct'iiuiiiaf  ikt  ■'MobumiFdu 

of  impolicy  to  have  eommilted  such  an  ftiijioD.  wkii*  npufia  ih*  ™puBg  gr  4m'i»j 

act  at  such  a  time.    That  Mahomet  was  JJ^"^  S^J'^J.'"^"*  ^.K^.T*.  ^Mi 

a  deep  polilician,  no  one  has  doubted;  kloalolL  Miuninu.   -'TIv  Anlis  n^  i.  ilniv 

that   to   have  robbed   two  orphans  of  ^^l;„^''^J'^i^2^t^-^^'^,^'^i 

their  property  would  have  rendered  him  Eon™»ai«iie«llT-ri«  ud  fmoonncoiiMMiil. 

and  his  religion  unpopular  is,  we  think,  m»a-    (SikKoi,  o.s.  p.!*,)   Both  woni.s«T» 

C!i]u^y  indlspiitalile.      How  then  can  j^^^^""'"!""""-"""*'*'"™""™''" 

we  believe  hmi  to  have  erred  so  egre-  i  Ko™,c.  s.p.«. 

^iuusly  at  so  critical  a  moment  t?  J^ ''i^"n'^rnwia  '/fd^iii ^^.Twiirii 

•  Ht,lit%.  hiAimbic.  B«anAj*f.     Acwmll**  KorM,  c.  «.  p.  l«  j  MdSili'.nott. 

-  -■  -       -  Upv»Brf_l6ih  J»l^  A.B.Sa,  «  Korui,  c.  i.pp.  H».lM.t.^.(^<3S,   -nrnm- 

Stic.  Pi>.  BtM.  f.  m- 
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tui.  HihoDMt  hiving  leaniad  thai  & 
cmvui,  tha  property  of  the  bottik 
Kornsh,  wi*  on  tti  wif  from  Snu  to 
Mecea,  diipatohcd  his  nnde,  Hamu, 
with  a  pait;  of  thirly  hone  to  aaptora 


_. __    _  ._  hostile cntarpriH^ 

and  retuniid  wkhont  tho  ei-  -'-"-- •- 

On  the  plain  of  Bcdar,  Ml 

head  of  Ua  troopa,  eflkoad  the  ahune  of 


___  Jhcamvan, ^ 

to  Meoctt  and  Ktuuded  bv  Abu  SmAiyBii, 
with  betwesD  Qiirtar  mu  tottf  n.  oe- 
caaioned  tht  ooateat.      Tbe  of 

Mahomet  infiffned  Um  that  i 
and  apparently  eaafpr^waawiij 
(CTHsp.  He  adTanoed  with  a  (tan  j  - 
lowen  m  pnntiit  of  it;  bat  belbre  ua 
could  Ofenake  the  nnproteoted  band, 
Abu  SophyCn  had  tent  for  a  idnltai^e^ 
ment  tioni  Mecca.  A  troop,  itiitiirtin 
of  nine  hundred  and  tltj  men,  kaung 
whom  weie  tbe  diief  pereona  of  tbe  eity, 
mstantljr  Db^ti  the  nunmoni.  Maho- 
met WM  pofted  between  the  eanran 


than  threehimdred  and  thirteen  loldina, 
mounted  for  tbe  moat  part  on  eamda; 
•ome  few  <aeeording  to  some  antbon, 
not  more  ttum  two)  being  mounted  on 
hones.  Undismayed  by  this  dispaiily 
of  force,  Mahomet  determined  to  fry  the 
event  of  abattKtnd  risk  his  fbrtmie 
end  perh^w  bis  life  npon  the  contest 
The  troops  were  persuaded  to  esigage 
the  superior  forces  9f  tbe  enemy,  end 
for  the  present  to  abwidon  the  tempting 
prise  of  Aba  Sopl^lo's  ridi  ear«van. 
Mahomet  animtted  them  by  his  prayers, 
and  m  the  name  of  the  Most  High  pro- 
mised them  certain  Tietoiy.  Howerer 
assured  be  nught  have  been  ofdiriiie 
assistance,  he  was  careful  to  M  s%  no 


entrenchment  was  made*  to  

flank  of  his  troop,  and  a  livulet  flowed 
past  the  nmt  he  had  cbosra  fiur  faii  en- 
campment, and  fumisbed  bit  annywi^ 
a  constant  supply  ofwator.  When  the 
enemr  wpesred  descending  Ihnn  the 
bills,  MsJMunet  ordered  his  soUanto 
the  attadi;  but  beftn  the  aitmes 
couU  engaffE,  three  combatanta,  Ali,  AJ 
Hsreth,  ai3  Hanua,  on  the  side  of  the 
ModemM,  and  three  of  the  Koreish, 
Joined  in  linglB  cooflioL  Ihe  Moslem 
warrion  were  victoTiooB,  and  thus  gave 
to  both  amuet  a  presage  of  tbe  ooming 
^aslik.Mi«Saaii,«.t,fklC~~^ 


three  thousand  angeU  • ;  but  when  his 
army  Bppc tired  towaver,heitBrt«d&om 
his  place  of  prayer,  mounted  a  homt 
and  flininnK  a  hanilful  of  dust  into  ftp 
^r,  exclumiag,  "  Mey  their  faces  b« 
confounded,"  rushed  upon  the  enasy. 
Fanaticism  rendered  his  foUowen  is- 
vi  i^ible ;  the  numerous  forces  nf  IbK 
Kureish  were  unable  to  break  Iheiinb 
o'  'esist  the  furious  attacks  of  )ns  con- 
it;  soidiera.  They  fted,  leativ  ' 
SBv  foty  of  their  principal  officers  iW 
DDOn  (he  field,  and  seventy  prisooenia 
:hand;  of  the  enemy*.  Of  the  Mm-  , 
»,  only  fourteen  were  slain  :  ihi  ' 
I  les  of  the  slaughtered  wttrriors  hsn 
b  1  handed  down  to  postmly,  and  en- 
ruued  among  the  list  of  pioas  miilvn, 
^  >m  the  faithful  Mussulman  il  tsoictil 
tu  worship.  The  victorious  army  rtrijk- 
fjed  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enenuei, 
I  Jted,  and  threw  them  into  a  wdl. 
A  nore  convincing  proof  of  their  bar- 
1  ly  and  ignorance  could  not  have 
bi  1  desired.  The  child  in  his  atiRr 
b  's  the  inanimate  object  of  his  da- 
pjcosure ;  the  savnge.  equally  igmirut, 
and  unable  to  conceive  the  Hfrless 
corse  wholly  destitute  of  will  and 
consciousness,  satis6e3  his  ferocious 
vengeance,  and  exercises  lus  brutal  in- 
penuily  on  the  inanimate  trunk  of  hu 
1  srsary.  Only  two  of  the  prisoners, 
lii.n'ever,  were  sacrificed  1o  the  anper  of 
the  prophet.  Al  Nodsr,  and  Okba,  at 
I  command,  suffered  de*Ui  by  the 
1  1  of  Ali,  tjie  remainder  were  afTer- 
s  ds  ransomed  by  theirrelaJions.  Part 
oi    he  caravan  Vi-ns  captured,  but  Om 

?iter  portion  arrived  safely  at  Heoeaf. 
spoils,  honever,  arising  from  lbs 
ruiiiom  of  the  prisoners,  andthe  pastjsl 

ider  of  ttie  caravan,  amoontM  to  s 
V  tiderable  sum  ;  the  fifth  part  takiw 
foi  the  prophet's  share,  being  no  l<9S 
tl     1  twenty  thousand  dirhems  of  sitver^ 

he  Moslems  now  hopeil  lo  remain  ■! 

:e ;  and  for  some  time  their  expeeU- 
uu   s  were  fulfilled.   Tradition  says  that 


im  or  HABouir.  n 

tti  diatiirtwr  of  this  bnr  iranquillily  UnaorthfltMDijrwuqnkUfdlMrcUrM, 

VM  B  Jew,  the  son  of  Xl-Aihntf.  I^  and  an  ioituit  and  mv  fiotory  M«iiMd 

saneCaab;  whaU-ingapoit,  depintd  abouttocrowntbee(Rntaof0MM«laa 

IntouchiDi:  verKs  I  he  000^107  fate  (rf  troops.    At  this  monMirt  tin  archari  ia 

those  enemies  of  Maibomrt  who  M  at  tba  rear,  impelled  by  tht  hope  of  jdiuw 

tfia  battle  of  Beder,  ikiid  had  the  haidi-  d«,  deterted  their  atatioii,  ana  Mattand 

feood  lo  Biiig  his  pitanM  to  the  peopit  ttianudves  onrer  the  fidd.    Khiled,  aa 

-within  Ihe  woJU  of  Madma.    HaSomat,  anwrienoed    geiMral  of  the   KortMu 

when  informed  of  CaAb'a  ecaiduat,  ex-  aenad  the  fitTOorable  qipoTtuniW  ;  and 

Blaieaed,  "  Who  will  ileli*ermefromtht  foricmilTcfaarging  the  army  of  Mahomet 

■on  of  Al-Aahrar?"    A  ready  Initru-  on  the  flank,  diipersed  their  dinmlgred 

nentwunotwantingtUobanmed.the  and  uiwuarded  flanki,  and  turned  the 

BM  (t  M"— *— "1    aniweted,  "  I,  O  fate  of  the  day.    The  loldifen  of  Maho* 

Af*f**  tt  Ood,  will  rid  vou  of  him."  met  b^an  to  Eire  my  in  every  dirao- 

CMbwaa  aoon  after  minoared  by  Ho-  tioo;  Khiled  c^ed  aloud  that  Habomct 


Jtn.    War  The  tnvnihet  andmOorod  in  rafai  to 

ily  renewed  *.  nlly  nil  oi^an  troops :  he  fbngltt  with 

In  the  next  ^ear,  the  thiid  of  the  detperate  Tslonr ;  exposed  his  person, 

Bcjin.  the  Korauh  assembled  an  army  where  the  danger  appeared  greateat  g 

flCtfaraa  thousand  mm,  mider  the  com-  was  wounded  in  Ihelaoe  by  a  javdiiit 

■and  of  Aba  Oo^vfta,  and  proceeded  had  two  of  hi*  teeth  beaten  out  by  » 

to  besiege  the  prophet  in  Hie  d^  of  stone;  was  thrown  bom  hi*  faorss,  aod 

Medina,    Mahomet  detennined  to  await  would  ineritably  have  beea  riaia,  but 

die  attack  witlun  the  waBsof  tbed^.  for  the  determined  valonr  of  afewdiOMU 

Bis  Ibrmer  viotory,  htnmer,  had  too  adherents,  who  Nscuad  him  ftom  ttie 

Bnch  elated  his  troops  to  allow  them  to  throng,  and  t)ore  Inm  away  to  a  {Aaee  of  * 

pursue  tlu*  pmdent  eourta.    They  de-  safh^.  Thedaywasutteriyloat- sercn^ 

manded  ef  lite  prophet  to  be  lad  oat  to  of  his  toldim  were  slain,  and  n*  r^a- 

battle,  and  he  anwiicly  yielded  to  ttatir  tation  was  m  immin«it  pcriL     His  fd> 

clamorous  suppUealioa    Impdlad  also  hmcr*  murmured,  and  assarted  that  Ifaa 

hj  the  same  ardour  Siat  m«tn«*wi«H  Ut  win  of  Ihe  Lord  had  not  beeo  revealed 

follower*,  ha  unwatOy  pnnpsed  Own  to  him,  since  Us  confldnt  predictioB  et 

eertain  victoiT.    Hie  nrophetiD  powers  success  had  been  followed  by  ngnal  d»- 

of  the  Apostle  of  Ood  were  to  oe  cstU  feat    Ibepro^wt  threw  Om  name  opon 

mated  t^  the  event    Mahomet  In  evay  thaiinsof  nbiM^)  thaanger-of  tU 

cncoonter  seema  to  Han  MaiJiBrted  Itt  Lord,  he  said.  Bad  taOaa  -upon  thsDi,  in 

a  high  degree  the  talMts  of  a  ganaral ;  eonseanence  of  thrir  iccuii^.     The 

bis  troops  were  aiwf  amnged  in  the  Lord  nad  detcn^Md  to  tiy  who  w«« 

Mamer^test  suited  to  the  oeeason,  and  the  true  bdlev«s,  who  Om  fiuthkea. 

he  mi^  billy  assert  tbnt  he  owed  lus  -DidyehnagfaiethatyeshoaldeaterPa- 

snecess  as  mnoh  to  his  own  iittelleat  as  radiaa,  when  as  yet  God  knew  mrt  tboae 

to  the  valour  of  hi*  t<Uitn,     In  the  among  yoa  who  (inigfat  sbenooOsIy  in 

present  instance,  his  snty,  conristing  of  his  cause ;  nor  knew  tttoce  who  pen»> 

■boot  one  thousand  men,  was  advait-  veredwithpabenoeV    Br  these  miser- 

tageously  posted  on  the  dediviV  of  *  aUe  shifts  he  eadeaYonred  to  excuse  fho 

■Mnntain,  near  Ohad,  fonr  Bdlsa  from  fslsity  of  Us  propbeey.    Abn  So^^tn, 

ISadina.   Three  standards  wen  conftded  however,  did  not  pursoe  lu*  soecese. 

«adi  one  to  «  ei^arate  tribe.  wUle  the  Eastan  warOm  depends  upon  so  many 

great  standard  wu  Dsnied  bafcra  the  efaanMS,  that  to  account  for  tt^  itnnwa 

prophet  hinuelf;  and  a  ohoaen  band  0(  n^en  is  impossible.    latheeast  t&« 

ftfty  arehen  were  itatioBad  !■  the  rear  armr  that  this  week  is  vietoriooi,  mav 

Willi  perempton  orden  to  lemaia  ft«^  by  the  next  be  melted  away  and  disposed. 

tiU  commanded  to  the  attack  by  Hlhm  IVy  bad  not  than,  and  they  have  not 

nettiiroseir.    Tim  iiiiiJIiil  1  iiiiiaiiiiiial  now,  ai^ntodeofregoUrwDfare.    No 

by  the  Moslems  eharpng  down' the  UIl,  pro^iionlaiMMlefn-  a  long  and  eonli- 

and  tweaking  throagfatheeaeB9*araiiks.  nned  jdan  of  operations.  Adistantond, 

Victory  or  Paradise  was  Ihe  reward  pro>  to  be  attained  17  mease  of  a  scries  of 

■Bsed  by  Hsbomet  to  bis  ecddien,  and  iBsny  interrening  actiMa,  is  never  ooa- 

tbey  (trovs  with  (tantie  enthusla«n  to  eetred  tiy  an  eastern  gmwol*    Ho  as- 

Obtain  the  expected  recwapenee.    Tlia  sembles  a  number  of  soldiera,  and  with 
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his  tumultuary  army  hastens  to  a  general  his  determination  of  assaultiiiiB:  bit  lit- 

conflict.    If  successful  enough  to  anni-  tive  city,  and  to  accept  the  peaceful  ofiRers 

hiiate  his  enemy  by  one  blow,  the  object  of  his  countrymen.    A  truce  of  ten  yeazs 

of  his  enterprise  is  attained  ;  if  not,  it  was  consequently  concluded  between  the 

must  be  rereired  to  another  and  more  prophet  and  the  Koreish. 

favourable  opportunity.     To  keep  his  Two  years  had  hardly  elapsed  when 

army  in  the   field,  to  feed,  pay,  and  Mahomet  accused  the  people  of  Mecca 

clothe  them  during  a  year's  campaign,  of  a  breach  of  their  engagement  When 

seems  almost  impossible.    Tlie  different  a  man  is  really  desirous  of  qoanrelling* 

armies  of  the  Arabs  were  bands  hastily  a  pretext  is  never  wanting.    He  was 

summoned  on  some  sudden  emergency ;  now  strong,  and  his  enemies  were  vreak. 

impelled  by  the  hope  of  plunder  they  His  superstitious  reverence  for  the  citf 

readily  followed  to  the  field ;  when  de-  of  his  nativity,  and  for  the  temple  it 

feated  of  their  ol)ject,  they  as  readily  contained,  served  also  to  influence  his 

dispersed  determination  for  war.    The  time  since 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  year  the  concluding  of  the  truce  had  been 
war  was  again  renewed,  and  Mahomet  skilfuUy  employed  in  seducing  the  ad- 
was  now  successful  The  mode  in  herentsofthe  Koreish,  and  convertii^ 
which  he  freed  himself  from  one  of  his  to  his  religion  the  chief  citizens  of 
opponents  at  this  period,  deserves  to  be  Mecca.  AVith  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
recorded.  Being  informed  that  So-  men,  he  marched  to  besiec^  it,  and  no 
phy.4nthe  son  of  Khuled  was  collecting  sooner  did  he  appear  before  the  walls, 
men  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him,  than  the  city  surrendered  at  discretion. 
he  ordered  Abdo'llah  the  son  of  Abu  Sophyan,  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Onais  surnamed  Dhu'l-Malldhrat,  that  Mahomet  and  his  religion,  presented  the 
is,  a  man  ready  to  undertake  anything,  keys  of  the  city  to  the  conqneror;  and 
to  assassinate  Sophyan.  Abdo*llah  yiddingtotheargumentsenmroedbythe 
obeyed  his  prophet's  commands,  and  scimitar  of  the  furious  Omar,  he  bowed 
murdered  Sophyan  in  the  valley  of  down  before  the  prophet,  and  acknow- 
Orsa.  He  immediately  returned  to  ledged  him  to  be  the  aposde  of  God. 
Mahomet,  who  upon  hearing  the  sue-  Mahomet,  though  a  conqueror,  and  an 
cess  of  his  enterprise,  gave  him  in  sign  impostor,  was  not  cruel ;  his  anger  was 
of  his  friendship  the  cane  which  he  directed  rather  a^inst  the  gods  of  his 
usually  carried^.  country,  than  its  inhabitants.    He  de- 

Wc  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  stroyed  the  whole  of  the  idols,  but  exe- 

to  enumerate  the  vanous  battles  fought  cuted  no  more  than  three  men  and  two 

by  Mahomet  during  the  five  succeed-  women  belonging  to  the  party  of  his 

ing   years.      Suffice    it   to    say,    that  enemies.     The  chiefs  of  the  Koreish 

according  to  the  computation  of  some  prostrated  themsdves  before  him,  and 

authors,  no  less  than  twenty- seven  ex-  earnestly  demanded  mercy  at  his  hands. 

peditions    were    undertaken,  in  which  **  What  mercy  can  you  expect  from  the 

he    personally    commanded ;     and  in  man  whom  you  have  wronged  ?"  ex- 

which  nine  pitched  battles  were  fought  f.  claimed  Mahomet,  in  reply  to  their  sup- 

D  uring  the  same  period,  he  was  besieged  plication.  "  We  confide  m  the  generosily 

in  Medina,  by  the  implacable  Koreish;  of  our  kinsman.**  "You  shall  not  confide 

but,  by  his  own  skill,  and  the  bravery  in  vain,"  was  the  politic,  perhaps  gene- 

of  his  troops,  he  repelled  all  their  attacks,  rous,  reply  of  the  impostor,  "fie  gone ; 

and  eventually  dissolved  the  confederacy  you  are  safe :  you  are  firee.**    Hhiey  were 

into  which  they  had  entered  with  the  thenceforth  left  unmolested,  and  pUoes 

neighbouring  tribes.    In  the  sixth  year  of  honour  and  trust  were  still  confided 

of  the  Hejira,  with   fourteen  hundred  to  their  care  •. 

men,  he  meditated  what  he  asserted  We  have  now  reached  the  period  at 
to  be  a  peaceful  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  which  the  religion  of  Mahomet  may  be 
temple  of  Mecca.  Entrance  into  the  considered  to  have  htea  permanently 
city  being  refused  by  the  people,  the  settled.  The  conquest  of  Mecca  and  of 
prophet,  in  his  anger,  determined  to  the  Koreish  was  the  signal  for  the  sub- 
force  his  way.  At  this  critical  junc-  mission  of  the  rest  of  Arabian.  The 
ture  an  ambassador  was  dispatched  from  events  of  the  prophet's  after  life  rfttt, 
Mecca  to  demand  a  peace.  The  policy  therefore,  to  possess  an  interest  tar  an 
of  Mahomet  induced  him  to  lay  aside  European  reader.    They  were,  for  the 

•  Gag.  Vie.  de  M»h.  rol.  i.  p.  37-k  •  Mod.  UniT.  Hist  b.  1,  e.  1,  n.  171. 

t  bale.  Pre.  Due.  a.  8.:>.    68.  t  l<Uim  b,  1,  e.  1. 1>.  ISL 
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;p«rtiiinl:f«peditioiisiuideitakai  to  three  dramchs  of  silver;  Mahomet 
§m  toe  purpoee  of  reducmg  the  petty  heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  de- 
Mm  who  still  resisted  his  authority ;  mand,  and  thanked  his  ere^titor  that  he 
mad  wen  all  of  them  eventually  success-  had  accused  him  in  this  world  rather 
AiL  The  mftuence  and  religion  of  Ma-  than  at  the  day  of  judgment***  He 
booet  coDtiiiiied  r^ndly  to  extend :  his  enfranchised  his  slaves,  and  quietly 
dtfBeultitt  ffore  over;  and  the  hour  of  awaited  the  approach  of  death.  The 
faii  prosperity  has  nothing  to  instruct  or  violence  of  his  lever,  howevar,  rendered 
to  amm  the  ffeneral  remr.  Between  him  delirious,  and  during  one  of  his 
the  1^01^  of  liecea  and  the  period  of  paroxysms  he  demanded  pen  and  ink, 
hie  death*  not  more  than  three  years  to  compose  or  dictate  a  divine  book. 
elapied.  In  that  short  period  he  had  Omar,  who  was  watching  his  dying 
diMrmred  the  idols  of  Arabia ;  had  ex-  n^oments,  refused  his  request,  lest  the 
tended  his  conquests  to  the  borders  of  expiring  prophet  might  dictate  anything 
the  Greek  andTersian  empires;  had  that  should  supersede  the  Koran.  The 
rendered  bis  name  formidable  to  those  traditions  of  his  vrives  and  conipaniona 
once  mighty  kingdoms  ;  had  tried  his  relate  that  at  the  hour  of  his  death  he 
arms  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  maintained  the  same  character  he  had 
the  farmer,  and  defeated  them  in  a  des-  borne  through  life.  He  declared  that 
perate  encounter  at  Muta.  His  throne  Gabriel  visited  him,  and  respectfully 
was  now  firmly  established,  and  an  im-  asked  permission  to  separate  nis  som 
petus  given  to  the  Arabian  nations,  that  firom  ms  body.  The  prophet  granted 
m  a  few  years  induced  them  to  invade,  his  request,  and  the  agonies  of  death 
and  enabled  them  to  subdue,  a  great  came  upon  him.  The  blooming  Ayesha* 
portion  of  the  g^obe.  India,  Persia,  the  best  bdoved  of  Ms  wives,  hung  ten- 
the  Greek  empire,  the  whole  of  Asia  derly  over  her  expiring  husband ;  her 
Minor,  Egypt,  Barbery,  and  Spain,  were  knee  sustained  his  droopine  head  as 
reduced  bv  their  victorious  arms.  And  he  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor  ;  she 
although  Mahomet  did  not  live  to  see  watched  with  trembling  anxiety  his 
such  mighty  conquests,  he  laid  the  first  changing  countenance,  and  heard  the 
foundations  of  this  wide-spreading  do-  last  broken  sounds  of  his  voice.  Re- 
minion,  and  established  over  the  whole  covering  from  a  swoon,  into  which  the 
of  Arabia,  and  some  parts  of  Syria,  the.  a^ny  of  his  pains  had  thrown  him, 
religion  he  had  founded.  with  a  calm  and  steady  gaze,  he  raised 
One  year  before  the  taking  of  Mecca,  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  with  fUterhig 
Mahomet  had  l)eenpoi8onedhy  a  Jewish  accents  exclaimed, — '*  O !  Grod,  pardon 
female  iCt  Chaibar.  From  the  efiects  of  mv  sins.  Yes,  I  come  among  my  fellow 
this  poison  he  is  supposed  never  after-  labourers  on  high.**  He  then  sprinkled 
wards  to  have  recovered.  Day  by  day  his  face  with  water,  and  quieUv  expired, 
he  visibly  declined,  and  at  the  end  of  At  Medina,  in  the  very  chamber  where 
four  years  after  that  event,  and  in  the  he  breathed  his  last^  the  piety  of  his 
uxty-third  year*  ofhis  age,  it  was  evident  votaries  deposited  his  remains,  and 
that  his  life  was  hastening  to  a  dose,  erected  over  them  a  simple  and  un- 
Some  time  previous,  he  vras  ocmsdous  adorned  monument  t.  Medina,  on  ac^ 
of  the  approach  of  death,  and  m^  it  count  of  the  precious  relics  of  the 
with  firmness  and  composure.  Till  prophet,  has  become  sacred  in  the  eyes 
within  thiee  days  of  his  end,  he  regulariy  of  all  Moslem  nations,  and  holds  the 
performed  the  service  of  his  churdi,and  second  place  among  the  cities  of  the 
preached  to  his  people.  " '  If  there  be  earth.  And  the  pious  pilgrim  on  his 
any  man,*  said  the  prophet  from  the  way  to  Mecca  increases  the  worth  of  his 
pulpit,  '  whom  I  have  UBJustlyseouiged,  pilgrimage  if  he  turn  aside  to  visit  also 
1  submit  my  own  hack  to  the  lash  id  the  city  which  contains  the  ashes  of 
retaliation.    Have  I  aspersed  the  repii*  Mahomet 

talion  of  any  Mussulman  ?  let  him  pro-  Sect.  IV. — With  the  succeeding  re- 
claim my  faults  in  the  fiice  of  the  ooo-  volutions  of  the  Arabian  empire  our 
gnwtwn.    Hss  any  one  bew  despoiled      •  Gibbon,  c.  50.  p.  144. 

of  his  goods  ?  the  little  which  I  possess  t  Conceniiif  tlM  ab^rd  stories  of  the  luuigiBf 

shall  compensate  the  interest  and  prin-  2f»  J^  MaWet  w«  »h*ii  say  noihmf .  par  »p»e« 

•-.-1  ^^  Xl.-.    A^UA  »       cv...*  «««ld^    •  loiBf  too  precious  to  be  spent  IB  wwli  idle  ditcuwoBt. 

opal  Of  the    Oetn.           Yes,    rcpued    a  To  tluwe  who  we  desinms  of  infonnatMM  o«  this 

voice  from  the   crowd,  *Iam  entitled  point,we  reeoBmend  the  article  MAHonST.wBajle, 

Bote  OIK  Niebabr  sajrs*  **  the  toaiL  is  of  plain  sMwoa 

•  ---^--— —---.—----■—— ——  work,  ta  tlia  form  of  a  cbest ;  aad  this  is  all  tk« 

•  i>al|fcnitfn.  PMiillrttilMwp.  13L  BMmoBtat.**  TraTtls,  c.  68,  p.  9S.  Ftak.  CoU. 
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present  purpoie  lifts  no  eonnexion.  Our  form  of  administrsHoii  tbia  IIm  miiftl 

task  is  nnished  at  the  death  of  Maho-  despotism    of  oriental    nations,   even 

met,  and  all  that  now  remains  for  us  to  for  the  central  goremment,  need  not 

perform  is  to  estimate  his  character.  excite  our  astonishment    For  altfaotHdi 

Mahomet  found  his  countrymen  living  superior    to    his    countrymen   in   fle 

under  cerfain  institutions,  following  a  c[uaHfications    requisite   to    lead  and 

certain  code  of  morals  and  of  law,  and  impose  upon  a  barfoarous  people,  he 

professing  a  certain  rude  religion.  These  was   possessed   of  little  really  uecAd 

mstitutions,  through  his  instrumentality,  knowledge.     He   had  just  arrived  it 

all  underwent  a  material  alteration.    Did  that  de^-ee  of  knowledge  which  len- 

he  by  this  alteration  improve  the  situa-  ders  a  man  sensible  of  the  neoesaify  of 

tion  of  his  countrymen  ?  and  if  so,  to  some  government  *  of  some^  person  to 

what  extent  did  he  improve  it  ?    These  lead  the  armies  of  his  nation  in  war,  and 

are  the  questions  by  which  his  worth  to  adjudge  their  differences  in  peace ; 

must  be  judged ;  and  they  can  be  fully  beyond  dis  he  had  made  no  advanotf 

and  fairly  answered,  only  when  we  have  He  knew  not  that  the  same  cireom- 

carefully  examined  the  institutions  he  stances  which  render  a  governor  necM- 

framed  as  they  severallv  regard  the  go-  sary,  create  aim  a  necessity  that  somt 

vemment,  the  laws,  the  religion,  the  securities  should  exist  ai^ainst  the  abuse 

morals  and  the  manners  of  his  country-  of  power  by  the  governor  himielt    If 

men.    By  summing  up  his  excellencies  he  was  thus  ignorant,  hia  merits  as  a 

and  defects  in  each  and  all  of  these  de*  legislator  were  of  the  lowest  deserip* 

partments,  we  shall  alone  be  able  to  tion;  ifhe  were  not,  hewascolpahlyin* 

estimate  the  public  character  of   the  different. 

man.  His  private  character  must  be  The  glare  and  pomp  of  constant  vie* 
judfi^ed  by  his  adherence  to  those  rules  toiy,  and  wide-spreading  oonquMti,  are 
of  morality  which  his  people  adopted,  too  often  able  to  attract  the  adnuratiott, 
and  which  his  own  jud^ent  afterwards  and  to  disturb  the  judgment  of  tibe  Un- 
approved, torian.    Whenever  a  nation  haa  ben 

The  government  of  his  country  Ma-  induced  to  unite  its  eneiigiee^  and  to 
hornet  left  as  faulty  as  he  found  it  direct  them  to  the  anneyanoe  and  de- 
Previous  to  his  mission  the  people  had  struction  of  its  neighbours,  it »  oanaDy 
been  subject  to  the  sway  of  powerful  thought  that  its  govemmcot  hai  of  ne- 
nobles,  whose  dominion  was  uncon-  cessity  been  improved,  and  its  P^o^ 
trolled  either  by  established  forms  of  rendered  happy  and  prosperous.  To 
covemmcnt,  or  by  established  laws,  him,  however,  who  wm  eoofly  investi- 
The  petty  despotisms  of  the  nobles  were  gate  the  causes  of  a  nation*s  ptosfwrity, 
l)y  Mahomet  ilnited  under  one  head ;  but  war,  in  every  shape,  most  appear  the 
the  rude  mind  of  the  barbarian  was  most  tremendous  of  hanian  niiseries. 
unable  to  conceive  any  other  means  of  The  happiness  of  a  people  depends  npon 
governing  his  distant  provinces  than  to  means  of  enjoyment,  which,  in  by  te 
delegate  his  own  despotic  power  to  the  the  greater  number  of  casn,  are  the 
governors  he  appointed  to  rule  over  produce  of  industry :  industry  emplmd 
them.  The  separate  provinces,  there-  in  deriving  from  the  soil  the  prodoofaons 
fore,  though  they  now  owed  obedience  of  nature,  and  fashioning  them  for  use 
to  one  and  the  same  distant  monarch,  according  to  our  several  vrants  and  de- 
were,  nevertheless,  niled  as  before,  each  sires.  But  the  devastations  of  war  <fis- 
by  its  own  petty  despot.  Supported  by  turb  the  peaceful  vocations  of  the  hi- 
the  authority  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  dustrious  artisan  and  agriculturist;  its 
influenced  in  his  private  manners,  in  ez|)enses  swallow  up  ue  piodnee  of 
his  expenditure  and  in  his  pubhc  con-  their  labour ;  that  wtuch  ought  to  be 
duct,  by  the  example  of  his  sublime  employed  in  reproduction  is  thnnrn 
original,  the  petty  tyrant  lost  no  particle  away  in  the  maintenance  of  annss; 
of  his  mischievousness ;  oppression,  as  and  while  the  glory  of  the  nation  is  in- 
before,  was  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  creased,  while  the  wreath  ofvictorfi8»  by 
multitude*.  vul^  admiration,  placed  upon  the  bvows 

That  Mahomet  established  no  other  of  its  warriors,  the  people  are  ndwsd 
,„,  to  starving  aixl  the  tnomphs  of  tns 

•  A  more  abomiBBble  nee  of  governors  nerer  ex-  SUCCCSSful  general  are  pUTchased  by  tbS 

ut«d  than  tke  lieateiiuits  of  the  Caliph.,  who  ene-  misCty    of  millioUS.     ThOSC  WhO   DCVe 

cffdfd  Mahomet.    A  history  of  their  cnirlueii  mar  a/1m;JLrl    ♦u*   w.:~U4^    ^              _*         *Ti. 

be  (cund  in  Ockleys  HUl.  of  the  Saracens,  yoL  if  ^^°^  the  DJJghty  COnquesU    of   ths 

reiffn  of  MoAwiyah  L  Arab  prophet  havo  seldom  been  at  the 
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fiidiw  Is  leuii  whether  the  p^«  of  might  have  been  expeeM,  tiM^  wo*' 

Anb»  were  made  hitppy  by  thrntecon-  connected  intiinsldr  wHh  Mfthomet^ 

^uesU,  or  whether  the  nntions  subdued  itamedtate  interestf ;  keK  ooEOpoied  for 

by  his  victorious  axais  had  tMr  welfare  the  momentary  lemce ;  theyaMnmedno 

inoreased  by  having  Ihnir  fields  overrun,  Mpiiar  form ;  and  posaeraed  few  of  the 

and  their  towns  destroyed  by  his  fero-  requisitet  to  a  complete  and  accurate 

dous  followers.  What  is  usually  termed  bodyoflawa.    These  frtu;ments,  aa  w« 

the  increaxed  national  erealness  of  Ara-  have  before  stated,  were,  %  the  ancceed- 

bia,  that  is.  its  incrcasoi  power  of  sub-  ing  caliphs,  collected  into  one  volume, 
ih  the  form  of  the  piesent  Koran. 

The  wlwle  is  iBvlded  into  one  hundred 
iodftpUrteen  portions,  Vrhidi  may  pro- 

ptriy  be  tenned  tAt^lert;  and  tbeae 

n*  Conn  mrnk  be  eomddered  aa  the  again  into  smaller  diviiions,  which  may 
code  tf  li»i,  religion,  aod  monditr,  imt  equal  propria^  be  called  vtrtet. 
lAaA  Ifahomet,  m  hii  eharftoter  at  There  is  not  the  aUghteet  ^iproxnna- 
ItgUator,  promu^ed  to  the  people  of  fion  to  anr  thing  like  deugn  or  method 
Arabia,  It  ocmtsm*  almost  every  tiling  in  either  tne  buier  or  the  raialler  din- 
he  left  betund  him  in  the  shape  of  pre-  doni.  Nathbr  the  time  at  whni.  tb^ 
tMfit  and  inatniction ;  and  such  as  it  is,  were  revealed,  nor  the  matter  tbtj  con- 
wassqmoeedbyhim,  andisstillthou^t  tain,  was  the  rule  by  which  tbMwse 
by  hiafcUowos,  to  comprise  all  the  m-  snwtged ;  tiwy  wore,  in  fact,  nmwn 
tomationtiutt  is  requisite  for  the  happi-  together  without  order  or  meaning. 
neaa  of  mankind.  "  It  mart  be  re-  The  divisiona  of  the  chapters  also  are 
attriced.  that,  aa  the  Alcoran  is  among  equally  faat^.  '  One  verse  has  seldom, 
fln  Hmsuhaans  the  only  book  of  law,  any  cposedon  with  flie  preceding  ;  and 
it  conMqnentty  compreliends  all  their  the  same  subject  is  in  no  caw  oon- 
cnil,  tad,  to  speak  according  to  our  tinned  for  a  doten  verses  in  suocesnoB: 
mrn  pfaraaedogy,  all  their  canon  laW.  each  one  appears  an  isolated  precept  car 
And  as  M  oomfvehends  also  the  truths  exclamation ;  the  tendeotrr  of  wtudi  it 
wlikh  tbey  o<^bt  to  believe,  it  follows  Is  difficult,  the  pertinence  uipossiUe,  to 
flMt  kdodor  in  the  law  is,  according  to  discover. 

theoi,  a  doetor  in  theol<^,  and  that  the        The  fint  lune  ti^  will  convey  to 

two  pnrffemona  of  law  and  theology  are  the  reader  a  fair  coweption  of  the  lUll 

■moDBl  dMB  inseparable.  m  airangement  and  aomenclahire  mqin- 

"  "aim  lanV,  upon  which  is  founded  all  feried  by  the  prophet* a  foUowera. 
the  theology  and  all  the  jurisprudence        1.  The  Preface.  3.  The  Cow.  3.  The 

of  tbe  Uniwliliiiiiiii.  is  then  comprised  Family  of  Iram.    4.  Women.    5.  T^ 

m  tlH  Koran,  in  the  same  manner  that  ble.     6.  Cattle.     7.  Al  Araf.     8.  The 

ttie  bnr  of  ttie  Jews  is  comprised  in  the  Spoils.    9.    The  Declaration  of  Immu- 

nfttBodaoTMoses*."  mty. 

Wlm  Mahomet  Srat  laid  dum  to        The  language  of  the  book,  if  we  may 

Mac  inpiration,  he  cunningly  eon-  judge  by  the  translations  we  poraess,  u 

tr^red  to  obtain  in  reaUty  the  power  of  by  no  means  superior  to  its  arrange- 

oddng  laws:    In  name,  indeed,  he  was  ment.    Tbe  Arabtana  themselves  de- 

bH  Um  instrtmient  by  which  the  divine  dare  it  to  be  berond  competition.    No- 

Itereei  ware  made  known  to  the  world,  thing  inferior  to  tbe  divini^,  say  they. 

He  ialbTmed  his  follower,  and  they  be-  eouU  have  eomposed  tocb  magnificent 

keved  him,  that  in  the  seventh  heaven  sentences.     Hahomet  himsdf  was  so 

thH«  bad  been  from  everlasting  a  large  convinced  of  the  beauty  of  his  style, 

bttt,  eaDed  the  preterpal    table,    on  that  be  boldly  advanced  its  perfection  as 

ikidt  wen  reoonled  the  commands  of  tbe  rOost  strilting  proof  of  the  authea- 

l»  Atadghty.    From  this  table  a  copy  ticity  of  his  mission.    **  liw  Konuiists, 

Iml  been  taken,  and  conveyed  by  the  or   persons   attached   to   the    Koran, 

■pi  Qdiriel  to  the  bwest  heaven,  on  find  notbinr  eloquent  or  exceDent  out 
tM  ^gU  o(  the  dMiu  dserwe.  From  of  the  Book.  They  assert  that  Lebid. 
feiieapy,  as  Mahomet's  neoeisities  re-  one  of  the  most  nmons  poets  of  ttie 
^■rcd,  bragments  were  conveyed  by  b-  Arabs,  became  a  convert  upon  the  read- 
Umatian  to  the  prophet,  and  t>y  bim  ing  of  three  or  firar  vesws  of  ttte  seeoBd 
WBe  announced  to  his  followers.    As    chapter,  which  be  believed  jnimitahlt 

• in  thdr  style.    .These  Koranista  ara 

•iiVwhrfat.Hb.oriat.MiPH.  great  enaniet  to  Oa  pUbwopfan.  par- 
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ticularlv  to  metaphysicians  and  school-  adoration,  believes  evidently  fai  a  ain^ 

men.    They  condemn  both  Averroes  and  god;  but  no  one  can  say  that  he  be- 

Avicenna,  the  two  greatest  ornaments  of  fieves  in  the  only  true  God.    His  god  k 

Moslemism ;  and  also  Plato  and  Aris-  a  phantasy,  and  may  be  a  terrible  phan- 

totle*/*    We  suspect,  however,  that  the  tasy.    The  ignorant  savage  may  Uncf. 

Arabians  are  as  ignorant  of  style  as  of  him  a  being  endowed,  not  with  mild  and 

method.    Rhapsody  is  in  no  place  less  merciful,  but  malignant  and  reveogefoL 

desirable  than  in  a  body  of  laws.    The  qualities.  If  to  this  savaee  there  should 

expression  of  a  law  should  be  precise,  come  some  eloquent  but  oalf-instnicted 

clear,  complete,  and  brief.    It  would  be  philanthropist,  who  should  teach  him. 

diiSicult  to  discover  any  of  these  qualities  that,  instead  of  one  such  tenible  Divi- 

in  any  portion  of  the  Koran.    To  an  nity,  there  were  two,  whose  pleasure  was 

Arabian  ear  the  language  may  probably  creating  happiness  not  miseiy ;  v?ho,  in 

possess  beauties  that  none  but  an  Ara-  their  beneficent  solicitude,  fiasluoned  tins 

bian  can  feel.    But  these  delicate  graces  wonderful  universe,  in  order  to  epjoy  the 

of  style,  though,  in  poetry,  of  infimte  im->  spectacle  of  a  world  of  happv  creatures ; 

portance,  are  of  secondary,  perhaps,  no  can  we  believe  that  the  reugion  of  the 

importance  whatever  in  a  book  of  laws,  savage  would  not  be  improved,  though 

It  is  more  than  probable,  also,  that  even  now  he  shoiUd  offer  up  his  orisons  to 

these  graces  are  exaggerated,  and  that  two  divinities  instead  of  one  ?      Maho- 

fashion  makes  an  Arabian  pretend  to  met,  in  circumscribing  the  number  of 

feel  beauties  which  in  reality  he  never  the  Arabian  gods,  altmd  not  their  di»- 

discovered.  racter.    He  left  them  as  he  found  them 

— easily   irritated,   with   difficulty  ap- 

RBLiGiON.  peased ;  revengeful  and  capricious ;  to 

One  thing  it  will  be  necesssxy  to  pre-  oe  propitiated  rather  by  ceremonies  thim 

mise  respecting  the  standard  to  which  by  virtuous  actions ;  more  interested  in 

we  intend  to  refer  the  religion  of  the  the  proper  cut  of  a  votar}'*8  nails,  or  in 

impostor.     The  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  regular  prostrations  of  his  body,  than 

unfortunately  for  the  largest  portion  of  in  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  himself,  or 

the  human  race,  was  not  the  trub  rb-  in  the  conaucthe  pursued  towards  others. 

LI G  ION.      As  a   means   of  salvation.  There  were  seven  things  in  which  the 

therefore,  it  is  worse  than  useless  :  we  faithful  Mussulman  was  to  believe ;  four 

know  too  well  that  it  cannot  save  men  things  which  he  was  to  perfionn,  only 

hereafter,  we  need  only  inquire  if  it  can  one  of  which  was  conneisted  with  tfaie 

possibly  make  them  happier  in  tiiis  life,  temporal  welfare  of  himself  or  bis  §th 

On  examining  the  precepts  of   the  lows. 

Koran,  we  are  astonished  how  little  was  1.  He  was  to  believe  in  Mahomet's 

either  added  to  or  altered  by  Mahomet  God ;  2.  in  Mahomet  as  liis  jirophet ; 

in  the  ancient  belief  and  institutions  of  3.  in  his  angels;  4.  in  his  so^tures; 

the  Arabs ;  and,  moreover,  we  cannot  5.  in  his  prophets ;  6.  in  the  lesurvec- 

but  feel  sensible  that  these  alterations  tion  and  day  of  judgment ;  7.  in  God's 

and  additions  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  for  absolute  decree  ana  predetermination 

the  better.    The  religion  of  Mahomet,  of  good  and  evil 

as  contra-distinguished  from  that  of  his  His   imposed   performances   were^ 

countrymen,  was  marked  bv  three  pecu-  I.  Praver,  under  which  were  compre 

liarities :   the  first  was,  that  he  esta-  bended  the  washings  and  purifications ; 

blished  the  worship  of  a  single  God ;  the  2.  Alms ;  3.  Fastings ;  and,  4.  Pi)gri- 

next,  that  he  set  himself  up  for  his  in-  mages  to  Mecca*. 

spired  minister ;  the  third,  that  he  com-  "  There   is   no    circumstance    con- 

raanded  his  foUowers  to  propagate  their  nected  with    a  religious  system  mote 

belief  by  the  sword.    The  first  of  these,  worthy  of  attention  than  its  mondity 

viewed  in  conjunction  with  his  other  — than  the   ideas  which  it  inculcates 

doctrines,  was  little  more  than  a  nominal  respecting   merit  and  demerit ;  purity 

improvement,  the  two  last  evidently  mis-  and   impurity,    innocenoe    and    guilt 

chievous.  If  those  qualities  which  -render  a  man 

The  wild  Indian,  who,  in  the  sun,  amiable,  respectable,  and  useful  as  a 

fancies  he  beholds  the  sole  governor  of  human  being ;  if  wisdom,  beneficence^ 

the  universe,  and  to  him  alone  pays  his  self-command,  are  celebrated   as    tiiQ 


•  D'HerMot,  mot  Alcorak,  p.  81,  •  Sale,  Pr«.  Diao.  mc.  i.  pu  98. 
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dnef  KCommendAtumi  to  the  favour  of  professed  opinions  difeing  from  their 
the  Almighty  ;  if  the  production  of  hap-  own.  These  vagiie  and  general  pie- 
piness  is  ttc&diJy  and  cunsistently  repre-  cepts,  then,  may  be  eon«idend  u 
Mntcd  Hs  the  most  ncceptable  woril^  neither  beneficial  not  Ctherwiie :  nQ 
of  the  Creator,  no  other  proof  i.c  ream-  natter  horr  emphatic,  how  beautifhl 
site,  that  they  who  framed,  and  they  may  be  the  language  in  which  thef  are 
who  understand  this  religion,  liafe  »r-  conveyed,  ITie  drcmnstance  reeiij  im- 
rived  at  hieh  and  relinni  notions  of  an  poftant  is  the  condnel  which  the  (wit- 
all -perfect  Being*."  Takine;  'his  ob-  lator  has  enjoined,  and  to  which  he  has 
servation  for  our  slandnrd.  it  requires  attadied  the  diameter  of  virtue.  We 
httle  penetTBtioTi  to  discuver  thit  the  muat  leam  what  acta  the  locator  con- 
conceptions  of  Mahomet  respecting  the  sidoa  moat  acceptable  ;lo  the  Divihity; 
requisites  for  a  perfect  reliiiion,  were  what  ads  he  recommends  to  the  appro- 
thfKeof»ni?TiorHntba.rbarinii.  Throurii-  bation  of  mankind.  We  again  quote 
out   tb.'  X'.irin,   tht'    cjealesl   piMSiole  Mr.  Mill. 

streas  it  laid  upon  the  necessitif  of  a  "  If  we  search  a  little  further,  wc  shall 
belief  in  Mahomet's  pretended  mission ;  discover,  that  nations  do  nof  dt^r  so 
all  otiier  virtues  are  nrfdess  if  this  single  much  from  one  another  in  rttird  to  a 
point  of  the  prophet's  divine  appoint-  knowledge  of  movlityand  i&-.tibt!g&> 
ment  be  not  steadily  fixed  in  the  mind,  tions  (the  rules  of  morality  having  been 
and  constantly  present  to  the  imagi-  taught  among  nations  in  a  maoAer  re- 
nation  of  the  aspirant  to  everlastinK  markabty  similar),  as  in  the  varions  de- 
life.  But  while  belief  in  the  pretended  grees  of  steadiness,  or  the  contraiy,  with 
pniphet  is  thus  exalted  to  the  highest  whichthe^'axsignthepreferenceto  moral 
pmnt  the  imagination  can  conceive,  the  above  otmr  acts. '  Among  rude  nations 
i«ally  Dsefhl  qualities  are  placed  low  it  has  almost  always  I>een  found  that  re- 
down  in  the  sule  of  importance.  The  licion  has  served  to  degrade  morality  Iiy 
consequence  is,  ttiat  the  votary  is  care-  advancing  to  the  place  of  greatest  honour 
less  of  his  conduct  so  long  as  he  is  those  external  performances,  or  those 
fortunate  enough  to  preserve  a  belief  mental  exercises,  which  ipore  imm^- 
of  the  proiNT  description.  The  fiolhful,  diately  r^ard  the  Deity;'  and  with 
that  is  thebelieving,  Mussulman  is  in  no  which,  of  course,  be  was  supposed  to  be 
doubt  coDceming  his  reception  into  the  more  peculiarly  delighted,*  On  no  occa- 
heavenly  reborn,  if,  while  in  the  minor  sion,  mdeed,  has  region  obliterated  the 
consideration  of  virtuous  conduct,  he  impressions  of  mor^ty,  of  which  the 
might  bewanting.heshouldhavestrictly  rules  are  the  fundamental  laws  ofhu- 
foljowed  the  ceremonious  observances  man  society.  It  has  everywhere  met 
of  his  religion,  and  firmly  bcheved  in  with  the  highest  applause,  and  no  where 
the  mtpostores  of  his  prophet  Hits  has  it  been  celebrated  in  more  pompous 
a  is  amply  borne  out  by  expe-  strains  than  in  places  where  the  most 
A  Mussulman  proverb  con-  contemptihle,  or  the  most  ^xmiinable 
denms  evciy  man  as  untrustworthy  who  rites  have  moat  effectually  been  allowed 
baaperformed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  to  usurp  its  honours.  It  ts  ttot  so  much. 
That  general  precepts  may  be  found  therefore,  by  the  mere  wotds  in  which 
in  flie  Koran,  which,  in  emphatic  Ian-  morality  is  mentioned,  that  we  are  to 
gnagc,  command  men  to  be  virtuous,  judge  of  the  mental  perfection  of  diffe- 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  it  must  be  re-  rent  .nations,  as  by  the  place  which  it 
membaad'  that  no  l^slator  ever  deli-  clearly  holds  in  the  established  scale  of 
ba«tdy,  in  words,  recommended  vice,  meritorious  acts'." 
A  genenl  command  to  be  virtuous  is  of  FtamtheSst  of  actions  we  have  given, 
tiUle  asvice,  and  should  by  no  means  as  necessary  to  a  perfect  Mussulman,  it 
Rcene  our  approbation  till  we  have  is  obvious  that  Mahomet  estabUshed  a 
kuiicd  what,  m  the  legislator's  upimon,  scale  of  meritorious  acts,  in  which  idle, 
it  deemed  to  be  virtuous.  The  grot  ridiculous,  useless,  and  sometimes  mis- 
object  of  every  leg^ator  is  to  enmree  chievous  observances  occupy  the  chief 
the  <rinervance  of  what  he  commands ;  place,  tdnle  all  really  useful  actions  are 
Ifaal  observance  He  would  considar  passed  oja  a*  unimportant  We  need 
virtne,  tluugh  he  should  command  his  no  fnttiier  proof  of  the  low  character 
tut^ects  to  iby  all  who  wore  clothes  or  both  of  his  religion  and  his  morality. 
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One  mischievoui  portion  of  his  reti- 
jfion  must  not  be  forp)tten,  viz.,  the  ^^^* 
command  to  propagate  it  by  force*.    If  Nothing  but  the  prqudicei  of  edneatkm 
there  be  one  means  more  effectual  than  eould  make  a  reasonable  man  look  upoa 
another  of  keeping  men  in  perpetual  the  Koran  as  a  book  of  juriipnidtnee 
ignorance,  and  consequent  misery,  it  it  capable  of  oonve^ring  instruotioii  to  any 
to  make  truth  and  justice  always  the  but  a  nation  of  saTasei.    Defioiait  in 
portion  of  the  shrongest    If,  to  the  set-  form;  deficient  in  cwanMH:  inoom- 
tlement  of  contending;  opinions,   force  plete.  it  possesses  not  one  siDgie  quidity 
alone  be  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  the  requisite  to  a  body  of  law.    In  the  midit 
correctness  of  either  is  a  matter  of  no  of  a  vast  farra^i^  of  nonsense,  hidden 
moment  Consequently  to  discover  whe-  amidst  mnneamng   explanations,   and 
ther  an  opinion  be  founded  in  truth  w^  dark  mysterious  prophecies,  there  aome- 
never  be  the  aim  of  the  disputant.    The  times  appears  a  command  respectii^ 
measurement  of  his  own  and  his  adver-  the  distribution  of  property,  or  the  pa- 
sarv's  powers,  is  the  circumstance  that  mshment  of  offenders.    But  no  ezj^a- 
will  concern  him ;  he  will  be  careless  nations  are  given — ^no  regular  descrip- 
concemin^  the  propriety  of  his  bdief,  so  tion  of  the  means  by  which  property  may 
long  as  his  arm  is  the  strong ;  and  be  acquired ;  no  enumeration  of  those 
hatred  the  most  violent  will  arise  in  his  by  which  the  rights  to  it  may  be  lost,  is 
mind  against  all  who  do  not  agree  with  even  attempted.    The  rights  of  ind&vi- 
him,  inasmuch  as  non-accordance  with  duals,  in  their  several  capacities,  to  the 
his  opinion  implies  a  contempt  of  his  services  of  others,  are  nowhere  distinctly 
power.    He  will  learn  to  attach  to  words  mentioned ;  nor  is  there  any  the  niost 
and  symbols  immeasurable  importance,  distant  approximation  to  a  systematic 
for  they  will  be  all  that  he  can  under-  view  of  the  several  obligations  to  which 
stand.    His  mind  will  be  shut  against  it  was  intended   to  suqect  the  mem- 
conviction  ;  and  turned  with  implacable  bers  of  the  community.    As  oocasioa 
animosity  against  every  one  who  hoists  prompted,  or  when  a  dispute  happened, 
not  his  standard,  or  who  is  not  attached  Mahomet  was  accustomed  to  lasoe  a 
to  his  formula.    £very  bad  passion  wiU  revelation,  which  answered  lor  the  im- 
be  generated  in   his  mind ;  irascible,  mediate  purpose.    But  the  originai  un* 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  revenge-  written  customs  of  the  Arabs  remained 
ful,   he  will  be  ignorant  himself,   and  in  fuU  force,  receiving  little  modificalion 
determined  to  keep  others  so  ;  will  re-  from  the  decrees  of  the  prophet    One 
sist  every  improvement,  as  an  attack  advantage,  and  one  alone,  oe  may  be 
upon  his  creed,  and  invariably  weigh  supposed  to  have  originated,-— his  were 
every  man's  worth,  not  by  his  actions,  viritten  decrees  ;   it  was  a  commence- 
but  by  the  words  of  his  belief.  ment  for  a  body  of  laws,  thouj^  &  rude 
The  Arabians,  before  the  appearance  and  imperfect  one.    TMs  benefit,  how- 
of  Mahomet,  were  a  tolerant  people,  ever,  is  more  than  countert>alanced  by 
They  forced  none  to  believe  as  they  be-  the  evil  of  their  being  irrevooible.   What 
lieyed ;  but  lived  in  harmony  and  friend-  the  ^orant  barbarian  instituted,  suc- 
ship  with  persons  of  every  persuasion,  ceeding  generations  have  beoi  obliged 
In  the  retired  cities  of  Arabia,  Uie  Chris-  to  retain.    No  matter  how- absurd,  how 
tian,  the  Jew,  and  the  Pagan,  all  found  injurious  the  decree,  rdigion  commtnds 
a  refuge ;  and  not  till  the  persecuting  the  faithful  Moslem  to  abide  by  it   The 
spirit  of  Islam  was  established,  were  Almighty  was  its  author,  and  he  is  aU- 
tney  disturbed  in  their  hitherto  peace-  wise ;  and,  moreover,  is  as  wise  at  one 
ful  abqde.     Arabia,  however,  became  time  as  another.    How,  then,  shall  we 
through  Mahomet  divided  a^nst  itself;  pretend  to  amend  the  divine  cndination, 
and  to  the  many  already  existing  causes  or  fancy  that  he  himself  need  amend  it  ? 
of  dispute  were  added  the  direful  animo-  The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  provided 
sities  of  reUgion.  the  premises  be  allowed.    The  natois 

who  have  assumed  the  Moslem  fiidlh 
have  consequently  remained,  and. 


.  ^  , ,,    .  r  Av     •        •  >j  professing  it,  will  remain,  barbarians, 

•  Th*  followiDr  tariar  ofAli  raises  a  Tind  con-  -r   l      tXl  ^'      \       •%  v   u*V 

eeption  of  the  inccew  of  IMahomef*  preaching  on  this  AntO  the  particular  laWS  WniCIl   MS 

hrad :  *'  HoKT  wars  are  the  pillars  of  religion,  and  homet    established    WO    dO    not     iwtW^ 

tlie  hiffhwars  of  the  happy :  and  to  thrm  who  are  en*  f^  ovorriiw«       TKo*  •»<>•«»  *»P  «I%a*m       -   - 

ruRed'in  thVm,  the  f»t«'of  heaven  ^n\\  be  open,"-  ^^  examme.     TTiat  maUV  Of  Ul«n  WCie 

vockiey'iTrvas. of  Aii'i Sayings,  cxxai.)  uscful  cannot  be  denied;  but  to 


ymofuAuown.  ti 

(dUl  th6»  l9fMd  no  gfMt  wisdom  on  this,  assuredly,  ha  desorrtd  no  rppre* 

Iris  ptrtt  w hail  the  Icote  and  uneertain  hension.    That,  howerer,  for  which  ha 

r  m  wUah  they  werepromulntod  does  deserve  the  iererest  'reprehension, 

ttiit  hi  hfanaalf  attached  littk  is  his  departure  from  the  morati^  which 

lit  to  tbibr  iitabliihment  Sue-  be  approved  and  adopted.    The  moral 

i^li  have,  in  aoma  degree,  im*  code  of  a  people  must  be  judged  l^  its 

tUa  rude  (^stem  of  law:  api^ximation  to  that  perfect  stanwd 

,  [0vemflDt  baa  been  effeeted  whioh  provides  completdv  for  the  hap« 

igf  iSfffrnfemog  cavjliaation  of  the  piness  of  mankind;  but  tna  moral  dui. 

yiOjri%  wokh  baa  advanced  in  spite,  raoter  of  a  paiticular  man   must  be 

9i(ni«iBfiQ.ueQ0i,  of  the  Koran.    Aa  Judsedtiy  the  steadmesaofhia  adherence 

ttifi^piiUQiia  of  tha  people  have  to  mat  (K>de  which  be  considers  the  cor- 

mcNtii  en^tened,  better  interpretations  rect  one. 

rfa  been  put  upon  the  sacrea  volume ;  ^is  unbounded  gratification  of  his 

has  thns,  in  appearance,  kept  pace  amorous  propcmsities  has  been  urged  as 

with  the  improvement  of  the  people,  a  proof  of  nis  immorality.     In  this. 

From  the  obscure  stj^lc  in  which  the  however,  he  followed  the  manners  of  his 

hotf  book  is  written,  it  is  liable  to  se-  countrjrmen :  among  them  it  was   no 

Tcnl  interpretations;    in  a  barbarous  crime  to  maintain  as  many  female  jitaves 

Mi,   a   barbarous' interpretation  was  and  wives  as  th«r  wealth  pennitte^, and 

me  one  diosen ;  but  when  sueceediqg  teir  desires  prompted.    Mahomet,  in 

times  revolted  at  these  abominable  pre-  acting  up  to  ma  measure  both  of  one 

cepts,  the  interested  clergy  declared  that  and  the  other,  offended  against  no  rule 

thair  pradeoessors  had  been  mistaken ;  of  morality  with  whioh  ha  was  ac- 

tbal  tm  true  spirit  of  the  Islam  religion  qua^itad. 

and  law  bad  oeen  misunderstood.    It  Muiomet  was  a  murderer  and  an 

has  aaverthdeas  constantly,  and  for  tha  impostor.      He    prompted    and    ap« 

most  part  successfully,  withstood  all  im-  proved  of  the   assassiiiBtion   of  8o-« 

nroramant.     Tba  amelioration  in  its  phyikn  and  Caab.    It  must,  bowser,  be 

tenets  has  been  rare :  and  has  never  recollected  that^  among  the  barbarous 

taken  plaea  till  the  bigoted  priesthood  Arabians,  tiie  same  careftilnass  of  life 

foresaw  that  further  opposition  woukl  was  not  inculeatad  as  ammi|^  a  civilized 

bada^gvons*                                     .  people;  and  the  prophet,  in  getting  rid 

Even  from  this  hasty  and  imperfect  of  his  enemies,  did  not  outra^  the  feel« 

rariaw  of  lI4komet*s  actions  as  a  l^gis-  ings  of  his  frioids  or  his  cnemiss.    We 

lAtor,  fliaye«lir  will  be  able  to  form  a  osnnot,  indeed,  but  dateat  the  morality 

toisniUlf  ienaet  estimate  of  his  public  of  a  people  who  tolerated  such  conduct 

ebaraclar.    That  he  was  a  barbarian,  and  also  hold  in  exceedingly  low  esti- 

nnff'^yMI  la  the  sciences  of  whioh  ha  mation  the  oiviliiathm  of  hmi,  who,  pre- 

ptofrsjid  himself  the  inspired  teacher,  tending  to  improve  that  morality,  upneld 

and  deserving  a  very  small  portion  of  ap«  and  practised  the  very  worst  picvtion  of 

plaase,  as  having  aidvancea  the  dvilin^  its  tenets. 

tkm  of  bis  people  beyond  the  point  af  That  Mahomet  was  an-impostor  cannot 

whidi  ha  found  it,  is  abundantly  mani*  be  doubted.    In  the  early  part  of  his 

fssi:  thi^  ha  was  superior  to  Jthe  age  m  public  life  he  mi^ht  have  nncied  himself 

wl^  be  lived  may  be  b^eyed  from  the  somewhat  peculiarly  gifted ;  but  that  his 

siiaetis  of  his  impostmra.     Among  a  self-delusipn  should  luive  continued  to 

people  so  rude  as  the  Arabs,  however,  a  the  later  years  of  his  life,  to  such  an 

fary  slight  superiority  was  suffident  to  extent  as  to  mnit  him  of  fraud,  is  ut« 

laooar  him  thus  successfiil.    His  talents  ierly   impossible.      His   story  of   the 

aontribttted  to  his  own  fortune,  not  to  heavenly  journey  was  a  fiction,  which 

faia  iiation*s  improvement  j  he  was  skilled  nothing  but  alisolute  madness   could 

in  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  per-  have  permitted  him  to  l>elieve.    More- 

aonsJ  aggrandisement ;  in  whatever  was  over,  the  constant  visits  of  the  angel 

usefiiVto  others  he  was  miserably  de-  Gabriel,  precisely  at  the  critical  moment 

fident.  when  his  aid  was  needed,  are  sufficient 

Of  his  private  character  we  need  say  evidence  of  a  perfect  absence  of  all  self- 

fittk.     He  has  usually  been  branded  delusion.    But,  being  an  impostor,  did 

with  opprobrium  for  not  conforming  to  he  employ  the  power  he  acquired  to  the 

artabUshed  rules,  of  morality,  of  which  advanta^  of  his  people  or  to  his  own 

imhappily  he  was  totaUy  ignorant.   For  aggrandisement  ?    He  exalted  himself 
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to  a  throne,  and.  possibly,  when  his  own 
interests  were  not  concerned,  did.  as  far 
as  his  abilities  enabled  him,  further  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  He  was  not  cruel, 
nor  sanguinary :  his  conquests  were 
generally  speaking  marked  by  no  but- 
chery* ;  nor  was  his  government  a 
tyrannical  one.  In  his  private  life  he 
was  mild  and  gentle;  affectionate  to 

•  Like  other  oonquerori,  Mahomet  wm  oeeae 
t.ioD&Il7  cruel :  he  wai,  neYerthelen.  u  eomparrd 
with  his  aice  aad  nation,  ft  merciful  conqueror. — See, 
fur  ipecimens  of  hie  cruelties.  MoA.  Ubit.  HisL 
b.  1.  c.  1.  p.  131. 


his  friends  and  his  wives;  and  just  and 
honourable  in  his  dealings.  As  a  pri- 
vate man,  among  his  own  people,  ha 
was  esteemed  vhrtuous  and  beneficent 
For  the  most  part  he  wanted  rather 
the  knowled^  than  the  will  to  be  an 
estimable  citizen,  as  well  as  a  benefi- 
cent legislator.  His  vices  were  the 
vices  of  his  age ;  and,  as  he  was  little 
superior  in  knowledge  to  the  men  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  he  did  not  greatly  auipass 
them  in  virtue. 


NOTE. 


It  may  be  of  Mrriee  to  |Kmit  out  to  the  reader 
the  authoritiee  on  this  portion  of  history.  In  read- 
in;  to  Br(|uire  knowledge  rrspertiofc,  the  fortunes  of 
mankind  dnrinf  any  particular  period,  two  objaeta 
vhould  be  kept  in  virw .— l«f,  to  diMover  what  eveots 
occurred  ;  id.  to  learn  the  manners  and  institutions 
c-i  the  people  whose  history  we  are  inrestiffating.  ^  A 
detail  of  events  without  a  knowledge  of  the  inslitn- 
lions  and  cnstoms  which  most  materially  hare  in- 
ilnencM  those  ereats,  is  utterly  barren  of  instrueiion. 
Under  this  twofold  division  we  shall  therefore  clasa 
the  authors  which  we  are  aboot  to  rrcomniend.  It 
most  be  remembered  that  only  kueh  portionii  of  his- 
tory are  here  in  contemplation,  as  are  requisite  to 
elucidate  the  life  of  Mahomet 

I.  ff^orks  giving  the  Hi$toiy  ofEwntt, 
1.  Thr  first  we  should  recommend  is  the  first  chR.p- 
ter  of  the  lint  book  of  the  hlodem  Universal  His- 
tory, which  as  a  repertory  of  facts  is  valuable. 
Ti.e  Arabic  scholar  could  not  do  better  tLan  trace 
out  the  Arabian  author*  there  quoted. 

3.  Chapters  50  and  51  of  Oibbon'l  Decline  and 
Kali.  These  contain  an  easy,  graceful  narratire  of 
the  prophet's  life  and  the  conquests  of  his  followers, 
a  su]>f  racial  acconnt  of  his  institutions,  and  a  host  of 
authorities  to  which  the  industrious  historical  reader 
vould  do  well  to  refer.  In  Gibbon,  moreover,  will  be 
found '  a  clear  deiicriptioii  of  the  Mtuatibn  of  the 
Greek  rmpire,  and  all  we  know  on  the  subject  of 
Persia  daring  that  period. 

3.  Gagnier'k  Life  of  Mahomet  contains  the  fullest 
account  of  his  fortunes  that  any  writer  has  left 
US.  Gagnier  has  written  precisely  as  a  Mussulman 
might  hnve  written.  He  hajt  related  all  the  wonder- 
ful storiey  that  the  Arabs  report  of  their  prophet ; 
and  coolly  deMribes  every  act  of  atrocity  without 
obiicrvation  or  repugnance. 

4.  Prideaux  will  add  little  to  our  knowledge, 
bat  his  book  is  not  long. 

5.  Ockley's  Historv  of  the  Saracens.  A  most  re- 
markable and  originsl  work,  giviag  a  lively  pictnn 
of  the  ^imes ;  containing  iK>me  good,  and  many  es- 
tra varan t  observations :  it  well  deserves  perusal. 

6.  Focock's  translations  will  be  read  by  a  hardy 
and  dctefminad  itlTestigator.  but  by  no  other. 


These  aonreet  will  be  nfiflint ;  tad  if  nmtba  i» 
quired,  the  reader  will  be  able,  frmn  tkm  hgjkt  tkar 
afford,  to  discover  the  remainder  for  UBadfT 

11.  IForkt  retpeetiug  tkt  JfSmafrt. 
Jnttihtlumi,  ^. 

1.  Sale*s  Koran,  and  Prclimsnmrf  Dbwwia  R 
would  be  diffipult  to  find  a  more  ezMhat  antWritf. 
He  has  few  prejudices,  and  relates  a  gtmX  AmL 
llie  reader  is  presented  with  a  eopioaa  aad  nrntH 
detail,  and  is  generally  left  to  fona  kia  ova  ja%> 
meat.  Like  too  many  other  oriental  ackolan.  kow* 
ever.  Sale.was  much  inclined  to  ovenate  CIm  waitk 
of  that  literature  of  which  he  enjoyed  a  aort  «f  ■*• 
aoraly.    His  facts  may  be  relied  oa. 

5.  Ancient  Universal  History,  toI.  xriii.  b.  hr. 
c.  SI,  written  by  Sale,  aad  oontaiidBf  aa  aioa!|aat 
accouat  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Arntei 

.^  Niebuhr's  Travels.  The  best  of  OiMBtol  tia- 
vellers  :  he  relatestbonestly,  aad  jndgia  likt  a  pUlo- 
sopher. 

4.  ITHerbelot..  Bibliot.  Oriantak.  OfChbsmk. 
Gibbon  say^  "■  the  Oriental  Lihrmnf  tit  a  riiarhiaia 
would  instruct  thfl  most  learned  Maid  if  llteaaat:** 
and  again,  *' for  the  character  of  tta-  iw|>i<italili 
aathor  consult  his  friend  ThiiT— f  (Vayafca  da 
Levant,  pan  i.  c  1.)  His  work  b  aa  agiaaabla 
miscellany,  which  must  gratify  ewr  taair ;  Imt  I 
can  never  digest  the  alphabetieal  amr,  aad  1  fiad 
him  more  satisfactory  in  the  Persiaa  ttta  Ika  AraUi 
history."    (Decline  and  Fall.  e.  6L) 

6.  Not  connected  immediatdy  wiA  fhe  ftmmt 
jtortion  o^  history,  bnt  aa  adairabla  gaida  aaiaitfca 
lets  in  our  investigatioaa,  is  MilPa  Bridik  laiaa. 
b.  2.  The  author  of  the  mweat  work  eaaaat  aflll  tkk 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  peat  dokt  kai 
to  the  profound  historian  of  Britiak  lafia, 

6.  The  French  writers  of  tka  at^kteoaA 
more  particularly  of  the  Eacydopediih  an 

Sides.   Their  conclusions  are  geaerall^  wall  diawa 
m  false  data.    So  with  Voltaire. 
7*  Of  the  varioas  modem  travda  iato  Aiabia  it  it 
not  necessary  to  qieak  Bped£eaU|r.    Tkav  ava  aB 
amusing,  and  many  of  them  iaaCnwtiTt,    Taair  fMli 
generally  can  be  relied  oa« 
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Cbaptbr  First.  marks  to  sing  a  mass  for  his  soul,  if  he 

Parentage  of  WoUmt.^ThB  'i;'^''f'L'^'^\''^^^ 

t^  his  ^rl/purn^:^m  f^^"  ^'l  If'f'  death  ;  that  he  left  his 

fhis  First  Preferment.^HU  ^"f  ?  **  the  disposal  of  his  wife^an  ; 

ransaction  in  State  Affairs,-^  ??^  **^^  "??*  of  his  worldly  property  to 

reasing  Honours,  J Advan-  ^f  T'  ^  ""lb  ^"i^  mI-  u?f".''?' 
^vedhyWoUey  from  the  '^odisDose  iw  they  should  think  W  to 
of  the  War  P^^"®  Almighty  God,  and  to  profit  his 

•'  soul/'* 

iToLSKY  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  At  a  very  early  age  Wolsey  was  sent 
th  of  August,  and  in  tne  year  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
s  father  is  generally  supposed  acquired  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
en  a  butcher,  but  there  is  no  a  bachelor  of  arts  when  he  had  only 
uthority  for  the  statement,  reached  his  fifteenth  year.  This  early 
jcessary  importance  has  been  honour  was  remembered  by  him  witn 
I  this  point  by  those  authors    the  pride  and  satisfaction  with  which 

written  upon  the  character  prosperous  men  often  revert  to  the  first 
J  of  this  celebrated  man.  It  step  in  their  ascent  to  fame.  In  his 
t  to  know  that  Wolsey  had  more  splendid  and  wretched  days,  WoU 
>f  rising  from  an  obscure  sta-    sey  related  the  circumstance  to  Geoi^ 

he  was  the  son  of  a  poor,  Cavendish,  one  of  his  gentlemen  ushers, 
:  man ;  that  his  parents  pos-  who  has  repeated  it  in  the  valuable 
means  of  educating  him  re-  Memoirs  of  Wolsey,  which  he  subse- 
but  acquired  not,  happily  for  quently  composed.  •*  He  told  me,  in 
wealth  to  support  him  idfly  ;•  his  own  person,"  says  CaVendish,  "that 
mmble  individuals  lived  per-  he  was  called  the  boy  bachelor  at  fifteen 
oore  usefully  and  happily  in  years  of  age ;  which  was  a  rare  thing, 
aity,  because  more  respecta-  and  seldom  seen."  The  youthful  ac- 
heir  unprincipled  illustrious    quirements  of  Wolsey,  how  much  soever 

they  may  have  been  admired  by  his 
>t  until  two  centuries  after  the  contemporaries,  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
)bey  that  any  degree  of  curio-  be  highly  valued  in  the  present  day. 
ling  his  origin  was  manifested  The  pursuits  of  a  clerical  student,  in  the 
ic.  In  1 76 1 ,  it  was  ascertained  fifteenth  century,  were  neither  adapted 
is  biographers,  that  the  father  to  qualify  him  for  offices  of  state,  to 
possessed  some  property  in    which  the  cleigy  were,  at  that  time, 

0  parishes  of  Ipswich;  that    oftentimes  promoted ;  nor  to  endow  him 
bed  to  his  son,  Thomas,  ten    with  the  power  of  reasoning  accurately. 

i«;^n  ^f  yx'^A  .A.w 7^ — '■ — ~   The  Metaphysics,  and  Natural  Philo- 

Uie  uMrtioD<«  re»ix>ctini;  the  voratioo    sophy  of  Anstotie,  formerly  prohibited, 
ther  bring  that  of  a  butcher.  origiDa-    and  bumcd  at  PaHs,  by  a  decree  of  the 

-.J^'D.'.Yo^l.Vt'.wtn'.'t'Jprir:-  Co"ncU  Of  Sens,  in  1210,  had  been 

k\n%  and  jetfrex,"  beKiDuin;  again  received  into  favour  by  the  schools, 

e  me,  aad  be  not  wrothe,  chiefiy  through  the  excrtious  of  Thomas 

1  aay  no  thyng  but  trothe."  Aquiuas,  a  ficologian  of  the  fourteenth 

•ntemporary  with  Wolsey  appear  to         ^.  _    i         X       -ai.'     *i-   ^~ **'*'"**• 

tile  ofhi.  origin.   Bi.hop  Gwlwin.  in    ccntury,  employed  with  other  learned 
•  Engksh  Bishops,  (p.  618,)  speaks  of   men  to  translate  the  works  of  Aristotle 

;b^.°';Ki'.'o:';i;Mi'M"f.'"lS   from  the  Greek  and  Arabic  langua«,. 
the  Kif^hth.  satirizes  Woisev  nnder   luto  Latiu.t    In  the  early  part  of  Wol- 

.lit;r„ril"'i'a.t*,'L.i'blS?.    *«?■"   >*fe  *«   reputation  of  Aquina. 

also  applrvd  cootemptuoaslr  to  hisa — -    ■  ■                   ■ 

his  CoiloqtMa.     Carendikh  describes  •  See  the  will  of  Robtrt  Wolaejr,  k  fUMa^t  Llit 

ooefct  poor  man's  son,"— See  Cftrea-  of  Wolser.    Collectiou. 

Singer,  p.  33.  t  Mosheim'a  £cclwiutieal  Hiilorjr.  tO.  US.  p.  S|^ 
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iras  at  its  bdght,  and  Wolwf  imfaibfld  ren(1a-i?d  hi^  splendid  career  a  soom  of 
ttoia  education  a  partulity  for  the  doe-  inonkutable  benefit  to  his  coimtiy. 
trincs,  and  an  a^niration  for  the  ta-  To  pass  liis  days  in  studious  letire- 
lents,  of  that  ^TWt  man,  bv  vhidi  kia  meiil  was  not.  however,  the  lot  of  Wul- 
subsequent opinioBi  on  tbcwmalanb'  sey.  who  tiad  the  advantage,  for  tuch 
jects  were  atroOKly  tiactund.  Seconded  i1  often  proves,  of  resting  enlit«1]r  upon 
t^  the  seal  and  talent*  of  Aquinaa,  his  own  exertions.  It  must  have  been 
scholastic  learning  bad  fjained  rundlf  an  acceptable  turn  of  ^od  forttnie  tu 
in  public  estioudioli ;  while  the  Bihh-  him,  after  having,  by  his  prafici^H^  in 
cists,  tbose  who  leaoted  to  th«  writ-  lope  and  philosophy  become  a  FeUow 
inga  of  tba  iDcioft  fttbera,  v  to  Bi^  of 'Magdalen  College,  to  have  lieea  ap-  . 
"mil  itadf,  aa  the  aourMa  of  dlriM  pointed  master  of  the  school,  in  wlucb  *  i 
truths,  bad  deeliited  both  io  oumbtn  students,  intended  to  enter  that  Celltfe, 
and  impoftanw,  Uenoe  ctuwouaion  were  instructed  pre<rious  (o  their  ail- 
themoatitguriouatorehponaiidpbllfr-  mission;  a  practice  Domnton  at  boUi 
tophyenaoM.  Tbe  e^wadon  of  jontli  the  Universities,— each  CoUeg«  havuf, 
was  dkecfed  to  attainaunti  of  ^  ii^ar-  in  general,  sonw  particular  school  op- 
ficial chancier;  aflueney  nf  aignmtnt,  proprialed  to  it.*  Luckily  (or  Wolsty. 
calculated  to  miili^it.  but  not  to  eoo-  there  were,  among  his  pupils,  three 
vincQ ;  a  nadiaeaa  1b  ttia  nae  of  ado-  sons  of  Grey.  Marquis  of  Donel,  tbt 
katio  tenm.  ud  is  ttw  praetloe  (rf  mi-  coUateral  ancestor  of  Lady  Jwie  Grvr. 
inlelligiUe  dialindions,  and  &  aUD  in  To  these  young  noblemen  Wotsey 
itnparaw  to  di^taiioD  Iho'^  of  aw-  proved  an  able  and  assiduous  instnxtor; 
thod,  anfthesemhlanoeof  abatmaero-  and  it  is  a  curious  reflection,  thai  b^ 
flection, — oonstltaled,  loi»  afbr  the  who  in  after  times  became  the  gormar 
death  of  ^uinai.  Sie  ohirfaeeon^tiah-  of  princes,  possessed,  in  this  eaik  m- 
ments  of yomiff  theologians.  riod  of  his1ife,theforbeartu)c«Bad  w- 
SuchbeingfiwnatunttffluweibidieB  gence  which  render  the  hnmblr,  and 
to  wluch  Qw  attention  of  Wtdaegr  ww  often  thankless,  offices  of  a  teaeiwT  ef. 
directed,  it  ii  not  mnriring  that  be  fectual.  Perhaps  the  opportunitr  thus 
should  ham  contractca  strong  pnja-  afforded  to  Wolsey  of  viewir^,  m  the 
dices,  and  iml^Md  oroneoiu  ajiaaoaB,  ingenuous  soul  of  youth,  the  secret 
which  e*en  the  powers  of  Ida  vigvnm  springs  of  action  and  the  Tarieties  of 
andcomprebentiienundweKiuuudeto  undisguised  passion,  may  have  tw«n  the 
correct  In  the  endeaTonr  to.  nndv-  first  source  of  that  intimate  linowUdn  | 
stand  sod  to  retain  the  niblktiei  and  of  character  whit^  was  a»crfl)ed  sub- 
refined  distinctions  of  hia  mat  no-  sequently  to  necromancy,  brl^  enemies, 
del.  Widaey  neglected  both  um  politer  from  the  influence  whiii  be  gained 
branchet  of  leanung,  and  the  Sapor-  over  the  Wing.  Wlialever  may  have 
tant  acquintion  of  raal  rdinou*  know-  been  the  final  benefits  of  the  txxk  thus 
kdge,  which  can  be  gainedlrom  Seir^  appropriated  to  Wolsey,  the  immediaie 
ture  alone.  In  those  days^  e  oitieal*  advantages  were  both  «weonraging  Iti 
knowledge  of  the  Sci^tuics  wa^  in-  him,  and  creditable. 
deed,  randy  to  be  found  even  in  the  It  happened  that  he  w«s  utviled.  with  I 
most  celebt«ted  eolle^e  teachov,  who  his  pupds,  to  pass  under  the  roof  oC  Ihrar 
were  usually  Lmoiant  of  the  or^^^pal  father  the  pleasant  and  *■  bonoanbU 
languages.*  Ihua,  aa  the  historian  tS  feast  of  Chnstmas,>  in  which  oar  lOi*- 
Heniy  the  Eighth,  Lord  Herbert  ev  feihers,  even  more  thun  ounelveB.  mm 
presses  it,  "the  leannng  of  Wolsn,  wont  Io  deLi^L  During  this  vamioo. 
which  wasftr  firom  bong  met,  feonslfteB  the  man^uishad  ainple  ofmorlunilies 
chiefly  in  the  subtleties  of  theThoiaiste^  ofobservmc  the  progress  of  lus  aoai, 
inwhichhe,aodKingHeBntt>eEi^itii,  and  was  so  Whlyeraiified  bylbcirpav 
did  ofteoOT  weaiy  taisn  afis^  one  an-  fieiency,  that  l\e  in>terfnin«d  to  piijaat 
other."  To  the  same  cause  may  be  attri-  the^ir  tutor  wiUt  the  liiing  at  l.jmneciua 
buted  the  absence  of  those  hinerprin-  in  Somersetshire,  abcnvtice  in  the  piBc^ 

dples  of  action^  whidi,  had  tha*  regn-  the  Dorset  family,  ami  in  thi:  rij vl     . 

latedthecondnetofWolsey.niigErthave  Bath   and  Welb^      Thi*  prraenialiM 

_^____^^^_^__^___^_^_  took  place  at  the  departure  of  Wobn 

-  mw  TiftiT,  ^at  tirn  il^  tW  —vi  rf  '*'"'     I"'  P"pil«    fr<W»     *«»■     pal*™. 

Wnkn"!  MiS7(Ul^Alk*nii*>n>tT«f  Putt  abode  ;  and  it  was  the  mon:  acoetltaUe 

."a;Saa:.yK5SaSiS  — TTTr-r-r-z 

ipn  ftin^B  whka  had  bswiW  aiaaT4te4lM^  rc4bnoiL«'a  VotutjaM. 
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to  Wotiejr^  on  imsoont  of  lome  peoa-  thus  be  held  op  to  pofmkr  derision,  ii 

niarr  emMfrMniMnits,  of  no  veiy  me*  afforded  by  this  incicknt,  ithich  wa« 

dHable  Bfttm,  In  which,  according  to  deeply  felt,  and  long  resented  by  the 

tradiUflo,  h«  was  inrolved.     A  state-  delinquent.     Many  years  afterwards, 

ment  •drmtly  reported  either  during  when  the  Chancellor  of  England  had 

the  lift»  or  thatily  after  the  death  of  not  the  liberality  to  pardon  the  insult 

Wolsif  ,  aflrmed  mni  to  hate  employed,  offered  to  the  Rector  of  Lymhigton,  ho 

without  aiithoiity,Tanoiis  sums  taken  sent  for  the  country  magistrate,  and, 

firatti  tibo  tnmarj  of  Magdalen  College,  after  a  serere  reproof,  commanded  hiur 

of  wfaish  he  was  bursar,  m  the  erection  to  wait  within  the  precincts  of  the  coiut, 

of  tiie  great  tower  which  was  completed  until,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  council,  he 

at  that  CMIese  during  hie  continoanoe  should  be  allowed  to  dq>art.  Sir  Amias 

in  oflee;  aarflhe  is  even  said  to  hare  knew  how  necessary  it  was  in  that  age 

uaed  'vkteft  means  to  poeeess  himself  of  despotism  to  bend  to  circumstances ; 

of  the  meDisr  neeessarjr  for  that  pur-  and  contrived  to  appease  the  ChaaceW 

pose.    The  details  of  this  transaetion  lor,  in  the  course  or  fife  or  six  years, 

hare  not,  however,  reached  us,  and  it  by  embdlishing  the  exterior  of  his  own 

seems  doubtfnl  if  there  be  anyfounda-  house,  situate  at  the  gate  of  the  Midd»e 

tion  at  an  for  repents  so  injurious  to  Temple,  with  the  bad^  and  eogni-< 

his  reputation.    It  must,  however,  be  zances  of  Wolsey,  and  with  a  Cardinal*s 

observed,  thai  ahrajs  painfbl  and  often  hat  and  arms.* 

unwise  as  it  is,  to   oraw  condusions  Upon  the  death  of  the  Marine  eC 

unfavourable  to  the  motives  and  actions  Dorset,  in'  1501,  the  obseuiit}^  of  a 

of  our  fellow  men,  there  is  no  reason  to  country  parsonage,  without  hope  of  pre- 

infer  from  the  subsequent  conduct  of  fbrment,Decoming  intolerable  to  Wolsey, 

Wolsey  that  his  principles  of  integrity,  he  determined  to  quit  his  retirement,  and 

in  relation  to  pecuniary  affairs,  were  to  make  his  essay  upon  the  theatre  of 

very  exact ;  or  that  he  wooM  not  have  the  great  world.  He  was  soon  fortunate 

sRcrificed  to  andiition,  or  to  any  oljeet  enough  to  obtain  the  situation  of  chap« 

which  he  had  in  view,  tfiai  sense  of  lainin  the  househokl  of  Dean,  then  Arcn« 

honour,  without  wlndi   the   jpreateet  bishop  of  Canterbinry,  whe  extended  hie 

qualities  can  neither  redeem  &  titm*  £svour  towards  the  youi^  churchman, 

racter  from  meanness,  nor  save  the  ve*  more  from  regard  for  his  personal  oua- 

putation  from  dishonour.  lities,  than  from  any  interest  exerlea  hi 

Wolsey  obtainedhis  fintdrareli m-  behalf  of  Wolsey  by  the  few  powerful 

ferment  m  Oct.  30,  f500,  when  he  aad  friends  of  whom  he  could  boast, 

attained  his  twenty^ninth  year.*    CHs  Upon  the  Archbishop*s  death    1502. 

ordinary  deportment   partook,  in  too  he   was   again  deprived  of   a 

great  a  degree,  as  fiur  as  morality  was  valuaMe  p^ron ;    but  the   favour  of 

concerned,  of  the  lieentiousness  in  which  others,  or  even  the  superior  strength 

the  clerfTf  of  those  times,  perhaps  more  of  hb   own  understanding,  was   not 

than  any  othar  dass  of  men,  indnktd.  '  all  he  had  to  depend  upon.     At  thit 

It  is  uncertain  for  what  excess  19m&f  early  period  of  his  life  he  possessed  that 

at  this  time  tncmrred  a  chastiserftenC  courteous  dignity  of  manner  which  may 

which  he  had  neither  the  wisdooDbto  be  improved  by  intercourse  with  polite 

forget,  nor  the  tenet  osit?  to  foigive.  society,  but  cannot  be  imparted  by  that 

The  affair,  aeeoimqg  to  mdition,  on-  s^vantage,  when  the  mind  is  naturally 

f mated  thus:   Sir   Amias  Pawlet,  a  ebarse   or  fSrivolous.    Combming  the 

night  and  jusBee  of  thej^e^se,  resUBng  accompttshments  descril>ed  by  one  who 

in  the  neigMMurhood,  diseofeied  ttm  has  not  dealt  sparingly  with  his  vices,t 

Rector   of  Lyitanurtoa  in  A  stale  of*  "  Doctus,  et  oratione  dakis — Corporis 

drunkenness  at  a  ftir,  and  deemed  it  etiam  gestu,  et  habitu  concfnnus,**t 

essential  to   punish  the  offender  Iqr.  Wolsey  verified  the  description  given 

phusing  him  in  t||e  e|Mies ;  and  the  as-  of  him  by  Shakespeare,  that  "  he  was 

pirin^  Wolsey  waa  oliMi  to  endure  fashimiea  to  much  honour  firom  the 

that  tgnominioue  owde  of  eoaflnenoent,  cradle,**  and  displayed  in  his  deporhnent 

whidi  the  compasngtb  or  refinemeaA  every  thing  which  inspires  regard,  and 

of  our  present  notidne  hts  ahnoet  abo-  enforces  respect    Aocordiag)^  we  find 

lished    in    onr   vfllages.    A  cuions  that  he,  wtw  was  reputed  a  low  and 

spocmiett  of  fhe  maaocrs  of  uie  timee,  -                     ,                          ^ 

where    a  benefteed   dsrsniiaii  emud  •CvmAy^.m. 
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disorderly  man  at  Ly minion,  acquired  amounted  to  penuriousness :  but  Suireyi 
tne    lavour    of  Sir    John  Nanfan,  a  from  his  military  reputation,  and  from 
*'  )^r.ive  and  very  ancient  knight,"  with  his  office  of  Lorcl  Treasurer,  might  be 
whom  he  chanced  to  become  acquainted,  considered  the  most  powerftil  of  these 
Sir  John  at  this  time  held  the  important  two  distincfuished  subjects.  By  Fox,  the 
office  of  treasurer  to  the  city  of  Calais,  abilities  ofWolseywere  discovered  early, 
where  Wolsey  attended  him  in  the  ca-  and  appreciated  justly  ;  and  both  re- 
pacity  of  chaplain ;  but  it  was  not  long  gard  and  confidence  were  manifested 
before  the  knight,  discovering  the  abili-  by  the  bishop  towards  his  former  de- 
ties  und  industry  of  his  inmate,  confided  pendant,  to  the  latest  period  of  his  own 
to  him  almost  the  entire  charge  of  his  existence.    Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  master 
public  business.    This  confidence  re-  of  the  king's  wards,  and  constable  of 
mained  unimpaired ;  and  Nanfan,  upon  the  Tower,  was  another  valuable  friend, 
his  retiring  finom  office  on  the  score  of  whom  Wolsey,  by  his  merits  or  address, 
old  age,  recommended  Wolsey  to  Henry  contrived  to   secure  among  the  privy 
the  Seventh  in  such  earnest  terms,  that  councillors.      This   knight,  who    had 
the  kinff  made  him  one  of  his  chap-  the  character  of  being  both  witty  and 
lains.    Wolsey  may  now  be  considered  wise,  retained  his  favourable  sentiments 
as  in  the  avenue  to  greatness.    There  towards  Wolsey  until  his  death ;  and 
was,  indeed,  httle  probability  of  his  at-  bequeathed  to  the  object  of  his  early 
tainin^,  over  the  mind  of  that  wary  and  preference,  a  golden  standing  cup  and 
calciilatingprince,theinfluence  which  he  four  hundred  marks  of  gold,  in  testi- 
atlerwards  acquired  with  his  successor,  mony  of  his  afiection.* 
Henry  the  Seventh,  perhaps  one  of  the        Aided  by    these   powerfril    friends, 
most  prudent  and  successful  kings  that  Wolsey  soon  obtained  an  opportunity 
ever  sat  upon  the  British  throne,  di-  of  displaying  his  zeal  in  the  service  of 
rected  all  the  energies  of  an  acute  and  the  kmg.    It  was  at  this  time  that  a 
active  mind  to  objects  of  pubhc  interest,  treaty  of  marriage  was  contonplated 
Appronng   of  hterature,  he  had  yet  between  Henry  the  Seventh  and  the 
neither  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  be  fas-  Duchess  of  Savoy.    It  was  necessaiy 
cinated  with  the  wit  of  Wolsey,  nor  suf-  to  treat  with  Maximilian,  Emperor  of 
ficient   knowledge   to    appreciate    his  Germany,  the  father  of  the  duchess ; 
learning.    He  considered  business  as  and  a  person  qualified  to  undertake  this 
the  paramount,  if  not  the  sole  object  of  mission  was  required  by  the  kinr.   Con- 
importance  in  life ;  and  he  expected  in  versing  one  day  upon  this  subject  with 
those  around  him  the  same  assiduity  Bishop  Fox    and  Sir  Thomas  Lovely 
and  regularity  of  habits,  of  which  he  Henry  was  persuaded  to  send  for  Wol- 
gave  them  the  example.    His  ministers  sey,  whom  his  two  friends  commended 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  laborious  in  high  terms,  as  possessing  the  elo- 
and  indefatigable  servants  of  the  crown,  quence,  address,  and  prudence  neces- 
who  exercised  in  their  several  depart-  sary  to  conduct  an  impoztant  and  deli- 
ments,  and  required  in  their  inferiors,  cate  negotiation.    Wolsey,  on  beine  in- 
exactness,   steadiness,    and    dispatch.,  troduced  into  the  presence  of  theking. 
When  tliey  observed  that  Wolsey,  after  displayed  so  much  discretion  and  ability, 
saying  mass  in  the  closet  before  the  that  Henrv  commanded  him  to  prepare 
king,  **  spent  not  forth  the  day  in  vain  immediately  for  his  journey,  and  to  re- 
idleness,  but  gave  his  attendance  upon  ceive  the  instructions  necessaiy  for  his 
those  whom  he  thought  to  bear  most  undertaking,  from  the  council.  Wolsey 
rule  in  the  council,"*  they  naturally  resolved  to  exert  his  powers  to  the  ut- 
gave  their  confidence  to  a  man  who  ex-  most,  in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of 
hibited  that  self-denial,  and  power  of  the  monarch,  whom  he  contrived  still 
application,  without  which  no  votaiy  of  further  to  propitiate  in  the  subsequent 
ambition  has  ever  attained  pre-eminence  interviews,  previous  to  his  departure. 
in  public  affairs.  Having  obtained  his  dispatches.  Wol- 
The  ministers   who  chiefly  enjoyed  sey,  after  taking  leave  of  the  king  at 
the  favour  of  Hemy  the  Seventh  were  Richmond,  about  noon,  reached  Cmh 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Thomas  don  at  four  o'clock;  he  proceeded  to 
Howiu-d,  Earl  of  Surrey.     Fox  had  re-  Gravesend,  where  he  amved  in  three 
tained  his  post  the  longest,  and  most  re-  hours ;  hastened  from  Gn.vesead  to  Do- 
sembled  his  ro^al  master  in  his  no-  ver,  which  he  entered  on  the  following 
tions  of  economical  management,  wliich  morning,  just  in  time  to  step  into  the 
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Mssftfle  boats  which  were  under  sail  action  in  state  affairs,  with  a  minuteness 

tor  Calais.    From  Calais  he  hurried  which  has  been  faithfully    copied  by 

onwards  to  the  emperor,  who  was  at  a  that  admirable  biographer .♦ 

place  not  hr  from  that  city ;  and  after  The  death  of  Henry  the   Seventh, 

obtaining  an  immediate  ana  favourable  which  took  place  in  ir>09,  had  been  an- 

audienoe  with  that  exalted  personage,  ticipated  by  the  persons  in  attendance 

he  was  allowed  to  depart  shortly  after  upon  him,  for  some  time  before  Wolsey 

the  intcnriew.     Wolsey  now  hastened  was  introduced  to  his  notice.      That 

homewards  with  as  much  expedition  as  Wolsey,  warned  by  the  precarious  state 

he  could  command:  his  activity    met  of  the  kind's  health,   endeavoured,  be- 

with  its  due  reward ;  for  he  succeeded  in  fore  his  (tecease,  to  insinuate  himself 

arriving  at  Richmond  before  the  kine  had  into  the  favour  of  the  heir-apparent, 

even  dreamed  of  his  having  left  England,  appears  probable;  for  one  of  the  first 

The  diligjenoe  with  which  he  performed  acts  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  upon  his  ac- 

his  mission   was  considered  the  more  cession  to  the  throne^  was  to  mi^e  the 

remarkable  at  that  time,  when  travel-  almoper  privv-councillor,  and  to  pre- 

ling  was  impeded  by  scsniy  accommo-  sent  him  with  the  house  and  gardens, 

dation,  by  the  danger  of  highway  rob-  at  Bridewell,  in  Fleet  Street,  formerly 

bery,  and  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  *  the  belonging  to  Sir  Richard  Empson,  but 

first  act  for  the  regular  repair  of  which  falling,  upon  his  attainder,  to  the  crown, 

was  not  passed  until  twenty  years  af-  This   mansion,    on  the  site  of  which 

terwards.*    The  king  was  so  little  pre-  Sa^sbuiy  Square  and  Dorset  Street  now 

pared  for  the  extraoidinar3rpromptness  stand,   was  surrounded  with  gardens, 

of  his  messenger,  that  on  Wolsey*s  en-  extending  to  the  river,  twelve  m  num- 

tering  the  royal  chamber,  he  began  to  ber,  and  with  orchards  corresponding 

reprove  him  for  his  dilatoriness,  in  so  in  size.    It  was  for  some  time  the  scene 

long  delaying  his  departure.    But  he,  of  Wolsey*s  splendour,  and  of  Henry's 

producing  the  letters  of  credit  which  he  revels,  until  the  favourite  became  the 

had  brought   firom   the  emperor,   ac-  possessor  of  York   House,    and    the 

quainted  Henry  with  the  details  of  his  builder  of  Hampton  Court  and  of  Esher. 

mission,   in  which  he  had  somewhat  But,  notwithstanding  the  favour  mani- 

trangresscdthelimits  of  his  instructions,  fested  by  this  donation,  the  greatness 

The  king  was  delighted  with  the  zeal  of  Wolsey  cannot  be  said  to  have  com- 

and  address  of  his  messenger,  and  was  menced  immediately  upon  the  accession 

even  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which,  of  the  young  king.    Compelled,  for  some 

upon   his  own  responsibilitjr,    he  had  time,  to  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the 

ventured  to  exceed  his  commission.    It  council,  it  was  his  successful  endeavour, 

was  not,  however,  the  habit  of  Henry  the  before  attaining  any  political  influence. 

Seventh  either  to  promise  lavishljr,  or  to  to  secure  that  secret  empire  over  the 

reward  liberally,  tne  services  of  his  sub-  mind  of  his  sovereign,    which  should 

jects.   With  his  accustomed  reserve,  he  prove  more  powerful  than  either  tried 

dissembled  his  surprise  at  tho  quick  re-  capacity  or  long  service.     It  would  not 

turn  of\Volsey ;  yet  it  was  not  longl)efore  have  been  practicable  for  mean  abilities 

he  recompensed  his  zeal,  by  installing  to  acquire,  in  anylar^emeasiu'e,the  es- 

him  in  the  Deanery  of  Lincoln,^  at  that  teem  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  before 

time  the  most  valuable  bene-  lids  understanding  was  undermined  by 

Feb.     fice  under  a  bishoprick  ;   and  conceit,  and  cramped  by  prejudice,  was 

1508.    soon     afterwards,    the    rising  a  youth  of  such  promise,  that,  to  use 

churchman  was  appointed  al-  the  words  of  his  biographer,  had  the 

moner  to  the  kin^.    The  incident  which  performance  of  his  riper  years  answered 

procured  these  distinctions,  was  nroba-  it, "  none  of  his  predecessors  would  have 

Dly  regarded  by  Wolsey  asextrenMuy  con-  exceeded  him :  but  as  his  exquisite  en- 

ducive  to  his  advancement ;  for  lon^  after  dowments  of  nature  engaged  nim  often 

it  had  occurred,  when  the  vicissitudes  to  become  a  prey  to  those  allurements 

of  his  life  caused  him,  peHbaps,  to  dwell  and  temptations  which  are  ordinarily 

with  a  pleasurable  regret  upon  eariier  incident  to  them,  so  his  courage  was 

and  happier  days,  he  rdated  to  Caven-  observed,  little  by  little,  to  receive  into  it 

dish  the  circumstances  of  his  font  trans-  some  mixture  of  self-will  and  cruelty. '> 

-  The  arts  by  which  Wolsey  sought  to 


e  Errbik.  ultiuki  ^S^'dTcuS^bJ^SeiSX    recommend  himself,  while  they  fla**^'^ 
tds  w«rt  npatvrd  br  tiM  ludboidera  ia  tke    the  passions    of  the  gay  and  ardent 

IT*  covAtacs.  «pM  Whom  •  rmte  wm  impo»«d.  ____^^_ 
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monarch,  were  addressed,  likewise,  to       Exertions,  so  well  directed,  soon  db- 
his  intellectual  qualities.      Perceiving  tained  for  him  such  influence  at  the 
the  inclination  which  he  betrayed  for  court,  as  had  not  been  enjcr)'ed  by  any 
the    pleasures   calculated  to  allure    a  minister  in  the  preceding  reign*     ThoM 
youth  of  eighteen,  the  crafty  churchman  wlio  had  hitherto  employed  him  as  an 
advised  the  king  to  follow  the  bent  of    accent,  now  sued  to  him  as  a  superior. 
his  desires,  and  to  leave  the  manage-  The  two  contending  parties  in  the  coun- 
ment  of  state  afiairs  to  his  councillors,  cil  (mailed  before  his  ascendancy.    The 
with  whom  he  promised  to  make  ar-  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  hitherto  seen 
rans:ements,    by    which    propositions  in  him  only  the  humble  but  useful  ally 
mii^ht  be  reported  when  they  had  been  of  Fox,  now  began  to  fear  him  as  a 
digested  by  older  heads,   and  all  the  rival.     Fox,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
trouble  of  discussion  should  have  been  accelerate  his  rise  in  the  hope  of  his  aid 
concluded.    At  the  same  time  that  Wol-  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Sunvy, 
sey  proifered  this  suggestion,  he  coun-  perceived  that  he  had  fostered  a  man  so 
selled  the  king  to  pursue  those  studies  Cfifted  by  nature,  and  so  ener||;etic  from 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  directed  habit,  that  he  could  never  be  chased 
from  his  childhood;  and  especially  to  from  the   road  to    preferment,    after 
continue  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  works  he  had  once  entered  upon  the  right 
of  Aquinas,  for  whose  doctrines  Hennr  track.     Such  of  the  nobility  and  ooiir- 
entertained  a   lively  partiality.     Witii  tiers  as  had  suits  to  prefer,  or  were  anx- 
discourses  of  this  nature,  Wolsey  min-  ious  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
gled  instructions  on  the  art  of  govern-  notice  of  the  king,  found  it  exipedient  to 
ment,   and  disquisitions  on  important  ensure  a  welcome  through  the  media- 
subjects  of  every  nature:  so  that  while  t  ion  of  Wol  sey.    The  court  had  been 
Henry  regarded  him  with  pleasure  as  little  attended  during  the  reign  of  Henr)* 
the    promoter  of  his  enjoyments,   he  the  Seventh ;  divisions.  Faulting  ftam 
could  not  fail  to  view  him  with  admi-  the  civil  wars,  had  prevented  many  of 
ration  as  a  politician,  and  with  reve-  the  nobles  from  presenting  themselves 
rence  as  a  divine.    It  was,  however,  no  to  the  Lancastrian  monaroh ;  poverty 
easy  task  for  a  man  arrived  at  his  pe-  had  detained  some,  and  the  absence  of 
riod  of  life,  to  combine  his  habits  with  all    attraction  in  an  economical    and 
the  ideas  and  pursuits  of  a  young  prince  gloomy  court,  had  kept  many  within 
not  half  his  age,  who  might  prefer  the  their  remote  but  more  nospitable  man- 
society  of  so  many  gay  and  gallant  cour-  sions.    Now  the  scene  was  chaneed, 
tiers,  all  emulously  seeking  his  favour,  and  suitors,  long  withheld  from  t&ese 
But  Wolsey,  with  singular  address,  in-  various  motives,  thronged  around  the 
stead  of  driving  hisyouthfVil  rivals  from  king  and  Wolsey.    SoplentifuL  as  Ca- 
the  presence  of  the  king,  endeavoured  vendish  tells  us,  were  the  presents  prof- 
to  conciliate  them  by  those  attractions  of  fered  to  Wolsey,  in  mder  to  procure 
wit  and  eloquence  which  he  possessed  his  good  offices,  that  *'  he  wanted  no- 
in  an  eminent  degree.    It  is  natural  for  thing,  either  to  please  his  ftntasy,  or  to 
tlie  inexperience  of  youth  to  be  flat-  enrich  his  coffers,  fortune  so  smiled  upon 
tered  by  every  tribute  of  regard  paid  to  him ;  but  to  what  end  she  broosht  him, 
their  imagined  consequence  by  those  you  shall  hear."*     Meanwhilehonoun 
who  have  outlived  the  follies,  without  were  showered  upon  him  by  the  king, 
losing  the  elasticity,  of  that  fickle  age.  with  a  lavish  hand ;  he  was  presented  to 
From  those  among  the  male  favourites  several  li>'inffs  of  value,  in  addition  to 
of  Henry,  who  were  most  endeared  to  those  which  he  already  ei^oyed;  he  was 
the  king  by  their  merits  and   accom-  appointed  Registrar  of  the  Or- 
plishments,  Wolsey  playfully  demanded  der  of  the  Garter,  and  was  not    1510. 
a  compact  of  mutual  fidelity  and  good  long  afterwards  intrusted  with 
offices.     With  the  highly-bom  ladies  an  office  still  more  active  and  importeat 
by  whom  the  court  revels  were  shared  to  keep  him  about  the  person  of  the  king. 
and  adorned,  he  was  equally  solicitous       Scarcely  was  Hemy  the  Eiglith  Mated 
of  favour.    **  Whosoever  of  them  was  on  the  throne,  than  induoements  mc 
great,  to  her  he  was  familiar,  and  gave  held  out  to  liim  to  enter  into  hostillMi 
her  gifts.'**     He  was  courteous  and  li-  against  France ;    and  his  ▼anity  itnr 
beral  to  all ;  he  sported,  he  jested,  he  dered  such   prcfpositioiu   too    aooept- 
sanir,  he  even  danced ;  forgetting,  or  able  to  be  r^ected.     It  would  haw 
perhaps  holding  in  lower  account,  the  required,  indeed,  but  Uttle  politieil  skiH 
decorum  proper  to  his  sacred  habit.  to  have  preserved  the  countiy  iiithit 

•  Strype'i  KccL  Mfmoriali,  yol  i.  p.  189.  •  Careadlak,  ^  Si. 
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ftate  of  trtnqoillity  in  which  his  prudent  imilian  and  Ferdinand,  was  dignified  by 

hJStnet  had  left  it.    Ferdinand,  Kmg  of  the  name  '*  Holy,'*  dthongh  it  orin- 

Spain,   was   solicitous  to   remain   at  nated  in  motives  varying  wi£ly  from  uie 

peace  with   England,  an  union  with  avowed  desire  of  potectmg  the  pope  from 

which  had  been  cemented  by  the  mar-  the  incursions  ot  France.    Surrounded 

riage  of   Henry  with  his    daughter,  by  all  the  martial  portion  of  his  own 

Maidinilian,  Emperor    of    Germany,  subjects,  and   displaying   in  his  own 

was  too  ansdous  to  secure  the  posses-  person  yoiith,   strength,   and  warlike 

sioiis  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Low  Coun-  ardour,  Henry  felt  that  his  triump^ 

tries,  which  ne  had  obtained  in  right  of  wouM  be  adorned,  and  his  anxieties 

hb  wife,  to  offend  so  important  and  diminished,  by  the  presence  of  Wols^, 

warlike  a  nation  as  the  English.    The  on  whose  counsels  he  had  learned  to 

pope,  Julius  the  Second,  sought  to  se-  depend,  and  whose  society  he  had  be- 

cure  the  alliance  of  Enj^land,  which  he  gun  to  think  indispensiMe  to  his  enjoy* 

hop«!d  to  engage  in  his  own  designs  ments.    The  importtint,  but  inglonous 

against  France.    He  paid  the  utmost  office  of  Tietualler  to  the  forces  was, 

deference  to  Henry,  to  whom  he  sent  therefore,  coniSerred  upon  Wol^.    In 

a  golden  rose,  dipped  in  chrism,  and  per*  accepting  it,  he  at  once  evinced  good 

fumed  with  music,  to  be  presented  to  the  sense  in  disregarding  the  iUibo^  sar- 

king  at  high  mass,  with  tiie  benediction  casms  cast  upon  his  burth,  and  (Ksplayed 

of  his  holiness.    But  this  emblem  of  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 

rse   and  sancti^  was  accompanied  yersatility  of  his  talents,  by  which  he 

a  letter  from  Uie  pope,  breathing  was  enabled  to  undertake  business  of  a 

sentiments    of   the    utmost    hostili^  nature  totally  unlike  any  in  which  he  had 

against  Louis  the  TweUth  of  France,  hitherto  been  engaged.    He  fidt,  doubt- 

and  representing  that  monarch  as  one  less,  the  importance  of  remaining  in 

who,  having  no  regard  either  to  Gkxl  or  constant  personal  communication  with 

to  a  good  conscience,  designed  to  build  the  king,  who  was  at  an  age  when  im- 

his    own  greatness  upon    the   entire  pressions  are  easify  made,  and  swiftly 

conquest  of  Italy.  effused  ;  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his 

Henry  the  Eighth,  like  his  predeoes-  exertions  as  victualler,  by  an  appohit- 

sors  of  the  Lancastrian  line,  had  set  ment  of  a  higher  deseriptton. 

out  in  his  career  with  professions  of  All   preparations    beinf    at  length 

profound  veneration  fer  the  holy  see.  completed,  the  kine  set  saif  from  Dover, 

Actuated  part^  by  the  neoesslljy  of  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1512,  and  after 

appearing  consistent  with  his  dee&ra-  resting  a  short  time  at  Calais,  pro- 

tions,  but  more  by  the  ambition  of  sir-  ceeded  to  llierouenne  in  Artois,  before 

nalizing  his  name  as  the  restorer  of  the  which  part  of  the  Ei^sh  army  had 

conauoed  territories  in  France  to  the  ahieady  encamped.    Wolsey,  with  his 

English  crowt),  and  by  the  desire  of  as-  retinue,  followed  in  the  rear,  accompa« 

serting  his  title  to  the  throne  of  France,  nied  bjr  the  Bishop  of  Winchester : 

the  gay,  impetuous   king  resolved  to  their  united  retinues  amounted  in  nnm« 

attack  the  dominions  of  his  neighbour,  ber  to  eiffht  hundred  men,  under  the 

and  to  take  t}ie  commaiid  of  the  invad-  commana   of  Sir   William  Compton. 

ing  army  in  person.  The  place  having  yielded  to  the  Bng* 

It  was  scarcely  probable  that  Wol-  lish  troops,  it  was  thought  expeAent 

sey  would  oppose  a  design  whidi  must  to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  exceptmg  the 

have  been  so  acceptable  to  the  pope,  religious  houses  only ;  and  the  victori* 

whom,  as  a  churchmui,  he  was  m-  ous  army  proceeded  to  invest  Tdumay, 

clined  by  education,  and  bocmd  by  ilfte<|  i^ch  surrendered,  after  a  short  siege, 

rest,  to  conciliate.    It  is  i^  the  same  This  place,  being  a  bishop*s  see,  hav- 

time  likely  that  he  perceived  the  ibihr  ing  a  cathedral,  and  several  chnrches 

and   inutility  of  the   scheme,  which  and  monasteries,  was  deemed  worthy  of 

I>lun^  a  secure  and  prosneroos  na-  a  better  fate  than  that  which  had  lieen 

tion  mto  unnecessary  dnBcul^  and  ex-  decreed  to  Therouenne.   'the  interested 

pense.    Whatever  may  have  been  his  advice  of  Wolsey  has  been  assigned  as 

secret  opinions,  he  possessed  not,  in  all  the  cause  of  a  preference  which  seemed 

protiabinty,  at  this  time,  influence  suffi-  directly  opposed  to  good  policy.    The- 

cient  to  dumge  ttie  course  of  events ;  rouenne,  which  vras  near  the  English 

and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  not  pale,  midit  mstly  be  considered  as  a 

dBiinterested  enough  to  desire  it    War  more  valuable  fortress  than  Tonmar, 

was  aceordindy  declared :  4he  league  an  acquisition  of  comparatively  little 

into  wliieh  Heny  maUni  with  Max-  Bioment    The  mdisqmion  which  sa- 
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crificed  the  more  important  conquest,  thinps  of  our  worldly  condition.— 
resulted  from  the  folly  of  Henr\^  in  ac-  Scarcely  was  the  ceremony  of  his  con- 
ceding to  the  wishes  of  Maximilian,  secration  over,  before  he  disgraced  his 
wliose  dominions,  conti&^uous  to  Artois,  holy  office  by  a  successful  attempt  to 
were  frequently  annoyed  by  incursions  possess  himself  of  goods  belon^ng  to 
of  the  French  from  Therouenne.  Tour-  nis  predecessor  ;  and  Cavendish,  re- 
nay  was,  therefore,  preferred,  and  was  pressing,  from  a  sense  of  justice*  his 
deemed  worthy  of  an  English  garrison,  partiality  for  Wolsey,  confesses  that  he 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  had,  at  various  times,  seen  the  stolen 
Poynings;  Wolsey  was  also  made  furniture  in  the  house  of  his  master. 
Bishop  of  Toiunay;  and  he  received  Toumay  and  Lincoln  were  both  con- 
fro  m  the  inhabitants,  as  their  pastor,  an  ferred  upon  him  in  the  same 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Eng-  year ;  but  a  yet  higher  dig-  Mar.  26, 
land.  Arrangements  for  its  security  nity  awaited  his  accept-  1514. 
having  been  completed,  Henry,  congra-  ance :  for  within  a  month 
tulating  himself  on  having  subdued  a  the  archbishopric  of  York  being  vzr 
place  famed  in  history  for  its  resistance  cant,  he  was  endowed  with  the  tem- 
to  Julius  Caesar,  took  advantage  of  his  poralities  of  that  see  in  August,  and 
new  conquest  to  hold  a  solemn  feast,  was  actusdly  translated  to  it  in  No- 
which  was  attended  by  the  Emperor  vember.  This  sudden  elevation  to  the 
Maximilian,  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  second  dignity  of  the  Andean  church, 
the  young  Prince  of  Castile,  afterwards  Wolsey  owed,  no  doubt,  m  part,  to  one 
Charles  the  Fifth.  These  festivities  of  those  accidents  which  occur  in  the 
were  succeeded  by  other  diversions  at  life  of  every  prosperous  individuaL 
Lisle;  after  which  Henry,  swelling  with  Bambridge,  the  late  prelate,  was  a 
the  pride  of  his  showy  but  unprofitable  man  in  the  vigour  of  life,  who  held 
honours,  returned  to  England,  followed  the  station  of  ambassador  at  the 
by  the  gay  and  the  ambitious,  the  frivo-  court  of  Rome,  in  conformity  with  the 

lous  and  the  intriguing  throng  custom   then  prevalent  of  employing 

Oct.      of  courtiers,  who  had  attend-  churchmen  in  the  missions,  now  more 

1513.    ed   his  expedition,  or   flocked  suitably,  as  well    as    advantageously, 

to  its    successful   and   useless  assigned  to  the  laity.     The  death  of 

results.  Bambridge,  which  happened  suddenly. 

Some  time  before  Wolsey  derived  the  was  attributed  to  various  causes,  but  it 

full  benefit  of  his  consecration  to  the  was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  poison, 

Bishoprick  of  Toumay,*  the  inhabitants  administered  by  some  unknown  hand, 

of  that  city,  attached  to  their  former  and  imputed  by  common  report  to  his 

diocesan,  and  disliking  the  dominion  of  steward,  whom  he  had  struck  in  a  fit  of 

a  foreigner,  resisted  the  spiritual  juris-  passion.     A  more  authentic  account 

diction    of   Doctor    Sampson,  whom  unhappily  affixes  the  crime  upon  Giglis, 

Wolsey  had  left  in  Toumay  as  his  vicar-  bishop  of  Worcester,  an  Italian,  who 

general ;  but  he  finally  triumphed  over  succeeded  Archbishop  Bambrii^   as 

his  episcopal   adversary,  and,   by  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome;  and 

diligent  attention  to  the  business  of  the  the  pope,  unwilling  to  throw  discredit 

town,  obtained  the  chief  management  upon  tne  church,  is  said  4o  have  con- 

of  its  affairs,  and  became  a  popular  cealed  the  dark   deed,    and  to  have 

ruler.  This  see  afforded  him  considera-  screened  it  from  punishment.* 

ble  revenues,  and  its  citizens  treated  Elated  by  the  rapid  progress  of  his 

him  almost  as  a  prince,  addressing  their  fortunes,    Wolsey  now    displayed  the 

dispatches   "To  my   Lord  Cardinal's  arrogance  of  his  character,  without  fear 

grace,  and  the  privy  council."t  But  even  or  scmple.    Warham,  Archbishop  of 

higher  dignities  were  reserved  for  Wol-  Canterbury,  and  at  this  time  lord  cnan- 

sey  on  his  return  to  England.    The  see  cellor,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  encroach- 

of  Lincoln,   vacant   on  the   death  of  ments  by  which  his  brother  of  York 

Doctor  Smith,  became  the  next  step  in  sought  to  enhance  his  own  dignity,  at 

liis    ascent    to   the    height  which  he  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  others.    It 

was  destined  to  attain  of  wealth  and  had  been  the  custom,  before  the  elerar 

power.     This  rapid  succession  of  ho-  tion  of  Wolsey,  for  tiie  cross  of  Canter- 

nours    and    accumulation    of    riches  bury,  home  before  the  archbishop,  on 

were  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  grasping  solemn  occasions,  to  take  precedence  of 

desires  of  one,  who,  while  he  distri-  the  cross  of  York,  except  within  the 

buted  fi'eely,  coveted  largely  the  good  diocese   of  York.    Great   importaDce 

•  :>trjp«'i  Kccl.  Memorials,  toL  i.  ^  178.    f  IWd.  •  £Uu's  Qrifiiua  Littm,  voU  L,p.  IM. 
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to  Hds  dittiiietioii,  and  in  more  imposing  scene,  except  at  *'the 
tilt  rebn  of  ^ward  the  Third,  a  par-  coronation  of  some  mighty  prince  or 
liuBCiK  bebig  summoned  at  York,  al-  bishop."*  Nor  did  the  nonours  of 
lendMice  was  refhsed  by  the  Arch-  the  hat  terminate  here :  in  aU  puUie 
biphim  of  Canterbury  upon  the  plea  processions,  it  preceded  the  Cardinal 
tiiat  tm  metropolitan  of  England  should  wherever  he  went ;  when  he  performed 
not  be  oonstniBed  to  lower  the  em-  mass  in  the  king*s  chapel,  this  emblem 
blem  of  bis  dignity  before  the  ensign  of  of  his  ecclesiastical  de^piee  was  placed 
his  brother  ardq^relate.*  In  defiance  upon  the  altar,  appearing  before  the 
of  theeatabliahed  usage,  Wolsey  ordered  peonle  as  an  idol,  set  up  by  the  pride  of 
bis  cross  to  be  ereetMl,  not  only  within  Wolsey  to  be  worshipped.  In  tnis  dis- 
the  preehiets  of  Wariiam*8  jurisdiction,  play  of  his  newly-ac<iuired  honours, 
but  eren  in  bb  presence ;  nor  would  he,  W  olsey  had  a  deeper  aim  than  the  mere 
on  the  vemonitences  of  the  primate,  ostentatious  and  childish  exhibition ; — 
desist  from  iioM  act  of  intrusion.  To  the  age  was  one  of  ceremony  and  of 
possess,  however,  as  of  right,  and  not  pomp ;  and  br  a  costly  exterior,  always 
merely  by  usurpation,  and  to  exercise  most  admired  among  a  people  the  least 
supenority  in  all  points  of  worldly  great-  prone  to  intellectual  culture,  Wolsey, 
ness,  was  most  agreeable  to  a  man  so  perhaps,  thought  to  obliterate  the  re- 
constituted as  the  new  archbishop,  and  membnmce  of  his  obscure  origin  and 
he  resolved  to  sue  for  the  rank  of  car-  sudden  rise  to  power.  UnKa^ily  for 
dinal,  a  promotion  which  he  trusted  him  the  event  proved  otherwise,  and  the 
might  he  followed  by  the  yet  hi^er  magnificenoe' of  the  Cardinal  (farew  upon 
honours  of  a  legtftine  commission.  Xeo  him  the  bitterness  of  popular  sarcasm, 
the  Tenth,  who  had  succeeded  Julius  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  nobiUly,  and 
the  Second  in  the  pontifical  chair,  was  the  dislike  of  the  clergy, 
disposed,  both  from  inclination  -  and  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
policy,  to  bestow  the  desired  honour  had  been  regarded  hitherto  as  one  of  the 
upon  the  favourite  of  a  powerful  mo-  principal  persons  about  the  throne,  and 
narch,  a  dignitary  who  was  hke^  to  as  one-of  the  most  esteemed  among  tfie 
reflect  credit  upon  the  church.  The  confidential  advisers  of  the  King.  Aus- 
mode  which  Leo  adopted  of  forwarding  tere  and  averse  to  new  measures,  the 
to  Wolsey  the  insignia  of  his  new  Primate  beheld  with  chagrin  the  ascen- 
honours  was  not,  however,  approved  dencv  of  Wolsey,  w^ose  conduct  to- 
by the  cardinal  dect ;  and  \mog  vp»  wards  him  was  mailed  by  a  hauffhty 
prised  that  the  "Ao^**  was  on  the  road  assumption  of  superioi^.  Waraam 
to  Engknd,  in  the  charge  of  a  oommon  had  long  held  the  high  office  of  Chan- 
messenger,  or,  acconfi^  to  the  Ian-  cellov»  and  had  enjoyed  much  of  the  late 
guage  of  the  times,  **  in  a  varlet*s  kiteiftiyionfidence.  Averse,  therefore, 
budget,*'  Wolsey  deaned  it  essential  in  uL|^bability,  to  play  a  second  part, 
to  his  diffnity  that  a  more  honourable  but  aiu^^ing  his  age  ana  infirmities  as  a 
means  of  conveyance  should  be  pro*  plea  for  his  retirement,  he  resigned  the 
vided.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  seals,  which  were  immediately  offered 
papal  messenger  in  England*  he  was  to  Wolsey.  The  conduct  of  the  Cardi- 
replenished,  by  the  comnumdof  Wolscgf«  nal  on  this  occasion  has  been  variously 
with  a  variety  of  costly  decorations  wad  stated ;  and  even  Cavoidish  reports  him 
habiliments,  suiti^le  to  the  importance  to  have  driven  Wariiam  from  office  by 
of  his  burden.  The  hat  was  met  en  his  iptrigues.  But  this  statement  is 
Blackheath  by  a  great  number  of  the  incorrect ;  Uie  resignation  of  Warham 
clergy,  and  of  gentlemen,  and  was  was  voluntary,  and  even  his  own  friends 
then  conducted  to  London  with  great  appear  to  have  imputed  no  blame  to  his 
triumph.  Meanwhile  preparptions  weM  rival  and  successor.  Ammonius,  the 
made  for  its  reception  in  WestminsM  friend  of  Erasmus,  in  writing  to  that 
Abbey,  vihere  aJl  the  bishops  aw  odebrated  man,  who  was  warmly  at^ 
abbots  of  London  and  its  vicing  weli  tached  to  Warham,  expresses  himself 
assembled  in  theur  richest  eopes  ana  thus:  '*  Your  Ardibiuiop,  with  the 
mitres,  in  order  to  cdtobrate  the  con-  King's  good  leave,  has  laid  down  his 
firmation  of  this  new  dignity  to  the  post,  which  that  of  York,  with  much 
CardinaL  So  solemn  was  thb  ceremo-  unportunity,  has  accepted  of,  and  bo- 
ny, that  Cavendish,  who  4vas  present,  haves  most  beautifolly.**t  Tbp  chanM 
declares  that  h»  had  never  witnessed  a  in  this  important  station  was  soon  ibi« 
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lowed  by  Ifae  tempavrf  retiitaieiit  of 
•everal  of  the  most  hvound  eotirtien, 
&nd  the  mdgiwtioD  of  MUM  of  ^  moet 
experienced  minuten.  The  Duke  ot 
Norfolk  be^ed  pennunon  of  the  King 
to  witbdnw  to  nil  ooonliy  reeidenoe ; 
for  the  onbeirueed  etate  of  the  finui- 
ces,  aniiDg  from  the  Uviah  expenditure 
of  the  Mooardi.  rendered  it  d^eult  for 


To  support  1 
rank  in  uie  cho:  i 
rerenuet  of  W< 
the  otrieet  of  lua  am 
meluMtobf  to  MB  tl 
Inrally  libera],  ambitkn  gn«  feUk  I* 
kftrioe,  aad  avarice  engndMid  kd^ 
of  piinoipla.  Tfaic  powei'M  ataimam^ 
who  ahonld  hM«  o 


tier  to  play  hii  part,  and  piewrw  his 
reputation,  in  bouidianaten.  YetUie 
Duke,  diridcd  u  he  wu  between  fear 


of  ofibndins;  his  eorerrign,  and  the  liA 
of  ruitung  Qie  oonntcy,  Teugoed  not  lui 
ntuadon  ontil  IS33,  when  be  waa  ^n»- 


ceeded  by  hia  aon,  the  Earl  of  Sntr^. 
The  Ddfce  of  SnfMk,  nijuit^  inoenaed 
agkintl  Wolaey  for  reftwoK  to  eaned 
hu  debt  to  the  King,  •bientedhima^fbr 
BOme  time  from  court,  but  waa  aoon 
recalled  td  the  picaenoe  of  Hemr. 
whose  fkvour  he  continued  to  eqjoy 
lone  aAer  the  more  brilbant  proq>eats 
of  the  Catdinal  bad  been  daivened  by 
leversea.  Pox,  the  early  patron  of 
Woliey,  quitted  flu  eonrt,  mon  in  lor- 
rew  a(  hia  own  loM  of  power,  than  in 
anger  tawarda  him  whoM  exaltatjin  h^ 
had  baatenad.  T^  adYioa  of  the  Biahop 
to  Heniy.thalheahoBld  beware  bow  he 
allowed  the  aerrant  to  be  greater  than 
the  raaater,  "  drew  forth  a  reply  irtiioh 
was  amply  Tcrifled  in  thia  reixn— 4hat 
the  servants  of  tlie  King  shonld  obey, 
and  not  Gommaod." 

Cbaptib  Skcoitd. 

Prffemuntt,  ReoanuM  and  SoiutMd 

EtlabluAaunlt/fPbltqi.—HiMunti- 

mmtt  loKordt  FnmeU  tha  Pint. — 

froliej/  at  a  Judge  f-^at  an  admmu- 

irator  qf  the  Chimh  Xoow. — Miuion 

of  Woliey  to  Frtmee,  and  til  conM- 

quencet.    [1516  to  1521.] 

WoLsiY  was  now  Caidinat  de  Santa 

Ceeilip^    Ardibishop   of  York, 

1S16.    and  ChaaceUor  of  England.  Hia 

I        nir  mi      was  not  aatisSed 

tionaiaodnMtr- 


lUth,  Entperor  of  Gcnnai^itlM  ■ . 

htibe  ^  three  thooaand  povndi  VlMaiik  J 
and  from  Franda  the  Ant,  tawlia 
the  MndMrres,  abopaid  jas«lj,iacp- 
Aaecure  the  intereit  of  UwCSndH 
m  behalf  of  thoM  PrlBMa.-  Her 
uu  he  blush  to  atipnlato  wiOi  Ub  Ho^ 
of  the  Duke  of  IGlaa,  Ihifc  «■ 
I  romua  of  an  isTloktUa  paata!W 
tw«a  Hemy  the  SigtaOi  and  tUrWM- 
tate,  an  aannity  of  can  l!iiiiliM<*lMli 
should  be  tnneimtted  ta  «Bi|k  tto 
ooffors  of  Wolaey,  during  flw  lift  xftta 
Dokc.t  In  ad£tion  %o  flim^||i  ■< 
baseneas,  it  is  reeorfed,  ts  tab  t^^m 
diegraoe,  tiiat  bewM  MMaeM^toflif 
inftnenee  of  presenta,  &  ba  anariM  ef 
Ms  lentine  ofice;  and  tbil  ht  dapi^ 
ded  hunself  by  extorfwM  to  a  MbOm- 
able  extent,  m  that  irtftiify  At^ 
'  '  br  ttiese  reaonreea,  IM  Ir"^ — 


ingtoobt 
tical  affskis  kc  IV  I       7      uj, 

sought.andprc^uiwabuu.iii*!!  u 
withlegatineauthority.  11iiaoobui£.i. 
procured  to  the  Cardinal  a  vast  aoeea- 
sion  both  of  wealth  and  inflnence;  and 
it  upeand  scarcely  possiUa  that  he 
conid  exereiM  the  autitority  Uma  ia- 
trusted  to  Um,  in  the  tinea  great  aitna- 
tioiu  wbfa:h  he  filled,  without  peril  to 

hiniself,  and  eoeror'' ' '^- 

dignityof  tha  King. 


wliioh  VlnUvy  enjoyed  would  ajipear 
ample,  even  jf  estimated  according  to 
the  value  of  money  in  the  pesrat  day. 
nhen  a  pound  is  equivalent  to  a  crown 
only  of  the  coin  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
But  Wolsty  liad  still  other  mean*  of 
obtaining  weaJlh.  Besidt^s  Ilie  acanila- 
lous  emoluments  already  recited,  ha  de- 
rived profits  of  a  less  reprehensible  nn- 
litre,  from  the  bishojiries  of  Bath,  Wor- 
c  r,  and  Hereford,  which  he  held  m 
f  for  the  fore^n  dignitariea  to  whom 
tiicjt  sees  belonjred,  and  who  prcftjrwl 
receiving  from  them  a  regular  sum  la 
an  unuer'ain  and  precarious  coUetlioa 
of  Iheir  full  revenues  by  ngents.J  Tins 
injurious  system  had  beva  loo  lonE 
|irai:lisBd  to  reflect  upon  the  conduct  rf 
Wolsey  in  lending  his  connteoanct;  to  il; 
it  had  even  been  encouraged  by  Hmiy 
iho  )4eTenth,  who,  with  KTeal  prainirions 
ie  weal  of  the  church,  had  choxn 
to  risk  its  best  interests,  by  re- 
I  ing-  foreigners,  sent  on  legatioBs  or 
o  '  DusioEBs,  with  lienefioei  iipoo 
vi  h  they  could  not  reside ;  a  mode  of 
pa-    lent  more  consonant  to  the  incliin' 
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tkNif  of  fhtt  wary  Idn^,  than  pecuniaiy  interposiiiOh  of  the  salt-eeUar,  to  divide 

renmneratioii  for  the  services  rendered  the  superior  ht)m  the  inferior  classes, 

to  him.    Beside  the  sums  reaped  from  was  as  widely  at  variance  with  our  pre- 

thts  commercial  scheme  of  mana^ring  sent  improv(Ki  notions  of  right,  as  with 

caelesiastieal  aflkirs,  Wolsey  derived  the  all  the  feelings  of  propriety  which  forbid 

CTilegct  of  patronage  in  each  diocese ;  the  appearance  of  any  distinction  what* 

'  the  disposal  of  the  livins^s  in  the  ever  between  guests  who  are  admitted 

pneaeiitation  of  the  foreign  bishops  was  to  the  same  board.    It  is  probable  that, 

inoluded  hi  his  bargain :  and,  with  his  inWolsey'shousehdd,  the  various  ranks 

usual  dexterity  in  turning  all  things  to  and  offices  of  each   individual    were 

the  best  account,  it  may  be  conjectured  more  systematically  defined,  than  among' 

thatthif  authority  was  not  unproductive  the  numerous,  but  sometimes  ill-ar- 

of  emolument,  as  well  as  power.    To  ranged  domestics  of  the  nobles  of  that 

the   fimds  arising  from  these  sources  day.    Three  tables  were  placed  daily  ia 

were  added  those  proceeding  from  the  the  hall  of  the  Cardinal,  each  being 

rich  abbey  of  Saint  Albans,  held  by  him  superintended  by  an  officer,  suitable  in 

in  commendam,  although  he  did  not  station  to  those  over  whom  he  presided, 

enter  upon  its  temporalities  until  1521.  At  the  head  of  the  first  table  sat  a  priest 

It  is  true  that  when  Toumay  was  after-  or  dean,  who  fulfilled  the  ci^acity  of 

wards  restored  to  the  French,  he  was  steward,   and  whose  company  at  the 

compelled  of  course  to  resign  the  bishop-  table   consisted  of   the  fiirst  class  of 

ric  of  that  city ;  but  he  received  twelve  domestics ;  while  the  treasuier,  who  was 

thousand  livres  yearly  by  way  of  com*  always  a  knight,  and  the  comptroller, 

pensation :  and  the  bishopric  of  Dur-  an  esquire,  each  of  whom  bore  white 

nam,  wliich  he  also  hekl,  but  resigned  staves  of  office,  took  their  seats  at  Ihe 

into  the  Kin^s  hands  upon  the  death  of  head  of  the  second  and  third  tables. 

Bishop  Fox,  he  relinqaished  in  hke  The  lower  class  of  domestics,  who  per- 

maniier  for  the  see  of  Winchester,  to  formed  ^e  menial  offices,  took  their 

which  he  was  immediately  advanced.^-  meals  in  the  hall  kitchen,  under  the  dl- 

That  Wolsey,  possessing  such  oppor-  rection  of  two  clerks,  besides  a  derk  of 

tunities  of  accumulating  money,  should  the  kitchen,  a  surveyor  of  the  dresser, 

not  have  provided  for  a  reverse  of  for-  and  other  agents  in  this  well-arranged 

tunc  but  too  probable  in  his  case,  by  system  of  luxury.     But  in  addition  to 

transmitting  sums  of  money  to  some  the  tables  thus  enumerated,  as  daily 

foreisrn  a^ent,  appears  to  indicate  a  8|H«ad  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

remarkable   want    of  foresight,  or  a  household,  there  were  others  prepared 

strangely  overweening  con&tence  in  a  in  separate  apartments.     At  one  board 


man  otherwise  so  lilted.    He  seems,  sat  a  company  of  young  lords,  who  were 

indeed,  while  he  collected  rapaciously,  pUoed  under  the  roof  of  the  Cardinal  for 

to  have  spent  lavishly ;  and  there  are  the  purpose  of  polite  education,  and 

few  narratives  which  present  a  more  who  paid  for  theu*  l>oard  and  tuition, 

curious  detail  of  combined  luxury  and  These  youths  were  intrusted  to  the  care 

pomp,  than  the  account  given  by  Caven-  and  guidance  of  an  instructor  of  the 

dish  of  the  household  arrangements,  the  wards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  initiate  his 

dress,  and  the  retinue  of  Wolsey.  pupils  in  the  forms  of  graceful  beha- 

In  comphanee  with  the  practice  viour,  and  in  the  mode  of  exhibiting 
usually  adopted  by  the  nobihty  of  the  a  proper  deference  toward  superiors, 
times,  Wolsey  formed  his  domestic  as-  Each  of  these  noblemen  was  allowed 
tahlWhment  upon  the  model  of  the  royal  several  servants ;  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
hoiisehokl.  The  vast  numl)er  of  indi-  who,  as  well  as  Lord  Henry  Percy,  the 
viduals  residing  under  his  roof  wen  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumb^land, 
ran^l  in  three  classes  ;  a  distindka  was  an  inmate  of  WoLiey*8,  had  five, 
esteemed  necessary  when  the  attendijda  but  most  of  the  young  lords  were  con- 
yaried  in  their  rank  and  origin  howhfm  tented  with  two,  attendants.  The  gen- 
flon  of  an  Earl,  to  that  of  a  peaifcm.  tlemen  ushers,  among  whom  was  Ca- 
Accordmgly,  three  tables  were  spread  vendish,  the  biographer  of  Wolsey,  were 
daily  in  the  great  hall,  in  which  the  permitted  to  sit  at  the  "mess  of  lords:'* 
ample,  but  rude  and  unsocial  repasts  but  anotlier  table  was  prepared  for  the 
of  our  ancestors  were  uniformly  served;  chamberlains  and  gentlemen  waiters, 
and  where  the  invidious  and  mdelioate  idthough  these  were  men  sprung  chiefly 
from  good  families.    Of  Wolsey's  in- 

•  SMLol«H•fWf«,^;8lr-c»v«■di■h,^M.  dividual  repajit»  nothing  if  said  by  Car 
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yendish ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  sat  the  full  strains  which  were  sung  it  the 

with  the'young  lords.  principal  feasts.     Our  simpler  and  mors 

The  kitchen  of  the  Cardinal  was  un-  rational  notions  of  the  sendees  accept- 
der  the  direction  of  a  master  cook,  who  able  to  the  Most  High  have  banished, 
went  about  daily,  in  garments  of  da-  perhaps  with  too  unsparing  a  hand,  the 
mask  satin,  or  of  velvet,  and  wore  a  luxury  of  hearing  fine  devotional  music 
chain  of  gold  round  his  neck.  To  exe-  in  our  churches ;  but  it  is  sigreeable 
cute  the  commands  of  this  distinguished  to  reflect  on  the  improvement  of  taste 
and  important  personage,  were  two  which  has  abolished  the  goiigeousdmies» 
fijooms,  six  labourers,  and  as  many  chil-  approved  even  b^  the  cultivated  and 
dren,  who  probably  assisted  in  turning  fastidious  taste  of'^Wolsey.  The  funii- 
the  spit ;  a  laborious,  but  indispensable  ture  of  hb  chapel,  the  jewels,  omameiits, 
occupation,  both  degrading  and  un-  and  garments  placed  there  for  the  use 
wholesome,  the  necessity  of  which  has  of  the  priests,  the  crosses,  candlesticks, 
been  happily  superseded  oy  well  known  and  other  implements  of  devotional 
machines  of  modem  invention.  The  splendour,  were  more  than  or^arilv 
allied  ofiices  of  larder,  scalding-house,  costly  and  abundant ;  and  Cavendish 
watery,  bake-house,  scullery,  buttery,  enumerates  forty-four  copes  of  the  rich- 
pantry,  ewery,  chaundery,  cellar,  and  est  materials  to  have  been  occasionally 
garden,  together  with  the  laundry,  and  displayed  by  the  chaplains  of  the  Car- 
wardrobe  of  beds,  had  each  distinct  dinal,  when  in  solemn  procession.  Be- 
grooms,  yeomen,  and  pages,  varying  in  side  this  clerical  estabhshment»  Wolsey 
number  according  to  tne  occupation  re-  had  an  almoner,  whose  usual  aSet  in 
quired  in  each  province.  To  this  list  such  households  was  to  attend  upon  the 
must  be  added  two  tall  yeomen  and  two  lord  and  master  at  dinner,  in  conjuno- 
grooms,  who  acted  as  porters ;  a  yeo-  tion  with  the  carver,  the  cup-bearer, 
man  of  the  barge ;  a  master  of  the  horse,  the  gentlemen  yeomen,  and  gentlemen 
a  clerk  and  yeoman  of  the  stable ;  a  sad*  waiters,  and,  in  some  flEunilies,  to  have 
dler,  a  farrier,  a  yeoman  of  the  chariot,  the  residue  of  the  repast  at  whidi  they 
a  sumpter-man,  a  yeoman  of  the  stir-  had  assisted.^  This  class  of  attendants 
rup ;  a  muleteer,  and  sixteen  grooms  of  amounted,  in  the  household  of  Wolsey, 
the  stable,  each  of  them  keeping  four  to  forty-six  in  numbor,  and  with  the 
great  geldings.  chamberlain,  vice-chamberlain,  gentle- 

A  yet  more  numerous  and  more  ex-  men  ushers,  yeomen  ushers,  grooms  of 

pensive  order  of  inmates,  however,  de-  the  chamber,  and  yeomen  of  ue  cham- 

serve  notice.    Much  of  the  expenditure  her,  may  be  considered  as  the  peculiar 

of  a  nobleman,  or  dignitary  of  the  church,  and  personal  servants  of  the  CardinaL 

in  those  days,  went  to  support  a  nu-  Theseformed,  all  together,  a  body  of  one 

mcrous  and  luxurious  body  of  chaplains,  hundred  and  forty-three  persons. 

who  were  liberally  paid,  sumptuously  The  secretaries,  clerks  of  the  signet, 

maintained,  and,  when  officiating  in  their  and  counsellors  of  WolMy,  of  whom  he 

sacred     office,    magnificently    attired,  had  six,  were  always  persons  of  infior- 

There  were  in  the  service  of  Wolsey,  a  mation  and  character.      Sir  Thomas 

dean,  who  was  always  a  great  divine  ;  a  More,  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 

sub-dean,  a  repeater  of  the  quire,  a  gos-  and    Thomas    CromweU,    aAerwards 

pellcr,  or  reader  of  the  gospel,   a  pis-  prime  minister,  each  at  some  period  of 

teller  or  reader  of  the  epistle,  and  twelve  their  lives  held  one  or  other  of  those 

singing  priests.  These  clerks  all  found  offices  in  the  establislmient  of  Wolsey; 

means  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  house-  a  mutual  advantage  beinff  afibrded  to 

hold  of  their  opulent  and  lavish  patron ;  master  and  dependant  by  uie  free  inter- 

and  were  proved  at  the  exposure  of  his  course  of  powoful,  though  ^iTHmi^f* 

affairs,  which  eventually  took  place,  to  be  minds. 

the  richest  of  his  dependants.   To  assist  The  manner  in  which  it  was  the  du^ 

in  the  performance  of  the  fascinating,  custom  of  this  proud  prdate  to  repav 

but  unsatisfactory   service  which  the  to  the  exercise  of  his.  puUic  duties,  was 

church  then  enjoined,  these  cler^men  suitable  to  his  domestic  splendour.    In 

had  twelve  singing  children,  and  sixteen  the  morning,  after  being  apprised  thst 

adult  choristers,  with  a  master  to  in-  a  number  of  peers  and  of  commoiMn 

struct  the  children,  and  a  servant  to  at-  awaited  his  appearance,  Wolsey  cum 

tend  upon  them ;  and  occasionally  there  forth  firom  his  chamber,  into  his  stall 

came,  says  Cavendish,  "  divers  retain-    - 

ers  of  cunning  singing  men/*  to  swell  •  Sec  NoitkunberUad  HoitafcuM  Book,  piiLM 
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upartflMiitt,  in  his  cardinal's  dress  of  To  attend  the  performance  of  the  ordi- 

efimson  or  scariet  satin  or  damask,  the  nary  masses,  merely,  might  have  tieen 

riehest   that  could  he   procured,  and  deemed  by  the  Cardinal  a  customary 

wearing  upon  his  head  a  "pillion'*  or  act  of  decorum,  with  which  no  head  of 

cushion,  sonnonnted  with  a  noble,  or  a  household  could,  wiUi  propriety,  dis- 

devation  of  black  velvet,  attached  to  pense.    But  Wolsey,  not  satisfied  with 

the  eoflAuQiL    About  his  neck  he  wore  this  observance  onljr,  retired  within  his 

a  tippfc..  of  fine  sables ;  nor  was  the  closet,  and  alone  with  his  chaplain,  a 

mtgnificence  of  his  attnre  confined  to  man  of  learning,  and  of  veracity,  he 

the  more  conspicuous  parti ;  even  his  went  throujgh  his  daily  service ;  nor  did 

shoes  were  the  subjects  of  wonder  and  he,  according  to  the  testimony  of  that 

dT ridicule  to  a  satirical  contemporarv  of  person,  retire  to  bed,  however  he  might 

the  cardinal,  in  a  supposed  dialogue  be-  be  oppressed  with  fatigue  of  body,  or 

tween  two  priests*  servants.  anxiety  of  mind,  with  even  one  coUect 

•«R.d«iM.«idbeBotwToUie,  Omitted,  in  his  customary    and   pre- 

**  For  I  Mj  no  tbynr  bot  trothe ;  SCnbeci  UCVOtlOnS.* 

**  5r•..^^  ^  j*yf  of  cctiy  •h«wcii  It  was  both  the  interest  and  the  in- 

«  ^ff:!:^^VX'^Tc^l^  cUnation  of  the  Cardinal  to  render  the 

**at«  of  fold  and  stones  praeioo*.  banqucts  which  he  gavc  to  the  king 

•*j^.  Tniir  maaj  a  rich  AbbAjt,  dazzliug  to  the  courtiers,  than  the  en- 

-  To  be  eaMd  of  hia  Tisitacion."*  tcrtainmeuts  given  by  any  other  person 

Thus  attired,  and  holding  to  his  nose  of  rank.    The  king  nad  a  clukhsh  de- 

the  peel  of  an  orange  filled  with  sponge  light  in  a  suiprise,  which  then  consti- 

dipped  in  "  vinegar,  and  other  confec-  tuted  the  chief  spirit  of  a  courtly  as- 

tions  against  ihe  pestilent  air,**t  Wol-  sembly :  accordii^y,  it  was  his  whim 

gey  w^ed  with  great   pomp  to  the  to  arrive  suddenly  at  the  episcopal  jpa- 

outer  door  of  his  mansion,  the  great  lace  of  Whitehall  in  a  mask,  with  a 

seal  of  England  being  carried  wfore  small  group  of  companions,  dressed  to 

him,  and  after  that,  the  cardinal's  hat  represent  shepherds,  but  with  garments 

borne  by  some  nobleman,  or  gentleman,  made  of  fine  doth  of  gold,  and  their 

bareheaded.  And  thus  passing  on,  pre-  hahr  and  beards  composed    of  silver 

ceded  also  by  his  two  great  crosses  of  and  gold  wire. 

silver,  and  followed  by  two  pillars,  and  The  Cardinal,  who  was  seated  under 
a  large  silver  mace,  ^t,  the  Cardinal,  his  cloth  of  estate,  at  a  sumptuous  ban- 
amidst  the  cries  of  his  gentlemen  ushers,  quet,  graced  by  the  presence  of  mingled 
**On,  on,  my  lords  and  masters,**  amidst  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  was 
the  envy  of  some  beholders,  and  the  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  royal 
admiration  of  others,  bent  lids  course  shepherd  by  the  mscharge  of  "  cham- 
to  the  court  of  chancery,  riding  upon  a  bers,**  or  small  cannon,  so  called  firom 
mule  splendidly  caparisoned,  and  at-  their  being  little  more  than  chambers 
tended  by  his  piUars,  his  crosses,  his  for  powder,  resting  upon  no  carriages, 
pole-axes,  and  running  fi>otmen.  Y^hile  and  adapted  only  tor  restive  occasions.t 
condemning  as  Mvolous  and  pompous  To  play  disguised  at  a  game  of  dice, 
this  ostentatious  array,  the  boievolent  called  num-chance ;  to  dance  with  the 
mind  reverts  with  pleasure  to  one  cir-  ladies  assembled  on  the  occasion ;  to 
cumstance,  which  presents  the  charac-  challenge  the  guesses  of  the  Cardinal 
ter  of  Wolsey  in  a  more  fiivourable  aa-  as  to  which  of  the  newly  arrived  band 
pect.  It  was  not  until  ^ter  he  had  was  the  king,  and  to  enjoy  his  mistake 
paid  his  early  and  private  tribute  of  in  fixing  on  6ir  Edward  Nevill,  a  comely 
devotion  at  the  shrine  of  '*  Him  who  and  portly  kni|!^t,  for  his  royal  master, 
doth  dispose  and  govern  the  hearts  of  constituted  the  chief  diversion  of  the 
princes,"  that  Wolsey  resorted  to  the  night,  the  business  of  which  was  eating 
business  of  that  world,  the  enjoyments  ami  carousing.  Unsuitable  indeed  were 
and  even  the  cares  of  which  render  sudi  such  amusements  to  the  situation  of 
a  preparatory  service  but  too  requisite.  Wolsey  as  a  dignitary  of  Uie  church, 

to  his  occupations  as  a  minister  and  as 

a  judge,  and  to  his  character  as  a  man ; 


Friart.'  SerraSta.  hj  wiiuaaiUf ;  tbe fifat  pSmm.    and  perhaps  they  Contributed,  m  reah^, 

aoaardiaf  to  Aatboay  Wood^wko  rtpoftad  Wolacf  _^ 

Id  be  the  aoa  of  a  botchar.     Wood's  Athasa  OmbS- 
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held  oYertin  mind  of  hMtomdflt.  (|nm%41oT                 nteiatan^to 

Tbepo^lWoribnigna&in,aaittig  ■OMttbegrw'          cfUiMnft^ 

theeaiVp^oftiMirignafHetnytfaB  The  cauM  whiA  hm  Mn  Mnnd  te 

£btitb,M>i(todiiiuigincntiii(rthe  power  the  emmcwi^  iiiirwtwl  tj  WAy  W- 

vBchWolMralrMdjrponened.  Feece  wudi  the  FMocb  kng,  idatai  to  O* 


vhich  WolM^  alreedjp  ponened.  Feece    wu 
'    ' '    '    1  been  ooDUoded  with  Lome    hii) 
\  and  il  wea  o       ated  br 
»  of  Maiy,  the  juu       and 


had  indeed  been  ooDdoded  with  Lonia    hiahmvic   of  Toning,  whkAy  1 
'      -     —  t  yieuad  an  aink  meana  Id  tM 


the  Twdftl^  and  il  waa  o       ated  hr  it  yieuad  an  aink  meana  Id  taa  Oar- 

ihi  saoifiea  of  Meiy,  the  juu       and  dinal,  had  oceaflgwd  him  temmAmjUm 

beautifiiliiBterofHcBijr.  atthe-i       of  trouldaand'Bmaetf,franthaa*illiip 

Eliej,  whan  ihe  wai  united  t>-  of  QuOIait,  the  depoaod  ImA^W 

ig  of  Fnnaa,  a  man  neariv  w   iwsn    hii    qaritoal  JvnaiUi^ 

ttmeiber  age,  with  1     i                 wuj  Strcfigmeoad  bjr  a  boU  ftomttiMp^ 

ofbeing  aa  eon         i        wr  ucrnnk.  Ouillart hadaeqandaHnab««H». 

aa    ihe  bad  I       a  dku  for  her  par-  tisans  both  wiuun  the  aljr  aad  dm- 

aonal  channa.    lue  death  of  Louianad  wheie;  and  Wolaw,  alamaa  to  Om 

diMolTcd  tlu*  mroatnnl  bond ;   but  conseqneDoea  of  tna  aunaaij  Mlifaliil 

itrendvedtheeoDtinaancacfthe  Francb   to         ~ 


while  it  n 

treaty  nneertaia,  it  imneited  h^i^ineaa    upon  Gidlait,  in  ndar  ta  diamt  i 

to  the  queen  widow,  wno  ataiMwt  mane-    from   ] 


diatelvbeatowed  her  bend  on  Chailm  Tountajr.    F^aseia  mlbkr 

Brandon.  Dnka  cf  Suffolk.   Hemy  waa  dehiyed  to  comidj  r"*-  ** 

at  flnt  nt  at  the  dboice  irtudi  and  the  indiflnMe  I 

1  .  haling  fmbablv  eata  waamrtlB^ 

ui     iiuoiwKiiti        jBofadrai  1,  nntil  hehad  DMBai 

ini»i        of  1      I  br  .      lalttnngtmmsaf-PMm-- 

anol       alHai      u»-'  lu  -Dennas"  addwaaad  la   lilL 

pol  lua*  by ftaacia,  and mmb itm 

'i  in  !■      Ill  f  took  in  thia  w     ?  appcnaed  by  the  MHdU  tgmaf 

affur  waa    i  t.  aod   it  mar  ol  »i(ta  and  i niana 

have  been  i  He  warned       VUteftantnnt  flCdWaant  !»• 

lheya^ngdo^  tab»atymar'  i     bFraneiBnt«na«dteaiBlMMt«l 

liage,*  immeu- — tj  »,^  the  death  of  Cardinal,  me  BlM««MfenA^ 

her  royal  conaoat:  bat,  whm  the  ean-        ,  En^idi  MmmmtlMiA  to  W 
sequence  of  an  aidant  and  midnal  at-  oee  with  MnaiiHL  Iritomw  al 

tnchment  beeame  irrerocaUe,  and  waa  Vm  oany.withPmLavltoVM^Ari 

avowed,  be «Bde«Tom«d to reoMMde  the  nil)   llii   iiilj  TiiiliMd  rflpjp    !~ 


mind  of  the  king  to  an  event  whiA         tb  of  Perfiamad.  *•  aiU«Mj  «l 
could  not  be  reeal)ed.t    Henry,  who  irtfulandalaoAlBabBWkBato 

b^an  toperemvethatitwioaldbemoTe    «.     n-or.andtMri 


could  not  be  reeu)ed.t    Henry,  who  irtful  and  aian 

b^an  toperemvethatitwioaldbemoTe  «.     n-or.andtMi 

forttiehoDOwoffaiaaieteTtoretnmto  Fnuxic  taodaend  »  jmJtaA- ^mm 

her  countty  with  her  lidi  dowry,  than  m    Im  pohtiea  of  *•  BtfMl  MK 
to  bestow  It  upon  aome  fbrogn  nobla-        .aey  waa  Miidiijid  m  ak  mtH^r 

man.    or  petty  prince,  wae  cansolad,  i       ean  IMmaia  aad  HMM  mA  k 
also,  by  the  putiahty  whieh  he  enter-  layed  ao  moA  rttawm  Wa  'm 

tained  for  BrtuMlon,  one  of  tbe  eaificrt  pu>Rit  matter,  that  UiTrry,  in  the  m 

andlHteatoftusfrieada.  nM    ion  of  his  hvad.  dM-lercd    "  tha 
The  poaee  which  bad  been  oonelnded  ii^woiiM  ^^vem  l><iih  hini  and  ttu 

between  Enghmd  and  France,  before  the  iLin^  hi  France."    Ambusitaon  vnn 

death  of  Iiotda  tbe  Twdfth,  waa  not  of  looa  aflcn.vanlsdispsleliedttom  Fnaee 

long  continganne  after  the  aceeaakm  of  toLcndpn.  ^d  atmty  wMeondn'  ' 

Francis  tbe  ntat  That  monar^,  Ivave,  cod  i-iniru:  r  cltui»erelatifiretot]Mfi_ 
generona,  and  aeeinnpliahed,  wai  by  no  mot  Toumay.  a  panil  which  UieM}^  1 

means  the  fint  aggreaior  in  the  twati-  p     i^ited  by  the  reprtsentationa  of  n  f 

hties  with  which  he  was  for " —  '    '       '   ■  ..a 


policy  and  inoliDvtioB   to  raaintain  a  nniiblf  iuid  iiisoviihty  ofhisluivipiM 
eloee  allianea  with  Bnt^and,  be  had,  andtfii'diiiipcnialionoSbrxluilumnat  I 
DCYerthdeee,  the  iU-hKih  to  incqr  the  a  d                                for  sum*  «l^  f 
wBt  ^                            [milled  nilhtf'  | 

■a«KlliC.OiifJMll«lm,iBLi.|i.  118. — —      r^— 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY.                                     i$ 

fieolfy.  The  other  Englishmen,  offici-  popularity  attended  the  neoessaiy  duty 
aDy  eonoemed  in  the  garrison  of  Tour-  of  calling  to  account  all  those  persons 
nay,  were  alio  remunerated  for  the  in  whose  dealings  either  fraud  or  care- 
Ion  of  their  posts  by  the  distribution  lessness  was  detected,  touching  the 
amongft  th^  of  money  furnished  by  money  transactions  of  the  late  war. 
the  Frendi  king.  The  most  salutary  regulations  were  also 

While  tiius  engafced  in  foreign  ne-  made  respecting  perjury,  a  crime  of 

gotiatkms*    Wolaey    exercised,  alarming  frequency  m  the  preceding 

1518.    with  diligence  and  impartiality,  reigns,  when  evidence  in  the  various 

faifl  authority  as  chancellor,  an  courts  of  justice  might  be  openly  bought 

office  in  which  he    is  said  to  "  have  and  sold.    Wolsey  visited  this  offence 

spared  neither  hi^  nor  low,  but  to  with  severity  proportioned  to  the  heln- 

nave  judged  eferv  estate  according  to  ousness  of  an  act,  which,  in  the  words 

their  merits  and  deserts.**  *  of  Lord  Hert)ert,  comprises  murder. 

The  first  nmsures  of  the  Cardinal,  in  tiieft,  and  detraction :  it  was,  therefore, 

this  capacity,  were  unpopular,  and  in  greatly  diminished.    During  the  legis« 

some  instances  frivolous  and  injudicious,  mtion  of  this  vigorous  but  unpopidar 

Considerable  importance  was  at  this  minister,  who  s^ulously  endeavoured 

time  attached  to  tne  subject  of  apparel,  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  regular 

and  by  a  recent  act,  the  dress  of  the  administration  of  the  law,  coqlrts  were 

laity  of  eveiy  condition  had  l>een  re-  erected  in  order  to  protect  the  poor 

gulated,  forfeitures  being  assigned  for  from  the  opjaressions  of  the  rich,  who, 

Oie  neglect  of  its  observances.    To  en-  in  those  days,  thought  the  world  made 

force   the    new    statute,  Wolsey  sent  only  for  them.    Tl^se  tribunals  were  at 

commissioners  into  (tiffer«:it  counties,  first  thronged,  but  soon  fell  into  disre- 

with  charges  also  to  regulate  the  wages  pute  frt>m  the   delays   and   improper 

of  labourers,  their  hours  <tf  meals,  and  decisions  to  which  the  suitors  foinid 

of  rest,  settled,  in  these  dmotic  timesy  themselves  liable ;  and  the  courts  of 

by  act  of  parliament     Tnese  agenta  common  law  were  eventually  preferred.* 

exceeding    probaUy    the    injunctions  The  intention  of  Wolsey,  in  thus  provid- 

given  them,  a  degree  of  tyrvmy  was  ing  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  lower  classes, 

exercised  which  occasioned  the  loudest  was,  however,  laudable ;  and  while  he 

discontent.    At  Rochester,  the  just  in*  exercised  a  due  authority  over  them, 

dignation  of  the  populace  broke  forth  he  endeavoiuied,  on  various  occasions, 

on  seeing  a  man  pdloried  for  no  gres^  to  raise  them  to  a  state  of  greater  inde- 

oifence  than  that  of  wearing  a  shirt  pendenoe,  and  of  more  importance  in 

made  of  a  particular  kind  of  doth  called  the  state.     By  his  vi^ance  and  rigid 

'*  ryven.**    It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  administration  of  justice,  the  highwavs 

why  so  much  stress  was  placed  upon  a  were  in  a  mat  measure  freed  from  rob- 

mere  distinction  in  the  texture  of  habili-  bers,  by  vrhom,  in  the  absence  of  a  r^u- 

ments,  unless  it  may  have  originated  in  lar  pohce,  they  had  l)een  infested  to  an 

a  desire  for  the  protection  a^  l)enefit  alanning  extent    Acts  of  violence  were 

of  some  particular  manufacture,  at  that  visited  with  speedy  and  impartial  retri- 

tiroe  in  need  of  encouragement  Wolsey  bution,  and,  accoraing  to  the  celebrated 

was  not,  it  appears,  at  Sn  times  superior  Erasmus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 

to  the  indulgence  of  petty  irritation,  and  this  country, — ^"it  became  as  free  of 

be  even  committed  liis  dignity  in  the  harmful  men,  as  it  was  of  poison  and 

dispute,  by  taking  the  law  into  his  own  noxious    l)easts.**t     Lawsuits,    which 

hands.    Observing,  one  dav,  an  elderly  had  long  wearied  the  suitors,  from  the 

man  in  an  old  crimson  jacket,  adorned  vexatious     indecision     of    preceding 

with   various  brooches,  the  Carina),  chancellors,  were  now   eouitably   ad- 

with  his  own  hands,  took  from  him  a  |usted.    The  decisions  of  Wolsey  as  a 

dress  which  the  ofSeadfBt  was  probably  jodge  were  aUowed  to  be  generally  im- 

not  entitled  by  his  rank  to  wear,  but  partial,  and  his  estimation  of  the  evi- 

which  compassion  and  decOTum  should  dence  before  him  judicious.    '*  It  was 

have  spared  to  the  aged  and  defence-  stran^,**  observes  a  chronicler  of  this 

leas  delinquent.t  period,  *'  to  see  the  Cardinal  (a  man  not 

This  ad  of  severity  excited  much  skilled  in  the  laws)  sit  in  the  seat  of 

animadversion   upon   the   conduct  of  judgment  and  pronounce  the  law,  being 

Wolsey ;  and  a  sinular  degree  of  un-  aid^  at  first  by  such  as  (according  to 

^~"  •  HcrUrt,  p.  67. 

•  CAfMiuk.  ^  107.     tfi^'^CteMklM.  t  Btryprt  ywhMMtii  Mawiiih,  ftH,  p.  188. 


detennioe  miBdifCaiuM,  nritiurr^UT 
decided  nor  adjudged  bjr  order  of  Uw,~* 


fr^  BiBiDaiuuf  wIBi 
n  ticD  intoa  ^ 


iu  >he  rarioiu  proeww  of  flw  iMr,— 


He  would  eren  rnvOTe  ihuplj  those  1      lefinni  of  ^vrdi  Ae^dnie^  mw> 

dm  who  bkd  dlowed  themKlvet  liy  in  hii  stUck  on  pTiiriUliMj    tit 

impMcd  iqpon  by  Um  eridenoe, :  wioiitable  iutHKM^  and  oqght'Britto 

who  htd  not  wdl  cMxindered  the  tesu-  be  fasotten  in  the  baluea  of  Ug  n*. 


mony  <f  bofii  pertie*.    A  degtm  of   rita.   Indeed,  ereni*9knipa 
celentfintlvidii^^oflc^butineH    ii     rference  witii  tite  ftcedon ' 


^ 


gnnted  a  oomniuion  to  the  muter  of  iay*  end  better  limits,  the  meme  by 

the  rotb,  the  chiet  beron  of  the  ex-  whkh  ihe  object  was  to  be  obtained. 

cliet^uer,  end  tour  td  a^iteen  penon*  In  his  administralion  of  the  afiain 

■pecified,  lo  hear  and  detenmne  cauMi  of  tlie  church,  the  conduct  of  WoUm 

in  cbmcery  when  the  chaiiBfJIcr  ihouM  wu  far  less  exemplar}'  than  in  his  le- 

heppen  to  be  engaged  in  etate  aflkin.  (oelhtive  functiocu ;  and  were  it  not  for 

This  prinlege  ba«  oontinued,  with  MDM  me  liberal  views  which  he  a(tei%rardi 

vmriatione,  until  Q»iareeent  dav.    Die-  maaifesled    in   the    promulgation    of 

gusted  by  the  ignoianee  of  the  iBwycra,  feaming  amonc  the  clergyTW  would 

snd  even  of  tbe  Judgei,  he  j^uined  an  havr  merited  n-om  that  body  the  s«- 

institution  in  the  meoopolii,  tiy  whinh  verst  reprolmtion.      A    new    digoitr 

opp(»tuiutiei  fbr  ftndyuv  ttuU  idence  «■■  now  added  to  the    ttccumulated 

■tiould  be,»ffi]ided  tt  tbe  dilkent ;  l>nt  honours    which  WoUey    had  gtun«d. 

this  prcjeet,  like  sereral  beneficent  and  I>o  the  Tenth,  desirous  of  eslabiishing 

litwral  de^gna  of  tiie  Cardinal,  waa  >     gue  among  oil  the  princes  of  Chrii- 

never  reiliied.  The  model  of  the  build-  te     am  a^insttheTuiW,  smtCu^nal 

ing  waa  kmgtreaiured  in  the  palace  of  CBuipeggin  into  England  for  the  pur- 

Greenwich,  after  the  death  of  Wolaer.aa  PO*e  of  entering  into  a  nezotiBtian  with 

a  fine  apecimsn  of  architectilraJ  taate.f  Henry  lo  that  effect ;  at  me  same  time 

Duri^  this  period  <ff  our  tdstofy  the  U<^  legate  was  empowered  to  cotkcl  a 

Chaocdior  bad  the  sole  power  of  liriiu-  ^pi^  'Vom  the  English  clergy,  and  to 

ing  Bills   into  FirliaoieDt.  whieh  he  ^t  and  reform  the  monastic  instilu- 

exerdsed  by  lieaos  of  eommitteea  of  tiotu  in  this  country-  In  onier 

his  bwn  apwHotment    An  exaaunation  *o  conciliate    the  British  mo-     ijis. 


therefbre  ol  Hm  Statutes  passed  daring  nareh,  I.eo  not  only  enjoined 
the  tenn  that  Wolsey  held  tbe  Seals,  ^'  P^'o  to  cultivate  assiduoudy 
would  sbgw  the  principles  oI  gorna.  the  friendship  of  WoUey,  but  con- 
ment  on  which  he  acted,  and  would  Kotcd  to  invest  the  Cardmal  of  York 
throw  additional  lia^t  on  hisgenoalcha-  *>^  tJic  legaline  authority  also-  and 
racter.  Two-thiru  of  them  would  be  Caa^eggio  was  detained  at  Paris.'  until 
found  to  beenacted  for  the  protection  ■'ctnnniissiontothatefrectshouldvTii'e, 
of  trade  and  manwftuitures,  all  of  whiidi  "^^  ''^'^y  ^^  suggested  tiy  the  vaniU 
are  now  dther  repealed  or  hare  fclim  "f  W oisej,  who  boSi  objected  to  adn^ 
into  disuse.  These  acta,  by  the  numbtt  anyone  invested  with  gnater  «clc*ia». 
of  their  minute  and  painful  restiictionB,  ^^  power  than  himaeif;  «itd  who 
sometimes  on  themanufitcturer  andim-  desired  that  Campeg^o  should  be  sup- 
porter, and  sometinKs  on  the  consumer,  Pli^  "'t'>  <''^  means  of  supporting  UM 
evince  at  once  the  laudaUe  aaziefy  of  dignity  of  bis  liigh  office,  irtiich  denTenI, 
the  minister  fijc  the  welbre  of  the  in-  "»  ^^  ^^s  °f  Wolsey,  additional  in- 
dustrious claases,  and  his  profomtd  ig-  Pprtance,  from  his  being  joined  with 
norance  of  the  great  troth,  that  com-  Campeggio  as  a  colleague.  With  this 
merce  ia  elwm  fUtered  and  nevw  desiim,  a  quantity  of  scarlet  cloth  wu 
serred  by  the  oBciousnesa  of  legal  in-  <        '(^hed  to  Calais    f  o    supply  tb« 

teiferenoe.    The  exealleDoea  and  defecta  »=""  ■"  of  Cr- -^-  "ith  new  atlii^ 

of  Wotsey's  1ml   adnunistration  <so  "'  "'        >t  i  at  ncod.    Tbii 

ftr  as  it  was  honest)  eeem  to  fnine  tveca>i<i  . 

-i-=5  thebuU 


CARDINAL  WOLSSY.  If 

to  DoTer»  and  to  enter  London  of  Wolse^  was  dangerous  to  the  people, 
with  the  actustcMned  parade ;  yet  Wol-  and  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the  king. 
•ey,  not  satisfied  with  the  reported  ap-  Invested  with  authority  which  was 
pearanceof  Camp^;gio  and  his  train,  likely  to  have  an  intoxicating  influence 
aent  twelve  moles  iaden  with  baggage  over  his  own  mind,  and  which  was  sure 
to  increase  the  procession  of  his  col-  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  others,  Wol- 
league.  These  chests  were  supposed  sey  possessed  not  prudence,  nor,  in- 
to contain  rich  articles  of  ewellery,  deed,  integrity  sufficient  to  defend  him 
idate,  and  garments,  of  which  the  Ita-  from  the  snares  which  sudden  prosper- 
fian  lefTitte  was  undmtood  to  possess  a  ity  spreads  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  His 
•operaDundant  portion:  but  unhappily  first  act,  as  a  legate,  was  io  erect  a 
for  the  credit  of  Campetmo,  one  of  court,  in  which  a  kind  of  inquisitorial 
the  mules  feU,  and  the  coffer  which  it  jurisdiction  was  assumed  over  the 
carried  bong  burst  open  by  the  acci-  clerev*  Irregularities  and  offences, 
dent,  old  nbiliments,  and  pieces  of  which  had  either  escaped  the  cogni- 
broken  bread,  or  meat,  put  into  the  zance  of  the  law,  or  were  not  within 
chest  as  ballast,  were  exposed  to  the  its  prescribed  limits,  were  the  oligects  of 
spectators,  too  well  disposed  to  sneer  at  inquiry  and  of  punishment  at  the  new 
tne  mock  grandeur  of  the  procession.*  tribunal  which   wolsey  instituted.    If 

Campeggio  having  paid  his  tribute  the  injustice  and  extortion  imputed  to 

of  respect  to  the  king,  m  company  with  him  in  the  exercise  of  these  functions 

Wolsey,  the  business  of  the  legation  be  proved,  the  conduct  of  Wolsey  in 

commenced.    No  success  attended  the  this  department  is  Aofte  than  ordinarily 

demand  made  upon  the  clergy,  who  re*  reprehensible,  as  the  worst  feature  of 

fused  to  pay  the  tithe ;  and  the  visita-  the  corruption  which  he  had  under- 

tion  of  tnc  monasteries  remained  the  taken  to  abolish.    The  chief  evidence 

sole  object  of  the  commission.    On  this  against  him  in  this  respect  is  derived 

subject  it  is  probable  that  Wolsev  had  from  the  history  of  Polydore  Vergil,  a 

long  formed  his  opinion,   and  that  it  foreigner  natiuralized  in  England,  whom 

was  possibly  his  desire  to  effect  his  Wolsey  had    rendered  his  enemy  by 

great  designs  without  the  fear  of  dis-  committing  him,  for  some  offence,  to 

sent,  or  interruption  ttom  a  colleague,  prison.    According  to  this  writer,  the 

He  dispatched    Doctor  John  Clarke,  k^atine  court  was  a  scene  of  oppression 

therefore,  to  Rome,  with  a  petition  that  and  exaction  of  the  most  scandalous 

the  legatine  power  in  England  might  kind.    All  ecclesiastical  persons,  sus- 

be  vested  solely  in  himself,  and  that  pected  of    any   misdemeanour,   were 

Campeg^omi^t  be  recalled.  Therea-  summoned  before  the  president,  and 

sons  assigned  for  this  request  related  were    obliged,  in  many  instances,  to 

to  the  immoralities  and  ignorance  of  the  compromise,  by  laiige  sums  of  mone^, 

der^,  which  were  enumerated  by  Wol-  charges  from  which  they  could  not  di- 

sey  m  strong,  and  probablv  just  terms,  rectly  clear  themselves.    Executors  of 

Doctor  Clarke,  acting  both  at  the  in-  wills  were  called  to  severe  account ; 

atigation  of  Wolsey,  and  by  the  com-  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  nobility  were 

muid  of  Henry,  proved  a  successfiil  given  by  Wolsey  to  his  dependents ; 

negotiator.     He  ootained  a  bull  firom  and  the  registration  and  proof  of  wills, 

Leo,  constituting  Wolsey  legate  a  la-  hitherto  the  sources  of  profit  to  some  of 

iere,  with  power  to  visit  and  to  reform  Uie  dignitaries  of  the  church,  were  now 

the    monasteries    and  the  clergy   of  monopolized  by  the  Cardinal.*    John 

England;   and  with  the  unusual  and  Aleyn,  a  priest,  who  was  the  person 

hazardous  privilege  of  dispensing  with  appointed  by  Wolsey  to  preside  over 

all  church  laws  for  the  term  of  one  year  the  court,  was,  according  to  Polydore 

after  the  date  of  the  bun.t  Vergil,  a  man  of  abandoned  character, 

Jmie  10,    This  extension   d  autho-  with   whom    all    honest    individuals 

1519.  rity  ^ve  great  ofRence  to  dreaded  to  have  any  concern.  These 
the  bishops,  whose  powers  alleged  abuses*  which  were  repeated  as 
it  abridged ;  and  was  displeasing  to  the  accusations  in  the  articles  afterwards 
nation  at  large,  who  having  already  exhibited  against  Wolsey,  in  all  pro- 
beheld  Wolsev  and  Campe^o  endowed  bability  existed  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  privilege  of  maiting  remission  The  sense  of  justice  which  Wolsey 
for  sins,  after  they  had  celebrated  mass,  manifested  in  all  his  other  legislative 
itdeemed  that  the  oyerweemng  greatness  functions,  is  at  variance  with  the  ouU 

c 


IS  CABDIliU  VOXJUY. 

rafi^oiMimqiiilicswhkhhaiskffirmedto  attiinitig  the  Ughett  pnnt  to  iMA 

hftve  count  enuiced ;  wlitU,  at  the  suae  persona  of  hU  cImi  tod  prnfcMiia 

time,  hi*  nndoubled  «Bgem«M  for  gain  could  urire. 

may  hav«  acted,  in  loow  cum,  u  a  The  pinantl  inflnenU)  naeaf  tta 


counlerpoiMlotheTaiu^leandupriKht  conclave  of  caidmalt,  who  1 
partu  oi  hit  charaoter.  Wolaey  waa  too  papal  election  in  their  bands, 
much  feared  and  hated  to  do  evil  with-    vided  between  France  and  Spin;  Ml 


partu  oi  hit  charaoter.  Wolaey  waa  too  papal  election  in  their  bands,  wu  dU 
ich  feared  and  hated  to  do  evil  with-  vided  between  France  and  r~  "  ~  ~  ' 
t  detection.      Wirbam,  archbiahop    Wolaeynaafbraonw tiAeiU 


of  Canterbory,  the  conatant,  but  tempe-     which  of  theae  eominaaUl  ftmmt  hi 

rate  opponent  of  Wobey'i  arroganGv,  ahould  devote  himself  in  oiNllWioBtf 

informed  the  Kinfc  of  the  reporta  whidi  auiatance.    FiwiciatheFinlrpaMMHi 

taxed  hii  favourite  nith  imuittice  and  fourteen  votes  intheeondan;  hctttK 

eitoition.      "Father,"  replied  Heniy,  ed  his  interest  to  the  Cardinu,  and  i» 

"nomaniaaobiindaaiDhiaownhouse;  conded  hia  promiaaa  by  psawah  ni 

I  pray  you,  go  to  Wi^My,  «jid  tell  him,  pensioDi.    For  sooM  time  Woltj  'all 

if  any  thing  be  amisa,  that  he  amend  ditpoaed  to  adhere  to  the  KingrofnsM^ 

it."     Tlii-i  command  waa  obeyed  by  but  wavered  when  be  anr  th*  jwiK 

Warham,  who  diaUked  the  innovationt.  King  of  Bpain  niaed  to  Ifai  ia|NM 

as  much  aa  the  insolence  of  hisrivaL  tlpone.  Hie  wisdom  tod  energy  ataaa 

llie  admonition  of  theprimataproduced,  dl|dayed  by  the  yonitK  empvprt  And 

however,  no  other  emct  than  that  of  theeytentc 

bcreaainKthehatredof  Wolseytowaids  himadegre 

him ;  but  the  information  which  Wer<  of  Europe,      :  <:  r 

ham  had  imparted  to  the  king  was  not  foresaw,  woul. I  i-Miitiiii!l_v-|irci)iiii,i.Tsii 

wholly  inefficacious.     ItopenM  theeyea  Ibe  eagerness  uhicli  (.'hark't  cti>pU_((d 

of  theKing  to  thetallilnli^of  hisminis-  to  concUiatt^  \\\v  Uritif.li  mitii'iU'r,  'tiii 

ter;  and  sodm  time  afterwards,  when  flattenngepiiht^t:i  or  "most  dear (hrnd,' 

Aleyn  was  accused  of  iUt^ practicea,  andhispentinn  of  threethoutnnd  livrta, 

Wolsc^  received  a  severe  retnike  from  decided  the  choice  of  Wobvy,  and  ht 

the   king,  for  tdwrating  the  conduct  noy  from  hencvfodh  be  regarded  (or 

which  he  ouf^t  to  have  coodemned.  some  years  as  th^  secre!  and  powerftil 

From  this  incident,  according  to  die  ■l^mtheSpiini^h  court.  Hiaown  mind  , 

confident  opinion  of  some  hiatoriana  of  being  determined.  XN'oUcrwaa  not  iarif  ^ 

that  period,  the  decline  of  Woltcy  may  in  turning  hi'<  master  lo'lbe  side  of  ih*  ^ 

be  dated.'  young  emperor;   but  Henry  was  i-on* 

While  theae  etroumstancea  were  gra<  atrmined  for  som^  lime  to  diaiivmble  hjl 

dually  uadenMoing   hia    influence    at  intenlions. 

home,  it  rvmaimd,  to  all  outward  ap>        It  had  been  nirrf ed.  in  the  irvftly  aill* 

pearance, undiminished ;  Bod,  at  foragn  France,  during  the  piweding  j^ar,  that 

courtt.hiawiU wastbe|»votupon«rhicb  an  intervieiv  iHtn-pen  the  tno    fcuMl 

aH  irapmtant  operations  moved.    Oiw  shoiild  lake  |<l:u<  :ii  an  early  nni^ 

leading  fnnciple,  governing  all  the  ac-  within  the  ]  1 1.'  ih  urniory  in  rhtnc*. 

tionsofthe  Caidinal,  may  be  ODaerved,  Honour,  pc^M  \,  >r.<l  inilination  forbsiai 

fromaboutthiaperiod.untilallhopeofat,  the  breach  i>i  ihit  oiit;aci.-m«nt  on  ths 

taining  the  object  ofhis  wishes  was  event-  pari  of  Rfenri' :  nor  \^BS  AVobey  reluei, 

uallv  precluded.  ,He  had  been  almdy  taat  to  displny  to  admiring  FraRoo  hii 

exaltedtoaststionieminentbeyondthat  greatness,  a<^  the  proudest   ani)   moil 

whichanyfomersuljectofaBriliahmo-  powerAil  subject  in   the  train  of  Wul' 

narchever  enjoyed;  yet,  like  Alexander,  sovereign.    Ttn'  c-clehraied  mertifig  a4 

he  sighed  fbr  a  new  sphere  over  which  the  fieM  of  Atdre^.  mtritj.   Fmm  its 

he  might  extend  his  dominion ;  and  the  novel^  in  Vu-  jiin.^ls  of  Europe,  and 

ambitious  and  reatlaas  eccleaiaatic  now  from  its  ma-iiifK'i'iir<>,  the  minute  d>^ 

.  directed  hia  hopes  to  the  pi^>a]  q-own.  scription  whuli'  i1   oliluined  in  sontV 

At  what  period  of  bfalife  this  desire  waa  our  English  ihiutu.Ii-s,  and  in  the" 

first  kindled  in  the  breaat  of  the  Cardi-  memoires  of  ilu-  M ar-guis de FIvi 

nal,  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture;  one  of  the  notik'i  nlio  ~     " 

but,  perlia^,  like  many  other  aspiring  Fmncia,  vMt  \y)u>  wns  ot 

men,  the  earliest  yearmnga  of  his  soul  thatmotmrdilacomniemamtel 

for  dialinction  wei«  encouraged  by  a  It  vraa  tlK  la!>t  ce  of  diifi 

remote  and  appaientiy  futile  hope  of  whieh  etpii»'i  wj  ry  the  *"  ' 

~^__— _____^_^_^^^  tfie  festive 
•  BHbwi,  p  ai. 
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kaij^Mf  pnWfM.     It  wis  the  moit   the  accidental  dlncumsti&ce  of  andait 
•pMidid  incident  in  the  life  of  Henry,    and  noble  descent,  none  looked  with 
iiidWola^  shared  its  glories  and  its    more  indiirnant  disdain  upon  Wolsey, 
Imniee.    Precluded  by  his  sacred  of-    than  StatPord,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
flee  from  ft  {Mtfticipation  in  those  exer-    Allied  to   the  family  of  Plantagenet 
ciftes  which  delighted  the  young  and    both  by  the  male  and  female  line,  the 
gftUftat  moiiarcKii,    Wolsey,   however,    proud  and  aspiring  character  of  the 
ftppetred  in  costly  and  pompous  array,    duke  had  even  rendered  the  suspicion 
MM  wii  hie  tita^  on  all  festive  and  cere*    probable,  that  he  was  not  without  nopes 
monfioiit  occasions.  It  was  his  courtesy    of  one  day  ascending  the  throne,  in 
whidi  directed  the  ornaments,  his  judg-    case  of  the  king's  death  without  issue : 
men!  which  prescribed  the  regulations    if  Buckingham  ever  cherished  treason- 
of  the  meeting.    As  a  political  affiur,    able  designs,  the  birth  of  the  Princess 
the  persoMl  communication  between    Mary  must  have  dispelled  all  confident 
Francis  and  Henry  was  followed  by  no    expectations  of  success.    Previous  to 
important  effects.      Their  union  was    that  event,  he  had,   unhappily,  been 
rather  prevented  than  cemented  by  the    induced  to  hold  conferences  with  those 
event    The  utmost  courtesy  and  defer-    who  first  tempted  him  to  the  premedita- 
encewere,  it  is  true,  displayed  on  either    tion  of  guilt,  and  then  betrayed  his 
part,  both  by  the  princes  and  their  at-    secret..    Unconscious  of  the  impend - 
tendant  nobles.    Yet,  in  the  midst  of   ing  danger,  Buckingham  accompanied 
the  most  peaceful  interchange  of  com-    Henry  to  the  fiekl  of  Ardres,  and  shone 
pliments  and  presents,  the  discerning    there,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the 
speetator  might  haye  detected  the  secret    English  courtiers,  who,  on  that  occasioUt 
ftiTfrtton  ot  'Wolsey   from  an  alliance    were  said  to  havae  fhr  surpassed  (he 
with  France;  the  ill-diszuised  distrust  of    French  in  magnificence.    Perhaps  the 
the  courtiers  and  people  assembled  on    Tery  display  which  was  in  part  intended 
both  sides;  the  irresolution  of  Henry,    to   do  him  honoiu*,   exasperated    the 
Md  the  apprehension  of  Francis  that  jealous  frenzy  c^  Henry.    Shortlv  after 
hb  hold  was  insecure  oyer  the  favour  of  the   return  of  ^   king  and  Wolsey 
hit  apparent  friend.  The  scene  must  hayi    from  France,  Buckingham  felt  thee^> 
been  curious  and  interesting;  unhappily    fects  of  the  gathering  storm.    He  was 
Itwrna  soon  to  be  follow^  by  one  of  apprehended,  arraign^  for  high  treason* 
a  solemn  and  afflicting  character.  tried,  and  condemned.    His  sentencCt 

On  (quitting  Ardres,  Henry  repaired    accelerated  by  the  evidence  of  his  de- 
almostunmediately  to  Gravelines,  where    pendents,    produced    uniyersal  regret 
he  wmajoined  by  the  emneror,  with  whom    among  hts  fellow-sul^ects,  and  lameota 
an  understanding   had   been   already    tion  moad, 

eomoMnced  in  a  visit  which  Charles  had  Like  all  other  passing  events,  the  ex* 
neeMj  made  to  the  King  of  En^nd.  ecution  of  Buckingham  was  imputed  to 
Neither  Henrv  nor  Wolsey  considered  the  Cardinal.  Even  the  empeitxrisde* 
it  any  derogation  from  their  honours  to  dared  to  have  said  that  the  '*  butcher's 
eneonrage  the  alliance  of  this  rival  of  dog  had  slain  the  finest  buck  in  £ngo 
the  French  king,  at  the  very  time  that  land."  At  home,  it  was  supfXNsed  that 
eff«y  mai^festation  of  friendship  had  a  trifling  incident  had  occasioned  that 
Uen  dbplayed  towards  IVancis.  The  bitter  enmity  in  Wolsev  towards  the 
llbtle  policy  of  Wolsey  was  visited  duke,  to  whidi  his  enm  Me  was  at- 
irifh  nlribution,  and  he  sunk  event-  tributed.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
Idly  into  snares  prepared  by  his  own  highest  of  the  nobility  to  hold  the  sa- 
*~~'neerity  and  vacillation.  Engaged  cred  water,  present  the  ewer,  and  per- 
he  was  with  diplomatic  manceuvres,  form  other  offices  of  respect,  at  mass, 
tniDd  was  also  disturbed  by  tiie  when  Wdstfy  assuted  at  the  service. 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  the  The  more  obse<|uious  or  more  cautious 
nobles.  Whilst  the  higher  oourtiors  submitted  to  the  necessity 
of  the  community  outwvdiy  which  there  appeared  to  be  for  these 
homage  to  his  rank  and  power,  acts  of  humitiationt  knowing  and 
kBcrctiy  railed  at  the  haughtiness,  dreading  the  consequences  of  a  reftisal, 
ffvnUed  with  contemptuous  bitter*  Buckingham,  however,  inwardly  chafed 
tlie  lowly  origin  of  the  CardhnaL  at  the  constrained  semblance  of  rever^ 
those  higwy  txnm  individuali,  ence  and  even  observin^^  merely  that 
__  those  days  of  comparative  darlL-  Wolsegr  had  the  presumption  to  dip  hia 
wed  if^noranoe,  regarded  no  distine-  hands  in  an  ewer  of  water  which  the 
M  worthy  of  •onaidflntion,«M|ft  duke  haatalJlo  the  king,  he  could  not 

'  C2 
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brwA  the  rc6teti(Hi  Ait  he  hadlweR    wenrestttredtoOMeUMti 
iavoluntuiljr  nude  ' 

to  a  prieet  Loiib\ 


iavoluntuiljr  nude  to  peribrm  a  : 

to  a  prieet  Loiiiiie  all  Mlf-con. . 

he  hutitf  and  comemptaoiulr  poured 


alf-conuiuuid. 


the  contents  of  the  venel  upon  Uw  bet 
of  the  Cardinal.  For  thia  affront  tie 
iwore  that  he  would  hm  hii  revenge, 
hy  litting  on  the  duke'i'  ekirta;  a 
flirure  of  ipeech  more  intelligitde  in  the 
days  of  lo^  tnin*  than  in  the  preimt 
time.  W<MMy  iraa,  howero',  diMp- 
pointed  t^  Buckiiuhani'e  eppearing  at 
court  on  the  fidlowiK  di^  without  taj 
ridrta  to  hia  coat,  aM^nng  a*  a  rcMon 
for  thin  new  Eatluon  that  be  wae  reiolved 
to  t>affle  the  nulkiout  design*  cf  the 
Cardinal.  For  tiiis  dtildiah  and  lidi- 
culoua  warfhre,  ifWolsef  bejustfyorai- 
sidered  ea  the  orienator  of  BiicddR|[- 
ham's  rain,  the  dukepaid  dea^,-  It  is 
certain  that,  had  Wolsqr  dedred  to 
rescue  this  proud  noble  from  a  degrad- 
ing death,  ne  possessed  the  power  of 
uvine  him,  for  Hem;,  at  this  time, 
would  have   granted  the  privileffe  of 


itaoiLpnabr 
feeling  was,  howerv.  in  a  elm  of 
unabated  irritation  anint  Wotaev.'inr 
■ome  time  aftar  the  deatii  of  Bwng- 


Cardinal ;  and  he  found.  r-'nrvnKif 
from  eome  annojasM  iB'tfae  niirin 
whieh  tie  was  ftt  this  tnta  -^tend  li 
undertake,  with  the  aiowad  •!» 
ject  of  oompraing  the  iMIa  i  lUi. 
encea  now  Tergnig  towarda  ho^ 

between  the  enqMTor  aad  thal^ 


tilttr,  betwe< 
of  France. 


mercy  to  his  minister.  It  is  peniapa 
unfair,  howevor,  to  consider  the  oonduet 
of  Wolser  on  ttiii  occaaion  aa  wtud^ 
dictated  bf  the  meanness  of  revenge. 
He  may  have  Seemed  it  a  necetsair 
act  of  caution  to  check,  by  the  deatn 
of  BucldnRhami  those  aspiring  viewa 
in  the  noues  allied  to  the  crown,  hy 
which  the  peace  and  MCurity  of  the 
country  mi^t  lie  troubled. 

There  ii  reason  also  to  believe  that 
Buckin^nmwae  notentirelygtdltleisof 


d  uaerting  idum  to  ttie  En^sh 
cromu  Kas  not  «bliterated  from  the 
recollection  of  the  piUdk.  The  most 
discreditaUe  fisatara  in  du  proeeediiin 
egainat  lum  was  the  earetaken  tw  VA- 
sey  to  procure  the  absence  of  those 
friends  and  iclativea  of  the  unhappy 
duke,  whose  Interoesrion  might  luve 
averted  his  fate.  Twenty-six  peers  onfy 
sat  on  the  trial ;  and  the  sentence  was 
pronounced  with  tears  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  too  aabeervieiit  a.  courtier  to 
decline  this  nul  office,  although  the 
peraonal  friend  of  the  prisoner.  Some 
indications  of  men^  were  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  king ;  and  while  Ids  ob- 
nouous  measures  are  uaputed  to  tiie 
inSuence  of  Wolsry,  it  is  but  fair  to 
ascribe  to  ttte  same  eouice  those  whi 
t>etokened  &  milder  nnrit  Ttie 
by  wtiioh  the  punishment  of  ha 
was  adudged  to  Btu&iagtiaiR,  wa> 
changea  into  the  tentence  of  dei^ita- 
tion,  and  put  of  the  feifkittd  mtm 


The  actual  end  to  wUohfkB  viMliiM 
of  Wolsejr  wn  directed  in  th*  Mnlift- 
tJ  was  to  Dona  a  oonMiniy  «tt 
Ci  iriea  against  Ttinrii  rm  lliii  ff  rf 

E)  ;Uod;aiid,oiihisownaeaM^tMt 
a  promise  (hxn  tits  ampKait  h  •■■ 
IK  uw  decease  of  ttw  — ' — ' —  •»— — 
to  aid  his  lone-e 
jMunL  Cha^i 
nncerity,  accorded  tb^. 
secrelly  resolving,  as  '^a 
actions  proved,  to  suit  hi* 
venienee  in  the  result.  A  treaty  wu 
concluded  between  the  pope,  the  em- 
pBor.  and  the  kinE-  of  England,  to  tia 
exclusion  of  Pranci!),  against 
hostilities  were  meilitatcd. 

Ckaptsb  Tkibd. 

7%t  part  iaken  by  Wol»«jf  in  the  Cte> 
trimerSy  belmesn  Hmry  lM«  £igilM 
'  and  Luther. — ffi*  Uetiretbr  tht  A>i 
viral  of  Learmiig.  —  l/u  Sd 
leilh.  respeel  lo  the  Atoniulic  Im 
tions.  —  Erection  of  lh»  Canting 
College  at  Oj/oni. — Hit  Jttgiiiatiai. 
of  the  Royal  Htiasehotdt. — BmbattI' 
(/  the  Cardinal  to  Franee.—Siti^. 
din^  ii,  the  favour  ofRenrtf.—r 
Great  Seai  taken  from  IVoU^. — i 

.    Humiliation, — fmpeaehment,  — . 

It  w  necesssry  to  take  a  cutmht  ti 
of  tlie   life   of  Wolscy  at    this 
period,    in    order  to    nrrive    at     ISBL 
those  benevolent  designs,   and 

at     le  great  though  imperfect  ai 

1  :s  which  eonsUliite  the  re«J  ^Sttvt 
ti  ;elebratedoian;  and  which  uMH 
a       nobler  exercise  for  hia  geniu ' 
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mtd  kst  aspiring  individiial  would  never  he  acted,  in  this  instance,  in  conformity 
liafe  prqfeclad,  under  existinc:  circum-  with  the  wishes  of  the  king,  who,  by 
•tames,  the  reformation  which  he  com-  his  edicts,  his  disputations,  and  va- 
aseiioed ;  and,  while  the  pride  and  am-  cillations,  adopted  the  most  effectual 
bifida  of  Wolsey  are  to  be  reprobated  means  that  could  have  been  devised  for 
by  •  ^  moralist,  it  is  to  them  that  we  propagating  a  love  of  inquiry,  and  en- 
<me  ttis  results  of  that  power,  which  coivaging  the  desire  of  reform. 
would  sMOPody  have  been  ths  portion  of  Wolsey  soon  proved  that  his  notions 
W^tmft  wi|hout  the  agency  of  these  concerning  the  real  danger  of  the  church 
liassiims  were  enli^tened,  and  his  plans  for  its 
It  was  at  this  nra  tiiat  the  famous  benefit  founded  upon  just  and  Uberal 
.controversy  between  Heniy  the  Eighth  principles.  He  saw  that  the  mafority 
and  Luther  attracted  the  criticisms  of  of  christian  pldlosophers  and  scholars 
tibe  leamed,  and  the  attention  of  aJl  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  reformers;  em- 
classes.  Wolsey  was  not  engaged  in  braced  their  simple,  but  risid  persuasion; 
this  affur,  otherwise  than  as  l^ing  one  increased  its  growth  by  me  influence  of 
of  the  oljects  of  the  vituperation  in  their  writing,  and  honoured  it  by  the 
which  the  great  reformer  occasionally  purity  of  theur  lives.  He  beheld,  on  the 
indulged.  Described  by  Luther,  in  one  otherhand,  the  professors  and  dignitaries 
of  his  celebrated  letters,  as  "  a  fa-  of  the  Romish  church,  obseired  in  in- 
▼ourite,  a  monster,  a  person  hated  both  tellect  b^  the  speculative  and  confused 
by  God  and  man,"  Wolsey  might  pos-  studies  in  which  they  were  trained  to 
sibly  find  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  ^lory,  and  degraded  in  conduct  by  the 
the  hierarchy  increased  by  the  in-  irregular  and  voluptuous  courses  in 
Tectivcs  against  himself,  which  were  which  they  indulged, 
eoapled  with  just,  though  vehement  To  oppose  "  learning  to  learning,**  by 
reprobations  against  the  corruptions  encouraging  a  spirit  of  laudable  ex- 
of  the  church.  Want  of  leisure,  and  ertion,  to  raise  the  meritorious  mem- 
aerhaps  want  of  inclination  to  enter  hers  of  the  church  into  notice,  appeared 
nie  lists  with  so  powerful  an  adversary,  to  the  Cardinal  po  l>e  me  only  mode  by 
deterred  the  Cardinal  firom  hurling  back  which  the  declining  power  of  the  hier- 
^epithets  bestowed  upon  him.  Con-  archy  might  be  sustained.  To  this  &ji 
tented  to  leave  his  cause  in  the  hands  he  determined  to  restore  the  EngMsh 
of  his  royal  master,  who  defended  the  universities,  now  drooping  from  the  in- 
character  of  his  favourite,  in  his  reply  difference  of  their  teachers,  to  that  nunJc 
to  Luther,  Wolsey  took  no  vengeance,  of  importance  for  which  th^  were  ori- 
excrat  in  issuing  a  commission,  com-  ginally  designed  among  the  institutions 
— lidiiM:  that  the  works  of  the  reformer  of  this  country.  Happily  for  England 
ahonkl  be  collected  in  each  diocese,  and  the  services  of  Wolsey  were  ensured  to 
deiivewd  to  him  by  the  bishops.  Having  her  by  the  firustration  of  all  hft  hopes  of 
fbm  extracted  the  supposed  poison  obtaining  the  papacy.  Leo  the  Tenth 
from  thefpeople,  he  resolved  to  dis-  expired,  as  it  is  said,  of  a  fever  produced 
trflbute  ^e  antidote.  He  ordered  forty-  byjoy,  upon  heanng  of  the  success  which 
two  of  the  doctrines  advanced  l)y  Luther  attended  his  army  engaged  in  warfare 
to  be  pos^  upon  the  church-door,  in  with  the  French.  Upon  this  vacancy, 
orar  jMnsh,  that  all  persons  might  it  was  naturally  the  ei^)eetation  ofWol- 
md  and  av(»d  these  "  damnable  and  sey  to  ascend  the  pontifical  throne, 
pestiferous  errors,'*  as  they  are  de-  through  the  interest  ofCharles  the  Fifth; 
i  scribed  in  the  commission,  which  also  but  in  this  he  was  deceived.  Chaiies 
i  tJBtlBrwi  fbftm  "to  have  taken  root  as  had  little  inclination  to  throw,  into  the 
_)  a  noxious  brier.**  This  proceeding  balance  of  power,  a  proportion  in  the 
siiQies  the  reputation  of  the  Cardinal  as  scale  so  advantagecnp  Id  England  as  the 
a  man  of  jodement  and  experience.  It  exaltation  of  its  minister  to  the  highest 
waanatoral  that  he  should  think  ha      v  dignity  in  Europe.    The  emperor  had 


;  and  seriously  ofthemisi:  also  his  own  favourites,  whom  he  de- 

a  aealous  papist,  he  i  ,%,    sired  to  aggrandize ;    and  Adrian  of 

to  resuic  from  u«c  oninioaw  Tortosa,  his  former  tutor,  was  elected 

denounced:    but  i  pope  before  Doctor  Pace,  the  emissaiy 

of  Z(              9u  of  Wolsey,  could  reach  the  scene  of 

toVti      T.  thai  uiu»  w    contention.      This  annihiUtion  of  all 

matter  for  tuvt     it  and  his  hopes  was,  probably,  in  the  mind  of 

I  tog             u  At    Wols^,condusive;  and  althoogh  these 

Wm  ware  not  Us  kst  efiorts  to  obtain  the 
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papuy,  it  U  liMr  that  he  coiuidend  their  ^ofptsm,  at  Abingda^  ■  viril  % 

this    niEnifMt   d«otmtian  ot  the  in-  Oxibrd  vai  pbHud  In  Am  pnas  «ad 

tentionxof  CharlM  to  be  an  iniiipv  inleliwent  Kathuiae,  wbo  JmUwI  haft 

^le  banier  to  hU  widwi.    Hi*  am*  to  ofller  hor  trifaut*  of  n^«at  at  fln 

bition  may  be  deemed,  therefore,  froia  &nioui  titnaa  of  the  Wjpii  Bt  BMto- 

thistiirctohaveoentflredinhuMaatiT,  wide,  andtoMO  tb*  namni^»«,'Wi|t 

and  hia   Khemei  of  pubUo  ntihtf  to  ntj,  who  waa  with  tto  vipiigftw  a^ 

have  resarded  her  intererta  aloa&  eompaaied  KattaiiM  ta  OmPMi^ 

In  surreying  the  oonditton   of  the  and  remunad  at  Oifiwd  Mv<  tti  ^ 

church  at  thii  period,  Wolaty  percared  parture  of  the  queen.   Upon  9i»mmt- 

that,  to  detbrof  the  cormpHon  which  aioB  he  mada  aa  ontioa  n  tto  Ooim- 

infected  the  atcBi  and  htanehaa  oftbc  oatioa  UouaOk  ittiuiag  tt  to  ba  bii 

tree,  it  was  neoeaaarr  to  fnanote  the  iiitcali>Mi  to  ertsUiab  Bmh  iMtaM  ■ 

health*  conditim  of  the  root    Be  i«-  the  muTenify,  and  to  m^T  *•  ItiiM^; 

nrdtid  education  aa  the  acul  in  whioj  initabehalf.    The  htm  of  Hm  ooImb 

->£wlM 


reliitioui  knowledge  nigbt  be  reatand     thendeliTeredthari 
to  vigour.    Hitherto  the  inrtrtKition  of    into  ttie  handi  of  tho 
the  young  had  been  eonflnod  eitlur  to     Wola^,  ahocked  at  tfaa 


a  few   great   pul)liB   aclioola,  to   the  eoafunon,  and  even  dMwBe^-* 

montutio  inatitutions,  or  to  the  hmble  an  eipoailion  of  the  aftin  of  oi 

exertion*  of  parish  elerks.    The  hidur  vera^  displayed,*  imokni  to  mm 

order«  of  the  clergy  reoeirad  into  3>cir  neither  trouble  nor  enpcDM  Ik  di^Hiig 

houses,  it  is  true,  as  pupil*,  in  some  in-  the  ^oom  which  ntgUgwtee  ar<Mi»y 

stances,  the  son*  of  nobleaaeti  or  of  had  tlirown  oVar  thamamoC  WioM^ 

genllemen,  on  terto*  the  tnost  advan<  atuAe*. 

ta^reous  BB  tar  u  private  tuition  was        Agreeably  lo  his  promises,  WoLmj 

eoncMTied ;  but  opportunitiea  auiA  «>  made  an  earnest  and  eiulv  applieaHoa 

these  mere  affnnled  only  to  the  sons  of  to  the  king  in  rnvour  of  the  dediuJDg 

the  great  and  mnalent ;  whilst  the  mid-  yet  indispensftble  institutions  of  OxfunL 

dling  dasses  of  Uie  people,  Irtxa  whom  and  Heniy  ua«  tli^pnseil  to  enlerwamtly 

the   clergy   principally    sprung,   were  intn  aeour.se  so  accardant  with  lua  owv 

wholly  destitute  of  those  inoentives  and  nv«renoe  fur  philosophy  and  letlo^; 

those  aids  to  learning,  which,  in  our  butthepouer  of  ^antinifpecuniaryaid 

happier  days,  they  eminently  enjoy.  fbr  the  noliU-  purpose  of  i«*t4mi^  the 

At  an  earlier  poiod  of  his  caretr,  decayed  colleges  lo  Iheir  fDnna-  bm^ 

Wolsey  had  evinced  his  i««l  for  the  re-  pvily,  had  passi^  iiway  fh>m  the  m^ 

vival  of  litoature,  and  his  aenae  of  the  and  the  expenses  of  forngn  war*  and 

inefficient  of  Ihnae  who  were  deputed  negotiatioii^,   and   the  costly  maiMe- 

to  maintain  it*  reputation,  by  an  acfdres*  nanoe  of  r  dissipated  court,  had  M 

to   all  tba  schoolmaster*  of  ICngland,  no  rams  in  reserve  to  proniote  the  ci- 

exhorting  them  to  introduce  the  olaa-  tension  of  knowledge.     New  and  mors 

sicsinlo  tbdr  plan  of  oduoation.*    He  abundant  resources  were,  bonvver,  ii 

had  affbrded  his  patronage  to  the  in-  stare:u>dWolsey  liadsiifficiinitivurM* 

■titution  of  St,  Paul's  School,  by  Doctor  tn  resMt  to  them,  and  fuliir«u  and  in*- 

Colet,  in  )509,  and  had  devoted  a  par*  A      to  employ  Ihem  with  a>lvantjMr«. 
ticular   attention  to  the  structure  and  i  te  mnnaslic  syatem  had  thr  wnw 

regulations  of  that  valuable  seminary,  timb  begun  rapidly  to  ()eclin«  in  poblir 

the  first  which  was  founded  in  England  -        latiou.    Sevpral  of  the  nioit  es*'-^ 

by  any   private   individual ;    but   the  ■       rigid  ol  the  English  bishoM,  I 

English  universities  demanded  and  re-  vwired  the  iwrruptions  which  pre* 

ceived  the  first  and  most  sedulous  care  in  rdigknu  houses  with  concvra, 

of  the  Cardinal,  and  he  viewed  with  re.  had  preferred  the  endowment  of  eoflM  I 

Rret    and   anxiety   the  diminution  of  totheestaBlishmenlofnew  munaslieVf 

honour  and  importance  now  attached  etitutions.  Keprobaled,  and  in  sow    ' 

to  those  veneratueresortsof  the  studious  diridual  intlances  suppressed  by  a«.> 

and  the  leanied.  rit*.  the  mDnaxitries  had  hithcrW  p 

It  was  apparently  an  accident  which  d  some  tkgne  of  populariir.ei 

directed  the  notice  of  Wolsey  to  the  i     ■     i"    '        -  ■  '    ^ 

degiUed  and  impoverished  condition  of  liiEf  , 

the  colleges  at  Uilord.    In  1518,  the  th^pivu« 

king,  ana  queen  Katharine,  being  on  teaaon  ii 

*suTp.yB.yi,^,ii.ilM«nwM%v«H,».t»l.         *'w 
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m§  Hm  fMsifitiefl  which  they  ^ve  to  the 
preservation  of  learning,  and  to  the  in- 
■Iruation  of  youth. 

The  condition  of  society  yrtm  now, 
bowefer,  nmteriaUv  chan^.  The  art 
ef  phntiMy  which  nad  flourished  pecu- 
liarly is  vis  country,  had  rendered  the 
inteuMlwi  part  of  the  community  in  a 
mi^  mmmsre  independent  of  the  la- 
borlou  ofxertions  of  the  monks,  one 
of  whose  chief  employments  consisted 
in  the  transcribing  of  books.  The 
Ibiiiidatkm  of  several  grammar  schools, 
nnec  the  year  1503,  ajid  the  increasing 
fame  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  had 
superseded  the  instructions  of  the  con- 
vent schools,  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tracted the  greater  portion  of  young 
students  within  the  walls  of  their  es- 
tablishments. 

These  considerations,  and  others  of 
too  extensive  a  nature  to  be  here  de- 
tailed, may  appear  to  have  s^atly  faci- 
litated the  design  which  Wolsey  now 
cherished  of  diminishing  the  numl)er  of 
the  monasteries,  and  of  turning  their 
revenues  towards  objects  more  condu- 
cive to  the  public  good,  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  corrupt  and  ill-ar^ 
ranged  fraternities.  But  the  task  which 
Wolsey  contemplated  was  fraught  with 
difficulty,  and  attended  with  odium.  For 
this  great  scheme,  for  the  motives  by 
winch  it  was  suggested,  and  for  thie 
efllBcts  which  followed  it,  if  Wolsey  ob- 
tained not  the  suffrages  of  gratitude 
fit>m  his  contemporaries,  he  has  merited 
the  veneration  of  ail  successive  genera- 
tioiis  of  his  countrymen. 

The  extraordinary'  power  which  he 
at  this  time  enjoyed,  could  alone  have 
enabled  him  even  to  plan,  with  any 
rational  hope  of  success,  the  dissolution 
of  forty-one  monasteries,  which  he  ef- 
fected in  order  to  form  a  fund  for  the 
ereetion  of  new  seminaries  of  learn - 
in|i^  It  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the 
Cardinal  to  have  exerted  simply  his  own 
•nthotity  as  legate,  in  the  suppression 
of  those  convents  which  were  most 
notorious  for  irregularity  and  licentious- 
\;  but  from  this  measure  he  was  dis- 
waded.  Accordingly  he  applied  to 
Clement  the  Seventh,  who  had 
Adrian,  for  a  bull,  eropower- 
'Ab^  him  to  suppress  the  monastery  of 
TSunt  FVideswide,  in  Oxford.  In  1524 
obtained  the  object  of  his  petition ; 
in  1525,  another  bull,  granting  him 
lission  to  dissolve  forty  small  mo- 
.*      In  the  visitation  of  the 

*  CoUter't  Kede«'i«stlcal  UUtorj,  toL  ii.,  p.  19. 


proscribed  institutions,  it  was  the  folly 
or  ill- fortune  of  Wolsey  to  employ  the 
same  individual  that  had  already  ren- 
dered the  legatine  court  obnoxious  by 
his  arrogance  and  extortion.  Repre- 
sented by  such  a  deputy,  Wolsey  ex- 
perienced not  only  interruption  from  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  gene- 
rally espouse  the  cause  of  the  suffering 
party,  but  reproof  from  the  king,  who 
admonished  him  in  strong  but  mendly 
terms,  to  avoid  giving  aU  fyiture  occa- 
sion to  the  **  mumbling**  and  "  mmrmur- 
ing-  which  pervaded  the  realm,  upon 
the  innovations  which  Wolsey  had  com- 
menced.* 

Undismayed  by  these  checks,  Wolsey 
proceeded  to  the  application  of  the 
funds  which  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  supplied.  In  1525,  the 
monasterv  of  Saint  Frideswide  was  de- 
spoiled of  its  revenues  and  endowments, 
its  once  flourishing  community  dis* 
persed,  and  its  buildmgs  in  part  appro- 
priated  to  the  formation  of  a  **  CoRege 
of  secular  priests,'*  as  Wolsey  at  first 
intended  to  designate  his  infant  es- 
tablishment. With  systematic  care, 
the  Cardinsd  had  already  prepared  stu- 
dents for  his  projected  college,  in  his 
native  town,  at  Ipswich,  where,  two 
years  before,  he  had  founded  a  school 
In  this  tribute  of  gratitude  to  hid  birth- 
place, Wolsey  had.  received  great  as- 
sistance. The  magistrates  of  the  town 
had  wisely  resigned  the  property  vested 
in  their  hands  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  ancient  school  to  the  Cardinal,  whose 
power  of  appropriating  them  efficiently 
they  knew  to  be  superior  to  their  own  ;♦ 
he  was  afterwards  enabled  also  to  add 
the  revenues  of  twenty-four  small  mo- 
nasteries to  the  means  already  stated. 
The  regulations  of  the  school  he  took 
also  under  his  own  charee,  and  framed 
them  upon  the  model  or  those  adopted 
at  St.  Paul's,  by  the  excellent  Colet. 
He  even  published,  hy  his  authority,  a 
grammar,  for  the  ilse  of  his  Ipswich 
scholars,  with  a  preface  composed  by 
himself, — ^the  only  effort  of  his  pen  in 
matters  not  connected  with  state  affairs, 
or  private  business.  But  the  grammar- 
school  of  Ipswich,  being  solely  ot  local 
importance,  survived  n'>t  the  hand  by 
which  it  was  founded  *  and  this  short- 
lived institution  sunk,  with  Wolsey, 
ioto  neglect  and  oblivion.  The  circum- 
stance of  its  erection  affords  a  ideasing 
proof  of  Wolsey's  attachment  to^^e 

•  Wood'*  Hbtory  of  Oxford,  cdlled  by  Oatel^^ 
ToL  Vxi ,  p.  417.  daavMrOUk*  «. 
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scene  of  his  childhood ;  and,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  insi^ia  of  a  butcher's  trade 
were  carved  upon  one  of  its  portals,*  it 
furnishes  evidence,  not  only  of  Wolsey*s 
actual  oripn,  but  of  the  far  more  im- 
porfant  fact,  that  he  was  superior  to 
the  littleness  of  remembering  that  ori- 
gin with  shame. 

The  ma^niificent  institution  of  the 
Cardinal  at  Oxford  has  obtained  a  more 
lastine:  celebrity  than  his  inferior  but 
equally  meritorious  design.  Retained 
to  us  in  the  present  day  in  the  imposing 
structure  of  Christ  Church  CoUe^, 
this  establishment  sustained,  in  its 
infancy,  curious  and  even  threatening 
vicissitudes.  In  March,  1525,  Wolsey 
Jaid  the  first  stone,  on  the  site  of  the 
former  monastery  of  Saint  Frideswide, 
the  ceremony  being  solemnized  by  a 
sermon  from  Lohgland,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  enlivened  by  a  sumptuous 
entertainment.  The  stone  for  (he  build- 
ing was  procured  from  quarries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oxford ;  yet  such  was  the 
extent  and  solidity  of^^the  masonry,  that 
the  expenses  consumed  in  it  amounted 
in  one  year  to  eight  thousand  pounds, 
a  very  considerable  sum  in  those  days. 
The  church  was  adorned  by  Wolsey 
with  a  steeple,  and  a  fine  ro;f  over  the 
choir ;  but  part  of  the  edifice  was  taken 
down,  in  onder  to  afford  space  for  the 
erection  of  the  choir.  The  endowment 
of  the  college  with  a  dean,  canons,  and 

Erofessors,  was  planned  with  libera- 
ty,  and  with  a  judicious  attention 
to  the  real  interests  of  religion  and 
of  learning.  But  Wolsey  was  not  per- 
mitted to  complete  an  undertaking 
which  reflects  the  brightest  lustre  upon 
his  prosperity.  In  his  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes, anxiety  for  his  infant  college, 
and  concern  for  the  deserted  state  into 
which  it  feU,  formed  one  of  the  most 
painful  sources  of  his  frequent  reflec- 
tion. Henry  eventually  re- 
1532.  stored  it;  but  monopolized  to 
himself  the  glory  of  its  ex- 
istence, by  assigning  to  it  the  name  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  College.  It 
was,  for  various  reasons,  endowed,  in 
1545,  by  the  appellation  by  which  it  is 
now  designated. 

It  affords  a  curious  and  instructive 
pictiu'e  of  the  mind  of  Wolsey,  to  turn 
to  the  varying  occupations  m  which 
he  was  engaged,  even  while  he  was 
called  upon  to  effect  that  great  change 
in  the  character  of  the  country  at  large, 
pro*duced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  mo- 

*  WartoA*!  Hbtory  of  J£af Itth  FMtrj. 


nasteries.    The  people  beheld  him  with 
astonishment  descend  to  the  direction 
of  the  royal  children  in  the  minutest 
particulars;    and  devote  his  energies 
alike  to  the  r^i^ation  of  a  houseHokl 
and  of  a  nation.    The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, the  natural  son  of  Henry  the 
Eiffhth,  and  the  Princess  Maiy,  pre- 
sumptive heiress  to  the  crown,  were 
alike  intrusted  to  the  chars^e  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Cardinalw    On  the 
duke,  who  was  his  god-child,  Wolsey 
bestowed  sedulous  and  judicious  atten- 
tion, which  was  repaid  by  the  merits 
and   early   proficiency   of   the 
young    nobleman.       With    a     1525, 
careful    hand   Wols^  framed     1526. 
the    household  of  Richmond, 
as  soon  as  his  godsoft  had   attained 
the  age  of   six   years :    the    regula- 
tions by   which  the  miniature  court 
was    governed  were   dictated    br  the 
judgement,  and  subscribed  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  Cardinal.*    In  a  man- 
ner nearly  similar,  Wolsey  arranged  the 
establishment  of  the  Princess  Marr,  and 
lent  his  great  understanding  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  princess  should 
have  "  spice  plates  and  dishes  of  sil- 
ver ;**  and  if  a  "  trumpet  and  rebeks*' 
were  to  be  permitted  for  the  solace  of 
the  young  lady,  of  rather  of  her  atten- 
dants.t    Undauhted  by  the  sneers  of 
those  who  for^t   the   importance  of 
trifling  details  m  the  sum  of  homan 
happiness,  Wolsey  next  undertook  the 
weary  task  of  effectins:  a  reformation  in 
the  ill-arranged  and  iU-govertied  house- 
hold of  the  king.  The  (mrticular  abuses 
which  he  had  to  coirect,  are  enume- 
rated in  a  document  entitled  the  '*  Sta- 
tutes ot  Eltham ;"{  and  they  aflbrd  an 
amusing  picture  of  the  peeuliarifies  of 
Henry,  and  of  the  manners  d  his  cooit. 
The  correcting  hand  of  Wolsey  was,  of 
course,    unwdcome,    and  unpopular; 
and,  as  is  customary  in  the  operations 
of  a   domestic  revolution,    Uie   most 
arduous  offices  were  the  leaist  approved. 
Among  the  numerous,  indolant,  and 
self-wuled  dependents,  whom  it  wss 
the  duty  of  the  Cardinal  to  ^ect  firom  tbs 
service  of  his  royal  master,  many  coe* 
mies  were  added  to  those   by  whoa 
Wolsey  was  ahready  abundantly  awsikd' 
The  Palace  oi  Hampton,  nearty  eooi* 
pleted  by  Wolsey  in  the  pre- 
ceding   year,    was   now    pre-    19Si 
sented   by   him    to   the  king, 
the  most  splendid  gift  ever  mofltari 
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tnrany  Eim^sh  subject  to  his  soyereisni.  sure,"  said  the  people*     spares  not  his 

Wolsey.  by  this  act,  sought  to  evade  own/' 

the  aoacks  of  the    envious    and  in-  Events  soon  occurred,  which  afforded 
ndious  courtiers,  to  whose  snares  he  ample  encouragement  for  expressions  of 
If  as  exposed ;  but  his  discretion,  in  this  a  still  more  decided  nature.  A  singular 
instanoe*  availed  little.  Hisnry,  touched  revolution  had    been    for  some  time 
hf  the  ipenerosity  of  the  Cardinal,  ^ve  working  in  the  aifections  and  opinions 
him,iiivitiini»theancient  manor  of  Rich-  of  Henry  the  Eighth.    He  who^  in  the 
mood*  a  fitvourife  residence  with  the  commencement  oi  his  reign,  had  deemed 
Siiglishkings.and  especially  with  Heniy  the  decisions  of  the  pope  inferior  only 
^  Seventh  by  whose  command  its  ap-  to  those  of  heaven,  and  had  recently 
pdlation  was  changed  from  Sheen  to  upheld  the  papal  power  in  his  contro- 
Bidimond,  in  compliment  to  his  title  versy  with  Luther ;  he,  who  had  hitherto 
as  Earl  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire. •  afforded  to  his  subj  cts  an  example  of 
In  this  agreeable  abode  Wolsey  kept  conju^  felicity,  began  now  botn   to 
his  Clmstmas,  in  a  manner  far  superior  question  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and 
in  splendour  to  the  royal  court,  which  to  entertain  the  intention  of  repudiating 
was  held  at  Eltham  privately,  on  ac-  his  wife.    When  this  change  first  began 
count  of  the  sweating  sickness.    It  was  to  operate  on  the  mind  of  Henry ;  by 
at  once  irritating  to  the  nobles,  and  to  whom  or  in  what  it  was  oiiginated,  and 
the  populace,  to  see  the  *  *  butcher's  dog,'*  what  share  Wolsey  had  in  cTOcting  it,  are 
as  they  contumaciously  expressed  it,  points  which  have  been  variously  stated 
living  m  a  roval  residence.    The  unpo-  by  historians.    It  appears  evident,  that 
pularity  of  Wolsey  was,  indeed,  general,  whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments 
Already  had  Uiey  resented  with  bitter-  of  the  Cardinal  respecting  the  divorce, 
ness  the  attempt  made  by  the  king,  and  love,  and  not  the  counsels  of  the  minis- 
attributed  to  the  Cardinal,  to  raise  a  ter,  suggested  that  measure  to  the  ardent 
sum  of  money  from  the  nation  under  monarch.    It  is  also  undoubted  that 
the  form  of  ^  a  benevolence."  The  prohi-  Wolsey  viewed  with  chagrin  and  alarm 
bition  of  gjames  of  chance  increased  the  the  ascendency  which  the  beautiful  and 
public  irritation.    A  less  judicious  act  accomplished  Anne  Boleyn  had  now 
of  authority  inflamed  the  passions  of  acouired  over  the  affections  of  the  king, 
the  people  to  the  highest  degree,  whilst  Berore  the  temptations  of  ambition  hiul 
it  poroved  that  Wolsev  possessed  not  weaned  her  from   tenderer  and  more 
that  command  over  his  own  temper  natural   emotions,  Anne  had   experi- 
whkh  it  dioaki  be  peculiarly  the  en-  enced  the  bitterness  of  disappointment 
deavour  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  ruler  to  in  that  "  course  of  true  love  '*  which  is 
acquire.  In  a  play,  or,  as  it  was  then  said  never  to  '*  run  smooth,'*  nor  to 
termed,  *'  a  disguising,"  enacted  by  the  return  a  second  time  to  the  channel 
young  lawvers  of  Gray's  Inn,  a  plot  was  of  our  affections.     She  occupied  the 
mtroduced  reflecting  apparently  upon  place  of  maid  of  honour  to    Queen 
the  existing  state  of  public  alfairs.  The  Katharine,  while  the  young  Lord  Percy, 
piece  had.  However,  been  written  twenty  son  and    heir  of  the    Earl  of  Nor- 
years  l)efore  the  performance,  and  it  thuml)erland,  attended  in  the  house- 
might    have   been  applied,  from  the  hold  of  Wolsey,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
general  nature  of  the  characters,   by  struction,  among  other  youths  of  birth 
any    minister  in  any  times.     Wolsey  and  fortune,  who  have  been  already  de- 
thought  otherwise,  and  attributed  the  scribed  as  a  part  of  the  Cardinal's  esta- 
invention    of  this    drama   to    hatred  t)lishment.    It  was  the  business  of  Lord 
against  himself.     Under  pretext  that  Percv  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  Car- 
the  king  was  highly  offended  with  the  dinal  at  court,  where  the  hours  of  idle- 
piece,  be  committed  John  Roo,  the  au-  ness  and  attendance  were  passed  by 
thor,  to  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  deprived  him  in  Queen  Katharine's  chamber  in 
him  of  his  office  of  serjeant  at  law.  The  pastime  with  the  attractive,  and,  at  that 
young  performers  were  severelv  repri-  tim^  light-hearted  Ann^  Boleyn.    This 
manded,  and  one  of  them,  who  had  casu|4  circumstance  had  a  coasiderable 
fljfured  as  the  principal  hero  of  the  influence  on  the  destiny  of  Wolsey ; 
piece,  was  threatened  with  imprison-  so  wonderfully  do  the  most  trifling  ce- 
ment  Popular  and  ill -suppressed  mur-  currences  operate  on  great  events.    A 
jDurs  followed  this  arbitrary  measure,  mutual  understanding  soon  took  place 
**  He  who  grudges  every  man  his  pk»i^  between  these  two  young  and  thought- 
.«..___^_^^^___,  less  persons,  who  were  destined  to  ex- 
•LpoH^Saniwiofioiidaa^ia.  perioice  the  M^T  <tf  chcnshiDg  schemet 
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of  domestic  happiness  in  courts.  Their 
attAciimcnt  was  soon  perceived,  and 
was  hiflfhly  displeasing  to  the  king,  who, 
hasteninc:  to  Wolsey,  entreated  him  to 
fnistrate  the  projected  engagement,  re-- 
vejilinc,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  secret 

?artiahty  for  the  fiair  mistress  of  Lord 
ercy.  Wolsey,  in  consternation  at  this 
discovery,  was  yet  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Henry,  to  hesitate 
complying  with  his  commands.  The 
lovers*  vows  were,  at  his  interference, 
and  upon  the  interdiction  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  irrevocably  cancelled, 
and  the  hero  of  the  adventure  con- 
strained to  enter  into  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage with  a  woman  whom  he  loved  not. 
Anne  never  forgave  the  Cardinal  for  his 
part  in  this  af^,  and,  upon  her  return 
to  court  after  a  temporary  retirement, 
became  his  determined  though  not 
avowed  enemy. 

Those  courtiers  and  privy  councillors 
who  beheld  with  satisfaction  the  pre- 
dilection of  the  king  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
formed  a  party  against  Wolsey,  who 
fell  the  victim  of  their  machinations. 
To  remove  him  from  the  presence  of 
the  king  became  the  object  of  Wolsey's 
enemies  ;  and  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  execution  of  this  design  was 
furnished  by  the  singular  crisis  which 
had  recently  taken  place  in  the  afiairs 
of  Europe. 

The  balance  of  power,  long  supposed 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  oweits  conser- 
vation to  his  own  political  skill  and  in- 
fluence, began  now  to  lean  to  the  side 
of  the  emperor.  Francis  the  First,  lately 
released  from  a  degrading  im- 
1527,  prisonment;  the  pope  Clement 
the  Seventh  still  a  captive  in 
the  castle  of  Saint  Angelo ;  ana  Henry, 
impoverished  by  the  bad  management  of 
his  financial  concerns,  offered  but  a  fee- 
ble opposition  to  the  power  of  Charles. 
To  negotiate  personally  with  the  king 
of  France  was  the  task  now  intrusted 
to  tiie  Cardinal,  whose  abilities  and 
accustomed  grandeur  rendered  him  an 
efficient  and  an  imposing  representative 
of  his  sovereign.  Accordmglv,  when 
the  splendid  preparations  which  he 
deemed  necessary  were  completed, 
Wolsey  set  out,  on  the  3rd  oi  June, 
1527,  with  a  procession  similar  in  its 
arrangement  but  superior  in  numbers 
and  in  magnificence  to  the  train  with 
which  he  usually  journeyed.  In  his 
way  to  Canterbury  he  rested  either  at 
the  houses  of  the  nobilitv,  or  at  the 
larjrer  abbeys  ;  for  in  those  days  inns 
were  both  rare,  and  unfit  for  the  recep* 


tion  of  guests  of  ^  higher  eUneB ; 
farm-houses,  convents,  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  great  supplied  the  place  of 
those  establishments  which  are  now 
indispensable  to  the  traveller;  and 
however  the  independence  of  the  Yintant 
might  be  compromised  by  the  obliga- 
tion received,  his  comforts  were  proba 
bly  ensured  ^  the  substitute.  At  Can- 
terbury the  Cardinal  was  lodged  in  the 
abbey  of  Christ  Church,  where  he 
waited  for  three  or  four  days,  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  abbey.  Here 
Wolsey  signalized  his  devotion  to  the 
imprisoned  pope,  by  commanding  that 
the  litany,  sung  on  the  feast  day,  should 
contain  an  ap})eal  to  the  Vii^n  m  farour 
of  Clement  Kneelmg  at  tlw  door  of  the 
choir,  the  monks  and  choristers  standing 
in  solemn  array  in  the  body  of  the  abbey, 
Wolsey  was  observed  to  shed  tears  of 
pious  grief,  on  account  of  the  captive 
pontiff  to  whose  honours  he  had  but 
recently  aspired.  May  we  not  conjec- 
ture that  some  mournful  presentiment, 
some  sad  misgivings  with  respect  to  his 
own  reverse  of  fortune,  mi^t  min^ 
with  that  sorrow  which  was  attributed, 
by  the  spectators,  only  to  compassion 
for  another  ? 

After  a  fatiguing  passige,  Wolsey 
reached  Calais,  which  he  entered  in 
solemn  procession,  first  performing  his 
devotions  in  the  portal  of  Uie  LAnteni 
gate,  before  he  entered  the  town.  Here 
he  rested  some  days,  from  indispoaition ; 
but,  after  all  his  train  and  oarriagei 
were  landed,  pursued  his  journey  to- 
wards Boulogne,  first  addressing  his 
attendants  on  the  propriety  of  caution 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  FVenoh 
nation ;  towards  whom  strong  national 
distrust  was  harboured  even  Ey  the  ex- 
perienced and  hberal  Wolsey. «  AAer 
this  exhortation,  he  proceeded  to 
Boulogne,  and  thence  to  Montreoil 
and  ADt)eville ;  honoured,  on  his  pas> 
sage  through  those  towns,  with  pro- 
cessions and  pageants,  which  he  re- 
payed  as  he  went,  by  proclaiming  oer* 
tain  days  of  freedom  ror  sins,  a  mode 
of  remission  on  which  even  intdligent 
and  devout  men  were  disposed,  at  that 
time,  to  rely.  Wolsey  was  eropoiwered 
by  Francis  to  distribute  tempcml  ftr- 
giveness  to  the  ofienders  confined  is 
the  prisons  of  the  various  towns  through 
which  he  passed ;  a  privilege  hitherto 
vested  solely  in  the  monarch,  who  usb« 
ally  exercised  it  during  his 
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¥mn  AbbevQle,  Wolscy  IntTelled  on* 
wirds  to  meet  Francis,  and  oronsing 
the  rifer  Somme,  he  rested  for  a  short 
time  at  the  castle  of  Pioouigny.  From 
this  romantie  abode,  which  was  thoug^ht, 
by  his  Enefish  followers,  to  resemble 
WtndMr,  Wc^sey  hastened  towards 
Amient*  and  meeting  Francis  near 
^al  eity,  he  Imd  the  long  entered  it 
togither,  "  making,**  as  Cavendish,  who 
was  a^  eye-witness,  observed,  *'8uch 
wonderful  cheer  one  to  another,  as  if 
they  bad  been  of  an  old  acquaintance.** 
At  Amietts,  Fhincis  and  Wolsey  re- 
mained ibr  a  fortn^ht,  which  they 
spent  in  l)fmoueting  and  in  consulting ; 
concluding  the  more  serious  part  of 
(heir  occupations  with  a  compact,  so- 
lemnly imptied  in  the  mutual  partici- 
pation of  the  sacrament,  between  the 
King  of  France,  and  Wolsey,  on  the  part 
of  the  king  of  England.  At  Compi^gne^ 
whither  they  afterwards  repaired,  a  still 
closer  intimacy  was  formed  between  the 
French  king  and  the  English  minister ; 
but  Wolsey  was  too  mucn  of  a  veteran 
in  polities  to  sllow  his  courtes)r  to  in- 
terfere with  the  interests  of  his  em- 
bassy. Hie  chancellor  of  Prance,  having 
on  some  occasion  offended  him,  Wols^ 
gave  way  to  aparoxysm  of  anger,  which 
it  required  all  the  address  of  Louise, 
the  mother  of  Francis,  to  allay.  By 
this  manoeuvre  the  Cardinal  gained  seme 
concession  in  the  negotiation  which  had 
hitherto  hed  withholden,  and  he  esta- 
blished his  ascendency  over  the  French 
council,  whom  Cavendish  describes  as 
'•  having  their  heads  under  his  girdle.** 
After  witnessing,  among  other  di- 
Tcrsions,  that  of  a  boar- hunt,  a  novel 
scene  to  the  Englishmen,  Wolsey  pre- 
pared to  return,  wearied  with  these 
courtly  revels,  and  disgusted  with  the 
knavery  and  ridicule  of  the  French,  who 
l)oth  insulted  him  with  derision,  and 
robt)ed  him  of  plate  and  furniture.  At 
home,  mortification  of  a  more  serious 
nature  awaited  him,  and  he  experienced 
a  cold  reception  from  the  king,  whom 
he  joined  at  the  house  of  Sir  Henry 
Wyatt,  in  Kf'nt;  nevertheless  he  re- 
mained for  some  days  with  the  court* 
and  then  adjourned  to  his  own  mansion, 
at  \VhitehalL  Shortly  afterwards  he 
resumed  the  trust  of  the  great  seal, 
which  had  been  assigned  by  letters- 
^tent  to  the  guardianship  of  Doctor 
Taylor,  master  of  the  rolls,  during  the 
absence  of  Wolsey ;  the  laws  of  En^and 
not  permitting  that  this  important  in- 
strument should  be  carried  without  the 
realm.    A  meetmg  of  the  nobility  and 


great  law  officers  bong  held  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  Wolsey  unfolded  the  result 
of  his  late  mission,  and  announced  the 
approaching  arrival  of  a  grand  embassy 
from  France.  In  this  harangue  the 
Cardinal  boasted  of  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  firom  the  allianoe  about 
to  be  concluded  between  Fnuice  and 
England:  he  extolled  the  splendour  of 
the  eml)assy  which  should  complete 
this  important  measure :  unhappily,  the 
distinguished  persons  of  whom  it  was 
composed,  were  decreed  by  chance  to 
behold  his  ruin. 

Early  in  October,  the  metropolis  was 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  five  French 
noblemen,  among  whom  was  Du  BeUay, 
bishop  of  Bayonne,  a  man  of  tively  ob- 
servation, and  to  whose  letters^  pub- 
lished by  Le  Grand,  we  are  indebted 
for  many  interesting  particulars  of  the 
strange  scenes  which  he  witnessed 
durmg  the  contfnuance  of  his  mission. 
For  some  time  after  the  appearance  of 
the  ambassadors  no  symptoms  appeared 
of  the  alienation  which  Henry  after- 
wards displayed  towards  his  minister. 
On  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  states,  the  Cardinal 
celebrated  mass  in  presence  of  the  kin|^, 
of  the  foreign  noblemen,  and  of  an  as** 
semblage  of  the  chief  persons  of  rank 
or  power  at  the  English  court  The 
kin^,  after  his  usual  custom,  rode  home 
to  dinner  with  the  Cardinfld,  and  even 
arranged  that  Wolsey  should  provide 
a  banquet  at  Hampton  Court,  to  re- 
gale him  and  the  ambassadors,  after 
hunting  the  next  day  in  the  royal  park 
at  Richmond.  All  was  now  bustle  and 
preparation  in  the  household  of  Wolsey. 
The  caterers  and  purveyors  procured 
the  finest  viands  they  could  get  for 
"  money  or  friendship,  among  my  lord*s 
friends."*  The  cooks  wrought  both 
day  and  night ;  the  yeomen  of  the  cham- 
t>ers  were  busied  in  han^ng  the  apart- 
ments of  the  stately  edifice  with  costly 
draperies,  and  in  furnishing  them  with 
silken  beds.  There  was  carriage  and 
re- carriage  of  plate;  for  the  fashion  of 
having  cupboards  or  sideboards  with 
severe  compartments,  in  the  banquet- 
ing room,  reouired  a  rich  and  often 
inconvenient  msplay  of  that  costly  ar« 
ticle,  then  doubly  precious  firom  its 
recent  ititroduction.  The  splendour  of 
the  scene  was  made  wholly  visible  by 
two  immense  candlesticks  of  silver, 
valued  at  three  hundred  marks  eadi, 
holding  tordies.  the  light  of  which  wis 
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reflected  by  large  plates  of  silver  gilt  percave  what  was  obvious  to  a  less  m- 
The  viands  and  the  wines  equalled  the  terested  observer,  that  whichever  way 
decorations  in  richness  and  excellence ;  the  question  terminated,  it  would  involve 
and  t  he  tenour  of  the  entertainment  was,  his  ruin.*  Anne,  whether  raised  trium* 
to  all  appearance,  such  as  to  satisfy  the  phant  to  the  throne,  or  dgected  by  de- 
most  fastidious  ^ests,  and  the  most  feat,  would  still  remain  his  enemy ;  and 
anxious  and  punctilious  host  Yet  while  Wolsey,  who  afl^med  of  the  king  that 
some  envied  and  all  admired  the  mag-  *<  he  could  never  persuade  him  from  his 
nificence  of  the  Cardinal,  secret  and  will  and  appetite,**  knew  well  the  effects 
corroding  care  filled  his  breast — ^for  the  of  female  umuence  upon  that  suscepti- 
king  danced  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  it  ble,  yet  brutal  monan^. 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Du  Bellay  From  this  time  the  fate  of  Wc^sey 
observed  that  public  attention  was  first  was  decided,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted 
riveted  upon  the  passion  which  Heniy  to  human  agents  to  determine  the  lot  of 
could  not  conceal,  and  which  Wolsey  a  feUow-mortal.  He  sought  indeed,  to 
could  not  but  dread.  It  was  not  long  avert  the  coming  storm,  and  to  throw 
before  the  unfortunate  minister  received  all  responsibility  from  his  own  shoukiers, 
a  fuU  confirmation  of  all  his  fears ;  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  English  and  foraigii 
the  embarrassing  Question  of  the  divorce  universities  concerning  the  validity  of 
was  explicitly  unfolded  to  him  by  the  the  divorce ;  and  he  persuaded  Henry 
king.  Long  and  earnest  were  the  en-  to  demand  the  opinions  of  the  bishops  on 
treaties  and  arguments  which  Wolsey  the  momentous  question.  Unfortunately 
urged,  to  dissuade  him  from  the  project  for  Wolsey,  each  of  these  appUcationi 
of  paving  the  way  to  his  marriage  with  to  clerical  subserviency  was  tSavouniile 
Anne,  by  a  divorce  from  the  vu-tuous  to  the  divorce ;  and  Hemy,  emboldened 
and  respected  Katharine,  whose  in-  by  this  partial  success,  rested  not  un- 
firmities  of  constitution,  and  decline  in  til  he  had  obta'med  from  Clement  the 
personal  charms,  had  far  more  influence  Seventh  a  bull,  empowering  CaxdinaL 
in  deciding  her  consort  to  adopt  this  Camp^cgio  and  Wolsey  to  hold  a  kga- 
measure,  man  the  plausible,  but  equi-  tine  court  in  which  the  cause  aearest 
vocal  plea  of  conscientious  scruples  his  heart  might  l>e  heard,  and  deter- 
concerning  the  validity  of  his  marriage,  mined.  The  result  of  this  prooeedini; 
The  conduct  of  Wolsey  throughout  hastened  the  ruin  of  Wolsqr,  and  lus 
the  w  hole  affair  of  the  divorce  has  been  conduct  in  the  matter  was  never  ocnrdially 
variously  represented ;  but  little  can  forgiven  by  Henry.  Averse,  as  a  aealous. 
be  pronounced  with  certainty  upon  his  though  liberal  Catholic,  torn  a  process 
real  opinions  and  motives.  When  the  whichimpugnedthevalidity  of  the  papal 
peculiar  circumstances  to  which  he  was  dispensation,  which  atno  very  distant  pe- 
obliged  to  yield  are  considered,  and  riod  had  permitted  Hemy  and  Kathanne 
the  character  of  the  monarch  whom  it  to  marry,  Wolsey  felt  the  strongest  incli- 
was  certain  ruin  to  displease,  is  recol-  nation  to  defer,  or  to  decline  the  decision 
lected,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  first  required  firom  him  and  Camp^ggio ;  and 
stage  of  the  business,  the  divorce  was  at  the  close  of  the  memorable  and  sumi* 
approved  bv  Wolsey,  and  that  his  ac-  lar  trial,  he  evinced  the  same  disposition 
tions  may  have  been  influenced  by  en-  in  which  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
mity  to  the  Emperor  Charles,  thenephew  was  argued.  It  was  the  lot  of  Wolsey 
of  the  Queen,  and  his  devotion  to  the  to  be  obnoxious  to  both  the  parties  by 
interests  of  Francis,  who  desired  an  which  the  court  and  countiy  were  at 
union  between  the  Princess  Ren6e,  his  this  time  divided.  The  partisans  of 
sister-in-law,  and  the  King  of  England.  Anne  were  his  most  powerful  enemies ; 
The  most  partial  admirers  of  Wolsey  but  the  advocates  of  Queen  Katharine's 
cannot  represent  him  with  justice  as  a  cause  were  equally  clamorous  against 
man  rendered  inaccessible,  by  a  high  him.  Harassed  and  perplexed,  he  endesr 
sense  of  honour,  to  considerations  of  voured  to  justify  himsdf.  through  the 
personal  interest  or  even  of  personal  king,  from  any  participation  in  the  first 
leelings.  When  the  dispositions  of  suggestion  of  the  divorce,  which  report 
Henry  in  the  afiair  were  developed,  and  ascnbed  to  his  counsels,  conveyed,  it  was 
when  Wolsey  tound,  that  instead  of  affirmed,  to  the  king's  ear  by  his  inti- 
strengthening  his  foreign  connexions,  mate  friend,  Longland,  the  royal  conies- 
he  was  assisting  in  the  elevation  of  a  sor.  The  solemn  asseveration  <^  Hemy, 
domestic  enemy,  he  was  seized  with  before  the  legatine  court  that  Wols^f 
consternation,  and  endeavoured,  too  _^.«____^...«,^_^^_ 
?ate,  to  recede.     He  could  not  M  to  •uonmL 
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goiRkss  of  the  unpopular  measure, 
i«eeived  little  credence.  Katharine, 
whom  it  was  the  office  of  Wolsey  and  his 
colkigue  to  visit  and  to  conciliate,  ex- 
pressed with  the  inffcnuous  warmth  of  a 
feiriess  and  exaltea  mind,  her  unshaken 
eonnetion  of  his  secret  enmity,  and  of 
its  ilitil  effects.  Yet,  if  this  accusation 
were  just,  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal 
when  he  had  the  whole  aflbir  of  the 
diroroe  hi  his  own  hands,  is  inconapre- 
heosible.  Instead  of  hastening  the  con- 
ehinon  of  a  measure  of  whiEh  he  was 
himself  supposed  to  be  the  first  origina- 
tor, he  dererred  the  decision  of  the 
king:*s  wppesX  from  day  to  day,  until 
the  impetuous  temper  of  Henry  could 
no  longer  brook  delays  which  he  deemed 
unnecessary.  The  vacillation  with  which 
for  the  first  time  the  Cardinal  acted,  is 
wholly  unaccountable,  except  upon  the 
suppnoition  of  some  secret  chan^  in 
his  private  sentiments  upon  the  pomt  in 
agitation.  Distracted  and  bewildered, 
he  betrayed  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
that  manly  resolution,  so  characteristic 
of  his  nature,  which  might  have  availed 
something  even  with  Heniy,  and  which 
would  have  redeemed  him  from  the  utter 
degradation  that  attended  his  fall.  The 
unhappy  Wdsey  now  experienced  the 
bitterness  of  a  servitude  in  which  opinion 
at  least,  if  not  conscience,  is  at  variance 
with  interest  Well  might  he  afterwards 
regret,  with  the  bitterness  of  an  unavail- 
ing, because  a  late  repentance,  that  his 
days  had  been  devoted  to  an  earthly, 
ra&er  than  a  heavenly  Master.  Well 
mi^ht  he  contemn  the  vanity  of  human 
desires,  when  he  reflected  on  the  peace- 
ful tenour  of  a  life,  unruffled  by  the 
turmoils  of  ambition,  fi^e  from  those 
shackles  which  the  lust  of  power  forges, 
and  passed  in  rendering,  as  o£Eerings  to 
heaven,  works  of  active  benevolence  to 


Formed  by  nature  for  a  nobler  sphere 
than  the  court  of  a  capricious  and  pam- 
pered tyrant,  the  spirits  of  Wolsey  began 
to  sink  under  the  accumulated  annojr- 
ance  inflicted  by  the  ill-suppressed  tri- 
umph of  insolent  enemies,  and  tho  in- 
dulged fiiiy  of  the  king.  At  the  dose 
of  the  court  one  day,  Henry  sent  for 
him  to  his  residence  at  Bridewell,  and  he 
remained  in  the  private  apartments  of 
his  sovereign  for  more  than  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Cardinal 
entered  his  barge  at  Black-Friars,  and 
went  to  his  own  palace  at  Westminster. 
The  Bishop  of  CHrlisle,  who  was  with 
him  in  the  boat,  remarked  that "  it  was 
»  very  hot  day.*'   •*  ¥#•»**  replied  Wol- 


sey, **  and  if  you  had  bden  as  much 
chafed  as  I  have  been  within  this  hour, 
you  would  indeed  say  it  were  very  hot'* 
Upon  entering  York  House,  the  Cardinal 
hurried  to  bed,  but  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  repose,  for  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  was  obliged  soon  to  rouse  him, 
with  a  message  firom  the  king,  requuring 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Wolsey 
and  his  colleague,  with  the  queen,  who 
was  then  at  the  royal  abode.  Fatigued 
and  harassed  as  he  was,  the  Cardinal 
could  not-  delay  complying  with  this 
order,  and  accordingly  returned  to  Bride- 
well, where  he  had  to  encounter  the 
resentful  demeanour  of  the  queen ;  and 
this  day  of  anxiety  and  mortification 
was  terminated  by  another  interview 
with  Henry,  to  whom  he  could  com- 
municate nothing  but  the  inveterate 
determination  oi  Katharine  against 
yielding  to  her  fate.* 

These  occurrences  were  succeeded  by 
a  quarrdi  between  Wolsqr  and  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  intimate  associate 
of  the  king.  It  was  a  plain  intimation 
of  the  temper  of  Henry,  when  Brandon, 
an  experienced  and  dexterous  courtier, 
ventured  to  attack  the  minister,  once  so 
formidable,  and  once  his  fnend,  to  wlwm 
he  many  times  had  owed  kind  offices 
of  mediation  with  the  king.  The  ene- 
mies of  Wolsey  were  beaming  daily 
more  numerous  and  confident,  when 
Henry  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  summer 
prognM,  accompanied  by  Anne  Bolevn, 
and  breathing  all  the  violence  of  his 
furious  nature  against  the  two  legates. 
His  indication  was  excited  to  the  ut- 
most by  tne  adjournment  of  thelegatine 
court  until  Bartholomew-tide,  a  measure 
adopted  by  the  two  l^ates,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  decision,  but 
under  the  pretext  of  a  similar  regulation 
in  the  courts  at  Rome. 

Campeggio,  weary  of  his  office,  and 
anxious  to  return  to  Rome,  determined 
to  leave  the  conclusion  of  this  tedious 
process  to  other  hands;  and  finding 
that  the  mission  of  Stephens,  the  king*s 
secretary,  who  had  btea  sent  to  Rome 
to  obtam  from  the  pope  authoriw  to 

E renounce  judgment,  had  been  fruitless, 
e  resolved  to  follow  the  Idng  on  his 
journey,  in  order  to  signify  his  depar- 
ture, and  to  take  his  leave.  He  was 
joined  in  this  excursion  by  Wolsey,  and 
the  Cardinal,  on  this  occasion,  bdield, 
for  the  last  time,  the  monarch  over 
whose  mind  he  had  exercised,  for  many 
years,  an  influence  unparalleled,  and 
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almost  •bfotcAe.    Hb  ruin  tppeartto  lonf  and  eimettir.    Tht  ^gjfUmSkm 

have  been  eenerally  expected  before  which  then  took  fiaoe  wai  fkvounibiflw 

the  final  explosion  of  the  king*s  anger ;  as  fsr  as  the  attentive  Catendish  could 

for,  on  the  arrirail  of  the  two  cardinals  gather  the  discourse,  to  the  restoralioQ 

at  Grafton, in  Northamptonshire,  where  of  Wolsey*8  favour ;  jet  this  teaiporarf 

the  court  reited,  there  arose,  as  Caven-  sunshine  was  soon   obaourad  by  tfa« 

dish  avers,  "*  divers  opinions  that  the  fascinations  ofAnneBokyn*  with  whom 

king  wouM  not  speak  with  the  lofd  the  kinr  dined  that  day.    Whilst  A^ 

cardinal,  and  thereupon  were  laid  many  the  idol  of  his  .passii^  aflbetioiis,  wm 

great  wasers.**    On  reaching  the  en»  undermining  the  fortunes  of  tht  Car* 

trance  of  the  court,  Campeggio  was  dinal  with  her  princ^  lover,  the  Doko 

immediately  conducted  to  an  apartment  of  Notlblk,  her  unde,  oookl  not  sup» 

prepared  fbr  hhn,  and  Wolsey,  after  press  his  exultations  over  the  unhaivgr 

naving  accompanied  his  colleague  to  Wolsey,  at  dinner,  and  even  ttuvw  out 

his  chaaber,  expected  to  b^  led  to  his  the  alarming  insinuation  that  tt  was  tho 

own,  but  he  was  struck  with  dismay  intention  of  the  king  to  send  Wobqr 

on  hearing  that  no  orders  for  his  ac«  to  his  diocese  of  Yon,  whkdt  ho  hni 

commodation  had  been  issued.    In  this  never  yet  visited, 

dilemma,  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Henry  Thus  assailed  on  all  iidei»  WoImv 

Norris,  a  young  and  favoured  attendant  jnepared  to  depart.    His  enonieo  had 

of  the  kin^,  relieved,  in  some  degree^  prevailed ;  and  when  he  took  tevi^  am 

the  perplexity  of  the  Cardmal.    Norris,  the  following  day,  in  order  to  noooB* 

who  was  afterwards  executed  upon  a  pany  Campeggio  to  London,  the  oepst ■>* 

charge  of  supposed  criminality  with  lion  between  mm  and  tho  kinffwaaftML 

Anne  Boleyn,  evinced,  in  this  instance,  Wolsey  had  slept  during  tm  ni^  at 

a  delicacy  and  kindness  of  feding  which  Euston,  and  on  rejoining  tbo  oonit  en^ 

proved  nim  deserving  of  a  less  tyran-  in  the  morning,  he  fiorand  Homy  oo* 

nical  master,  and  of  a  happier  fkto.  coutred  for  a  qdvan  eaauimua  witfk 

Aifecting  to  ascribe  the  maniJKst  neriect  Anne  Bolmm,  who  had  pnpuwd  a 

of  the  Cardinal  to  the  limited  estabUsh*  past  for  tne  king  in  a  Dif^UNNB 

ment  of  the  king*s  present  residence,  park,  hi  order  to  prevcol  wtf 

the  knight  begged  that  Wolsey  would  quent  intarview  betivoea  Ub  mA  hia 

accept  his  own   apartment,  an  ofl^  former  favourite.                                 ^ 

which  the  dejected  favourite  accqiCed  In  this  hasty  mamier  did  Hmm  tiro 

with  gratitude,  and,  while  he  changed  men,  long  associatad  hi  tfai  mioua 

his  riaing  appard,  guned  fh)a  Norris  pursuits  of  then*  several  ttaAatm  WA 


such  details  of  the  king's  expresskms  each  other  a  la«t  toewelL    HmT»  hi 

towards  him  of  anger  and  alienation  as  the  compaavof  his  mistma,  paMi  tfaa 

were  current  about  the  court.    Thus  dav.  it  b  to  be  presumed,  with  aahnlMa 

warned,  Wolsey  was  the  better  prepared  |        r,  vary  dimrent  fboaa  tfaaaadinMBi 

to  enter  upon  his  defienoe,  if  opportunity  w     nd  jar  which  Wdlssy  vetnaad-  his 

should  be  allowed,  in  a  place  where  he  ste^*  to^rards  London.    At  tiii  «o* 

had  few  friends  to  interoede,  even  for  nastery  of  Saint  Albaa%  ha  MtaA 

the  poor  privilege  of  being  heard  l)efbre  from  Campemo,  iriio,  hamiaq  Mawigh 

condemnation.    Afifoirs  seemed,  how-  less  distinguistied  than  htt  aaDasgas^. 

ever,  for  a  short  time,  to  change  their  journeyed  in  safety  to  his  nathre  lawk 

aspect.    Wolsey,  to  the  discomfiture  of  after  a  slight  disturbance  ^fflailBN^ 

those  who  had  stakes  depending  on  a  gress,   occasioned  by  tha  noaBHasi' 

contrary  result,  was  bidden  to  the  royal  suspicions  of  Heniy ,  that  W&ai|f  had 

presence ;  and  was  admitted  with  Cam-  transmitted,  through  raaipMilnL  ttii 

peggio  to  the  chamber  where  the  lords  metjns  of  provision  fbr  himsoffln-  mm 

of  council  wers  in  waiting  for  the  king,  of  hk  escape  to  foraign  lands.    WaMv 

Henry,  on  his  entrance,  either  acted  had  not,  apparently,  haiboured  agffA 

with  a  degree  of  feeling  unusual  to  him,  intention.  lie  reUirned  to  Yaifc  Hmm^* 

or  he  was  softened  by  the  presence  of  and,  on  the  fomiuiniinnarnt.  of  Ihi 

the  man  whose  talents  had  long  l«it  a  Mic   lelmas  term,  took  his  aeo 

charm  to  his  social  hours,  and  whose  v^ab«,  for  one  di^,  m  tha  € 

counsels  had  exalted  the  glory  of  £ng-  Chancery,  and  exereisBd  his  h|j|^ 

land  in  foreign  lands.     He  received  tions  with        woi 

Wolsey  courteously,  and  even  kind^;  this  day  he  u«r 

raised  hhn  firom  his  kneeling  posture,  ensuing  men 

and  leading  him  by  the  hand  to  the  to  reoenra  th« 

recess  of  awindowtoonvmed  with  him  SaflUk,  tha  pu 
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to  demand  from  him  the  great  seal.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  intimated  that  the 
king  commeended  him  to  leave  York 
House,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Esher,  a  feridence  appertaining  to  the 
btshoprie  of  Winchester,  and  situated 
in  thew^  Imown  and  beautiful  vicinage 
of  Hampton  Court  Wolsey,  with  sin- 
gular ealmneee,  requested  to  know  by 
what  authority  the  two  noblemen  acted ; 
they  replied  by  that  of  the  king.  The 
Cardinal  then  protested  against  obe- 
dienee  to  a  terbal  order,  and  refused  io 
give  up  bia  oflke  without  the  formality 
of  letters-palent  from  the  king,  from 
whom  he  nad  received  the  seal.  In  vain 
the  two  dukes  urged  compliance  with 
their  ordert ;  they  were  constrained  to 
return  to  Windsor,  and  to  bring  with 
them,  on  the  following  day,  the  letters 
with  the  royal  signatm^.  These  docu- 
ments having  l)e«i  perused  by  Wolsey, 
with  every  appearance  of  respect  and 
submission,  he  yielded  to  his  fate,  and 
resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  noble 
messengers  the  insignia  of  his  high 
office.  The  dukes  then  left  him,  and 
Wolsey  prepared  to  leave  York  House, 
and  to  take  a  last  survey  of  ihe  costly 
furniture  with  which  his  lavish  hands 
had  supplied  the  princely  abode.  How 
must  the  entire  vanity  of  human  gran- 
deur have  struck  his  mind  when  he 
looked  around  upon  the  decorations  of 
his  statdy  mansion. — the  spacious  gal- 
lery, occupied  by  various  tables,  on 
which  were  deposited  large  pieces  of 
silk  stuffs,  of  vdvets,  and  of  satins,  the 
rich  hoards  of  the  Cardinal  for  future 
use  ;— the  store  of  one  thousand  pieces 
of  Holland  cloth, — hangings  alonf  the 
walls  of  the  gallery,  cloths  of  gold  and 
of  silver,  and  precious  tissues  of  various 
kinds : — sumptuous  copes,  intended  for 
the  clergy  of  his  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
at  Ipswich,  provided  at  his  private  ex- 
pense ; — in  the  adjoining  chambers,  long 
tables,  laden  with  massive  plate,  both 
silver  and  gold,  which  was  valuable  and 
uncommon  at  a  period  when  the  use  of 
pewter  vessels,  even  in  the  households 
of  the  great,  was  scarcely  abandonedf 
After  a  minute  inspection  of  his  pro- 
perty. Wolsey  caused  it  to  be  carefully 
arranged,  and  the  several  articles  to  w 
entered  in  an  inventory,  which  is  still 
pn^served  among  the  Harleian  collection 
of  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum. 
By  this  enumeration  of  hiu  goods,  and 
by  collecting  even  those  vmich  were 
m-oken  or  spoiled,  Wolsey  probably 
hoped  to  conciliate  l)is  rapactmia  mas- 


ter, in  evincing  his  submissive  devotion 
to  his  will.  He  next  allotted  to  each 
officer  of  the  household  his  respective 
charge,  and  leaving  strict  injunctions 
that  each  portion  of  the  spoils  should 
be  delivered  to  those  who  were  em- 
powered to  receive  it  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  he  departed  from  York  House. 
His  last  action  in  this  scene  of  his  former 
greatness,  evinced  how  unsubdued  was 
nis  proud  spirit,  by  that  reverse  of  for-» 
tune  which  a^erwards  bow«d  it  to 
the  dust.  When  he  intrusted  to  Sir 
William  Gascoigne,  his  treasurer,  the 
superintendence  of  the  forfeited  pro* 
perty,  the  knight  ventured  to  condole 
with  him  on  the  prospect  of  his  b&mg 
sent  to  the  Tow^,  a  fate  which  pubUe 
report  had  already  assigned  to  the  Car* 
dinal.  For  this  surmise,  Gascoigne 
received  from  Wolsey  a  sharp  rebuke. 
"  Is  this,**  said  he,  "  the  good  comfort 
and  counsel  that  ye  give  your  master 
in  adversity  ?  It  has  always  l)een  your 
natural  inclination  to  be  very  light  o| 
credit,  and  much  lighter  in  reporting 
false  news.  Go  your  way,  and  five 
good  attendance  unto  your  charge,  Uiat 
nothing  be  embezzled.** 

The  Cardinal,  attended  by  a  selected 
number  of  his  servants,  now  set  out  on 
his  way  to  Esher,  and  entering  his  barge, 
at  his  private  stairs,  was  rowed  to  Put* 
ney,  where  his  mule,  and  the  horses  of 
his  attendants,  awaited  him.  Scarcely 
had  he  l)egun  his  journey,  when  his 
heart  was  gladdened  by  the  approach  of 
Sir  Henry  Norris,  who  hailed  him  with 
the  riad  tidings  that  "the  king  com- 
manded his  grace  to  be  of  good  chew-;" 
and  assured  him  that  he  "was  in  as 
much  favour  as  he  had  ever  been.*' 
With  these  encouraging  words.  Sir 
Henry  delivered  to  Wolsey  a  ring,  which 
had  long  served  as  a  token  oetween 
him  and  the  king  upon  particular  occa- 
sions. The  surprise  and  delight  with 
which  Wolsey  received  these  indica- 
tions of  mercy  were  promptly  expressed 
in  his  gestures.  Alighting  from  his 
mule,  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  earth, 
holding  up  his  hands  to  heaven  in  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  courteous  Norris 
was  lost  for  some  minutes  in  thought 
and  wonder,  at  the  abasement  of  one 
whom  he  had  seen  the  idol  of  courts 
and  of  princes.  Placing  himself  alsp 
on  his  knees,  by  the  side  of  Wolsey,  he 
besought  him  to  give  credence  to  his 
message.  Wolsey,  overwhelmed  with 
his  emotions,  could  reply  only  by  re* 
iterated  expressions  of  thanktulness  to 
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God  uid  Qm  king ;  bat  it  ii  to  be  fund 
that  fe^ngt  of  SBrthljr  amlxtion  had  the 
predominktiRK  inflneoee  o*cr  his  mind. 
On  parting,  ne  gam  to  Norm,  as  a 
token  of  hi>  friendahq),  a  piece  of  the 
holy  crOH,  comtBonlvworn  Inr  the  Car- 
dinal around  luB-ueck.  To  the  king  be 
tent  many  mesaaget  of  devotion ;  and 
recollectiiig,  after  taking  leave  ofNorria, 
that  Henry  piiieda  biTOurite fool  whom 
he  had  in  nil  aervice,  he  recalled  the 
knight,  and  bade  the  mesial  accom- 
pany him  to  the  king ;  but  the  poor 
fool,  preferring  the  ■vnca  of  bii  jokl 


■tnuteat  yeomen  to  enforce  the  (rt>edienee 
of  the  attadwd  aad  paiiMf»  huaunmd 
individuaL 

Wiib^.  now  proceeded  to  EdMr, 
where  he  remained  for  aome  weeki  in 
aatateofaniiety  and  of  privation  which 
atfnrded  a  melancholy  contrast  to  hia 
Ibrmer  spleDdour.  An  information  had 
been  exhil»ted  agunat  him,  in  the  kill's 
bench,  l^  Halea.  the  attmiuy-^eneral, 
purpwting,  that,  notwithstaodrng  the 
statute  of  lUchard  the  Second  against 
procuring  bulla  from  Rome,  he  had 
procured  bulls  fixr  bii  legatioe  power, 
which  he  had  for  amae  years  esecutmL 
This  charge  had  evn  bera  prefored  at 
the  commencement  of  Hichaumas  term, 
before  the  last  unteanmceof  the  Cardinal 
io  chancery.  Wolsey,  through  bit  at-, 
tomeys,  confbssed  its  justice,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  procuring  of  bulls,  but 
draiied  that  the  procedure  was  oontrair 
to  the  statute,  or  prqudicUl  to  the  ho- 
nour and  interest*  of  the  king :  he  wm, 
however,  declared  by  the  court  to  bo 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  king ;  hii 
lands  and  goods  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  his  person  to  be  liable  to 
sdiure.  Theii«opU,>  although  gene- 
rally un&vouraUe  to  Wolsey,  regarded 
this  sentence  asharth  and  unjust.  The 
Cardinal  bad  exercised  his  legatine  ju- 
risdiction with  the  countenance  of  the 
king,  and  had  never  been  questioned 
as  to  its  legality.  His  services  to  ttje 
crown  were  not  wholly  obliterated  from 
the  public  recollection,  and  he,  who 
had  been  the  otject  of  envy,  now  became 
that  of  compassion.  Deprived  of  all 
his  persimal  mtperij,  tne  state  of 
penury  to  which  he  was  reduced  seemed 
scandalous  to  the  hij^  station  which 
he  still  occuined  aa  Cardinal,  and  as 

•C*<ndUb.p.tt7,     tHntait,|Lnt 


_       Ar  loTTtek.    m 

household,  as  Cmra.     h,'iriM>«urf9 

a  member  of  it,  I,  waa  daatiMt 

of  beds,  linen,  cuin,  uidKi,  sad  |iil^ 
which  they  were  ooligad  to  bOBow  taa 

Sir  Thomas  Arundeil  and  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  Thh  sudden  reduction  of 
the  Cardinal's  fortunes  was  not  solely 
the  i^fTect  of  caprice  end  violence  on 
the  Dart  of  Henry,  who  inherited  mudl 
of  I  le  Krnsping  disposition  of  lus  &ther, 
and  was  determined  to  obtain  p 


of  York  House,  the  inspection  of  which 
liad  probably  sharpened  bis  appelilc 
for  the  plunder  of  the  Cardinal's  efiiK^ 
After  a  private  negotiation  with  Wolsg, 
this  point  was  conceded,  and  the  spien- 
did  palace,  whieh  would  have  reverted 
ta  the  church  as  an  appendage  to  the 
see  of  York,  was  secund,  by  thispicM 
of  miin9j;einent,  to  the  king,  on  the  con- 
dition, that  it  should,  on  his  death,  be 
returned  to  the  successor  of  Wols^  in 
the  archbishopric.  The  effects  of  fbt 
Cardinal's  submission  were  soon  1^ 
parent.  On  the  twenty-first  of  Novon- 
ber  he  received  the  king's  pardon,  and 
<-  reinstated  in  the  sees  of  York  and 
Chester.  At  the  some  time  a  num- 
Dci  uf  his  horses  and  mules  weierestored 
to  him,  and  three  thousand  pounds  in 
money.*  Tliese,  with  other  arlieles, 
amounted  altogether  to  six  thouia^j, 
three  hundred,  and  seventy- four  pounds, 
which  was  all  the  wreck  of  his  immense 


for  they  knew  how  keen  would  I 
vt'n:reants.  it  he  ever  were  n^Qstaled  m 
his  former  ^alneas.  By  their  repie- 
scnlations,  the  offences  of  Wolsey  weie 
ma^Tiified  in  the  eyes  of  Hwiry.  unlil  ' 
tlie  mind  of  that  monarch  was  worked 
up  to  a  determination  to  complete  \bt 
ruin  of  his  former  favourite.  By  acotmol 
of  nobles,  assembled  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  eiM 
of  Wolsey  to  parliament ;  a  bill  wattt- 
cordingly  prepared,  attainting  WoliH 
of  liic;)!  treason,  and  it  passed  Ibnop 
the  house  of  lords.  The  article  en* 
tallied  in  Ihis   bill   were  forty-fowr  ■ 
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Vf  and  related  chiefly  to  the  abuses  subsequent  conduct  of  Henry  vindicates 

Cardinal's  legatine  authority.  In  the  Cardinal  also  from  the  charge  of 

dauses  of  the  bill  he  is  char^  having  **  greatly  overshadowed,  for  a 

n  usurpation  of  the  royal  juris-  long  season,  the  king's  honour,  and  of 

I,  and  with  presumpbon  m  as-  having  subverted  the  due  course  and 

g  the  royal  style  in  his  dispatches  order  of  the  laws,  to  the  undoing  of  a 

nga  coiurts.    He  is  attacked,  also,  great  number  of  the  people.***    When 

!  score  of  fraudulent  and  unjust  ttie  administration  of  Wolsey  ceased,  the 

otions  with  the  clergy ;  with  the  glory  of  Henry  expired.     All  that  was 

suppression  of  monastic  houses  elevated  in  the  character  of  this  monarch 

dinsmore  persons  than  were  spe-  seemed  to  have  been  banished  with  the 

in  t!ie  bulls  which  he  had  received  minister.     The  spirit  of  improvement 

lome ;  and  with  the  sin  of  haaring  languished  at  home ;  the  estimation  of 

red  many  virtuous  members  of  the  £n^h  nation  at  foreign  courts  de- 

onventual  establishments.     Tlie  dined.  The  passions  of  the  kingaetaited 

ition  of  hospitality  and  charity  his  counsels,  and  caused  the  oppression 

Jso  imputed  as  crimes  to  Wolsey,  and  slaughter  of  his  people.    The  po^ 

1  as  otner  improprieties  connected  secutions  of  his  later  years  had  received 

the   dbsolution  of   monasteries,  no  sanction  from  the  previous- example 

-egard  to  these  charges,  it  must  of  Wols^.    The  burning  of  heretKs, 

)llected,  that  the  measures  adopted  although  frequent  at  this  time  in  the 

Cardinal  were  in  most  instances  diocese  of  Canterbury,  had  never  beeir 

and  sanctioned   by  the  king,  recorded  within  the    ample  limits  of 

aud  and  extortion  of  which  he  Wolsey*s  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The 

ccused  cannot  be  considered  as  immoral  tendency  of  nis  example  may 

I,  because  he  was  never  allowed  be  questioned,  as  fjEur  as  it  affected  thte 

wer  the  charges  brought  against  king.    During  the  ministry  of  Wolsey, 

The  acts  of  oppression  which  he  Henry,  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  re- 
dd to  have  authorized  in  his  trans  •  mained  contented  with  one  wife,  if  not 
s  with  the  monastic  orders,  wei.e  constant  to  her  during  the  whole  of  that 
r,  compared  with  those  afterwaids  period ;  and  the  vident  indulgence  of 
tted  by  Cromwell  and  his  agents  his  passions  during  his  later  years 
work  of  suppression,  and  which  attests  that  some  retraining  hand  must 
ven  encouraged  by  the  king,  whose  have  curt)ed  them  in  the  more  dangerous 
e  evidently  increased  with  his  season  of  youth.  The  change  which 
This  fact  throws  an  air  of  in-  was  so  evident  after  Wolsey's  tali,  both 

over  the  attainder,  and  confirms  in  the  character  and  administration  of 

)inJon  of  Lord  Herl)ert,  that  no  Hemy.  sufficiently  exculpate  the  Car- 

A'ho  fell  from  a  high  station,  had  dinal  from  having  diminished  the  repu- 

nrimes  attributed  to  him  on  rear  tation  of  his  sovereijopi. 

e  ^sTounds.     There  is  somettung  Sentiments  of  this  nature  may  per* 

:  ridiculous  in  the  passages  of  this  haps  have  actuated  the  members  of  the 

s   bill,  which  tax  Wolsey  with  parliament,  upon  the  introdudion  of  the 

uming  too  much  time  with  a  fair  bill  of  attainder  into  that   assembly. 

the  council ;"  with  "  allowing  no  Before  any  decisive  step  was  taken,  the 

tion,"  but  "  overwhdming  it  with  cause  of  Wolsey  was  effectually  es- 

^ustomable  words,    so  that  the  poused  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  an  indi- 

?rs  were  better  hold  their  peace  vidual  hitherto  of  humble  fortunes,  who 

speak/'  for  "  he  would  have  all  resided  under  his  roof  in  the  capadty 

}rds  to  himself.**     Several  other  of  secretary.     This  office,  which  had 

s    must  have  appeared  equally  been  hekl  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas 

;  to  those  who  were  not  burning  More,  the  successor  of  Wolsey  as  chan* 

nvy,  or  trembling  with  fear  oft?ie  cellor,  and  by  Gardiner,  his  tuccesew 

pompous    ruler  of  the   ooundL  in  the  see  of  Winchester,  was  in  all 

■n  posterity  assent'  to  the  justice  three  instances  the  stepping-stone  te 

imputation  which  affixes  to  Wol-  preferments  apparently  httk  expectea 
e  charader  of  an  **  impeacher  and  by  any  one  of  these  emment  men.  More 
\)er  of  due  and  direct  correction  of  seems  not  to  have  cherished  very  favour- 
's," from  his  having  prohibited  able  sentiments  towards  Wols^.  Gar* 
cerlions  of  two  bishops  in  their  diner  was  too  sedulously  bent  upon  his 

ted  interference  with  a  party  of     _.__ ^ 

ran  students  in  Cambridge.    The  •  H«ntrt,  p.  M. 
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own  elevation,  to  extend  any  Etnittance 
towanltasinkiiigtMnalactor;  Cromwell, 
alone,  though  pouessed  of  as  much 
ambition  as  either  of  hii  former  asso- 
ciates, evinced  a  d^jet  of  constancy 
towBids  his  benefsctor  deserving  of 
peculiar  conuMndation,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  ubUmT  ft  monarch  he  had 
to  lerve.  On  bttDg  inlbnned  of  the 
danger  vtudi  ttureatned  his  pttron,  he 
hastened  to  London,  and  taking  the  teat 
of  a  friend,  in  the  house  of  coofgiomt. 
defended  Wnlsev  with  ao  much  eneivy 
and  discrdioD,  titat  the  bill  of  attaindw 
was  fluPg  out  It  is  in  Ikvour  of  Wol- 
■ey'a  innoceneei  that  Iba  answort  with 
wtiich  Cftvendiah  influeDoed  tlui  assero- 
bly,  were  dictated  t^  the  Cardinal,  who, 
from  hour  to  hour,  gave  matt  pretusely 
hit  instnictiona.  Yet  this  suipenaion 
of  misfortune  was  productive  of  little 
immediate  coniolation  to  Woliey,  whote 
situation,  during  his  continuance  at 
Esher,  presotts  «  toene  of  morti^)r^ 
dqnivatkm  and  distress.  Already  had 
he  t>eai  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  hu- 


miliatiiw  estrenuties  that  could  bebl  a 
Inan  of  nil  oharaeler,  that  of  bang  in- 
debted to  hit  domestios.    Their  S&Hij 


...J  manifested  by  their  refusal  to  quit 
him,  even  when  be  bad  confessed  nis 
inability  to  repay  their  services  with 
the  usual  stipends.  In  this  omeigeaoy 
Cromwell  sii«tge*ted  an  expedient,  oif 
which  he  set  the  first  example.  He  re- 
commended that  the  chaptaint  of  the 
Cardinal,  whom  tie  had  provided  with 
livings,  should  each  contribute  amae 
portion  of  their  funds  to  the  dtschftge 
of  the  wegM  due  to  the  inferior  ter- 
vanla.  Tins  plan  succeeded  ;  each  of 
the  chaplains  tlirowing  into  the  common 
fund  as  much  as  his  means  allowed, 
and   Cromwell   giving    the  fint   five 

Eounda.  After  an  anecting  address  to 
is  houtehold,  whom  he  could  not  be- 
hold wilhoul  tears,  Woliej  distributed 
a  portion  of  their  wages  amongst  them, 
and  the)' repaired  to  the  hall,  when  some 
determmed  to  fo  home  to  their  fiienda, 
otriers  to  remam  until  the  Cattunes  of 
their  matter  should  beimprwed.  But 
there  seemed  little  prospect  that  the 
hopes  of  these  failhml  follower  would 
be  gratified.  The  spiriU  of  Wolsey 
were  alternately  raised  or  dein'essed 
by  cheering   or  humiliating 


peeled  kindness  or  of  wanton  iiisult. 
His  lively  sense  of  the  cruelty  excrdted 
atcainst  nim  was  plainly  shown  in  the 
letters  which  he  addreated,  about  this 


time,  to  Cromwell  and  to  Gar£Dcr, 
whose  good  offices  he  humUy  'ftlifftrt- 
At  length  his  health  gave  waj  vadat 
the  pressure  of  mental  angmih,  tnd  tlM 
king  wasinfbrmedof  hu  oedinWitatt. 
By  the  royal  command.  DoetorBna% 
a  courtjilijsirian,  was  sent  to  fttlend  the 
Cardinal;  and  he  dedared  his  conviction 
that  Wolsi-v  would  faO  a  victiin  tn  hit 
disorder,  if  his  distress  of  mindwsv 
not  alleviated.  Influenced  hj  this  opi- 
nion, the  king  and  Anne  Bdleyn  now 
endeavoured,  by  lu^ls  of  kindness,  to 
soothe  the  irritations  of  the  man  whcoi 
Heniy  hail  not  wholly  ceaMd  to  value, 
Tliese  fl:ii1ering,  but  transitory,  gleams 
of  favour  suon  revived  the  droopiug 
frame  of  AVulaey,  and  Jiis  recDvrry  was 
acoelerali.><.l  by  Ihe  renewed  comforts  o( 
his  habitalion.  some  of  his  furuiluiv 
and  othur  property  being  aJded  to  thai 
whi^  liiid  been  already  rat  tired. 
Change  of  stene  was  also  pwmitlcd; 
and,  thmit^t)  Ihe  intervesxioii  of  Cr«m< 
well,  be  WH9  allowed  lo  remove  to  ihi 
lodge  in  the  kings  park,  at  KidimonJ, 
whuv  he  remained  for  some  timt  'at 
great  ecmfurl.  although  witti  ■  smdl 
number  of  >.ervantB,  suilwl  to  tht  tiM 
of  the  dnelkiiL'.  This  pleasant  nboilc 
Wi  laey  ciuillKd  for  one  still  niott  cslm, 
even  b^Uer  caltulateJ  to  quiet  ihc 

..II pasMons   which   had  long 

bis  breast.  In  the  Wgin- 
he  entered  'Jw  iuat)ai,tciy 
in  friars,  and  occupied  t 
I'll  the  pious  founiler  of 
school,  Demi  Colet,  htd 
pared  for  hie  uwo  retttsi 
.  ii-en  tothe  vittuoui,  un- 
,  .  i-i.  .  !■""""  'h^  J^Mwlment  io 
which  W.-lM'y  nbode.  agiilliTy  Winto 
the  churi  b,  ivhrre  he  i-cpairRd  rvm  t^ 
temoon  1  u  ■;ervite ;  and  oltco  would  h« 
sit  in  hi*  Ml.  seriously  convetsinjt  »ili 
one  or  oibir  of  ihu  brulhrthootl,  mb> 
dissuade)!  Imn  from  fixing  hi*  nlbcM 
on  ihe  Viiiii  );I<iry  of  bis  fonDa- slate, 
audreooiiimendwl  lo  him  ads.  of  p^ 
nance  and  bstnit  of  contempluiuiL  !>■ 
to  aid  liie  awful  prtyamion  fa 
ber  World,  whither  be  wm  dwllt 

II  had  brni  fur  some  time  ili  litiiiiief 
thatWokty  .,Viuld  rtmciTo  to  kik  Mii- 
bishoprie.  a  y\au  to  wbidi  he  nolaw> 
felt  any  ri'pusnnncr,  for  he  who* 
hODirleat  ol  vduuliiw  any  chiuigc  iaibt 
I  on  u.  .  toward*  "  ~ 

ail  ytv  i»   . 

with  £       VI 


u     ultuous 

ningof  ttnl 

of  Carthuii 


Saint  F 
fimntrly  pre 
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prdtaiised  Anne  Boleyn  never  to  see  which  had  been  appHed  to  tempoAl 

nim  more.^  purposes,  and  re-established  the  ser- 

Throu^  the  exertions  of  Cromwell,  vice  of  God  in  them.    In  these  n^eri- 

a  thousand  marks  were  with  difficulty  torious  occupations  Wolsey  passed  the 

granted  by  the    council,  in  advance,  period  of  his  exile   from    the  court; 

out  of  the  revenues  of  Winchester,  to  and  doubtless,  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 

defray  the  charge  of  his  journey.    The  duties,  experienced  a  deme  of  calm 

necesstry   anungemehts   bein^   com-  enjoyment,  to  which  he  nad  hitherto 

Sleted,  b6  aet  out  for  York,  m  those  been  astnm^.  While  he  joined  with 
ays  a  formidable  expedition ;  and  it  is  moderation  m  the  social  pleasures  of 
observable,  that  he  proceeded  no  far-  ttie  ncichbourhood,  he  avoided,  both 
ther  on  the  first  day  than  Hendon,  in  from  policy  and  a  sense  of  propriety, 
Middlesex,  scarcely  eight  miles  from  such  diversions  as  were  likely  to  excite 
London ;  and  here  ne  rested  for  anight  public  animadversion,  or  to  renew  the 
in  the  monastery  of  Saint  John.  The  rest  displeasure  of  the  king.  Hence  he 
of  his  journey  was  made  with  Stillwater  resolutely  withstood  the  temptations 
deliberation ;  the  Cardinal  restmg  at  thrown  m  his  path  by  the  surrounding 
different  abt)e^s,  to  perform  the  nume-  gentrv  to  partake  in  the  amusement  of 
rous  ceremomes  appointed  for  the  re-  stag-hunting,  to  which  he  was  ex- 
raarkable  days  so  frequently  occurring  tremely  paraal ;  and  when  he  could 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Roman  Catholic  escape  it  in  no  other  manner,  he 
church.  The  archiepiscopal  palace  avoided  the  allurement  by  a  stratagem.^ 
was  at  this  time  under  repair,  and  He  now  thoiight  it  expedient  to  leave 
Wolsey  was  obliged  to  accept  the  loan  Southwell,  and  to  remain  until  Mi- 
of  a  prebend*s  house  at  Southwell,  chaelmas  at  Scroby,  another  episcopal 
about  four  miles  from  Newark,  where  residence,  whence  ne  removed  to  Ca« 
he  remained  until  Whitsuntide.  He  wood  castle,  situated  within  seven  miles 
now  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  of  York.  Both  at  Southwell  and  Scroby 
becoming  a  high  dietary  of  the  he  left  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  cha- 
church,  and  worthy  m  a  Christian,  rity  and  piety,  which  won  over  to  hint 
His  demeanour  was  affile  without  his  enemies  in  those  districts,  and 
familiarity,  decorous  but  not  ri^d,  and  caused  "him  to  be  renowned  as  a  bene- 
liberal  without  profusion.  To  me  gen-  factor .t  At  Cawood  he  bc^an  to  make 
try  of  the  country,  who  resorted  in  great  preparations  for  his  inst^ation  mto 
number  to  his  abode,  he  showed  a  d^-  the  archbishopric  of  York ;  a  mea- 
nifiai  and  courteous  hospitality.  To  sure  which  unhappUv  accelerated  his 
the  poor,'  and  to  all  the  lower  dasses,  ruin,  although  it  could  not,  with  pro- 
he  evinced  a  charitable  concern  for  their  priety,  be  deferred,  consistently  with 
interests,  which  was  long  remembered  the  practice  and  ceremonials  of  the 
by  them  with  gratitude.  "  He  gave  to  church.  On  this  occasion,  Wolsey 
bishops,'*  says  a  contemporary  wrijter,  displayed  a  prudent  determination  to 
**  a  right  good  example  how  they  might  avoid  unnecessary  parade  and  expense; 
win  men*s  hearts."t  He  enforced  the  and  had  not  his  scantv  means  l)een 
custom,  then  by  no  means  general,  of  augmented  by  liberal  donations  from 
preaching  sermons  to  the  people ;  and  the  neighbouring  clerpy  and  gentlemen, 
frequently  rode  on  holy  days  from  of  oxen,  sheep,  wild-fowl,  and  other 
church  to  church,  enjoining  the  infe-  viands,  but  a  poor  provision  would 
rior  clergy  to  perform  this  duty.  He  have  been  made  for  the  installation 
said  mass  among  the  people,  and  af-  feast  He  was  not,  however,  permitted 
terwards  exlubitM  the  fulnlment  of  a  to  enjoy  the  manifestations  of  the  re-  ."* 
vital  principle  rf  religion,  by  causing  spect  which  he  had  inspired  in  his 
tlie  pnests  to  compose  any  differences  diocese ;  and  the  very  day  that  their  ^ 
which  m^t  happen  to  exist  among  well-meant  offlarings  were  deposited  in 
their  flocks.  He  even  accompUshed  the  his  premises,  he  was  destined  to  en- 
difhcult  task  of  soothing  feminine  re-  counter  the  crisis  of  his  nusfortunes. 
sintments;  and  reconciled  several  mar-  His  ruin  had  long  been  decided,  and 
ried  persons  who  had  long  lived  in  dis-  his  enemies  only  paused  Ul  consider 
onion.  Herestored  dilapidated  churches  in  what  mode,  ana  at  whtt' moment, 

.-^^ it  could  be  most  effectually  completed. 

•  u  Gnad.  The  popularity  of  the  Cardinal  in  hia 

t  C»Yradnh,  pw  sit.     8f«  ■©!«,  fitM  a  btsk 

^rmtMi  u  lUi,  Md  ntjtkd,  •  ft«nwdy  lor  8t^.  ' ^ 

uoo.  *  CaTCsditli,  p.  391.  f  lb.  p.  3S7* 
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n&rthern    diooese,    tsd   lit  iotended  intelligence  which  1|M  tbu  etnimaga' 

inst&llKtion,  increued  the  dread  with  ctted,  WoIm;  aOwr  aflbcted  to  eoon- 

which  hia  adverMiie*  in  the  council  der  the  airival  of  the  ttA  end  kulit 

itiir  regarded  him;    uid  they  pluoly  uaTitit.  or  realtjr  ngretted.withuM 

percdTcd  that  ftll  KSaotion  fin-  Wobey  faosmtM%   hilritiul   to  him,  ttiat  be 

tiftd  not  been  wholly  estiaguished  in  could  not  ofhr  himareceptiofi  niiliMe 

the  bosom  of  Hem;.    It  would  be  dif-  to  his  nmk.    Be  nderea  tbe  table,  it 

ficult  to  conceive  in  wfaftt  manner  the  which  he  wu  aeated.  b(A   to  be  !•• 

king  cook)  have  been  persuaded  to  a  moved,  but  to  be  replwiiriirxl  wUi  ndi 

conduct  H)  inconiiitent  ai  that  which  p-ovieioiu  «f  the  eaiOe  aflMed ;  and 

he   now  adqite^     Already  had  th«  then  adrtneiiu  to  meet  tfaa  •baiigeii. 

Cardinal  been  aeqnitled  m  pariiaiMnt  he  moonntaed  on  tbe  itaira  Urn  Eari  oC 

of  tbe  tna*onable  chaigea  bron^  Northumbeiland,  hii  Ibnaqr  iunla^ 

aguDit  hun,  and  the  khu  had  uMo  and  puiril.     Courteon^r  ctaiAiiK  U> 

manifteted  hia  aente  of  uie  projnetr  goeit  that  he  had  not  wnriaed  lua  «f 

of  that  deci^on,  by  actt  of  renewed  oomii^.  WabCTOODdiioMFtl^toliii 

kindnew  to  the  fallen  miniater,  and  by  own  warlnwoC  that  be  mgA  (tange 
"  '  "                'hit  riding  appud ;  aad  Hlf**'  Ok*«^ 
diah,  the  narrator  of  tUa  Jntwrting 


I^ndon  to  stand  hii  trial.    By  yfdMtj  cioni  m       .         . 

this  freih  calami^  appear*  to  have  bees  Cardinal,  appeared  uDwiI£n|;to£idaa- 

wholljr  tmenpected;  and  althoof^  the  the  object  of  his  i  ninniiwinii  to  ooa 

ni^nciaiu  of  hit  attendant!  bad  been  vrttom  in-  '•  ■■  -  -   ■  mtd,  from 

in  some  degree  nnuad  by  tbe  haa^  eaIiyhabi^  i.>  . . :   .>  rwavatx. 

visit  (rf  two  gentlemen  fhmi  the  king.  Atuet,  vvljilc  ^Uiilh:,^-  vuiit  ^Volsey  by 

and  their  ■uperttttioue  fear*  enated  oj  tbe  chimney,  he  gained  cauT&g«  to  sty, 

the  accidenUl  droumstance  of  tbe  Carr  in  a  &int  and  trembling  voice,  '*  My 

dinal'*  croM  filliii;  upon  jthe  head  of  lord,  I  arrest  you  of  high  treason."    Il 

one  of  his  chaplains,  yet  no  misgiving*  i        some    moments   before   Wdsey, 

are  stated  to  have  disturi)ed  the  sere-  <      vnded  in  his  luin,  could    replv ; 

nily  of  mind  which  he  himself  eigoyed  Uuh  recovering  ftnm  his  surprise,  he 

before  his  final  impeHchment  d     anded  by  what  authority  the  eari 

It  was  about  noon,  juit  after  the  a^ud;  and  refit!!«l  to  comply  with  hii 

Cardinal  had  dined,  aitd   before   his  summons  until  he  had  seen  his  com- 

household   had  finished  their   repatt,  mission.  Meanwhile.SirWilliam Walsh 

that  the  hall  of  Cawood  Castle  was  experienced  a  resistance  equally  reso- 

suddenly  filled   with    nratkmea  and  luie  ftwn  Dr.  Augustine,  the  Cardinal't 

retainers,  conducted  by  Henry  Eari  ot  domestic  physician.  He  nas  thrust  into 

Northumberland,     and     Sir    Walter  the  apeittnent  at  this  critical  moment 

Walsh,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  tbe  bv  tbe  enraged  knight,  who  also  made 

kings    privy  chamber.     The  eari,  on  hu  i^peanLnce  before  Wolsey  and  tht 

his  entrance,  commanded  Oie  porter,  in  eari.    On  seeina;  Walsh,  Wolsey  m*to 

the  king's  name,  to  deliver  to  him  the  the  same  <Ii'mBnd  of  liis  authonty  that 

keys  of  the  castle ;  an  order  which  was  he  had  ureed  to  the  earl ;  but  Walth. 

stoutly  resisted  by  the  trus^  servant,  refiising  lo  show   his  comuiission,  M 

who  refiiaed    to  resign  whi  he  had  which  he  said  some  private  insUw- 

swom  to  keep  bithnilly;    and  Lord  ti      i  wer«  annexed,   Wolsey  had  not 

Percy  was  oblued  to  leave  them  in  his  tl«  latiafkction  he  dnnandid.    H*  rfill 

charge,  with  the  seeuri^  of  an  oalh,  d     mi,   however,    his  objectioai  tn 

that  no  person  should  be  allowed  in-  sui,  mder  to  Percy,  betv.-een  whose  an- 

«ess  or  ^ress  without  permisMonfr(»n  o     >rs,  as  wardens  of  the   mareho, 

the  oommissioMw.     Notirithstanding  auu  fwmer  archbishops  of  Yori»,  Ibfi* 

the  coofiuioa  which  this  contest  ocea-  had  been,  as  the  Cardinal  nlleged.  uid 

^ioncd,  Wds^  remained  in  iraorance  grievances,  which  mi^t  now  actint* 

of  the  himuH,  imtil  infbrawd  (H  it  by  a  toe   rqnresen'ative    of  the    Iioum  of 

domestiO^  chanced  to  see  the  |m-  Fei^,  tu  .  -antable  autho- 

ceeding  from  a  small  window,  which,  rity  on  t     .' It  is  protMblt. 

accordmg    to  tbe  fhshion  of  ancient  that  the  i  '  becoming  tb« 

times,  was  placed  10  as  to  command  a  pKaoncroi  p  ktd  t — ~^ 

view  of  the  halL     On  reoet^ing  the  governed,  ■  ^^^~ 
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source  of  this  rduetance.    After  this    on  their  knees  l^fore  him.    Through- 
concession,  Cavendish  was  commanded    out  the  town  of  Cawood,  he  was  haSed 
to  leave  the  chamber;  and  the  unhappy    with  cries  of  commiseration,  and  of  vea- 
Wolsey,  after  cons^jping  the  keys  of  geance  upon  his  enemies ;  and  similar 
sU  his  coffers  to  the  commissioners,  testimonies  of  the  regard  bomt:  to  hon 
remained  in   hif  '*'solitar/  apartment,  by  the  people  were  manifested  during 
eloselv  guarded^  the  followers  of  Norr  the  whole  of  his  progress  to  Doncaster. 
tbumoerland.    The  following  day  was    But  neither  these   demonstrations  of 
passed  in  .various  arrangements  of  the    well-earned  respect,  nor  the  soothing 
nousehold  fiimiture,  and  of  the  per-    and  courteous  reception  of  the  Earl  of 
•onal  property  possessed  by  Wolsey.    Shrewsbury,  clould  allay  that  fever  of 
Cavendisli  alone  was  admitted  to  con-  th#  mind  which  plainly  showed  itself  in 
verse  withUm ;  and  the  narrative  which  the  countenance  of  Wolsey  on  his  ar- 
be  gives  of  their  interview  b  extremely  Jival  at  Sheffidd  Park,  where  he  rested 
minute  and  affecting.    The  Cardinal,  for  eighteen  days.      To  the  watchful 
on  seeing  him,  fell  into  a  passion  of  eyes  of  Cavendish,  the  illness  which 
tears,  "  which  would  have  caused  the  now  attacked  the  Cardinal  was  obvious 
flintiest  heart   to  have  relented  and  before  he  uttered  any  complaint :  and 
burst  for  sorrow.**  The  sight  of  Caven-  it  soon  appeared^  so  alarming,  that  it 
dish,  who  had  left  hisgfamily  and  his  was  judged  expedient,   evenlw  Lord 
home  to  serve  him  in  his  adverse  for-  Percy,  to  use  a  greater  degree  of  tender- 
tunes,  and  the  recollection  of  his  other  ness  and  caution  than  had  hitherto  been 
faithful  attendants,  was  rendered  grie-  deemed  necessaiy  towards  his  afflicted 
vous  to  the  generous  heart  of  Wolsey,  prisoner.    It  was  now  requisite  to  ap- 
by  the  reflection  that  they  shared  his  piise  him  that  Sir  William  Kingston, 
ruin.    The  contrast  between  their  at-  constable  of   the  Tower,  was  on  his 
tachment,  aqd  the  malignant  persecu-  road  to  Sheffield  Park,  charged  by  the 
lion  of    his  hi^-bom  accusers ;  the  king  to  conduct  Wolsey  to  London, 
dread  of  humiliation  and  of  severity,  there  to  make  that  defence  which  he  so 
aggravated  by  the  change,  firom  the  earnestly  had  desired  to  deliverin  the  face 
deference  of  those  around  him,  sunk  of  his  accusers.    On  hearing  tlve  name 
tiie  spirits  of  thCxCardinal  to  the  lowest  of  Kingston,  Wolsey    was  overcome 
state  of  depression.    Yet,  even  at  this  with  gnef  and  consternation ;  for  his 
time,  he  expressed  confidence  in  the  mind,  weakened  by  disease  and  cala- 
manifestation   of  his  own  innocence,  mity,  reverted  to  a  prophecy  that  he 
**  If  I  may  come  to  my  answer,"  said  should  end  his  days   near  Kingston ; 
he,  "  I  fear  no  man  alive ;  for  he  liveth  on  which   account,   he   had     always 
not  that  shall  look  upon  this  face,  and  avoided  passing  through  the  town  of 
shall  be  able  to  accuse  me  of  any  un-  that  name,  situated  near  his    former 
truth ;  and  that  knoweth  my  enemies  residence  at  Esher. 
fkill  well,  which  will  be  an  occasion  that        Surmounting  the  emotions  to  which 
I  shall  not  have  indifferent  justice,  but  this  recollection  gave  rise,  Wolsey  was 
they  will  rather  seek  some  sinister  ways  persuaded  to  receive  Kingston,  whom  he 
to  destroy  me."    Notwithstanding  this  saluted  with  his  wonted  courtesy,  and 
protestation,  the  anguish  of  W^sey's  firom  whom  he  heard  the  encouraging 
neart  could  not  be  repressed,  and  de-  tidings  of  the  kings  favourable  disposi* 
spair  began  its  ravages  both  on  lus  tions  towards  him,  and  kind  messages 
mind  and  body,  before  he  quitted  his  of  grace.    It  was  then  arranged  that 
archiepiscopal  palace.     On  the  Sijdi-  Wolsey  should  proceed  with  Kingston  on 
day  foflowmg  his  arrest,  which  hap-  the  morrow,  towards  Leicester,  the  last 
pened  on  Friday,  the  Cardinal  began  resting-place  of  the  unhappy  Cardinal; 
his  journey  towsrds  London,  having  but  his  illness  increased  s^  n^idly  that 
been  preceded  by  Dr.  Augustine,  who,  he  was  unable  to  commence  his  journey 
witia  harshness  and  apparent  injustice*  so  soon  as  he  had  intsiMied.  Even  when 
was  dispatched  to  the  metropolis,  fiis-  hewasconsidei^waienou^todepart» 
tened  to  the  lx)dy  of  a  horse,  and  under  his  illness  was  such  that  he  could  scarce-  ^ 
a  strict  guard.  ly  support  himself  upon  his  mule ;  ^et 
Although  prevented  by  Percy  firom  he  remained  only  one  nig^t  at  Hardwicik* 
taking  leave«of  his  domestics,  Wolsey  upon- Line,  and  another  at  Nottingbam« 
was  followed'  by  expressions  of  sorrow  and  proceededt  notwithstanding  intaeas- 
and    attachment    from  many    of  his  ing  weakness,  to  Leicester,  where  he 
household,  who  forced  their  way  into  arrived  at  night  Onveaching  the  abb|nr» 
the  apai^eiit  where  he  wzs,  and  fell  lus  appointed  abode,  he^as  met  at  the 
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urates  ])y  the  abbot  and  monks  with  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  progress  of 
t(>rches,  and  received  with  great  rever-  the  Lutherans,  whose  rapid  increase  in 
ence.  Tlie  first  ejaculation  ofWolsey,  importance  and  estimation  he  dreaded 
on  cioftinp:  these  holy  persons,  indicated  as  a  zealous  churchman.  After  a  long 
his  inward  sense  of  his  approaching  address,  which,  as  it  has  been  transmit- 
denth.  "  Father  abbot,"  said  he,  "I  ted  to  us,  shows  that  the  native  energy- of 
am  come  hither  to  lay  my  bones  among  his  mind  remained  with  him  to  the  last 
you  ;"  and  with  much  difficulty  he  was  sigh,  the  unequivocal  and  awful  symp- 
carried  up  stairs,  and  laid  upon  his  toms  of  death  appeared  on  his  counte- 
death-bed,  for  he  was  now  unable  to  nance.  "  And  even  with  these  words," 
walk,  and  his  disease  increased  rapidly,  says  Cavendish,  who  received  his  part- 
Cavendish  remitted  not  his  last  and  sad  ing  breath,  ••  he  began  to  draw  his 
attentions  to  his  unfortunate  master,  speech  at  length,  and  his  tongiie  to  fail; 
After  watching  many  hours  by  his  bed-  his  eyes  beinp  set  in  his  head,  whose 
side,  the  compassionate  friend  and  atten-  sight  failed  him.*'  Then  the  by^tand- 
dant  of  Wolsey  perceived  that  the  ob-  ers  began  to  remind  him  of  Christ*i 
ject  of  his  cares  was  likely  soon  to  be  passion ;  the  a])bot  was  summoned  to 
released  from  his  earthly  troubles :  yet  administer  the  fifth  sacrament  of  the 
the  expiring  light  lingered  in  its  socket,  Roman  Catholic  church,  called  ex- 
and  the  Cardinal  continued  to  breathe  treme  unction;  and  the  ^ard  were 
until  the  following  morning,  when  he  also  desired  to  witness  his  last  mo- 
seemcd  revived,  asked  for  food,  and  ments.  The  superstitious  notions  of 
confessed  to  one  Dr.  Palmes,  who  had  the  age  caused  the  spectators  of  the 
for  some  time  sedulously  attended  him.  scene  to  regard  as  a  drcunastance  of 
"When  this  was  finished,  the  morning  some  moment,  the  coincidence  of 
was  far  advanced,  and  having,  with  the  Wolsey's  words  with  the  hour  of  his 
sin  Grill  ar  and  unaccountable  spirit  of  death ;  he  expired  as  the  dock  struck 
conjecture  which  is  sometimes  displayed  eight. 

by  the  dying,  foretold  the  hour  when  his  The  character  of  Wolsey,  obscured 
spirit  should  depart  from  its  mortal  by  the  envy  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
tenement,  he  believed  his  end  to  be  fast  by  the  resentment  of  the  thrte  sovereigns 
approaching.  His  words  to  Kingston,  who  succeeded  Henry  the  Eighth,  has 
who  bade  him  good  morrow,  were  me-  received  its  due  tribute  of  commendation 
morable  and  affecting.  "  I  tarry,"  said  in  later  times.  He  was  a  man  enlight- 
he,  **  but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God'to  ened  far  beyond  the  period  in  which  he 
render  unto  him  my  simple  soul  into  liis  lived,  and  'calculated  to  advance  the 
divine  hands."  He  explained  with  great  progress  of  civilization  with  a  rapidity 
clearness  the  nature  of  his  disease,  inconceivable  to  inferior  minds.  The 
which,  in  spite  of  some  suspicions  of  his  strene:th  of  his  understandine  was  only 
having  taken  poison,  is  credibly  asserted  equalled  W  the  versatility  of  nis  talents, 
to  have  been  a  dysentery,  and  alluding  In  each  of  the  various  spheres  of  action 
to  the  fatal  tendency  of  that  disorder;  allotted  to  him,  he  effected  some  impor« 
**  Well,  well,  Master  Kingston,"  said  he,  tant  and  beneficial  change ;  displaying, 
"  I  see  the  matter  against  me  how  it  is  in  his  course,  an  originality  in  nis  con- 
framed  ;  but  if  I  had  sened  God  as  ceptions,  which  overpowered  the  obsta* 
diligently  as  I  have  done  the  king,  he  des  opposed  by  custom  and  pigudice. 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grw  In  his  legislative  and  political  ninctions, 
hairs."  Tliis  remarkable  and  heiirtfelt  he  generally  laboured  with  assiduiW  to 
reference  to  an  existence  spent  upon  the  promote  the  order  and  prosperity  of  the 
slippery  ground  of  courts,  in  the  pursuit  realm ;  so  that,  had  he  never  suflfeitd 
of  fallacious  and  unprofitable  honours,  his  private  interests  to  interfere  with 
affords  an  indication  that,  in  his  latter  his  pubLc  duties,  and  from  his  deriesl 
days  at  least,  he  had  not  suffered  his  habits  suffered  his  discharge  of  those 
understanding  to  be  wholly  perverted  by  duties  to  be  biassed  by  the  spirit  of  his 
the  habits  and  associations  of  his  life,  order,  he  would  have  been  justly  deemed 
After  this  acknowledgment,  the  second  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  his  countiy 
nature  resumed  the  sway,  and  the  dying  ever  (H-oduced.  As  a  diplomatist,  it  were 
Cardinal,  again  a  courtier,  besought  difficult  to  say  whether  his  abUitiescr 
Kingston  to  commend  him  to  the  king,  his  industry  were  most  remarkable^ 
and  pressed  him  to  remember  all  the  The  object  of  bis  political  measures  was 
communications  which  ever  passed  be-  to  preserve  that  balance  of  power,  the 
tween  them,  especially  touching  the  notion  of  which  he  probably  firrt  in- 
divorce.     He  manifested  considerable  fused  into  the  miud  of  Heq[ij:  biitio 
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those  times,  generid   prindples    were  of  persecution,  yet  it  was  generally  sus- 
much  more  mi^uehtly  sacrificed  to  the  petted  to  result  from  atxwition,  and  to 
passions  and  iaterests  of  kings  and  mi-  savour  far  more  of  desire  for  the  papal 
nisters,  than  in  the  presept  day,  when  a  chair  than  of  affection  for  the  tenets  of 
■jrstem  of  action  is  aiuopted  in  our  coun-  the  chtirch.  In  morals  he  was  more  than 
dls,  and  if  often  erroneous,  has  at  least  loose,  not  merely  tolerating  the  imprO-^ 
th«  advantage  of  being  discussed,  and  prieties  of  others,  but  countenancing 
the  ehanoe  of  being  dispassionately  pur^  *tiiem  bv  hi$  own  departure  from  deco- 
Bued.  In  WoIsey*s  foreign  transactions  rum.    Vet  some  allowanees  are  to  be 
he  dupiayed  a  degree  qf  decision,  ac-  made  for  tho'profli^te  manners  of  the 
cc«ipaaie4  with  caution,  which   may.  times,  and  for  the  lax  notions  of  the 
ptmblv  have  beto  abqoi;r^from  his  great  body  of  the  dergy  in  those  aays 
insight  Into  the  eabinat  of  j^enry  the  of  professed  celibacy.    In  promoting 
Sev«ith;Mdto  thisl^adM  a  more  the   diffusion   of  science  and  letters, 
extended  Knowledge  ol*pd3iticaI  eco-  Wolsey  aided  the  cause  of  virtue,  ever 
nomv  than   any  precedidfr'  minister.*  most  secure  when  attended  By  those 
The  league  of  15 19,  concluded  at  Green-  auxiUaries,  and  invigorated  by  their 
wich,  under  the  administration  of  Wol-  natural   consequence,  mental  employ- 
s', has  been  regarded  as  a  model  for  ment.    Wolsey  was  sincere  and'enthu- 
all  treaties  for  peace ;  and  the  dexterity,  siastic  in  his  love  for  leaminf,^  both 
not   unaccompanied   by  artifice,  with  biblical   and   classicaL      Indimerently 
which  Wolsey  managed  the  conference  educated,  and  cast  too  soon  into  the 
at  Bruges,  shows  how  great  an  adept  lAisiness  of  life  to    make  any  spreat 
he  was  in  all  the  minor  oranches  of  the  proficiency  in  literature  himself,  he  is 
diplomatic  art.      Echpsed  as  his  fine  yet  declared  to  have  recalled  into  this 
qualities  often  were  by  a  selfish  am-  country  the  "  three  learned  languages, 
hition  not  rarely  dashed  with  sordid  without  which  all  learning  ir.lame.** 
propensities,  they  conferred  on  the  coiil«.*  He  invited  Erasmus,  and  other  cele- 
monvreal  benefits  of  no  trivial  value;  brated  scholars  to  Engluid,  and  selected 
To  Wolsey  Eng^aiid  11^  indebted  for  the  his  daily  associates  ana  his  household 
first  notion  of  a  vigorous  police,  and  of  firom  the  same  valuable  class  of  per- 
a  regular  mtem  in  the  administration  sons.*    Even  before  he  had  brought 
of  justice.  To  him  she  owes,  in  part,  the  his  designs  regarding  OxJord  to  matu- 
supeiiority  of  hernavVi  to  which  Henry  rity,  he  projected  the  establishment  of 
the  Ei^th,  by  his*  Idvice,  directed  a  sev^n  additional  lectures  there,  both  for 
closer  attention,  trealuiff  it  with  a  greater  tiic  pi  omulgation  of  knowledge,  and  as 
hberality  than  any  ofnis  predecessors  a  means  of  nrovision  for  the  learned, 
had  done.    To  Wolsey  may  be  ascribed  His  solicituae  for  the  welfsre  of  his 
the  first  regular  patronage  of  the  medi-  infant  college  was  manifested  by  affect- 
cal  art   In  rmore  general  sense,  incal-  ing  supplications  to  Henry  for  its  con- 
culable  benefits  may  be  traced  to  the  tinuance,    after  all   his   own  worldly 
example  and  encouragement  given  by  prospects  seemed  closed  for  ever, 
his  zeal  and  energy  in  promoting  a  spirit        In  the  personal  chajracter  of  Wolsey 
of  improvement,  and  in  rousing  men  there  is  a  mixture  of  magnanimity  isA 
fix>m  the  slumber  of  ignorance  and  dull  meanness,   of  arrogance    and  of  ur- 
contentment  in  which  all  classes  of  so-  banity,  which  alternately  excites  con- 
ciety  were  at  that  time  in  some  degree  tempt  and  admiration.    For  the  display 
plunged.  of  qualities  so  opposite,  his  loi^ly  origin 
In  the  ecdesiastical  department,  the  ana  sudden  elevation  may,  in  some  de- 
merits of  Wolsey  are  less  unequivoeal.  gree,accoimt   His  nature  was  generous 
It  is  true  that  he  sought  to  pronidte  and  open,  as  the  affection  of  his  de- 
the  truest  interests  of  the  church  in  pendents    testifies :    but   he  became 
facihtating  the  means  of  education  to  tiabitually  haughty    and   ov< 
its  membm,  and  enabling  them  to  at-  from  the  assumption  of  a  rank  to  whic] 
tain   that   sound   knowledge   without  he  had  no  claim  by  Inrth,  and  rapadous 
which  power  is  both  pernicious  and  from  the  indulged  desire  to  give  to  that 
unstable.    But  while  he  cherished  tins*  rank  the  lustre  of  unwonted  magni-^ 
meritorious   scheme,   the     immediaiBi!  ficeneft  and  parade.    The  ereatest  vice' 
effects  of  his  example  were  detrimenti^  *  of  his  character  was,  thu   he  knew 
to  his  sacred  protessien,  and  to  religion,  not  to  fbigive.    *  An  affront  to  his  d^- 
Although  hii  seal  did  not  run  into  acts  nity,  or  a  sansasm  upon  his  weaknjslsea, 
.,  was  keenly  iblt,  and  it  was  ^te^jfyte- 
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sented.    The  poet  Shell  on,  tutor  and 
poet  laureate  to  Henry  the  Ei.^hth,  was 

Eursued  witl^  unrelenting  anj^er,  for 
avinp;  indited  satires  upon  the  Cardinal, 
which  were  then  deemed  replete  with 
poignancy;  but  in  which  the  modem 
reader  can  with  difficulty  discover  the 
sin  of  malice,  through  the  veil  of  dul- 
ness.  But  Wolsey  thought  otherwise, 
or  he  reirarded.the  design  rather  than 
the  execution.  The  rash  versifier  died  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  whither 
he  fled  to  escape  the  holy  vengeance  of 
this  father  of  the  church. 

The  more  memorable  fate  of  Buck- 
inofham  was  imputed  to  the  wounded 
pride  of  Wolsey ;  and  the  early  offence 
revenired  upon  Sir  Amias  Pawlet 
evinced,  that  if,  in  some  instances,  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  were  miscon- 
strued, the  unchristian  spirit  attributed 
to  it  too  surely  sullied  his  character. 

Wolsey  left  one  illegitimate  son,  Tho- 
mas Winter,  who  received,  through  the 
bounty  of  his  father,  a  learned  educa- 
tion at  Paris ;  and,  by  the  patronage  of 
the  Cardinal,  was  presented  to  eleven 
benefices.*  Two  other  children  were 
also  said  to  hare  owed  their  being  to 
the  Cardinal,  who  was  charged,  in  the 
articles  of  his  impeachment,  with  hav- 
ing compelled  Sir  John  Hanley  to  re- 
sitrn  a  farm  belonging  to  the  convent  of 
Chester,  in  favour  of  the  man  that  had 
married  their  mother.  This  statement 
is  less  certain  than  the  other;  nor  is 
the  point  of  any  importance,  except  as 
illustrating  his  impenous  and  unscrupu- 
lous nature. 

The  remains  of  Wolsey  were  interred 
in  the  Abbey  church  of  Leicester,  after 
having  been  viewed  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Leicester,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  false  rumours.  On  removing  the 
body,  it  was  found  that  he  wore  a  shirt 
of  haircloth  next  to  his  skin,  an  act  of 
penance  customary  among  the  pious  in 
those  days;  and,  though  indicating 
very  false  conceptions  of  the  will  of 
that  Being  who  has  constituted  our 
frames  for  enjoyment,  and  who  has 
beautifully  exemplified  the  image  of 
happiness  in  the  infant  state  of  man, 
this  little  circumstance,  which  was  un- 
known to  the  attendants  of  Wolsey, 
proved  that  repentance  and  self-abase- 
ment were  in  his  thoughts. 

It  was  deemed  proper  that  the  Car- 
dinals  corpse  should  be  interred  deco- 
rated with  such  vestures  and  ornaments 
as  appertained  to  his  holy  offices.  Thus, 


attended  to  the  last  by  some  semblance 
of  human  grandeur,  all  that  remained  of 
Thomas  Wolsey  was  deposited  in  the 
grave  bv  torch-light,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  St.  An- 
drew's day,  November  30th,  1530  ;  the 
abbot  and  all  the  convent  attending  in 
solemn  order,  the  canons  singing  dirges. 
and  offering  orisons. 

The  king,  upon  hearing  of  the  death 
of  his  former  favourite,  is  said  to  have 
expressed  poi^ant  concern,  and  to  have 
declared  tnat  ne  would  rather  have  lost 
twenty  thousand  pounds  than  so  valua- 
ble a  man ;  vet  his  grief  did  not  pre* 
vent  the  selfish  monarch  from  interro- 
gating Cavendish,  who  conveyed  to  him 
the  tidings,  with  some  anxiety,  about  a 
sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  due  to 
him  from  Wolsey;  nor  could  his  re- 
gard for  the  memoiy  of  a  distinguished 
subject  induce  him  to  give  it  me  just 
and  even  accustomed  honours.  The 
Cardinal's  college,  the  glory  of  Wolsey, 
was  assig:ned  to  a  new  patron,  the 
monarch  himself;  and  his  monument, 
prepared  bv  his  own  orders,  and  de- 
signed by  Benedetto,  a  famous  Floren- 
tine sculptor,  was  seized  byHemy.who 
left  the  tomb  of  his  renowned  nunister 
destitute  and  obscure. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  the  page  of 
history  on  which  we  have  been  medi- 
tating, without  marking  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  give  the  personal  character 
of  the  bold,  able,  and  unprincipled  man, 
whose  stoiy  lies  before  us,  a  kind  of 
interest  that,  strictly  speaking,  belongs 
not  to  it, — we  mean  the  contrast  pre- 
sented bv  his  royal  master.  When, 
revolted  by  the  Cardinal's  unbearaUe 
haughtiness,  or  disgustMi  with  his 
meanness,  we  turn  to  the  king  and  find 
Kim  clothed  in  all  his  minister's  worst 
vices,  and  glaring  with  all  his  own, 
unredeemed  by  a  single  virtuous  or 
amiable  quality,  we  at  once  aclmow- 
ledge  that  a  more  hateful  tyrant  has 
scarcely  ever  cursed  any  countiy  whose 
sins  he  was  suffered  to  chasten,  and  fed 
disposed  to  dwell  upon  Wol»?v's  talents 
as  a  mitigation  of  his  faults.  Tnisftelhig 
is  softened  into  something  like  pity,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  bl^k  ingratitude 
that^vorked  his  ruin;  we  are  fain  to 
admit  that  his  fall  was  effected  by  aknosC 
the  only  hand  which  had  no  right  to 
rise  against  him ;  and  we  retire  with 
the  impression,  that  no  one  portion  of 
his  character  claims  more  of  our  re> 
prehension  than  his  nnhesitating,  uide- 
viating  subserviency  to  hii  unpcnoos 
master. 
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It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  bio-  Edward  Coke  was  the  descendant  of 
graphy  of  those  men  who  have  enhfi:ht-  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  of 
ened  or  entertained  the  world  by  their  Norfolk.  He  was  bom  at  Mileham,  in 
wntings,is  barren  of  incident,  and  devoid  that  county ;  ( 1 5  5  0  ;)  and  his  father,  who 
of  interest  But  this,  like  all  other  was  himself  a  barrister  of  some  emi- 
general  remarks,  is  subject  to  many  ex-  nence,  dying  while  he  was  still  young,  he 
eeptions.  Besides  the  numerous  in-  was  at  an  early  a&:e  left  heir  to  a  consi- 
stances  of  authors,  whose  Jives  have  derable  fortune.  Fortunately,  however, 
been  chequered  with  variety'  of  adven-  his  wealth  did  not  eventually  prevent 
ture,  aikt  frequent  change  of  fortune,  him  from  embarking  in  the  same  ho- 
history,  botti  ancient  and  modem,  fur-  nourable  but  laborious  profession  his 
nishes  abundant  examples  of  illustrious  parent  had  adopted.  The  bar  was  at 
philosophers,  and  poets,  and  histori-  that  time  considered,  much  more  so  than 
ans,  who,  while  their  leisure  moments  it  is  at  present,  a  pursuit  peculiajiy 
have  been  devoted  to  study,  have  ne-  adaptedtothearistocracy ;  andwhetiier 
vertheless  borne  an  active  and  aeon-  there  were  more  of  ambition  or  of  assi- 
spicuous  part  in  the  passing  events  duity  among  their  youth  than  they  have 
of  their  time.  As  the  life  of  every  l)een  wont  to  display  of  late  years,  it  cer- 
one  who  has  taken  a  share  in  public  tainly  was  then  by  no  means  uncom- 
aftairs,  must  necessarily  partake  in  a  mon  to  find  men  bora  to  the  enjoyment 
great  degree  of  the  interest  attached  to  of  ample  fortunes  devoting  themselves 
iviir.tever  is  connected  with  them  ;  and  to  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  iaw» 
as  it  has  almost  invariably  happened,  with  no  less  zeal  and  perseverance  than 
that  the  most  eminent  individuals  in  the  keenest  necessity  could  have  stimu- 
eveiT  department  of  literature  and  sci-  lated  them  to  exercise. 
ence  have  flourished  during  periods  the  Coke  was  not  poor,  but  he  possessed 
D:ost  pregnant  with  important  or  extra-  a  mind  capable  of  the  closest  application, 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  biography  and  ambition  to  render  him  assiduous 
of  sucK  of  them  as  have  stood  forward  in  any  pursuit  that  held  out  to  him 
on  the  stage  of  public  life  can  seldom  hopes  of  honour  and  preferment. 
fail  to  be  both  interesting  and  instruc-  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  par- 
ti^  e.  The  life  of  the  great  lawyer  who  ticulars  of  Coke*s  education,  as  it  does 
is  the  subject  of  the  folloAving  memoir,  not  appear  that  he  was  distinguished 
i-  an  instance  corroborative  of  this  ob-  for  any  of  the  precocity  of  talent,  or 
ser\  ation.  The  profession  to  which  he  that  his  boyhood  was  attended  with 
devoted  himself  is  one  that,  in  this  any  of  those  uncommon  circumstances, 
ccuntr}',  generally  obliges  those  who  which  sometimes  give  celebrity  to  the 
attain  very  considerable  eminence  in  early  years  of  remarkable  men.  After 
it,  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  station  in^he  remaining  a  sufficient  time  at  the  free 
political  community ;  and  the  exercise  school  of  Norwich,  where  he  had 
of  their  public  duties  is  for  the  most  been  sent  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he 
part  connected  with  those  most  import-  became  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
ant  of  all  objects,  the  civil  liberties,  Cambridge,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  rights  and  immunities  of  their  the  celebrated  Doctor  Whitgift  was  ap* 
countn-men.  The  period  during  which  pointed  master.  There  he  resided  du- 
ht'  lived,  comprises  the  mater  part  of  ring  nearly  four  years;  and  having  taken 
tile  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  tne  whde  rdgn  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  after- 
of  James  I;  and  part  of  that  of  wards  proceeded  to  London  for  the  pur- 
Charles  I;  a  space  of  time  peculiariy  pose  or  studying  the  law  as  a  profession, 
memorable  in  the  histoiy  of  the  English  According  to  the  general  custom  of 
constitution,  since  during  its  contmu-  that  time,  which  rej^uired  a  student  to 
ance  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  (^o  through  a  noviciate  of  some  length 
exerted  and  enforced  with  that  intem-  moneof  the  inns  of  Chancery,  previous 
perate  want  of  forbearance,  which  after-  to  his  admission  as  a  member  of  either 
wards  caused  its  complete  overthrow,  of  the  great  inns  of  court.  Coke  was  first 
These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  enroll^  among  the  students  of  Clif- 
compensate  for  the  want  of  personal  in-  ford's  Inn,  before  his  name  was  entered 
cident  and  adventure.  on  the  books  of  the  Ififier  Temple, 
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Here  he  shorily  clisiincruisht-d  himself 
l)y  his  assiduity  and  his  rapid  pro- 
iicii-ncy  in  study,  whicli  tho  frequent 
niiJotinirs  and  other  academical  exer- 
cises then  practised  in  tlie  inns  of 
court  irave  him  an  opportunity  of  (Us- 
playini:  to  his  seniors.  Such  ])ublic  lec- 
tures and  examinations,  besides  beint? 
capable  of  affording  some  assistance  to 
those  who  were  thrown  without  a  uuide 
amon^  the  intricacies  of  an  abstruse 
study,  had  the  advantage  of  bringing 
into  notice  many  whose  professional 
attainments  might  otherwise  long  have 
remained  unknown.  They  have  now 
for  many  years  past  been  discontinued. 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford  being  reorc- 
sented  by  nis  entertaining  biographer, 
Roger  North,  as  the  last  person  who 
regarded  tliem  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  antiquated  ceremonies  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  appears,  that  even  in  Coke's 
lime  they  were  beginning  to  be  much 
neglected ;  though  this  is  a  circum- 
stance that  he  often  laments  in  his 
writings. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
have  no  detailed  account  of  Coke's 
early  stuches  in  his  profession  ;  but  we 
may  gather  from  his  occasional  i-e- 
marks  on  the  subject,  that  he  considereil 
the  time  a  young  lawyer  devoted  to  his 
profession  might  be  best  divided  be- 
tween attendance  on  the  courts,  or  pub- 
lic lectures,  and  private  reading.  **  I 
would  advise  our  student,"  he  says  in 
one  i)lace,  **  that  when  he  shall  be 
enabled  and  armed  to  set  upon  the  year 
bookes,  or  reports  of  law,  that  he  be 
funiislied  with  all  the  whole  course  of 
the  law,  that  when  he  heareth  a  case 
vouched  and  applyed  either  in  West- 
minster Hall,  (where  it  is  necessanr  for 
him  to  be  a  diligent  hearer,  and  ob- 
server of  cases  of  law,)  or  at  readings 
or  other  exercises  of  learning,  he  may 
finde  out  and  read  the  case  so  vouched ; 
for  that  will  both  fasten  it  in  his  me- 
mor>-,  and  be  to  him  as  good  as  an 
exposition  of  that  case.  But  that  must 
not  hinder  his  timely  and  orderly  read- 
ing, which  (all  excuses  set  apart)  he 
must  bind  himselfe  unto  ;  for  there  be 
two  things  to  be  avoyded  by  him,  as 
enemies  to  learning,  preepostera  lectio 
and  prorpropera  praxis.'^  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  it  was  thus  he  himself 
acquired  that  fund  of  legal  knowledge, 
for  wliich  he  was  remarkable  even 
while  he  continued  a  student.  In  this 
capacity  he  remained  during  six  years ; 
after  which  time,  in  consideration  of  his 


great  proficiency  in  the  law,  lie  wasr 
permitted  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  though 
the  usual  period  of  probation  was  then 
eight  vears.  The  flattering  compli- 
ment thus  paid  by  the  heads  of  his  pro- 
fession to  his  learning  and  talents  was 
of  itself  a  sufficient  recommendation  to 
ensure  him  early  opportunities  for 
bringing  himself  further  into  notice. 
Accordingly  we  find  him  engaged  at 
counsel  in  a  case  of  some  imp(»i- 
ance  so  early  as  1578,  that  is,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  also  appointed  reader  or  lecturer  at 
Lyon's  Inn,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  three  years;  and  his  readings, 
(which  were  not  given,  as  it  is 
usual  to  give  them  at  present,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  observing  an  anti- 
quateil  form,)  were  so  assiduously  at- 
tended, and  so  generally  admired,  that 
he  rapidly  attained  a  degree  of  repute 
much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
barrister  of  the  same  age  and  standing 
at  the  bar.  His  practice,  in  conse- 
quence, daily  increased  ;  and  he  was  at 
length  retained  as  counsel  in  almost 
eveiy  cause  of  importance  that  was 
triecf  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  became 
recorder  of  the  cities  of  Norwich  and 
Coventr)',  then  solicitor  to  the  queen, 
and  afterwards  attorney- general.  His 
career  was  equally  successM  in  parlia- 
ment. He  was  returned  by  the  firee- 
holders  of  Norfolk  as  knight  of  the 
shire  ;  and  in  l'}92.  was  made  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tlie  increase  of  his  fortune,  which, 
it  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  ori- 
ginally considerable,  more  than  kept 
pace  with  his  pi-eferment  Soon  aJter 
he  had  been  called  to  the  bar*  he  had 
contracted  a  marriage  with  a  ladj  of 
the  ancient  and  higlily  connected  family 
of  the  Pastons ;  and  he  ivoeiTed  with 
her  a  fortune,  such  as  was  considered 
at  that  time  a  very  large  one,  no  less  a 
sum  than  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
After  her  death,  which  occuned  while 
he  was  attorney-general,  he  formed 
another  no  less  advantageous  MlliMnf^ 
(1598)  with  the  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Burleigh.  This  ]ady»  who 
was  the  widow  of  Sir  William  Hatton* 
also  brought  him  a  considerahle  addi« 
tion  to  his  property,  as  well  as  tohw 
consequence;  but  his  manitte  with 
her  was  not  productive  of&taMtt 
happiness.  The  celebration  of  the 
remony  involved  the  parties  in 
difficulty.  Notwithstimding  the 
rity  with  which  Aichhisbcp  Whilffft 
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liad  ihown  himself  disposed  to  treat  all  without  the  formality  of  an  indictment 

tlKMe    who   were  privy  to   maniages  When  confined,  he  was  allowed  neither 

performed  in  an  irre^ar  manner,  tnis  pen,  ink,  nor  paper ;  his  friends  and 

nad  been  solemnized  m  a  private  house,  relations  w^ere  denied  access  to  him ; 

without  a  hoence  l>eing  previously  ob-  and  till  the  time  of  his  appearing  in 

tained  Hor  the  purpose ;  and  notwith-  court  he  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of 

standiii^  the  footing  of  acquaintance,  if  every  charge  that  was  to  be  brought 

■ot  c^  mtinuMsy,  on  which  that  prelate  forward  against  him.    He  was  not  al- 

ftood  with  regard  to  the  attorney-gene-  lowed  to  have  any  previous  knowledge 

nl^theaetof  contumacy  was  not  passed  of  the  persons  who  were  to  compose 

orer.    A  prosecution  was  instituted  in  the  jury,  though  his  right  of  challen^- 

Ihe  eeelesiasHcal  court  against  all  the  ing  was  almost  the  only  privilege  he 

murties  eonoemed,  among  whom  was  was  permitted  to  exercise ;  and  what- 

l«ord    Buikigh  himselt    The    conse-  ever  number  of  witnesses  the  crown 

auences  n^gm  have  been  serious,  had  might  think  proper  to  produce  against 
le  authority  of  the  church  been  exerted  him,  he  was  not  suffered  to  question 
to  the  utmost  on  the  occasion ;  but  it  is  them,  or  reply  to  their  statements,  until 
probable  that  the  suit  was  commenced  the  whole  case  for  the  prosecution  was 
merely  for  the  sake  of  public  exam-  closed.  In  short,  the  law  treated  the 
pie,  and  the  penalties  incurred  were  accused  in  every  respect  as  though  bis 
eventually  renntted.  It  is  curious  to  conviction  had  already  taken  place, 
remark  that  the  cause  assigned  for  this  and  he  was  unworthy  to  be  considered 
lenity  was,  that  the  oflSence  had  been  other  than  a  culprit.  The  formal  pro- 
committed  through  ignorance  of  the  law.  ceedings  in  court  were  carried  on  in  the 

Meantime  the  professional  duties  of  same  spirit   State  trials  were  habitually 

the  attome^r-genml  were  prosecuted  conducted  with  a  want  of  liberality,  and 

vrith  unremitted  attention ;    and  it  is  even  of  decorum,  towards  those  who 

supposed,  thaet  in  addition  to  the  fimc-  were  arraigned,  which  would  be  quite 

tions  which  belonged  to  his  office,  he  intolerable  to  the  spirit  and  good  taste 

had  other  occupations  to  emplLoy  lus  at-  of  the  present  age.    The  counsel  ap«^ 

tention  in  private,  being  frequently  con-  pointed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  crown 

suited  by  the  queen*s  council  in  matters  seldom  thought  it  necessary    to   ap- 

only  indirectly  connected  with  his  pnbhc  pear,  as  if,  m  pressing  their  accusa- 

dulies.    But,  notwithstanding  the  mul-  tions  against   its    enemies,  they  were 

tiplicity  of  ^is    avocations,  he   found  reluctantly  performing  a  painful  duty ; 

time  in  1600  to  publish  the  first  of  the  and  far  from  endeavouring  to  mitigate 

eleven  parts  of  lus  Reports,  the  remain-  by  the  mildness   of  their  deportment 

der  of  which  were  completed  during  the  the  actual   severity  they   were  called 

subsequent  reign.  upon  to  exercise,  it  was  not  unusual 

In  tne  same  yearocemred  the  me-  with  them  to  aggravate  it  by  expres- 
morable  trial  of  the  Earls  oi  Essex  sions  of  personal  hostility  towards  the 
and  Southampiton,  for  high-treason,  prisoners  on  trial.  The  common  pre- 
Thej'  had  been  guilty  not  only  of  con-  valence  of  this  practice  might,  per- 
spinni<  against  the  government,  but  of  haps,  in  some  measure  excuse  (though 
actually  exciting  the  dtisens  to  revolt  it  certahily  cannot  justi^)  Sir  Edward 
and  insurrection,  with  the  intent  (as  the  Coke  for  conforming  to  it  But  he  car- 
indictment  set  forth)  of  compassing  the  ried  this  foult  even  nurther  than  his  con- 
queen's  deia^  The  case  for  tl^  pro-  temporaries.  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
secution  was,  of  couraa,  eonductoa  on  Lords  Essex  and  Southampton,  whether 
the  part  of  the  crown  by  the  attoninr->  from  the  natural  violence  uid  hrritabilit^f 

feneral;  but  he  acquired  little  onedit  by  of  his  temper,  (ur  from  a  desire  of  show- 
is  conduct  on  the  occasion.  It  is  tnie  ing  his  obsequiousness  to  the  aueen  by 
that,  according  to  the  general  prtcBtioe  histreatment  of  her  enemies,  he  oehaved 
of  that  time,  state  prisoners  were  conn-  towards  the  two  accused  nc^lemen  with 
monly  treated  with  a  degree  of  harah-  amalignity  and  wantoffbibearance  that 
aess  and  severity  quite  incompat&le  not  only  tarnished  fab  own  reputation, 
^th  thejost  and  benevolent  aioom  of  but  rather  injured  than  strengthened  the 
the  Ensinli  law»  which  supposm  every  ease  which  had  hew  put  into  his  hands, 
•ocuscdpartyinttoeentnntiitlM  oharges  It  is  mSi  known  that  the  insurrection^ 
brought  agttBst  him  have  besn  con*  iHdch  fonnedtiwdiief  ground  of  aoou* 
inned  bf  a  Tsidiet  The  pcfson  to  be  sation  against  them,  was  too  public  and 
pot  on  his  tiial  was  thrown  into  prison  too  notoiioos  not  to  be  fiilly  eapaUe  of 

b2 
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beingprored  bf (he  nuMt  UMXceirtion-  itoad  BTMrnpontiieki  ihitmtfltrfn 
able  testimony ;  yet  Coke,  not  Htis&ed  head,  if  a  traitor  co  not  to  taar 
with  the  dcpoaitioiu  of  the  witneuei.    demned    by  k*.'    9j  aag 

interrogated  the  acoomplioet  of  Ihetrea-  cuKrupt  and  dugracoiu  ntiftMt  tt 
■on,  ni^  even  went  •oWutoexamne  Edwud  Cdie  not  onW  neoMdad  M 
the  avowed  emnff  of  the  Eul  of  Euex,  procuring  the  coBdnnnmoa  of  Rdetft 
Sir  Walter  SmMA,  oooceniiag  what  hut  flurrabed  ft  pneednt,  faf  aHia*  of 
he  had  indinctfy  heard  on  the  miUect  wbidi  at  after  period*  mai7  oOtv  p^ 
of  the  allmd  concpiruy.  Eadi  of  the  mux  aocnMd  itf  U^  tnaim  wn 
peers,  in  lii*  defuice,  alluded  to  the  uqiuatlyandnukwftalljreoiifislad.  Hit 
marked  aniinou^  nUdi  the  attonw-  deptntment  towaidi  hu  illuitriOMW- 
general  bad  dicuayed  throughout  the  tim  during  the  trial,  waa  not  laaadcm* 
trial;  and I<ord Southampton,  addreu-  nton' to  thedigni^  of  hiaownflCB^ 
ing  him,  said:  "  Yon  urge  the  matter  Oum  ci9'en-i\L-  to  dk^oram,  and  even  in- 
very  for,  and  you  wrong  me  therein;  ai^  [tolhi'  tourl.  He  loaded  thisac- 
my  blood  be  upon  your  head."  eomptuheJ  gentleman  and  scholar  witk 

But  violent  ana  intemperate  aa  waa  abuae  ami  scurrility;  called  him  tlw 
the  bearing  of  Coke  in  proiecuting  tlu*  moat  notonous  traitor  that  ever  cams 
charge,  the  manner  in  wtudi  he  treated  to  the  ban  :  a  monster,  a  viper,  a  spidez 
Sir  Walter  Rali^  on  S  aimilar  occa^  of  hdl.  a  damnable  atheist,  one  vch<t 
aion,  reflect!  mudi  greater  dimraee  on  lud  an  English  face,  but  a  Spaniffl  ' 
hischaractv.  The  trial  of  that  juilly  heait;  and  carried  the  licence  of 
celebrated  man  took  place  in  1S03,  m  ipeeeh,  which  the  custom  of  th&t  tims 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Jamea  I.  iu  ti  le  deip'ee  authorized,  to  an  extent 
Henasaoeuaedof  t^h&eeson,incora'    t>'*t  iiad  never  before  been  attempted 

Sassing  and  im^jining  to  depose  and  ^  ilmness  and  self-possession  of  d* 
estroy  the  kii%,  and  of  treatii^  with  act  qdiched  individual  to  vrhoiu  then 
the  Spaniih  covemment  ftnr  aaaatanoe  ei  ta  Ker%  applied,  served  to  main 
in  the  execution  of  tdi  puipoae.  It  ta  i  ureibearing  conduct  of  the  alter- 
not  neceiiaiy  to  enter  into  a  detail  ^bff  i  .j  eneral  appear  more  odious  by  tha 
of  the  accuaatlon  or  of  the  evidence  «  ^at.  The  following  specimen  at 
that  was  adduced  to  aupport  it  What  ^  ,  logne  that  took  place  beti^eea 
foundation  ever  ejjated  ihr  the  duuv),  t  -.jcuscr  and  the  accused,  places  th* 
it  ia  now,  ai  indeed  it  appeared  at  the  <»,  ace  in  a  sufficiently  strong  UghL 
time,  to  be  impoMible  to  aacertain;  Atu-  calmly  listening  to  a  lone  strait 
but  at  all  event*  the  teatiinony,  by  of  urihty  and  invective.  Sir  Walter 
meani  of  whidi  Sir  Walter  waa  oon-    ob      red: 

demned.  wu  entir^  ilkgaL  Tbecmly  '  '  .on apeak mdiscreetly,bariurous]f, 
direct  depoaitiim  that  allected  hi*  inno-    and  i  ncivdly." 

cence,  waa  that  of  Lord  Cobbam,  who        C'c  ka.  "I  want  words  lo  express  Oq 
was  not  openly  produced  in  court  aa  a  .yj     i  >ua  ir^asona." 
witness,  and  who  had  made  a  acdemn  Ugh.  "  I  think  you  want  worts* 

recantation    ol  hi*    former   evidMiee.  ] ;  for  you  have  spoken  one  (hiRlf 

The  hiw  nqmred  that  the  aocuaed         ,  ^  dozen  times. " 
party  shonld  not  be  convicted  bat  on        Jbft&  "  Thou  art  nn  odious  fbilcrr : 
ihe^testimony  of  two  credible  witsecMa    Ihy  name  is  hateful  lo  all  England  for 
brought  bee  to  Hue;  on  thiatbe  nri-    tb*    riltt." 

■oner  inuatedinhb  defence;  but  ftia  Ugh-  "  It  will  go  nigh  to  prove 

clearandexpliaitmleoflawwaathoudt  >  liuring  cast  between  you  and  xat, 
to  give  an  inoonveident protection  to  ttie  ^Utomey. " 

lifb  and  liberty  of  the  ndject,  andwu  ,  ■  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
according  ovemledthroiwh  the  infln-  thru,  ^lout  this  trial  must  hare  b««n 
ence  attbe  attomey-gnxntn  vdio.bow-  oLected  by  Bacon,  when,  at  «  UlR 
ever,  conld  not,  and  did  not  attempt  to  >d,  he  observed  to  him :  *■  As  in 

■how  that  the  itatutea,  (5  aitd  B  Edward  juiu  pkadings  you  were  wont  to  intuit 
III.  cux  11,)  by  vrtiieh  it  ia  expreiBly  o'  miaery,  and  to  inveigh  bidci^v  tt 
enacted  that  Oteie  ahall  be  two  wit-  tt™  eraons,  which  bred  you  many  e'uc- 
nea>e3incaaeaefhigbtreaM>n.hadcver    i      ^  whose  ptnson  yet  swelleth,  and 

been  repealed.    He  mordy  affirmed  m         -^  " '■" 

general,  that  t|M  lair  waa  altered;  and 
endeavourett  to  Mcount  tot  the  chu^, 
by  dedanag  •■  that  Ute  anmu  oonU  Bot 
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to  6iai  your  wprooh  or  commendations  **  Mr.  Attorney  kindled  at  it,  and  said : 
ire  for  the  most  part  neglected  and  '  Mr.  Bacon,  if  you  have  any  tooth 
condemned ;  when  the  censure  of  a  against  me,  pluck  it  out ;  for  it  will  do 
judge,  comiitt^  slow  but  sure,  should  be  vou  more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth  in  your 
a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  nead  will  do  you  good.*  I  answered 
the  yirtnous.  You  will  jest  at  any  man  coldly '  in  these  very  words  :  *  Mr.  At- 
in  pabliCp  wittiout  respect  of  the  per-  tom^,  I  respect  you  ;  I  fear  you  not ; 
ton's  digjiuty  or  your  own :  this  dis-  and  the  less  you  speak  of  your  own 
gmceHi  yomr  gravity,  more  than  it  can  greatness,  the  more  I  will  think  of  it/ 
advanoe  the  opinion  of  your  wit ;  and  *'  He  replied : '  I  think  scorn  to  stand 
so  do  all  tcdoos  which  we  see  you  do  upon  terms  of  greatness  towards  you, 
direct^  witti  a  touch  of  vain-glory,  wtio  are  less  than  little ;  less  than  the 
having  no  retpect  to  the  true  end.**  least  ;*  and  other  such  strange  li^ht 
From  the  fenour  of  these  remarks,  terms  he  gave  me,  with  that  insulting 
vrhich  wore  addressed  to  Coke  under  which  cannot  be  expressed, 
the  form  of  "  an  en>ostulation,**  it  will  "  Herewith  stirred,  yet  I  said  no  more 
be  perceived  that  he  was  not  upon  but  this :  '  Mr.  Attorney,  do  not  op- 
terms  of  friendship  with  tiie  illustrious  press  me  so  far ;  for  I  have  been  your 
personajra  who  afterwards  became  Lord  better,  and  may  be  again,  when  it  please 
Chancefior.    Though  tiie  want  of  amity  the  oueen.* 

between  them  may,  no  doubt,  in  some        "  With  this  he  spake,  neither  I  nor 

measure  be  attributed  to  the  insolent  himself  could  tell  what,  as  if  he  had 

tod  haughty  bearing  of  the  attorney-  l>e^  bom  attorney-general ;  and  in  the 

seneral,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  end  bade  me  not  meddle  with  the 
feeling  of  jealousy,  wholly  unworthy  of  ^  queen*s  business,  but  with  mine  own  r 
such  a  character  as  Bacon*s  it  usually  '  and  that  I  was  unsworn,  etc.    1  tola^ 

represented,  was protNLbtytibeduef  cause  him,  sworn  or  unsworn  was  all  one  to- 

of  it.    But,  to  wnichever  of  the  two  the  an  honest  man ;  and  that  I  ever  set  my 

original  wronff  be  imputed,  it  is  certain  service  first  and  myself  second ;   and 

that  their  dis&e  of  each  other  shortly  wished  to  God  that  he  would  do  the 

became  mutual,  and  was  at  length  in-  like.** 

creased  to  undis^ised  animosity.  After       It  was  probably  in  reference  to  this 

the  specimen  which  has  been  just  given  quarrel  that  Bacon  addressed  the  fol- 

of  the  language  employel  1^  Coke,  lowing  letter  to  the  attorney-general : 
in  the   trial  of  Sir  Walter  Ka]^;h,        "  I  thought  best,  once  for  all,  to  let 

it  will  not  excite  much  surprise  to  mid  you  know  in  plainness  what  I  find  of 
him  on  another  occasion  foigetfiil  of   you,  and  what  you  shall  find  of  me; 

decorum  (at  least  as   decorum  is  at  You  take  to  yourself  a  liberty  to  dis- 

present  understood)  towards  his  own  ^race  and  disable  my  law,  my  expe- 

personal  enemy;  and  to  perceive  that  rience,  my  discretion.  What  it  pleaseth 

the  same  ungovernable  warmth  of  tern-  you  I  pray  think  of  me ;  I  am  one  that 

per  which  he  had  before  exhibited  in  so  Know  both  mine  own  wants  and  other 

disgraceful  a  manner,  should  again  give  men's,  and  it  may  be,  perchance,  that 

a  calm  opponent  a  decided  advanta^  mine  mend,  when  others  stand  at  a  stay; 

over  him.    Bacon  has  Idt  among  bit  And  surelv  I  may  not  endure,  in  pubhc 

works  a  short  tract,  entitled,  '*  A  true  place,  to  be  wronged  without  repelling 

remembrance  of  the  abuse  I  received  the  same  to  my  best  advantage,  to  rishi 

of  Mr.  Attorney-General,  pnbliefy  in  mjrself.    You  are  great,  and  thereroro 

the  exchequer,  the  first  day  of  tern ;  have  the  more  enviers,  which  would  bo 

for  the  truth  whereof  I  refer  nmdf  to  glad  to  have  you  paid  at  another*s  cost. 

all  that  were  present  :**  and  if  thit  do«  Since  the  time  I  missed  the  tolicitor't 

cument  state  the  circnmttancet  tor-  place,  the  rather  I  think  by  your  means, 

rectly,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  the  I  cannot  expect  that  you  and  I  shall 

attorney-general  would,  m  every  point  ever  serve  as  attorney  and  solicitor  to- 

of  view,  have  done  witdy  if  he  had  re-  gether ;  but  either  to  serve  with  another 

firained  from  provoking  such  an  adver-  at  your  remove,  or  to  step  into  some 

tarv  to  an  ,open  contest.  other  course ;   to  at  I  am  more  free 

.  Bacon,  who  wat  then  at  the  bar,  had  than  ever  I  wat  from  anv  reaton  ci  un« 
occasion  to  move  for  the  reseisure  of   worthy  conforming  n^solf  to  yovL,  more 

tome  landt»  '*tiid  thit,**  says  he,  **  I  did  than  goieral  rood  mamiert,  or  yomr 

in  as  geode  and  reasonabk  termt  at  particular  good  utaffe  thaU  provoke : 

m^jbi  be.**  tnd  if  you  nad  not  betD  dtort-tighttd 
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i|i  your  oyta  ftMrtune,  m  I  think,  ron 
might  have  bad  more  of  me.  But  uut 
lime  in  pasied.  I  tirite  not  thia  to 
s))ow  my  friends  what  a  to»f  e  letts  I 

have  wntten  to  Hr.  Attoniey  ;   I  hare  ._.  _     .         ,  ^ 

none  of  thoN  tuunoon.    But  that  I  it  «■  a  doubto-edgedwMfoa;  bit  bow- 
have  written  it  to  a  good  end,  that  ia,  erer  hi*  cosdnet  in  tbs  pnMariba  eC 
to  the  mora  deeent  ouiiage   of   Toy  Sr  Walter IUUUi»wMlKta|Mlite. 
master's  awiee.  and  to  our  particular  nidi  an  impntaaoa,  ua«  JnaataUn. 
belter  underatandina  one  of  another,  aoproof  of itqni«eovd,Md<ha|tMMl 
This  letter,  if  it  ihiul  be  aniwered  bjr  ehuge,  eomnw  flram  BBab  »  vvrti^ 
Tou  in  deed,  and  not  in  word.  I  ■uTOooo  eaaaotbeentioedtoinnilMilt— Hfciifcrw 
tt  will  not  be  woiee  fbr  tu  both ;  ^,it  unsupported  tajr  any  o 
ia  but  a  few  Unas  lost,  wlwii  for  a  timoiir. 
much  smaller  matter  I  would  tuve  ad-        It  ooea  not  a, , 
ventured."  C6la  ever  smrawed,  v  e«aa  irtlta 
It  will  be  oollected  fiom  theee  pas-  taioad,  a  widi  to  be  nm/nvUmm^m 
sages,  that  Bac<»i  had  been  foiled  in  hia  eoort  of  Gommoo  FltaB,  valmLiHtt^ 
endeavour  to  beeoma  solicitor^gensral;  there  mi^  have  been  a&afpaAata 
&Rd  that  he  attributed  the  diaupmi^.  tt  raisinK  hinr  to  tiie  Wonliaafc     Bd 
mentof  hiBeq>eetatiaiiBtotbeiimuenee  Bacon,  who  >^:l^  h.:'  ^      rf, 
oftheattoraey^geDeral.  As  ttiis  dream-  hadUsowE  ii;i<-.>,i- 1.  ^    .-.i..._^  !> .   jus 
stance  would,  aacoiding  to  his  own  state-  enenqr  ibould  be  pirii-iic.l  u  iU^^iuat 
ment, havepmentednimfrotnholdfaiK  jnstioeehip  or  the  kind's  Be ixdi,  .i^byai 
the{)osttrfB(dle<torwhikC(duremaiiiea  Qiisdiange  SirllemyHobart  mi^hlbVi , 
in  his  offioa,  Baaoi^  who  was  alwaya  advaneed  lo  his  ;vaGant  place  ui  Ihai- 
keenly  alive  to  tua  own  interest,  si^-  Commoa  Pieas,  and  the  tiSce  ot  ah*, 
pressed  his  peraonal  dislike  of  lus  memy  tener-geuTHl  ivouM  thereby  be  acoea^,' 
sofarai  toexertlliaaselftopracurehu  gible  to  himsdf.     In   order   to  brins^. 
advancemenf.nvnonstothetiialtfSir  about  theee  changes,  he  had  reeoura,^ 
Waller  Raleidi,  that  is,  almost  inuse-  to  an  aspedient  such  as,  accimtfnr  ta^ 
diately  afler  uie  aoeetsioD  of  James  I.,  omrpresoil notions.must nppesrcqualte  . 
CokehadreceivedthebonourofkniAt^  at  vaiiance  with  discretion  aad  witii,_ 
hood ;   and  it  is  to  be  aoppoeed  uiat  delicacy.  This  was  no  oiher  ttwo  draw*^ 


the   active  exertions  iriiidi  he  subee-  ing  up  a  Iract,  tif  which  the  puipocttj 

quently  made  (1600)  in  the  prosaeution  may  be  learned  from  the  title:  "  lUavJ 

of  the  peraona  oonnactfd  iim  tiie  gun-  aona  why  it  should  be  exoeolinir  mock 

powder  treason,  bnd  ingitiiated  lum  in  fcr  tua  H^estys  sennce  lo  remove  t 

the  favour  ot  that  moiMWi.    Hie  seal  Losd  Coke   from  the  [dace  I 

tor  the  c«uae  of  tba  BOremment,  and  hokklfa,  to  be  chief  justice  of  i    „ 

the  ra-eat  professional  Imowledge  whidi  and  dw  attorney  to  succeed  liim.  it 

be  djspU^  throu^out  the  wttoia  of  tha  soh^ir  tlie  attorney."     It  in  raiM 

the    pro^edinga    connected   with  tfas  nwrVabln  that  this  document  contauMM 

conspiracy,  but  paitioularly  on  tlie  trial  an  mdireot  eulogium  on  Coke't  beba»j 

of  the  jeniit,  Ganwt.  inanted  liim  aa  a  viour  as  a  jud^e,  since  it  admits  thaU 

fit  subject  fbr  promotion.    Aeoordii^y  he  tiad  moi-e  tLan  once  opposed  th^ 

in  16UG,  Oianng  been  previous^  ail-  viewa  of  the  king;  a  line  of  conduc 

nutted  to  Um  rank  of  aerjeant  at  law,)  Sat  whidi  it  is  impossible  to  suppo' 

he  was  amMinted  duef  justioe  of  the  any  ottiB  motive  tlian  fearless  and  u 

90urt  of  COBUBim  Fleas.    The  vacant  cmrannnising  integrity  in  the  dischsu 

place  of  attomM-genaal  was  at  thn  oC  Ua   (btiea.     Among    the  >-     - 

same  time  flUed  ifoit  Bemy  Hobatt.  mged  to  the  propriety  of  i^ipi 

and  Baom  became  solicitor.  him  to  flw  Kings  Bench,  it  is  said  tt 

Sir  Edward  Cidw  retained  his  ntna.  "  The  tonove  of  my  Lord  Coke  to  i 

tion  of  chief  juatiee  <£  the  Common  ptace  of  less  profit,  though  it  be  widj 

fleas  during  upwards  of  seven  years,  his  wiD,  yet  will  be  thought  abroad  J 

tt  was  a  place  for  which  his  profbund  kind  of  diecipline  lo  him  for  oppo«l| 

knovdedgaoftbalawaiiunait^ qualified  htmsttf  in  the  king's  enuses;  the  ac 

him ;    and  moo^  ha  wna,  probably  ample  whereof  will  contain  others  i 

with  juslief^TearOMbadfiv his baugbfy  moreawe."    And  in  another  pl«ce  it ■ 

and  iinonniiliamig  dnptalawnt  <m  tM  rmariud.  that  the  proposed  d 

bench,  it  aHPwnnwtiivintfaaithtdak  "  wiH  itreogthen  the   Idog^  < 
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gnkdj  MBongsl  the  Jadgtes ;  for  both  other  spirited  d^honstrfttions  of  manly 
WKJ  Lord  Coke  win  think  himself  near  a  integrity  are  the  more  likely  to  attract 
nnvy  eoifli9dlor*8  place,  and  thereupon  oar  admiration,  when  contrasted  with 
turn  obeeqcnoot ;  and  ^  attomey-ge-  the  many  specimens  of  servility  ^s- 
neral,  a  new  man,  and  a  grave  parson,  played  by  other  distinguished  cha* 
m  a  ja^*8  place,  will  come  in  well  to  racters  during  the  same  reign.  The 
the  other»  ana  hold  him  hard  to  it,  not  difference  plainly  shows,  that  Coke  wa« 
irithout  enralatkm  between  them,  who  rising  superior  to  the  wiUing  obseqtd- 
ahaU  please  tiie  king  best.**  It  is  to  be  ousness  which  was  the  vice  of  his 
snpposedtfaat  these  reasons  had  their  time;  a  vice  that  has  left  something 
weight  with  James  I,  since  we  find  of  its  stain  on  the  history  of  his  own 
Coke  aetaaOf  appointed  chief  justice  early  career,  whatever  the  ^neral  in- 
of  the  Kinif  a  Beuch,  (October  25th,  dependence  of  his  conduct  m  his  ma- 
1613.)  and  the  other  sueeestions  of  turer  years  may  have  done  towards 
Bacon  also  eoniphed  with,  oy  the  pro-  obliterating  it.  It  is  to  be  recollected, 
motion  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart  and  him-  ttiat  at  this  period  he  had  perhaps 
self,  Sir  Henry  Yelverton  being  prefer-  stronger  inducements  than  most  of  his 
red  to  the  vacant  solicitorship.  shortly  contemporaries  to  court  the  favour  of 
afterwards.  Sir  Edward  was  sworn  a  his  sovereign.  The  continuance  of  his 
member  of  the  privy  council.  office  was  dependent  soldy  on  the 
However,  this  change  of  place  had  king*s  will ;  and,  as  the  chancellorship 
not  the  effect  which  Bacon  affected  to  mi^t  be  expected  shcniiy  to  be  vacant 
anticipate,  of  rendering  the  new  chief  there  was  on  one  hand  a  prospect  of 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  more  ^ant  further  preferment  as  a  reward  for 
and  obsequious.  He  never  suffered  obedience,  on  the  other,  the  risk  of  dis* 
his  complaisance  for  the  king  to  betray  grace  as  a  punishment  for  refiractory 
him  into  a  step  that  was  inconsistent  behaviour.  To  the  honour  of  Coke» 
i^ith  the  duty  or  might  detract  from  however,  he  disregarded  every  considera- 
the  dignity  of  his  judicial  office.  On  tionbut  thatofduW.  One  instance,  in- 
one  particular  occasion,  a  prosecution  deed,  is  recorded  of  his  having  judicially 
for  treason  being  in  contemplation  promulgated  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
against  a  minister  named  Peacham,  those  unjust  and  arbitraiy  expedients  for 
wno  had  vnritten  ceitain  libellous  pas-  raising  supplies  which  went  py  the  very 
sages  in  one  of  his  sermons,  the  king  inappropriate  name  of  benevolences  ; 
vnshed  to  have  Uie  private  opinions  <n  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  his  con* 
all  the  iudges  on  the  case,  before  it  was  duct  in  this  particular,  whatever  might 
officially  OTOught  under  their  notice,  be  the  real  motive  of  it,  was  in  effect 
Bacon  was  employed  to  sound  them  on  excellently  calculated  to  propitiate  the 
the  subject,  and  he  encountered  little  good  graces  of  James ;  but  there  are 
or  no  opposition  firom  any  of  them  several  other  circumstances  which  go 
except  the  lord  chief  justice.  It  to  prove  that  his  general  behaviour  on 
was  Coke's  favourite  maxim,  that  he  the  bench  was  any  thing  but  that  of  a 
was  a  judge  in  a  court  and  not  in  a  courtly  sycophant  He  never  descended 
chamber ;  and  on  this  principle  he  in  this  respect  so  low  as  Bacon,  whose 
refused  to  comply  vrith  the  wish  of  his  subserviency  to  the  vrill  of  the  king  was 
majesty;  maintaining  that  such  a  mode  indeed  unbounded;  and  it  is  singular 
of  taking  private  opinions  was  contrary  that  the  arts  wluch  this  intriguing 
to  the  custom  of  the  realm.  The  letters  courtier  vras  constantly  and  success* 
i\'hich  Bacon  vnrote  to  the  kin^  on  tins  fully  employing  to  injure  Coke  in  the 
occasion  contain  some  cnrioosmfonm-  king's  estimation,  were  such  as  cannot 
tion,  as  to  the  dexterity  he  cniplo3red  to  but  nave  a  directly  contrary  etStct  with 
gain  his  master's  ends ;  but  it  was  with*  regsurd  to  tiie  estimation  of  disinterested 
out  effect.  He  at  length  sueoeeded  in  judges.  This,  has  been  already  exem* 
persuading  Coke  to  lool  over  the  papers  plined  by  the  arguments  which  he  used 
connected  with  the  j^roseention,  and  to  procure  the  removal  of  his  eneaxf 
afterwards,  bj  dint  of  importunity,  ex-  from  the  Common  Pleas  to  the  King*8 
torted  from  liim  an  answer  to  the  Bench;  and  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
questions  he  had  put;  but  it  was  so  King  James  (in  1615)  in  order  ts  dis* 
unsatisfactory,  that  he  declared  to  the  saaae  him  fit>m  appointing  Sir  Bdward 
king  he  was  ^ad  for  his  own  ezeutee*  to  succeed  Lord  BUesmere  on  the  wool- 
tbn  to  be  aUe  to  send  it  in  the  chief  sadr,  affords  another  instance  of  the 
justice's  own  hand-writiDg.    This  and  same  kind.    In  this  lettor,  after  ennme* 
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rating  several  r«BMiii,  which  do  ffmt    ^cted  on  the  ital       of  Bimud  IIL 
HI  ilil  In  tlir  nrmnn  nhnin  idTenrammt    Howera-,  m  in  o        '  -^- 


«penonwh 

they  were  intended  to  premdi  he  oob-    frMidnknt 

cludea:  "L*itlf,popularnMO*reno«m    ties  tothe<Big9sal  siutulaw. 


ndbf  Oapm- 
^.,_. _..    ,^       _  afUw,  IhoMtwo 

mountenforyotirinqee^'sHddle.''  caaeihappenedtohtf  IxwmWymoue- 

'  Two  of  the  mort  wmiwaWB  imtancee  oiuljraodut^uitljrdeeidadbjrwiQiv'* 

of  Sir  Edwnd  Coke'i  hftving  ected  >  Bench,  thejr  oolr  aemd  to  nmaoEff 

part  that  rendovdhiin  highly  obnoxioiu  the  eqwdkney  ofthejatwhiwat  olttia 

to  the  Inng.  aM  the  diqwite  conc«raing  ooort  of  Chaneoy ;    ud  -tte  nnd 

the  power  <tf  the  Chanoetj  and  the  oele-  juror*  retolnt^  perntted  imtmaMm§ 

tested  case  t^  the  eosmwiHtosM,-  both  to  binig  in  the  bills  reqntavd  tf  ttna. 
memmvbk  erenta  in  the  Ustmy  of  the        This  nnvwnal  atfiur  eagjlid  •  «m 

English  jariipradenee.  TlwpaTtiaaltn  considertUe  degree  of  inMmO  ^m 

of  both  were  mei^HfhUowa,  a  BOTertii;ii  -^n  ^;m..'i  n^  ofliis  (werow  1 

The  court  of  Chaooory  h«d  long  ex-  gative  as  James,  was  not  likely  to  Ml  ' 

ercisedajuriedietion,wtaieh  though  now  u  pcoeeed  further  without  his    inteC' 

conceded  to  it,  had  beea  the  iu^ect  of  fmioe.    Ai  Lord  Ellesmere  was  at  the- 

fiequent  compUint,  and  fotmed  one  of  time  unequal  to  the  task  of  defendi 


the  articles  against  Wdew,  of  revistaur   ttw  cause  of  his  court,  being 

and   correcting  Judgmenta  irtueh  had    with  an  illness  which  was  hourly  es> 

been  obtained  m  tiie  oovts  tJcomraoo    pected  to  prove  fatal,  the  wtu  ' 


i\diiu 

lictei 

whole 

that  this  privikge  bad  been  aeiioualjr  sionars  vham  his  majesty  a] 
called  in  queation;  the  judges  of  the  the  purpose.  According  to 
KiUK's  Bench,  and  partiraihnjr  Sir  Ed-    rial  which  was  drawn  up. 


pected  to  prove  fatal,  the  whole  pro- 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Jaoiei    «— ♦■■y    were    reviewed    by  conimi» 

,u: i^i I..J  J : — 1-    _: u.^  j,jj,  majesty  appaint«l  for- 

' ''~i  to  the  memo- 

^  . .  , _^ —  . — up.  or  at  least' 

ward  Coke,  who  wan  atreme^  1m»f  coneoted,  by  Bacon,  it  appears  that  ih« 
cdous  of  Qie  aulhcr^  of  their  cour^  inv«  igation  was  conducted  with  creat; 
then  gave  it  aa  thrir  egpinioD  that  the  deUI  valion  and  irapartiility.  Care  iraa 
ChanceryhadDoanding^andthatan    fl      ^akentoexaminewbelherlliechfia- 


appeal  from  a  judgment  at  Uwocrald^not  'o     n  had  been  in  faull;  Ihu  is, 
l^Uy  be  nUMe,exemt  to  pariiamanL  Ida  course  of  proceediiq  in  the  .  .. 

Their  doctrine   was   Rmnded    on  the    '       t  whiih  hid  formed  the  su^ect  oC 


words  of  one  of  the  stsbitee,  winch  wen  u.i.ate,  haJ  not  been  conformable  to- 

framed  during  the  rsign  of  Edward  III,  acknowledged  autliority  and  precedent, 

for  the  purpoae  of  preventing  lypeals  to  liwraport  of  the  commissioners  cerli^ 

the  courts  ofRane.  TUa  statute,  with-  ficd,  "that  (he  precedents  of  thai  hind. 

outdistiiM%Bpaoifyingthen^Blconrti,  wen  many  and  precise  in  the  point., 

included  them  in  a  gcMril  enactment,  and  constant,  and  in  good  times,  and 

which  provided  tiut  irtMSOever  ihoold,  allowed  many  times  bythejudeeslhenh' 

after  the  ddtvcey  of  a  Jodgment  in  the  selves.'    The  question  was  Ui«d  puV 

king's  courts,  ioqieadi  ita  antbmfy  m  "Whether,   upon  appnrent  mitttcr  ot 

finyothercotut,(maMfriiJaMirf,)Bhoald  eqiuty,  which  the  judges  of  the  law  tm 

incur  the  penaHiea  of  a  prtMMMm;  their  place  and   oath  ctuinot  meddMh' 

According  to  this  express  deelaration  of  with  or  i^lieve,  if  a  judj^ent  be  once 

the  act  of  pariianwnt,  the  jurisdiction  pa      1  at  common  law,   the    aubjeet 

exercisedhnrthe  courtof  ChaBcenr  over  i        perish,  or  that  the  Chtwcerj- shall 

matters  whiofa  had  been  ahready  ad-  t       re  him  ?  and  whethw  there  be  anyy 

•idged  in  the  courts  of  King'a  Ber  i      ite  of  pr/pmumre,  or  other,  to  re- 

aud  Conunon  Pleas  was  bud  to  us  un  this  irawer  in  Ihe  diancellor?". 

entirely  illegal;  and  in  puranance  of  ui       nature  consultation  and  ■dtice'.' 

this  doctrine  Judge  Croke,  inhisdiante  t     «.swerwas,that  "theChanuerj-wai: 

to  the  grand  Jurora  of  Middlesex,  &■  tiui    aifa^ned  by  any  statute  in  tbst- 

rected  thcili  to  pAeent  any  persons  who  The  clerks  of  the  Kind's  Btatk' 

might  tiave  called  the  jndnncnts  of  .,«i>  nest  desired  to  search  &r  prre«r 

those  court*  in  qnestioa.    Two  reeent  dents  of  indictments  aa^ainst  Ilie  ChuH^ 

eases,  in  whioh  appeal  had  been  made  eery;  and  on  iheir  declaring  thnt  thj^r 

to  the  chaaceUo-,  were  selected  fbr  an  were  able  to  find  only  Iwo.  and  tbo««f 

example;  and  it  was  detetmiaed  that    merdv  of  ii--'''' '- -'^erud  or  foum^ . 

all  the  pattiei  who  had  been  privy  to  on          ti                      en  no  ftutheTt 

the  proceedmge,  inrlnJing  sauidtivs.  pro                               atliewordfa& 

suitors,  officen  of  fiM  court,  and  even  t                                       t  then  it  wat* 

a  master  m  Chanoeiy,  duniU  be  ia*  t        ,v                             demeanor  and-' 
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ciOlitenipt  in  twindalnring  and  dishonour-  however,  was  pesent  at  the  hearing  of 
mti  his  justice  in  that  high  court  of  the  cause,  and  he  gave  his  majesty  to> 
Chanoer^  in  so  odious  a  manner/'  understand  that  Serjeant  Ohilwme,  who 
Proceedmgs  were  therefore  instituted  argued  against  the  commendams,  had 
in  the  star-chamber  against  the  offend-  maintain^  several  positions  prejudicial- 
ers,  and  the  conduct  of  the  judges  of  to  the  royal  prerogative ;  among  others,. 
the  Kii^s  Bench  was  referred  to  the  that  the  king  had  only  power  to  grant 
eonsideratkm  of  the  council  table.  eommendamt  in  case  of  necessity,  which. 
;  Itisseneralfy  admitted  that  the  course  necessity  could  never,  in  fact,  exist, 
pursued  by  Sir  Edward  €k>ke  and  hb  since  no  clerk  was  bound  to  keep  hos- 
nssociitfis  on  this  occasion  was  highly  pitality  above  his  means.  On  the  receipt 
discreditable  to  them.  Tlie  whole  dis-  ofthis  information,  the  attomey-eenenU,. 
pute,  as  Bkokstone  iustly  remarks,  dkl  Bacon,  was  immediately  directed  to  ac- 
not  tend  wmjtk  to  the  advancement  of  quaint  Sir  Edward  Coke  that  it  was  the. 
justice;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  violent  kine*s  pleasure  all  farther  proceedingsi 
measuresadopted  for  the  sake  of  assert-  in  Sie  cause  should  be  stayed  till  the 
ing  the  kMiq;>endence  of  the  Kind's  jndges  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
Bench,  were  wholly  inconsistent  with  confiEnrring  with  his  majesty  on  the 
the  moderation  and  decorum  which  subject.  At  Coke*s  desue  a  similar 
ought  ever  to  characterise  the  measures  intimation  was  officially  sent  to  aU  the. 
sanctioned  by  courts  of  justice.  How-  other  judges,  and  they  assembled  toge- 
ever,  the  proceeding  at  least  shows  ther  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  as  to 
that  Coke  was  not  the  servile  minister  the  course  they  should  pursue.  The 
of  the  king's  will ;  and  his  conduct  in  result  of  their  deliberation  was  a  resolu- 
the  case  of  the  eommaukoM^  for  which  tion  to  act  in  every  respect  as  though 
he  was  arraigned  at  the  council  table  at  they  had  received  no  notice  to  suspend, 
the  same  time  as  for  the  other  offence,  the  proceedings :  and  a  letter  was  de- 
will  be  allowed  to  merit  unqualified  ad*  spatched  to  James,  who  was  then  absent . 
miration.  firom  London,  containing  a  firm  but  re- 
The  practice  of  giving  livings  in  omm-  spectful  remonstrance  against  the  com- 
mendam  was  usually  adoptjra  by  the  mand  that  had  been  addressed  to  them,, 
crown  for  the  sake  of  amiin^  to  the  togetherwith  their  reasons  for  not  obev- 
profits  of  poor  l^hoprics,  or  m  some  ing  it  The  letter,  which  is  signed  by 
mstances  of  poor  benefices.  It  could  all  the  twelve  judges,  bears  such  ho- 
only  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  livings  nourable  testimony  to  their  integrity 
to  which  the  right  of  presentatiott  had,  and  independence ;  and  the  answer  of 
either  by  lapse  or  otherwise^  devolved  James  is  so  diaracteristic  of  the  notions, 
upon  tne  king;  when  tiie  sovereign  entertained  bv  that  weak  monarch  on 
might  recotttmend  a  deik  as  a  fit  per-  the  subject  of  his  prerogative,  that  both 
son  to  discharge  the  duties  till  such  deserve  to  be  quoted  at  length. 

time  as  a  new  incumbent   eould  be       „  *,    x  j a  ^^a  *«^o*  .,^^^... 

regularly  appointed.    Now  it  happened       "  Most  dread  and  most  gracious      i 
that  on  the  occaskm  of  a  writ  iZ^Morv  bovereign, 

impedit*  brou^  against  tiie  Bidiop  of  "  It  may  please  your  most  excellent. 

Litchfield  and  Covenl^,  the  d^moant  majesty  to  be  advertised  that  this  letter 

pleaded  that  he  held  tne  living  in  dis-  here  inclosed  was  delivered  unto  me 

pute  in  commaidam  ;  and,  among  other  your  chief  justice,  on  Thursday  last  in 

important  points  of  law  which  were  in-  the  afternoon,  by  a  servant  of  vour  ma- 

volved  in  the  discussion  of  the  ease,  the  jesty's  attorney-general;  and  letters  of 
■  J  li"       "  -     -        - 


right  of  the  sovereign  to  ^ranl  commsH  the  like  effect  were  on  the  day  following 

dams  was  called  in  question.  The  king,  sent  firom  him  by  his  servant  to  us  your 

who  perhfl^  anticipated  what  wonki  maiesty's  justices  of  every  of  the  courts 

happen,  had   ordered  seeretaiy  Win-  at  Westmmster.    We  afe,  and  ever  will 

wood,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  be  ready  with  all  faithful  and  true  heart. 

Dr.  BOson,  to  attena  in  comrt  during  according  to  our  Iwunden  duties,  to 

the  trial,  and  make  a  report  to  him  of  serve  and  obey  your  majesty,  and  think 

the   proceedings.     The  hkhop   alone,  ourselves  most  haf^y   to  sp^Mi  our 

•  Qmrwmmt4it:iit»T^T  wtktrtfwn  he  m^Z!Ji  *^"*®*  "**^  abiUtics  to  do  your  majesty 

TkcM  two  woHs  giv«  tht  mm  to  &•  wnt VwM  true  and  fsithfid  service  in  this  present 

^J<S^l  h}lP^^iK^^l'!SLi^.^  case  mentioned  in  this  letter.   What  hi^ 

SS2f£LC:;S3L!i.1^^  formation  hath  been  made  unto  you, 

aAv«ww»(raM«aweitNiffiMti>i^<ii««ntsti8ii,  whereupon  ICr.  Attom^  doth  ground 


» 
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his  letter,  from  the  npoi  of  the  BMnp 
(rfWintoii,welniowiii>l;  thuwekDOW, 
that  th«  i™  robrtMBt  of  tin 
Bumns^ify  if  tlufli  it  cotiriitwi  priiMS* 
pally  upon  die  eoortraolioa  cf  two  aete 
of  pu-tifUBeot,  the  one  of  tba  tmn^-fiflb 
Tear  of  Kii«  Edmid  III,  ud  the  oOmt 
of  the  twcB^-flAh  yev  of  Kng  Henty 
VIII.  wtaneof  yonr  miijei^a  jndget, 
upon  their  oatna.  and  aeeonfang  to 
th^  beat  knowladge  and  leorang^ 
are  iMund  to  ddiver  their  tine  ua- 
dentanding  fiuthfttlljr  aad  npri^itlj'; 
and  the  caee  between  two  fbr  pri*^ 
mtereit       '  ■-•-    "  ■>--  — " 


pkiTide  pwty  in 
ntenled 

.     of  owa 

1^  the  ridae-ef  »  ninb  mhb: 
we  no  eve  at  aU  wMb  dt  ■■  |H>( 

■hall  wintbii  oreeewB  " 

It  right  prevad,  nd  Hm 


ed  for  juitiee  end  eq^editioti.  Wa 
"hold  it  onr  dntjr  to  inlcirai  yonr  m^atf, 
that  our  oaA  ia  n  Iheae  ei^ireae  wonia : 
that  in  caM  any  letten  come  unto  nn 
contrary  to  law,  that  we  do  notlunc  by 
such  lettem  bat  ecrtify  yonr  >Ba|eatf 
thereof,  and  go  forth  to  do  the  law,  not- 
withstanding the  tame  letts«.  Wahave 
advisedly  conidered  of  ttie  nid  letter  of 
Mr.  Attorney,  and  with  one  eonaent  do 
hold  the  same  to  be  eonlnry  to  law,  and 
Buch  as  we  could  not  yidd  to  the  aame  bf 
ouroalh;  aaainvdlyperraadii^onnetna 
ttiat  your  nu^eity  benir  truly  informad 
that  It  atandMh  not  with  your  myal  and 
juat  pleasun  to  gin  w^  to  than,  and 
knowing  yonr  majeatya  leal  to  jiulioa 
to  be  moat  renowned,  tlurefore  wa 
faare,  according  to  our  oatha  and  dutiea, 
at  the  veiy  day  prefixed  the  laat  term, 
proceeded,  and  titereof  eattiAed  your 
majesty,  and  ahall  ever  pn^  to  the 
Almi^ty  tor  yt/ta  n^jfity  in  all  ho- 
nour, heallfa,  and  heppineaa, 

StiJFul'i  lin.  SStbApiiL  UlC 

"  Junei  Rex. 
"  Trusty  and  wdl-beloved  coirimUor, 
and  trusty  and  weU-belored,  we  sraat 
you  well.    We  ^oeeiTe,  by  your  li 
that  you  coneerra  the  comnuad 
given  yon  by  our  attomey-nneral  in. 
our   name  to    hare   pnimeded   tmon 
wrong  infbnnation :  bnt  if  yoo  liif  to 
remember  vrtiat  piinedy  can  we  IWTe 
ever  had,   sinee  our   eom         to  11 
crown,  to  see  jmttoe  ivij  i 
lo  our  subjects  with  all  no 
dition,  and  how  ttr  we        c  e-      w    i 
from  urging  the  dday  u       ol  m 
sort,  you  may  aafilr  1     ■»■       >     j- 
selves  that  it  was  no       au  i  luat 

moved  UB  to  send  Tim  tJ  u>  ion. 
You  mi^t  Tery  wdl  haye  r»u  your 
labour  in  infbnniiig  ua  of  1  o  n  irf' 
your  oatii,  fbr  althongfa  w»  «ta-    ' 

died  the  conmoB  law  of  ,  yet 


be  am 


case  which   may 
•Ml — d  our  preroKjalim  iii  general ;  and 

fore  so  that  we  may  lie  sure  that 

ng  shall  be  debated  amoni^  you 
■  1  may  concern  o\ir  general  power 
01  fnving  ciminendanu,  we  desire  not 
the    arlies  to  have  one  hour's  delay  of 

e ;  but  Ihal  our  preroaialive  should 
uui  ue  wounded  in  tint  regard  for  all 
ttmes  herealti^,  upon  prelpxt  of  pnvato 
penoin' interest,  wesent  you  that  ilir«> 
&  which  we  account  as  well  to  be 
wi  ded  if  it  be  publidy  disputed  upon, 
aa  u  Fiiiy  sentence  were  i^iven  againstitS 
we  Sie  lliercfiirc  to  admoniih  you  tha^ 
»  the  preroEialive  of  our  crown  halli< 
I  1  more  boldlf  dealt  milhal  in  Wt 
ii       er  Hall,  uuriug  the  time  of  ■ 

.   than  ever  it  was  before  in 
1         I    of  <tiv«^  pwnces    imniedial 

iing  us,  that  we  will  no  lonnr 


you  that  direction  to    foriwar  M 

e  in  a  cause  of  so  tnndw  a  naliM 

■■  nE  had  fiirther  thought  tiprm  it.  WM 

are  cause  indeed   to  rejoice  at  yoi^ 

or  your  speedy  executioo  of  ju»4 

;  but  we  would  be  glad  that  all  oia< 

k«a  might  so  find  the  ftuits  th       " 

1       at  no  pleas  before  you  wei 

jate  than  this  is.    But  as  to 

lent,  which  you  found  upon 

you  give  our  predecesson. 

junded  the  oath,  u  very  chsritaUl 

ng,  in  perverting  their  inleniM 

■ai  to  justice,  to  make  a  wMpon 

HI  iise  against  their  aucoeMon    ' 

■1  gh  your  oath  lie,  that  you 

I  slay  justice  tTelwem  any  | 

9  or  parties,  yet  it  WEs  not 

1.    le  king  should    Iherebr  ' 

A  oefore  he  be  fcrewameo  tl 

lut  Uiat 
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tha  next  term  foQowinff.    Our    affirmed  that  the  delay  which  had  been 
plcMom  tharefore  is,  who  are  tne  head    recjuired  was  neither  urnieoessary  nor 
'  fouattni  of  justice  under  God  in    unjust^  that  it  was  merely  sufficient  for 


__  doaunQBt»aadwe  outof  our  abso-  maturity  of  advice;  and  that  there 
lute  power  mmI  authority  royal  do  com-  could  not  be  a  more  urgent  cause  for 
■land  fon,  tlwt  you  forbear  to  meddle    staying  the  proceedings,  than  the  con- 


any  tetiMrin  tlus  plea  till  our  coming  suiting  with  the  king  in  a  case  which 

to  town,  and  tliat  out  of  our  own  mouth  so  nearly  concerned  the  crown.    "As 

you  hear  oar  plfiasort  in  ^is  business,  for  the  form  of  the  letter,  his  majesty 

whidi  wa  do  out  of  the  care  we  have,  noted  that  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  very 


Ifaat  oar  pHnMEadvamay  not  receive  an  indecent  and  unfit  for  subjects  to  dls. 

unwitting  and  niirMt  blow,  and  not  to  obey  the   king's    commandment,    but 

hinder  justice  to  be  administered  to  any  most  of  all  to  proceed  in  the  mean  time 

private  paitiflS»  which  no  impcnrtunities  and  to  return  to  him  a  bare  certificate  ; 

ahallpentiadeas  to  move  you  in.  Like  whereas  the3r  ought  to  have  concluded 

as  onhr  fwr  the  avoiding  of  the  unrea-  with  the  laying  down  and  representing 

sonable  impcnrtunity  of  suitors  in  their  of  their  reasons  modestly  to  his  majesty 

own  particular,  that  oath  was  by  our  why  they  shouki  proceed,  and  so  to  have 

predecessors  ordained  to  be  ministered  submitted  the  same  to  his  princely  judg- 

unto  you.    So  we  wish  you  heartily  ment,  expecting  to  hear  finom  him  whe* 

well  to  fare.  ther  they  had  given  him  satisfiiction.'* 

•'  PostcHpt.— Yon  shall,  upon  the  re-  I'^^^'^K-^f  \^u®  proceedings  in  conn- 

ceipt  of  tl5s  letter,  call  our  attorney-  l^^F\  ^^JJ^  ^^  ^»x>^«  statement  is 

general  unto  you,  who  will  inform  you  Sf^^f^i^.^J^  ^^7'  *^»*  "«,?«- 

If  the  particular  points  which  we  are  ^*fy  f^^f  *j>"  declaration  of  the  kin^ 

umvUUng  to  be  disputed  of  in  this  case."  ^^'ti  iIS^"^^-^^"  ontheirknees  and 
^  *^  acknowledged  theu-  error  as  to  the  form 
Shortly  after  this  correspondence  the  of  the  letter,  for  which  they  craved  his 
king  returned  to  London,  and  the  twelve  majesty's  ^cious  favour  and  pardon ; 
udges  were  immediately  summoned  ba>  but  that  Su-  Edward  Coke  entered  mto 
fore  the  council  at  Whitehall  (June  6th,  a  defence  of  the  matter  of  it,  showing 
1 6 1 6)  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  His  that  the  delay  required  would  have  been 
miy'esty  himself  recapitulated  the  prin-  a  delay  of  justice,  and  therefore  contrary 
cipal  cneumatanees  that  had  bocurred,  to  law  and  the  judge's  oath.  Mier  some 
and  commented  with  much  asperity  on  little  altercation  lietween  ^e  attomey- 
the  liberties  thai  had  been  taJien  with  general  and  the  lord  chief  justice,  this 
his  prerogative.  With  the  fomal  pe-  point  was  referred  to  the  decision  of 
danhry  for  which  he  was  conspicu-  Lord  EUesmere,  who  ^ve  it  as  his  opi- 
ous,  he  divided  the  chaiget  against  them  nion  that  the  stay  which  had  been  re- 
into  faults  of  matter  and  manner,  and  ouired  by  his  majesty  was  not  against 
those  of  matter  he  distinguished  into  tne  law  nor  the  judge's  oath.  The  judges 
&ults  of  omisaon  and  of  oommisaion.  were  then  severally  asked,  **  Whether  if 
The  omission  coosbted  in  not  intemipt-  at  any  time,  in  a  case  dq)ending  before 
ing  and  reproving  the  barrister  who  md  them,  his  majesty  conceived  it  to  con* 
presumed  io  argue  against  his  pmoi^  cem  him  either  in  power  or  profit,  and 
tive.  "Ha  hid  observed,**  no  saal,  thereupon  required  to  consult  with  them, 
**  that  ever  since  his  coming  to  the  and  that  they  should  stay  proceedings 
crown  the  popular  sort  of  lawyert  had  in  the  mean  time,  they  ought  not  to  stay 
been  the  men  that  most  attronledBy  in  according?**  and  they  all,  with  Uie  ex- 
all  }>arlianient  had  trodden  upon  Ida  ception  of  the  lord  chief  justice,  declared 
prerogative,  which  being  moat  cootrwy  that  they  would.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke 
to  their  vocation  of  any  men,  itnee  tlit  contented  himself  with  answering  that 
law  or  lawyers  can  netar  ba  re^Mctad  '*  when  the  case  should  be  he  would  do 
if  the  king  be  not  ravaraneed;  it  did  that  which  should  be  fit  for  a  judge  to 
therefore  best  become  the  judges  of  any,  do.**  They  were  afterwards  dismissed  ; 
to  check  and  bridle  soeh  impudent  his  m^estr  commanding  them  **  to  keep 
lawyers,  and  in  teir  several  benches  to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  their  sevmu 
disgrace  them  that  bear  so  litde  reroeet  courts,  not  to  suffer  his  prerogative  to 
to  their  king's  anthorily.**  Thafoaltsof  be  wounded  by  rash  and  unadvisecl 
oammission  dualy  regarded  tha  Icttn*,  pleading  before  them,  or  by  new  inven- 
to  which  ha  took  esoaptiona  both  in  tion  of  law ;  for  aa  ha  wall  knew  fbm 
natter  and  form;  inmatt«r,baean8aha  troa  and  aaeisnt  common  law  is  tha 
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most  (kTCimbk  fbr  kmRs  of  any  Uw  in  wdtifmAeaet,  Urn 

the  TCorid.  (0  he  ftdyised  them  to  »mij  dignitf  of  the    I  ^^, 

their  riudiea  to  tb>t  udent  and  De>t  during  the  n    buallL,  it  ww 

law,  and  not  to  extend  the  power  of  any  enacted,  thai  oniruie  addtwnf  both 

other  of  thereouita  befood  their  due  houaeaof  partiaiiiaitahotddtMMiNUt 

limits,  fbUowiiu;  the  pncedenta  oftheir  of  procuring  tbair  lenoral  tnm  tba 

be«t  ancimt  judiiet,  in  the  times  of  the  bench.    UdbrtnnaMr  Ibr  Jawi,  ml 

liest  govemnwot ;  aitd  that  then  tfa^  ttill  mnre   eo  Ibr  Us  ■aoMMar.  .tfaaf 

might  BMore  themsehei  that  he,  for  hu  oould  never  undmlaBd  (rtA  tt  tmr 

part,  in  tits  pioteotion  of  them,  and  ex*  aeedi  no  argument  to  mve)  flint  Si* 

peditiiw  of  josttoe,  would  walk  in  the  honour  of  the  crown  ana  lTw|Bml)iJ 

steps  of  ancient  and  belt  kings.**   Tbey  (he  aulject  can  umtnalty  M^fnt  CMb 

were  then  permitted  to  proceed  in  tm  other. 

cause,  which  was  finally  oedded  aguut        The  firm  nnd  resdule  condnct   of 

flie  Bishop  of  Litdifiield  and  Coventry,  the  lord  chief  justice  had  given  ^rvA    , 

It  is  not  to  be  luppoeed  that  this  un-  nmt»aj^  to  the  kin^.    It  is  sumwiei   I 

jostiftsble  attempt  to  contnit  the  fbun-  that  this  weak  monarch,  in  addition  fa 

tain  of  pubhc  justice  Mold  have  been  hi*  other  reasons  fur  beine  dis(deascA  I 

made  without  exciting  among  n  large  with  Coke,  hnd  a  mean  jeUousy  of  tht    ' 

portion  of  the  conimumtr  a  strong  ftel-.  popularity  he  had  acquired.      It  vraa 

ing  of  disgust  and  disaffitdion  toward*  endenl,  indeed,  that  the  fearlesi  mte> 

the  govanment  mider  which    it  had  {^ty  vhich  had  thwarted  his  majefty'a 

originated.    But  we  shonld  greaUy  «e-  views  was  the  piincipal  cause  of  that 

Borate  the  effect  which  this  transae-  pmnlarity  ;    and  the  circiiutstance  did 

tion  must  have  had  on  the  nmids  of  ttie  not  escape  the  attention  of  James,  nhn 

people  at  large,  were  we  to  estimate  it  afterwards  remarked  that  Sir  Ednaid 

according  to  what  we  might  conceive  Coke  had  obtained  it  without  "  having    I 

nould  bo  the  probaUe  consequences  of  in  his  nature  one  part  of  those  thiog* 

a  similar  occurrence  in  our  own  thne*.  whidi  are  popular  in  men.  being  neiihtf    I 

The  press  did  not  distribute  periodical^  civil,  nor  atfable,  nor  magnificent."  Ha  I 

to  the  remotest  comera  of  the  lungdom  bad,  however,  taken  the  surest  mesus  (»  1 

a  knowle<tee  of  those  affairs  in  which  acquire  the  lasting  and  desmed  est.^em    I 

every  member  of  the  state  is  coDcemed;  of  Us  countrymen.    This  nas  not  the    ' 

nor  was  tlus  attack  on  thehberties  of  the  cndy  occasion  on  which  he  had  protected 

people  of  a  |nature  anch  as  necessarily  the  rights  of  ttie  nation  against  the  ar- 

to    attun  (like  the  case  of  the  ship  bitraiy  and  unconstitutional  encmachr    ' 

money,  for  example)  immediate  pub-  menta    of  that    prerogative,    (be    ua-    J 

licily.  ButtiusaddstotbemaitofCoke.  due  exercise  of  which  ahen&ted  (rom    I 

He  could  not  hnve  been  excited  to  sot  Jame*  the  affections  of  his  peojile,  and    1 

thus  by  the    mere  wish  of  courting  brought  hi;  successor  lo  the  scaffoJl 

popularity.     Unfortunately,    too,  had  He  hail  niort?  than  once  countenanced    ] 

he  been  inclined  to  search  for  preoe-  appeals  li>  the  Kin^s  Bench  frvm  the     | 

dents  of  corruption  among  his  prede-  juognMnts    of    the   commiiuonera    of 

cessorson  the  bench,  by  way  of  autho-  eewert,  i  >r  whom,  it  is  ttell  knomi,  ex-     I 

riii'jg  tus  comidiaiioe  with  the  kinjfs  traordiniM y  Mid  iWegaX  powen  had  lieea 

trisbes, be  wotud  have  found  many  m-  created.  I'liepiivyccuncilsutasequently 

stances  well  snited  to  hwpuroote.    In-  di^nwil  tlu' sole  ric;ht  of  hearin?ci>in' 

(I(«d,  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  love-  plaints  ri:;:unst    these    coranissloners^ 

reign  was  considered,  in  some  sort,  the  and  se-.erat  persons  who  had  brou^l 

duty  uf  the  judge*,  at  a  time  when  they  :        u  aErainst  them  at  common  Ur 

held  their  office*  by  no  safer  tmuretlian  v        commitled  to  prison;  but  thett  , 

the  meanest  servant  <rf  his  housdiold.  viui  it  measures,  though  not    openlf  ' 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  perfaaiM  the  first  r       ed,  were  sufficiently  censured  tf' 

who  set  tlie  exam^  of  strict  independ-  tiw  i  nblic  opinion  to  recall  the  memoit 

ence  on  the  liencn.    Afier  the  Stuarts  of  t  e  obllgatiuna  due  to  him  who  hM 

were  finally  driven  from  the    throne,  uphold  the  rights  of  the  people.    Hcw 

and  a  rational  system  of  rivil  liberty  ever.tboseaclionswhichwerecalcuUUl 

had  been  establiahed,  it  wa*  wieely  coo-  to  e:  >>••' '■»  "  '~ 

udcred,  that  the  surest  method  of  ensur>  of  t„ 

ingforthefiitnmthe  Jnstandinvartial  i      ' 

«£ninistrati(m  of  the  law*,  wonU  be  ii      » 

to  maintain,  in  tbdr  utmost  purity,  the  oi  . 
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with  resard  to  the  commissioners  of  that  they  related  to  the  poisoning  of 
sewers*  nad  been  such  as  particularly  the  hope  of  the  nation,  the  young 
to  draw  down  on  him  the  enmity  of  tlus  prince  Henry ;  a  crime  very  generally 
COuncO.  attributed  at  the  time  to  viscountess 
Nor  wm  ftneae  the  onlv  clouds  that  Rochester,  though  James  (however 
were  lowering  over  him.  In  the  preced-  unjustly)  has  not  entirely  escaped  the 
ing  year,  in  liis  capacitj*  of  lord  chief  suspicion  of  being  privy  to  the  death  of 
justice,  he  had  been  actively  and  zea-  his  own  son.  It  was  natural  that  the 
lou^y  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  persons  who  credited  and  gave  coun- 
ihe  drcuotflanees  connected  with  the  tenance  to  such  rumours  should  be 
atroeioas  ntofder  of  Sir  Thomas  Over-  personally  odious  to  the  kin^,  nor  is  it 
bury.  In  the  coarse  of  the  inquiry  improbable  that  such  a  motive  should 
which  took  i^aee  relative  to  this  assas-  have  >Yeighed  with  him  even  stronger 
sination  it  was  proved  that  it  had  been  than  political  reasons,  when  he  deter- 
perpetrated  by  the  favourite,  Somerset,  mined  on  removing  Coke  from  his  post, 
and  Lady  Emx,  between  whom  Over-  Sir  George  Villiers  also,  who  afterwards 
bury  had  discovered,  and  endeavoured  became  Duke  of  Buckingham,  having 
to  prevent,  an  illicit  iiitercourse.  The  been  thwarted  by  the  chief  justice  in  his 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  pecu-  endeavours  to  procure  the  reversion  of 
tiarly  revolting.  The  vkjtim  of  theu*  re-  a  lucrative  situation  in  the  court  of 
sentment  had  been,  under  some  slight  Kmg*s  Bench,  did  not  neglect  an  occa- 
pretext,  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  sion  so  favourable  for  the  exercise  of 
Tower  ;  and  the  lieutenant-governor  his  resentment,  which  his  influence  with 
was  induced  to  l)ecome  a  party  to  the  James  rendered  sufficiently  formidable. 
plot  that  was  laid  for  his  destruction.  All  these  circumstances  combined  to 
After  several  inefiMual  attempts,  he  produce  Sir  Edward  Coke's  disfi;race; 
v^as  at  length  killed  by  a  violent  pcnson.  out  the  avowed  cause  of  it  was  his  con  • 
The  crime  remained  some  years  im-  duct  in  the  case  of  the  comiii^iMlaiTM.  For 
punished,  but  at  length  a  strict  inquiry  this  he  was  arrai^ed  in  theprivy-coun« 
was  set  on  foot.  It  was  found  that  se-  cil.  The  accusation  against  him  was  re- 
veral  subordinate  agents  had  l)een  par-  duced  to  three  heads :  1 .  an  act  done ; 
ticipators  in  it,  and  these  suffered  the  2.  speeches  of  high  contempt  uttered  in 
death  they  hadjustly  deserved.  Somer-  the  seat  of  justice ;  3.  uncomdy  and  un- 
set and  Lady  assex  escaped  with  their  dutiful  carriage  in  the  presence  of  his 
lives ;  but  the  downfol  of  the  favourite  majesty,  the  privy-council,  and  judges, 
was  the  conseouence  of  the  discovery;  These  charges  having  been  officially  no- 
aml  Coke,  who  had  been  indefoti-  tified  to  him,  on  the  30th  of  June,  161 6, 
gable  in  his  endeavours  to  detect  the  he  was  again  summoned  before  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime,  was  conse*  council,  where,  on  his  knees,  he  received 
quently  in  no  small  deeree  instrumen-  intimation  of  the  sentence  which  the 
tal  in  procuring  his  ui^race.  It  is  king  had  passed  on  him.  The  substance 
needless  to  add  that  this  made  him  of  it  was,  that  he  should  be  sequestered 
many  and  very  powerfid  enemies ;  and  from  the  council-table  till  his  majesty's 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  they  pleasure  was  further  known ;  tnat  he 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  should  forbear  .from  riding  his  summer 
-which  now  presented  itself  for  iK>isooiiig  circuit  as  justice  of  assize;  and  that, 
the  ear  of  the  king  against  him.  In*  during  the  vacation,  he  should  employ 
deed,  James  himself  is  supposed  to  his  leisure  in  revising  and  correcting 
have  harboured  a  deep  feehng  of  re-  his  Reports,  in  which  the  pedantic  des- 
sentraent  against  the  lord  duef  justice,  pot,  James,  declared  that  Coke  had 
on  account  of  certain  mysterious  hints  uttered  for  law  many  dangerous  con- 
which  are  said  to  have  escaped  him  ceits  of  his  own,  to  the  prgudice  of  liis 
-during  the  trial  of  Somerset  and  his  crown,  parliament,  and  sutgects.  It 
accomphces.  It  is  certain  that  whis-  will  scarcely  be  credit«i,  that  one  of 
I>ers  concerning  some  secret  transac-  the  charg;es  Inrought  against  the  lord 
tion  in  which  the  king  was  implicated,  chief  justice  was,  that  his  coachman 
had  been  circulated  about  the  court  used  to  ride  bareheaded  before  h'un; 
seen  after  the  instkution  of  legal  pro-  a  mark  of  dignity  winch  it  was  said  he 
ceedings  against  the  murderers  of  Sir  was  by  no  means  entitled  to  assume, 
IThomas  (hreibury:  and  many  have  and  of  wliich  the  earl  marshal  must 
not,  scrupkd  to  l>ejieve  (thongn{with-  take  notice.  To  this  Sir  Edward  Coke 
out'  much  foundation  for  the  story)  (very  innocently  no  doubt)  rq^iedv  thaijt 
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tiis  coBofeinan  did  n  for  Us  own  ooa- 
venienee,  and  not  in  confeqiMmw  of 
any  ontara  hsvtag  bear  kW«ii  him  tp 
that  eflfect,  A  tew  montni  aftennords 
(Nov.  l&th)  he  waa  attonther  mwrcd 
from  the  diief  huticMMp,  and  hia 
place  waa  snppUed  by  Sit  Henry  Mon- 
tague, the  reeorder  of  London.  It  ia 
worthy  of  obsemtion,  that  the  now 
judge  was  not  appointed  until  he  had 
euteied  into  a  written  engagement  with 
Buckingham,  by  which  he  agreed  to 
put  the  trustee*  of  the  favourite  in  poa- 
session  of  the  situation  he  had  been 
deprived  of  through  the  infinence  at 
Sir  Kdnard  Coke.  Itni  fWot  sutBoi- 
ently  shows  what  was  the  principal 
cause  of  Coke's  removal  fi-om  the 
bench.  It  may  also  in  some  meanm 
expliun  why  he 'was  first  suspended, 
and  aRerwarda  entirely  rmioved ;  the 
intermediate  time  being  no  doubt  left 
him  to  propitiate  the  good  grace  of 
Buckingham  by  submiBsion  to  bis 
wishes.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  re- 
flect eternal  honour  on  Coke,  that  ha 
preferred  renouncing  his  office  altoge- 
ther to  procuring  his  continuance  in  it 
by  unworthy  means.  Thia  i*  one  of  a 
thousand  instanoes  in  which  proud  in- 
tegrity has  fallen  a  sacriftce  to  the 
machinations  of  interested  cabal  and 
court  intrigue. 

Coke,  however,  did  not  remMii  long 
in  disgrace.  Some  time  before  hi* 
removal  from  the  bench,  a  negotiation 
had  been  set  on  foot  concerning  the 
marriage  oflus  youngest  daughter  with 
Sir  John  Villiers,  the  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Buckingham.  He  had  then  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  match ;  but  it 
is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  favourite,  and  the  oImi^ 
that  had  been  wrought  in  hii  own  fur- 
tune,  afterwards  miule  him  soisible  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ao 
powerful  an  alliance,  so  that  he  was 
not  indispMed  to  listen  to  a  renewal 
of  the  same  orertures,  when  a 
in  the  relative  situation  of  botli 
had  rendered  an  uition  betweeu  u 
more  desirable.  As  to  the 
the 


iMU  it  UagOk 

m  toneorvm^ 
i.  onbAiBfraMad 


voung  lady  ben^       hi 
[lie  auDject,  they  appcu      V  w       e 
been  thought  wortby  of  ti^i  u 

consideralion.    Coke  had  i 

Btilted  his  interest  alone  ui  um  uiru 
marriaee  with  Lady  Hatton,  froaa 
whom  he  had  Icmg  Ured  almost  wholly 
ettranged;  and  be  waa  not  <rf  a  eharao- 
ter  to  sacnftee  hn  own  advanecnent  to 
the  inclinitloD  of  Ua  lUnghlv.    Itwu 


rioritywtaiDti . , 

to   die  ofine   of  lord 

i       ;  ana  it  tncBoMnNMBMaM  flw 

y  to  rtise  iv  Coke 'frm 'Ilia  dte 

yrwe  into  which  be  hwIMM     IRft 

t     .  liew  he  obtained  perouaaion  lo 
w  the  negotiation  nhuA  had  befbre 
1*     1  broken  off,  relative  to  tlie  aUi»nce 
WuM  the  family  of  the  favourite    Buck- 
ii     lam,  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  large- 
I      riage  portion  which  Coke  promised 
V       his  daughter,   immediately  con- 
ed to  the  inalch  ;  but  it  was  not 
I        IhI  mlhoul  considerable  difficulty, 
■M.iy  Halton,  who  was  always  at  van- 
aat'o  iiitli  Ikt  husbanJ,  hsda  didiketo 
■a  1/  .iiiif\ioti   Hifli   the   bmily   Df  iha 
Vil;,<js    and   ivas    probtLbly   ofieuded 
that  slisr  had  not  buen  in  the  first  in.- 
inee  made  piivy  to  Uw  n^iatiou 
lu  tlie  was  a  woman  of  maoculiBfr 
t,  she  detei-mined  to   oppew  tb* 
■h;  andttccordingily, aflcrpnTtcnd 
I        in  vain  to  allege  a  cootracl  wiU^ 
MuJOxford,  as  a  reason  why  the 
riage  covild  not  take  plaoe,  «lie  ci      __ 
ho-  daughler  lo  be  secrel^  ooavejnl  (» 
ttie  house  of  Sir  Kdmund  Withipot^ 
near  Oatlands,  whence  abe  was  nilcr- 
wards  removed   ts   a  teaidetioe  ol'  tbv 
Lord  of  Aix)"l«s.  in  tlLcne^bourhood 
of  Ihiraplon  Court.     Sir  Kdward,  as. 
flndiii-   lu,   diw^lder  had   hewn    sett 
thm]  liLiiiie,  applied  fer  a  warrnnl  *»■ 
recl:aii]    Im-    but    in   the  mtmn  limr 
becijiiiiii,;  nL-iiii^nletl  with  tlie  pl««  H 
ha  concealment,  he  detemiinea  on  iiw 
■tantly  lesciting  her  by  fnroe.    Accoow 
pauied,  ait'ordtn^y,  by  his  aon  and  t^ 
about  3  dozen  well  armed  men  ho  \yrO- 
oeeded  to  Hampton  Cutnl,  tore  duwa 
-tbe  vlocirs  of  the  house  where  sb«  wal- 
oont  ned,  and  carried  her  away.    Lm^ 
"""^    )  liftving  no  other  meam     '    - 
appealed  lo  Ihc  pruy  e 
haa  Ilus  domestic  quairel 
gth  an  aSair  of  state. 
1  lord  keeper.  Bacon,  twd  evtry 
on  to  prevent  the  match,  whidi  w 
tware  would  betlie  meifti of  t%«a' 
hine;  Coke  in  the  king's  favoor.  It 
posed  to  have  been  at  hn  imtsa- 
tnstitutada 
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fwti^  Jostifiable  by  law.  This  was  not 
tl»  oidf  itep  be  took  towards  breakmg 
off  Hm  int^fH*^  marriage.  The  fiol- 
lowing  letter  was  addressed  by  him  to 
tlie  Ettl  <tf  Buckingham : — 

My  renr  good  Lord* 
I  ihall  wnte  to  your  lordsh^  of  a  buii- 
nesa  which  your  lordship  may  think 
to  eonoem  myself;  but  i  do  think  it 
coDoemeth  your  lordship  much  more. 
Vor  as  to  me,  as  my  judgment  is  not 
so  weak  to  think  it  can  do  me  any  hurt, 
so  my  lore  to  you  is  so  strong,  as  I 
would  priAr  the  good  of  you  andyours 
before  nuneown  particular.  It  seemeth 
Secretary  Winwood  hath  officiously  bu* 
sied  himself  to  make  a  match  between 
your  brother  and  Sir  Edward  Coke ;  and 
ms  we  hear,  he  doth  it  rather  to  make  a 
&ction  than  out  of  any  great  affection 
to  your  lordship.  It  is  true  he  hath  the 
consent  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  (as  we 
hear,)  upon  reasonable  conditions  for 
your  brotiier,  and  yet  not  better  than 
without  question  may  be  found  in  some 
other  matches.  But  your  mother's 
consent  is  not  had,  nor  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman's, who  ezpecteth  a  great  for- 
tune from  her  mother,  which  without 
her  consent  is  endangered.  This  match, 
out  of  my  fiuth  and  freedom  to  your 
lordship,  I  hold  very  inconvenient  both 
for  your  brother  and  yourself. 

First,  he  shall  marry  into  a  disgraced 
house,  which  in  reason  of  state  is  never 
held  good. 

Next,  he  shall  many  into  a  troubled 
house  of  man  and  wife,  which  in  reli- 
grion  and  christian  discretion  is  disliked. 

Thirdly,  your  lordship  will  go  near 
to  lose  all  sudi  'your  fhends  as  are  ad- 
verse to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  (myself  only 
'  excepted,  who  out  of  a  pure  lore  and 
thankfulness  shall  ever  be  firm  to  you.) 

And  lastly  and  chiefly,  (believe  it,)  it 
will  greatly  weaken  and  distrust  voor 
service.  For  though  in  lenrd  ci  the 
king's  mat  wisdom  and  depth  I  am 
persuaded  those  things  will  not  follow. 
which  they  imagine ;  yet  opinion  will 
do  a  c;reat  deal  of  harm  ami  cast  the 
king  back,  and  make  him  relapse  iirto 
those  inconveniences  which  are  now 
If  ell  on  to  be  recovered. 

Therefore  mv  advice  is,  and  your 
lordship  shall  4lo  yourself  a  8Mt  deal 
of  honour*  it  aecoiding  to  region  and 
tJbe  love  of  God,  your  lordship  will  sig- 
mfy  unto  mf  hitf  yowr  mother  that 
is  that  the  naniaae  ba  not 
pvooeeded  ia  wilEout  ths 


consent  of  both  parents ;  and  so  either 
break  it  altogether,  or  defer  any  further 
delay  in  it  tdl  your  lordship^s  return. 
And  this  the  rather  for  thid  (besides 
the  inconvenience  of  the  matter  itself) 
it  hath  been  carried  so  harshfy  and  in- 
considerately by  Secretary  Winwood,  as 
for  doubt  that  the  father  should  take 
away  the  maiden  by  force,  your  mo- 
ther to  get  the  start  hath  conveyed  her 
away  secretly,  which  is  ill  of  ail  sides. 
Thus,  hoping  your  lordship  will  not 
only  accept  well,  but  believe  my  &ithful 
advice,  who  by  my  great  experience  in 
the  world  must  ncMU  see  further  than 
your  lordship  can,  I  ever  rest,  your 
lordship's  true  and  most  devoted  friend 
and  servant,  Francis  Bacon. 

In  another  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  king  on  the  same  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs : — 

"  Your  mi^esty*s  prerogative  and 
authority  have  risen  some  just  demea 
above  the  horizon  more  than  heretofore ; 
which  hath  dispersed  vapours :  your 
judges  are  in  good  temper,  your  Justices 
of  peace  (which  is  the  great  body  of  the 
gentlemen  of  En^and)  grow  to  be  lov- 
ing and  obsequious,  and  to  be  weary  of 
the  humour  of  ruffling :  all  mutinous 
spirits  grow  to  be  a  little  poor,  and  to 
draw  in  their  horns ;  and  not  the  less 
for  your  majesty's  disauctorizing  the 
man  I  speak  of.  Now  then  I  reason- 
ably doubt  that  if  there  be  but  an 
opinion  of  his  coming  in  with  the 
sfrength  of  such  an  fiance,  it  will 
^ve  a  turn  and  relapse  in  men's  minds 
mto  the  former  state  of  things,  hardly 
to  be  holpen,  to  the  great  weakening  of 
your  majesty's  service." 

Again :  '*  he  is  by  nature  unsociable, 
and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  old  to 
take  a  new  plye.  And  men  begin  al- 
ready to  collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude 
that  he  that  raiseth  such  a  smoke  to 
get  in,  will  set  all  on  fire  when  he  is  in.** 

The  lord  keeper  was  not  content 
with  taking  such  measures  as  these : 
he  even  ventured  to  threaten  Win- 
wood with  a  pr€Bmumre  for  having 
granted  the  warrant  But  in  this  he 
went  too  far.  Buckingham  was  highfy 
incensed  with  his  conduct,  and  even- 
the  king,  who  was  on  his  return  from. 
Scotland,  wrote  him  a  severe  letter  on 
the  subject  (25th  July,  1617.)  "  Eveiy 
wrong,**  he  said,  **  must  be  judged  \y 
the  fint  violent  and  wrongous  groundu 
whereupon  it  prooeeds.  And  was  not 
the  thefteoos  stetliog  awsjf  of  the 
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1  fitther  the  flrit    make  ■ 


daughter  from  her  own  father  thi 
itround  whereupon  all  thii  great 
SathsinceproMeded?  Fortbenoond 
of  her  KttiBg  again  came  igwn  a^wftil 
and  ortfinapy  wamurt,  sobacnbed  w  one 
■of  our  council,  forndreaa  of  the  fonncr 
Tiolenoe :  and  ««ept  the  bOier  of  a 
child  minit  be  proved  to  be  eithar  lana- 
Aia  or  uSot,  we  nerer  read  m  anj  bw 
that  either  it  eonU  be  lawfid  for  any 
creature  to  steal  hit  child  from  him.  or 
that  it  wai  a  raster  of  nmae  and  y 
perous  Damage  &r  turn  to  hunt  '~  ■ 
TMOvei;  of  hia  duU  again, 
as  you  talk  of  the  riot  and  vU 
committed  by  him,  we  wow  joi» 
make  no  mention  of  the  riot  auu  vio- 
leace  of  them  that  stole  away  1 
daughter,  which  waa  the  fin*  atoc 
of  all  that  noiae,  aa  we  aaid  M 
-For  a  man  may  be  eonqielled  by  u»> 
nifest  wrong  bt/gaad  hia  patience ;  and 
the  first  brea^  of  that  quietneaa, 
which  hath  ever  beam  kept  ainea  the 
be^nniDg  of  our  journey,  waa  made  Of 
them  that  committed  the  theft.  And 
for  vour  U^i^  the  burden  of  your  (»• 
-position  upon  the  comicil,  wo  meddw 
not  with  that  queation ;  but  the  oppo- 
sition, which  we  justly  find  &ult  with 
YOU,  was  the  refiual  to  sign  a  warrant 
tor  the  father  to  the  recovery  of  hit 
■child,  clad  vrith  those  circumataiiMS, 
as  is  reported,  of  your  slight  carriage 
to  Buckin^am's   mother,  when^  abe 


e  plough  go  1 
pean  that  at 


i-and  tiioi  fogitt 

dt^iatoMBl 

»  Ihe  tana.'!    It 


reraired  to  you  upon  so 
■errniid.  What  farther  apposition  yoo 
innde  in  that  bnsineBS,  we  leave  it  to 
the  due  thai  in  the  own  time.  But 
i\):ereas  you  would  diatinguiah  of 
-times,  pretending  ignorance  either  of 
our  meaaing  or  hia,  when  you  made 
vour  opposition;  that  would  hare 
sened  for  a  leascmable  exense  not  to 
have  furthered  sudi  a  hi  ill  t 

■had  been  first  employed  iiiu.  ■ 
■can  serve  fiw  no  excuse  oi 
thing   that  so  nearly  co     «     .. 
■whom  you    profess    si     .    L.cW 
unto.    We  will  not  1  of  ob. 

tion ;  for  surely  we  tl 
manners,  you  had  : 
crossed  any  thing,  mi 
heard  his  name  used,  till  you  had  heard 
from  him.  For  if  yon  had  vrilUnriy 
given  your  consent  and  hand  to  Qw 
r^coverf  of  the  voung  gentlewomaa ; 
and  then  vrritten  both  to  us  and  to  him 
what  incowreniwoe  mvcared  to  yon  to 
beinsudinmatch;  that  had  been  the 
part  indeed  of  ft  trae  servant  to  ua,  and 
a  true  friend  to  bn.    But  flnt  to 


,«veninL i 
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TDUHte)  In  Ihi:  t:oud  graces  of  his  ma- 
JM^,  whose  party  he  joined  as  if 
retmned  from  Scotland.  On  Ihe  3d  of 
Septemb»r,  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  who 
vras  also  amone  the  kinE^s  followers, 
wrote  to  tlie  lord  keeper  from  Daventiy, 
f  bghim  of  the  danger  he  had  in* 
dt^his  opposition  to  Buckinghani. 
ju  •  le  same  letter  he  remarks :  "  Sir 
Bdt  irdCoke.asirhewerealreadyupan 
i        vinga,  triumphs  exceedingly  ;  hath 

h  private  conference  with  nis  ma- 
jwi :  and  in  public  dolh  offer  himself, 
aao  urusi  upon  the  king,  with  as  great 
h  MB  of  speech  as  herelofore.  It  is 
•*■-  At,  and  much  feared,  that  at 
■udstock  he  will  scain  be  recalled 
to  e  oouncil  table  ;  fur  neither  are 
the  eari'i  ears,  nor  his  thoughts,  e\er 
off  him."  This  report  nas  not  wiilioot 
t  lation  ;  for  on  the  very  day  of  the 
kj  s  BiTivtii  in  London  (lith  Sep- 
tc  «,l617lthe  late  lord  diief  justice 
1  reitored  to  hia  place  in  the  priiy 
c>  fiL  Whatever  obstacles  stiu  re- 
m  ed  in  the  way  of  the  marriage 
Wbs  now  finally  removal.  Proceeil- 
ings  bad  t>een  instituted  in  Ihe  s1ar~ 
ehuabcr,  at  llie  suit  of  Lady  Hatton. 
agamal  her  husband ;  but  they  had 
been  arrested  by  the  king's  order ;  and 
she  was  ,for  some  time  placed  in  con- 
finement At  length  Lady  Complon, 
U>»  ".ari  of  Buckingham's  mother,  pre- 
Ion  her  to  discontinue  the  action, 
I        BnaHy  to  give  her  consent  to  Ihe 

io,   <f^ich   was    acootdingly  con* 
WIS   d  with  great  pomp. 

Edward    Coke,    however,    ttill 
IBL    ined   at  variance  with   Ms  wif«. 


such  as  may  disturb  the  domes- 

comlbrls  of  a  family  for  avtblk!. 

fnih  at  causing   any  permanent   dis> 

oni    I  among  the  members  of  it.    Lady 

""      "    "        a  woman  of  a   hau^ty 

lus    character,    nlto    na« 

jn   the  watch  for  oppor- 

remind  her  husband  now 

AM    indebted    to    her  fir  ' 

and  Uie  wealth   be  IwL 

•'   fr —   •-—    -"--nee      Ob  Um' 

eiitofSir&d- 

.  V  g  cODcilisKsy  ' 
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our  opinion  of  his  temp»T  from  the  Bacon,  lisd  dropped  all  appeni'anee  of 
ebiil)itiona  of  it  vchlch  he  coutd  not  resi;[ilmcnt  against  him ;  and  had  even 
control  even  in  public,  it  was  vety  far  taken  Ibe  trouble  to  explain  away  some 
from  Veing  of  a  natiire  to  render  liim,  parts  or  liis  conduct  towardi  him.  He 
under  any  drciimsliinces,  nn  amiable  was  also  iiarliciilariy  careful  to  repair 
husband  or  father  of  a  family.  Do-  the  fault  he  had  comniitted  t>ilh  rk- 
Bieitic  hamnness  Ihey  never  enjoyed  gard  to  Buckingham,  by  assiduous  en- 
togellier.  They  had  separate  houses  deavouis  to  propitiate  the  good  gracei 
nn  J  svpHrate  eslablishments  ;  Sir  Ed-  oflhe  favourite.  A  shorL  extract  from 
\vard  occasionally  occupying  his  cbam-  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  King  Jamei. 
bersin  the  Temple,  while  his  lady  fixed  with  the  view  of  deprecating  the  anger 
hi^r  residence  at  Hatlon  House,  in  of  that  monarch  occasioned  by  Ilia 
Hr>lbom;  or  retiriiis  to  his  seat  at  opjiosition  to  the  marriage  of  Coke's 
Stoke  Pogies,  in  Buckinghamshire,  daughter,  will  sufficiently  illustrate 
(the  same  which  is  now  the  residence  these  facts.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says, 
of  the  descendant  and  representative  of  "  that  in  those  matlers  which,  by  your 
the  celebrated  Wdliam  Penn,)  when  m^esty's  commandment  and  reference,. 
she  either  remaiucd  in  London,  or  came  before  the  table  concerning  Sir 
tenanted  her  mansion  of  Corfe  Castle.  Edward  Coke,  I  was  sometimes  sharp. 
Among  other  subieela  of  angry  con-  it  may  be  too  much ;  but  it  was  with 
tcnlion  between  tnem,  these  different  the  end  to  have  your  majesty's  will  per- 
d<neUings  and  their  appurtenances  formed;  or  else  when  methoughi  ha 
formed  a  fertile  theme  for  dispute.  At  was  more  peremptory  tliaa  became 
one  time  we  find  Sir  Edward  publicly  him,  in  respect  of  the  honour  of  the 
accusing  his  wife  of  having  purloined  table.  It  is  true  also,  that  1  disliked 
hi-s  plate,  and  substituted  counterfeit  the  riot  or  violence,  whereof  we  of  our, 
olkumy  in  Us  place,  with  intent  to  de-  council  gave  your  majesty  advertise-' 
fraud  him.  On  another  occaMon,  Lady  ment  by  our  jomt  letter  :  and  I  disliked. 
Hatton  complains  ol  his  seiimg  her  it  the  more,  because  h.;  .iustifieJ  it  to. 
coach,  coach-horses,  and  wearing  ap-  be  law ;  which  was  liis  old  song.  But 
parel,  maltreating  her  servants,  and  in  that  act  of  council,  wliicli  was  made 
causing  her  to  "suffer  "  beyond  the  thereupon,  I  did  not  see  but  all  my 
measure  of  any  wife,  mother,  or  even  lords  were  us  forward  as  myself,"  &c, 
any  ordinary  woman  in  the  kingdom."  And  a^n,  alliiding  to  an  inlimalion 
It  might  be  supposed  that  when  she  given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Buckingham, 
had  beenpeiEuadedlo  giveher  consent  for  whom  ne  had  just  professed  his 
Ij  her  daughter's  union  with  Villiers,  readiness  lo  spend  his  life,  he  adds  : 
some  show  at  least  of  reconc'diation  •■  After  I  had  received,  by  a  former 
with  her  husband  would  have  taken    letter  of  his  lonlshii),  knowledge  of  liis 

[ilace  i  but  this  was  not  the  case  ;  and  mind.  I  think  Sir  Edward  Coke  btmself, 
he  very  day  on  which  she  gave  a  mag-  the  List  time  he  was  before  the  loi-ds, 
nificenl  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  might  particularly  perceive  an  altera- 
moiTiage,  Sir  Edward,  uninvited  and  tion  in  my  carriaee.  And  now  that 
unnoticed  by  his  wife,  dined  in  the  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  open 
Temple.  There  exists  abundant  testi-  yourself  to  me,  I  shall  be  willing  to 
mony  that  their  mutual  resentment,  t'urther  the  match  by  any  thing,  that 
and  it  may  almost  be  said  hatred,  shall  be  desired  of  me,  or  that  is  in  my 
against  each  other,  was  cherished  for  power."  In  consetjitence  of  Ihisdispu- 
some  lime  after  this  period.  At  the  end  sition,  a  reconciliation  appears  lo  have 
of  I'ouryears  (1621)  they  were  in  some  taken  place  between  the  lord  keeper 
degree  reconciled  by  the  personal  inter-  and  Coke;  and  accordingly  we  tind 
fereuce  of  the  kiiu,  who  undertook  to  no  traces  of  animosity  in  thii  con- 
be  the  mediator  between  tliem  ;  but  duct  of  the  latter,  when,  at  a  subsequent 
they  always  remained  strangers  to  do-  period,  (16il,)  ho  was  called  n|>ou  to 
■neaiic  happiness.  As  for  their  daui^h-  take  a  share  in  the  proceedings  wliich 
ter,  who  had  from  the  beginmng  terminated  in  tlie  disgrace  of  Bai'on. 
cxijressed  a  strong  dislike  lo  Sir  John  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a  memberofllie 
Villivrs,  her  marriage,  as  might  have  parliament  which  necessity  rather  tlian 
bti-'n  titpicled.  was  an  unhappy  one.  mclination  forced  the  king  lo  summon 
So  soon  as  a  probability  Itad  ap-  in  ISdl  ;  and  the  same  upright  and  in- 
peared  of  Sir  Edwu^l's  being  reinstated  dependent  spiiit,  which  luufdone  him 
IB  Uie  king's  favour,  the  naiy  courtier,    so  much  honour  in  the  fttfair  of  the 
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eommendamt,  again  aunifiMted  itself  ia  whom  it  wts  aM        i,  wu  not  on^ 

his  deportment  wtule  he  retained  his  received  with  Uunkiu       suilhumi]^, 

sealinthecommoiu.    Buthete he riood  but  was  moreover  .ujiiid  upon.     Tfift. 

not  alone,    ^le  repreaentativei  of  flie  idea  of  steadfa^^/  ;...,».jigthc  arlHlrai|| 

people,  who  in  fbnner  reigD>  had  been  in^sonment  of  one  of  (heir  boi^,  as  a . 

without  power  <x  influenee  in  the  poli-  bteftch  gf  tlieir  moat  imporlant  pnvileg^ 

ticfll  world,  bad  at  length  become  ten-  aeans  never  to  have  been  entertaioe^ 

sible  of  Ihdr  own  m^wrtaitoe.  and  had  mucOi  less  expressed,  bylhe  inttmidalca 

^read;  b^im  to  asaert  d>e  digm^  and  o       ions  of  that  perioO.    Indeed  thcx 

independenoe  of  film  bod^>    Frnious  nuu    is  in  general,  whether  real  or  ■£■' 

to  the  reign  of  Jamei  L  flieir  aaaent  had  fecb    ,  concerning  the  extent  or  the  rojsl 

indeed  been  neceaaaiy  for  the  enactment  prei<  ;ative,  were  entinJy  at  variaoBS 

of  itatutea,  and  the  granting  of  suppUei,  with  jUst  ideas  of  tlie  liberty  of  the  sufr< 

but  they  bad  wldom  or  never  attempted  jeot,and  consequently  of  (he  indepeo- 

to  take  cognixance  of  ai^  conoema  of  dence  of  Uieir  ovm  body.    To  be  con-, 

■  ■    ■■   ■  -■•       -«■-.-' tinoed  of  tliis  it  is  sufficient  lo  look  oTsr 

the  Biieeches  tliat  were  made  in  the  432 
of  1  izabeth's  reign,  particular]}'  whea 


the  state  that  were  not ) 
nected  wiOi  these  priviloei. 
fteedom  of  debate,  it  waa  altogi 
known  in  the  aatemb^.  Stone  lami 
attempts  had  been  made  during  the 
reign  of  Eliiabctti  to  upboU  audi  a 
right ;  but  tb^  had  been  pcremptoi^ 
diecked  bj  the  queen;  and  the  great 


■e  worthv  of  aTurkish  divan  than  of 

1  iglish  nouae  of  commona. 

"      "     :,  the  leaven  ot  spirit  and  of" 


popularity  of  her  gorcrnmait,  itatime        , ,.  .^_..  __ 

when  aba  bdd  the  pailiamait  in  tlw    indeDciidence  ^s'hich  did  exist,  though 
most  strict  rabmitnon  to  ba  will,  hi  %  be  allowed  in  a  veiy  small  degre 


convincing  ptoof  a»t  Am  ; 
this  bodjr  was  Ta^br  ftoia 
quately  ^ipnciatad  in  her  time. 


.  parliaments  of  Elizabeth  si       _^ 

ti    \y  through  tlie  Assembly.    A  diF>' 

:e  might  be  remarked  in  the  leniprf' 

uic  bouse  uf  commons  even  towa/dK , 

Iter  part  of  her  reiim.     In  the  234  ' 

4    zabctli,  they  suffered  the  cbaoctil* 

'  lu  issue  new  writs  for  the  places  of" 

lera  whom,  under  any  pretext,  htt 

iL  judge  incapable  of  attending  Ih^ 

I ;  but  at  a  later  period  this  dan- 

a  practice  did  not  esca^  their  ceii' 

« ;  and  though  Q^y  mav  as  u$tuf] 

i  aanded  by  Uie  queen  For  presuminf^ 

iddle  in  matters  which,  accordii^. 

-,  were  not  in  their  province,  lhq|[J 

pint  enough  to  propose  a  moiioi^ 

tu'ing  that  the  discussion  of  sudj^ 

belonged  solely  to  the    houNv! 


tions  for  Qie  amdioration  of  tin  d 
ealabUahmeat,  or  urged  Ow  refotmation 
of  some  fUgnnt  abnaei  of  pnnnlh^ 
it  does  not  ^ipear  to  have  exdte^fiMr 
aurpriae  or  indifDatam  that  th^  ^nmM 
be  sevsdy  reprimanded  fiir  tlwir  pn- 
sumption,  and  be  desbed  not  to  meodla 
for  the  future  with  irtiat  wa>  above  bar 
capacity.  Even  while  Sir  EdwanlGolcB 
had  been  speaker  of  &e  bouse,  in  1392, 
the  queen  had  e:qiresily  pndutnted  flw 

members  bom  arguing  on  midtera  of    __„    „,-„..f,--  , .,   ._  — --.^ 

stale,  and  had  ^ven  tiSm  toundovtand  Una  privilege  of  deciding  all  questionM^ 
thattheirfreedomof  speecheztendcdno  nlalive  to  the  customs  and tl^  coiislt 
farther  than  ^  men  utterance  of  sy  tntion  of  their  body,  they  slrenuoiisI|r. 
or  no,  witbont  comment  or  obaervatiai,    .         ed  in  the  2d  of  Jomea  L  insoumaT 

This  intimation  was  not  meant  as  an  '    "  *  ^^ 

idle  threat    Thx  independent  and  flri. 

rited  Peter  Wentworth  was  sent  to  tbe 

Toner  forrenturingto  disregard  it;  and 

three  other  memboi  who  bad  abetted 

him  vt-ere  also  thrown  into  prison  by  the 

queen's  order.    Thai  release  was  not    com    ons.    Even  EU;abclh,  though  difr  ' 

effected  by  the  interposition  of  the  house,     had  ^n  all  occasions  mnintainod  her  difc  ' 

Certam  pnvy  councillors  recommended     nity  unimpaired,  had  more  than  oae^  I 

that  the  ideft  of  ajietition  fbr  that  pur-    fbund  it  ejtuedienl  to  make  com      '  "" 

pose  should  be  given  up,  lest  it  might    r^l 

only  serve  to  imtate  hm  m^esty  still    with 

further ;  and  this  advice,  instead  of  call-    1 

ing  forth  On  indignation  of  those  to    ivu 


had  talked  loudly  of  h 

a       itte  power,  and  the  auUiority  of  bL 

rujai  prerogative,  found  it  expedient  U 

DTOpose  a  compromise  of  the  diflbrenil 

:1  ul  arisen  between  himself  and  tH 
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ndieiiAitt  djsplensur?,  it  sometimes  should  Iw  recollected,  tlmt  the  chnnge 

at  require  much  penelralion  to  we  was  in  reality  by  no  means  a  sudden 

t  certain  decree  of  fear  lurked  be-  one.    His  conduct,  not  only  in  tbe  case 

his  show  of  firmness.   With  James  of  the  commendams,  but  on  many  other 

ras  much  more  apparent,    Wefind  occasions,  had  proved  that  he  was  aa 

lAer  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  enemy  to  tbe  tu-bitraiy  exercise  of  iha 

Dtf  tbe  parliament  not  lo  intetfere  royal    pero^alive ;     and    it    must    bo 

liters  beyond  tlieir  capacity;  re-  aUowed,that  tlie  evident  intentions  of  in- 

Df;  Ihem  that  all  their  privileges  fringing  on  the  liberties  of  the  people, 

dtrived  from  the  special  mce  of  which  were  continually  di-played  by  tba 

If  and  his  anccslors  ;  and  main-  ding,  but  more  particiUarly  about  the 

g  that  it  was  highly  impertinent  time   when    the    parhament   was   first 

m  e^en  to  reason  upon  what  he  as  called,  were  calculated  to  inspire  every 

■olute  king  might  do  in  the  height  real  friend  of  his  country  with  a  reso-i 

I  power;  but tMse  empty spcec£eB  lution  to  oppose  them. 

oflenm«rdydesign<.'dasamask  to  James   was   highly   incensed   at   the 

'  tbe  real  apprelieusiotis  he  could  audacity  which  Coke  had  shown  in  op< 

ut  feel  for  the  fale  if  bis  cherished  posing  the  crown ;  and  several  expedi' 

gaUve.    Whatever  fears  he  enter-  enls  were  tried,  in  order  to  punish  indi. 

r  on  the  subject,  he  certainly  pur-  redly  what  it  would  have  been  impru- 

a  method  very  ill  calcidated  to  re-  dent  and  dangwoua  to  visit  openly  wiUt 

the  cause  of  them.     The  commons  a  heavy  inflicliou.     On  Sir   Edward's 

^land  were  no  longer  to  lie  fright-  committal  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers 

mlo  concessions;   and  when  the  werebrokenopen,  and  his  papers  seized, 

sities  of  the  king  obliged  him  to  probably  with  tlie  hope  of  discovering 

ible  them  in  I6'il,  tliey  were  fully  some  writings    wlucn    miglil    furniiS 

ired  lo  resist  every  attack    that  matter  for  a  criminal  prosecution.  Thi« 

\  tie  made    on    tlieir    privileges,  expectalion.however.wasdisappointed; 

esult  of  the  contest  which  ensued  and  two  other    attempts  which  were 

such  as  might  have  been   aiiti-  made  to  injure  him,  (the  one  by  endeo- 

^.    Tlie  memorable  proceeding*  vouring  to  prove  him  guilty  of  miscon- 

i  IooIl  place  dming  the  existence  duct  during  tlie  trial   of  Somerset,  the 

:s  porliameat,  and  particularly  in  other  by  a  prosecution  for  debt.)  sue- 

econd  session  of  it,  are  faouliar  ceeded  no  better.    Some  years  after- 

1  who  are   conversant  with  the  wards,  (1625,)  his  independent  spirit 

y    of   our     constitution.       The  again  excited  the  resentment  of  the  court 

!ss  attempts  of  James  to  crush  against  bim ;  and  he  wits  ordered  by 

sing  spmt  of  liberty  which  ani-  the  king  to  execute   a  commission  in 

I  the  whole  nation;   the  remon-  Ireland;   an  unjustifiable  pretext  often 

cs  made  by  the  representatives  of  resorted  to  at  that  time,  for  the  puijMJse 

IMile :  and  the  unfounded  prelen-  of  removing  ohnoitious  persons.   How- 

ot  the  king,  who  endeavoured  to  ever,  liis  departure  from  England  doea 

ftt  the  root  of  all  tbeir  privileges,  not  appear  lo  have  been  eventually  in- 

tortb  that  celebrated  proteslatiou  tisteiXupon,  and  his  popularity  was.m  all 

commons,  in  which  they  dieclared :  probabdily  considerably  increased  by  the 

:  tbe  lib^ies,  fraacbtses,  privi-  expectation  of  hie  compulsory  absence. 

and  jurisdictions  of  parliament.  Un  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  to  tbe 

w  andent  aitd  undoubted  birth-  throne.  Sir  Edward  Coke  wu^  among 

■Dd  inheritance  of  the  sul^ecls  of  tlie  number  of  those  who  waited  oa 

ad.'*      In  all  these  procuetLnss,  him  with  assurances   of  respect    and 

Iward  Coke,  who  was  one  of  Qie  loyalty ;  but  the  new  monarch  refuseJ 

g members  on  tlie  popular  side,  liim  admission  lo  his  presence;    and 

ao  active  part ;  and  the  conse-  that  he  might  be  prevented  from  re- 

E  was,  that  he  was  cominillcd  lo  suining  liis  seat  in  parliament,  he  was 

>w«r,  ii;th  December,  16:^1, )iuid  afterwards    appoiotM  bigh  sh^ff  for 

lDcn%  dismissed  from  ihe  privy  iluckinghamslure.    It  was  to  no  pur- 

kL     He  had  been  treated  witb  pose  tliat  he  ur^ed  several  objections 

distinction  and   confidence  ever  against  bis  servmg   the    office ;    they 

le  had  been  reinstated  to  his  place  were  overruled  by  Ihe  csouncil,  and  he 

council  (able ;   and  it  has  ue«a  was  compelled  to  yield.      It  will  be  re- 

id  what  motive  could  induce  liiin  mark^,  that  such  a  situation  as  that 

fcniy  to  become  an  apiwn«nt  of  of  high  sheriff,  however   honourable 
ttnsts    of  the  crown.     £ut  tt  ^  uul  dulinguiKlied  it  may  be  usually 

^  c2 
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considered,  eould  not  be  filled  twon«  grievancea;  but  I  «oilld  havt  it  m 

who  had  lately  oceupwd  Oie  aMfim  of  ufoxA.  I  wulbeenirithftiubfetwanl: 

lord  chitf  jiutioe,  withont  hii  being  it  cbeen  me  to  flunk  oftt-4S  Bdwn4 

subjected  to  ft mortiiying  eitutntion  or  111.;  itiiworthjrtobewiiltMiBMlMi 

hU  fallen  fortunei;  dooe  hit  duty  at  of  gold.    Lo«u  uaiMt  ttas  id  of  tta 

the  anoMs  requirad  bim  to  attend  on  lu^eotare  agaiiufraBBa«.a>idaafa»- 

the  judm ,  woo  had  w  neently  been  chiiei  of  the  land,  md  Ifaaf  dlNp  n^ 

hiamfenora;  and  tt  ia  mora  than  pro •  titation.    What  a  word:  »  nrnk  ttm^ 


umn  became  a  member  ofthe  menL  Frandmeiiftnmliwot^MiA 
DiCommoiu.  He  took  hia  Mat  in  Latin  it  i*  UbertM.  !■  Mmm 
litofUieihirefbr  Bneki.  being  CAorftt  it  ia  pnmded  thKt ;  Mrflw  Imr 
at  the  time  in  hi*  aeren^-ninth  year ;  Aomo  oapiatw,  vet  rayrJMMtar,  md 
and,  notwittutaading  hia  advanced  age,  ditteinetur  de  libtro  Imtmm^  mmw 
bore  a  leaiUng  part  m  the  proceeding*  4v»  mn  ptr  Ugi^  jmMabmt  jgj'MW 
that  took  {daoe  during  ttiat  memorable  morttm,  vd  ptr  UgtmUrrm^  vTlneli 
session.  It  was  then  that  the  commons  charter  hath  been  oonlnMl  tf  pod 
of  England,  united  aa  in  one  eommon  Ioks  above  thirty  limes," 
cause,  fint  made  a  resolute  and  sue-  Ine  rf  liiilt  »r  tliis  debate  was  n  vtte 
cessful  resistanoe  agidnst  those  en-  of  the  house  declaring:  "That  it  is  the 
croachments  of  the  royal  perogaUfe,  ancient  and  induliilable  'riKht  of  eveiy 
which,  if  ratified  by  the  acquicMence  fteemu,  that  he  hath  a  'full  and  abio- 
of  the  nation,  woula  have  reduced  the  Inte  property  in  liis  gaoiSs  aTid  estate ; 
ireedom  of  our  oonstttutioti  to  a  mere  that  no  Ux,  talliige.'.loan,  benevokn,^ 
shadonr.  The  griennoes  that  called  or  other  like  charge,  ought  to  be  com- 
loudly  for  redress  wve  heaTv  and  nn-  i  led  or  levied  by  the  king,  or  any  of 
merous.  Those  which  most  particu-  lu>  uunlsters.  without  common  cituseat 
larly  excited  the  indignation  otpadia-  byi  Aorparliaraenl." 
ment  were  the  extortions  of  various  £cfbrc  this  spiriled  declaration  of  the 
kinds,  by  whidi  the  secnri^  ofthe  sub-  hotue  had  been  made,  some  persuaa 
Ject's  proper^  bad  been  invaded,  uid  who  had  refused  lo  obej'  the  onler  Edc 
the  despotic  violatian  of  his  pcnooal  ftloaa  hml  been  committed  to  prison, 
liberty  by  srbitrsry  and  Ulagal  inqvi-  stdcHroii  the  king's  order;  Ihe  privilege 
sonment.  ^le  imconstttutional  mneni  of  the  habeas  corpui  had  formally  b^a 
which  htd  been  employed  for  the  rais-  dinlloKed  them  by  Ihe  courts,  'and  tt 
ing  of  subsidies,  Buon  aa  the  Inlleting  of  had  been  declared  that  n  pencm  con^ 
soldier*,  and  the  etaetion  of  loena  by  lined  by  the  roytd  autliority  could  talk, 
benevolence  and  priTV  seal,  wore  the  be  Iwiled.  On  Ihis  subject  Sir  Edwaid 
first  of  thMe  topics  that  came  .under  Coke  expressed  liImseLfthna:  "  Wtist 
discussion ;  and  Sir  Ed«raid  C<die  was  is  this,"  said  he,  "  but  to  declare  iipon 
one  or  tH  members  who  took  ttv  record  that  any  subject  oommitled  bgr 
greatest  share  in  the  debate  to  wluoh  it  such  absolibte  commBoil,  mftv  be  dc* 
gave  rise.  An  extract  from  his  speech  taioed  in  prison  for  ever  ?  \Vhat  dullr 
on  this  occasion,  will  eerre  the  &nble  this  tend  to.  but  the  utter  subversion  oT 
"Turpose  of  showing  the  manly  indq>en-  tbeehoice.liberty,  and  right  belonging  t» 
aence  of  his  sentiinenti,  and  the  pecu*  eveiy  free-bom  sulked  of  tliU  Wiaj- 
tiarity  of  his  style  of  oratory.  "  Letns  dom?  I  fear,  were  il  not  forUiw  par- 
lot  flatter  oundves,"  he  said:  "  srtio  liammt  that  followed  so  dose  alter  tiM 
wiU  give  nibu^et  if  yonr  Idng  may  thnn  of  judgment  was  drawn  up,  thD«' 
impose  what  be  wiBj  and  it,  after  par-  would  have  l>een  hard  puHing  to  li».»t 
liament,  the  Uiw  may  esduumoe  what  he  had  it  entered ;  but  a  parliament  brion 

Slesseth?  I  know  yonr  kii«  will  not  do  lu      >,  olficvrs,  and  all  men  into  gooA- 

■   I  know  he  is  ft  rdigioua  kiiw,  f  "    The  discussion  being  resumM< 

from  personal  vices ;  but  he  deals  w..u  *  suhaequent  day,  m  the  course  * 

other  men's  hands,  and  sees  with  otbw  (peech.  Coke  said;  ■■  II  is  a.  mvLim 

mens  ere*.    WiB  toy  give  a  subsidy  ™ o                              Ldmeaauml  tMi 

Ihat  wS  be  tuced  aftw  pariiameot  at    *-  ^..-* 

pleasure  ?  Your  king  cannot  tax  by 
way  of  loana.  I  dilhr  frnm  those  who 
irould  h«ve  this  of  toon*  go ' 


10  case  it  0 
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wqu^lu  tht  Inheritance  of  the  subjects,  for  this  celebnted  statute,  wtucti  formt 

Had  Um  law  given  the  prerogatiTe  to  one  of  the  proudest  epodu  in  the  hi». 

that  which  is  taken,  it  would  have  set  tory  of  the  Enelish  constitution,  we  aw 

flome  tBiM  to  it,  else  mark  what  would  partly  indebted  to  his  exertion*.     He 

follow.    I  ihall  have  an  estate  of  inhe-  was  also  principally    instnimental   in 

ritanoe  fcr  life  or  for  yean  in  my  land,  procuring  that    earnest    remonstrance 

or  propvMfin  my  goods,  and  I  shall  against  the  Dukeof  Buckingham,  wiiich 

be  tenant  at  will  for  my  liberty :  I  shall  was  in  effect  directed  against  all  the 

han  ipropriety  in  my  own  bouse,  and  measures  that  had  been  pursued  by  tho 

not  tib«V  in  my  person.    Pertpicue  ministry.     Shoi^  afterwards,  the  se»-- 

MM  NOW  ttaU  probanda.     The  king  sionofparliameS^astiroughttoacloso,. 

faath  distiibuted  his  judicial  power  to  and  with  it  finished  hit  public  career. 

conrti  of  jtutiM  and  to  ministers  of  juS'  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent . 

tic&    It  is  loo  low  for  so  great  a  mo-  in  retirement,  chiefly  at  his  house  at 

naich  a*  the  king  is  to  commit  men  to  Stoke- Fogies,     in     BuckinghamEhire, 

prison ;  and  it  is  against  law,  that  men  where  he  enjoyed  that  high  considera- 

stiould  he   committed,    and    no   cause  tion  and  respect  to  which  his  talenti, 

shewed.    I  would  not  speak  this,  l>ut  his  character,  and  his  station  in  socie^ 

that  I  hope  my  gracious  king  will  hear  justly  entitled  him.    But  even  in  his 

of  it:  yet  it  is  not  I,  Edward  Coke,  last  retirement  his  active  mind  was  not 

that  speaks  it,  but  the  records  that  without  employment ;  and  it  may  rea- 

spake  It.    We  have  a  national  apprO'  sonably  becoiyecturedthat  a  great  pait 

priale  law  to  this  nation,  divisit  ab  of  tiis  time  was  devoted  to  the  revisal 

arte  BritannU.    I  will  conclude  with  of  the  works  he  left  behind  him  unpub- 

the  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  ch.  2S.    Jt  it  lished.    To  the  end  of  his  life,  Ihoush 

agaitut  retuon  to  laid  a  man  lo  priton,  secluded  from  politics  and  from  the 

and  not  to  iKom  A«  caute."  world,  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  court 

After  this  speech,  on  Ibe  question  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  suspicion, 

being  put,  it  was  resolved:  While  he   was   on  his   death-bed,  hia 

1.  Tnat  no  freeman  ought  to  be  de-  house  was  searched  for  seditious  writ- 

tained  or  kept  in  prison,  or  otherwise  inga,   and   his  numerous  manuscriptt, 

restrained  by  the  command  of  the  king,  togetherwilh  his  will,  were  carried  away, 

or  privy  council,  or  any  other,  unless  The  former  were  not  restored  to  hu 

some  cause  of  the  commitment,  de-  family  till  ten  years  afterwards ;   and 


,  or  restraint   be  expressed,  for    t)>e  latter  was  never  givet] 
wliich  by  law  he  ought  to  be  commuted,    closed  his  long  and  useful  c  .     , 

delniited,  or  restrained.  tember^lrd,  1634,)  exclaiming  in  his  last 


II.  That  the  will  oT  hibfas  corpus  momenfs:  "'Thj'  kingdom  come,  thy 
mny  not  be'  denied,  but  ouabt  to  be  willlie  done."  His  remains  were  interred 
granted  to  iveiy  man  that  is  committed  in  llie  chiirrh  of  Titeshall  in  Norfolk,  th« 
or  detained  \n  mison,  or  otherwise  re-  family  bnri.il  place  of  the  Coke  family, 
strained,  thoiit'li  it  be  by  ttie  command  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  gifted  with  the 
of  the  kin;.',  the  privy  council,  or  any  adTanliiirts  Lif  a  fine  person  and  cora- 
olher,  hepriivint;  tliosame.  manding   nppL'arancc.       The    bust   of 

III.  Thsl  it  a  freeman  he  committed  him  whieli  is  preserved  in  the  library 
or  detained  in  prison,  or  otherwise  re-  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  nnd 
strained  hj-  ilie  command  of  the  king,  the  portrait  whicir  hon^  in  the  hall  of 
privy  counnl.  or  any  olhi-r.  no  cause  of  Lyon's  Inn,  represent  Jiim  as  having 
such  comai  i-n  "i.  ■,,  ;.in^  i , .  i  i-..'!  ,,iiil,  handsome  and  tegular  features,  with  a 
l)eing  expi  •  i.  :  _,  ,  liy  gravity  of  eountennnce  to  which  the 
ouyhl  to  be  commitfed,  detained,  orpe-  costume ofhistimp,nndpRrticuI«rlylhe 
strained,  and  the  same  be  returned  upon  lon^  pointed  beard,  did  not  a  litUc  con- 
aAaAea«n>rpu«gr>nledfarthe3aidp(uiy,  tribute.  He  was  at  all  limes  particularly 
then  he  ought  to  be  delivered  or  bailed,  attentive  to  his  apparel  and  general  per- 


r  Edward  Coke  joined  in  Craming  sonal  appearance,  nolding  it  for  a  .. 

not  only  tbeae,  but  several  other  ^rited  that  the  exterior  neatness  of  the  body 

remonstiwice*  which  the  king's   arbi-  ought  to  be  emblematic  of  the  inward 

trar)'  conduct  called  forth  from  the  n-  soul's  purity.  It  may  be  considered  ncr- 

9>resenlative)  of  the  nation;  and  it  is  hapsapTOofralberof hishoneit pridein 

\vell  known  that  they  were  not  content-  having  fearlessly  performed  tiis  duty, 

•d  with  remonstrances  alone.    Tht  P»-  than  of  his  laslelorshowand  ornament 

A/io,t  (/  Bighit  was  their  woric ;  ind  in  dress,  lliat  he  refused  to  part  with  Itis 


Bt  Snt  EDWABD  GOES. 

indse's  collar  on  Km  nrnoral  from  tin  to  this  ndfms  wgiikrllyirflfc  1b  %■ 

Wh,  alleging  M  hi*  rawoD,  tlwt  ba  in  gnataMMmindtfiMl  Icrtkatalk 

would  levre  it  to  hk  iwit«ritf  fiir  &  nBd  iaogmbf  be  «q|iifid, 

nemorial  tlutt  tbaf  hu  a  dun  JnitiM  Hia  buify  oniwhd  if  MIHI  «M 

•mong  thor  ■UMrtora.    He  mad  to  ukl  Atc  dangMm^  tm  riC  V'  ' — 

boast  that  aShiahoiKnirB  had  bMBob-  bMngbf  UiMOODdwilk   Ifei 

tained   wilhoot  \tnbar/  or.  aolimtation  iitafcn  ha  kit  hihiii  l^-l 
fneeprtMit           '"  '      "*        "''  "* 
giTBi  ■ 


, ^ pf»lioJ  and  miald  oObb  m  it  had  ban  tif  tm  aAiMiMMV 

giTB  solemn  ttwla  to  Ood  that  ha  nenr  >aaniBKaa,bTthaaae«MM«nMH<| 

hia  bodrto  rimae.  hia  heart  to  hiaprwMioa,aodl7faaUI»'«f  fcqfr 

7,  nor  hia  ImijPuuiiinilinn.    la  li^,  waa  -nrj  lu^ ;  a4  feA»4BMBifr 


his  hKbita  and  manner  of  linn^  Goka  ante  ban  enr  m 

•ppean  to  have  indulged  inahttleee-  anou;  fin  moatu , , 

eentricitf.    He  waa  mon  axduaiielja  of  SogUnd.     DitriTig   the    nagiv    at 

lawyer  than  moat  of  hia  contempor*-  Oeoige  I.  hia  Uneel  rqmscntativi!  ' 

zies,  nho  were  wont  to  rdaz  from  their  the  male  line  was  raised  to  Ui«  peers 


peeraa* 

of  lighter  and  more  agreeaUe  oeeimft-    afterwards  became  Viscount  Coke  aad 
,,__!_  J — ■ —  r — :-w,  endfall    "--"  -"  ■-■—--—     -^  -  ■^■'-  -- 


severer aludies  in  the  oocsaionalpuraDit    with  the  liile  of  Baros  LovelJ, 


tiona.  Muiio,  dandne,  (teeing,  andfall  Bad  d  Leicester.    This  title  i 

Uk  minor  acoompliahmenta  eonndntd  kogcr  exists,  but  the  |n««m(  Vw^  o€ 

mecessair  to  perfect  the  education  of  a  the   tktnily,    Thomas    Coke,    Esq.    of 

gentleman,  were  in  hia  time  regnlar^  HoDdum,  in  Norfolk,  in  pointof  wealth 

taught  in  the  inn*  of  court,  which  were  aad  eonseiiuence,  may  rank  iritb  tte 

placed  Ten  much  on  the  aame  footing  flnt  commoners  of  this  realm. 

as  our  muTersitiea  are  at  present:  the  i  After  what  has  been  related  of  Sa> 

inemberB,aDdQBrtieularivtheBtadenla,  Edward  Coke's  life,  it  is  needlesi  la 

twinesuUecteatomanyotherrestrainta.  expatiate  on  his  character.    His  teir 

besides  that  of  aUending  ball  dmiiig  per  was    evidendy  violent,    and   hia 

term,  now  almoit  the  Muy  remaining  -diqtoiition    overtwsrtng.    In  the  wto 

veslige  of  academical  diacipnne.  Weaie  part  of  his  career,  there  were  no  bcmnds 

not  informed  that  Coke  at  any  time  die-  to  his  obsequiousness:    afl«r  be  had 

tinguished  himself  (as  many  great  law-  attained  the  ot^eut    of  liis  ambilion, 

yers  have  done)  in  the  divenions  and  it  baa  been  seen  that  his  oonduct  was 

entertainments  bo  frequently  presented  any  filing  butlbat  of  a  swvile  cour- 

by  the  members  of  the  imis  of  eouit  tier ;   a  contradiction  that  can  only  tn 

Indeed,  his  mind  i^pears  not  to  have  anoonated  for,  by  vapposmg  him  to 

been  endowed  in  any  dttree  witii  the  have  been  gilted  n  nature  with  an  iiu 

atb^buteofversatility;  anatheatodyor  dependent  spirit,  hctweea  which    and 

jpracticeofthelawei^rDasedallitieDei^  hia  ambition    there  was    a  oontinual 

gies.    If  he  ever  wandered  from  it,  di-  alnif^.    The  former,  howeva-,  ulti- 

vinity  became  his  theme.    Every  hour  mati^  ^ned  the  ucendancy ;  and  (ta 

ofhis  time  waa  nspilaily  and  ayitem^'  nae  toe  expressions    of  Mr.  Hallani) 

fMlly  ^;iportioned;  a  method  of  which  "  he  became,  not  vritboutsome  honoun- 

those  only  who  have  felt  the  i»«sBnre  of  able  inconsistency  of  doctrine  as  vt3i 

constant  and  various  employment  caa  aa  pnetice,  tlie  slrennous  osserter  of  • 

fully  appredate  the  advantages.  Ihe  six  K»tT,  on  the  principles  of  those  ai^ 

bours  of  sleep  (with  which  in  oneofhis  eieat  laws  which  no  one  was  admitrej 

incidental  snatches  of  advice  to   his  to  know  so  vcell  as  himself ;  tcdeemiiy 

— J.,.,    u !^__  .V-  ^.j^.  .J  1 —  : :_.         ■  and  patriotic  old  age.  thi 

re  cannot  avoid  perceiving 
aarlier  lile." 

It  practice  to  retire  to  reat  r   It  has  been  elsenhn%  observeii  of 

mt  nine  o'clock,  and  to  rise  at  three.  Coke:    "His  advancement  he  lost  ia 

To  this  custom  jbe  was  so  habituated,  tiw  aaine  way  he  got  it— by  his  tooeue: 

that  if  disturbed  duriu;  that  poiod  he  to  difficult  is  it  for  a  man  veiy  eloquent 

vas  totally  unfit  tor  business  all  the  not  to  be  over-loquent.     Long  Uv»l  H 

Kmainder  of  the  day ;  msranuch  that,  in  that  retirement  to  which  conrt  ind^ 

if  we  can  rely  on  the  information  of  hia  natita  had  remitted  liim,  yM  ms  wK 

srandson,  Roger  Coke,  his  son  refosed  his  recess  inglorious ;  for  at  imprminft 

zo  awakm  him  before  his  usual  time,  adi^race  to  the  t>est  advaotage  bt «■- 

even  OD  the  anival  of  an  impmtaat  ex-  eo  exoelleiit.  as  King  Jaimis  (sld  rf 

pess  from  the  long.  Itisivobablethat  him,    he  was  like  a   cai,   lArmr  kw. 


to  content  himsdf,)  be  used  to  et^oy  &uUs  w 
St  a  very  extraoi'dinaiy  seaB<m,  makmg  ia  his  ei 
it  his  constant  practice  to  retire  to  ren    r  It  hi 


*  SIRIDWARD  COKt.  « 

tcMch  itay  you  trill  *A^  will  liahl  upon  of  a  particular  case.     But  he  wanted 

Aw  /«■(.     And  fluding  a  cloud  at  the  tha  lamp  of  philosophy  to  enlighten 

court  he  mode  sure  of  his  fiiir  weather  the  confusion  of  so  many  jarring  ele- 

in  the  countfy,  ap^ilyin^  himself  so  de-  menls.    I!  would  have  produced  such 

Toutly  to  pojiular  interest,  that  in  sue-  an  effect  as  the  first  tresming  of  day  b 

ceedin^  pwhaments  the  preroealive  ftlt  said  to  have  done  on  chaos ;  for  though. 

him  Ds  her  ablest,  so  her  most  active  in  a  confined  tircle  he  could  move  wHh 

opponent."  safety,  if  not  with  freedom,  he  was  he- 

iTie  patriotism   and  independence  of  wildered   and  lost  when  he   ventured 

Bir  Edward  Coke  must  ever  be  consi-  beyond  it.    His  mind  resembled  a  spti^ 

dered   as  the  brighlesl  feature  in   his  cioiisbutilleonstructeddwelling-hous^ 

character.    It  is  as  a  patriot  alone  that  stored  with  furniture  in  abundance  and 

he  stands  superior  to  his  great  conlera-  ofcoslIyworkmanchip.iThich,  however, 

porary  Bacon,  with  whom  throuehout  for  want  nf  crrtrt- -:i'!  ^r-:in.rom'n'.   is 

the   erealer    part   of   his   professional    deprivi'-l  ■  '  '    ■        ■'■.      ■    '   is 

earecrhe  was  placed  in  constant  com-  often  Ic.ii                                                  ub 

pctilion.     Both  nail  embraced  the  same  than    convenient.     The    difference   wa 

profession,    both    prosecuted    it  with  cannot  feil  to  perceive  between  these 

srdour  and  suooess ;  one  attaining  the  distinguished    individuals    was    owins 

highest,  the  other  the  second  digni^  as  much  to  the  original  dissimilarity  ^ 

it  can  confer;  and  both  lived  to  expen-  their  genius,  as  to  th«r  education  and 

ence  the  instability  of  the  preferment  acquired  habits  of  thioktngr  Coke  had 

-they  had  struf^led  so  hard  to  acquire,  not   been   nurtured    in  the   school   of 

But  ihe  causes  which  produced    the  philosophy;  and  having    once    fUlen 

downfal    of  these  illusto'ious  persons  mto  the  Deaten  track  Of  the  law,  iifi 

were  widely  different ;   and  he  whose  seems  never  to  have  felt  a  wish  to  di- 

inte^ty  was  unimpe&ched  rose  highest  verge  &om  it :  although  endowed  with 

in  public  estimation  after  his  disgrace  a  shrewd  and  penetrating  mind,  he  loved 

at  court ;  while  all  the  brilliant  quali-  rather  to  involve  himself  in   the  per- 

ties  of  his  rival,  when  sullied  bv  corrup-  plenties  of  detail,  and  to  treasure  up  a. 

tion,  failed  to  procure  him  tne  const'  vast  number  of  unconnected  facts,  than 

deration  and  esteem  that  to  a  Kenerous  by  armnginK  and  combining  these,  th« 

Blind  form  the  most  griililyini,-  itwiird  elements  of  Knowledge,  to  discover  new 

ofevtrv  exertion.     As  an  author,  how-  and   hidden  truths.     He   possessed   >l 

ever.   Bacon  need  (ear  no   comparison  memoi^  at  once  powerful   and   capa- 

Wilh  Coke.     No  one  can  peruse  a  iiro-  cious  ;  industry,  wnich  no  labour  could 

ductjon,  however  slighi,  of  each,  with-  fatigue,  and  that  sobriety  and  dispas- 

out  being  struck  by  the  wide  disparity  of  rionate  temper  of  mind  wtiich  no  intri- 

their   intellects.      Bacon  was  in  every  cacies  could  disgust,  but  he  was  lacking 

respect  superior  to  his  age ;  Coke  wh';  in  the  higher  and  more  noble  faculty  o( 

merely  on  a  level  with  it:  the  former  reason,  whichis  the  tnieandonlysouroa 

was  a  philosopher,  ■  statesman,  and  a  of   all   philosophy.     In   this  his  great 

lawyer:    the  latter  was  a  lawyer,  and  .,.,                              ,■           ■,    .  .   ■■'!:- 

ri.  .  ..  -.nil   iri!'  -  m.'.'i'.i'ii  ■!.  iIi.lp  Mii'so  i-aining  by  a  broader  and  ca!ier  iispcnt, 

1                    'i..         .-■■    !      -;     J.  iif  the  vantage  ground  of  his  profession,  he 

the  legal   profession   must  sedulouily  found  leisure  to   indulge   the    natural 

re&ain    from  intercourse    with  every  versatility  of  his  tastes,  and  to  make 

other    department    of   literature    and  those    excursions    into    the   fields    of 

science.       Pnhws  no   more   itiiktng  literature  and  of  science,  by  which  his 

reftitation  of  sucli  a  doctrine  can  m  fame    has    Ijecome   the    property    of 

named,  than   the    great   superioritr  of  the  world.      In  none  of  Coke's  writ- 

Bacon'slegil  writi^B  orerthose  oifaia  ings  do  we  find  a  single  attempt  to 

contemporary.    As  a  practical  lawyer,  generalize,    to    discover    those    great 

Coke    wBi    undoubtedly    without    an  principles  of  jurisprudence  from  which 

equal.    AH  the  abstruse  learning  of  most  of  the  principal  enactments   of 

the  common  law,  the  subtle nioetiet  of  positive  lawhavebeendedueed.orlolaj 

pleading,  and   the  voluminons   cnftct-  down  ruJej  for  the  guidance  of  fulura 

nents  of  lb*  statute-book,  w«f«  tre»-  l^islators.    He  is  content  to  know  thrt 

■ured  in  his  memory;  and  from  flu*  certain   regulations   have   been   mad% 

copious  repertory  be  couhlBlwayidrkw  and    that  certam  consequences  must 

Trberenilhal  to  aupply  the  ciiieig«BMee  foUow ;  but  he  goes  do  further,  or  if 
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he  attenpU  to  do  lo,  he  wanden  with-  u  the  eurioui  time  nqakci.  Uria  i» 

out  a  compos*.    No  one,  who  hM  pe-  not  cMued  t^any  iwturml  dallMI.'lMt 

maed  even  the  ^teech  of  Lord  Bmoo,  firat  for  want  of  deetion,  whan  ytm, 

on  his  takiDR  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  having  aUrge  andfruitftil  imBd,  ihiMU 

Chancery,  wSl  require  to  be  told  th&t  not  h  muohlabour  trhat  to  «pMk.  •>  !• 

his  manner  of  tieking  1^  subjects  is  find  what  to  IcftTB  unmofcM:  rilll  tiwli 

very  different  are  often  to  be  weeded.  Yowekpryoar 

It  is  true  that  the  Toluminous  writings  auditory  when  jon  would  be  obeMTi^, 

of  Coke  hsve    always  been   classed  speech  must  be  either  eiNiterriMtV 
among  the  most  important  that  we  pos-        A  Ebw  exantplea  shall  be  gw.  ff 

•ess  on  the  laws  of^this  country.  "His  these  defecle  in  the  wcrfci<<arlMwM4 

learned  and  laborious  woilca  on  the  Coke.    The  first  that  aecgn-iriHaiS* 

laws,"  says  Fuller,  "win  be  admired  by  -'— 'Ij  illiiilrrtn  hii  mimir  irf  ■figrm 

judicious  posterity,  wlule  fame  has  a  ii^,  his  mania  finraaaigaiBgftiaaaaa  to 

trumpet  Irft  her,  and  any  breath  to  blow  ereiy  thing,  and  atso  tM  partkwJy 

therem."  But  this  eulogium  must  not  be  tone  of  quaint  pedantry  «fawi  «aa  m 

onderstood  to  imfdy  that  they  are  woi^  some  d^ree  the  charaaUristiaar  hii  m*. 

thy  to  be  lo<dced  i^to  as  models  far  Tl  ii  Isli i  ii  fi Iiii  riniiiiiiHij  w  1  il 

imiUtion,  either  in  pmnt  of  sfyle  or  tleton.    Ihe  aiUhcr  htamtfrnimMatuA 

method.    Their  chief  merit  oonsists  in  the  different  kindsof  tar—- ' ' — 


t  leaming  and  _  ^ 

infonnation  which  they  contain;   but  &«lty,eecuage,kni{^8--_ , 

this  is  imparted  in  suA  a  n^Ugent  and  mmgne,  liiiiiii)Li  iiiiiiMMliail.  tiaml  eia 

slovenly  manner,    as  greyly   detracts  lean%,  petit  Be^eai^.tanm»iBbnM» 

from  thdr  vahie.    They  resemble  a  gai-  m  villaaage.  and  renti,  ColBB«nMt  Mt 

den  filled  with   the  choicest  flowers,  find  lomething  pta^xAf  i^wwriata 

which,    however,  are    frequently  dis-  in  the  arrangement  of  Omt   &nda. 

figured  or  concealed  t>y  the  neighbour-  After  commenting  on  the  Ibir  fcrt.  to 

hood  of  weeds  and  rubbish.   That  want  goes  on :  "  fifthly,  «MeM%  Ilia  an  law 

of  order  and  airangement,  which  is  ofthepl(iugh,aptlyplwMMliU^a- 

their  principal    fault,  seems  to    have  service,  for  that  the  j^aashmifi  makeA 

arisen  not  so  much  from  mere  careless-  (hebest  souldiH',asshalU9|HB»^Us 

ne«s  and  inadvertence  in  the  disposition  proper  place.    Sixthly, 

of  the  subjects  to  be  ^scussed,  as  fh>m  service  due  (o  "— '-■ 


e  him  ever  mora  anxknu  to  exhibit  for  that  the  midd«t  iatt 

hiapwersof  subUe^andomiousilluS'  and  most  bonourattedU— ,  - 

tralion  in  reasoning,  than  to  produce  condly  becaosethelMftMvn 

only  suA  argameoEs  as  might  be  ap-  tenures  and  services,  and  the  o>..>=.  .» 

posite  and  well  timed.    Hence  bis  di-  subsequent  must  all  become  prasperon* 

gressions  are  not  only  frequent  but  and  useftiU,  by  reason  of  Qod'stme  ra- 

almost  interminable ;  and  his  arguments  ligion  and  service;  for  Ntmavam  pro^ 

are  often  he^ied  tt^thw  till  they  be-  «^  ituetdKnt  res  AumtuMc,  tfW  o^i^ 

come  luwime  and  even  puerde.     It  gumhtr  dtpmit:   Wherein  I  wodd  hnw 

appears  that  he  was  reproached  with  our  student  foUow  \he  advice  eiven  in 

committing  exacUy  the  same  &ults  m  tho»  andent  verses  for  the  good  spcnd- 

extemporaneous  spealung.  Lord  Bac<m  w  of  th^  day  - 

expresses  hi^  thus  on  the  subject :  7^^  ^^^  ,„4„„  ,^^j^„  ^„  l^b,,  .  ^. 
"  In  (hscourse  you  delight  to  speak  too       Q„iiu„r  onb.s  do*  ti-uiisque  du»  ■ 

much,  not  to  hear  other  mea.    This,  Quod  nipensi  ulira  ucri*  l»™i«  eaoHEaU'* 
some  SOT,  becomes  a  pleader,  not  a  Ce.  Ua.  2SS.  ^ ' 

judge;  for  bythii  sometimes  youraf-        Notwillistandinghis  undisguisedwiw 

feclions  are  entan^ed  with  a  love  of  tempt  ibi  '■  rhvming  poets."  this  is  not , 

your  own  arguments,  though  they  be  the    't.Iv  occasion  on  which  be   has. , 

the  weaker,  and  r^ecting  of  those  which,  fhon-lii  pi-tmer  lo  introduce  scrapaaf 

when  your  a&ctiona  wwe  settled,  your  Latm  \  m  se.  and  e\-eu  dog^,  info  ,lii»  , 

own  judgment  would  allow  for  strong-  legal  discussions     Thus,  in  tlie  foUoi^ 

est.    Thus,  while  you  speak  in  your  ing  [.iissage ;   ■■  If  tlie  wife  elope  tvm. 

own  element,  the  law,  no  man  ortoia-  her  husband,  that  is,  if  the  i^  leavs 

nly  equals  you  J  but  when  you  wander,  her  liusUanilaiid  tarrielh  with  iier  add-, 

as  you  often  delist  to  do,  you  wander  terer,  slie  shall  lose  her  dower  until  h«' 

ina^andgiT^nertfiucbsatiibctioB  hubiind    wiilingly,   without   coercjflli 
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«ede«iaBtiMl,  be  reconciled  to  her,  tind  cb  la  robe,  from  the  robe,  th^t  ii,  from 

permit  her  to  ooh^it  with  him ;  all  the  person ;  but  lometimes  it  is  taken 

which  ie  comprehended  shortly  in  two  in  it  larger  sense."  (268.  a.)  A  hundred 

bexunetoi:  other  such  instances  might  be  quotuiL 
•■SpoBt«TirmBBn1iar(u|>cBt,<(iuIuli>nru:tk,         Perhaps   there   is   no   qualiW   mort 

Doia  Mb  atW,  niii  ipoMi  luonic  reirscti."  conspicuous  throughout  the  writings  of 

Co.  Uu.  32.  ».  32.  b.  Coke  than  a  constant  parade  of  scho. 

Of  hi*  Teyelumsy  and  inappropriate  lastic  pedantry.    He  seldom  discusse« 

mode  of  mtrodudng  quoUtions  in  his  a  subject,  however  unimportant,  without 

lenl  writing*,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  dividing  it  according  to  rule  under  $&. 

'IkidKinOKUldiorouseiumple  than  the  vera!  distinct  heads;  and  it  by  no  meant 

paMmgawbich  occurs  in  the  beginning  unfrequently  occiu^  that  his  awknard 

of  his  tbKflter  on  the  jurisdiction  of  attempts  to  estabLsh  compleU  perspi. 

*)«rt«oiBtfc(In«tiv.chap.73.)  "See-  cuity  create  confusion  and  perpIexLty 

ing  we  are  Id  treat,"  he  says,  "  of  where  none  existed  before.  It  is  evident 

matter*  of  game  and  hunting,  let  us  'nat  he  was  unconscious  of  this  failing. 

(to  the  end  we  may  proceed  the  more  In  his  preface  fo  the  seventh  report  he 

cheerfully)  recreate  ourselves  with  the  s«ys  :  "  In  these  and  the  rest  of  my  rer 

excellent  description  of  Didoes  doe  of  Ports  I  have  (as  much  as  I  could) 

the  forest  wounded  with  a  deadly  arrow  avoided  obscurity,  ambiguity,  jeopaniy, 

etricken  in  her,  and  not  impertinent  to  novelty,  and  proLxity.     1.  Obscurity; 

our  pmiMwe.''  ""  ^^^  ^^  '*  ''''*  ""'**  darkness,  whereia 

Utiiur  inWix  Dido,  loilqu.  T.i^nr  »,|^!'  '?'  ^*"'  "f  ^S^t  can  hanlly  with 

Urb«  runio.  qoJi.  «.nj2ci»  cerv.  ugiiit,  ^  !^=  industry  discern  any  waj'.     2. 

Qu.ni  pnciil  incauUB  seDon  inUr  CreMA  Ambiguity ;  where  there  is  light  enough, 

fi.it  but  there  be  so  many  winding  and  in- 
tricate ways,  as  a  man  for  want  of  di- 
rection shall  be  much  perplexed  and 
entangled  to  find  out  the  right  way, 
3.  Jeopardy ;  either  in  publishing  of  any 
thing  tliat  miglit  rather  stir  up  suits  and 

evil  conscience  in  the  false  and  furious  conlroversies  In  this  troublesome  world 

officer  of  the  forest,  if  anv  such  be."  than  establish  quietness  and  repose  be- 

Ili--  >  .  ;■■  ^U'i-Dunt  tween   man    and   man;    (for   a   com. 

for  e\.i  .!'[i  iiii.l  Mil-  raenlary  should  not  be  like  unio  the 

g\iliu-    ii.-.i...   ,.    I,.   ■■,ii'    loiter   fx-  wintei  ly  sun,  that  raisetli  up  greater  and 

«mplilii.-'i   llian    in    In*    derivations    of  thicker  mists  and  fogs  than  it  is  able  to 

words.     Thus:  Parlitiment,  he  says,  is  disperse;)  or  in  bringing  Ihe  reader  by 

•0  calleil,   "because  every  member  of  any  means  into  the  least   question   of 

Ibat  court  should  sincerely  and  dis-  peril  or  danger  at  all.    4.  Novelty:  for 

creetly  parltr  la  mmt  for  Ihe  general  '  have  ever  hoUen  all  new  or  private 

good  of  the  common weallh."  (Co.  Lilt  in!erprelationa  or  opinions,  whidi  liavtt. 

110.  ■.)    "  The  word  pladlum  is  do-  no  ground  or  warrant  out  of  the  reason 

rived   i  placendd,  quia  bene  plaatare  or  rule  of  our  books  or  former  prece> 

M^p«r  omnia  placet ;  and  it  is  not,  as  dents,  to  be  dangerous  and  not  worthj 

aome  have  said,  so  called  per  anti'  of  Rity  observiilion,    fur   pericalosum 

pAraiin,  guih  noH  phcet,"   (Ibid.  17.  a.  exittima  quod  bonorum  pxrorum  nan 

^03.  a.)  "Tawn<:(vi31e)ttWa,  QUcui  !<«>-  eojitpmiinlur   exanplo,     5.   ProlixHyj 

hilla,  quod  in  earn  cijnrehantur  /rue-  for  a  report  ought  lo  be  no  longer  Ilian 

tin"  (Ibid.  115.  b.)     "  RoBBKBiu.  Ro-  tl^e  matter  re<|uirelli;  and  »jiaiigai>r 

bona,  properly  is  when  there  is  a  felo-  prolixtis  grm-at   mediatm,   iti   rSaiig 

nious  takingaway  of  a  man's  goods  from  prolLra  graratlectorem." 

his  person ;  finil  it  is  tailed  robbwie,  _   The  scholastic  method  of  argument 

because  the  goods  arc  taken  as  it  were  ■>  often  clumsily,  and  sometimes  incor- 

— 7——  recfly,  emiiloj  ed  by  Coke.    He  was  ia 

'y'  '*•  the  habit  of  falling  into  that  daneerout 
error,  so  common  among  those  wlio  um 
the  mechanisni  of  reaMimng  somen  hat 

_       _ ,  carelessly,    of  being  misled   by    nierv 

Di*bKt>dm<hkf[t«>a->k*">>*i>«<[-uJi.  Verbal  subtleties;  and  in  consequence 

SSS'^T-'.i:r<l!?inru:.  fctil^"***  of  **«  faiUng  his  sljle  of  arguing  is  not 

AtMBiaiafji^aUTnUMiakHkHit.  onljr  oilen  looM  and  perplexnl,  t3n(. 
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'bcca3i<mB.11y  Tidons.    Instance*  of  thl>  from  the  snMect  toftt  wmnip'li  dai 

sort  ma;  be  found  in  his  report  of  Ckl-  bf  the  law  of  uitan:' JA^fo^ft  i^nnt 

vin's    case,  which    also  containi  ex-  be  altered." 

amples  of  the  defect  before  mentioned.  Tlie  Uiepoationa  confrfMite  tan 

The  prhunpal  question  of  law  brought  ammMeit*  «n  noC  ttokn^Mteftr 

under  the  consideratiofi  of  the  counin  bemg  debrered  nndv  tha  ftm  mft^ 


that  celebrated  came  was :  whether  the    loginu. 

BlHintiff,  who  had  been  bora  in  Scot-  oriiienitbeMAm>ii«fnlB» 

tend,  after  the  crown  of  En^^and  had  The  whole  of  CiAnllMMpip  ^  MHk 

descended  to  Jkmea  I.,  was  u  alien  knt  tpadmm  of  flw  MilMhHr  «ift 

tram,  and  consequent^  disabled  from  irtnefa  not  oidr  Oelw  ttiMK-nilto 

bnnKing  any  action  real  or  personal  ftr  flte  gnate  portlB'  of  Ui  lagi 

tor  uuids  within  the  realm  of  Eng-  breflnen  were  infcetHl ;  «ii  If  w  oaa 

luid.      It    was    obserred    that  titcn  wonldfbemaBO^aiaaaCttBa^MmM 

irere  four  nouns,  which  might  be  cslled  and  uniffofltaUe  h 

nomina  operaliva,  in  the  plea,  vi*.:  lawrcrs  '     "^     " 

ligeantia,  (aUegiance,)  rcgwim,  (king-  load  tfai                     jl 

dom,)   /ffi-M,   (laws,)    and    aliemgma  better  than  read  it  in  O 

(alien.)     Each  of  these  subjects  under-  -    -    - 
veni  a.  separate  discussion.    On  com- 
ing to  the  last,  the  reporter  observes: 

"Now  we  are  in  order  come  to  the  cussion  it  undenmiL     MUfcwft 

fourthiioun<whichtsthefourthgeneral  Judges,  (there besBg-tbai' ftp*  to  Mfc 

part)  alimigena:   wherein  six  things    the  King's  Bench  MdO~^ "" — " 

did  fall  into  consideratiDn.     1.  Who  with  the  Lord  Cbainr**~ 

vas  atienigma.m  alien  bom  br  the  gued  it,  a];  :ij' nil;  ^ 

lansofEi^and?    2,  How  many kindi    on^two»Lit  h.ardli 

of  aliens  bom  thoe  were?    3.  What  days  during  two  suceeastre  T 

incidents  belonged  to  an  alien  bom  ?  the  debatt'  ladled.    Every  jud^  (ook 

4.  The  reason  why  an  alien  is  not  ca-  his  own  course,  as  Lord  Coke  informs 

pable  of  inheritance  or  freehold  within  ns;  uidj.tft  he  conlettses  then  vraj  not 

£ndand  ?     S.   Examples,   resolutions,  much  diffeiil'v  in  tlie  case,  but  that  its 

una  judgments  reported  in  our  books  in  importante  only  made  the  j  udges  of  the 

all  successions  of  ages,  proving  the  King's  BenL-h  earn-  it  into  the  Exche- 

plaintitf  to  be   no   a!uen.     6.  D^on-  quer  ehaniber,   nhere  thirtem  of  the 

Btrative  conclusions  upon  the  premiscf,  fourteen  were,  with  llie  chanvFllor.  clear 

spprovine  the  same."    After  examining  one  way.     It  was  evid«nlly  mad^  (he 

the  first  nve  points  at  some  length,  t«  occasion    of    an  exhibition,    a  ^rand 

comes  to  the  ust  bead,  which,  he  says,  Iq^  exerrilation,  much  lo  the  taste  of 

comprises  "  six  demonstrative  iSations  Qiose  times.    Now,  not  only  is  the  dii- 

or  conclusions,  drawn  plainly  and  ex-  cussion  filled  ytWh  the  most  nseleas 

pressly   from   the  prmises.''     Amtnig  and  int^Ucable  learning,  but  theis  is 

these  six  arguments,  it  does  not  reqmre  really  ven  litlJe  that  can  be  called  ar- 

much  penetration  to  discover  the  un-  gnment  ui  it,     iFarfetcbed  anslogiesi 

soundness  of  the  fallowing.  quunt  al)i>'?ionR,  tjuibbles  upon  words; 

"Every  stranger  must  at  his  birth  he  quotations  from  the  scriptinw  and  from 

amicus  or  inimrcu* ;  but  Calvin  at  his  profhne  siilhors,  both  classical  and  le- 

either  birth  could  neither  be  omtciw  nor  gal,  abound  in  it ;  biit  there  is  a  lota! 

inimieut :  Ergo,  he  is  no  stranger  botn.  want  of  cIii^jc^  reasoning  upon  principle 

Jnimicut  he  caimot  be,  because  he  is  where  principles  are  introduced.    Its 

subdituM  ;  for  that  cause  also  he  cannot  onlyTaine  now  lies  in  the  remarks  made 

be  amicua  ■  neither  now  can  Bco1i&  be  incidentally  upon  other  points  of  Ian 

SBidtol]e«o/umamui,ashathbeen  wd.  foreign  to 'the  cnse  at  bar.                           i 

"  Whatsoever  is  due  ^  the  law  or  It  is  impossible  to  mention  thi*  wle- 
constitution  of  man  may  be  altered:  brated case  without  noting  the  great  ia^ 
but  natural  liegeuce  or  obedience  to  tenet  whic^^h  IIil-  ailment  ujxwi  A.  ti- 
the soverogn  cannot  be  altered :  Ergti,  pedally  frum  the  bench,  appcan  tft 
natural  Hegeance  or  obedience  to  the  have  exdled  in  Westminster  HaU,  tai 
sovereign  is  not  due  fay  the  law  or  con-  the  enthusiasm  vtilh  which  Loid  CtM$ 
stitution  of  man.  Agun,  whatsoever  r^aids  it  in  his  report,  Hw  seeU 
is  due  by  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  quite  devRted  » ith  conscious  saliato* 
altered;  but  liegeance  and  obedience  tion  and  professional  pride  when  bl 
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eon^dets  how  eminentlythc  jitd::^a  bad  be  taken  as  the  best  example  of  legd 

dislineiiith^  themielve-i ;  and  speaks  as  acuteness    in    those   who    argued    it. 

one,   not   merely  relating  n   vray   im-  Although  not  above  twenty  years  be- 

|KiTtant  deosion  in  the  law,  but  as  one  fore  the  cas«  of  the  Pottnati,  it  ihouU 

Tecontiog  a  great  tniimcih  of  the  science  seem  that  the  taste  of  the  bar  had  t>e«B 

and  ll!i  professors.    "  Itn&s  obsen^ed."  much  infected  with  the  growing  pedaiw  . 

he  says,  "  Ui^t  there  was  not  in  any  re-  try  of  the  times  dming  that  interval. 
membraDCe  so  honourable,  great,  and        I^  indeed,  we  merely  look  to  the 

intelligent  tea  auditory  at  the  h«iiring  of  merits  of  theA^porf«,  it  is  not  to  any  of 

the  arguments  of  any  Exchequer  cham-  the  great  cases,  the  renowned  namw, 

ber  case,  as  was  at  this  case  now  ad-  that  we  should  resort.     Beside  those 

judged.     It  Bppeareth  that  jurir  pru-  which  have   been   cited,  Corbet's  and 

limlia  Ifgi*  mmmiitiix  Anglur  ml  iri-  Mildmay's,  Taltarum's,  Maiy  Porting- 

eniiti  gncittlis  w  nipii,.!,i :    simiiililp.  in  ton's,  Clue's,  Albany's,  areul  more  or 

tlut  it  rtLT^L-ii!!  V  ii'i  111.  iriiii  ^:j'.-  ,  -.-.xA  less  Open  to  the  coarse  of  prolixity, 

rulifi  or  >.'ii     1        ■  I  :'i.  though  very  much  less  liable  to  it  than 

and  himwiK ;  copious,  for  that  qiumt-  the  more  celebrated  ones  of  Shelly  and 

rit   ad    ea  qua  freqtientiua  acctdunt  Calvin.     But  the  less  pretending  ones, 

jura  adt^rmtur;  yet  in  a  case  so  rare,  which  shortly  give  the  resolutions  of 

and  of  lueh  a  quality,  that  loss  is  the  the  court  upon  certain  questions,  and 

assured  end  and  gnractice  of  it,  (for  no  with  little  or  no  argument  beyond  what 

aliea  can  porchase  lands  but  he  loseth  is  necessair  to  explain  the  decision  and 

them,  niid   iptn  Jacto   the  kin^   is  en-  its   gjounds,   afford   by  far    the   best 

titled  thereunto,  in   respect   wliereof  a  specimen  of  the  learned  reporter's  ta- 

inan  would  think  few  men  would  at-  lents  for  abstracting    and    recording, 

tempt  it,)  th<!re  should  be  such  a  mul-  Indeed,  the  vast  number  of  points  re- 

tilude  and  farrago  of  autliorities  in  all  solved  in  these  cases,  and  the  generaU^ 

successions  of  ages,  in  our  books  and  with  which  they  declare  the  law  in- 

book-coses,  for  the  deciding  of  a  point  dependent  of  pecuhar  facts,  and  unin- 

of    so   rare   an   accident."     This    may  cumbered   of  mose  circumstances  de- 

Ben'e  as  a  specimen  of  (he  manner  in  nominated  by  Lord  Eldon  ipecialtier, 

which  Coke's  enthusiasm  for  the  law  after  the  language  of  the  Scottish  bar, 

is  wont  incidentally  to  display  itself  in  present  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to 

his  writings.  Uie  decisions  of  modem  times,  wheretn 

Although  Lord  Coke  d«ut>tless  reck-  it  is  oftentimes  hardly  possible  to  ar.< 

oHRl  the  account  of  Calvin's  case  his  rive  at  a  rule  through  the  maze  of 

masterpiece  as  a  reporter,  deeming  the  details  and  qualifications  that  beset  the 

argumC'iit  itself  the  first  sample  of  ju-  course  of  the  judgment. 
""       ■   '  "        "    --  <   ■     --^ijiy^  iherp       Itmustnot,liowever,be5u^posedtfaat 

■"v:  »■"■  n'-ot  every  short  notice  of  a  case  m  the  Re- 

lar    m..!> ■>     ■ ■i-'  ".n.  ports  is  free  from  learned  lumber  and  ex- 

Ifonev.  ■  tavagance.  The  case  of  Swans  U  Utile 

tiety  of  the  argument,  and  indeed  the  enough  in  bulk,  and  trifling  enough  in 

importance  of  the  principles  to  the  law,  import,  yet  is  it  sufficiently  chequered 

it  periiap*  would  be  that  of  Shellr ;  wiUi  nonsense,  hardly  exceeded  by  the 

DevertheKw,  this  too  is  disfigured  oj  one  o/ Sfare*  in  Scnblerus's  Reports. 

Tcry   puerile   tnattcr.     For    instance,  "  The  trutti  of  the  matter  was  that  the 

when  to  prove  that  the  date  of  the  use  Lord  Strye  had  certain  swans  which 

must  lie  Kfored  to  the  recovery  suf-  were    cocks,    and     Sir    J.   Charlton 

fered,  and  not  to  the  execution  of  the  certain  swans  which  were  hens,  and 

use,  reference  ii  made  to  the  cas«  of  a  (hi-,   I.  .'■_:.■  ^  '■■■   ■  i-ij 

man    wbik  inaane  giving  himself  a  iM'\w-r  ,-..:<r.-  \in-  ■.:.■.:,-<-  ^.i'.  ■   m  m 

deadly  wound,  and  afterwards    dying  onu  ikLkjii  i  loi  U  Li>E  Inu  ili.:  >;ii;iit:ta 

vhile  in  his  Mnaes,  which  is  bv  muiy  do  belong  to  both  owners  in  cuihiuon 

authoritie*  shown    not  to  make  him  equally.  <c.  to  the  owner  of  the  cock 

/eio  deu;   *  thing  so  self-evident  that  and   the   owner  of  the   hen,   and   the 

we  are  Ml  in  doubt,  whether  most  to  agncls  shail  be  divided  betwixt  thenu 

admire  the  Miioiufbolery  of  those  who  And  the  law  thereof  is  formed  on  & 

could  gravely  discuai  and  decide  it,  or  reason  in  nature,  fur  the  cock  itwao  is 

of  those  who  could  cite  it  for  a  pur-  on  emblem  or  reprocntalive  of  on  of- 

pose  so  Ibrcign.    Perhaps,  however,  fcctionsle  and  true  husband  to  his  mift 

upon  the  whole,  Cbudleigh's  case  may  above  uJl  other  fowls ;   for  the  co^ 


M  Sm  ESWAKD  COKt 

•nn  iKUelh  Unaell  lo  on  ftmala    ot  Sir  Mwml  tvh.  V.JJ^  i— 

onJy,  Md  for  thu  caiue  nature  Iwth  jetty-,  ittuimn  ]lmZ_L  Tt  jl^-^T 
conlored  on  hta  .  gill  l»,ond  .n  Hai,jT7lSSL  iSTT-K 
otl„r.;ll»t.todie.oim(bJl,,tl»t    f^    denteu£?hr«/71S 


which  the  Poet  Mith 

And  therefbre  thi>  cue  of  the  nran 
doth  differ  from  tiw  caw  of  Vine  am 
other  brute  beMtB."— Fid«7  /foi.4,  9. 
But  though  all  Lord  Coke's  writbig^ 
are  more  vciet*  diefl^ured  by  each  &r- 
fetched  and  inappropriate  ai^nMuts  as 


reaaont  and  eauMi  ot  th*  mU  M«^ 

fions  ftiiJ  jiiJmrients,  during  the  mort 
iMjipj-  ru*,'ii  ot  the  most  ytustrious  sad 
n-nowned  queen  Elbabelh.  the  founlain* 
of  all  justice,  and  the  life  of  the  law." 
To   this   report,   ten  more   parts 


these,  it  U  not"to  1m  rappowd  that  he    ^f^,'^"ri"sl'islifetime,theliistinl6l5. 


a  altogether  inc^tali 


««»,«.«S=M« «-™   ».  .™™u»c     ?;'"'oJ'ewasch.ef  justice  of  the  Klimt-l 

phUosophicaUy.     It  oertainlr  muatbe    ?*"?  """^^  ■'*™^  I !  and  after  hia 

«!Iowed  that  it  ii  not  often  inatUMw>    °^""  '"■'•'    stippletnenlafy    bookj    of 

n  were  publwhed.    Theie.  however. 


comprebeniive  viem,  Ridi 


enUind 
liaattiei 


having  ]xfn  revised  by  the  author 


ddighted  to  indi^  in ;    '''"?«lf.  are  not  held  in  such  hi^ 


but  they  are  sonietimea  to  be  met  wiIIl 
Hi)  sound  and  humane  remarka  on 
capital  punishment,  at  the  eloae  of 
Ua  third  Inflitnte,  merit  attention^ 
whether   we  regard  the 


age. 


"WofuU  experience,"  be  mj 
shown   the         "" 


lenence,-  He  Mn, 
ineffica^    of  fre> 


rhose  which  made  Uieir  np- 

K ranee  during  his  lifetinw.  It  ha* 
n  already  slated  that  on  the  di»- 
Krace  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  he  was  en. 
jouied  by  the  king  to  pass  the  summer 
vacation  in  correctinET  his  Reports  • 
"  James  affirmed,  "  Ihere 


"  wherein 


quent  and  often    pimiahment  to  pre-    "^"^  ™^y.  daneerous  conceits  of  his 

Tent  offences.    It  is  a  ceriain  rule  that    ?T°  "'lered  for  law,  to  the  pr^udjce  of 

^'smijeslj's  crown,   parliament,  and 

iubjecfs."  Afierlhreeraomhi'deWwre. 

ion,  Cnke  jrave  in  a  list  of  sodi  errors 

lie  liad  delecliil ;  but  as  they  were 


—  nowise  sup. 
port  Ihe  charg.^  intended  to  be  hroueht 
ac-ainot   h.n,    ft,.-  speentl  < — 


those  offences  are  often  committed  that 
are  often  punished  ;  for  the  frequency 
of  the  punishment  makes  it  so  familiar 
as  it  is  not  feared.'  In  the  mai^  we 
then  have  "  Sla,per{ege,  phra,"  and  in 
the  text  he  continues  thus :  "  What  a 
lamentable  case  it  is'  to  see  so  many 

Christian  men  and  women  strangled  on        ,        ,  ,  -r -r.. 

that  cursed  tree  of  the  gallows ;  inao-  *«''«''; J  by  the  king^  otdn-  for  that 

much  as  if  in  a  large  field  a  man  might  I'urpc-se.     Sa-  Edward,  howevir.    ao- 

see  together  all  the   Christians,  ttiat  s""''-!  «"  the  objeolions  that  coukl  be 

but  in  one  year  throu^ut  En^and  """'^  »?ainst  tht-m  in  such  a  manner, 

come  to  that  untimely  and  ignominious  ■■"  'o  sahsfy  all  who   undnstood   ihn 

death,  if  there  were  any  spari  of  grace  IJ^n'is '"artpulc ;  and,  indecd.it appears 

or  chnrily  in  him,  it  would  make  his  '",    ""    ^^S^    artvenrarieii.  whaieier 

heart  to  bleed  for  pity  and  compassion."  1"'^"'  °^  '^^i''  personal  enmity  toward* 

He  then  lays  down  thendesof  "pre-  """•'-■"■'{'^'''delerence to tha commands 

venting  justice,"  and  at  the  head  of  ?    ""^  "'*^-  ^"'"^  ashamed  of  Ibc  ta«lc 

these  he  places  "rte^wdeifaftrfimiqf  imposed  on  them.     Lo,d  Chancilkir 

yijuih."    Another  is  the  granting  par-  '^"^*n'ere.  m  particular.  whoM  tvm* 

dons  very  rarely;    and  the  third,  the  Ij*^™^ ''"induct  throughout  the  whole  of 


execution  of  ^ood  laws,  though  tlda 
he  deems  inferior  to  education. 
.  Having  now  adverted  to  the  most 
conspicuous  faults  and  pecuhanlies 
whicti  equally  pervade  all  Coke's  writ- 
ings, it  will  be  proper  lo  giive  some 
account  of  his  (Afferent  works.  The 
first  in  tlie  order  of  time  was  the  first 
part  of  his  Reports,  which  was  publiriwd 
in  IGOO,  wliile  he  was  attorney- 
to  EUzatwtb.    It  is  entitled  « 


lie  proceeding  wns  higliJy  orediloble  to 
nim,  "  Bs  exceedingly  anxious  to  heex- 
useil  irom  il.  '■  Ail  that  I  ha^-a  done 
!i  'his.  he  wrote.  '■  hath  been  by  yoor 
Dije^ily's  commandment  and  dintction, 
1  l•le^ence  of  all  your  Jeanied  eumicil. 
Ill  liy  Ihe  special  assistance  nnd  ad- 
ice  of  your  attorney  and  solicitor.    I 

I,.^'.V.L' "'"  "l    "■»''*•■ '•WMtWBwnKt 
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know  obedience  is  better  then  sacrifice ;  nous  method,  appoiile  examples,  and  ft 

ftjr  otherwise  I  would  have  been  an  clear,  manly  style,  in  which  nothing  i» 

hiwnble  suitor  to  your  majesty  to  have  redundant,    nothing    deficient."      The 

been  spared  in  all  service  concerning  commentary  cannot  boast  of  the  same 

the  lord  chief  justice,"     NeTerlheless,  qualities.     Strictness    of   method   iraa 

though  the  charge  "as  dropped  for  the  not  indeed  very  compatible  with  the 

ttme.it  was  renewed  after  Coke's  nl-  nature  of  such  a  work;  but  the  con- 

liance  with  Buckingham,  while  Bacon  slant  digressions  of  the  annotator,  of 

va»  loni  keeper.     But  as  Sir  Edward  which  some  few  examples  have  already 

openly  demanded  that  the  matter  might  been  given,  are  multiplied  to  an  eitent 

be  investigated  bv  the  twelve  judges,  that  must  deprive  the  commentary  oj 

»nd  that  they  might  certify  at  Ihc  same  all  clum  to  Uiat  systematic   atrange- 

time  what  cases  he  had  published  "  for  ment,  and  severe  concision,  whidi  ought 

the  maintenance  of  the  royal  preroga-  to  be  considered  indispensable  in  eveir 

bve  and  ttenefit,  for  llie  safely  and  m-  elementary  treatise.     The  ^ct  is,  as 

crease  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  Biackstone    has   well    observed,    that 

andforlhequietingofmen'sbheritanccs.  Coke's  Institutes  have  very  little  of  tie 

and  the  general  good  of  the  common-  institutional  method  to  warrant  such  a 

weaith,"  his  enemies  thought  it  most  title,  and  that  this  commentniy,  though 

prudent  to  avoid  the  inquiry  allc«ether.  a  rich  mine  of  vnluabie  common  law 

Bacon  himself  has  said:  "  Had  it  learning,  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
not  l)een  (or  Sir  Edwanl  Coke's  He-  its  deficiency  in  method.  Coke  himself 
ports,  (which,  though  they  may  have  says,  "  I  have  termed  them  Institutes, 
errors,  and  some  peremptoiy  and  en-  because  my  desire  is  they  should  iosti- 
Irajudicial  decisions  more  than  are  tute  and  instruct  the  studious,  and 
vrarranted.  yel  they  contain  infinite  guide  him  in  a  ready  way  to  the  know- 
good  decisions  and  ndings  of  cases,}  ledge  of  the  national  laws  of  England, 
the  law  t>y  this  time  has  been  almost  ITiis  work  (speaking  of  the  Commen- 
Itke  a  ship  without  ballast ;  for  that  the  tary  on  Littleton)  we  have  called  the 
ca^es  of  modem  evpeiienee  are  fled  first  part  of  the  Institute,  for  two 
from  those  that  are  Diljudged  and  ruled  causes  :  first,  for  that  our  autlior  is 
ill  former  time  "  the  first  l>ook  that  our  student  laketh 

In  1G14, Sir  Edward  Cokepuhhshed  in  hand:   secondly,  for  that  there  ara 

his  "  Booke  of  Entries,"  and  his  first  some  other  parts  of  Institutes  not  yet 

Institute,  or  Commentary  on  Littleton  pnbUshed,  viz.   the  second  part,  t>euig 

■appeared   in  1628.     His  other  works  a  commentary    upon   the    statute    of 

were  not  published  till  aller  hi*  death.  Magna  Ckarla.    Westminster   I.,  and 

Tliey  consist  of  his  "  Treatise  of  Bail  other    old    statutes      The    third    part 

and  Mainprise,"  (1 637;)  his  "  Complete  treateth  of  criminal  causes  and  pleas  of 

Copyholder,- (1640;)  the  second,  third,  the  crown:  which  three  parts  we  have, 

anJfourthjfflrtsofliis  lnstitutes.(ie4a.  by  the  goodness    of  Almighty    God, 

-IG44;>aT\dhi«"BeadingontlieStatu1e  already  finished.     Tlie  fourth  part  we 

of  Fines,  271h  Ed.  I."  (156J.)  have  purposed  to  be  of  the  jurisdiclioq 

The   first   Institute   of    Sir   Edward  of  cuurts :   but  hereof  we   have   only 

Coke  is  a  running  commenluy  on  a  collected  some  materials  towards  the 

•hort  treatise  of  tenures  written    by  raising  of  so  great  and  honourable  a 

Littleton,  who  was  ajudgc  of  the  Com-  building.     We  have,  bv  the  goodness 

Bion  Pleas  in  the  reigii  of  Edward  IV.  and     assistance    of    Almighty    God, 

The  merit  of  the  original  work  has  brought  tliis  twelf\h  work  to  an  end; 

ever  been  warmly    acknowledged    by  in  the  eleven  books  of  our  Kepoits,  we 

English  lawyers.    Lord  Guildford  made  have  related  the  opinions  and  judg- 

it  a  point  nerer  to  let  a  year  pass  with'  ments  of  others;  but  herein  we  have 

out  reading  it  through.     Coke  himself  set  down  our  own."    Tliis  description 

caLsit  "  the  omantent  of  the  common  of  the  lour  Institutes  may  suffice.     It 

law.themost  perfectandabsoliite  work  has  already  been  said,  that  the  threa 

liiAt  ever  was  written  in  anv  human  ln^t  are  held  in  less  estimation  than  tha 

science;"  and  if  his  testimony  oe  reject-  Coromentaiy    on   Lillleton,    whicli    ia 

ed  as  partial  orexiiggerated,  no  one  will  partly  on  account  of  their  t>eing  post- 

refiis*^  to  avknowledge  that  Sir  William  humous  works,  and  parlly  because  the 

Jones  has  not  gone  loo  far  in  altribut-  sulyeelsofwhich  they  treat  .ire  generally 

ing  to   LitlMon,  whom   he  styles  the  speaking  more  obsolete.     The  law  of 

English  lawyers  great  master.  "  luni-  real  property,  which  fomu  the  subject 
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of  the  first  Institute,  thousti  it  has    a    nniilu  deacratioM,  vdidi-  wnrij 
lereone  tome  considevbu  chutgeg    from  tbor  pcffcn  lM«4r  and  gmt 
since  the  abolition  of  the  f^dal  teoures    larity  bear  the  highest  {trice  in  the 
"  ~"     "  ""  e  certainly  by  far  the  least 

luus  la  the  eyes  of  literary  mea. 
ly  of  Uie  finest  eoditxt  of  tfae 
GrecK,  Latin,  and  old  Italian  dassici 
lire  to  be  found  in  tins  superb  collec- 
tion. Amone  others  are  no  less  than 
thirteen  of  Li^y,  a.  favourite  aulbor  td 


undergone  tome  considevbte  chutgeg    fivm  tbcdr  i 
'nee  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  teoures    larity  bear  the  highest  {trice  i 

the  reign  of  .Charles  JI,  still  rw-    market,  j   *- -^    ■—  '-    "-- 

ains    in  many  respects  the  same  '~ 
it  Hlood  in  the  time  of  Coka ;  and 
commentary  is  even  now  looked  1900 
as  one  of  the  most  copious  and  aulben- 
tic  sources  of  in&jnnation  on  the  *ut^ 

ject    The    eis^teenth   edition  of  this     .,.        -    - ---  — 

work  was  pubhshed  10  1823,  b^ig  the    Lord  Leicester,  whom  lie  had  made 

mth  which  has  appeared  within  the ■-    ~'^- —     ■-'■—    '■- 

period  of  thirty 


proof  of  the  value  sttuhed  to  it  trf    known  German  critic,  had  proceeded 


modem  Uwym.  It  taf  also  be  oott- 
sidered  a  lestimoOT  of  ttie  respect  r*''*^ 
is  borne  for  Sir  Edwaid  Cow  an 


further  in  tlie  same  task,  and  gene- 
rously banded  over  to  tiim  the  trvisurea 
of  his  hbrary.    The  excellent  edition  of 


same  nature  by  the  addition  of  the  ut-  the  name  ofMSS.  Lovetliaaih  from  the 
thor'8  name,  are  imraiiaUy  fluted  21IU  title  of  Lovell ;  Lord  Leicester  mot  tMv- 
Beports.  Indeed,  the  ■■*""— *'"'c  aonte-    ing  ttien  been  promoted  to  the  eaiUonu 


ness  of  his  mind,  lua  ti 


becoming  respect  ttx 


if  legal  learning,  and  his  wtwearied  in-    the  valuable  collection  of  his  ancestors, 


dustry,  peculi^tt  qualified  him  to  go 
through  the  armious  task  he  ' ' 


desvi'ous  to  have  the  manuscripts 
unfolded,  bound,  and  amm^ed.  both 
with  a  view  to  their  preservation  and  to 
works  which  have  given  him  alaatiq[    thc&cility  of  consulting  them.  Thty  had 
rqtutfttion.    Had  be  lived  a  Mntui;    loin  for  half  a  century  neglected,"  and 


later,  it  is  mine  than  pn^MUe  that  tlu 
&ults  with  nhioh  bis  writings  are  dis- 


part vci^g  towards  uecaj,  wliea 
[gaged  his  valued  friend,  VViUian 


figured  would  have  been  corrected  bg  Hoscoe.  to    undertake  the  Utiour  so 

the  style  and  the  spirit  ctf  a  more  po-  congenial  to  his  la&te  and  hatets,  of 

lished  age;  but  even  with  all  his  in^wr-  seeming  these  treasure*  from  thera- 

tbctions,  he  can  never  oease  to  t>ei»-  vages  of  time.    From  the  gnat  mmf 

garded,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  one  ber  of  the  monuacripli,  the  state  in 

of  the  most  illustrioua  of  the  mu —>-:.■<-    .i-  .• --j   -l 

celebrated  characters  that  figure 
annfrl*  of  the  £n^id  inrianrudenoe. 


which  many  of  them  were,  and   the 

the    distance   of  Mr.   Iloscee'g  reaiJeuce, 

this   wa.s  necessarily  a  work  of  lime. 

After  above  ten  years  employed  on  it. 

The  Manuscripts  of  Lord  Coke  an  in    the  task  is  now  finished.  Each  work  is 


the  posiession  of  his  descendant  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Norfolk,  whom  we  hsve  al- 
ready mentioned  as  his  rtnraentative 
through  the  female  issue  or  Lord  I^- 
cester,  the  male  heir  of  the  cfaie~ 

At  this  gentlemen's  prineely 

of  Holkhsu,  is  one  of  the  finest  coUee- 

tions,  or,  indeed,  libnuriesof niaouscripts 

anywhere  preserved ;  certainly  the  finest 

in  any  pnvate  individual's  possassioB. 

It  partly  con^ts  of  the  obtef  justice's 

papers ;  the  rest,  and  the  Inilk  of  it, 

was    collected    by  that   acc<BnplidMd 

nobleman  who  built  the  mansion,  the     ^..w,  . 

last  male  heir  of  the  great  lawjwr.    He    reporters  own  hand.      But  there 

bad  spent  many  years  abroad,  where    also  unpublished  works  of  the 

his  taste  was  improved  and  his  genenl    illustrious  lawyer  and  patriot.    £ 

education  perfected.     He  collected  a'    tliese  a  curious  StatislicAl  Account' 

vast  number  of  the  most  valuable  ma-     England  has  long  been  known  to 

nuscripts,   Ofthese  the  exquisite  iOn-.    quaiies,_  Another  work,  much  1 

nuQatedmiiMls,andotiia-wi:kmsB-or    vnluable,.  if  not  wnUrn  lor  Lnvfl ' 


beauljfullv  and  cbusicaUy  bound;  aad 
to  eacli  MX.  Roscoe  hu  prefixed,  in  hu. 
own  fair  hattdnriting,  a  snort  account  of 
Uie  particular  manuscript,  with  the  l»- 
justico,    bliographical  learning  appertaiiung  to  ib  * 

'""        But  our  present  purpose  is  with  U^ — ' 

small  portion  of  th^  collection  wltic 
descended  from  Lord  Coke,  Acivat  pi 
otitis  ill  his  ownhundwriting-Tbem  SI 
among  others,  the  original  manuscs]* 
of  the  Book  of  Enlries,  and  of  the  II 
ports,  in  law  Frcncb.  The  student  a 
hei'e  enjoy  the  gratification  of  r 
Shellj's  case  and  Calvin's    "" 
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himself.  A  Euppoaition  which  appears  sary  in  «o  manifest  and  turbulent  nua- 

to  be  negatived  by  internal  oviilence,  ner,  as  tlie  liellewick  mouater  in  his 

e*peciaJty    by  the    maiiDcr   oi    citing  fury  dutii,  but  aeeming  to  utt  quietlv 

Uie  Reports>  yet  sveaia  to  have  been  in  liiii  studdy  liollimorcdeepelie  punisa 

p-ell   esteemed  by  him,  possibly  com-  him,  and  in£xeth  a  more  deadue  and 

posctl  under  hiauirection.  Havingbeen  iocurable   wound   into   his  fiune   and 

fovuured  with  a  particular  account  of  credit  than  the  oUier  boysterous  (eUow 

its  contents,  we  may  render  an  accept-  doeth  in  his  body,  whoe  in  a  moment 

able   service  lo   la\vj'ers  by  describing  threateneth  to  doe    more  than  perad' 

them  somtwhat  in  detail,  veiitun;  he  is  willing  to  perform,  or 

It  is  a  folio  MS.  of  225  pages,  in  dareth  to  pertorm  in  an  age." 
Enriish,  entitled,  "  ji  TrealiiB  coH«m-        Under  this  head  we  meet  with  a 

itig  the  'N'lhilily  "/  England  accnrding  curious  note,  as  foUows  :— 
to  the  Lcao  of  England."  The  following        "  Note — that  if  a  man  doth  write 

istheopeningoflhework,WTittenpretty  unto    another  scandaloui  words   awl 

much  in  the  e^le  of  ll»e  chief  justice.  reports  touching  a  noble-man,  and  this 

*■  As  in  man's  body  for  the  conserva-  letter  be  sealed  with  hia  seale  aad  sub* 

tion  of  the  whole,  divevs  functions  and  scribed  with  his  Dame,  yet  upon  ttds 

offices  of  members  are  required,  even  letter,  shewed  in  evidence,  this  notto 

soe  in   all  well  ^ouvemcd  common-  man  may  rccovi't  Junagea  in  an  Mtion 

wealthes.  a  distincion  of  persons  is  ne-  de  scan.   miij:.   ulwreot  you  may  MS 

cessary.    Nobililiis  generally  signifielh,  presidents  in  L'i'iiiui>ton;  but  if  a  man 

and  is  derived  of  Uie  word  noMt,  to  doe  write  aiiy  ro:iUtr  in  defamation  t» 

knowe,  signifying  in  common  phrase  of  the  parly  liLmseltc  ttiat  ii  thereby  tift- 

speech  both  with  the  Lattines  and  also  duced,  and  subscribe  and  leale   th» 

with  us  Enslishmen.  a  generositie  of  same  without  other  publicatum  dons 

blood ;  and  inwefore  one  said, '  f'ir  no-  by  himselfc — qusre." 
bilitidem  utt  quod  notat  el   per  omnia         Certainly  therecould now  be  no  ques> 

or^i  vidgatm*.'   A  nobleman  is  hce  whoe  tion  in  Uiis  matter ;    there  being  clearly 

is  knowne  and  through  all  the  tenor  of  no  act  of  publication  lo  the  damam- 

lus  l^e  is   talked  of  by  many  men's  of  the  party  slandered;  whereas  in  ms 

nouthes.    But  especially  applyed  and  case  first  put  there  is  plainly  a  com* 

used  lo  express  tne  rewara  of  vertue  pUte  pubhcation  againittbe  noblemaa 

in  honourable  measure, '  el  generi»  cla-  to  a  third  person,  and  conae^urat^  s 

ritatem:    But  my  purpose  at  this  tyme  manifest  damage  dooc.    IndiseuHni« 

is  onelie  lo  speake  of  the  nobilitye,  and  ihe  application  of  the  maxim,  Patutma 

cspeciall^c  »oe  much  of  them  as  I  find  frairif  faeit  lororan  em*  hertdem,  to 
w-ntten  m  Ihc  bookcs  of  the  common     titles  of  honour,  and  (howing  that  it 

lavres  ant  statutes  of  the  realme.''  extends  not  to  Ihem.  he  argues  etynUH 

After  some  further  preliminary  mat-  logically  on  tlie  meaiiiiig  of  potimiat 

ter.  he  goes  through  the  different  titles  "  which,"  says  he,   "  is  BO  other  than 

of  honour   severally,   beginning    wilh  pM^ipottfiu,  and  can  only  be  of  things 

that   of  priace,   and  then   passing   lo  whereof  there  is  entry."     How  plainly 

(j«A«.    Under  theseheads  thereismui^  we  perceive,  in  this  aa  in  atbouaand 

learning  upon  the  dutchies  of  Com-  instances  of  Lord  Cakt't  undisputed 

trail  and  LancasI^,  and  the  earldom  writings,  the  tendency  of  tiie  learned  of 

of  Chester.     Under  the  head  of  emi,  those  days  to  pass  over  tbe  obvious  and 

and  between  that  and  viscotint,  he  the  true  derivation,  in^mder  to  get  at 
enters  largely  into  the  law  regarding  gome  elymon  of  a  famafiij  and  far- 
noltles,  and  spedally  the  subject  ofKon-  fetched  kind,  which  mar  serve  the  pur- 
diilum  magnatum.  In  the  course  of  pose  of  tkis  ari^'utneot :  Can  any  ona 
this  discuswon  he  breaks  forth  into  a  doubt  that  possedm  comes  from  pMM 
vehement  invective  against  libels,  tedertf 

-There  w   iinotiier  foitle  imddle  that  He  next    discusses 'the   "Privilegca 

arnseth  from  the  same  corrupt  quag-  incident  to  the  NobiliW,  according  to 
mire,  and  distilleth  out  of  a  beasteC-  the  Laws  of  England.''  Of  these,  trial 
nesse  infected  with  malice  and  envie,  by  peers  is  the  first ;  and  under  this 
but  is  devised  and  practised  by  another  head  he  lays  it  down  that  bishops  tuive 
means  than  the  former,  which  is  by  not  this  privilege.  "  because  they  can- 
ht>elhng,- genarsl  slandering,  and  d^  not  try,  and  trial  ii  mutual ;"  a  oictuni 
&ming  of  another ;  for  this  .backbiter  toiv  tmce  overruled, 
doetb  not  by  wordes  harme  his  adver>        Exemption  from   attendance  upon 
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the  leet  and  touni  is  the  n«xt  priTikge 
handled  by  him  ;  ajid  then  the  ri^  ol 
having  chftplftins.  Then  followi  the 
privilege  they  hare  in  equity  lUita, 
happily  abridged  br  one  of  Sir  Samud 
Romdly'i  acta.  Tnii  aubject  it  closed 
with  a  discussion  of  the  ease  "  whete- 
in  a  lord  of  pvliamenl  hath  noe  pri- 
■TikRC." 

The  title  of  Baron  is  an  important 
and  an  ample  one. — ^Xhe  author  Ireati 
it  under  three  heads,  Barony  by  Te- 


curious,  and  l>eing  upon  a  ch^er  of 
the  law  mm  become  neartj  obaolele^  it 
possesses  peculiar  interest,  as  contain- 
ing the  doctrine  in  accqrtation  among 
lawyers,  in  the  time  when  that  aubjed 
was  more  fiuniliariy  koonn.  The  «!• 
'  thor  gives  a  great  number  of  instances 
of  Baroniea  by  Tenure;  tncinE  tba 
descent  or  transmission  of  each  in 
such  a  line  as  showed  the  peculiarity 
of  Die  territDrial  holding,  and  giv- 
im;  tabular  schemes  of  the  persons 
taking  a  passed  one.  He  then  laya 
doivn  certain  canons  respecting  sucii 
honours,  restricting  exceedingly  the 
powers  of  the  owners  of  the  lerriloiy 
and  castle,  once  ttte  descent  of  the 
bai'ony. 

Vnder  the  head  of  Baron  by  Patent, 
he  discusses  a  subtle  question  ;  "  If  a 
nobleman  and  his  heirs  hare  for  along 
time  beai  called  to  parliament,  and  be 
barons  by  tenure  or  by  writ,  and  Iwre 
had  in  regui  1hert«f  a  place  certain 
in  parliament ;  if  .afterwards  the  same 
be  created  a  baron  of  that  baarooy, 
and  ly  the  same  name,  by  letters  pai- 
tent ;  whether  shall  he  and  his  hein 
retain  his  oulde  [dace  in  parliament 
which  he  had  aocoiding  to  the  fomer 
dignity ;  or  whettter  slwuld  he  lose  his 
oulde  place,  and  take  a  nnr  accradingv 
to  Uie  tyme  of  his  seoonde  ondie  ?**  .  | 

There  fdlowa  a  oonduding  diseus- 
siou  on  "  nobilitie  or  ladea  in  reputa- 
cion  onelie."  "  Under  this  head  w« 
have  treated,  the  sutgeot  ofcourte^  and 
forein  ladies — noltle  women — the  post- 
nati  of  Scotland— end  tadiei  ' 
tatioo." 


It  is  certain  that  Una  mamuemk  {■ 
wdl  worthy  of  the  attntioa  gf  &• 
learned ;  and  we  rentnre  to  boae  Aat 


Mr.  Coke  will  penait  it  to  bapi 


lifbof  SirEdwaidCok^udAtcncs 
during  wlucfa  he  flooiiriM^   My  bl 

gtihered  from  the  faDnriig  inAi>— 
mafrflut  JWti-iM,  art.  attt  wka«taa» 


€!^tmFm}g 


lri*U  or  Emtt  ni 
, „.    . jdwiU  UwpBwJ** 

t Jot,  and  At  roiuiljr  of  Sir  TligiMii  OrafMrj.     S«« 
•>!«   [kt   fin)  nlume  Df  »1r.  PhilU|^>  fiwUnf 

"  CuIlRlian  af  l)H  mqtt  ninulubU  SlMa  Ttiak.' ^ 

J.ayf,  SM'C  ITorAin. 

Ra^cr  Ctiki'i  JUfcIiin  of  lk«  Caarl  ud  Suie  ^   i 
KurUurl, 
SeitaMi  of  Ajiin  *r  SIoM.  ia  Uh  Hfini  «(    ' 

(chwllTjImai  OMDrignul  p>pn*  s(  A*  HjthLB   ' 
nunribli  dir  lUlpk  filavoad.  K«..  wiiliw  <a>  < 
iK(  |niad|«l  i<«ni»ts  of  Suia.  (StbU.  lUia,  ITM 

KPfrrBmnl  in  iMWn  o(  illuIiMi  pw— »  Md  R* 


irirna  of  Kind  Hntr  VI 


-  Kingt— _  . 

.1  imblb  Blliin.  M  m*  On  !■  aiiniai^ 

'-''-  nUHlnL  (fulioO  ' 

iBBii.iag  •  STrt*-'  '•— 


iHlfniiuitr<iDn(i(urltjiBnitiUK>lUiil.tiBai  uid 
iea:li  at  K»,  Jimw.  ItIS,  k,  ih*  aiCMkb  rf  KikJ 

RuAnrU-tBMiiiiinlAiatMIWH  Afprtnu 

■»jM  ar  >w>,iMi(kl]riii«l*n  A(l»,n^r 

y  !f.T  bI  Kins  ;*aia,  aw.  ICIK.  maJ  •■diM^ 
>lih  >-Far  of  Kuii  CkiAik  ■»«  te».  (7  n£- 

TVtUI*  a(  Sir  ninA 
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nary  lliictorr,  ud  Chr  JmnMa  «(  IM  II.IBH 

ttij)  iTlnii  lo  the  Mocanion  umltuDi-l  ■■ 
L :  ind  [h>  fit.1  •siBot  of  Utli*lU«->  CAci 
ml  Uab-Tf  of  )iiifl»d  will  alB  U  IgnBd  w 
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THE 

LIFE  Ot!'  LORD  SOMERS. 

Jomr  SoxsM  was  born  at  Worcester,  man,'  that  he  fired  a  pistol  abo?e  his 

in  an  ancient  house  called  the  White  head,  the  ball  lodinng  in  the  soundinic* 

Ladies,  which,  as  its  name  seems  to  l)oard  of  the  pulpit.     Soon  after  the 

import,  had  formerly  been  part  of  a  battle  of  Worcester,  he  resigned  his 

monastery  or  convent.    The  exact  date  commission  and  returned  to  the  practice 

of  his  birth  cannot  l)e  ascertained,  as  of  his  profession ;  but  at  the  Restora- 

the  parish  registers  at  Worcester,  during  tion,  he  thou&;ht  it  prudent  to  procure  a 

the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  general  pardon  of  all  offences  which  he 

his  Parliament,  were  either  lost,  or  so  might  have  committed  while  serving  in 

inaccurately  kept  as  not  to  furnish  any  the  republican  arm?.     He  died  in  Ja- 

authentic  information.    It  appears  pro-  nuarv  1681-2  ;  and  his  monument,  upon 

bable,  however,  from  several  concurring  which  is  eni^raved  a  Latin  inscription 

accounts,  that  he  was  lx>m  about  the  written  bv  his  son,  is  still  to  be  seen  in 

year  1650.    Dean  Swift,  who  wss  at  the  church  at  Sevemstoke. 

first  the  flatterer,  and  afterwards  the  Of  the  early  education  of  Somers  we 

virulent  calumniator,  of  Somert,  says  have  only  a  meai^re  and  unsatisfactory 

that  he  was  sprung  '  firom  the  dregs  of  account.    The  house  called  the  White 

the  people,'  and  tributes  the  reserve  Ladies,  in  which  he  was  bom,  vras  oc- 

of  hts  character  to  his  consciousness  of  cupied  by  a  Mr.  Blurton,  an  eminent 

his  low  and  base  origin.     It  is,  per-  clothier  of  Worcester,  who  had  married 

haps,  scarcely  worth  while  to  refute  so  his  father's  sister.    This  lady  having  no 

wretched  a  calumnv ;  but  as  a  matter  son  of  her  own,  adopted  young  Somera 

of  fact  it  should  be  stated  that   the  from  his  birth,  and  brought  tiim  up  in 

familyof  Somers  was  respectable,  though  her  own  house,  which  h^  always  con* 

not  wealthy,  and  had  for  several  generar  sidered  as  his  home  till  he  went  to  the 

tions  been  possessed  of  an  estate  at  university.     He  appears  to  have  spent 

Clifton,  in  the  parish  of  Sevemstoke  in  some  years  in  the  Collet-school  at 

Gloucestershire.     Admiral  Sir  George  Worcester,  which  before  his  time*  had 

Somers* — who  was  deputy  governor  of  attained  a  high  character  for  classical 

Virginia,  and  in  1610  was  shipwreck^  education  under  the  superintendence  oC 

on  the  Bermudas,  and  afterwards  died  Dr.  Bright,  a  clergyman  of  great  learo- 

there,  leaving  his  name  to  that  cluster  of  ing  and  eminence.     At   this   school, 

islands — is  said  by  Horace  Walpolet  to  Dr.  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  *  Hudi- 

have  heen  a  member  of  the  same  fnmily.  bras,*  and  Chief  Justice  Vaughant,  alto 

The  father  of  Somers  was  an  attomey  received  the  first  rudiments   of  their 

in  respectable  practice  at  Worcester;  in  education.    At  a  subsequent  period,  we 

the  civil  vrara  he  l)eeaiiie   a  seaious  find  him  at  a  private  school  at  Walsall* 

Parliamentarian,    and    commanded    a  in  Staffordshire.    He  is  described  bv  a 

troop  in  CromweU^s  army.    The  inde-  schoolfellow  as  being  then   '  a  weakly 

cent  outrages  commonlf  practised  in  boy,  wearing  a  black  cap,  and  never  so 

the  churches  by  Cromwell* s  troopers,  much  as  looking  out  when  the  other 

are  reported  in  most  of  the  histories  of  boys  were  at  play  {.*    He  seems,  indeed, 

those  unsettled  times ;  and  it  is  related  to  have  l>een  a  remarkably  reserved  and 

of  old  Mr.  Somers,  that  when  attending  '  sober-btooded  l>oy.*    At  a  somewhat 

divine  service  in  the  church  of  Severn-  later  period.  Sir  Francis  Winnington 

stoke,  he  was  so  exasperated  at  the ;: ^ 

royalist  doctruw.  ddiveml  by  the  clergy-  ^J}^^  ^^^SS.'w-^ThiSiS'b^^^.^J^fl 

upU  of  Dr.  Brlfht,  ud  crtn  ■•  luiTinc  boarded  la 


•  It  aDDetrt  from  tiM  Coamoiu*  JoornaU,  tkat  bit  hooaa :  ragardlcM  of  Um  Machroalun,  that  Or. 

a  Sir  Gcor^Soncn  was,  in  lOM.  a  Mtmbcr  ofPaf  Brtcbtdlad  la  1C86,  wad  that  Somera  »aa  bora  fai 

liamaatfor  LjiM  Bn^la  Dortctahira:  tUf  WM  16M.                        ^    ^.   w.  «      _ 

BO  doabi  UMakaa  Mffm.  f  Saabia  Uflt.  prateadtobto  R«Porto. 

t  Caulocotof  Royal  and  NobUAvtlMffS»  t  Sssrvdl  ABacdoMa,voLU.p.ni. 


2  LIFE  OP  LORD  SOMBRS. 

saysof  Tilm,  'that,  by  the  exactness  of  Jn  1674,  Somew  wfts  entered  as  a 
his  knowledge  and  behaviour,  he  dis-  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
couraired  liis  father,  and  all  the  young:    being  then  about  twenty-three  years  of 


of  his  leaving  school  until  he  \vent  to  ries  could  perceive  tew  indications  of 

the    university  in   1675,  is  unknown,  those  splendid  talents  which  afterwards 

It  has  been  suggested  that  he  was  em-  raised  him  to  such  extraordinary  emi- 

ployed  for  several  years  in  his  father  s  nence.    His  college  exercises,  some  of 

office,  who  designed  him  for  his  own  which  are  still  ex^nt«  are  saidl  ^.  ^ve 

department  of  the  profession  of  the  law.  been  in  no  respect  re^arlMrfiIi| ^  9fia)M 

There  is  no  positive  evidence  of  this  quitted  the  university  witboiU  ae(^^iriDg 

circumstance,  though  the  conjecture  is  any  academical  hoiiours  bcq^ond  taking 

by  no  means  improbable.    It  cannot,  his  bachelor*s  degree.    It  is  prpb^e 

however,  be  doubted,  that  during  this  that  he  came  to  LondoQf  froQ  tin^e  to 

important  period  of  his  life  he  acquired  time,  for  the  purpose  o£  ifKepHV  his 

those  habits  of  regular  and  well-directed  terms  for  the  bar,  while  hie.  pcrioanent 

industry  which  were  afterwards  invalu-  residence  was    at   Oxford.    Hie  fpl- 

able  to  him ;  and,  b>[  the  diligent  study  lowing  anecdote  is  rela^  ifl^  a  qae- 

of  history  and  constitutional  law,  laid  moir  published  sooii  %|A^  hif  49a^h. 

the  founcfation  for  that  mass  of  learning  *  Mr.  8omers*s  fa^Mr/  says  tW*  Vip* 

and  accomplishments  which  eventually  njrmous  biogru>hcir»  *mnd  to  fir^uent 

rendered  him  the  ornament  of  his  pro-  the  terms  in  London*  an(dlt  in  bis  way 

fes*<ion,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  from  Worcester,  was  wont  ^  ifM^^  ^¥ 

lived.     About    this   time    he  (ormed  korse  at  the  George  a^  Ac^o^  w^ne  he 

several  connexions,  which   had  great  often  made  mention  oC  yM  taM^  son 

influence  upon  hLs  subsequent  success  he  had  at  the  Temple;    C9J^$|el»  who 

in  life.     The  estates  of   the  Earl  of  kept  the  inn,  bearii^  hiq^  t!^j|aige  so 

Shrewsbury  w^ere  managed  by  Somers's  much  in  praise  of  his  abn,  to  iRompU- 

father;  and  as  that  young  nobleman  ment  the  old  gentlemai^  ^'^''!^  ""Wby 

had  no  convenient  residence  of  his  own  won*t  you  let  us  see  Ufflb  V^^**    Tb* 

in  Worcestershire,  he  spent  much  of  his  father,  to   oblige  his  pufty  la^^^pn^ 

time  at  Worcester,  and  formed  an  inti-  desired  the  young  gentlamra  to  ae^om- 

mate  friendship    and   familiarity  with  pany  him  so  far  on  his  ^V  VflOiia ;  and 

Somers.    About  the  same  time  he  was  being  come  to  tlM  Gecngep  toi>k  ths 

also  fortunate  enough  to  be  favourably  landlord  aside,  and  iud»''lVay4^j|oqght 

noticed    by   Sir    Francis  Wiiuiington,  him,  Cobbet,  but  you  mi^t  ^  t^Htto 

then  a  distinguished  practitioner  at  the  liim  as  you  do  to  me;  k^  wuL  no(  w^ 

English  bar,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  such  felk)ws  as  yon  in  U^i  Qpmpaiur**" 
under  obligations  to  his  father  for  his        Mr.  Somers  wai  calM  ID  ^  w  In 

active  services  in  promoting  his  election  1676*,  by  the  Society  pf  Um  Middb 

as  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  Temple,  but  he  continiie4  Iwi  raweaQi 

of  Worcester.    Winnington  is  described  at  the  university  lor  msmA  jain  after* 

by  Burnet i*  as  a  lawyer,  who  had '  risen  wards,  and  did  not  raniita  tl^  IrfrndoQ 

from  small  beginnings,   and  from  as  until  the  year  1682.  IvliNU  upon  Idtf 

small  a  proportion  of  learning  in  his  pro-  father*s  death,  be  snoQe^Aed  tq^the  pi- 

fession,  in  which  he  was  rather  bold  and  temal  estate  at  SeYemstok?.  inrhioh  «H 

ready,  than  able.*    It  is  natural  to  sup-  worth  about  300&  peiir  annual*    puiflf 

pose  that  such  a  man,feeling  his  own  defi-  this  period,  he  bad  the  advantage  « 

ciencies,  would  readily  perceive  with  what  being  introducedt  by  the  9arlq(  Btoafi      ' 

advantage  he  might  employ  the  talents  bury  and  Sir  Franeia  lYinj|^rag|UH^  to 

and  industry  of  such  a  youn^  man  as  So-  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Wittiaai  JoMa 

mers  in  assisting  him  both  m  Westmin-  Algernon  8id(My»  an^  levend  <Hhfr  ^ 

stcr-hall  and  in  parliament.    It  was  pro-  tinguished  opponents  of  the  arfailii^f 

bably  with  this  intention  that  Sir  Francis  measures  of  the  eonrt     it  hA  bim 

Winnington  advised  him  to  go  to  the  observed,  with  much  feaaoiw  ^.IkatVi 

university,  and  to  prosecute  his  studies  '- 

with  a  view  to  being  called  to  the  bar.         •  ^rcm  iht  bookt  wtihm     Ufa 


peart  thit  Somen  ^rm  iM 
Mth, 


1669 1  eiUlcd  to^^*^* 

*  SewardVAnecdotes,Tol.U.p.ll4.'  the  bench  May  lOth,  ^      _       

3uni«t*v  Own  Titncf ,  toL  L  p.  440,  polntacM  M  tolMlei         ..   1^  ^»  39%  *" 


hi^  90I  bf^  ftni  Mr.  Somen's  poUtioaJ  partljr  ascribed  to  Somen  ^  Burnet  tayn 

eminexiohs  wilph  Lord  Shaftesbtiry,  Sir  that  it  was  *  oriffinallv  penned  ^  Alger- 

Wflliai^  Jones,*  lii^d  ofhef  ffreat  leaders  non  Sidney,  butlhal  a  new  draught  was 

of  tfie;  6pppi3fi9H  to  the  court  of  king  made  by  Somers,  whicli  was  comoted 

Chides  if.,  he  very  probably  had  neve¥  by  Sir  William  Jones  ♦.' 

attained  ^hoae  honow9  l^hich  he  de-  TJpon  occasion  of  the  attempt  of  the 

sQTrecT  and  beean^  to'  wdl  */    At  this  court  part j^  in  168 1^ — ^by  the  illegal  exa- 


cOTstmft>nar  nistiotyi  *  His  first  ac*  treason  against  the  Earlot^Shaltesba^, 
knowle^ged'work  yn^  t^e  report  of  aQ  the  failiirrof  which  exasperated  the  pro- 
eleefion  ea^»  and  is  entitled  '  The  me-  Jieetors  of  it  beyond  measure,  Mr.  Somen 
Bioralble  Case  bf  Beniil  0,Mq^>  ^s^t  ^"^rote  his  celebrated  trUct,  ehtitied  '  The 
tried  at  the  A'ssi^  in  Surrey, ^ulV^Otf^  Security  of  Englishmen*s  Lives^  or  the 
1681,  toue'hing  his  election  at  HUsle-  TVust,  jPowei'/'tod  Duty  of  the  Grand 
mere,  in  Surrey.*  His  next  pefbrmanee  «Airie!(  of  Eingland  explained.*  This 
was  'A  Brief  History  of  tlieSuccesinbn,  work 'was  atti^uted  by  some  to  Sir 
colle<^ed  out  of  the' Records  ai\d  the  William  Jones.  Bishop  9urnel  says,  *  It 
most  authentic  Historians.*  This  wor&  pass^  as  writ  by  Lord  IsM',  though  I 
was  written  at  the  time  ^^hen  fl^e  prb^  enderstOOd  afterWards  It  was  writ  by 
posal  to  bring  m  a  bill  to  exclude  James  Somers,  who  Was  mi!ich  esteemed  and 
Duke  of  York,  aftefwards'  James  Il.i  often  ▼isitecl  by  Lord  Essex,  and  who 
from  the  succession  to  the  crown '6f  trusted  himself  fo  him,  and'^ho  writ  the 
Eni^land,  occupi^  rniitersa!!  attention,  best  papera  that  oa.me  out  \n  that  tiinew" 
and  excited  the  moi^'thr^  interest  Inlater  times,  this  work^  has  been  uni^ 
Somers*s  political  friends,  Vhe  Barlt'df  terajSlIy  ascribed  to*  Somen;  and  the 
Essex  and  Shaftesbniry  ih  Ihe^  House  of  &cVof  this  treatise,  as  wefl  as  the  'Just 
Lords,  and  Sir  IVahcis  Winnington  and  aAd  Modest  Vindication,* '  being  corn- 
Sir  William  Jones  iii  the  lK>wer  Hbtise^  v^nkd  by  him,  seems  confimied  by  Lord 
warmly  supported  the  USti  'of  'exdiuslon,  Hardwicke^s  assertfon,  that  he  bad  seen 
in  opposition  to  the  whemeproposed  1^  the  rough'  draughts  of  both  of  them  in 
the  more  moderate  plurty,  knd  approved  Lord  Somenli  nandwriting  amongst  the 
by  the  king,  for  a  'statutory  lidiitation  manuscripts  which  were  destroyed  bf 
and  restriction  of  the  exera»e  of  fl^  ftre  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1752i 
regal  functions  in  ease  tbe'er6wh  should  With  reference  to  Somers*s  conduct  in 
descend  to  the  Duke  of  Yoittf.*'  The  the  publication  of  these  excellent  con* 
object  of  Somers's  tract  was 'td  exhibit  sfitutionat  treatises  upon  the  passing 
the  principles  upon  which  the  parlia-  politics  of  the  day,  Mr.  Dunhinff,  in  his 
ment  of  EtWfaind lias  aiithontyto  alter,  'Letter  on  Libels,  General  Warrants^ 
restrain,  ana  qualifjf  the  night  of  'sub-  8ca,*  makes  the  following  just  obserra* 
cession  to  the  crown ;  and  he  phuses  the  tion : '  F\ew  men,'  says  he,  *know  much  of 
historical  arguments  in  suppcvt  of  thii  the  nature  of  polity;  and  of  them,  all  do 
proposition  m  a  forcible  and  conyineing  not  suflkiently  attend  to  the  ooiiduct  of 
light  Indeed,  though  it  iolfight  be  dS*  administration  to  observe  when  slight  in* 
ficult  to  justify  such  a  proMsition  by  novations  are  made  in  the  laws  or  in 
abstract  reasoning  upon  the  theorV  their  administration  :  and  of  those  who 
of  the  British  constitution^  it  has  l)eeii  do,  very  few  indeed  have  that  degree  of 
so  repeatedly  acted'  upon  in  several  understanding  which  enables  them  to 
periods  of  dor  huBtory,  that  even*- in  judge  sound^  Of  tlie  consequences  6f 
the  time  of  Chari^  iI.  the  practicfe'  such  alterations  with  respect  to  their 
had,  as  Somers  jus^y  eontended,  to  all  liberties  in  general  Agam,  of  these^  very 
intents  and  purposes,  sanctioned  aiid  few--notmere  than  one;  perhaps^has 
estalAished  the  principle.  An  excellent  activity,  resolution,  aiid'  public  spirit 
tract,  upon  the  siame  sobjc^,  ehtitied  enoitgh  to  publish  his  thoughts,  as  Mr. 
'  A  just  and  m'bdest  Vindication  of  the  Somers  did,  coneeMirtr  what  was  going 
two  last  Biriiaments,*  appeared  stiortjy  forward,  in  order  td  uarm  (like  a  good 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Oxford  par-  dtisen)  the  rest  of  his  felkm-subjects.* 
Uament  in  Mtfdi,  16Sl,  which  bas'lx^  Dnrmg  his  nJudenee  at  Oxford  Somers 
-:— : — '"•  ■    ••'^     y   :;'  vrat ttotlnaftenttve  tb  poUte literaturei; 

a  2 


LIPB  0?  LOSS  BOUB 


iM  mfaliibad  m.  truuUtiAii  of  lome  of 
Ond's  E^rttet  into  Kng^nnc,  wtucli, 
while  it  ibon  that  h«  oonld.timer  hsn 
ftttained  m  <liitiiif[niihed  ft  |~ 
po«ti,  u  he  mflKiwds'nUed  among 
lawTen  and  rtalmiwii,  ii  jst  br  no 


traatlafimii  from  Ond,  and  a 
of  Flatardi'a  lifB  of  Aldbiad  -n 
theonljpnbUahedproobof  hi>^  al 
itudiei  at  Oxibtd. 

Id  the  year  lUl  ha  i  to  Lon- 

don,  and  imnMdiatriy  o  an 

J u.       i«  of 


MM.iora 

u-wrlbeoitj 

bj  of  baing 


law,  which  al  that  tniw ' 
ai  the  I  waT  of  tht  1 
In  168;i        I  at 

to  Sir  h        »   nut 
fence  to  (ui       wrtauL  uu 
tion,   inititu 
Shute,  wilh  m         uu 
liot  at  Iha  electi<      J  al 
of  London;  anu  »  ii  t 
lamailtcd.  that  Hr.  Hi 
lord  ehief  JiHtiee,  waa  i  with 

hitnin  thatdeteiee*.  i  ut  uwUo- 
craphm  itatat.  that,  in  iha  rnpi  of 
Jamei  II..  hie  praetioe  prodttced  700L 
a  year.  In  thoM  daj>  toia  wouU  han 
beim  a  vety  kigo  meoaa  for  a  aomaoa 
lawyer  of  fln  jean'  atanding.  It  may 
reaaonably  be  doubted  wbethv  thi«  ao- 
eount  of  the  extent  of  hii  practice  at  the 
bar  11  not  coaaidnaUy  exaggerated; 
hii  name  doee  not  <woe  q>pear  in  the 
Reporti  ofthat  period.  uoeptinK  in  Iho 
oaae  of  Filkington  and  Shale  Move  al- 
luded to;  and  itjia  clear,  fhim  the  ob- 
jection afterwardi  made  to  hie  bring 
retained  on  the  trial  of  the  Seren  Bi- 
■hopi,  that  he  wee  not  then  diitin- 
evuhed  bjr  any  great  dwrae  of  profa- 
aional  cmmence,  thoogh  nil  mnits  aa 
a  political  writer  mu>t  luiTe  been  geoer 
relly  known  and  appreoialed.  Bneh, 
however,  wai'the  ctaaraeter  for  rewarah 
and  induatiy  whioh  be  bad  attuned 
within  a  very  hw  yeara  from  the  com- 
meooemeot  of  hie  pofeiMODal  career, 
that,  on  (he  trial  of  tne  Seven  Biihopa  in 
1688^  he  wai  inbroduced  ai  cooniel  into 
that  momentooeeanae.at  the  oweae  and 
peremptoiy  reoommendatioiioVoUezfen, 
one  of  the  grealut  lawyer*  of  rhat  day. 
The  tnmaelioD  from  which  Ibia  oe- 
lebrated  trial  arote  ia  ao  generally  and  fa- 


of  (be 


remind  the  reader  of  the  general  oulline 

nt   (ha  niwninataiuH       In   April,  1(87, 

^  '  'Dedaiiuion 


HtOftUid^*' 

ltoba*«lad 

v'Mnlltaitr«f 
siaioe.  waa  to  enable  ttMidagto 

in     duce  Roman  catholics  into  emoen 
□i  influence  and  iraportuice  in  the  state, 
which  they  hwl  been  excluded  by 
>»E    igoroui  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and 
1 1,    For  (hi9  purpose  he  declared 
he  had  suspended  all  penal   and 
B.        linary  laws  in  matters  of  religion. 
I.  ,    s  obvious  Ihat,  by  this  declaration, 
the  tiiD^,  in  foct,  assumed  the  power  of 
0  ulely  dispensing  with  acts  of  par- 
nt  by  hit  own  authority;  for  (he 
niion  of  laws  at  the  will  of  the 
crown,  without  any  limilolion  of  time, 
I         s  in  no  material  respect  from  the 
t  ■     I  repeal   or  abroi;ation   o£  them. 
'       i;ing  ordered  the  declaration  to  5e 
[juulicly  read  in  all  churches  on  two  se- 
veral Sundays,  during  Ihe  time  of  divine 
senioe.    The archhiihop  of  Canterbury 
and  six  bishops  presented  a  petition  Id 
the  king,  prayintr,  in  firm  but  respeclfut 
1         age,  Ihat  the  clergy  might  be  ex^ 
t^..^  from  the  perfonnance  of  this  ob- 
noxioui  duty.    The  king  and  the  pap. 
tisans  of  the  court  were    highly  exaipe- 
rated  ;  the  bishops  were  siiminoned  be- 
fore the  privy  council,  and,  upon  their 
Tefusal  to  make  an  apologv  or  tubnii»- 
siun,  an  rr  npMo  information  was  tiled 
in  the  court  of  kings  bench,  chareiug 
t         with  publishing  a  ledilious  libel 
st  the  king  and  the  government  by 
(iresentation  of  Ihe  petition.     The 
K  of  Ihe  defendants,  the  pergonal  io- 
iciest    of  the  king  in   the  question   at 

e.  Ihe  general  expectation  excited  ^ 
uv  1  is  confiict  amongst  all  classes  of  1 
(  uiople,  and,  above  all,  Ihe  event  of  > 
t  roseculion,  which  was  one  of  the 
iir  ipal  means  of  driving  James  from 
I  iirone  and  kingdom,  and  of  inlro* 
ui  5  the  revolulion,  render  the  trial 
oi  uic  Seven  Bishops  one  ofthe  most  im- 
1  tant  judicial  proceedings  that  ever 
I  red  in  Westminslet-Uall.  It  was 
irifling  testimony,  therefore,  to  Ibe 
■  estimation  in  which  Somen  wai 
l-.v...  oy  experienced  judges  of  fntn- 
bionul  merit,  that  he  should  beexsmilr 
selected  by  Ihe  counsel  for  Ihe  Arhnd' 
ants  (o  bear  a  part  in  the  defence.  We 
ar"  Id  that  upon  the  6mt  lufgesCiat 
ol  1 1  siion  WB«  mad* 

loE  him  aa  too 

bnl  old 


UFE  OF  LORD  SOBfERS.  $ 

otheTt  representing  him  at  the  man  who  the  throne  had  therelqr  become  vacant  V 
frookl  take  most  pains,  and  fi^o  deepest  Mr.  Soroers  was  one  of  the  managerg 
into  all  that  depended  on  precedents  for  the  commons,  and  spoke  at  great 
and  reoords*.*  How  far  the  leading  leni^h,  and  with  much  leaniing»  in  sup* 
eounael  for  the  bishops  were  indebted  to  port  of  the  original  resolution,  against 
the  hMluStry  and  research  of  Somers  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  lords, 
for  the  extent  of  learning:  displayed  in  This  resolution  having  been  ultimately 
their  admirable  arguments  on  that  oc-  adopted  by  both  houses  of  parliament, 
easion,  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  his  and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
own  speech,  as  reported  in  the  State  having  been  declared  ICing  and  Queen 
Trials,  contains  a  summary  of  the  con-  of  England,  a  committee  was  appomtedt 
stitutional  reasons  against  the  existence  of  which  Somers  was  a  member,  '  to 
of  a  dispensing  power  in  the  king,  ex-  bring  in  general  heads  of  such  things  as 
pressed  m  dear  and  unaffected  language,  were  absolutely  necessary  to  be  con- 
and  applied  with  peculiar  skill  and  sidered  for  the  better  securing  the  pro- 
judgment  to  the  defence  of  his  clients,  testant  religion,  the  laws  of  the  land. 
His  argumentwas  particularly  applauded  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.*  The 
by  the  audience ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  report  of  this  committee,  which  was  a 
that  he  owed  his  future  fortune,  in  great  most  elaborate  performance,  having 
measure,  to  the  character  he  gained  in  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a 
this  trial.  second  committee,  of  which  Somers  was 
The  intimate  connexion  of  Somers  chairman,  and  connected  with  resoliH 
witb  the  leaders  of  that  political  party  tions  passed  in  the  house  of  lords, 
by  whom  the  revolution  was  effected,  formed  the  substance  of  the  declaration 
and,  in  particular,  with  his  eariy  friend  of  rights  which  was  afterwards  assented 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  leaves  little  room  for  to  by  the  king  and  queen  and  lx)lh 
doubt  that  he  was  actively  employed  in  houses  of  parliament,  and  thus  solemnly 
devising  the  means  by  which  that  im-  acknowledged  as  the  basis  of  the  ooniti- 
portant  event  was  brought  about    It  is  tution. 

said  by  Addison  f,  that  '  as  he  was  ad-  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  pre- 

mitted  into  the  secret  and  most  retired  cision  the  particular,  services  rendered 

thoughts  and  councils  of  hb  royal  mas-  by  Somers  in  the  accomplishment  of 

ter  King  William,  a  great  share  in  the    _^ 

plan  ^of  the  protestant  succession  was 

«niT.r«n,  "cribrt  to  him.-    Immedi.  u:u'r.V'.£r5l2r;,n.-.'^'U!fpaS'A 

ately  upon  the  flight  of  James  II.,  the  dtecuMlon  in  vtrr  MrlytlmM.    AlMr  Klac  John 

Prince  of  Orange,  by  the  advice  of  the  i»«i  ra^jtctod  Um  UBcdam  of  KagUod  to  the  Popc. 

•^.«.^««»» ^hjJsi^r  i.rfuiM  ^m^A  ^^^^^  Uiob»roii»dtteniilneiaMrttliowroMWMT»cam. 

temporsry  assembly  of  lords  and  com-  ^^d  offend  Uie  «uwn  to  l*w1s  of  France.  Tbo 

mons,   which   he  had  convened  as  the  truisae*^^^.  Va  tliao   related   in  Matthew  Paria, 

moat  nmnpr  r^nrMjaitatiAii     ^-^  ^'AaatiU  V'  SSS:— '  Rex  rapradictae,  pneter  aeeenanm  naf- 

mon  proper  represenianon              people  i;^^^  .uorum.  r^um  Angliie  Domino  Papee  can. 

in  the  emergency   of  the   time,    issued  tnltteteccleelM  Roman*, utltemm  mod  rtdperet 

circular  letters  to  the  officers  m  the  se-  •«»•*•  tenendum  sob  annuo  tribnto  nlUa  mn^ 

vera!  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  .ueul  dare  non  potolt^potalt  taaen  dMttereean. 

England,  to  whom  writs  'were  usually  Omm  euUm  cam  mlf  na^lt,  Rcz  eaea  dcaUt,  et 

sent   for    callinir  parliaments,  direct-  'f»**^°  •*?5 '"^l?^^  ^!2"?.*^J£^"^ 

•         4i!         *'~»«"B    4WM*i««wi^,    uii^i  tine  baronlboeordlnarl  non  debaltj  nadebaroaea 

ing   them  to  summon  a  parliamentary  clefemntDomlnnmLadoTicninratloneiizorlatnM, 

convention.      On  this  occasion.    Mr.  ^^'S^i^^*^*'^^^^^^^:^^'"^ 

fiA.M^>..     »t^  u^A  M»».^  — *  ;«  •L^.i:.  »^*»««  fr*trlbn«  et  aororiboa  regie  Anf^ie  Tirena 

Somers,    who  had  never  sat  inparba-  fait.*  CTbe  above-named  irtnf.wlthoot^aeeent  of 

ment,  was  relumed  as  a  representative  hla  noblea,  beatoved  tli«  kingdom  ofKn^aad  npon 

by^hi.  n^.  city  of  Wprceter.    We  SS.*?;  Siff 'Si^lt'tSrS^'S^M? 

find    him  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  an  annoal  tribute  or  lOOO  marka.    And  altliMitli 

the  long  and  fiiboiious  debates  which  *»«<»"" '»*?^S?L*"***T^iLY?*''?rM'^ 

♦«/*L.  wsU>mm  ;,.  4W**  ^m^^uu,   ^„.^n^;^„  out  the  aaeent  of  tba  barona,  b«  miflit  lay  U  oHdet 

took  place  m  that  assembly,  respecting  ^^^ ..  ^on  aa  ba  bad  reelgned  it,  ke  cMeed  to  ba 

the  settlement  of  the  government.  Upon  king,  and  Iclt  tb«  kliydom  aaeoae  and  wlUiont  a 

ttie  resolulion,  *  that  James  II.,  having  barona  ehoee  the  Lord  Lewla  la  right  of  hla  wife, 

withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  ^^*»^»?^'»H!*^V!!'*^fSJi!ll^!3'ftf  **& 

had  aMeoM  the  govenimentTua  that  J^-^^-^.-y^Si"' *^*  "^^^^  •^ 

: Thaa,inlSll^aawaUaalnlS88»thathiaMwaa 


declared  Tacaat  by  the  abdlcMloa  of  the  king  i 
«KcaiictfiC0iBilaUBIat.,ToLUI,p.SIS»Mtec.     and.  at  both  peiiada,  ralatioMhlp  to  the  abdlcalid 
^^  fittahaldtr.  iaoMichdMmlMill|t«Mitefs  — 


vgievhoao 


It  appears  from    net,   ' 
the  Journals,  that,  during  the  silling  oC    cendant  c 


s  exeat  measure. 


'  with  such  ze&I  and  such  tn  Ks< 
iiithority,  thai  none  wet* 

__ _    1,  there  was  not  a.  single  prepared  to  answn-  it,  so  that  the  Wfl 

commilttiG  apponited  on  any  subject  of  passed  without  more  opposition.    Ttifs 

Donslilulionsl  importance  of  which  he  was  a  threat  service  done  in  a  very  criti- 

wns  not  a  member.    There  was,  per-  cal  time,  and  conlrihuted  not  a  liTll«  to 

hai>»,   no  individual  in    existence  who  raise  Somen's  clmracler^.'     In  the  de- 

waa  at  that  moment  so  well  qualified  as  bates  which   took    place  on   the  bill 

he  was  to  lend  important  aid  in  con-  for  Ihe  exercise  of  the  powers   of  go- 

diicline  his  country  with  saMjlhroueh  vemment  hy  the  uueen  in  the  l<iniC'« 

the  difficullies  and  dangers  of  a  thange  absence,    Somers  also    greatly    disiin- 

of  eovemmeDt.  and  in  pUcing  the  inte-  guished   himxelr   by  his   profound   ao- 

reils  of  the  nation  upon  a  secure  and  quaintance  wiih  precedents,  and  his  ar- 

■olid  foundation.     Fortunate  was  it  for  gument  on  the  eifect  of  a  del^ation  of 

the  people  of  England  and  their  poate-  the  regal  aiithorilyi-, 

ntyth&tlbeservicesoramnnofSomers's  Durintr   the    period   that    Sir    John 

indnslry  and    Battled  principles,  of  his  Somers  filled  theofficc  ofsolicitor^fem- 

aound  const  it ul  ion al  inrormat;on,  and  ral,  it  devolved  upon  him,  in  the  absence 

his  rationalandenlighlened  views  of  the  of  the  attomey-|i;enenil,  to  conduct  tNs 

respective  rightsandduliesotkings  and  prosecution  against  Lord  Preston  for 

■ub;t;cts,  w«re,  at  that  crillcsd  juuclure,  IiiE;h  treason.     Lord  Preston,  who  had 

available  to  his  country;  and  that,  at  the  been  secretary  of  state  to  Jamas  II„  had 

instant ofthe  uceurrenceofthismoment-  joined  with  several  gentlemen  in  an  m- 

bus  revolution,  his  character  was  siiffi-  concerledandunpromi^ingconspiracyla 

oiently  appreciated  and  acknowledged  lo  overthrow  Ihe  government,  and  restore 

render  those  services  fully  effective.  the  exiled  king,  by  the  introduction  of  a 

On  the  91h  of  May,  1689,  Somers  was  French  army  and  a  French  fleet.     " 


oveni^ 
ase  at    , 


debates  which  took  place  in  parliament  had  been  engaged  for  the  purpose  1. 
inthefallowingyeBr,on  theliiUfoctbere-  carrying  some  unknown  j^ersons  td 
coenilion  olthe  kincand  queen,  and  for  France,  a  search  was  made  a(  Grave*- 
end,  and  three  passengers  were  founj 
conceiiled  among  Ihe  ballast  in  thf 
quarter-hatch  of  a  smack  '.  one  of  Ihuab 
persons  proved  to  be  Lord  Preston  ;  A 
seconit  was  Ashlun,  who  had  heU  % 
place  in  the  household  nf  the  tale  uuctn; 
and  the  third  a  gentleman  named  JClhol. 
On  Unit  ''''  livery.  Ash tou  attempted  t4 
throw  some  papers  into  the  sea,  which 
were  recovered,  and  in  them  the  tre»- 
Ronalile  nature  of  their  desi^ii  waa 
clearly  developed.  Lord  Preston  wot 
tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason,  sjt 
the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  I7lh  of  Jaiiuuj 
following,  before  the  lord  cIu«T-JukIio« 
Holt  and  Polltixfen,  and  the  lard-cliitf 
~    '    ■         ■   "    nal-     ThenmnM 

.,.- this  trial,  wliM 

stale  proMCuIioD  lUfc 
had  occurred  since  the  revolution,  ■ 
extremely  interesting.  The  thtn  (c» 
siding  judges  were  individuala  of  Hb 
highest  professional  reputation,  and  ttM 
honour  and  independence  of  their  chlr 
racter  were  so  universally  known  aW 
acknowledged,  as  to  give  exlnuirdiiuiy 


Ib.tde  in  the  parliament  BiaembTed 
13th  c'  FebiWry,  1 680,  adoubt  ws 

Ctedih^lIT^  liooM  df  ocftbBioiiv, 
r  the  tagMHi:>Mi,  aot  nwft , 
mmwd  Iw  tut  *' 
legal    mitiah.     -^-   ._   , 
Somen  igrtnih  dMtKiMtad 

to  fhe  ^MW  WT*^  J"  «,. 
viiichlwwunMiMUuobjeaion.  >IV 
•ud  tw,  'Ait  wfcwtton  VM  not  tt 
legal  {MOUtHin.  ntU  Ik  ilift  'ft  "^ 
p«rli«nait,-aml  «6  Who  Me  mot  mk, 
and  hainlriDAtte'ddik  jMSMbUt^ 
that  pffirliunA|»eMltv^1iighti^ 

BVOf  tw  "law  MpWied  l^ttnjnni^     huil  suu    ruiit:2ii;ii,  una   i 

mefftb^  ttULihnrA.M'tinKJBfe^     boron  Sir  Kobert  AlkynsX. 

■ently retaWto tit Jiiaei i  utiluIniB    ofthe  proceedings  on  this 

money  0dUHtU,nvW,t«liMll1i*A>-    was    the  first  sti 

tae  rf  the  eat*  of  Hwit  pi^ilMiit,  ttrtWh    '    ' 

even  omlhat  vkmmMBMin'ithM^^ 

GtimmaL   fi^dei,  ^  Ibe  temDf^L 

paiteB«atwaBt  auiAmHiam,*  iete- 

boMdble  W /m  1«  tltoft  tt :  10MI  The  V»- 

&dity<tfuaMts  ttunaoiM  aependifbe 

Kttatuim  lafyoMrt ;  <i*rfthe»tt»^wrt 

eoofinnMiMb  tiiia  parRUMft  ViWBt 

centonth—^'  '»»'^^*»'*^™>- 


£IFB  OF  LORD  SOM^tS.  f 

ttilUmty«idiii|:nilyt6theprooeediiig&  Ten,  the  ehief  jitttiee  df  the  eommon 
To  fhQM  1^10  htd  ilritnessed  the  bratal  pleas,  died;  and  Sir  George  Trel^  being 
OOtfheneifc,  the  indeoent  impatience,  and  raised  to  his  oflSoe,  Somers  became 
Hkm  emd  ribtUiy  of  Scroirii^  and  Jef-  attorney-general,  and  in  the  month  of 
ftarie%  in  tiie  stale  trials  of  the  preceding  March  following  was  ajmcinted  Lord 
miKQtr  ft  nlilst  have  bteen  a  new  and  Keeper  of  the  great  seal.  lYhile  he  pre* 
'ilnkiiifr  piofdre  of  the  administration  sided  in  the  court  of  chancery  as  lord 
cl  cnB&^  justice^  to  l)ehokl  Lord  Holt  keeper,  he  delivered  his  <^ebrated  jnd^- 
mild^  and  patiently  eleplaining  to  the  ment  in  the  Bankers*  case,  which  Mr. 
nnd^aCmding  of  a  tomewhat  pertina-  Haigrave  characterizes  as  '  one  of  the 
ciona  imonnr  the  legal  reasons  upon  most  elaborate  arguments  ever  delivered 
wfaiok.  the  court  Mbiilid  hoh  a  copy  of  in  Westminster-hall*.*  It  is  said  that 
the  tttSadiwitxSu  Nor  was  it  a  less  novel  Lord  Somers  expended  several  hundred 
nr  IcH  iatiaCaetoiy.part  <^  the  exhibi-  pounds  in  collecting  lx>ok&  and  pamph* 
lion  to  obmyet on  the  part  of  the  coon-  lets  for  this  argument, 
■el.  for  fibs  oAmn  in  a.  rtate  prosecution;  Comrtstently  with  the  good  sense  and 
a  studied  idMitinettee  from  all  invective  modesty  of  his  character,  it  appears  that; 
or  decfamiation  against  the  prisoner  after  he  received  the  great  8esj,ne  repeats 
and  a  rife;id  adherence  to  an  unvarnished  edly  declined  a  peerage  when  prmed 
statement  of  the  facts  in  support  of  the  upon  him  by  the  king,  declaring  that  he 
charge,  as  (bey  were  about  to  be  proved  had  not  a  sufficient  fortune  to  support  the 
in  evidence.  More  pldpaUe  jcowardice  dignity.  In  a  letter  t  to  him  from  the 
and  injustice  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  con*  Duke  of  Shrewsknny',  dated  May,  1695« 
oeived,  than  an  attempt,  by  exag|B;erated  the  duke  says,  *  I  had  directions  to  have 
statements  or  vituperation,  to  mflame  said  everything  I  could  iina^nne  to  per* 
the  {Missions  and  mndead  the  judgment  simde  you  to  accept  of  a  title,  and  the 
of  a  jury  against  a  delinquent,  who  hat  king  is  really  convinced  that  it  is  for  hia 
not  the  assistaace  of  counsci,  and  who»  service  tblit  yod  should.  I  l)eg  the 
fVom  his  ig^rance  of  the  law,  and  inex-  answer  I  may  have  may  be  a  liill  for  the 
perience  in  courtk  of  justice,  is  litefi!id^  king*s  signmg.  As  for  arguments,  I 
brought  out  to  %lit  without  a  weapon  have  used  all  I  have  already ;  and  l)y. 
agiiinst  an  armed  andpractisedailvtfrsiay;  your  objections,  you  may  give  me  leave 
It  must  l>e  considered  as  a  proof  of  tm  to  tell  you,  you  are  as  partial  and  nn* 
good  taste  of  Somers^  as  well  as  of  the  reasonable,  with  too  much  inodestjr,  u 
enfightened  justioe  of  hit  ioaind,  that  hi  some  are  with  too  much  amlntion.* 
was  the  Urst  English  advoiraCie  who  sit  Notwithstanding  this  friendly  remon* 
the  example  of  moderation  and  j^entle  strance,  he  still  declined  a  peerajsfe  for 
demeanour  towai^  the  accused  m  ttie  several  years;  and  it  was  not  untd  the 
conduct  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  *I  year  1697,  when  appomted  Lord  Chan- 
did  never  tlnnk,*  aaya  he,  in  his  addren  cellor,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
to  the  jniy  in  Lord  Prteton*s  case,  with  the  title  of  Baron  tSomers  of  Eve- 
*  that  it  was  a  part  of  any  wtK>  were  Of  sham.  Upon  this  occasion  the  king 
eounsd  for  the  king  in  cases  of  thift  •  j^ranted  him  an  annuity  of  <109/.,  toge- 
nature,  to  endeavour  to  aggravate  the  ther  with  the  manors  of  Keigate  and 
crime  Of  the  pritottere,  by  going  alMMft  Howleigti,  in  Surrey.  The  acceptance 
to  put  Hdse  cMoon  upon  evidence,  or  to  of  thesegrants  formra  one  of  the  chai|;e8 
felive  it  mora  than  its  doe  weight,  aal  upon  which  he  was  afterwards  un- 
rherefm^  I  ahall  be  iittv  to  forbear  any  peach^  by  the  commons, 
thing  of  that  uatme.  ikttltfainkitniy  In  the  fOiidwing  year  Lord  Somers 
duty  to  give  aoaie  abort  aoeountof  the  snoeeeded  Mr.  Montague,  aiterwarda 
natmns  and  doone  of  the  evidence  to  be  LonI  Hahffst^  as  preskieiit  of  the  Royal 
prodoced  to  ylQM^  wMbh,  consisting  of  Society.  The  partieolar  eireottistancea 
several  kiodte,  it  will  bo  in  some  sort  ne-  which  tedtotl^  4ppofnttt«nt  are  un- 
eessary  to  Opn  ^  that  j^m  m4y  tlie  known;  in  all  nretNibiilly,  iiowever.  hia 
more  detiiy  appnftiend  it,  and  with  eleeCion  lo  an  oiBieiB,  the  dutiM  of  which 
more  ea^feiaike  your  observations  upon  were  entirely  inconsifttiM  with  tiis  jo- 
it.*  H^naea  nMufiy  th«  same  language  dieiel  «nd  politieal  «ngsc[Mnents,  was 
ih  otha  otintfnai  pioe<cntions  nonducted  intended  merdy  «s  l  ooapNvncnt  to  Ma 
by  hiflK  and  on  nil  ooouAoiia  be  fUth*  piMie  obaraoten  Tbe  joudmals  of  tUar 
fully  adheved  to  the  rule  which  he  had >  ■               ii*f 


rifienranli;  aftlioa.  HimMlfkwfaic, and  miMHh 
!,  bqrond  Uw  «lt»gbid  to  whJgprincJpUt.ln  wirim 
Lo  Ibo  Socialy,    m  mbm  dtgne  to  modinte  and  hAm 


XU7>1  Boditr  riaU,  fiiat  In  wu  dcotid 

a  fellow,  a  ■wmber  of  tha  eoanoil,  and „^ — . 

pnudent  on  tha  nma  dav  (tha  3Mh  kiag  of  it ;' and  dedaiad  to  LoidHalK 

Not.  1698). mi mu  annnaUy  la-alaalad  fax,  Ibat  'all  tba  dift *~~  *~^ 

ai  pretideDt  till  the  jrcar  1703.    Dnrinc  '   ' 
the  fiva  feara  that  Lord  8o«wn  flUad 

thej  chair  of  that  inititutiDii.  it  a^ipcara,  ing,  and  tba  whiga  in  (be  altmmum.' 

from  the  lame  autbonty,  that  ha  at-  la  thia  itata  of  a&n>^iriiriaa-aal 

tended  the  Dwalmga  of  tba  mambera  inttfritjrolLaniBanBKa  beoanaflf  ia- 

ooly  twice;  no  papera  ware  written  or  portant  aarviee,  not  only  tolbaUafai^ 

oommunicatad  bj  faun  eitbar  iritile  ha  aoaal^,buttotliagenanlinlani^«(i» 
was  pretident,  or  before,  (V  afierwarda  "' "  -••-'--  —'       '— -■- 

nor  ia  Ibera  any  andenee,  beyond  tbi 
preMntofaChinaaeobairtolbeSocialy,        .  _ 

that  he  took  the  ilighteit  inteml  in  tb«r  tba  impetnoaity  of  hia  own  pM^  nd.  by 

prooeedinga.     In  tba  year  I7M  tha  the  oMooa  tcood  WMa  ofUi  ndnnb** 

couonl  seem  to  hare  eonndend  thai  tba  wcoaimandad  himealftottwaa 

object*  of  Iba  imtitotioo  would  ba  mm  of  the  Idas,  that  none  of  Ua  ■ 

efficiently  promoted  bj  a  loienttfie  pro-  with  tba  aingla  ( 

sideni,  who  wonM  aetivaljr  direet  and  Lord  SnnderMod,! 

■uperintcnd  their  Inmaadioni.  than  l^  infliienee  in  bia  a 

one  whoM  time  and  thouffeta  were  na-  nA  aays*,  that.  ' 

oeiaarilyabuibedbypolibealbuaineia:  one  of  the  ablnt  aod  ■ 

and,  in  aeeordanea  with  Ibii  ratioou  Judgaa  that  erar  aat  b  d 

impreeiion,  at  the  annual  day  of  elee-  RMt  eapaoity  fi>r  al  «i 

Hon  under  tha  duvter, — tbay  placed  Sir  King  oonsider  him  MbndUna 

Iiaac  Newton  in  tlia  chair.  lers,  and  he   welHi"^^^^^^" 

For  aomeyeaia  after  I«nl  Somen  waa  dence  the  king  ex^B 

in  poueanoo  of  tba  fcreat  aeal.  and  ba-  occasions.'     His  conduct  on  the  death 

forebe  waaiaiiedta  thepeeiagt^been-  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1694,  in  pramalinK 

joyed  the  hiUeat  oonUanea  of  ttw  king,  a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and 

and  was  of  eaaBPtial  uia  to  bin  in  tba  the  Frinceii  Anne,  a-i  exhibited  in  the 

difficult  ciieumitaBces  in  which  he  waa  folbwinK  anecdolet,  shows  at  once  Ihe 

placed.    There  ia,  perfaafM,  no  part  of  extent  of  hie  influence, andthejudieioui 

the  history  of  England  man  devoid  o<  mode  in  whiuh  he  used  it :— Soon  aRur 

intereat  than  the  nairative  of  the  endlaw  the  queen's  death,  the  princess  was  pre- 

contentiona  between  the  whig  and  torv  vuiled  iijion  hv  I.orU  Sunderland  lo  vnte 

tactions  at  the  cloaa  of  the  aemitaantn  a  tetter  to  the  Wing,  condoling  with  him 

century:  at  thc^aame'time,  tltae  is  no  on  ttie  event,  and  loliuitin^  a  reconcih*^ 

period  >hicb  more  Marly  exbiUta  tha  tion.    A  %hort  time  after  this  lellcr  bad 

utter  woithleameaa  of  faction,  the  in-  been  received,  and  as  soon  as  1m  con- 

coniisteaciea   and  abiurditita  of  party  lAuAed  that  it  had  produced  its  efiect. 

spirit,  and  the  extent  to  which  tba  loal  Lord  Somers,  who  liad  long  regretted 

interests  of  Uw  people  may  banegiaBted  the  unhappy  dissensions   in   the   royal 

and    injured,   when   rival   partiea  an  family,  repaired,  lo  the  palace  at  Keu- 

stmggbng  for  power  in  tba   adminia-  siogion ;  he  found  the  king  silting  »l 

tiatioB  of  sorermnant.    Soaroth  wan  Ihe  end   of  his  closet,  in  an  agony  of 

the  principtea.of  tlw  rerolutioa  wAnod  grief  more  acute  than  seemed  consonant 

and  astabliabed  by  the  Aot  of  Seltla-  to  his  phlegmatic'  temper.     Absorbed 

ment.    wheni  each   hooaa    of   padi^  in  reAection,  U'lUiam  took  no  notice  of 

tha  arena  of  fiaioa  OOO-  the,  intrusion,  till  Somers  broke  silence 
bj'  proposins  to  terminate  the  unhappy 
difference  with  Ihe  princess  :  llie  kiiia 

bitioD  ofskimisheadiaoMditabloto  both  replied.  '  My  lord,  do  what  you  mil,  I 

parties,  detrimental,  to  tba  poUie  aar-  can  think  of  no  biislnejis.'    To  m  repeti- 

vice.  and  mortiMif,  almost  b^ond  an-  tion  of  the  proposal  Ihe  sauie  auswtr 

duranactotbofeeluigsof  thakag.  Em-  sv as  returned.  By  the  agency  of  Somen 

bamiead  and  nroroked  by  tha  waduot  an  interview  was  accordingly  a 


vice,  and  mortiMiw,  almost  bmnd  an-    tion  of  the  proposal  Ihe 

.iii...mnA  *A  |||0  feeluMis  of  tha  kuv.  £m*    ^ ■  "-'•'■"" -"^    ^■'  '^-^  -™>- 

' ^  Ibrtbaeoaduot    f  ,., 

a  wliicb  the  king  received  thi 
uwa  u  nvB  w  tioMana.  ana    _ 
ba  goTonmant  of  Knglaod 


i  CaW(  Uf«  B(  HuUtnndi, 


Lire  OF  LORD  SOMBRS.  ^ 

and  demonstrations  of  whigs.  and  dreadBnf  the  proipeet  of  a 

apparent  regard,  informing  her  that  ttie  parhamentary  censmne,  which  was  not 

pslaee  of  St.  James's  should  be  appro-  obscurely  hinted  at  by  the  tones,  he 

priated  for  her  future  residence.  resigned  his  oiBce,    *not  only.*    ssys 

By  his  influence  with  the  kinir>  ind  Burnet,  '  against  the  entreaties  of  his 

the  skill  and  discretion  with  which  he  friends,  but  eren    the    king's  earnest 

covertly  guided  the  movements  of  his  desire  that  he  would  continue  about 

own  piurty,  Lord  Somers  had  been,  for  him*.* 

some  time  before  his  elevation  to  the  The  next  object  of  attack  was  the 
petrage,  the  means  of  preserving  the  Earl  of  Orford,  who  had  been  for  many 
whig  administration ;  and  in  1698.  after  years  at  the  hesd  of  both  the  admiralty 
ttie  resignation  of  the  Karl  of  Sunder-  and  navy  departments.  In  the  early 
land,  the  ehief  power  of  the  government  part  of  1699,  he  also  resigned  his  em- 
rested  in  his  hands,  and  those  of  Lord  ployments,  not  choosing  to  risk  the 
Orford  and  Mr.  Montague.  Within  consequences  of  a  tlnreatened  contest 
two  years,  however,  finom  the  period  of  with  the  house  of  commons  respecting 
his  appointment  as  lord  chancellor,  he  his  accounts  as  treasurer  of  the  navy ; 
was  destined  to  experience  the  force  of  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
party  malignity,  ana  the  selfishness  and  Mr.  Montague,  foreseeing  a  storm 
rastability  of  royal  favour.  The  tories  arising,  whidi  he  had  not  courage  to 
plainly  perceived  that  there  were  no  encounter,  dso  retired  from  the  mi- 
hopes  ojf  power  for  their  party,  unless  nistry.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
they  could  succeed  in  destroying  his  Somers,  who  still  retained  a  great 
popularity,  and  removing  him  not  only  degree  of  influence  over  the  king,  de- 
from  his  office,  but  from  the  private  termined  to  eontinue  at  his  post  till  he 
confidence  of  William.  To  this  object,  could  no  longer  be  serviceable  to  his 
therefore,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  country.  He  reprobated  the  conduct 
faction  in  both  houses  of  parliament  of  his  colleagues  in  thus  deserting 
were  directed  incessantly  and  effectually,  their  party,  and  declared  that  in  his 
aided  by  the  innumerable  artifices  ^of  opinion  '  it  was  altogether  unnecessary 
insidious  intriguers  distributed  about  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  to- 
the  person  of  the  king.  In  a  letter*  to  ries  ;  that  if  the  \dxir  would  be  true  to 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, which,  though  his  friends,  they  would  be  true  to  him  :* 
without  a  date,  was  undoubtedly  written  and  strongly  urged  the  dissolution  of 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1698,  Lord  the  parliament,forthe  purpose  of  giving 
Somers  distinctly  alludes  to  the  progress  the  whigs  an  opportomty  of  recovering 
%vhich  had  ttien  been  made  in  under-  their  ascendancy  in  the  house  of  corn- 
mining  the  stability  of  the  whig  ministry,  mons.  Ttie  kin||^  was  himself  fkvour- 
*  There  is  nothing,*  says  he,  'to  sup-  able  to  a  dissolution,  but  the  great 
port  the  whigs,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  majority  of  his  ministers  dissuaded  him 
king's  piecing  with  the  other  psrty.  and  firom  so  bold,  and,  as  they  rejpresented  it; 
the  almost  impossibility  of  finding  a  set  so  dangerous  a  measure,  and  it  wasiooo* 
of  tories  who  will  unite.  So  that,  in  the  sequently  abandoned.  But  though  power- 
end,  I  conclude  it  will  be  a  pieced  iHisi*  ful  in  influence,  and  still  more  power- 
ness,  which  will  fsU  asunder  immedi-  ful  in  his  acknowledged  talents  and  integ- 
ately.*  The  first  symptom  of  the  dedine  rity.  Lord  Somers  was  at  this  period  the 
and  fall  of  the  whig  administration  vras  onhf  remaining  support  of  the  tottering 
unquestkmabiy  the  failure  of  the  pro-  falnric  of  the  whig  administration:  to  Ins 
posal  for  the  nuuntenance  of  a  standing  removal,  therefore,  as  the  last  ol»tacle 
army  in  1697,  and  the  consequent  re-  to  their  return  to  power,  the  strenuoua 
signation  of  Lord  Sunderland.  Though  efforts  of  the  tories  were  now  directed, 
holding  only  the  insignificant  office  of  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  the  tovy 
loid  chamberlain.  Lord  Sunderland  had  party  m  the  house  of  commons,  in  the 
long  acted  the  part  of  prime  minister,  course  of  the  stormy  session  of  parlia- 
and  was  universdly  believed  to  have  ment  which  commenced  in  November,* 
encouraged  and  promoted,  if  he  dkl  not  1699,  made  several  violent  but  ineffee« 
originally  suggest,  the  otmoxious  and  tual  attacks  upon  the  lord  chancellor, 
unsocoessfhl project  for  a  standing  army.  The  first  charge  brought  a^^ainst  him 
Alarmed  at  the  national  damoor,  and  was,  that  in  the  exeretse  of  his  office  as 
the  rapidly  deolining  populah^  of  the  superintendent  of  the  magistracy  of  the 


•  BM€iaamB$mTtt9m9tivkfLp.m^  •mmnme§QwVmmyi^^Jhm 


IS  UR  OF  unto  son 

eouDtry,  IM  btd  inprapsrir  dwwilfcd  ' 

many  gentleiBin  froD)  u»  ooBWitiof  ijori  SeHNAraot.  Uk  gommw  • 

oflhepecce.   Upon n fhU Mylwmiw V  YvA^* •OtmitmiilUimiftlUtm 

the  ciroanutaooci,  it  »|ipMTwl  tiNtis  iiutead  ^  ^Ua^Miy  O*  "'** 

1695  and  IfiM.vbmthercbeliioiHira*  tati<ptiiMipMMMi|^te4« 

iect  comoHHilr  oalled  the  AmmmUIu*  ttlf,  Md-hrtiwi  iwi— ilfcd  ■rilii  i 

Plot  wu  diwovtnd,  a  yolintwr  ua^  Of  robbck]r  ob  tts  liiM<li*>.jr^— m 

ciBlion  had  bemi  fonneil  for  the  Bnppcirt  itnl)]rcat>thnd,tiran^teKq|lM4u«aA 

of  the  king  ud  the  gavemment,  which  ■oiM<iM«fl*wirtitriiJ.>Miarf«ai* 

orieinaled  in  the 


1  the  gavemment.  Which  ■onie<iM«fl*wirtitriri.>Miarf«ai* 
he  hoiUM  Pf  parliafflnft,  Mr  hi*  vfltaeaa.  .UpMatUi'Mianniy 
ally  epteed Into  tbrogrh-    it  wu  iwiBukted.ttMl  MiaA^H^ 


usociation  were  so  ill-affected,  or  kt  bBf^keM  ai 

leut  10  little  leiiloBi  for  th«iK>vernawnti  MHtne,    with  lull    knowledge' of   lA 

thai  they  ought  not  to  eontiinue  jnitiMa  {ntbntio  ""      ~  ~~    '*' 

of  p«aae;  and  an  order  wai.  made  in  bjr  eon 

council  thit  suoh  penoni  diould  be  eonmioii^.   to  be  '  franieil  on  a   mam 

eKcliidedtromtheeommiMion.    AUtlMt  bntence  of  public  tervlce,  but  in  Irutk 

Lord  Somen  had  done  wMlo  obiythia  for  the  %ake  of  spoil;  thoie  tiho  were 

order  upon  Uie  repreieBtatioH  of  the  too  tend«r-conscienced    to    commenaa 

lordg-lieutenant  of  the  diffimnt  «dwi-  pitMe<i  in  the  first  inslamte,  fediiu;  ni 

lies;  and  to  MUtiooa  had  be  been  to  A  rebUfrnance    to   sharini;  among    ihenk 

no  injustice  in  this  retpeet,  that  he  hud  aUvcs  that   which  hail  bwn   unjust^ 

all  theie  repreKnlationi  beforetheprify  twkm\  frum  others.'    So  that  an  undt^ 

council,  and  refused  (o  etrike   out  a  tahui?,  which  was  not  on^  innoceiirfv 

name  without  a  eiwcial  order  in  each  bAt  mentorioiis  end  patriotic,  wa*  coA* 

particoltr  eiM.  TnitehaigewaafnOTed  itavtd,  by  the  blindness  of  party  piw 

to  be  so  dtterbr  ([rounQew,  that  it  tnt  jodice.  into  a  premedilated  design  fatf 

abandoned  bj  laoee  who  intnduoed  it*,  robbt^ry  nnd  piracy.    The  chanceltoK 

The  second  aeoBtation  had  no  batter  m  a  nmgiHtrale  placed   at  the  bead  of 

foundation  tkait  ttie  fl»t.    Orett  com-  the  hi^he^t  department  oF  justioe,   b»* 

plaints   having  been  made  of  eeHaiit  etme  the  peculiar  object  of  inveclivt 

kngliBh  piratei  in  the  Weet  Indies,  who  and  reproach,  and  he  was  said  to  h&V* 

had  plundered  aevaral  merchant  ahipa,  *d*i(;ract^d  his   high  station  by  partK^ 

it  was  determined  to  aend  out  a  ship  of  patiiig  in  an  enterprise  *o  wandaloiA' 

war  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  Sable  i>f  the  members  even  w«nt  to  te 

But  aa  there  was  no  fund  to  bear  the  as  to  visit  Kidd  in  Neflfcale.  for  iht 

charge  of  such  >a  ciqiedition,  the  king  porpose  of  exlractinn  evidence;  hut  iBa 

Eropoaed  to  his— ■-■-* —  *'~'  ^  -' — "  -— --'  ■       .   .    -.    ^- 

e  carried  or  i 
and  promised 

own  account    In  OompliaBea  with  tbia  aNriten  to  Lord  Somers  in  his  lif«, 

reconimendali0B,L0Td8omem.the]>uka  that  ihe  only  orders  h^  had  receired 

of  ShrewsbttiT,  the  Earli  of  Vuaatf,  Wac  to  pursue  bis  voyage  against  the 

Orford,  Bellamont.  and  aeveral  othtn,  pitttet.'      A  motion  'in  the  bou»  of 

contributed  a  auSaent  sum  to  de&qr  Mmmoni  was  founded   upon  this  ab- 

the  whole  eqienm  of  the  armamenti  enrd   imputalion.  but  was  rqected  by 

and  as  the  advenlura  was  entireljr  np-  a  great   majoriiy.    Shortly  atterwardiL 

J  Dried  by  Ibe  nivate  fusds  of  mdivi-  alter  ordering  a  list  of  the  privy  caiud 

Halt,  the  wh<4e  of  the  prices  whieb  to  be  Imd  before  the  hoiiw,  - 

might  be  taken  were  given  fayletUke-  was  moved  in  the  houte  of 

patent  to  the   persona  vho  had  anb-  'Thai  an  addressshould  tie  raaue  kxh 

scribed  towards  it.    Bnniet  si^t,  tbat  Majesty  to  remove  John  Loud  fiomenb 

*Lord  Somers  luderttood  Bothiog  of  Cbancfllor  of  England.fr  -    '        - 

the  matter,  and  left  it  wbol^  to  tba  eenoe  xnd  cour    '    ' 


is  minister!  that  it  ahouU  atottiy  pirate  stoutly  deukred,  bolli  u 
as  a  privale  ondertakmA  priTnle,  and  upon  his  e^caminaiioo  it 
to  subsoribe  MWL  on  hu    Ae  bar  of  the  house,  >  that  he  h«d  never 


isnaKeiiHat  of  othcn:  only  (bat  ha    tion,  ho  never,  was  also  negatived  t^ft 
nought  it  becasM  the   post  be  was    large  mnjnriiy.     In  reference  '     "^ 
apiniB  acrriea.'    motion.   M. it i lie w  Prior,  the  g< 


d  councils  lor  ever,'     This 

'ever,  was  also  negatived 

t  be  was    large  niBjoriiy.     In  reference  to 

,     -S  acrriea.'    motion.   M. -it i lie w  Prior,  the  cdebi 

UnfortuBslely,  one  Cat^ain  Kidd  urn    wit  nnd  po*t,  who  was  iten  uBder-Kor» 
•BaniK'iOwBtlBia.nLlLD.iu  "~      **7  "^  '**'*^ '"  "**  Earl  of  .leTMir,  l»*  , 
""^^t  IMOSrir    '^  tettw  te  tba  Karl  «f  M«BotlM^||g| 


L 
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Pebraary  12th,  1  roo/nyt,  *  To-morrow  The  parlwmeiit  was  prorogued  on  the 
ft  the  gteaX  day  whfcin  we  expect  that  nth  of  April.  IT'OO:  and  veiy  soon 
iny  lord  chancellor  will  b^  fsdien  Upon:  afterwards,  the  Icing,  wearied  with  th(p 
though  God  knows  what  cHme  he  is  perpetual  broils  of  fiiction.  determined 
guilty  Of.  but  that  of  l>eing  a  very  great  at  all  events  to  tzy  the  experiment  of  an 
man,  and  a  wise  and  upHght  judge/  aocommodation  with  the  tories,  and  in- 
It  is  related.  That  Some  titne  afterwards,  considerately  and  selfishly  consented  to 
the  kinff  declared,  kt  dinner.  In  the  pre-  dismiss  the  lord  chancellor  from  his 
s^nce  of  sisveral  peert,  reaqpiecttng  Kidd*s  office.    At  the  time  when  (his  resolutioii 
affiur,  that  '  if,  by  the  law  of  EngUnd,  was  formed.  Lord  Somers  was  confined 
he  could  be  a  witness,  be  could,  of  his  to  his  house  by  a  severe  attack  of  ill- 
own  knowledge,  justify  thie  lords  con-  ness ;  and  on  his  first  appearance  at 
cemed  in  all  they  had  doiie  in  that  court  after  his  recoveiry,  the  aing  inform^ 
business/                                     ,  ed  him,  that  he  was  now  convinced  that 
These  TiEJuitioCis  pro<5eedings  in  the  it  was  necesssiy  for  his  service  that  h^ 
house  of  commons,  though  .they  failed  should  resign  the  seal,  but  wished  him 
in  their  immediate  object,  filled  the  mind  to  make  the  resignation  himself,  in  order 
of  the  king  with  irritation  and  disguSt,  that  it  might  appear  to  be  his  own  act. 
He  renewed    his    impatient  threat  of  The  chancdlor  declined  to  make  a  volun- 
qnittinf  the   government  of  a  nation  tary  surrender  of  the  great  seal,  as  suoh 
whom  lie  charged  with  the  deepest  in-  a  courite  Ynight  be  supposed  to  indicate 
gratitude ;  and  though  diverted Yrom  this  a  fear  Of  his  enemies,  orjk  consciousness 
purpose,  which  he  never  perhaps  seri-  of  misconduct  in  his  omce ;  upon  which 
ously  entertained,  he  was  readily  induced  Lord  Jersey,  the  secretary  of  state,  was 
to  listen  to  the  interested  advise  of  the  sent  to  him  on  the  17th  of  April,  170(k 
tory  leaders.  Who  promised,  if  intrusted  with  an   express  warrant,    and   Lord 
with  the  conduct  of  government,  to  ex-  Somers  delivered  the  seal  to  him  with* 
tricate  him  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  out  hesitation.     *Thus,*  says  Bishop 
he  was  involved.    Artfully  aflfectlng  to  Burnet*,  'the  Lord  Somers  was  die- 
disparage  and  disbelieve  the  late  charges  charged  from  his  great  office,  which  h« 
against  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  house  had  held  seven  years,  with  a  high  repu- 
of  commons,  they  represented  to  the  tation  for  capacity,  integrity,  and  dili* 
king  that  his  unpopularity  in  that  house  gence.     He  was   in   aD  respedls  the 
was  alone  of  such  fatal  detriment  to  the  greatest  man  I  had  ever  known  m  that 
public  service,  that  it  was  absolutely  post :  his  bein^  thus  removed  was  much 
necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  go-  censured  by  all  but  those  who  had  pro- 
vernment  This  suggestion  was  reported  cured  iL     Our  princes    used   not  to 
to  Lord  Somers  by  the  king  himself  dismiss  ministers  who  served  them  #ell, 
who  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  him  unless  they  were  pressed  to  it  by  a 
that  he  was  inclined  to  concur  in  the  house   of    commons  that  refused   to 
necessity  of  his  giving  up  the  great  give  money  till  they  were  laid  aside, 
seal     Lord  Somers  assured  the  King,  But  here  a  minister,  who  was  alwavi 
that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  resign  it»  vindicated  by  a  great  majority  in  the 
and  anxious  to  retire  from  public  jbusi-  house    of    commons    when    ne   was 
ness ;  but  that  he  was  so  firmly  convinced  eliuged  there,  and  who  had  served  l)oth 
that  those  who  had  advised  his  removal  with  fidielity  and  success,  and  was  in- 
had  done  so  to  serve  themselves  and  not  deed  ieensured  for  nothing  so  much  as 
the  government,  that  he  was  resolved,  for  his  being  too  oomphant  with  the 
with  his  majesty's  permission,  to  keep  king's  hnmouT  and  notions,  or  at  least 
the  seal  in  defiance  of  their  malice ;  for  being  too  soft  or  too  fieeble  in  repre- 
that  he  feared  them  not,  and  was  ready  senting  Ids  errots  to  him,  was  removed 
to  endure  patiently  all  the  trials  they  without  a  shadow  of  complaint  against 
miicht  put  upon  him,  with  the  hope  of  him.*    It  is  saUl  that,  shortly  iMfore  his 
being  servioealde  to  his  majesty.*    He  death,  the  king  declared  that  lus  unjust 
repeated,  that   *if  his  majesty  would  conduct  towards  Lord  Somers  at  this 
adhere  to  his  firiends,  they  would  be  time  was  (he  ciroomstspoe  in  his  past 
true  to  him,  and  that  in  a  new  parha-  life  which  he  refteeted  upon  with  the 
naent  he  had  no  doubt  thathe  should  be  greatest   uneaainess.     Much  difficulty 
able  to  carry  whatever  points  he  had  in  was  tspenowed  in  finding  a  successor : 
view  for  the  public  weflare.*    The  king  the  uncertainty  of  the  duration  of  the 
shook  his  hea4  doubtbiBy.  liM  liidJU  ■■ 
aiist  be  io.*  •  tiiaif  s  oaatWiib  wa.a.y.ttt. 


\i  LIFE  OP  LORD  BOHXRB. 

n«w    ftdniintftntioii,   together   wilh  »  ortheau  ki  E^vot* iS  Ziord 

nluduiM  to  raccMd  H  gnU  a  nttn  in  BomerifK       >  uactoh' 

u   oScse    of   M    much  mpoiuitHlitf,  propoatd  u~hr.  «  h[  hi  pi 
deteired  penoos  of  rank  fti          ' 


much  mponiibilitf,  propoatd  u~hr.  «       m  Hi  opiiuoa 

of  rank  aoa  tauomot  uDon  the  1  bm  Sm,  Md  bdm 

ia  the  protniion  horn  aspirmc  to  the  ing  him  to  fbnmd,  in  tha  mMk 

-"— ''    -'"leaeiJ.  'moT—  ■ '-  *-'-  ~  ------    - 


ephnir^  dignity  of  the  MM.  iMoflSee  ■«mt  manner,  to  h .  _ 

WM  lueoewivelj  oAred  to  Lord  Chief  formtl  oommiaioa  in  bfamk  patmr.  tta 

Juitica  Holt,  and  Sir  Tbomu  ,Trevor,  great  aeal.  tippva&ig  pmoM  to  Inat 

the  altornCT^t^neral,  who  both  declined  with  the  eomnnadoBeta  ot.  Uw  ftaiA 

to  receive  it;  the  ^reat  ecal  wai  then  goTerament.    T  nril  finmlnfi.  aftm  mm 

placed  tor  a  ihort  time  in  commiiiion,  mumoaHng  with  Ldtd  Orfard.  IbalhikB 

and  wu  ultimately  bettowed  upon  Sir  of  Shrewiboiy,  and  Ifr.  M—ttip^  as 

Nathan  Wright,  one  of  the  king'i  kf^  bebadbeettaiithoibidt4dA,tnlnBilW 

ieanlf,  amanbutTeryindi&reniljqua-  to  the  king  their  joint  opjaifla.  »biall 

lifted  fortheotScetowhichbewaapre-  luggealed  icTentl  ofajaetinas  to  dm  pra> 

ferred.  poeed  treaty,  and  Ibrwatdri  ntttia  »«— 

On  hi«  return  from  Holland  in  Oo-  di       the  required   oriBmii^Bn. '  Lord 

tober,  1 700,  the  king  completed  hia  8u    m  undoubtedly  diaaffcotad  of  dm 

ammgementi  for  the  tory  adminiitra-  ;       iiion  trealiet :  and  it  ma  tm  My, 

tion ;   and  the  new  minialert.  judginc  k*  •  teapofuibla  BUBiatar  of  tfaa  era*^ 

that  their  iatereat  would  beftroiRthnied  to  have  expreiied  his  opinioB  to  th* 

uponare-cleetion.inuiiediately(fit«dved  king  explicitly  when  tht   tfftthmtf 

the  parliament.    The  new  parliament  waa  oSaradtohim;  bpt  flda  »u  tfaa 

auembled   on  the   lOth  t'  "'- "'"'  — '  •-—--•''-  --—-—■    "-■ 

1701;  anditiromediatdyai 

occaiion  of  the  election  at  a  ipeaker,  ure:  aadtHatraitoinaaA 

that  the  expectationa  finned  by  the  »      iaied  abroad,  aad  sadly  ripadtv 

ministry,  of  a  great  predominance  of  pwiupotentiariai  omannand  ftuhin 

the  toi^  intereit,  were  verified.    Early  without  anyfurtberooMMalaiMiMerift 

in  the  seaaion  of  pariiament,  the  cele-  h  H 

brated  Partition  Tieatief  gave  ocoaaion        ii  ough  the  power  of  the  hoi;jie  of    i 

to  much  angiy  debate  in  both  houaea,  com  aons  at  this  period  wu  increased,    | 

buleipeciallymtheeommon*.  Although  iti      aracter  as  a  ddiberative  assecnbly    ] 

Lord  Somere'a  oontkiot  with  reapect  to  Wh>  much  depreciated  :  '  very  little  of    I 

Itteie  treatiea  aeema  not  to  have  been  gravily.   order,   or  common    decency,* 

entirely  irreproachable,  it  became  the  eaya  linrnet,  ■appeared  among  tbem:' 

subject  cf  much  miarepreientatioa ;  uid  but  tlio  lurimony  of  the  debalea  in  tlM 

he  vim  aiaailed  with  a  virulence  of  in-  houi<   u,i  the  Pmlition  Trvat}-  is  airaoat 

vective  andabUK.  quite  diiproportionate  unexi   .:]  .]od  in  1  lie  history  of  pariiameiit. 

to  hit  imputed  error.     It  appean  Iltat  Onett  tlie  nifintiets  Iprmtdil 'a  feloni- 

in  the  epringcf  109B,  before  the  king'e  oui  tii^aiy:'  which,  cnnHidering  that  the 

departure  for  Holland,  a  propoaal  waa  king  was  univeraaily  kiKom  to  be.  ih>m 

made  to  liim  by  the  agent  of  the  Ftmdl  tlie  Deginnini;,  personally  eofct-ged  mudt 

government,  for  a  treaty  to  arrange  the  more  tlian  his  miniileri  in  Ihe  tmnsrao- 

putition  of  tome  of  the  territoriea  be-  (ion.   was  perhaps  the  most  indecent 


UBBff     |J«ll«mPIlfc  W«     WUVIVU  \V  UUHl     Uflk    WV    «■■    IBB 

th  of  Februaiy,  'head  and  fhmtorUi  oaMtag.'    Ba 

ly  appeared,  upon  bad  neither  pnyoaad  nor  adnnd  ttw 

m  of  a  ipeaW.  ure:  nMlMtrMtovMaAinmda 


longing  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  upon  the  ezp    ssiun  ever  used  in  Ihe  unlMimiiled 

expected  death  of  Charlee  II.     Thie  liccin-e  of  pdrliaaieniaiy  debate.    TIm 

Sartition  waa  to   be  made  in  certain  king  himself  was  so  offended  nnd  vx- 

eBned  proportiona  between  the  elec  aapeniti'd  by  it,  that  he   passionatel* 

Inral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  Dauphin  of  declared,  thut  had  his  rank  [wrmitttiC 

France,  and  the  Archduke  Charlea,  the  he  would  have  demanded  personal  sali*^ 

!>«cond  ton  of  the  emperor.    The  king  ftolicm  for  the  insult.    All  the  pspen 

entertained  these  proposal!  fayourably,  relating  lo  the  net^olialion  were  tcru'lr 

and  the  negotiation  moeeeded  almoat  niied  with  malignant  activity;  and  1  ho 

entirely  between  the  French  agent  and  character  and  conduct  of  every  iatlivi-^ 

his  majesty,  and  without  the    formal  dual  in  the  slightest  degree  oonntvted 

interference  of  ministera*.    In  August  with  the  traiisBction  were  attadted  wtt 

^  a^nmuotunt  on-  '■''*•'"'  ridicule,  and  the  most  unmet* 

laib^d^,  tb«  Bartrf  sured'abusc   1,.'         '  it  of  ihiJ  raging 
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applksttion  being  gpranted,  he  wai  intro-  tion  produced  by  Lord  Somers**  stftte* 

dueed  within  the  mr,  and  addressed  the  ment  was  entirely  effaced :  it  ended  in 

house  in  hit  usual  calm  and  dignified  a  resolution,  carried  by  a  majority  of  only 

style  of  reasoning,  declaring  fully  and  ten,  *  that  John,  Lord  Somers,  by  advis- 

perspieuoQsly  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  ing  his  majesty  to  conclude  the  TVeaty  of 

He  admitted  *  that  the  king  had  asked  Partition,  whereby  large  territories  oithe 

the  advice  of  his  confidential  servants  Spanish  monarchy  were  to  be  ddiven^l 

upon  this  occasion ;  and  that  his  majesty  up  to  France,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime 

had  even  informed  him,  that  if  he  and  and    misdemeanour.*     Similar  resolu- 

hia  other    ministers   thought    that    a  tions  were  passed  against  Lord  Port« 

treaty  ought  not  to  be  made  upon  such  land.  Lord  Orford,  and  Mr.  Montague, 

a  project*  that  the  whole  matter  must  be  the  latter   of   whom  had  l)een  lately 

let  fall,  for  he  could  not  bring  the  French  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 

to  better  terms.*    He  further  told  the  Marquess  of  Halifax ;  and  bHI  of  them 

house,  *  that  when  he  received  the  king*s  were  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  house 

letter  from  Holland,  with  an  order  to  of  lords. 

send  over  the  necessary  powers,  he  Greater  unfairness  and  partiality  can 
conceived  that  he  should  be  assuming  hardly  be  conceived  than  were  exhibited 
too  much  upon  himself  if  he  caused  any  by  the  house  of  commons  in  the  in* 
delay  in  the  progress  of  so  important  a  stitution  of  these  proceedings.  The  Earl 
treaty,  considering  the  precarious  state  of  Jersey,  a  tory,  was  beyond  all  comp»- 
of  the  health  of  the  king  of  Spain;  for  if  rison  more  active  than  Lord  Somen 
the  Spanish  king  died  before  the  treaty  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Partition 
was  completed,  he  would  not  have  been  Treaties ;  he  had  in  fact  signed  the 
justified  in  delayinc:  the  transmission  of  treaties,  as  plenipotentiary,  with  the 
the  powers,  as  the  king's  letter  amounted  Earl  of  Portland :  yet,  though  he  held 
in  fact  to  a  warrant :  it  was  not  indeed  an  offioe  in  the  government,  and  was 
an  actual  and  formal  warrant,  but  in  its  near  the  king's  person,  he  was  not  im- 
effect  a  substantial  and  positive  com-  peached,  nor  was  there  any  motion  made 
mand;  that,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  for  his  removal.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson, 
think  it  became  him  to  endanger  the  likewise  a  tory,  and  a  privy  oounciUor, 
public  interest  by  insisting  on  a  point  of  who  had  signed  the  treiUy  as  a  plenipo- 
form,  at  a  very  critical  time,  and  when  tentiary,  was  also  passed  Over,  and 
the  greatest  despatch  was  requisite;  that,  remained  unimpeached  in  his  office. 
nevertheless,  he  had  written  his  own  The  commons,  however,  were  ful^ 
opinion  very  fully  to  his  majesty,  ob-  aware  that  they  could  not  secure  a 
jecting  to  several  particulars  in  the  majority  in  the  house  of  lords  to  for- 
treaty,  and  proposing  other  articles  ward  their  partial  and  factious  schemes^ 
which  he  thought  were  for  the  interest  and,  in  all  probability,  never  intended  to 
of  England;  that  he  thought  himself  proceed  seriously  with  the  impeaehment 
bound,  by  the  duty  of  his  office,  to  put  They  therefore  passed  a  resolution  of 
the  great  seal  to  the  treaty  when  it  was  censure,  immediately  after  the  votes  of 
concluded ;  and  that,  in  the  whole  course  impeachment,  in  the  form  of  a  motion, 
of  the  transaction,  he  had  offered  his  best  for  an  address  to  his  majesty  *to  re- 
advice  to  his  sovereign  as  a  privy  coun-  move  the  Lords  Somers,  Orford,  Pofft- 
cillor,  and  as  chancellor  had  executed  land,  and  Halifax,  from  his  presence 
his  office  according  to  his  conception  of  and  councils  for  ever.*  The  flagrant 
his  duty/  This  address,  delivered  with  inconsistency  of  the  commons  in  urg- 
much  eloquenee,  and  a  simplicity  and  ing  the  king  to  punish  before  trial, 
earnestness  of  manner  which  were  pecn-  aira  to  inflict,  without  a  hearing,  a 
liar  to  Lord  Somers,  produced  so  de^  heavy  censure  upon  persons  for  conduct 
an  impression  upon  the  house,  that  it  which  they^  had  themadves  placed  in  a 
was  t>elieved  by  Walpole,  who  was  pre-  course  of  judicial  investigation,  was  so 
sent*,  that  had  the  question  upon  his  obvious  to  the  lords,  that  thc^  immedi- 
impeachment  been  put  immediately,  it  ately  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  pray- 
would  have  been  negatived  by  a  large  ing  *  that  the  lords  impeached  at  the  bar 
majority.  After  he  had  withdrawn,  of  theirhouse  might  not  have  any  censure 
however,  a  warm  debate  ensued,  in  the  passed  upon  them  till  they  were  tried 
course  of  which  the  favourable  disposi-  upon  the  impeadiments,  and  judgment 

was  given  aeeording  to  the  usage  of 

•c<»n*lLlr••r8lfflUb«tw«lpolck^rol.l•^S6l  parliaaeiit  and  the  law  of  the  land.* 
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resbluHWitor  •  u^im-  jp  i 
peached  lorfi,  WiicH  th«y  m^ 
fled  would  hkre  tU  eflM  c^  niuutr 
ing  them  from  the  pabSe  MttTice,  h^ 
enme  indiifcreiit  to'th*  prtwTMt  of  tho 
hnpeaohmrat  ge»#»l^w«MM  «tapMd 
during  which  n^  k  idng^  Mfi  ^  iOpa, 
and  it  wu  not  nntil iniHwe had  been 
sent  from  th4  lonb  to  ramnd  tbem  of 
the  neennty  of  |troce«QiW,  that  i^ 
formal  articles  of  imMaehment  wera 
prraared  tni'  preaeifted,  TM  'artieW 
leainit  L>nd  Somen  urineipaliy  cftamd 
»^  --">■  •<—'—  -^ed  llM'iWat  Asl 


._  «  Po- 
tion Treafy  lent  to  the  Vmg  in  HoDiifad 
and  Rfierwiurd«'tothe6nrfitie)fi  iim 
hafine  ihared  in  the  projeeled  ^uraer  (d 
GiipUin  Kidd;  ind  With  hMng  n- 
ceived  viriout  grantt  from  tlie  tfown 
for  his  own  peraonal  emoladent.  T4 
each  or  theae  article*  ha  aniwerM 
prompti;  and  fally.  To  the  two  Ifrit 
he  repHed,  the  facts ofeaehcaMuabOV!* 
related;  and  in  ariawertothe  tlfird  be 
admitted  that  ttielHiK  hail  bicn  Meastd 
to  niake' certain  pame  t6  hrm^'Dut  iH- 
nied  that  the^  WS  been  MiAM^in  conse- 
quence of  any  solieittlion  on'  Ms  pajtt. 
Atter  many  f^olout  delaya  and' re- 
peated dispute*  between  the  t*)  hoose*, 
a  dny  ,was  peremptorily  Ihed  tar  the 
trialoftheimpeachment  TtielordawflBt 
down  (6  Wettnrinifetf  HaB  Ih'th*  fbmi 
usual  on  such  occasion*;  tba  artidei 
were  first  read.  «id  then  the  tnswen  fo 
them ;  but  Hie  ebmmona  not  inteatinK 
to  proMcdte  thefa-  artidfet,  the  tords  re* 
tamed  to  their  owii  house,  and,  after  a 
Ion;:  and  warm  debate,  motred.  hj  a 
considerable  majority,  to  aojjuit'  Lard 
Somen  of  1he'<A^rge*,  and  Ut  ditmira 
the  impeachment. 

The  conduct  hf  the  lords  in  the  cotnw 
of  these  proceeding  rceMved  the  geiW^ 
ral  approMlion  ofIKe  tiation,  wMlstllA 
violence  and  fttUr  of  the  tories  in  tita 
house  of  commons  were  uniTersally  con- 
demned by  all  thinking  people,  and  the 
characterof  that  j»rtj  was  much  low- 
ered in  public  festimalion.  The  eyes  of 
the  king,  too,  were  ti6w  opened  to  hit 
error  in  having  chang^  his  mirtistiy  at 
so  critical  a  period. '  H«  foimd,  to  hb 
infinite  disqiuetiide,  lha^  imtead  of  em^ 
bling  hiitt  to  manage  the  commons  as 
they  had  pntmlsed,  the  tory  leathn*  bid 
rendered  Ihehi  fti''more  iBtrectaUe  and 
imperiouatKanbcfonVatidlhatiBalavl 
of  nncerri]^'  '"'-' — "   '•■'-'•-'       '—^ 


govniiment  at 
irsuinR  h'«  owrj 
J  pMisicn  t 
Rochester  w 
the  head  of  the  toryadminintratitiu,  onill 
the  kinp  is  sftid  lo  have  repeatedly  de- 
dared  that  (he  year  in  which  that  nohle- 
miin  directed  hl«  councili  was  th*?  most 
uneasy  of  hi*  life,  and  to  have  resolved 
to  disen^a^e  himself  qtiichly  from  bim, 
and  never  to  return  to  him  any  more*. 

The  whole  of  the  summer  ot  iroi. 
the  king  spent  at  Loo,  in  Holland,  in  a 
very  feeble  state  of  health.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  Septeml'er.  he 
wrote  from  thence  (o  Lord  Sunderland 
I  I  rising  his  dispo>iition  to  chan^  hit 
m  tiry,  and  earnestly  desiring  his  ad- 
viuc  generallyupon  the  slate  of  hi*  affaira 
in  England*.  Lord  Sunderland,  in  hi^ 
reply  ■f,  which  is  a  mo^t  remarkable  do- 
cument, advisei  Ihe  king,  in  dreide^ 
termn,  to  dismiss  his  tory  tamislrr, 
■  who,'  he  says,  'grow  more  hated  eveij 
day,  and  more  exposed.'  After  remimf 
ing  ihe  king  ofthe  difBcultiei  inlo  which 
he  had  been  brought  hy  the  lories,  niA 
the  failure  of  all  tbe  tiopes  they  hA 
held  out  to  him.  Lord  SonderUmi  coB^ 
dudes  this  singular  letter  to  tbe  follnir- 
ing  manner ;  '  Bof  a[  Insit  what  can  the 
king  do  ?  Let  him  come  tnio  EnglanS^ 
as  soon  as  he  can,  and  immediately  wv^ 
for  my  Lord  Somers.  He  is  the  hfe,  thii 
soul,  and  the  spirit  of  his  party,  ivn3 
can  answer  for  it ;  not  like  the  preneil^ 
minisleri,  who  have  no  credH  with  iHeit^ 
any  further  than '  Ihey  can  persuade  ihS 
king  lo  be  undone.  When  his  majrs^ 
speaks  lo  my  Lord  Somrm,  he  oui-m  t^ 
do  it  openly  anil  treciy,  and  a»lf  Iriq 
plainly  what  he  am)  hu  friend*  Con  d«, 
and  will  Jo,  and  what  th^  ntpect,  anil 
the  methods  they  would  pnipOic,  Bj 
this  the  king  will  come  lo  mate  n  jud^ 
ment  of  his  at&irs,  and  he  may  he  sura 
that  my  Lord  Somers  will  desire  nnthi 
for  himself,  or  any  of  the  impead.., 
lonis,  but  will  lake  as  much  care  not  1$ 
perplex  tile  king's  bumness  as' can  m 
tiesireil ;  HTid  if  he  can  do  nothing  m 
mnjesly  shall  like,  he  will  remain  stilt 
ztalous  and  affectionate  In  hiii  ptrsoA 
and  government.  This  iilbuughtio  hi 
the  beet  way  the  king  Can  lali«,  at^ 
perhapfi,  Ihe  only  means  of  being  am 
to  resolre  with  reason.     It  shotiU'fii. 
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•OQii^^red  tht^t^by  fhe  present  minis-  leave.  Thouehitdoestiotseemtohaye 
tfy7tti$'fofries  hvre  inft^itely  lost  their  l>een  intendecfhy  the  king  of  France  to 
etMtt  yyd  tbe  othenhave  hi  proportion  hare  this  effect,  th^'  acknowledgment  of 
gahied.  It  n  a  melancholy  thing,  that  the  title  of  the  abdicated  house  resem- 
fhe  kin|^,  who  has  more  understanding  bled  a  declaration  of  perpetual  war ;  at 
than  ant  hodj  who  com^s  near  hhn,  S  all  events,  it  furnished  William  with 
Imposea  on  bv  niounteb^ks«  or  by  such  abundant  reasons  for  joining  the  other 
ma  lie  fthnsen  knows  hate  both  his  p«r-  powers  of  Europe  in  resisting  the  grasp- 
son  and  govemment*!*^  '  '  mg  ambition  of  Louis.  The  hostile  effect 
In*  compHni^'  with  the  advice  of  which  this  injudicious  act  produced 
Lord  Suiidi^and,  tfie  king  hnmediatelj  upon  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  £ng- 
wrote  to.  Lord  Glbmers,  clesiring  him  land  was  instantaneous  and  universtu. 
to  eomifunicate  unreservedly  to  him  William  iretumedto  England  in  Novena- 
throu^  Lord  Qalway  Ills  sentimehti  ber,  and  upon  his  arrival  addresses  from 
upon  public  affiilrs,  and  assuring  hiiii  9l\  parts  of  the  country  poured  in  upon 
of  the  cbh^nuanee  of  his  friendship*,  him;  expressive  of  approbation  of  his 
Lord  Somers,  upon  this  communication*  conduct  in'  having  at  once  assumed  a 
drew  up  certiun  heads  of  arjejiuments  for  hostile  attitude,  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
a  recurrence  to  a  whig  administration^  to  his  title,  and  of  a  determination  to 
and  the  immediate  dttsolntion  of  the  support  him  in  iQaintuning  his*  Just 
parliament,  which  were  afterwards  com-  rights  against  all  foreign  dictation  or  in^ 
municated  to  the  king.'  Theaffiurs'of  vasioh.  Such  was  tat  state  of  feeling 
the  nation  were,  at  this  precise  point  of  in  the  nation  at  large  upon  the  king*s 
time,  in  an  extremely  critical  si^tion.  return,  in  which,  Irawever,  those  who 
On  the  ISth  Qeptexhber*  1701,  while  occupied  the  jfreat  oflBces  of  government 
this  negotiation  was  proc^iMiinfi;  between  bv'  no  vfieans  cordially  participated* 
the  l^in^  and  XfOrds'^undertand  and  Upon  this  the  king  at  once  determined 
Somer^,  the  abdicated  monarch,  King  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Lord  Somers,  Iff 
James  U.,  dietf  at  St!  Gehnain^s.  The  calling;  a  new  parliament,  and  changing 
death  of  an  exne,  who,  for  several  years,  the  mmistiy^at  the  earliest  practicable 
had  extinguished  all  anlibltion' oT  re^  momerit  With  this  intention  a  procla- 
gaining  the  throne  of  England  in'  the  matioTl  was  issued  immediately  after  his 
ttustet^ies  and  extravagances  of '  reli-  arrivaK  dissolving  tlie  parliament  and 
g^ous  fanaticism,  would  have  been  en-  summoninglhe  new  parliament  to  meet 
firely  insignificant,  had  it  not  dferived  on  the  SOth  of  December,  1701.  In  the 
importance  fironi^fhe  events'  which  en-  mean  time  various  changes  were  made 
su^,  and  the  pecuHarcrists  of  the 'affairs  in  the  ministry,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
of  Enjzland.'  '  Immediately  '  upon-' lus  the  tory  party;  it  is  even  si&id  that  the 
d^tb,the  prince  His  ilon  wai proclaimed  ^eals  were  at  that  time  offered  to  Lord 

gf  the  officers  of  hh  hdiisehold  king  of  Somers,  and  upon  his  hesitatinjg,  and 

ngland,  With  the  title  of  James  llL ;  suggesting   the  possibility  of  circum- 

and  i|  few  days  afterwards  the  French  stances  arising  which  might  bring  back 

kin^,  in  oppositioh  to  the  advice  b{  his  the  ophite  party  into  power,  the  king 

ministers,  and  in  violation  of  Ihe  ar-  passidnately  exclaimed,  •  Never,  never, 

raii^^ements  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  by  never  I  '♦.    Lord  Soiners,  however,  did 

^h\^  *it  was  expressly  stiptl^lated  that  not  at  this  time  become  a  member  of 

he  should  hot  disturb  the  king  of  Great  the  government,  though  he  was  on  the 

Britain  in  the  'peaceable  possession  of  point  of  Mng  restored  to  office.    There 

his  dominions;  gav^  orders  tnat  he  should  is  no  dotibt.that  he  composed  Wil- 

be  publicly  V^odghized  ih  that  capacity.  Ham's  last  address  to  his  parliament. 

On  receivihg  inteUigence  of  the  event,  which  Burnet  calls   Mhc  best  speech 

the  kingofEngUhdmpatchedacourieir  that' he  or,  perhaps,  any  other  prince 

to  the  king  df-  Svteden,  who  had  gua-  ever  made  to  his  peop»,*  Lord  Hard- 

ranteed  the  treaty  of  Hvswick,  to  corti-  wicke  haviiijg  seen  the  draft  of  it  in 

plain  of  this  obvibus  innactioh ;  and  he  Lord  Somers*s   handwriting  amongst 

sent  an  express  to  the  Earl  of  Mandhes-  the  manuscripts  destroyed  by  fire  at  Lin- 

ter,  then  hn  aml^Sadbrift  the' Freiieh  colnVlnn.''    llie  siihple  eloquence  of 

eoiirt,  c6mihaHdin^*him  to  return  to  lliik  celebtated  speech,  and  the  sagacitT 

En^imd  witH6uf  tfldng  his  audlefadb  61  with  which  every  line  of  it  is  weighed 

•  Bttew!eto8ttttFapert,TDLU.p.4iai  ^SlUlft^lOOQ, 
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fbrtiw  pupoM  of  dinrting  tiM  ibMBi  mitteet  appointed  at  this  jwriod.    He 

or  popular  wtMlWDCTt  from  ftoUooi  ob-  took  a  proroinenl  patt,  dunn;  the  fint 

jeotfl,  tnd  pemwncntljr  dinetuvc  M  in  an  patliAiuent  o(  Queen  Anne,  in  ihe  year 

uierul  channel, unpl*  intifr&a  gta^  17D2-3.in1tiedebaie8uponlhebiUaBwn!tt 
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ral  appliuM  vith  Khwfa  it  wat  rMwrad  oecBsiond  conrormiiy.  By  this  bill  i 
by  cantemponaiM,  and  the  praiaa  be-  was  proposed  (o  ennct  thai  persona  who 
■towed  upon  it  by  hislorialli.  It>  eflbot  had  only  occjuionaUy  conrormed  to  the 
upon  the  nation  waa  aatooiihiiv.  Both  oburch  of  Eneland,  by  takini;  Ihe  Mcn- 
houaei  of  pariiaimnt  pwMntad  animatiwl  BMnt  and  te«1i,  required  by  the  statute 
and  affectionate  addreaMi  to  the  king,  of  Charles  11.,  previouily  lo  entering 
and  the  eonunoaa  joiwutiatoty  vottd  t^>on  offices  of  trust,  and  had  anerwardt 
ampletuppUeifiithada|p«e«fMaland  flneqiienled  any  meeting  of  dissenten, 
unanimiiy  nrhidi  were  wilboat  annple  abcnld  be  disabled  from  holding  iheir 
eince  the  rerolnlian.  '  "Die  whda  nation,'  employments,  and  he  subjected  to  ape- 
■•ys  Mr.  Burice*,  in  aUonoo  to tlua  g»  nally  of  too/.,  and  3^.  for  every  day 
neral  enthniiain.  '  i^it  befdn  into  an  in  which  Ihey  scled  in  their  offices. 
hundredadTertefaeticim,with  aUngat  after  havint;  been  at  such  a  meeting. 
it*  head  eridently  deoUninc  to  fata  tonb.  This  bill,  after  much  diicuggion,  passed 
— the  whole  nation,  loroa,  '™"—™«,  the  house  of  commons  by  a  considerabie 
and  people,  pnoeeded  M  onabody.in-  aajorily.  but  the  measure  roet  with  a 
formed  by  one  aooL*  In  the  imbb  lime  warm,  and  eveotually  a  KuccessfiU  op- 
the  arrangemeota  for  the  fonnation  of  a  position  in  ihe  lords.  The  majority  of 
whiK  admioiatiation  were  proeeeding;  the  bishops,  including  Burnet,  who 
but  before  they  eonU  be  completed,  lb*  nude  a  powerful  speech  a^nst  it.  ob- 
dealhoftheking,  tDHBtch,17M,putan  jeoted  tolhe  bill  on  a  conscientious  per- 
endtotheproject.andonthoaeMHonof  ana  si  on  that  the  principles  upon  which 
Queen  Aaoe,  a  eort  of  mixed  adatnia-  it  proceeded  were  unjust  to  the  dissen- 
tratioQ  was  fonaed,  oompounded  of  the  teis,  and  would  have  Ihe  efi^t  of  pro- 
element*  of  both  partiea,  but  inirtiieb  noting  injurious  hoslitily  between  that 
Ihe  tory  inter**!*  {urerulcd,  and  from  body  and  the  church  of  England.  In 
whichLordSonMraandthamoateainent  consequence  of  this  opposiiiun  various 
leaders  of  Ihe  whfflwwe  wholly  exelnded.  alleraiions  were  suggested, towhich  the 
The  state  of  pwlie*  for  ■evBvlyear*  oommons  refused  (o  agree,  and  de- 
after  the  aoceuioa  of  Qneen  Anne  pre-  mended  a  free  conference.  Lord  Somcrs 
vented  Lord  Somcrs  finm  taking  any  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  lords 
managing  part  in  the  govemaenb  He  at  this  conference,  and  supported  the 
■pent  much  of  tri*  time  at  thi*  period  in  pcposed  amendments.  Afrermuch  al- 
retirement  at  hi*  leat  near  Cheabnnt.in  tercation  each  house  adhered  )o  its  opi- 
HerlfonUhire,  and  employed  hi*  Irarure  mon.  and  the  bill  wa^  consequently  lost, 
in  antiquarian  punuiti^  and  gen«al  U-  It  wis,  however,  revived  in  the  follow- 
terature  and  auenee.  *  He  wa*  very  ing  session,  with  some  modifications, 
learned,'  cays  Burnet,  'inhia  own  pro-  and  again  passed  the  house  of  common*, 
feasion,  with  a  great  deal  more  laanc  but  in  the  house  oflordsil  was  rejected 
in^  in  other  profeanoni — in  divinity,  at  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 

thdoaophy,  and  hialoiy.'    He  ia  laid  lo  twelve  voices  ;    Lord  Somers,  on  this 

avepoa*e**ed*neztcnaiveeoUaalionof  oocasion,  expressing  a  alrong  opinioo 

medals  and  other  histonoal  eniioeitie*,  against  ihe  policy  and  justice  of  the 

and  to  tiave  expended  large  anma  of  measure,  and  voting  in  the  nesalive. 

money  in  the  porehaac  of  rare  hooka.  Swift  says,  that  Loi^  Somert  told  huu 

prints,  and  pamphlet*.  that,  '  if  he  had  the  least  suspicion  that 

But  though  he  waa  oulndadfrom  the  the  rejecting  this  bill  would  hurl  the 

adminislrBtion,  Lwd  8om«t«  waa  a  re-  eburcli,  or  do  a  kindness  to  Ihe  disscn- 

Sular  and  punelual  attendant  i^on  his  teis.  he  would  lose  his  right  hand  rather 

utiei  in  the  howe  of  Imdi,    Hi*  name  than  speHk  against  it.' 
is  rarely  absent  from  Ihetiat  o(  peer*        In  the  folio vring year,  1704.1hepopu- 

whoarereoordeddailyontbejomnalaaa  kr  project  of  appropriating  the  revenue 

present  in  their  plaeca ;  and  ha  appear*,  oT  flrsi-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  inoetse 

by  the  same  authoiity,  to  have  teen  a  of  the  incomes  of  the  poorer  clerg;  was 

member  of  almoat  all  the  Inda'  oom-  poposed  by  the  queen  to  pariiamen', 

'  — - aad  though  the  name  of  Lord  Somen 

•  LMtBs  ea  •  l^iHUi  Vweo  dofinot  expressly  appear,  there  ia  i^^ 
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■on'to  beliert  that  he  wu  mainly  in-  the  pmnmptive  lirir  to  the  citrnn,  to 

■tnimealalinciirrjinit  it  loaiuccetiful  ntiae  in  Eoglaiid.    Though  this  pro- 

i«sue.    This  branch  of  the  revenue  was  poiilion  fraa  in  fact  a  mere  manceuTre 

derived  from  an  Lmpott  paid  in  catholic  of  faction,  and  intended  by  the  toriei  to 

timealollte  poiK  uixin  euch  admiiiion  drive  their  opponent i  into  the  dilemma 

to  a  benefice,  which,  upon  Ihi;  Reforma-  of  offending  the  queen  by  acquicacinK 

lion,  was  vested   in  Henry  VIIL,  and  in  it,  or  of  injuring  Iheir  reputation  with 

(roin  that  time  formed  ■  part  o(  the  in-  the  princeii  and  the  electorate  famtly 

come  of  the  crown.    It  was  not,  how-  bv  oppoaing    it,   arguments  of  great 

ever,  collected  as  other  parts  of  the  royal  plauiibility  were  used  in  its  support 

revenue,  but  was  received    from  the  It    was    u^ed    that    there  were    no 

clergy  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  means  so  efieclual  to  secure  the  peace- 

aiid  set  apart  ss  a  fund  from  which  able  succession  to  the  throne,  aa  by  hav- 

pensions  to  court  favourite'!  were  paid,  ing  the  successor  on  the  spot  to  assume 

At  the  time  it  wan  K'ven  u]i  by  Queen  and  maintain  his  right.    In  answer  to 

Anne,  Lord  Sumlerbnd  »'h\  in  the  en-  (his,  the  whig  speakers  in  the  house  of 

jiiynient  of  a  ]'ensi<.>n  uf  'jdOOJ.  a-year  lords,  among  whom  was  Lord  Somers, 

for  two  lives,  charged  upon  this  fund,  repreaenled  the  inconveniences  and  jea- 

Bishop  Burnet  had  long  directed  his  lousies  which  must  arise  from  the  esta- 

attention  to  this  means  of  increasine  blishmeflt  of  rival  courts  in  the  same 

the  incomes  of  Ihe  poorer  clergy,  and  country  ;  suggesting  also  the  policy  and 

had  frequenDv,  Ihoueh  unsuccessfully,  propriety  of  retaining  the  successor  in 

urged  upon  King  William  the  measure  some  degree  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 

now  adopted  by  the  queen ;  and  it  ap-  the  reigning  sovereign.    In  the  end,  the 

pearsfromthefollowingletterloBumet,  Earl  of  Wharton  brought  in  a  bill  em- 

writlen  during  the  prt^ress  of  the  ar-  powering  a  council  of  regency  to  act 

rangement   of  the  change   of  ministry  upon  the  contingency  of  a  demise  of  Uie 

immediately  before  the    king's  death,  crown,  until  the  arrival  of  a  successor, 

that  he  found  in  Lord  Somera  an  active  which  was  received  with  much  applause 

coadjutor  in  his  eolightetted  and  bent-  by  tlit-  ^                                          .:<.i 

volent  schema :—  factK^lLl  :  ,  ■  :  '  n  ;>y 
lheloric4,iL;,.-...J::,i_u,L,\l'v-:L  Uvdsts 

'  Nov.  23,170L  of  parliftmenl  niihout  a  d:vi<>iDa.     The 

'  My  Lord,— I  acknowledge  the  ho-  Electorate  family  were  fully  satis&ed  by 
nourof  your  lordihip'sletterof  tbel7lh,  the  introduction  of  another  bill  by  the 
with  great  thankfulness ;  1  wish  it  may  same  party,  which  naturalized  all  the 
be  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  the  ex-  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophia. 
celleut  design  you  propose.  No  man  wherever  born;  and  the  Eiil  of  Hali- 
will  enter  into  it  more  willingly,  nor  fax  being  despatched  to  Hanover  with 
shall  labour  iu  it  more  heartily.  The  these  acts  Rfter  they  had  passed, 
point  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  ia  Lord  Somers  and  several  other  whig 
what  I  have  proposed  sevnal  times,  peers  sent  letters  to  the  Elecloral  Court, 
with  much  eamestnets,butwitboutBoo-  in  vindication  of  their  conduct,  which 
cess.  When  I  have  the  hugeness  of  entirely  secured  an  amicable  under- 
seeing  your  lordship,  we  sh^,  I  hope,  sinnding.  The  princess  said  thai  *  she 
discourse  at  large  upon  the  whole  iub-  was  chermed  to  see  the  respect  and 
ject.  In  the  mean  time  allow  me  to  b«-  afTeclion  shown  by  the  pailiament  to 
sure  you,  that  I  am,  with  great  and  her  majesty ;'  and  Lord  Somers,  with 
s'mceie  respeel,  my  lord,  much  dexterity,  sutrgested,  that '  if  the 

'  Your  LoAhlp's  most  obedient  iovilation   had   been   assented   to   with 

•  Humble  Setraat,  r«lucfancy  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  it 

'  SoMZU.'  might   have  given   rise   to   unkindness 

which  in  the  end  might  have  proved 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  very  fatal.'    Thus,  Ihe  scheme  of  the 

parliament,  caUcd  in  October,  1705,  a  tones  to  Embroil  their  opponents  with 

motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  queen  or  the  clectress  totally  failed ; 

by  I.o'dBavenbem,  whom  thcDuchati  and  on  Ihe  contraryi  the  queen,  who 

of  Uarlborough  calls  a  '  great  apcceb-  was  present  during  tlie  debates,  was  so 

maker  and  publisber  of  dib  apcechea,'  offended  al  Ihe  disrespee.t  to  her  person 

for  an  address  to  the  queen,  praying  her  displayed  m  tho  speeches  of  home  of  the 

majeity  to  invite  the  frincf  Sophia,  tory  iMda,  that  from  that  moment  (ac- 
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cording  to  the  wpreWBtition  of  tbs  perhaps  intellicrible,  to  unprofeMional 
Duchess  of  Marlborough)  >he  bsgan  readers.  Us  general  object  is  to  prevent 
to  indicate  a  dupoiition  to  bceobia  a  dUay  of  failure  of  juitioe  in  conse- 
reilly  reconciled  nith  the  nhigi.  She  quence  of  formal  objccUon*;  and  in 
had  previously  to  thii  period  uttroducad  comparison  with  the  previous  con- 
several  persons  into  tna  nuoiitiy  who  dilion  of  our  courts  it  must  be  BcknoW' 
nere  notoriouily  attached  to  (hat  ptrtf ;  ledged  tliat  it  inlroduced  most  iiDportant 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  sne  improvemenls  into  the  municipal  law  of 
commissioned  Lord  Godolplun  to  aSiUie  Eneland  byciillio^  off.  or  applying  lo 
the  leaders  of  the  whigi  thtt  she  in-  useful  purposes,  a  vast  number  of  ex- 
tended to  place  henelf  and  her  affairs  crescenues  wlticb  previou^y  disfipired 
in  such  hands  u  tbejr  should  iptnvve.  the  administration  of  ju«tice.  11  appears, 

A  cry  of  danger  to  the  esUblishwl  however,  that  Lord  Somers  eKperience4 
church  having  been  raised  in  the  oourse  jn  no  smalt  degree  the  difficultiesandem- 
o(  the  debates  in  parliament  on  Lord  bnrrassmenta  which  have  impeded  those 
Haversham'i  motion,  hard  Halifax  whn,  in  more  modem  times,  have  em- 
moved  in  the  house  of  peers  that  a  day  ployed  Ihemtelves  in  legal  refonni.  The 
should  be  appointed  to  inaiure  into  tu  measure,  as  at  first  introduced,  was  of 
KTOunda  of  ti)ii  pretended  danger.  Upon  much  more  exlensive  operation;  it 
this  motion  a  warm  debate  ensued,  in  readily  |>as^ed  the  house  of  lords,  and 
which  Lord  Somers  delivered  a  manlj  received  Ihe  Bppro)»atian  of  the  Lord 
and  impressive  speech,  censuring  the  Keeper  and  the  Judges ;  but  in  pass- 
authors  of  such  repinta  u  ■eluated  ing  through  the  commons,  it  wae 
solely  by  the  design  of  amhrtulin^  the  found, lays  Burnel'.'lhal  the  mte«est  of 
nation  at  home,  and  impeding  the  judi-  under  officers  cleris.  and  attorneys, 
doua  policv  of  the  goremment  abroad,  whose  gains  were  to  be  lessened  by  the 
He  concluded  his  ^i«ech  by  an  nninated  bill,  was  more  considered  than  the  ii^ 
eulogium  upon  the  conduct  of  the  eiist-  terestoftbe  nation  itself;  several  clauses, 
ing  administration*.  The  debate  Ur-  how  beneficial  soever  to  ll«  sul^ect, 
minaled  in  a  resolution,  carried  bg  t  which. touched  on  their  r^ofil,  were  left 
majority  of  61  to  30  vtncci;  '  that  the  out  by  ihe  commons.'  This  statute  is 
cliurchofEng]and,asbylawe*tablilhcd,  partieularl^  mentioned  in  terms  of  aa- 
which  was  rescued  from  Ihe  extremest  probation  in  the  queen's  speech  at  the 
danger  by  King  William  HL  of  glorious  conclusion  of  the  session  in  March, 
memory,  is  now  in  a  most  safe  and  flou-  l7UGf. 

riahing  condition,  and  that  those  who  In  the  course  of  (hi«  session  of  pav- 
spread  reports  to  the  contrary  •"  «••  Uament  the  way  was  opened  to  the  final 
mies  of  the  queen  and  her  govemnuaL'  arrangement  of  tlie  union  with  Scotland, 
This  resolution  was  alao  adopted  by  the  a  measure  of  infinite  importance  to  both 
commons,  and  the  eSeot  of  it  wai  inooP"  countries,  which  had  been  lon^  consi- 
porated  in  an  address  to  the  queen,  who  dered  and  dnwussed  bythe  most  enligbt- 
declared  her  satisfaction  at  findiii^  btdh  ened  writers  end  atatesmen,  and  was  at 
houses  ready  to  concur  wi(h  htt  u  put-  lengtli  conducled  to  its  successful  cour- 
ting a  stop  to  these  false  and  mnlicmia  plelion  principally  by  the  Uerain^,  ao- 
reports.  tivily,  and  wisdom  of  I^ord  Somers. 

Lord  Somen  had,  sinoe  his  retimr        About  a  century  before  the  time  of 

ment  from  office,  applied  hinudf  with  which  we  are  spelling.  Ihe  accidental- 

his  characteriitw  industry  to   the  ai-  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 

rangement  of  the  details  of  a  swaeure  Scotland  under  James  L  naturally  su^ 

intended  to  msedy  «e?eral  grois  debet!  gested  the  notion  of  a  permanent  coo- 

and  abuses  in  the  praetied  maefaiBiif  solidation    of  the  two    counlries.    itt 

of  the  courts  of  chancenr  and  coainan  seems,    indeed,    extraordinaTy    that    t 

law;  andtow«td«theendofthueeuiaB  measure  of  this  kind  aiiould  not  liave 

of  parliament  be  introduced  into  the  been  efr<«led,  or  at  least  attempted,  at 

house  of  lords  a  '  Bill  fbr  the  ancsd-  an  earlier  period  in  the  case  of  eounlri* 

ment  of  the  Law  and  betto-  adranaa-  so  peculiariy  pointed  out  by  nature  te 

ment  of  Juetice.'    The  particnlars  ef  ■— ■ —  '—  *-  — -  " *-  -'  "--- * 

this  valuable  enastmmt  are  of  too  tad>- 
nical  a  nature  to  be  intcrestiag,  oi  eran 
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hills,  there  be  no  leaa  or  ^eat  rivers,  vu  aceordinglr  puied  without  delay, 

there  ii  do  diversity  of  loni;ue  or  Ian-  appointing  coDHDiuioners  to  conduct 

Etia^  ihat  hath  invited  or  provoked  the  treaty  on  the  part  o(  En);land. 
tnis  ancient  Keparntion  and  divorce*.'        The  atate  of  parties  in  both  countries. 

The  value  of  a  complete  polilical  union  however,  prevented  the  further  progren 

to  countries  naturally  united  by  clioiale,  oT  the  measure  at  that  period  ;  but  in 

language,  contiguity,  of  situation,  and  March,  1705,  an  act  of  parliament  was 

eonsequent  identity  ot  interest  with  re-  passed,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  effec- 

ipect  to  foreign  enemies,  is  admimlily  il'  tual  securing  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng* 

luslraled  by  Bacon  in  his  several  Memo-  land  from   the  apparent  dangers   that 

riaJi  on  this  subject;  and  his  practical  may  arise  from  several  acts  lately  passed 

arguments  upon  the  increase  of  power  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland*.'    By 

pToiiueedby  nninnin  suclicircittnalaneea  one  of  the  provigions  of  this  act,  the 

finv'U'  I'lsiffy  hi"  o\|»-p"i'iii  iiiih"  Vi":r,  (jueen  was  enahled  to  appioint  commi*- 

I'l   ■      I- '■■  '    ~!-  I   ■■'<       ■■  I    I'       ■■'  sioners  for  England  to  treat  with  com- 

olher   prince    wearelh   in  his  crownt.'  Tlii^  pro- 

In  conlormitj  wllh  this  opinion,  a  pro-  ...    .  ■;     .  .    i;..  ..■   ,■  ■  nm  .  ii>;ivt5  were 

Gosal  for  en  union  with  Scotland  wai  dii'e<.-Ied  )>y   tlie   Muli^te  to   bi   reduced 

lid  by  James  I.,  before  his  first  and  into  writing  and  submitted  to  the  queen 

second  parliaments,  and  cainmi»ioners  and  the  parliament  of  eacih  kingdom,  to 

were  appointed  lo  arrange  its  details;  whom  the  entire  consideration  of  them, 

but   lhou|;h    iii^'i^J   (iitward  with  the  and  the  allowmg    or  disallowing  the 

utmost  leal  and  even  impatience  by  the  whole   or   any   part   thereof,  were   ex.- 

kin^,   and   earncslly   i\nd  actively  pro-  pressly  reserved.     In  her  speeeh  al  the 

moled  by  the   piinerful  intellect  of  that  opening  of  the  ensuing  purlioment  in 

great  roan  nho-c  writings  had  suggested  Outober,  17UJ,  the  queen  again  referred 

and  matured  tlii>  schcme.and  who  says,  to   the   subject,   stating,  that   commis* 

'that   the   labt.ir   of   the   commLsiion  sioners  hail  lately  lieen  appointed  by  the 

rested  most  uijun  hif  hand.'  the  project  Scottish  Parliament,  and  that  she   in- 

of  an  incorporniii^  union  entirely  failed,  tended  in  a  short  lime  lo  cause  commis- 

and  nothing  resulted  from  the  attempt  ttona  on  (he  part  of  Eni^land  lo  be  made 

beyond  the  abohlion  of  the  hostile  laws  out.    Accordingly,  commissioners  were 

previously  subsisting  between  the  two  soon  allerwarda  appointed  by  the  queen, 

Kingdoms.  and  the  name  of  Lord  Somers  appeared 

Thepraclieabililyoftbeunionhadalao  in  llie  commission  amonesl  those  of 
been  frequentlr  debated  since  the  rei^  the  wisest  »latesmen  of  the  time,  (hough 
of  James  I.  It  was  much  discussed  m  he  was  not  then  a  merolier  of  the  sdmi- 
the  Scotch  Parliament  or  GonTention  nistration.  The  delegates  (or  both 
■saemliled  at  bldmburgli,  upon  the  ar-  countries  assembled  at  Whitehall  on 
rival  of  the  Prince  of  Oran^;  and  at  the  lilh  of  April,  1706,  and  commenced 
that  lime  commissioners  were  appointed  their  deliberations  with  the  solemnity 
in  Scotliind  lo  arrange  the  terms  of  a  which  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion  de- 
treaty.  Various  obstacles  impeded  the  served.  The  Scottish  commissioners, 
progress  of  the  measure  during  the  and,  in>1eed,  a  considerable  parly  in 
■whole  reign  of  William;  but  the  last  Scotland,  were  strongly  impressed  in 
public  act  of  hii  lite  was  to  send  a  mes-  favour  of  a  federal  union  simitar  to  that 
sagel  to  his  parliament,  recommending  which  then  existed  in  the  United  Pra- 
ia them,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  vinces  and  in  the  cantons  ol  Swiliei^ 
proceed  with  the  treaty.  The  reader  land.  The  English  commissioners,  on 
will  remember  that  at  this  time  Lord  the  other  hand,  insisted  upon  a  substan- 
Somers  was  in  the  most  intunale  confi-  tial  iocorporalion,  by  which  the  naliooal 
d«noeof  the  king.  With  am  died  eight  interests  should  be  consolidated  and 
days  after  this  message  was  delivernl ;  identified  into  one  kingdom,  and  all  dii- 
wid  his  successor,  in  her  first  speech  lo  tinctions  between  the  two  countries,  with 
the  same  parhsment,  strongly  urges  the  respect  to  representation  and  govem- 
SUliject  upon  their   attention.     An  act  ment.shouldheentirelyandforeverabo- 

liihed.  This  was  the  main  point  of  discus- 

lion  tietween  tlie  two  parties ;  but  in  tlie 
end,  the  Scotch  commissioners  agreed  t9 
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the  proponl  of  an  iiwonxmtiiw  nnkm.  of  Jan         1    o«  h'  t/KKik  "M* 

Onlhe23dofJulr,1706,tMuticwibeiDg  mt       Kn       J  onltffbtnti- 

fully  arranged  and  completed,  vith  en-        un      of  I      i      j       mriOa  tj  tbv 

lire  unanimity  on  both  (idea,  were  for-  |w/^aiiH)t  of  aeoOaai    Vmj  anotttf 

mally  nresenled  to  the  queen,  who  ex-  aflenvuda,  r  Ir"  — "  ~*— '— ■*  "-"- ' 


presied  her  acquieseenoe  and  tatiifae-  the  hoow  of  eonrBODf,  iBliMng  Bn 
tiott,  declaring,  that 'ehe  should  alwaja  itine  on  thapatt  of  Ea^U^  iriiMi 
look  uj>on  it  aa  a  particular  happineaa,    paaaed    throopi   thr    "'"' 


a  projeot,  which  pronused  to  great  a  great  hcilitj  aind  vcrj  IttHt  AaonMlni; 
security  and  advantage  to  both  king-    io  muA  to,  that  Bontft  ana  *  it  mn 

doma,  could  be  aecompliihed  in  b«r  thoo^t  th^  inleriMMd  not  Muf  mA 

reien*.'  oonsideratkni  enongti,  wuSMA  to  fl>» 

The  stipulations  of  thii  treaty  ars  importanca  of  ao  jjTrat  a  tnmwntfcin.'^ 

well  known ;  and  at  the  part  lakan  bj  The  debates  in  Ota  boon  of  IniK  i>» 
Lord  Sunien  in  the  discusiion  of  them    which  Lord  Soawn  UM  tl»  awt  «^ 

by  the  eommiBiianers  is  not  recorded,  it  apunoui  part,  in  lh>  difc—  of  1km 

would  lie  quite  unaeccaaary  to  repeat  union,  weirv  longer  i^^^^i^^^^^l 

them  in  this  memoir,  but  all  the  iirllcles  winfiH^HH^PV 

Generally  speaking,  the  articlea  seem  ■  ioritie*,  nnd  on  the  £th  of  itixA, 
(o  be  highl;^  favouraole  to  SeoUand  in  I"  the  bill  received  the  royal  asaenl. 
all  lubstantial  respects,  though  in  soma        ''•>   *  was  this  great  work,  of  the  ae- 

p<nnt9  they  were  thought  to  derogate  eompi  diment  of  which  mo«l    of  Ihv 

from    the    national   dignily  and  inde-  wisest  politicians  of  that  day  despaip- 

nendence.    In  the  shanng  of  the  public  ad,   and  which  none  expected  to   — 

burdens    assigned    to    Ettotland,   that  effected  without   a  lingering  negi: 

country  had  a  decided  adfantaKe ;  lesi  tion   of   many  j'ean,  commencea . 

than  theforlieth  partof  the  putuic  taxea  compleled    within    the    compass  of  ai 

were  to  be  leviedin  Scotland;  and  yet,  tiiwle  year.    In  hcrspeeeh  toihe  lords' 

contrary  to  the  maxim  generally  re-  ana  eomtnons  b«fore   the  punn^  or 

ceived,  that  ia  frmming  a  goremmait  the  tHJI,  the  queen  expresses  herself  tOf 

representation  should  t>e  in  proportion  the  following  terms  :— '  I  consider  thi» 

to  taxation,  the    Scotch  were  offered  union  as  a  matter  of  the  grealeit  in>- 

nearly  one-eleventh  pert  of  the  legit-  portance  to  Ihe  wealth,  strength,  and 

lature.    On  the  olher  hand,  the  Scotch  aafety  (tf  the  whole  island ;  and,  n(  th» 

peerage,  as  an  independent  body,  were  aame  time,  as  a  work  of  so  much  diffi- 

deprived  of  their  privilegea  a*  lords  of  culty  and  nicety  in  its  own  nature,  that 

parliament,  the  whole  community  being  lilt  now  all  attempts  which  have  beeta 

in  future  to  be  represented  in  the  En-  made  townrds  it  in  the  course  of  alwve 

gliih    parliament   oy    sixteen    elective  a  hundred  years  have  proved  ineireo<- 

peers   and  lorty-five  mem<)ers  in  the  tual;  and  therefore  I  make  no  doubk 

home   of  commont.      The  debates   in  1       it  ¥riU  be  remembered  and  spoken 

the   parliament  of  Scotland  upon  the  «>>         *fter  to  the  honour  of  Ihtue  wh» 

ratification    of   this   treaty,  displayed  •».=  irtea  instrumental  in  bringing  it  t» 

exertions  of  eloquence   and  argument  such  a  bappy  conclusion.' 
rarely  excelled  in  any  deliberative  aa-        In  truth,  [he  incorporation   of  tw» 

■embly.     The    speeches  of  the   cele-  sovereign   kingdoms,  not  Inr  force   e« 

brated  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  Lord  hostile  azpiression  on  the  part  of  either, 

Belhaven,  against  the  union,  and  that  but  by  the  express  consent  of   trolly 

of  Seaton    of  Fittmedden    in    Ikvour  founded  jipoa  the  conviction  ef  oniti    " 

of  it,  are  the  most  remarkable.     At  advantage,  was  without  a  precedent 

length,  however,  by  the  great  personal  (hebistoiy  oflhenorld;  but  thesuoces* 

address  of  the  Duke  of  Queentbeny,  the  of  the  experiment,  now  ptndically  ood-<- 

opposition  of  some  of  the  moat  infiuen-  fln     1  by  the  experience  of  more  ihani 

tial  objectors  to  the  measure  was  re-  a  ,       iry,    depended   almost    entirely' 

moved,   and  the  treaty,  as  originally  upou  tne  skilful  arrangement   of   lh» 

framed,  uid  vrithout  any  roalenal  at  details.    The  merit   of  prcjeettog   th» 

terations,  received  the  solemn  sanction  ti         has  been  generally  asenbnl  tOr* 

of  the  Scottish  paiiiament.  Loiu  »<  m  in  the  h^ 

The  English  parliament  net  on  the  bwious  trlicular  u- 

3dof  December,  1706;  and  on  the  SSih  tides,    Upun  lolitical   a   ~ 

*  CbuiUa,nd.)ap.tn  *  Mn»titOwa  11.(^40. 
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commercial  intereiti  of  the  tno  ni-  lies  in  my  little  power  that  it  shill  be 
tioDt  tppeued  lo  conflict,— the  patient  really  lo.  I  should  think  th«  true  wtj 
*nd  •kiiful  muugtmeat  of  objections  to  mahe  the  union  well  relUbed  inScol- 
pa(«onmt«l^iuf:ge>ted  by  tittional  pride  land  ia  lo  let  that  countTV  lee  plainly 
and  pr^udice,  that  hia  hi^h  Authority,  that  England  means  no  otnerwise  than 
his  calm  temper,  and  lucid  reasoning,  fairly  by  Iheni,  and  desires  they  should 
wen  most  conniicuously  useful.  If  the  be  in  the  very  same  circumstances  ttie? 
mai^itude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  the  are  themselves.  In  the  union  of  PolaDd 
vreighl  and  number  of  the  difficulties  and  Lithuania,  by  keeping  up  their  dis- 
interposed  by  faction  in  both  countries,  tinct  f^reat  offices  of  state  and  their  dia- 
«nd uie  eminent  and  acknowledged  sue-  linct  diets,  though  there  be  one  general 
cesi  of  the  meature  are  dulv  considered,  diet  for  their  united  country,  their  for- 
it  will  be  readilj  admitted  Inat  there  are  mer  manners  of  division  are  continued, 
few  statesmen  in  the  history  of  this  and  have  occasioned  perpetual  diisen- 
counlry  whose  claims  to  the  respect  lionsanddistraclionsinthat  imperfectly 
and  gratitude  of  posterity  are  better  and  unskilfully  united  country,  so  that 
founded  than  those  of  Lord  Somen,  they  are  much  more  unhappy  than  if 
for  his  services  in  the  accomplishment  they  had  alill  remained  divided.'  Upon 
of  the  union  with  Scotland.  the  suggestion  that  it  was  only  proposed 
In  (he  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  to  continue  the  Scotch  privy  council  a 
a  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons  for  short  lime,  he  asks, '  If  it  be  a  good 
abolishing  the  privy  council  of  Scot-  thing,  why  is  it  not  to  be  continuetf?  If 
land.  It  was  proposed,  in  the  bouse  of  it  be  the  desire  of  Scotland,  why  show 
lords,  to  give  it  a  continuance  for  seve-  it  them  only  to  be  taken  away?  If 
rnl  months  after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  they  are  afraid  of  the  couDcil,  why 
This  proposition  wai  powerfully  and  should  Ihey  be  terrified  with  it,  when 
eiiccessfiilly  opposed  by  Lord  Somers.  it  is  not  meant  to  continue?'  The 
Ttie  heads  of  nis  speech  on  this  occa-  whole  tenor  of  the  reaaontng  in  thit 
sion  are  sliil  in  exigence  *,  being  pre-  admirable  speech  is  equally  dear  and 
served  amongst  the  few  fragments  convincing  ;  and  the  inconvenience  and 
which  were  saved  friim  Ihe  fJre  m  Lin-  cjiiir'.-i-i.E]  ^i,i'.i.si,irK'd  in  the  reign  of 
coin's  Inn,  already  alluded  to.  His  ar-  Queen  Elizalietli,  and  earlier  periods 
gumenti  in  litis  speech  against  a  sepa-  of  our  history,  by  the  existence  of  dis> 
rate  council  for  Scotland  are  extremely  tinct  councils  for  various  districts  in 
forcible  and  curious,  and  are  particu-  England,  with  powers  deleijaled  by  the 
larly  inleresling  in  the  present  day,  crown,  but  beyond  the  persona!  control 
when  the  queiKon  of  the  policyof  a  dis-  of  the  sovereign,  are  illustrated  in  Ihs 
tinct  government  for  Ireland  is  strangely  moil  ingenious  and  masterly  manner. 
l>rought  under  discussion.  Hedeclares  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1703,  a 
that  '  he  is  heartily  desirous  of  making  change  look  place  in  the  character  of 
the  union  enlire  and  complete,  but  that  the  ministry,  by  the  reslgnaiion  of  Har- 
ii  cannol  be  perfect  while  two  political  ley  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Boyle 
admini  si  rations  subsist.  The  true  ar-  in  his  place,  as  secretary  ot  stale.  Lord 
^ument  for  the  union  was  the  great  Soraers  had  often  announced  his  resolu- 
danger  lo  both  kingdoms  fmm  a  divided  lion  never  to  accept  any  office  of  state 
atale.  The  advantage  of  Scotland  is  to  whileHarleyconliauedinadminislration; 
have  the  same  easy  access  to  the  prince  but  upon  Ihe  removal  of  Ihat  obstacle,  it 
as  EngUnd,  to  be  under  the  immediale  became  an  object  of  the  firsl  importance 
personal  care  of  the  prince,  and  not  lo  to  the  whi^i  to  press  him  into  the  royal 
owe  Iheir  proleclion  and  countenance  service.  Nor  was  this  object  opposed  by 
to  any  subordinate  institution.'  '  Thii,'  the  leaders  in  the  cabinet;  for  Ihe  mild- 
lie  says,  'was  my  argument  for  the  nessandcandourof hischaracter,andhia 
union ;  and  now  if  a  dislincl  admmislra-  steady  attachment  lo  Ihe  principles  of  the 
tiun  continue,  Ihe  marks  of  distinction  revolution,  had  won  the  respect  even  of 
will  continue  ;  and  Scotland,  having  his  rivals,  and  he  was  personally  es- 
now  no  parliament  lo  result  to,  will  lie  teemed  by  both  Lord  MarltHirough  and 
in  a  worse  slile  than  L>efiire.  1  wish  I-ord  Godolpliin.  Bui  Itie  proposilion 
North  UriiAio  as  happv  ai  Enq;-  ot  placing  him  in  theadminiilralion  waa 
land  ;  I  meanl  it  should  i>e  so  in  (tie  strenuously  resisted  by  the  (jueen.  In 
union;    and    I    will    always   do   what  a  letter  lo' Lord  Marlburougti *  she  d*- 

•  U«dwldwBUUFapM(,ToLtUp.«n.  •  Cot'aUfaafMsrtbocoat'^vM.U.p.inL; 
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dftrei  that' h>(m1d *b<"utla''datnw-  Iha nation, bat 

tion  to  her  to  bring  Lotd  Somm  into  wm  in  lure  I 

her  Beniee,  and  wu  what  aba  naver  the  head  of  i      «        lai  tiaba  wboa 

could  conaeot  to.*  nather  ill  practieat  nv  fUaa  ■gloaia 

B^es  Mriitleal  prqudioM,  it  ii  pto-  were  like  to  make  any  b^raaliob.  Tkm 

bablethatUieqneenhadairtrongdomea-  the  minda  of  all  UKMawbowan  tn^r 

tic  leaaoD  for  bar  otjeotioa.     Prinee  aaatea*  tortbe  praaanl  oooatiMiailiiw 

George  of  Dmmark,  tbe  hnaband  of  mncb  qnietad  of  thbaronatiOB.* 
the  qneen,  though  he  interfered  little       Botlbe  aang«niw  boM  oT  ttla«A% 

in  public  biuineaa,  bad  alwaja  bean  wty  were  not  realiMO  br  th»  vawt 

altacbed  to  the  toi;  piirtr,  and  had  Whether  it  wu  to  ta»  ■HiflMMd  toiha 

long  entertnnad  and  expresied  a  paril-  declining  health  of  Lort  Baamw,  wMi^ 

cukr  ftvenian  to  Lotd  Somen.    Thia  at  tbii  period,  in  a  great  d^w  iMf^ 

antipathy  might  be  probabljr  traead  to  citated  tilm  Aw  bwmiea^  or  to  Oh  ob- 

acirciunitaiiee  whidioeonrred  in  1703,  banasiing  intri^iiea   o(  Harley,  after- 

shortly  after  the  qneen'i  aooesaion  to  wardt  iMd  Oxfonl,  with  the  qii«en,  or 

the  throne.    To  a  bill  Ibr  enabling  the  the  want  of  harmony  and  romislency 

queen  to  Mttle  a  revenne  upon  the  which  pretailed  among  the  members  of 

prince,  in  eaae  he  abonld  tnnive  her  the  admin  i  si  ration,  ii   uncertain;   bat 

majesty,  it  was  propoMd  to  add  an  ex-  there  ia  no  doubt  tbat  the  gOTemmeDt, 

preai  exemption  of  Um  prince  from  the  during  the  two  yenrs  th&t  it  remained 

operation  of  the  clause  in  tbe  act  of  under  the  direction  of  ihe  whig«,  exht- 

■uccesHon  whieb  ineapaeitated  fbre^a-  bitodbutfeivmsrks  of  vigoiiror  discre- 

ers  from  being  memMrs  of  tbe  pri*T  tion.    Tbe   Irenty  for  a  general  peaca 

council,  from  fitting  in  pariiameut,  and  pro  sd  entirely  abortive;  the  war  W 

from  iKddin^  oBtoea  under  tbe  crown,  o.      i  dedcleJty  unpopular  in  England; 


TbiipropoaitioDwafai^apontheat-  t       ;eflcn.l  conSdenoe  ofthe  whip  ia   , 

tention  M pailiatBent  by  Ihe  queen,  and  t         pattv  wavered;    ami   Uie  piiblia 

gave  riae  to  muefa  warm  ditcuieion  lo  iu     i,  which  even   in  Ihow  times  had 

thehouae  of  lordi :  and  though  h  waa  bt^untobethe  measure  of  Ihedegred, 

tdtimately  adopted  Vf  a  nujorlty.  Lord  of  i  iblic  cotifidenee  in  the  |{ovenuDcatl , ' 
Somere,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  npidly  and  alarmingly. 

the  debate,  trith  tercral  other  peert        i"  thia  iinpromiiing  slate  of  Ihinn , 

signed  a  protest  hi  the  Jonraali  agamai  *  t      foolith  and  violent  proieeutlon'  (4  I 

the  deciilon  of  the  hotua  *.  Dr.  Uohaverel,  as  It  i^  justly  termed  by 

It  wa*   t*<AatHy  from  >  dedre  to  L     .  BdliDebroke,  if  it  did  not  imme-  ' 
avoid  offnca  to  (he  prince,  that  tba  ly  induce  tlie  queen  to  change  )h» 

queen,  who  had  axpnsaed  ra  decided  itry,  nt  all  events  fumithed  h«r 

terma  her  aenae  of  Iha  obBntiona  of  wim  a  plausible  and  popular  pr>:teit  tar  ) 

the  country  to  Lord  Boraeia  t&r  hia  aei^  the  diamitial  of  the  whtg>.    Th.>u]^ 

vices  in  promoting  the  union,  hid  <A-  Lord  Bomers  was  prest^t  at  the  trial,  , 

jected  to  introdace  him  into  tbe  admi-  and  gave  hin  vote  against  Dr.  Saclw  * 

niatration.    Tba  death  of  tbe  prince  In  TeTel,  Dean  Swift  declares  that  he  lia<  ) 
October,  If  09,  remored  thia  objection ;  1  him  profess  that  his  opinion  wat  1 

and.  shortly  afterwardf.  Lord  Someia  m      i«t   this    ill-judged    impeachnienti  I 

was  advanced  to  the  poat  of  pnsUeut  of  <     .  that  he   f6r«iaw  it  would  end  ift 

the  eounml,  though  atlU  with  reluctance  t       ruin  of  hia  party.    The   pro 
and  hesitation  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  que«n.  against  Sachevervl  nere  bri 

■  The   great    capaeily    and    inflexible  lu  a  eoncliision  at  Ihe  end  of  M- 

integrity  of  thia  lord,*  saya  Buniett,  1710,  and  immedialeiy  afierwards 

'would  have  made  hia  promotion  to  parliunent    was     prorogued.      In    .„ 

thia  pott  Tery  acceptable  to  the  whin  aourM  of  tlie  ensuing  summer  a  'lud- 

at  anv  Jlmctnr^  but  it  waa  most  parti-  den  and  total  change  of  miniitir'toA, 

cularly  so  at  thia  time,  for  it  was  ex-  place;  and  Loi-d  Somers.lfimUng  Ibii 

pected  that  mopoaiticma  for  a  general  the   qneen    had    nillHirstvn    tier    cofl^ 

peace  would  be  quickly  made;  and  so  &      »  from  him  and  treated  him  witS 

they  reckoned  that  Ihe  management  of  coumeaa  and  reserre.  retired  from  Ml 

that  upon  whkh  not  only  the  aafety  of  officb  of  knl  —  ^ --  of  thecoundL 

■  and  waa  f  the  Earl  cf 

■  Lord!'  Jovndi,  lao.  It,  MU.    BonwCi  in..'  ■      , 

OwnTiaHM^itLiTtat.  "immp        jjy        ,       i  lie  long  sesdoa 

t  OirnTim%nUU.p.ilB>  ofp  ,  i  'etireouBt  fimiB 


he  proceed- ! 
ere  broogMJ 
]  of  Mar^l 
erwards  thi  | 
d.      In  thi 
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office,  it  appeuR  from  the  juurnaU  ihat  was  arrdnged  between  her  ud  the 
he  allended  ctmslantly  upon  his  duly  wliige,  and  that  Lord  Somen  tras  to  ba 
in  Ihe  house  of  lords,  being  rarely  absent  Ireasurer.'  In  a  few  days,  however, 
from  his  place,  and  much  Bmplojed  in  these  apprehensions  were  removed,  and 
committees  and  olher  active  parliamen-  Lord  Oxford  expressly  assure*  SwiR 
tary  business.  He  was  present  during  that  '  all  would  be  well,  and  that  hs 
tbe  debates  respecting  ibe  Earl  of  I'l:-  should  tear  nolhin^r.' 
terboroui;h's  conduct  in  Spain,  in  Janu-  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1713, 
ary.  1711,  in  t  lie  course  of  which  reflec-  Lord  Somers  suffered  severely  from  ilU 
tioDs  being  cast  upon  the  Lords  Galway  ness,  which  disabled  him  from  appearins 
and  Tyrawley,  and  a  vole  of  censure  in  the  house  of  lords  for  a  considerable 
beiiii;  altempted  aeaiiut  them,  those  portion  of  the  session  of  psrlianienl.  At 
noblemen  presented  a  petition  prajing  this  point,  perhaps,  his  political  life  may 
for  time  to  answer  the  charges  before  be  considered  as  closed ;  for  though  he 
the  lords  came  to  day  delerminalion.  afterwards  attended  in.  parliament  for 
This  waa  resuled  by  the  ministers  as  several  sessions,  and  was  present  upon 
an  improper  interference  with  tlie  de-  most  occasions  of  importance  or  uo- 
balfs  of  Ihe  lords )  hut  Lord  Somers  usual  interest,  he  never  a^ain  look  k 
declared,  wiih  some  indignation, '  thai  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  He  wu 
the  petitions  were  neillier  improper  nor  present  at  the  debate  on  the  Earl  of 
given  in  at  an  improper  time;  that  it  Vindlater's  motion  for  repealing  the' 
would  be  loo  late  for  the  petitioners  to  union  with  Scotland,  in  June,  I7i3,and 
apply  to  the  lords  afler  they  were  come  voted  with  Ihe  small  majority  by  whom 
to  a  resolution ;  that  he  hoped  it  would  that  proposition  was  negatived.  la 
never  be  found  in  the  book  of  that  l/M  the  celebrated  Schism  Act  wai 
hoose,  thai  when  the  lords  were  gomg  passed,  by  which  all  schoolmasters  and 
to  proceed  to  a  censure,  they  refused  to  mstructors  of  youth  were  required  to 
bear  those  that  were  to  be  affected  by  subscribe  an  acknowledgment  liefora 
it;  that  Ihe  Lords  Galway  anil  Tyrawley  the  ordmary,  that  lliey  cotiformcd  to  the 
Siad  a  rii;ht  to  be  heard  and  clear  the  hturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  under 
matters  of  fact  as  subjects  of  Great  Bri-  pain  of  imprisonment  for  three  months ; 
tain ;  and  that  it  was  but  natural  justice  and  upon  being  convicted  of  teaching 
that  men  in  danger  of  being  censured  without  such  aubscnplion,  were  mada 
^ould  have  time  to  justify  themselves*.'  bable  to  penalties  and  imprisonment. 
TTlie  pelitions  were,  however,  rejected  Against  this  unjust  and  unnecessary 
1^  the  house;  and  a  vote  of  censure  measure — whichLord  Wharton  declared 
was  afterwards  pasiied  upon  Lonis  GaJ-  to  be  '  more  like  a  decree  of  Julian  the 
way  and  Tyrawley  ;  but  a  strong  pro-  apostate,  than  a  law  enacted  by  a  pro- 
test was  entered  upon  the  journals  testant  parliament,' — a  protest  wns  en- 
«j;ainst  twlti  these  resolutions,  signed  lered  on  the  Journals,  and  aigned> 
by  thirty-sis  peers,  amongst  whom  were  amongst  other  peers,  by  Lord  Somera. 
lord  Somers.  the  Duke  ol  Harllrarough,  The  reasons  attached  to  this  [irotest 
end  Lord  Cowper,  Ihe  late  chancellor,  contain  an  excellent  summary  of  Ihe 
Lord  Somers  also  signed  protests  against  arguments  against  all  religious  persucu- 
Jhe  resolution  of  the  lords  approving  of  tion.  and  a  perspicuous  statement  of  Ihe 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough's  conduct  in  dangerof irrilalingthedissentersagaiiist 
Spam,  and  against  several  resolutions  thechurchof  England,  and  of  promoting 
p&ssed  in  the  course  of  the  same  ses-  rehgious  animosities  in  the  critical  state 
eiun  censuring  Ihe  measures  of  Ihe  late  in  which  tbe  Protestant  succession  wu 
ministry  respecting  the  prosecution  of  then  placed.  Fortunately.  Ihe  death  cf 
tbe  wart.  the  queen  on  the  Isl  of  August,  1714. 
At  the  connuneuoent  of  tbe  JMoCt  'he  very  day  on  which  the  schism  biU 
cession  of  parliaiaeot,  in  Becembtr,  "as  (o  take  effect,  prevented  its  bring 
1711,  there  were  some  rumours  of  e  brought  into  practical  operation.  On 
change  of  ministry.  Swift  stya  J  that  "i*  accession  of  George  L,  a  total 
'  Bolinghroka  and  he  were  both  of  opi-  change  of  ministry  took  place :  Ihe  slate 
nion  that  tlM  queen  was  false,'  and  o'  Lord  Somers's  health  disabled  him 
mentions  a  report  that  tiw  whole  matter  from  accepting  any  official  employment, 

but  he  look   his  seat  in  the  cabinet 

council  as  a  member  of  the  new  admi- 

m.  In  the  revolutions  of  tbe  wluel  of 
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party,  it  was  now  Lord  Somers*s  fate,  not  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,   and   the 
only  to  find  himself  once  more  restored  other  misguided  persons  who  had  taken 
to  office,  but  to  witness  the  downfall  of  up  arms  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the 
that  intriguing  statesman  whose  insidi-  pretender's  title.    Lord  Somers  appears 
ous  schemes  had  undermined  the  whig  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
ministry  in  1710,  and  to  whom,  both  fate  of  these   unfortunate  noblemen; 
personally  and  politically,  he  had  de-  and  the  last  occasion  of  his  appear- 
clared  perpetual  and  uncompromising  ance  in  public  life  was  on  the  S7th  of 
hostility.     But  notwithstanding  his  dis-  January,  1716»  when  the  prelinunariea 
like  to  Lord  Oxford,  there  is  reason  to  and  forms  for  passing  judgment  on  Lord 
believe  that  Lord  Somers,  and  also  Lord  Derwentwater  were  reported  to  the  house 
Halifax  and    Lord    Sunderland,  were  of  lords,  and  finally  arranged.    When 
opposed  to  the  violent  and  impetuous  the  sentence  was  actually  pwned,  he 
prosecutions  which  were  instituted  at  .  was  absent  from  the  house*, 
this  time  against  those  who  had  sup-  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  few  re- 
ported  or   favoured    the    Pretender's  maining  months  of  Lord  Somers's  life 
title,  and  warmly  advised  the  king  to  were  spent  after  his  final  disappearance 
more  moderate  measures.     When  he  from  public  business,  yery  imperfect  and 
left  Hanover,  on  the  death  of  queen  unsatisfactory  accounts  have  descended 
Anne,  the  king,  whose  disposition  was  tons.    There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
by  no  means  implacable  or  severe,  had  the  concluding  period  of  hit  existence 
determined  indeed  to  restore  the  whigs  was  darkened  by  severe  illness  and  a 
to  power,  but  resolved  not  to  proceed  considerable  degree  of  mental  alienation. 
harshly  against  any  party  who  acknow-  Repeated  attacks  of  parflysis  had  de- 
ledged  and  quietly  submitted  to  his  go-  stroyed  his  bodily  health,  and  had  so 
vernment.     In  consequence,  however,  impaired  the  faculties  of  his  mind  that 
of  the  joint  importunity  of  some  of  the  he  became  wholly  incapable  of  tnuiness. 
allies,  and  a  portion  of  the  whigs.  who  At  intervals,  however,  when  the  pressure 
assured  him  that  severity  was  absolutely  of  disease  was  partially  tospended,  he 
necessary  for  his  own  safety,  he  was  at  appears  to  have  recurred  with  strong 
length  persuaded  to  adopt  a  different  interest  to  passing  events  which  involved 
course.  It  is  related  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  those  principles  of  rational  liberty  to  the 
that  '  when  Lord  Townshend  came  tri-  support  of  which  his  life  had  been  de- 
umphantly  to  acquaint  Lord   Somers  voted.    At  the  present  moment,  when 
with  all  the  measures  of  proscription  and  the  question  of  repealing  the  Septennial 
of  persecution  which  the  ministers  in-  Bill  is  the  subject  of  controyersy,  it  a 
tended,  and  to  which  the  king  had  at  last  interesting,  and  may  be  uaeftil,  to  re^ 
consented,  the  old  peer  asked  him  "  what  the  dying  opinion  of  thia  dittingQishsd 
he  meant,*'  and  shed  tears  on  the  fore-  statesman,  the  orade  of  the    revolo- 
sight  of  measures  like  to  those  of  the  tion,  and  the  constant  friend  of  popolsr 
Roman  triumvirate  V  freedom,  upon  the  .merits  of  tlmt  ee- 
The  Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  removed  lebrated   measure.     The  decuive  divi- 
from  his  office  of  lord  treasurer  a  few  sion  upon  the  Septennial  Bill  took  pbee 
days  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne ;  on  the  16th  of  April;  1716,  and  after 
and  in  the  first  parliament  of  her  sue-  that  event  had  hapi»ad»  Dr.  Vwai, 
cessor,  he  was  impeached,  with  Lord  the  celebrated  phyaiemii,  caHad  on  Laid 
Bolingbroke,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  Townshend,  and    informed   him    that 
lords,  of  high  treason.    Though  become  Lord  Somera  was  at  that  moment  ic- 
extremely  feeble.  Lord  Somers  appeared  stored  to  the  full  poisesskm  of  his  faenl- 
in  the  house  of  lords  on  every  occasion  ties  by  a  fit  of  the  goot.wluefa  tospoided 
when  a  step  was  taken  in  the  proceed-  the  effect  of  his  panJ^ftic  oompkiat 
ings  against  Lords  Oxford  and  Boling-  Townshend  immediately  waited  on  Lori 
broke,  and  upon  the  delivery  of  Lord  Somers,  who,  as  soon  as  ha  came  into 
Oxfords  answers  to  the  articles  of  im-  the  room,  embraced  him,  nnd  aaid,  *I 
peachment  in  September,  1715,  he  was  have  just  heard  of  the  work  in  wbieh 
appointed  a  member  of  a  committee  to  you  are  engaged,  and  congratidalc  joa 
search  for  precedents  as  to  the  manner  upon  it ;  I  never  approved  the  THonsI 
of  proceeding.    In  the  ensuing  session.  Bill,  and  always  considered  it  in  ifcft 
he  again  appeared  in  the  house  of  lords  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  intntaL 
on  occasion  of  the    impeachment   of     

1*  Earopean  H«f tsine,  vol.  six.  p.  427.  •  Lords'  Jovnal^  Jaaavy,  ITlMk 
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Ton  have  my  hearty  approbation  in  this  sufficiently  valuable  to  enhance  our  re- 
business,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  gret  at  the  loss  of  the  rest,  have  been 
greatest  support  possible  to  the  liberty  published  by  Lord  Hardwidce,  they  do 
of  the  country*/  Within  a  dav  or  two  not  relate  to  his  personal  history  and 
after  this  conversation  with  Lord  Towns-  character.  Several  years  ago,  great 
bend,  a  fresh  paralytic  seizure  reduced  expectations  were  raised  by  the  an- 
him  to  a  state  of  total  imbecility,  from  nouncement  of  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
vrhidh,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1716,  he  and  Character  of  Lord  Somers,  by  Mr. 
was  happily  released  by  death.  He  was  Cooksey,  a  gentleman  who  was  allied 
buried  at  Mims,  in  Hertfordshire,  at  by  marriage  to  the  Somers  family,  and 
vrhich  place  a  monument  with  a  short  who,  it  was  supposed,  mis^ht  be  in  pos^ 
inscription  was  erected  by  his  sister,  session  of  original  information  on  the  sub- 
Lady  JekylL  ject.  B  ut  these  reasonable  expectations 
Lord  Somers  was  never  married.  It  is  were  entirely  disappointed.  Amongst 
said  that  while  he  held  the  office  of  soli-  many  inaccuracies  and  false  traditions 
citor-sreneral,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  and  speculations,  Mr.  Cooksey*s  work 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Bawdon,  an  alder-  contained  not  a  single  true  statement 
man  of  London,  and  that  the  negotia-  respecting  Lord  Somers  which  was  not 
tion  went  so  far  as  the  arrangements  known  and  published  long  before.  Oa 
for  the  settlements,  but  was  broken  off  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cooksey,  profess- 
in  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  de-  ing  to  '  wipe  away  the  only  blemish 
mands  of  the  friends  of  the  young  lady,  and  imperfection  charged  upon  his  an- 
Upon  his  death,  his  property  descended  cestor,*  (by  which  he  means  the  con- 
to  his  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  mar-  temptible  sneers  of  Swift  respecting  the 
ried  to  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the  master  of  meanness  of  his  origin,)  with  a  singular 
the  rolls,  and  the  other  to  Charles  inconsistency,  drag[s  before  the  public 
Cocks,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  from  whom  an  imputation  of  licentiousness,  whieh» 
the  present  Lord  Somers  is  descended.  if  true,  might  well  have  been  buried  ia 
The  scarcity  of  information  respect-  oblivion,  but  which  is  deckledly  untrue 
ing  the  personal  history  of  Lord  Somers  to  anything  like  the  extent  represented 
renders  it  impossible,  at  the  present  day,    in  the  *  Essay.* 

to  do  full  justice  to  his  biography.    It       tit  is  much  to  be  lamented,  too,  that 
is  believed  that  few  originsd  letters  or    the  accounts  of  this  great  man  by  coxk^ 
papers,  illustrative  of  the  private  and    temporaneous  writers,  partake,  in  gene« 
domestic  habits  of  this  eminent  states-    ral,  too  much  of  the  zeal  of  party  to  be 
roan,  are  now  in  existence.     Several    of  any  mdue  as  delineations  of  his  cha* 
letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Locke,  in  the    racter.    In  this  respect  the  undiscrimi- 
vears  1689  and  1690,  have  been  pul>-    nating  praise  of  Addison  is  fully  as  ob- 
lished  by  the  late  Lord  King  in  his  Life    jectionable  as  the  almost  gross  scurrility 
of  that  great  man ;  but  they  have  no    of  Swift.    The  following  account,  taken 
peculiar  interest  beyond  the  evidence    from  a  letter  written,  by  an  unknown 
they  contain  that,  at  the  period  to  which    contemporarjr  *»  is  just  and  temperate* 
they  refer.  Lord  Somers  and  Mr.  Locke    *  His  application  and  capacity  were  equal- 
were  on  terms  of  friendlv  and  famihar    ly  great  and  uncommon.  ^At  his  first  go- 
intercourse.    After  the  death  of  Lord    ing  to  school,  he  never  ^ve  himself  any 
Somers,  his  manuscripts,  which  filled    of  the  diversions  of  children  of  his  age, 
upwards  of  sixty  volumes  in  quarto,    for  at  noon  the  book  was  never  out  of 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Chan-    his  hand.    To  the  last  years  of  his  life 
celior  Hardwicke,  who  had  marricKl  his    a  few  hours  of  sleep  sufficed ;  at  wak- 
niecc.     This    valuable  collection    had    ing  a  reader  attended,  and  entertained 
been  deposited  in  the  chambers  of  the    him  with  the  most  valuable  authors. 
Honourable   Charles  Yorke,   in   Lin-    Such  management  raised  him  to  the 
coln*s-inn,  and  were  there  destroyed  by    highest  eminency  in  his  own  profession, 
an  accidental  fire  in  1752.     Amongst    and  gave  him  a  superiority  in  all  kind  of 
the  numerous  historical  papers  swept    useful  knowledge  and  leamin?.    Natu- 
away  by  this  fatal  accident,  were  doubt-    ral  strength  and  dearness  of  understand- 
less  many  documents  relating  to  Lord    ing,  thus  improved,  was  the  distinguish- 
Somers  of  a  private  nature,  and    of    ing  peculiarity  which  appeared  in  all 
deep  interest;  and  though  some  spe-    bis  performances.   Everything  was  easy 
cimens  of  the  ,  collection,  which   are     • — - — ■ 

T" — ; •  Scwwd^  AoMdoCM,  Tol.  II.  p.  Hi.     AdiU 
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and  correct,  pure  and  proper.    He  was  viable  disposition  he  never,  even  in  Ihe 

unwearied  in  the  appUcation  of  all  his  warmth  of  debate,  lost  the  control  of 

ability  for  the  service  of  his  country,  his  powerful  faculties,  and  the  operations 

As  a  writer,  he  greatly  assisted    the  of  his  intellect  were  always  carried  on 

cause  of  liberty  in  its  utmost  peril.    As  without  the  interruption  of  passion. 

an  advocate,  a  judge,  a  senator,  and  a  His  judicial  reputation  was  entirely 

minister,  the  highest  praises  and  the  unspotted.      During    the  seven    years 

most  grateful  remembrance  are  due  to  that  he  held  the  seals  not  a  sing^le  impu- 

his  merits.  tat  ion  of  corruption  or  partiality  was 

*  He  was  invariable  and  uniform  in  ever  hazarded  a;;ainst  him.    When  the 

the  pursuit  of  right  paths.    As  he  well  party  who  promoted  his  impeachment 

understood,  he  was  equally  firm  in  ad-  in  1701  ransacked  every  transaction  of 

hering  to  the   interest  of  his  country  his  court  to  find  a  plausible  ground  of 

while  in  its  service,  and  when  in  a  pri-  accusation,  they  could  discover  abso- 

vate  station.     To  this   uniformity  the  lutely  nothing,  and  were  compelled  to 

calumnies  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies  found  their  prosecution  upon  charges 

may  be  truly  ascribed.     They  envied  independent  of  his  office  of  chanoeiior« 

him  his  superiority,  and  as  their  wishes  and  so  utterly  incredible  and  absurd 

and  designs  were  far  from  being  engaged  that  the  house  of  commons  could  not 

for  the  real  welfare  of  society,  a  nian  so  venture  to  appear  in  their  support.     In 

uprii^ht  and  able  naturally  became  the  hisjudicial  character,  too,  the  placidnest 

object  of  their  hatred/  of  his  temper  gave  him  great  advantages. 

Such  is  the  representation  of  Lord  Burnet  says,  that  '  he  had  all  the  pa- 
Somers  by  one  who  lived  in  his  time,  tivnce  and  softness,  as  well  as  the  jus- 
and  who  seems  to  have  derived  the  tice  and  equity  becoming  a  great  judgeV 
principal  part  of  his  information  from  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  though  he  admits 
the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  that  Lord  Somers  was  '  a  most  excel* 
his  early  and  intimate  friend.  In  lent  lawyer,  very  learned  in  all  polite 
judging  of  his  intellectual  character  literature,  a  superior  pen,  and  master  of 
at  the  present  day  by  his  various  pub-  a  handsome  style  and  easy  convcrsa- 
lished  writings  and  his  forensic  and  par-  tion,'  insinuates  that,  wliile  he  was  lord 
liamentary  speeches,  the  reader  cannot  chancellor,  he  '  made  too  much  haste 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  singular  to  be  as  rich  as  his  predecessor.*  There 
clearness  of  perception  which  formed  is  no  evidence  in  support  of  tliis  slan- 
the  distinguirhing  feature  of  his  under-  der,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  any  otlier 
standing.  This  quality  of  mind  is  seen  writer ;  on  the  contrary,  Swift,  writing 
in  the  closeness  and  accuracy  of  his  own  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  likely  to  omic 
reasoning,  and  the  instant  readiness,  any  plausible  imputation  on  Lord  So- 
resembling  intuition,  with  which  he  de-  mers's  character,  expressly  sayst  that 
tected  the  sophistry  or  false  argument  *  avarice  he  had  none.* 
of  his  opponents.  His  mind  appeared  Of  the  political  character  of  Lord 
to  discern  at  a  single  glance  all  the  ele-  Somers,  it  has  been  usual  for  writers  of 
ments  of  a  proposition,  however  com-  his  own  parly  to  speak  in  terms  of  im- 
plicated, and  to  perceive  with  equal  dis-  measured  panegyric.  A  careful  perusal 
tinctness  and  rapidity  all  the  bearings  of  of  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  reign 
the  arguments  by  which  it  might  Ije  of  Queen  Anne  would  probably  suggest 
maintained.  The  clearness  of  his  per-  some  qualification  ofour  pruse.  But 
ception  rendered  his  expression  proper-  perfect  patriotism,  pure  and  undeftled  by 
tionatcly  lucid,  his  language  being  al-  all  admixture  with  self-interest  and  fao- 
ways  apposite  and  intelligible,  and  the  tion,  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  times 
arrangement  of  his  materials  singularly  he  lived  in.  Of  all  views  of  per- 
perspicuous.  In  the  happy  art  of  select-  sonal  aggrandizement  or  private  inte- 
ing  the  essential  points  in  an  intricate  rest,  I^id  Somers  is  unanimously  ac- 
subject,  and  levelling  them  to  the  com-  quitted ;  but  in  order  to  attain  the  grand 
prehension  of  ordinary  minds,  he  has  objects  of  his  ambition,  which  were  inti* 
never,  perhaps,  been  excelled  by  any  mately  connected  with  the  genend  good 

writer  or  speaker  in  any  age.    As  a 

pubhc  speaker,  he  had  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  a  calm  and  steady  temper.   •  He  *  7,***.k."""  r**''*"  ^  ^■^'*  D*«P«"*^ 

»   "i  %        ..      t>          L     t              *  *        !•  conUiiti  tbis  couplet— 

Had,    says  Burnet,  '  an  extraordinary  *  somen  doth  ticVniug  Equity  restart, 

temper :  he  was  fair  and  centle,  perhaps  ^"'^  heipie«i  orphans  noir  need  wtep  m 

to  a  fault.'    In  consequence  of  this  m-  of  Q««n7a«.'^'  "^  *"*  *""  "^•' 
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of  the  nation*  it  was  necessary  that  he  affairs  are  to  be  exposed  to  more  acci- 

•bould  maintain  his  ascendency  over  dents  and  ^eater  hazards  than  in  other 

indiriduals  whose  intentions  were  far  countries,  and  where,  by  consequence, 

less  disinterested  than  his  own ;  and  if  he  who  is  at  the  head  of  business  will 

the  meant  by  which  he  moved  the  en-  find  himself  often  distracted  by  measures 

Sine  of  party  were  not  always  the  most  which  have  no  relation  to  his  purpose, 

ireet  and  unexceptionable,  the  severity  and  obliged  to  bend  himself  to  things 

of  our  censure  may,  perhaps,  be  mitf  which  are  in  some  degree  contrary  to 

gated  by  the  reflection,  that  the  object  his  main  design.    The  ocean  that  envi- 

to  whieh  it  was  applied  was  the  success-  rons  us  is  an  emblem  of  our  govem- 

ful  accomplishment  of  such  measures  as  ment,  and  the  pilot  and  the  minister  are 

the  security  of  a  free  constitution  and  in  similar  circumstances.      It  seldom 

the  hirmonious   union  of  two  king-  happens  that  either  of  them  can  steer  a 

doms.    *  The  conduct  of  a  minister,*  direct  course,  and  they  t)oth  arrive  at 

says  Lord  Bolingl>roke*, '  who  proposes  their  port  by  means  which  frequently 

to  himself  a  great  and  noble  object,  and  seem  to  carry  them  from  it.    But  as  the 

who  pursues  it  steadily,  may  seem  for  work  advances,  the  conduct  of  him  who 

awhile  a  riddle  to  the  world,  especially  in  leads  it  on  with  real  abilities  clears  up, 

a  {government  like  ours,  where  numbers  the  appearing  inconsistencies  are  recon- 

of  men,  diffierent  in  their  characters  and  ciled,  and  when  it  is  once  consummated, 

different  in  their  interests,  are  at  all  the  whole  shows  itself  so  uniform,  so 

times  to  be  managed ;    where  public  plain,  and  so  natural,  that  every  dabbler 

«»  in  politics  will  be  apt  to  think  he  could 

*  uutff  to  Sir  wuumb  windhuL  have  done  the  same.* 
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Tbi  tiK.  wkick  VI  Bov  fnd  li  pn»idlii(.  lid  diipsnlBf.  vktl  imnlHr  gf  Mpw  at  boohi  w  plHii.  bf 
tkt oppwtMilT  =(*•  pr™,  ...kn -J  tBlto  iMfiw. •ilfc"«'  wuideriBr  Iha  ni.ll.r.  Il..t  ih>  puU.e.iion 
irfbcuLioutUHMauiTBl'tir  »  »llfciiiKru>.«M  iBlit  pr«8BL  ^al  IKbcbhwu  r]a.»  diffrnnl. 
FoT.  KkcB  IWn  «n  ta  bciok<  ia  tki  wDrld,  kit  irkil  mn  wnlttB  bbI  br  kBsd,  wiU  (nil  Ubnr  itd 
IXHBH.  i)h  BBIInl  of  inbli^Bflkin.  wu  naoniBril]' nrf  iloir.  Bod  Iki  trinnifdur;  laibBi  tbeciqi 
OBlr  tod  cuisu  wobU  lie  diiniM  or  ikli  10  psrekBH  iKsm  ;  Bod  Id  nek  bIb  it  wu  oftcB  dlScall  to  pA- 
tan  Itta.  01  u  ^JUlw  tTtanliticltuj  wtn  la  bt)Kiatkt.— Xiddltm-lFnt  Smfmiry.f.iae  '  f   ' 

Chaptbk  I.  in  the  world,  and  to  our  Hsetuiness  and 

t'/:^::^!^^':^^  rr-t  of  ,h.  h™ ro..,  e.™ 

oj  ■h..„hjecUm-e»uarytobtt„utked  hough  thev  have  displayed  no  suwnor 

.n...,.r,rd.TtaaHm.itlu,tolg^t.  ti^WKbynomeans.tobe  neglect- 

'  ed.     Such  lives  mu«l  nlways  command 

The   li>'i  of  some  men  supply  scanljr  idteresl.  and  Ihey  may  lie  so  wnHen  as 

maUn.ils  tar  private  and  persoDal  hJO'  to  convey  uieful  information.     On  these 

graphv  ;  ivtu'rtas  the  malenals  that  con-  accounts   we  have  chosen   the   lite   of 

fiecl  llii'm  vi'iih  (he  advancement  of  the  William   Caxlon.     Through    his   lea], 

hum»n  race  in  knowledge,  civiltiation,  induJilry,   aud  perseverance,  the  art  of 

wid    liappiness.    are,    in    no    common  prinling  waa  introduced  into  England, 


dcgTi'c,  rii:))  and  interesting.  Snchis  the  and  6rm)v  established  lieret  ItisAlrile 
case  \>  It})  the  life  of  William  Caxlon.  remark,  that  we  know  very  little  of  Uia 
Vcr}'  ii'w  of  Ilie  events  of  hit  life  are  value,  or  even  of  the  real  nature  of  those 
know  II ,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  advantages  which  have  been  famiUar  to 
if  w>  liail  them  in  minute  detail,  they  n$  from  our  infancy,  which  we  see  all 
wou],l  \m\v  presented  nothing  very  cu-  around  us,  the  want  of  which  never 
rious  or  i>'ry  instructive, — nothing  that  entered  into  our  imagination,  but  of 
iroiil.i  hue  ju<(tifled  us  in  selecting  his  which,  in  times  not  very  remote,  our 
life,  .ri  .it'eininl  rilhcr  of  the  insi^it  it  ancestori  were  utlcrfy  ignorant,  and 
alfbnltHl  mill  iiiefonnationorthehuman  which  are  still  unknown  to  tlie  gruat 
mind  mill  cliarnctcr,  or  nf  the  impressive  m^ority  of  mankind. 
arid  i>r:n'lk-,il  lesson  it  taught,  that.  In  At  present,  inourcountry.thcrecould 
monil  conduct,  as  certainly  as  in  the  not,  most  probably,  be  found  a  single 
malen.il  world,  like  causes  will  always  hovel  in  the  most  lonely  and  remote  (Us- 
prodiii-e  Ulit  elFeets.  Such  lives  as  give  Iricf,  in  which  some  books  would  not 
this  iii-mht.  and  leach  by  powerful  and  be  found — not  treasured  as  a  great  ra- 
repeti'i  I  t'i:iinples  this  most  important,  rity  and  ot  high  value,  but,  on  Ihe  con- 
but  to  i.>fkiine(^l«dlrutli,arectTtainly  trary,  aceessilile  to  all.  Tlicart  of  urint- 
of  th.'  hi:;licst  utility  as  well  as  interest:  ing  has  done  this.  Before  it  was  foimd 
they  l;iii  lllO£7^aplw  a  just  claim  lo  be  out.  few  bookH  were  to  be  seen  except  in 
ruikvd  abokc  ail  other  studies,  in  so  far  monasteries,  universiiies,  and  the  libra- 
as  it  IcAches.  most  emphatically,  that  ries  of  those  who  were  very  fond  of 
■close  utienlion.  and  perseveriog  and  literaturs,  or  veiy  rich.  They  were  pre- 
aealoii"  industry,  arc  absolutely  necea-  served  liy  such  as  bad  them  with  the 
-aary  for  Ihe  acquisition  of  knowledge;  utmost     care;    guarded     igainvt    '"~ 

bity,  u 
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precaution,  anil  the  best  security  for 

their  return. 

>,  when  ne  wiih  to  purchase  a 


lionk,  we  go  into  ft  booksellers  shop,  pt 

'■'      '   Vlay  or  formality. 
Then,  it  the  munuscript 


Is  price,  and,  without  delay 


were  rare  and  costly,  the  transfer  by  pur- 
clinse  was  often  conducted  in  a  manner 
as  circumspect,  and  yarded  by  as  strict 
ind  li'nal  evidence,  as  were  necessary  in 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  an  estate.  Now, 
very  little  labour  or  time  is  requisite  to 
ascertain  where  the  scannst  ttooka  an 
to  be  procured.  7^«n,  as  Dr.  Hiddleton 
remarks,  it  was  not  only  oReD  difficult 
to  procure  them,  but  (Ten  to  know  whera 
the}'  were  to  be  bought.  Now,  a  imdl 
portion  of  the  week's  wages  of  a  laliour- 
ing  man  is  sufficient  to  purchase  tfooks, 
which,  while  only  existing  in  manuscript, 
could  not  be  ob6uned  except  at  the  coat 
of  a  sum  equal  to  his  whole  year's  earn- 
ing ;  and  for  the  manuserijrts  of  many 
tiorks,  sums  were  tfim  given  equivalent 
(taking  the  value  of  money  at  those 
periods  into  the  account)  to  the  income 
of  most  persona  in  the  middle  lanka 
of  life  at  present,  and  to  what  would 
now  purchase  a  yritAt  library  suited  to 
their  station  and  adetfnate  to  then-  desircii 
Then,  not  only  aid  all  books  exiat 
■olely  in  mamisaript,  bat.  in  many  in- 
stances, there  were  few  c^nes  of  those 
manuscripts ;  ill  come  eaae*,  pertiapa 
not  a  tkuen.  llidr  destnietion,  there- 
fore, at  all  timet  and  under  «U  csrsom- 
■tancea,  must  have  been  no  improbable 
event ;  and  in  fitoae  daya  of  almort  od- 
mtemipted  wariare  and  devastation,  it 
very  mquentlyooamred.  Some  were  alv 
Bohilely  destroyed,  no  copies  remained ; 
others  were  mutilated  and  rendered  itn- 
perfect,  and  their  imperfeetiona  could 
not  be  removed.  Others  were  lost  by 
negligence.ortoomueh  can  for  tbor  pre- 
servation during  acenea  of  n^iine  and 
warfare,  and  in  the  nudat  of  the  plnndor 
of  ignorant  and  barbarian  aoldiera;  and 
thus  withdrawn,  for  ever,  or  tor  a  I 
period,  ftom  the  perusal  and  ii  uu» 
of  mankind,  ^ov,  ainee  the  in  on 
of  printing,  the  uttR  destruction.  «-  > 
irreparaiHe  mutilationof  a  bo  c 
acarcely  occur,  at  least  altar  ii  <. 
passed  brom  the  printing-offiee  )  i 
shops  of  the  booksellart :  if  ■■  an 
event  could  take  plaoe  even  th  t 
dispersion  of  an  nsnal  edition  of  mr 
hundred  or  one  thousand 
puTchaaosine  rnartof  lusi  ui 
Tenders  itp*h  i 
tion  or  loM. 


In  the  days  of  mannscriptboiAs,  what 
expense  and  labour  must  have  been  sob. 
mitted  to,  what  a  length  of  tinM  must 
have  eT^ited,  tiefbre  an  axtbar  could 

ings,  or  instructions,  what  woidd  boefit 
or  bless  human  life,  to  one  llmnssisllh 
part  of  the  number  of  reMleiateiriiosa 
the  art  of  prinfinv  rnshtaa  Uor'ta  mmi. 
vey  the  fi^ts  a 


t^riKKto-naee 


of  time  !     What  wgnld  oi 
who  lived  befofe  mk/SBmyim^ 
have  said,  h»d  naj,  uKr  fe 
present  in  the  Honse  dt  (T 

twoorthreeo'elockiBQi  _ 
at  then:  break&st  taUe  k  i 
count  of  speediea.  whieh  bail  Oi 
neariy  twelve  houra  in  the  dcfiwjrt  end 
leamt  that  not  ooe  <r  isie,  biA  mmj 
thousand  cepies  wen,  ii  ut  &■■,  o- 
culalniK? 

Suoli  !■;  ,1  very  Kimenil  rejtmcDtaliun 
■of  Ihc  state  anJ  means  of  bteruy  com- 
miiTiication  liofore  printing  was  dij- 
covtri-d  :  vihoever  reflects  on  it  will  not 
liL  suipriswl  (liat  tlie  progreu  of  man' 
I  il.  in  every  lliing  useful  and  vahial>t(^ 
*  extremely  slow  and  difficult.  Indi- 
tiuiial  and  uncommunicsled  knowlvUf^ 
caniiol  purify  ilwlf  Irwn  error ;  and,  iiH 
T)rin1inew<isdiscoTirrrd.h<iwmtM:hkiiuw> 
e  must  necessunly  have  been  inihil- 
uuui  and  uncommunivatKl!  Tlw  xnalm 
the  number  of  miodx  that  an  brought 
to  bear  on  any  tupiu  of  meud).  expert- 
t  ur  thougtit.llicwionerwiB  iLi  truth 
ur  isoerlained  and  etlabhshud.  Ual 
wl  n  '■  there  were  no  liooka  m  the  norid 
bui  what  were  wntlen  out  1^  hand,  «iih 
greni  Inhour  and  expense,  the  metiiod 
of  pnblishinif  ttietn  wai  aocMsanky  vter 
slow,  and  tlic  piiue  veiy  dear,  so  Ihtt 
the  ricli  only  and  curious  would  bs 
d  iKed  and  able  to  pnrcbsae  Ihcat.' 
1^.  Jiesc  circuraslaiices.  ertOF  i^iaed 
str  igth ;  impoilanl  and  vahwUc  bulhs 
diEu  at  their  very  tiirth,  or  rtniayW 
'«s  and  unproductive  till  the  art  of 
ling  naurisb«d  them  to  malunty, 
enabled  them  to  Strike  thnr  ntt* 
111  ily  and  widely,  and  to  proiloc*  llusr 
~~'  and  genuine  Iruit  of  practial 


1  to  the  hi 
lut  no  genernl  pictur*.  iionm 
igly  and  aecuralely  it  may  be  dnmi 
apeak  so  emphaticoUy,  Mtbw  to  Ibc 
eraiaiuiinir  ™.  tKo  imagination,  ai  a 
hi[^arefilkd>|p 
'  i  cbuaoUnslic 
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Hereoce  to  clearly  ami  powerfully  ai  a  Chapter  IL 

xontrast  that  enters  into  ildail,  and  sets  ,  f.       ...        ,,,,,,  .  ,r  . 

the  individual  circumstances  directly  in  '*  P^'rriphon  of  the  Mode*  and  Maie- 
array  anainrt  one  another.  "'!'*  /'"■ro'^mumcal,^  unrf  tnm,. 

The  fact,  already  stated  may  enable         ".'tttvg  knor^edge  before  the  luven- 
«id  dispow)  our  reader  to  prie.  wiU.        '""'  "fP'^'X"^. 

mome  degree  of  justice,  the  advantaj^  Thk   few   and   simple   laws,   necessary 

iderived  from  tbe  art  of  printing,  and  to  in   the  very  earlieat  states  of  society, 

iorm  a  vague  and  imperfect  notion  of  ■eem,  at  first,  acnonj;   the  Greeks,  to 

what  the  itate  and  amount  of  knowled^  have  been  set  to  music,  and  chanted  or 

nuat  have  been,  when  all  the  books  m  sung.     Allerwards  they  vrere  entraven 

Uk  world   were  written  out   by  hand,  on  a  hard  and  solid  substance,  as'stone, 

But  we   think   we   (hall   render   these  metal   or   wood.      According  to   some 

ieelinga  and    imDrewiooa   much   more  &uthars,thelawsofSolon wereengrnved 

*iTkl,  distiact  and  permanent— we  shall  on  tablets  of  wood,  so  constructed  that 

set  the  inestimable  advantages  derive^  they  miiiht  he  turned  round  in  wooden 

from  the  art  of  printing  in  a  dearer  and  ( 

more  powerful  light — we  shall  impress  ^ 

the  contrast  between  our  own  means  of  •■'.  ;.  ■■  'I     ■  ;   ■  'i    i  :  ■         ■,.,!:      ■  .'is 

improvement   and   those    possessed  by  were  eiiijrflvi'n  on  oakrn  plaiiks,  hiiry 

our    ancestors,   and    even   hy  the   en*  tables,  or  brass ;  most  proliabty  on  Ihe 

JiEhlened   philosophers   of  Greece  aiid  list.     In  order  togivethe  Attienians  an 

Rome,  in  the  very  noon-tide  of  thair  opportunity  of  judging  deliberatdy  on  » 

intellectual    vi^ur    and     gloiy,    more  proposed   law,  it   was  engraven   on   a 

deeply — if,  before  we  give  a  slietch  of  tid>let,  nhich  was  hung  up  for  some  daya  ' 

the  invention  of  printing,  and  (rfthe  life  at  the  Statue  o(  the  Hvroes,  the  mort 

of  Caxlon,  by  wbom  tlw  infant  ait  was  public  uml  frequented  pinoe  in  the  city 

intro.liioed  into  this  couotiy,  and  est^  of  Atliens.     And  that   no   man   migUt 

Wished  here — we  devote  two  chapten  plead  ignorance  of  his  duty,  ttie  law*. 

I   di'tail — first,   of  the  toode*    and  ul-wn  passed,  were  engmven  on  the  walli 


materials  employed  for  the  oommunt-  of  the  royoJ  portico;  and  \. 
cation  sihI  transmission  of  Imowtedge  appointed  to  transcr^  such  ax  werq 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  worn  or  defaced,  and  to  enter  the  new 
during  the  dark  and  middle  ages  ;  and  one*.  The  Arundelian  Marbles,  pre* 
■econdly.  of  the  writiitf  and  oopyti^  of  served  in  tlic  University  of  Oxford,  suf- 
manuscripts — where  it  was  «>ecuted,  ficiently  prove  for  what  a  variety  of  pur- 
and  by  whom — th^  rarity  and  ralne —  poses  iuicriptions  on  stone  were  used 
destrucl  ion— loss  and  recovery.  Wo  among  the  xncients.  Some  of  the  in- 
shali  lake  rare  that  the  facts  detailed  script  ions  on  them  record  treaties,  others 
in  t^se  chapters  are  well  established  the  vii'tories  or  good  qoalilies  and  deedi 
— that  Ihcy  are  curious  and  interest-  of  distinguished  persons,  others  misoel- 
Aig,  and.  ^ve  all,  that  they  bear  dt-  taneous  events :  most  of  them,  however, 
Tecily  end  powerfully  on  the  grand  are  Mpulehral.  By  far  the  most  im- 
object  we  have  in  view, — to  drcnr  portnnt  and  celebnled  is  the  Purian 
tbe  deliberate  attention  and  (he  well-  Chronicle,  which,  when  entire,  contained 
funded  belief  of  our  readers  to  this  a  chronology  of  Greeoe,  particularly  of 
important  truth,  that  the  press  has  be-  Athens,  for  a  period  of  13  IS  years,  viz. 
atowtd,  is  at  present  bestowing,  and  from  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  a.  c.  1 SSS, 
cannot  ceftse  to  bestow,  on  mankind  to  the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  a.  c> 
greater  blessings  than  any  other  art  has  2S4.  The  Romans  engraved  on  brass, 
done  or  can  do;  since,  witliout  it.  know,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  the  Emperors, 
ledge,  and,  coTuequenti)',  all  the  benefits  in  general,  their  code  (plebiu^laj,  con- 
derived  fium  knowledge,  must  haveoept  tracts,  conventions,  and  putdic  recoidt, 
on  with  slow  and  fe«ble  steps,  whereas.  The  landmarks  of  estates  were  cngi'aven 
with  it,  knowledge  must  proceed  at  a  on  the  same  metmL  The  Roman  soldiers 
steady,  onn.vd  pace,  and  with  a  vigour  were  allowed,  in  the  field  of  battle,  to 
th.-tt  A  ill  tread  down  or  remove  every  write  their  wills  on  their  bucklers  or 
obsCufa.  scabbards  ;   and  in  many  cabinels  an 

preserved   the   discharges    of    s^ildien, 

.  ■■— .  written  on  copper  plateK.      Leait   was 

employed  as  well  as  brass  for  preserving 
BS 
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treaties  and  lavi.    And  PauMniu  in-  wax.  on  wluett  U9  fanoil  mi  ths  Ubm 

forms  ux  that  he  had  aeen,  in  the  T«m-  of  the  ownefi  of  boa       in  Hut  eitar. 

pie  of  the  Muiea,  the  Woriu  mud  Di^  There  U  reuon  to  b     m  that   tiam 

of  Heaiod,  inscribed  DO  leaden  tablei.  enumeralioa  wse -^to  » the  b 

In  the  year  1699  HoDtfiuifoapuRihased,  of  the  flAeeath  oaaliBT.    Tht 

at  Rome,  a  book  of  ^)t  leaden  leavei,  Mnerally  need  box  aoddtavnii 

(indiLilingtwowhicfannnedthecoTer,)  Qu  middle  iwec  beeahww  pi 

four  inches  lon|c  and  three  inehei  wide,  employed.    The  rich  ~ 

Leaden  rion  were  bstened  oa  the  back,  pjeeea  of  irar.  inr*"' 

through  which  a  imall  leaden  rod  no,  Tht  edict*  of  Uw 

to  keep  the  leaTca  together.  of  the  Roman  muiitn 

Wood,  however,  waa  moat  generally  traaeactioiw  of  na  «-, .  „ 

used,  both  for  piJiUic  and  private  par-  kfUrs  of  the  pctaeee,  mn  —■ — *tiI  6k 

poses,   in    vanooa   fonna  and  modes,  ivory  lean*  or  taUels,     TbMtt  wen 

The  inscription  of  laws  on  it  has  been  d^miled    in   the   magnificent   librwy 

already  mentioned.     Even  in  the  4Ui  fcuoded  by  Trajun  at  Rome. 
cenluiy  the  lawi  of  the  Emponrs  were        1       emploj-ment  of   leaves  tur  the 
published  on  wooden  tables,  paintri  with  lission  of  ideas  is  ofercAl  luiti- 

white  lead ;  and  fbnneiiv  the  Swedes  u      ..  and  it  is  still  common  m  diffovnt 

inscribed  or  engraved    their  laws  on  |  <ftli?east.    Hencetbeword/o^io, 

wood:  hence  their  t«nn  Balkar  (laws),  II        Ihe  Latin  folium,  a  leaf,)  and  the 
from  balktat,  «  balk  or  beam.    Wooden  ig  of  leaf,  when  applied  to  a  book, 

boards,  eithffpUin  or  covcredwkhvrax,  ■    i  uiode  of  wriLog  on  leaves  setmsta 

were  used  long  before  the  a»  erf  Homer:  have  been  supersedtsl  by  ihe  use  of  tba 

>  the  fonner  were  called  Bcneds,  whence  baric.— a  material  employed  in  ever)-  age 

ournord«eA«dH^AtfIr*t.thebarevrood  and  quail er  of  the  globe.    The  outer 

was  ensraven  with  an  iron  ifyle:  the  bark  was  seldom  used,  being  too  coarse 

overlaying  them  vrith  wax  wu  •  nibae-  audi  ugh.    The  mner  barii  was  prt' 
queat  utvention.   Ihe  s^les  used  in  both  especially  that  of  the  lime  tree, 

cases  wera  of  lorfsl,  ivoqr,  or  bone ;  one  «»!■  jark  the  Romans  called  Bi'ber— 

end  pointed,  the  otbn  amooth,  for  the  hence  Liber,  the  Latin  name  for  a  book, 

puntose  of  eranng  :  hence   our  word  Inoi  cr  thntlhese  bark  books  migtit  ba 

tijfk,  used  metiqdtorieBlIy,  to  signi^  the  i       ELiiently  carried  Ihey  were  rolleii  up  i 

choice  and  anangement  of  words  em-  kuu  in  this  form  called  wAnnni ,-  ttus 

pbyed  by  an  amur   to   exnest  lua  na       «a.s  aftemards  ap^died  to  rolls  oi 

thoughts.    These  taUets,  or  thin  aliees  ]  and  parchment— hence  the  tirigia 

of  wood,  wbeo  fastened  together, fimned  m  >»  word  uo^'nie,  applied  to  modeni> 

a  book,  Codax,  so  eeUed  from  its  resem-  books,  though  of  a  diSerrat  ^hape.  An- 

blance  to  the  trunk  of  atree  euttnto  <       I    lanuscTiptsinbarkareveryscareec. 

K'aoks.  Hence  our  wofdaK&.  Whentbe  .       uicuseofbark  for  books  cUU  pr». 

omans  wrote  letters  on  tburtablets,  they  ■         in  Ihe  east,  especially  among  tha 

fastened  them  tosether  vrith  thread,  and  1      u^s.    Thecustom  of  making  booka 

put  a  seal  upon  UK  knot.    Table-book*  Itvui  lark  prevailed  among  our  ScAodi< 

continued  in  uae  BO  late  a*  the  fborteenth  navian  and  Saxon  anceston :.  th«  bsrlr 

cenluT}',  and  even  later,  as  Chancer  of  the  be«ch  lr«e  was  most  oouinonly. 

cvidentlydescrUiesoneinlheSumpns's  used.    The  primitive   meaning  of  Itie 

Tale*.    They  were  then  formed  mto  a  Ai^kt-Saxon  word  ftoe  is  the  beech  ti-ee; 

book  by  meani   of  percJintent  bands  its   secondary  meaning,  a  bool: — ana 

C'  ed  to  the  backs  ofthe  leaves.    The  hence  our  word,  AuuA.     There  axe  still 

man  boys  used  them  at  school;  and  extant  some  letters,  and  even  loi-e-leller^ 

in  the  middle  atfet,  voung  men  lewniog  written  by  llie  ancient  Scandmaviaas  aa> 

the  science*  had  talu»4iooks,  and  psalms  pieoec  of  bark.     '  '*' — ' 

for  meditation  were  written  on  ttiem.  of  tho  kinri  wi 

The  expense*  of  Philip   le  Bel,  writ-  ago  a:  lot 

ten  on  tablea  of  wax,  may  be  seen  intlie  very  1  ng . , 

library  of  BL  Victor,  at  Pari*;  and  in  thidtL/arl;.  varnished  over;  the  w 

the  arcliives  of  the  tovrn-hallof  Hanover,  white  on  a  black  ground, 
are  twelve  wooden  board*,  covered  with        linen  cloth,  on  which  letters  t 

•  H»u»M.ii.riin>lwiiiii;^  (i^wo  or  painted^  with  pencils,  was 

Ap^[efi*til«,allil»gn,  plo         bi    i  \   nbon,    it  H 

OfBUUkttatj«T*km>r|ood.  ((.»->7-)  wD  last  TOT  loD^ 
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In  Ihe  Britwh  Muwum  there  is  a  piece  ment,  is  certainly  xinfoanded,  Hs  nianu- 

of  writinft  of  this  nslure,  taken  out  of  a  factiire  and  uae  are  mentioned  hv  Joae- 

mummy.  The  Romans  liken'ise  employed  phus,  Diodonis   Siciilus,  and  other  «u- 

linen  {librilintei)  not  merelv  for  what  re-  man,  tin  havina  been  known  long  before 

latcdto  jairate  subjects  nmi  persons,  but  the  age  of  Ihe  Ptolemies  ;  the  name  jtiven 

also  to  enter  thp  names  of  magistrates,  toitbylheancienls. however, ChartaPer- 

treatiea,  and  other  public  documents.  Kamena,  (paper  of  Peresmus,)  renders  it 

The  employment  of  the  tkins  of  ani-  highly  probable  that  its  mode  of  pt^para- 

nats,  rudely  prepared,  ii  staled  by  He-  (ion  was  improved,  or  its   manufacture 

rodotus  -to   have    ori^nated    with    the  and  use  more  general  there,  than  in  other 

lonians,  as  a  substitute  for  the  papyrus,  places.   Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts 

when  it  could  not  tw  procured  without  now  extant  are  written  on  parchment, 

much  difficulty  and  expense:  those  of  Prom  their  appearance,  the  parchment 

sheep,  goats,  and  asses  were  preferred,  has  evidently  been   polished :  according 

Several  ofthese  books  are  in  the  Vatican,  to  ancient  authors,  by  the  pumice  stone, 

the  Royal   Library  of  Paris,  end  some  They  used  three  kinds — that  of  Ihe  na- 

other  libraries.     The  poems  of  Homer  tural  colour;  the  yellow,  hicolor  mem- 

were  wrillen  onihe  inteslinesofaserpent  brana  of  Persius,  which  seema  to  have 

in  letters  of  gold:  this  rail  was  tint  depo-  been  so  called  because  one  side  of  the 

sited  in  the lihratyof  Ptolemy  Philadel-  leaf  was  white,  the   otheryellow;  and 

phus,  and  afterwards  taken  to  the  great  the  purple ;  the  parchment  being  tinged 

library  of  Conslantinople,  where  it  was  with  that  colour,  when  silver  or  golden 

destroyed  by  fire  in  Ihe  sixth  century  :  it  letters  were  to  be  used.  Itsometimeshap- 

Eued  that  parchment  of  the  very  fin^t 
nd  was  extremely  scarce  :   about  lh« 

sent  manner,  seems  lo  nave  been  ohen  year  1120,  "oneMartin  Hugh, beingap- 

usedby  the  Jewti,  on  which  to  write  the  appointed  by  the  convent  of  SL  Edmund 

Law,  Pentateuch,  and  olher  parts  of  bury  to  write  and  illuminate  a  grand  copy 

their  Sacret*  B?ripturea,     Dr.  Buchanan  of  the  Bible,  for  their  library,  couM  pro- 

intorms  us,  (hat  m  the  coffer  of  the  syn-  core  no  narchment  fo  •  this  purpose  \n 

aeocac  of  Ihe  Black  Jews,  in  Malavala,  England. 

lliori'  IS  an  ancient  copj  of  Ihc  l.;iw,  'Vclkim,  a  finer  kind  (if  parclimpi'.' 
written  on  a  rol!  of  leniKer ;  it  is  about  made  from  the  skins  o*"  very  ycag 
fifteen  feet  long :  Ihe  skins  are  sewed  to-  calves,  was  also  prepared  and  u»ed  by 
gether.  A  copy  of  Ihe  Pentateuch,  writ-  the  ancients,  and  m  Ine  dark  and  middle 
len  tjeautifuliy  in  Hebrew  characters,  ages,  for  writing  upon.  There  is  one 
(wilhout  vowel  points,)  large,  and  of  a  manuscript  of  vellum,  of  a  violet  colour, 
square  form,  belonged  formerly  lo  M,  alt  the  lellers  of  which  are  of  silver. 
Sanlandcr.  Itoccupicdfiftr-sevcnskins,  excepi  Ihe  initials,  which  arc  of  eoM, — 
Tvhich  were  fastened  togetlier  with  the  which  we  particiilariy  notice,  for  two 
same  material.  reasons:  first,  it  is  Ino  only  specimen 
The  Egyptian  papyrus  was  applied  to  extant  of  the  parent  tonziie,  from  which 
the  purpo^  of  wnling  upon  betorc  the  our  own  language,  and  the  languages 
preparation  of  parchment  and  its  appll-  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Norway, 
cationto  Ihe  sameuaewere  known.  But  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  are  de- 
jn  order  lo  notice  in  connexion  all  the  rived ;  and,  secondly,  it  waa  long  sup- 
subjects  employed  by  the  ancients,  which  posed  by  many  to  exhibit  a  very  near 
have  been  enlirdy  superseded  (except  in  approach  to  pnntin^,  nearly  1 000  yeara 
Toy  few  instances)  by  the  use  ol  paper,  before  Ihe  art  was  mvented — we  allude 
yie  Khali  postpone  our  account  of  Ihe  to  the  Gothic  translation  of  Ihe  Gospel", 
papyrus,  lill  we  have  slated  a  few  parti-  by  Ulphilas,  in  Ihe  fourth  cenlu^.  An< 
<^ulars  regarding  the  ancient  use  of  parch-  imperfect  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  Ihe 
Bienl.  library  of  Upsal.  It  is  called  the  *  Codex 
Tlie  common  opinion,  derived  from  the  Argcnteus,"  or  silver  book.  The  leltcra- 
auU>crity  of  Varro  and  Pliny,  that  the  appear,  and  weie  generally  judged,  lo 
preparation  of  parchment  from  skins  have  been  stamped  or  impnnled,  sincly, 
owes  ils  origin  to  a  dispute  between  Eu-  on  the  vellum,  with  hot  melal  types,  m 
mcnea.Kingi'f  Per^mus,andoneotthe  the  same  manner  as  book-binders  at 
Ptolemies,  concerning  their  respective  presenlletterlhehacks  of  books.  Wearv 
libraries,  in  consei|uence  of  which  Ibe  not  aware  that  this  opinion  was  called 
Kgypliankingprohibitedlhe  expurtalion  in  question,  lill  Mr,  Coxe  minutely 
i>Ipi4>yru«,«od£umcne*iaveiiledp«rGb-  and  cloady  •xawiiwd  lb«  MS,,  nb^ 
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wp^ntedf  c  «^_-.». .» ., -  ■  .*             _    -- 

ner  as  uie  initial  lettcn  in  Mvenl  of  tha  aeventh  toI.  oiida  TmHit,  $Ta.  a^lftaa, 

finest  missali.    He  mmm  bIio  doubtful,  p»gell?,&i!.    I»amMUh*^hm 

nhether  to  call  the  k&Tea  Tdlum,  pircb-  from  the  Meoont  gmavf  nkqr,  ntOm 

menl  or  papyrui.  mode  of  nunn&etmig   paper   finiB 

We  come  now  to  pnper.    The  moet  it.    Aceordiiig  to  tiie  Ute.  oat  Iqnr 

ancient  kind  yru  made  from  the  popy-  of  the  Sinaaa  ooata  e(  UM  ]in*  m 

riM,  whenee  the  word  paper  is  derived,  laid  acrou  anoUur  l^ir,  on  »  Ubk; 

This  is  a  speciee  of  nub,  which  the  they  were  then  comiemd  taarthar  'bf 

ancients   proeured  exeluaively   on  the  the  mnddjr  water  tt  fte  Nut.     Mb. 

banks  of  toe  Nile.    The  paitwular  ipe-  Bmoe  a&ma,  tiiat  tiH  mtar  of  tfa* 

eies.  till  httelf,  wu'not  known ;  but  it  ii  Nile  in  in  no  degne  ghHiimi^  mi  flut 

now  ascertained  to  be  the  eyperui  pa-  Uie  riiipe  of  pmnie  adhata  tofpAm 

pynis  of  LinnBua,  growing  on  the  banks  toMym  meane  of  tha  ■     *     ' 

-'  different  rirert  m  fte  east,  and  li'"  '        

},  we  believe,  in  TWi^ad.   Tlie  U 


>f  tree*,  and  cqum- 


er.  perfectly  and  erjuaUy,  The  cemwited 


transferrad  to  booki  in  general , 

now  it  is  confined  by  ua  to  the  Mtrqitiire,    The  Roman 

as  the  book.  great    atteiit 

It  is  not  known  when  tliepimynuwna    washing,  beating,  glueii^, 
first  manufacturedintop^ier;  Dnttbera    poli^Jiiug.     It  was  sized  ' 

were  certainly  at  a  very  eerii '■'■'    "*    -     - 

least  three  hundred  year*  i 
ander,  manufactories  of  it  at  Hemfdiii, 
Afterwards,  and  at  the  time  of  the  eon- 
quest  of  EfCTpt,  bv  the  Romans,  It  wat 
made  chiefly  at  Alexandria.  Till  thia 
conquest,  however,  the  paper  was  of 
inferior  quality.  Hie  Roman  artiste  paid 
great  attention  to  its  improvement,  and 
at  length  made  it  of  onuidersble  thick- 
ness, perfectly  while  and  amootb.  £ven 
in  this  stale,  howarer,  it  waa  ao  fria- 
ble and  weak,  that  itet  mat  dorap 
bility  was  retjnisita,  laavea  oc  parohmeot 


oilier  smooth  and  solid  snbstBnee. 
in  Alexandria,  paid 
the    operations    of 


Ls  paper  from  rags  is  al  present. 

e  Alex-    Alter  the  Srst  sizing,  it  was  beat  with  a 

hammer;  sized  the  second  time,  pressed. 

and  then  polished.    It  was  then  cut  into 

— : —    — ,„.  jnore,  however. 


grent  variety  of  kinds,  to  eiuih  of  which 
a  specific  name  was  givai. 

For  at  least  three  bundred  years  b^ 
fore  Christ,  this  article  was  exporleJ  in 
large  quantities  from  Egypt.  Ot  Iha 
extent  and  value  of  the  manufaclurei^ 
in  Alexandria,  and  oftliv  wesllh  derived 
from  them,  we  mav  form  some  idea  (ioia 
an  aneudote  of  Firnrns.  This  person, 
defended  the  brittteneHoftheotber, and  the  friend  and  aUv  of  ZenoWa.  queen  of 
—        .         ...._.__  .,._.._j      paimjTa.  a  wealthy owwfcant. or  rather 


t  wiUi 


rest  numbcn  of  books,  , 

have  resisted  the  acddants  and  decaja  a< 
twelve  eenturiest** 
The  puynis  waa  faigUy  tiaefiil  to  Ilia 

ancient  EgntiaiiSi  on  mat^  i ~'- 

besides  thtt  of  ftna^nng  ti 

paper:  from  the  pirn  thar< 

sweet  and   nutritaTa  Juioa;   ham  On 

harder   and   lomtr  pvts   they  tbrnud 

oups,  Stc. ;  staves,  and  ribs  ti  boata, 

from  the  npper  and  mom  fUxible  parti 

and  the  ftbrona  part  waa  manobcmiraa 

into  cloth,  saib,  "— 

wicks  for  lamps, : 

a  full  descriptun  < 

it  was  made  by  the  I 

who  succeeded  in  nakta^'  it,  both  in 

Abyssinia  and  Kgyp^  taaa  oftrad  •»• 


ith.  sails,  niM«  stnDss,sbMa, 
IT  lamfis,  and  p^v.  tmjmna 
scriptun  of  the  maanv  in  iriueh 


ifacturer    of  paper   and  s'"*-    '» 

Aleianili-ia,  liroke  inlo  that  city  iu  tha 
middle  ot  the  third  centnry,  at  iW  head 
of  a  furious  multitude,  "  assumt'd  tho 
imperial  purple, coined  money,  pulilixhri 
edicts,  and  raised  an  army,  which  ha 
boasted  he  could  maintain  from  tlie  »ato 
profits  ot  his  raanutactures."  Tlio  lima 
when  the  manufscluie  of  this  pe{>er  was 
lost,  or  supersedetl,  is  out  known.  Th4 
possession  of  Egypt  by  the  Saraoaa 
certainly  inteirupted  ainl  diminished  it> 
manufacture  and  expert ;  sod  U  ii  g** 
nerally  supposed  tliat  U'V,  if  any.  m*. 
nuscripts  on  papynis  nre  oif  ft  later  date 
than  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  About 
this  period,  cotton  paper  w. 
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according  to  some,  in  Buchuia;  «c.  thiscountry,  tillthe  year  )3S8.    At  that 

cording  to  other!,  it  had  been  knawn  lime  aOerraan,  named  Spielman  jfivel- 

i„-,.  ,.„/„„;„  (.k; ->  i>„^ii  There  ler  to  Qn  --'''--'   ■■-         ■   ■     ■■       ,,^ 

I                      .   .                          (!ie  Arabi,  mill  at  1)  :■         ■                                        i. 

I   .     .  .    .   .-.  ■   ,    ul  Ihe  pro-     howevtr, !, ,,ii 

I.LJO.  ;-\.L\  iiih-.l  ^:;;^;.,;L,.!.!jrjat  Ceula,  grounds  ;  .ii  \'.:..  |,..|„j  ,i„.J  .^j   iV  .Mk.ja 

aiiJ   nftenvarUa  in  Spain ;  and  thus  in-  deWorde  (ivhu  mnjjusllj  be  tuiisultfiejl 

troduced    it    into  Europe,  about  the  as  C&xton's  real  successor)  for   Bar 

twelfth  century.  In  thenext  centuiythis  tlioloraeiis.<fcprojirtelu(i'6ujrerBm— da- 

papcrw&s  in  common  use  in  the  easleni  scribed  by  Mr.  pibdin,  "  oa  one  of  the 

empire,  and  in  Sicily.     At  first  it  was  most  splemlid^pograpliicalproductioag 

made  of  ran  cotton ;  then  of  old  worn-  of  the  early  British  press,"  was  made 

out  cotton  dolh.    While  the  paper  ma-  at  Hertforcf  by  John  Tate,  junior,  who 

nufaelonea  of  Spun  were  possessed  by  may  therefore  be  deemed  the  eiirlieat 

tlir  AraUans,  this  article  was  of  a  very  paper-maker  in  Enj^and.*     Uur  prin. 

coarse  and  interior  quality,  in  conse-  cipal  supply  of  flne  paper,  for  printing 

(jueoceof  their  employing  only  mortars,  and  writing',  was  from  the  Contment — 

and  hand  or  horse-mills,  to  reduce  the  (Holland  and  France  cliiefly) — till  about 

wool  or  dolh  to  a  pulp;  but  as  soon  as  one  hundred  years  since.     At  this  period 

their  Christian  latxiurers  got  possession  two-thirds  of  the  paper  used  was  home 

oflhepapermillsotToletio  and  Valencia,  made;  at  present,  besides  manufacturing 

they  worked  tliem  to  more  advantage,  by  lufiicient  for  our  own  use,  we  export  A 

the  use  of  waler-mills,  an  improved  me-  to  a  considerable  amount. 

Ihoil  of  grinding  and  stamping,  and  by  The  instrumenls  employed  to  write 

the   invention  or  adoption   of  mould*,  with,  by  the  ancients,  and  in   the  dark 

The  use  of  cotton  paper  Iwcame  general  and  middle  ages,  of  course  varied  nc- 

only  in  Hie  thirteenth  centiuy;  andatxiut  oordin^  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  on 

the  middle  of  the    fourteenth,    it  was  which  they  wrote.    Theyraaylw  divided 

almost eiilirelysupersededbypnperfrom  into  two  kinds:  those  which  acted  im- 

linen  rag9,  such  as  is  at  present  made  medialely,  and  those  which  acted  by  tlie 

and  used  in  Europe,  and  wherever  Eu-  assistance  of  fluids ;   of  the   first  kind 

ropeans  have  settled  or  colonised.  There  were  Iht  wed^e  and  chisel,  for  instrip- 

is  muchuncertaintyrespeclingltte  exact  lions  on  stone,  wood,  and   metal;  and 

tiniewhen linen paperwasinvenled, and  the  style,    for  wax    tablets.     The   laat 

in  nhat  country.     It  is  probable  that  at  has   been  already  mentioned  and   de- 

iirsl  a  mixture  of  cotlon  and  linen  raga  scribed ;  (he  others  need  no  descriptioa, 

■9.  as  employed,  especially  in  those  coun-  As  the  style  was  too  sharp  for  nritio;; 

tiies,  where  flax  was  much  and   easily  on  parchment  and  £gvptian  paper,  and 

cultivated,  and  where  cotton  was  an  arti-  moreover,  was  not  adapted  fur  holding 

cie  of  import,  and  consequent!/  scarce  orconveyingafluid.aspccicsotreedwaa 

and  dear.     Moutfau^on,  who,  on  these  employed.  The  Egjptian  reeds  were  pre* 

subjects,  is  grwat  authority  on  account  ferred,  but  many  ouiers  were  also  used, 

of  Uie  diligence  and  extent  of  his  re-  They  were  cut  in  the  form  of  our  modem 

searches,  could  find  no  books,  either  in  pens,  and  split  in  the  points ;  when  they 

France  or  Italy,  made  of  linen  paper,  t>ecame     blunt,    they   were    sharpened 

before  tlie  year  1270.    A  specimen  a  eitlier  with  aknife,  or  on  arough  stoit& 

lillle  earlier,  however,  in  1239,  his  t>eeu  l^rsons  of  rank  and  fortiuie  often  wrote 

diMiovered  by  De  Vainee,     In  the  four-  with   a   calamus    of  silver — somelhiog 

tevnlh  century,  the  use  of  this  kind  of  probably  like  our  silver  pens.     HoiveVtir 

paper  Itecame  general.     Italy  seems  to  carefully  made  or  mended,  ttie  Hlrckes 

h.tve  had  p^ier  manufactures,  for  ex-  made  by  the  reed-pens  were  in  general 

portalion,  at  this  time.     In  1380,  part  coarse  and  uneven.    Bnlli  tlic  styles  and 

of  the  CBJgo  of  a  slup,  from  Genoa  to  the  reeds  were  carefully  kept  in  cases, 

61u;s,   in  Planters,  which  was  driven  From  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  froB 

ashore  on  the  coast  of  England,  con-  the  figures  in  manuscriplB,weleBmtlial 

silted   of  twenty-two  bales  of  writing  tliev  used  a  sponge  to  cleanse  tlie  reed, 

paper.    The  oldeirt  German  paper-mill  ana  to  rub  out  such  letlera  as  were  writ- 

was  erected   at   Nuremberg,   in   139U.        ,  "7 ' 

Tliere  are  English  manuscripts,  on  linen  wit"  uf.  b.u,' iK.lfiij  J»  mV.  iti.  i«i" 

paper,  so  eaily  as  1340  and  134a;  but  ik;n.Br, 

the   manufecture  was   not   introduced.  «««- i.™E.«i..i..U.«  Wk.»  ^^ud 

Kcordiiig  to  the  genenl  opinioa.  into  ty  iwm  ■  xaiHtn^w.  MiwtHM. 
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ten  hy  miatnke  ;  a  knife  fnr  mending  the 
re^i  ;  pumice,  for  a  sinular  puipoie, 
or  fo  smooth  the  parchment ;  com- 
passes fur  pleasuring  the  distooce*  of 
the  lines  ;  sdisa/i,  for  cutting  the 
paper ;  a  puncher,  to  point  out  the  be- 
f^innmtc  and  end  of  each  line ;  a  rule,  to 
draw  linen,  and  divide  the  «heeti  into 
columns ;  a  glaii,  contuning  sand,  and 
another  fclass  filled  with  water,  probably 
to  mix  with  the  ink. 

Neither  the  particular  speciei  of  cala- 
mus, used  at  pens  br  the  aocienta,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  the;  prepared  thcra 
for  this  purpose,  i»  known.  Thi«  is  re- 
markable, tince  all  the.pUcea,  where 
these  reeda  grow  wild,  have  been  ascer' 
tained,  and  explored  by  botaniita:  with 
ao  little  success,  however,  that  after  a 
variety  of  learned  aa  well  ai  icientiflc 
conjecturea,  the  ealamuvof  the  tnoenti 
has  not  yit  found  k  placa  in  the  bo- 
tanical system  of  Linneua. 

This  ii  yet  more  rwnaritable,  ai  reeda 
ore  still  emfiojed.  by  many  eutera 
nations  to  wrilt  with.  Raawolf,  who 
travelled  intbe  nzleentbcentuiy,  inlbnni 
us  that  canei  for  pens  wei«  eMd  in  the 
thops  of  Turkey,  small,  hollow  within, 
smooth  without,  and  of  a  brownish  co- 
lour. Tavemier,  Chardin,  Toumefbrt, 
and  other  travellers,  give  a  limilar  ac- 
count, adding,  that  the  reeds  are  abotit 
the  size  of  la^  swan  quiUi.and  are  cut 
and  split  m  the  same  manner  that  we 
do  qudls,  except  that  their  nib  it  much 
lamer.  The  bettgnm  near  the  Pandan 
Gulph.  It  is  hij^y  piobaUe,  Ihat,  of 
whatever  spedea  thew  are,  thicy  at«  of 
the  same  «a  those  empk^ed  by  the 
ancients ;  and  that  the  mode  of  prepar- 
ing them,  still  practised  in  theeast,  wai 
foUowed  tiy  the  aruiients.  Thiyare  put 
for  some  months  in  a  dun^iill ;  tnia 
gives  them  a  dark  yellow  oowur,  a  fine 
polish,  and  the  requisite  hardneaa. 

Heeds  continued  to  be  used  even  so 
late  as  the  eighth  centuiy,  though  thoe 
can  be  no  doubt  that  quill  pens  were 
known  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh.  The 
earliest  author  who  uses  the  word  perma 
for  a  writing  pen,  ia  Isidorus,  who  livSl 
in  that  centuiy ;  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  century,  a  Latin  soniwt 
to  a  pen  was  written  bv  an  Ai^o- 
Saxon  author.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the 
Medicean  Litjraiy,  a  |dS.  of  Vir^ 
mitten  in  the  beeinnina;  of  the  SIh 
oentury,  evklenUy,  from  the  gradual  and 
r^ular  flnenns  of  the  hair  strokes,  by 
some  instrument  as  elastic  as  a  quill; 
but  there  i>  no  proof  that  it  wureal^ 


written  with  a  quQL  Couidsing  that 
pens  Irom  quilli  were  certainly  knMm  in 
the  seventh  century,  thqr  mutt  have  eonte 
into  general  use  vcrv  slowly  j  for  in  1433, 
a  present  of  a  bundle  of  qinlk  was  test 
from  Venkx  by  a  monlc,  with  a  letter, 
in  which  he  sm,  "  Shew  the  bundle  to 
Brother  Nichoha,  Udl  Aa  «i«y  dkaat « 

The  compotilion  and  Qw  eokmia  of 
the  ink  used  by  the  ■pi-i«ntT  wen 
various.     Lamp-ldack,  or   ttie  bhwic 

taki;n  frdtn  liiinil  i\>o'  .■■■!•■  ■  !■  :i 
furnaces  hiiJ  tmllis,  .i' ■  ■  i...  .,  !■■  i'  ,  .y 
ind  other  ttiiters.  foioKJ  ih^  b^ti..-.  o:  ;i ; 
Ihelilackiiquorof  1heciitUL-fi;.Ji  is  alio 
said  to  have  been  used  as  ink,  priiu:ipally 
on  the  aiiUiority  of  a  meliqihorical 
expression  of  the  poet  Pecsivs.  But 
of  whatever  ingredients  it  was  made,  it 
is  certain,  from  chemical  analyiiK,  from 
the  solidity  and  blackntes  in  the  most 
ancient  mauuscripls,  and  firom  an  ink- 
stand found  at  Herculaneum,  in  which 
the  ink  appears  like  a  thick  oil,  lliat 
the  ink  tlien  made  was  much  more 
opaque  as  well  as  encaustic  than  that 
uied  at  present.  Ink«,  red,  purple  and 
blue,  and  also  silver  and  gold  inks,  were 
mueli  employed  by  llie  ancients ;  the 
red  was  made  from  vermilion,  cinnabar, 
&nd  carmme ;  the  purple  from  llie 
murex ;  one  land  of  this  coloured  ink, 
called  the  sacred  enuausttf,  was  set  apart 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  emperors.  Tlie 
iplion  at  the  end  of  most  Greek. 
I  icripts,  containing  the  name  of  the 

<:u  t,  and  the  year,  month,  day,  and 
Si  mes  hour,  when  he  finished  liis 
Ibi  ,  were  genernllv  nritten,  in  the 
]  of  the  Lower  Empire,  in  purple 

iiiK.  uoldenink wasusedby tbeureeks 
I  more  than  by  Uie  Romans.  The 
jimiii  actiire  both  of  it  and  silver  ink 
was  b  dittihct  and  extensive,  as  well  as 
a  lucrative  business  in  themnldle  ages ; 
and  another  distinct  business  was  that 
of  in&cribins  Ihe  titles,  capitals  or  em- 
phatic words,  in  coloured  and  gold  or 
silver  inks. 

Chaptrr  III. 

Jitanusrript  Bnotts — vkere  ttritlen  (Wrf 
copied,  and  by  tchom — Catatt  (jf 
t/ieir  Dfilnictton  or  Lon—thfir 
Rarity  and  high  price — Librariet— 

Sc/iouU. 
The    foreeoinc  chanter    ; 
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amoiiR' (he ancients,  mid  in. Hie  ilsrV  and  full    emploj-menl.   and   required   e\pe- 

middleages.in  soTaras  thenalureof  the  riencc  and  skill,  as  well  as  legible  and. 

— .„;.i 1 — 1  r—  .L expeditious  wrilinE;. 

This  was  indeed  Oie  case  in  Greece, 
ir  planks  of  wood,  Rome,  Alexandria,  und  olher  places 
were  xoo  heavy  nnd  eumurous  lo  circu-  before  Ihe  Christian  era  ;  and  after  its 
late ;  in  order  to  learn  what  the  inscrip-  establishment,  in  Ihe  monasteries,  uni- 
tJonson  them  related  to,  it  was  necessary  versilies,  and  many  other  places.  At 
thnl  they  should  be  consulted  on  the  Athens  copyists  by  profession  were  nu- 
Bpot.  Even  after  better  malerials  were  merous,  and  (cained  a  steady  and  con- 
used,  such  as  ti^lets,  parchment,  and  siderable  livelihood,  as,  notwithstanding 
Ihe  papyrus  papa-,  the  difficuUiea  and  their  number  and  labours,  books  were 
disaavantaf^s  were  greit.  Wax  tablets  seldom  very  common.  The  boobsfllers 
might  answer  for  nates,  letters,  or  very  of  Athens  employed  Ihem  principally  to 
short  treaties,  but  scarcely  for  writings  copy  books  of  amusemi'nt.  most  of  which 
of  any  great  lenj^h.  Besides  it  appears  were  exported  to  theadjoiningcountries 
that  they  were  chiefly  intended  and  ap-  on  the  shores  ofihe  Mediterranean,  and 
plied  for  jnrivale  use.  and  never  cir-  soinelimes  even  to  the  Greek  colonies 
culated.  Parchment  never  could  have  on  the  Euxine.  In  many  ot  these- 
been  abundant  and  cheap;  and  being,  places  the  business  of  copying  was  car> 
at  l»asl  during  the  Greek  and  Itoman  ried  on,  and  libraries  formed.  Indivi- 
period,  inanufaclured  exclusively  or  duals  also  employed  themselves,  occa- 
principally,  in  one  place,  olhfcr  parts  of  sionally,  in  copyine;  and  there  are 
the  worid  must  have  been  dependant  instancesrecordedofsomefonninglheir 
fbr  their  supply  upon  it,  PopjTUs  paper  own  libraries  by  copying  every  book 
vas  chea^r,  and  in  much  greater  they  wished  to  put  into  them.  Not 
abundance;  but  for  n  supply  of  it,  Ihe  loni;  aflB  the  death  of  Alexander,  the 
world  was  indebtedtoEg)^>t  alone;  and  love  of  science  and  literalure  passed 
we  have  seen  how  this  supply  was  cut  from  Athens  and  Greece  Generally,  lo 
off  or  much  diminished  when  the  Sara-  Alexandria,  where,  patronised  by  the 
cens  obtained  possession  of  that  country.  Ptolemies,   they  flourished  vigorously. 

The  invention  of  paper  from  linen  rags  nnd  fur  a  considerable  period  seemed  to 

succeeded.    Dr.  Roberlson  remarks  that  have  concentred  themselves.  Under  (he 

"it  preceded  tlie first  dawning  of  letlers  same  roof  ni lb  the  celebrated  library 

and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  there,  (which  Is  said  lo  have  contained 

thecloseoflheeleventhcentury,8ndthat  at    one  lime   70U,I)00   volumes.)  were 

by  means  of  it,  not  only  Ihe  number  of  extensive  offices,  regtUarly  and  com- 

manuscripts  increased,  but  the  sludy  of  pletely  fitted  up  for  the  business  of 

the  sciences  was  wonderfully  facilitated."  transcribing    bonks:    and   it   was    the 

So  far,  indeed,  as  respects  material,  after  practice  of  foreieu  princes,  who  wished 

this   period,  the   European   world  was  for  copies  of  books,  lo  maintain  copyists 

nearly  as  well  off  for  Ihe  means  of  cir-  in  this  city.      Some  of  the  libraries  of 

culaline  and  transmitting  knowleilge,  as  Kome.  having  been  destroyed  by  lire, 

we  of  itie  present  day  ar«.     Butwemiisl  the  Emperor  Domitian  sent  copjL'ls  to 

nettr  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that   ell  Alexandria,  that  he  might  be  able  to 

books  were  manustript,  wntlen  by  the  replace  them.    This  practice  continued 

hand.     How  this  was  accomplished,  by  fur  tome  centuries  after  Domitian,  pro- 

whom.  and  where,  form  part  of  Ihe  in-  bably  lill  the  conquest  of  Egypt  hy  the 

quiries  answered  in  Ihe  present  cliapter,  Saracens  in  the  middle    of  flie  seventh 

If  we  look  at  Ihe  voluminous  work*  century.      The   supposed  invention   of 

ofsomcof  theaiicient  Fathersorschool-  parchment  by  a  king  of  Pcrpimus  has 

men,  we  must  be  stnick  with  astonish-  already  tieen  mentioned.  This  is  doubt' 

ment,  when  we  reflect  that   copies   of  ful ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  were 

Ihem  were  made  by  the  pen  nlone,  and  extensive  manuftctories  of  that  article 

that  their  circulation,  which  seems  to  there,   almost  entirely   for   the   use  of 

have  been  exlensive,  could  not  proceed  the  copyists,  who  were  altaclied  (o  the 

unless  tbepen  supplied  copies.     fVom  royal  library  ;  this  is  said  to  have  eon- 

lliis  linele  (act,  we  shall  be  prepared  lo  tained  SUO.OUO  booki. 

expect  ttiat  the  copyists  of  books  must.  We  are  jenorant  of  the  cla»sof  pet^ 

al   all   tines   before    the    invention  of  pie   in   ancient  Greece,   by  whom  th* 

prl-ttii^,  liave  been  ver)-  numerous ;  foj.  busmess  of  copying  was  chiefly  followed, 

lowing  ft  regular  business,  that  atfbrded  andof  Ihe  cdiKationtbey  received.  But 
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•.ve  know,  thftt,  in  Roma,  the  co^iita 
xv«re  usually  cUves  who  tud  nenved  ft 
libiTnl  oducRtiun.  Sometimea  thqr  w<n 
freeilmen.  cspeoiall;  thoM  enployed  by 
private  individU4ls.  The  Bobiuh,  of 
i-ani;  and  comequencs,  Mkhmi  wiota 
their  works,  >pMche«,  or  evsn  ]eiiat 
themselves; — itwMciutonuuyfiN'tbeiB 
to  dictate  tOBudi  of  thdr  sIhc*  orfNed- 
men,  as  had  b«en  libenUy  aduckted, 
who  ivrote  the  MS.  in  a  kiod  of  dual 
li,ind .  or  rather  in  oontractioii*  and  sinn 
wliich  stood  for  words  and  i^ilablM. 
If  the  work  was  inteaded  fiv  poblick- 
tion.  it  was  sent  to  the  booksdlera  who 
employed  people  to  coot  it  biiiy  in  the 
ordiniiry  characters.  Thi«  kind  of  shaft 
hand  is  said  to  have  been  inrented  by 
Xenophon  ;  it  was  certaii  ei- 

tended   and  improved  by  uw        uuttia. 
Tyro,  Cicero's  freedman,  in       <■    gt 
speeches   of  Cato,  first  i^      u*i 
method  of takin^down public  lu  ^ 

— hence theirnottetookbisnai     ,  .... 
Tyroniana;  thwf  were  in  um  in  tiw 
tenth  and  elerenUi  oentuiie*.    Many  of 
the  speeches  of  Gicoro  and  othar  di»- 
tinsTiished  statesmen  and  onton.  in  the 
senate  or  at  the  ftmun, were  taken  down 
bv  short-hand  writers  stationed  there. 
Extreme  rapdity  of      " " 
lutely  necessary :  tiui 
tract  words  more  and  more, 
multiply  the  number  of  the  etn        - 
tjons.    In  many  case*,  ettber  for 
cake  of  greater  expedition,  or  of  sea^ 
"  signi  or  marks  which  could  be  < 
rently  madewith  <Hie  dash  or  eerat      jf 
the  style,  and  wiUunit  liftinK  or  1 
it,  came  tabeanployed,iniwad<ai 
letters  which  were  tbeniedvee  abbro 
tions  of  words.  This  mode  of  dietati 
and  of  riqnd  and  ^breviated  wri 
continued  to  be  practised,  at  1        nb 
late  as  the  fourth  oentury." 

This,  itadj^  must  have  o 
many  errors:  but  the  ehiet  Mnn><>  im 
errors  in  the  MSS.ottbe  aaeieats  arow 
from  the  transcribers  employed  by  the 
booksellers ;  these  were  often  ignonat 
and  careles* :  and  complanta  on  Chat 
score  are  nude  agunst  them,  ata  ^mcj 
early  period,  by  Ludfiuf ,  in  om  <^his  SBf 
tires,  and  afterwards  by  Cioero.  Strabo^ 
Martiol.and  other  auUion.  Straboia- 
formsusthalinhistimetbeet^tfiatswaR 
bo  careless  that  they  n^eoted  to  eonmaM 
what  they  wrote  witti  the  nxmpmt-; 
this,  he  adds,  has  be^i  the  ease  in  many 
works  cojued  for  sale,  at  Rome  and 
Alexandria.  IndiTidualaieldom  tinpincl 
books  for  ttidr  own  nee  It  BMW.  m- 


if  writinr  waa  abet 
lus  led  them  to  < 


jthat  Cab)  tfaa 
Couor,  out  <d^  his  peat  anxie^  fiir  ths 

education  of  his  son.  wrote  out,  for  his 
use,  with  his  own  hand,  in  inr^  letter;, 
such  historical  works  as  he  wished  him 
to  read  ;  but  this  is  evidently  noticed  as 
an  extraordinary  and  unusual  aclioo, 
Wheo  a  person,  fromtlie  absence  of  hii 
scribe  or  oUier  cause,  wrote  lus  letters 
himself,  tlie  extreme  ra[Hdlty  to  which 
he  had  been  afcuslomed  while  dictHtiae 
unavoida-bly  produced  rapid  and  ill^ble 
writing.  Cicero,  in  reply  to  th«  com- 
plaint of  his  brother  Quintus,  Ihal  Ite 
could  not  read  his  letters,  teUs  him  that 
when  he  wrote  himselE,  tie  wrote  with 
whatever  pen  he  took  up,  whethei-  good 

When  the  seal  of  the  Ranan  empire 
was  transEerred  to  Conalantinople,  that 
city,  for  upwards  of  one  thousand  years, 
became  tlie  chief  seat  of  lilea^ture,  and 
source   of   books,      Thts  libo^ty   and 
n   icenccof  theemperoninpurchas- 
jiioks,  and  having  them  copied.  :ire 
naiedly    noticed,    especially    by   the 
itlne  historians.  The  manuscripts 
Eaci:i  ted  in  that  city  are,  in  gwiernl, 
9     [fully  written,  and  sometime*  moil 
lidly  decorated.   Though  Iht  num- 
ua  ui  books,  and  the  demand  for  tii«m 
ai  cient  times,  were,  oomparativrly. 
V3L      aely  limited,  yet,  in  contequenctt 
of  iiic  frequent   destriiction   of  tuanu- 
(,  by  common  acoidenta  Mid  cohi- 
Ki       the  busineu  of  copyists  musthave 
been  very  extensive.    When  the  Human 
i  began  to  decline. the irdjeslructioa 

>  (tended  and  increased  in  the  midst 

turbulence  and  rapine  of  lh«  ci>tf 

:ts  for  the  imperial  throne.  Clirix- 

',  properly  understood,  and   cxwr* 

li  its  due  influence  on  Ihe  lUHter- 

I  ng  andcluiriuster.  must  bea  Worm 

of  knowled^  andlitei'sluir :   but 

tirious  Chrisiiani^,  believed  and 

upon  in  the  dark  ages,  was  luistiJe 

Buine  of  the  noblest  produetions  of 

1   iman  mind.    The  temples  of  the 

ens,  with  the  public  libraries  they 

V         ned,  were  the  otyeuls  of  iMraivance 

>  u<;struution.  The  classics  were  re- 
pini  ited  as  sinful  books.  In  addition 
to  tlicse  causes,  the  capture  of  Rome 

fifth  century,— tne  dcTiutatwas 
uuii  itted  by  Alaric,  Genxeric,  and 
i  —and  the  plunder  of  &1  iliin.  whiclt 
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nest  to  Borne,  wm  the  principal  reposi-  requiring  toil  uid  atrengilh,  or  particular 

tofy  for  book*  in  Italy — ^atlyreduced  skill,  discharged  their  duty  by  copying 

the  number  of  manuscripts,  or  coutri-  manuscripts  ;   and   as   it  wa*   another 

buted  to  theB-  mutilation.  nile,  thai  every  vacancy  should  be  tilled 

Soon  after  inonachism  was  recularly  up,  as  soon  as  ever  it  took  place,  there 

farmed  in  the  sixth  century,  the  monks,  was  always  a  considerable  number  of 

especially  those  under  the  rules  of  St.  copyists.      In    every   great   abl>py,   an 

Benedict,  wlrieh  did  not  prohibit   the  apartment,  called  the  »criploriiim,  waa 

readinifof  tbe  elaaaies,  tnmed  their  at-  expressly  fitted  up,  as  a  writ  in  {zr- room. 

lention  to  procurini^  and  copying  manu-  That   of  St.  Alban's   abbey  was   built 

M^riptc.      Host   of  these  indeed  were  about  1080,  by  a  Norman,  who  ordered 

Horthlen;  but  truth  oblim  us  to  add,  many  volumes  to  be  written  there  ;  the 

that  raanr  of  the  abboti^and  even  monki,  exemplars  were  ftimished  by  Archbishop 

employed  themselves  m   procuring   or  Lanti^RC.     Estates  and  testacies  were 

copying  the  choicest  works  of  Greece  often  bequeathed  for  the  support  of  the 

and  Rome*.     Cassiodorus,  to  use  the  scriplorium,  and  tithes  appropriated  for 

words  of  Giblron,  "  after  passing  thirty  the  express  purpose  of  copying  books, 

years   in   the    honours   of    the   world.  The  Iran scription  of  the   ser%ice  books 

nas  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  re-  for  the  cboir  was  inb^sled  to  boys  and 

post!  in  the  devout  and  studious  solitude  novices ;    but   the  missals  ami   Bibles 

of  Sijtullace."     To  this  place,   the  mo-  were   udered  to   be  written  by  monks 

n aster)' of  Monte  Cassino.  in  Calabria,  of  mature  age  and  discretion.     Persons 

he  carried  his  own  extensive  library,  qualified  by  axperience  and  superior 

which   l)e   greatly   enlarged  by  manu-  learning  were  appointed  to  revise  every 

scripts  bought  at  a  considerable  expense  manuscript  that  come  from  the  scrip- 

in  various  parts  of  Italy.     His  fbralneas  tonum.     The  copying   of  books   was 

for  literature  spread  among  the  monks ;  executed  in  other  [daces  liendea  monaa* 

hv  encourat^  tliem  to   copy  manu-  teries ;  sometiines  by  individuals,  from 

srripit;  and  even  wrote  a  treabse  giving  their  attachment  to  literature ;  but  ge- 

minute  directions  for  copying  with  cor-  nerally  by  persons  who  made  it  tMir 

rectness  and  facility.   What  M  did  there  ivofeMed    emplormeBt.     Hichard    of 

seems  to  have  been  imitated  in  ttie  othd'  Bury,  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  thir- 

monasteries  of  that  part  of  Italy ;  for  teentb  century,  is  hi^ily  cdebrated  for 

fifty  religious  houses  there  aremention-  his  love  and  enooungement  of  htaw- 

ed,  which  aflCTwards  principally  supplied  ture.     Beside*  his  tibnuiei,  which  wera 

the  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice,  florenee,  numerous  in  all  bis  palooea,  aod  the 

and  Milan,  with  manuscripts.      Hm  books  which  eotered  the  floor  of  his 

north  of   Italy  had  also  similar  esia-  common  apartments,  so  that  it  ws3  no 

blishments  in  mona.deries  for  copiing.  easy  mall<-r  to  approach  liim.  he  had 

The  monastery  of  Benedictines  at  Bob-  agreat  number  of  cupyisls,  illuminators, 

oio,  according  to  Tn^boschi,  was  cele-  and  binders,  in  his  pay.     While  Chun 

brated  for  its  cuUivaiion  of  literature,  celior   and  Treasurer  of  England,   ha 

The  same  author  fixes  the   systematic  preferred  receivmglheusualper<|uisites 

commencement  of  the  copying  of  the  of  his  office  in  book.s  instead  of  the  usual 

ciasstes   in   the    sixth    century.      The  newyear's  gifts  and  presents.    Copyists 

monasloies  of  tbe  Moren,  and  of  tbe  were  found  m  all  Ihe  great  totrns  ;  but 

islands  of  Eubea  and  Crete,  but  more  were  most  numerous  in  sucb  as  had 

especially  the  numerous  religious  houses  universities.     It  is  said  Ihat  more  thin 

trbioh  covered  the  heights  and  sides  of  six  thausAnd  persons  at  Paris  vubtisled 

Mount  Athos,  had  always  some  of  their  by   copying   and    illuminating    manu- 

in hat)itanl» employed  b  the  transcription  scripts,  at  tbe  time  when  prihlins  was 

of  books.  introduced  into  that  city :  Uiey  held  iheii 

It  was  ft  fixed  mle  in  religious  houses  privilege   irader   the  University.    We 

that  all  their  inmates  should  devote  a  know  lilUe  certain  of  the  rate  at  which 

portion  of  the  day  to  labour.     Such  as  copyists  were  paid ;  one  fact,  however, 

were  unable  to  work  at  employments  raeniioned  by  Slow,  in  his  '  Survey  of 

•  s«..««ifctMrt,f,ti,m™piayrton.'trfti.«i  London,'  may  be  given:    In  UJ3,  66/. 

(inKsdwattwibBtiratta,   EoMhiB.  rrnr «  on-  I3f.  4(<.  vTSs  patd  foT  transcribing  a  copy 

ss^,S"iS;'TS,,-S'.A":s-r'..';  «'  o^  r"''  °'  'ii?"'lf  ^  '■'^^,'° 

«*M»ct>  sOir.uiS'r^™"^  "■T""^'"''  two  volumes,  to    be    chained    m    tlie 

>M:^b.,i.i».„c.MM>>»'.k^«iuQ«i  library  of  the  Grey  Friars.    The  usual 

r^  »««,  rt.  .Mu  u.a.d.ur.  u  »M  W.  p^e  if  „h^t  at  Ibis  lime  WM  6f.  44. 
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Wha  book!  were  apoNd  to  nl^  tti^ 

r — < .   -  --  ^'*"*  eorawl  wtth  ttdaa,  wUeh  wa« 

four-pence;  and  of  a  ibHW-oaller,  the  rendertdmioolhbypmiiw  rtaat.TlMW 

tune*.  wu  one  partionlar  wtntt  in  BgoH^  or 
The  Jews  pnctiMd  the  tnuinen  of   father  a  [Mit  of oni  itrot, iniAMl fl» 

copying,  and  Kreatljr  exceDed  in  fine  bodcMllmdiii^fiTCd.    lateaidae 

and  re^darmntine.    But  ther  confined  tge*    booki  wen    HMMfiv  booid   few 

their  labours  ehi^  to  the  (jld  Teata-  monki.    Tben  wen  aln  mdb^i  feini^ 

ment.  and  (heir  own  tdigiout  booki.  en,  called  ligatnva,  and  ftnaam  wbem 

In  some  of  the  Htfxew  manuwniplt,  atde   InuineH  it  wia   to   mO  oawg 

executed  by  fhem,  the  letten  an  m    White  a"- "-= '-' 

equal,   that  th^  leem  to  have  been  boaid.w 

Crinted.    Even  at  preient,  ai  Mr.  But-    and  &■'  .   _   ^ 

•T  remarki,  '■  thoK  who  have  not  Men  the  moet  commoo  kind  wthtaBag,    It 

the  rolls  used  in  the  nrnagoguet,  can  waa  deemed  the  tatj  aCtta.HeMa  k 

have  no  conception  of  the  exquiaile  Mitienlarto  tnnd  aad  dMBlfcc  lMiak>. 

beaul;,  correctnesa,  and  equality,  of  tba  Then  is  «  enriow  d 

writing."  tnagne's,  in  7S«,  to  .  __. 

Tlie  ancients  moat  eommonlf  wrote  moDki  of  Sitbin,  ^  «IMi  tojgrnto 

only  on  one  tide  of  the  parchment  or  tfaem  an  unlimilfld  vM4t  iB^fig.  on 

paper,  joinbig  the  •heeti  together  till  condition  Out  tbaaUHOfftBdiirttlCT 

their  work  was  entire^r  wtittenf.    The  killed  diouM  be  nnl  to  «M«  Ou 

manuscript  wai  then  roDed  on  a  (^lin-  riofeiaad  girdlii,  •hi«aMn>to-dkir 

der,   and  called  *olumeo.    More  than  woAr, 

one   book  was  aeldom  induded  in  ft  We  know  lilUe  about  booksellen  in 

volume.    Thus   the   fifteen   books   of  the  early  ^art  of  the  dork  ages ;  it  ii 

Ovid's  Mrtamorphoiea,  weve  in 'fifteen  pnil  able,   indeed,  that   for   asany  cen- 

Tolumes.    The  volume  beiag  formed,  a  tari«e  there  was  no  mode  of  procuring  a 

ball  of  wood,  bone,  ivoi^,   ftc,  waa  copy  of  a  book  but  by  borrowii^  it,  and 

fasteiied  to  it  on  the  outside,  for  oma-  anploying  a  copyist,   to  transciib*  ii. 

ment  and  securitv.    lliis  was  the  moat  Boms,  however,  as  well  at  other  artt- 

ancient  mode  of  binding  books,  if  lO  it  des,    were    occasionally    lok]    in    the 

may  be  called;  and  it  was  followed  long  porches  of  the  churches — apiilcewhete 

afterthetimeof  Auzuitus.  Thesquan  uw  neetinfcs  were  held,  and  moner  paid, 

form,  it  ia  said,  was  lint  given  to  botAs  in  bfder  that  its  payment    migbt    t>e 

by  one  of  the  kings  of  Fernnms:  and  ttd,   if  neeess&ty,  by  some  of  Ibe 

it  is  certain  that  Juliui  Ctesar  mtro-  ^atmms  there  assembled.   Wemeysup- 

duced  the  custom  of  divi^og  hia  letl0s  poM  that,  for  tlie   same  reason.  book« 

to  the  tenate,  and  Mdiiw  man  likt  onr  i        told  there.    This  custom  aMm«  tt 

books.     Previously  to  His  time,  when  L»Bbeen  adopted  from  a  similar  one 

the  consuls  wrote  to  the  senate,  thdr  which  pr('\ai1ed  in  the  ponicoes  of  the 

letters  were  rolled   up   in   a  vo&mw.  OreAanJ  Uoman  lemplea;  for  in  them 

•  II  mait  U  ODIictd,  bowmr   Iliat  tha  iUgalu-      B*"*'' **'^*°''^' ""' ^'"''** ''*'''"'^"1' 

iien<.uwtUiiaikainuiiwDihinpnuUTiHlidrf  "C   Bay  also  trace  to  Ihe  scHools  which 

»orWB"iiii.'' tL***  ^!lf'N''ij!^di  t"***  **  **»:  established  there.  fOr  children  even 

u  birr  bca  b  iiiik  Hfui;SS!tS^  tSU™  *''  ""  highest  rank,— the  eustoni  men- 

Jriin  wb.ikwnrt*,  litot  ci  SL  AiiM^  U(Ur  lioned  hy  Shakspeare,  o1  pahsli  schools 

■criplof  lUPotilblerbiLTrai  tbamatahui     BDOVe  the  chuich. 

™c"S;^.''°;™w JTutU^^  ita'w'S'fe™  .   ^-  "^'""  '*X*  borftadlm  appear 

*iiiUii6iiiiM,aiciuBi.-o«l(naiikutU>wHk  "*'    '  lattt^r  part  of  Ihe  twelfth  ceDttir; ; 

lur  n»[T«.  taoardarh^kupr  «w»™>iDL>  and  quotes  Peter  of  Blois,  who  mentioDS 

«J-f "bu"5^ artrf^r  JSLi.'^SS SS  ■  'f?  ^°'>^ '"^^^ he  had  bought  frtnn a 

liutom.    IiisRkBnt  tlHni)ipat  tBbmfiH  PuUie  Seller  of  books.      The  JcVTH  cf 

iJ>.«?t^SJ^rr&5T^^TI7j^i1£^    votedto literature:  Leo AbicaDuaallnd(S 
?^*..  ■";'??''•  p»?".i»"ii«a  fcrMar.w    to  one  Jewish  iihilosoplicr  of  Cotdow, 

■  -.  J.1.V— r      -       — "  .which lie calU 
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Kulhors  adaplMl  ralhcr  a  smsulni'  cui-  ticea,  not  only  wh«i  Ihey  wished  to  add 
torn,  eitlwr  lo  mftke  their  works  sell  aAer  to  their  stock  of  relipous  works,  but  alao 
they  were  actually  published,  ur.  more  when  th^  wanted  to  raise  a  sum  of 
probably,  to  create  a  disposilimi  lo  pur-  money.  In  this  case,  they  erased  Ihe 
chase  Ihein  when  they  should  ciinie  into  old  writing— {lay in f;  little  regard  to  its 
Ihe  handset  Ihe  booksellers.  Weleam  valueorrarity — wrote  ale^ndor  apsejr 
from  Theophrastus,  Juvenal,  Pliny,  and  ter.  and  sold  it  to  the  common  people. 
Tacitus,  (particularly  from  the  last.)  that  Though  it  had  been  long  known  that  the 
a  pCTson  who  wished  to  brine  1 1 is  writ-  wrilingsofclaiaicalaulborslayconcealed 
ings  into  notice,  hired  or  borrowed  a  and  nearly  obliterated  benSrth  the  life- 
house,  fitted  up  a  room  in  it,  hired  forms,  rary  rubbish  of  the  monks — and  this  in 
and  circulated  prospectuses,  and  read  'numerous cases — forHontfaiiconaffirms 
hii  productions  before  an  audience,  there  that  the  mater  part  of  the  MSS.  he  had 
aiia  thus  collected.  Giraldiis  U.iiiibren-  examined  were  of  this  description;  yet 
its  did  the  same  in  tlii'  niiililk  a!:^,  in  no  steps  were  taken  to  recover  Ihe  origi- 
onler  to  niukc  -o--  t--  ■■■•'■.;:■■'  \^.  nal and  more  valuable  writings,  till  An- 
IlHvini;  'lj  '  i)f  the  gelo  Mai  undertook  the  task:  he  has 
niiinner  in  "  '■■■■  ■  le  CO-  succeeded  in  recovering  several  works, 
pied  and  increased  in  mcinastenes,  Sec.  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  consi- 
we  shall  now  state  the  causes  of  their  deraUe  portion  of  Cicero  de  Republica 
destruction  and  loss.  Till  the  eita-  that  haa  been  erased,  and  replaced  liy 
blishment  of  Monachism,  Christianity,  St  Augudine's  Commentary  on  tlie 
ar  rather  its  blind  and  bigoted   fav-  Psalms. 

fessors,  were  hostile  to  the  classics  ;  Ihe  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Sara ' 

— the    monasteries   in   a   ^at  det;ree  cens,  which  rendered  it  almost  impracli- 

jnailo  up  tor  tliis  by  the  care  tliey  tuuk  i-^l  '                                                .  >iul  the 

and   the   copies    they   made    of    Ihcm.  ct>  '                                                 i.  i>1,,'Lnd 

BiitoneofthecauseBoftheirdestruction  tiiii|i'.ii   n  i- ■  i  :-   :■■.■.!. ,i    .1   'inniis  to 

arose,   even  in  the   monasteries.     The  lileraturi'.  not  only  in  tins  rcspecl,  hut 

liii;li  price  of  parchment  at  all  times,  and  by  Ihe  alarm  it  gave  to  Europe.    Tliia 

its  firm  and  toueli  texture,  tempted  and  event.lhcirsubsequentconquestof  Spain, 

eiwbled  the  ancients  to  erase  what  had  the   Normon  invasion  of   France,   and 

been  viritten  on  it,  (especially,  we  may  the   wars    by   which   various  parts   of 

suppu&e.  when  the  contents  were  of  little  Europe  were  so  long  and  dreadfully  af- 

■nomentjinordertuuseit  EU(ainforwrit-  flicteo,  afforded  opportunities  and  pre- 

itii;uuim.  Amanuscnpt  oflliiskind  was  texts  for  plundering  the  convents  and 

caili;il  a  Palimpsest.     Cicero's  self-love  cities,  and  thus  caused  the  destniclion 

took  ilie  alarm  wtien  his  friend  Tribalius  and  loss  of  a  great  number  of  valuable 

VTOte  H  letter  to  him  on  such  parchment,  manuscripts. 

Afltr  praising  liim  for  his  parsimony,  he  SVe  have  already  alluded,  generally,  to 

eiipresBcs  his  wonder  what  lie  had  erased  Hie  facility  with  which  books  can  be  pro- 

towriiesuchdlclter.eicept itwereliislaw  cured  now,   and  Ihe  extreme  difficulty 

no\ts;  "for  1  cannot tlunk  that  youwould  even  of  ascertaining  where  they  wcrt  to 

eH'iice  my  letter  to  substitute  your  own."  be  found  before  the  invention  of  prinl- 

Tlus   practice,  in  the  dark  and  middle  ing;  when  that  was  ascertained,  of  gain- 

s^es,  became  so  prevalent,  and  was  pro  ing  access  to  them,  or  a  loan  of  them  ; 

dut-tive  of  such  serious  consequences,  and  the  high  price  at  which  they  were 

themostimportanldociimenlsotlenbeing  then  sokl.     We  shall  now  give  several 

destroyed  to  make  way  for  trash,  that  the  instances   of  the  truth  of  this   general 

emperors  of  Germany,  in  theirpatentaof  statement,  for,  in  no  other  manner,  cnn 

nobility,  with  power  to  create  imperial  we  so  clearly  point  out  and  prove  the 

notaries,  inserted  a  clause  to  the  follow-  very  great  advantages  tliat  literature  and 

ini:  effiret:    "On  condition  thai  they  science  liave  deriveil  trom  the  art  of 

should  not  make  use  of  old  or  erased  printing.    The  materials  employed  foim- 

panliment,  but  that  it  should   be  quite  eriy  to  write  upon — the  cumbersome  or 

new."     The  parchment  was  generally  perisliablc  nature  of  aonie — Ihedeamess 

ei-ued :  but  the  monks  had  also  a  prac-  of  others — the  length  of  time  necessarily 

lice  of  taking  out  the  writing  bv  achemi-  lakenup.inwritmg  books  with  tile  hand 

tal  process;  and  sometimes  they  peeled  — the  tew   places  in   which   tlicy   werfi 

olf'llic  surface  of  the  parchment.     TTiey  accumulated— the   difficulty   of   accesi 

had  recourse  to  these  destructive  proc-  to  them— their  liability  to  destruction. 
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— and  the  practice  of  the  monks*  erasing  a  formal  record  that  they  were  present  on 
the  writing, — have  prepared  our  readers  the  occasion."  The  same  author  adds* 
to  anticipate  their  great  rarity  and  value.  **  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
"VVo  must  premise,  however,  that  though  Louis  XL  of  France  borrowed  the  works 
the  iucts  we  shall  state  wiH  sufficiently  of  the  Arabian  physician  Khasis,  from 
prove  the  high  price  of  manuscript  books,  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  he  not 
yet  we  cannot  gain  a  precise  notion  of  only  deposited,  by  way  of  pledge,  a 
the  subject,  because,  in  many  cases,  that  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  but  was 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  splen-  obliged  to  procm-e  a  nobleman  to  join 
dour  of  their  illuminations,  and  cost  with  him  as  siu^ty  in  a  deed,  by  which  he 
of  outward  workmanship — and,  setting  bound  himself  to  return  it  mider  a  con- 
aside  this  consideration,  because  it  is  not  siderable  forfeiture.**  Long  and  violent 
possible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  conipa-  altercations,  and  even  lawsuits,  some- 
rative  value  of  money  in  those  ages,  and  times  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
in  the  present  times.  Where  we  have  disputed  ])ropei-ty  of  a  book. 
dates,  we  shall  add  the  price  of  wheat.  Books  were  so  scarce  in  Spain  in  the 
and  the  wages  of  labour — ^perhaps  the  tenth  centurj',  that  sereral  monasteries 
best  criteria  for  ascertaining  the  pur-  had  among  them  only  one  copy  of  the 
chasintr  power  of  money.  We  shall  be-  Bible,  of  Jerome's  Episties,aQd  of  several 
gin  with  instances  of  the  rarity  of  manu-  other  religious  books ;  and  monasteries 
scripts,  as  it  is  shown  in  the  anxiety  to  had  frequently  only  one  misnl.  There 
bonow  them,  and  the  conditions  on  are  some  curious  instances  given  by  Lu- 
which  they  were  lent.  We  have  already  pus,  abbot  of  Fcrricris,  of  the  extreme 
mentioned  Ilichard  of  Bury.  In  his  scarcity  of  cJas^eai  mannschpts  in 
Philobiblion  he  devotes  one  entire  chap-  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centuiy :  he  was 
ter  expressly  to  an  enumeration  of  the  much  devoted  to  Utcrature ;  and,  from 
conditions  on  which  books  were  to  bn  his  letters,  appears  to  have  been  indefa- 
lent  to  strangers.  In  1299,  the  Bishop  tigable  in  his  endeavours  to  find  oat 
of  Winchester  borrowed  a  Bible  in  two  such  manuscripts,  in  order  to  borrow 
volumes  folio,  from  a  convent  in  that  city,  and  copy  them.  In  a  letter  to  the  Pope 
giving  a  bond  drawn  up  in  a  most  formal  he  earnestly  requests  of  him  a  copy  of 
and  solemn  manner,  for  its  due  return.  Quintilian,  and  of  a  treatise  of  Ciem  ; 
This  Bible  had  been  given  to  the  convent  for,  he  adds,  though  we  hare  some  frag- 
by  a  former  bishop,  and  in  consideration  ments  of  them,  a  oomptete  copy  is  not 
of  this  gift,  and  100  marks,  the  monks  to  be  found  in  France.  In  two  other  of 
founded  a  daily  mass  for  the  soul  of  the  his  letters,  he  requeita  of  a  brother 
donor.  In  the  same  centuxy  several  abbot  the  loan  of  several  w>Miiifiijrf«, 
Latin  Bibles  were  given  to  the  University  vrhich  he  assures  Mm  ihaH  be  copied 
of  Oxford,  on  condition  that  the  students  and  returned  as  soon  as  wanUe  uj  a 
who  read  them  should  deposit  a  cau-  faithful  messenger.  Anoftor  time  he 
tionary  pledge.  And  even  after  manu-  sent  a  special  meswnger  to  boirow  a 
scripts  were  multiplied  by  the  invention  manuscript,  promisiiiff  thift  he  would 
of  linen  paper,  it  was  enacted  by  the  take  veiy  great  care  ol  ft>  end  retmrn  it 
statutesofSt.  Mary's  College,  at  Oxfoitl,  by  a  safe  onportmntf •  and  nqaestxag 
in  1-146,  that  '*  no  scholar  shall  occupy  a  the  person  wno  teat  it  to  fcim»ifiie  were 
book  in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or  asked  to  whom  he  hel  int  ift^  to  repfy^ 
two  hours  at  most,  lest  ot tiers  should  be  to  some  near  relttBoBi  ef  hie  own,  who 
hindered  from  the  use  of  the  same.**  had  l>een  very  uigeiAtoVlROwit.  An^ 
Money  was  often  lent  on  the  deposit  of  other  manuscript.  wUdi  be  eceiiu  to 
a  book  ;  and  there  were  public  chests  in  have  prized  mi^i»  end  a  loen  of  which 
the  universities,  and  other  places  in  which  had  been  so  fifequeutly  rBqueeted,ttit  he 
the  books  so  deposited  were  kept.  They  thought  of  bamM^g  it  ■umewheieftii 
were  often  particularly  named  and  de-  it  might  not  be  ^eatmed  or  loet,  he 
scribed  in  wills — generally  left  to  a  rela-  tells  a  friend  he  ixmf  pf^*^p^  toed  hnn, 
tion  or  fViend,  in  fee,  and  for  the  term  when  he  comes  to  eee  faim,  tarik'ttHt  he 


of  his  life,  and  afterwards  to  the  library     will  not  trust  it  to  fhm  "BMeeeBgv  who 
of  some  religious  house.  '*  When  a  book     had  been  sent  Ibr  it,  tbaa^  a 


was  bought,"  observes  Mr.  Warton, "  the  and  trustwoifty,  beenae  he- 

afiair  was  of  so  much  importance,  that  hng  on  foot     We  ehel  fifttf^^  ^ah 

it  was  customary  to  assemble  persons  of  one  more  iuetenpe  ^of  Hm  ■umMj  v 

consequence  and  character,  and  to  make  numnscripto  from  the 
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he  reqiiMto  a  IViend  to  apply  in  his  own  slated,  that  this  MS.  nas  laken  from 

nameto  an  aljt)otofa  monastery,  to  have  the  King  of  France,  at  the   battle  of 

B  copy  made  of  Suetonius ;  "  for,"  he  Poicliers  ;  it  was  aflenvards  purthaeed 

adds,  •*  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  a  hundred 

work  it  no  where  to  be  found."  marks,  and  directed,  by  the  last  will  of 

We  ptwf  M  few  &ets  respecting  the  his  Countess,  to  be  sold  for  forty  livrea, 

price  of  manuRcript  books  among  the  One  hundred  marks  nerc  equivalent  to 

aninentt.     Plato,  who   teems   to  have  B6l.}3t.4d.     This  sum  was  exactly  the 

Bputd  nn  trouble  or  money  in  order  to  pay  of  Henry  Percy,  keepwr  of  Berwick 

enrich  his  hbrary,  etpecialiy  with  phi-  Caatle,  in  I3S9  ;  at  this  time  the  king's 

Ijsophical  works,  paid  a  hundred  minH".  surgeon's    pay   was    5/.    13»,   4d.  per 

equal  to  37ft/.,  for  three  small  treatises  annum,  and  one  shilling  a  day  besBe. 

by  Philolaus,  the  PythaRorfan  ;    and,  Maatercarpentershad  four-pence  aday, 

«ler  the  death  of  Speusippus,  Plato's  tlieir  servants  two-pence;  the  price  of 

dlMii.'i,..  1,1,   ;...ul,-    ■,■,,■,.     ;.L,.  ::.i.  .:   I.y  ul,i-;i!  about  C.s.  H.I.  a  qu;^rWr.      At  llie 

Aristotle;   they  were  few   in   niiinlu-r;  beirinniu^  of  llie  century,  some  books 

he  paid  for  them  three  talents,  about  tten:  bequeathed   to   Merton   College, 

CTU.      It    is    said    that    St.    Jerome  Oxford,  of  which  the  following  are  the 

nearly  ruined  himself  by  the  purchase  names   and   valuation  ;     A   Scholastic 

€»r  re!iK:ious  works  alone.   And.  though.  History.   20«. ;    a  Conuordantia,   10». ; 

■tthis  period,  ne  have  no  specific  nrices  Ihe  four  greater  PropheU,  willi  glosses, 

of  norks.  yet,  from  the  account  Blrtady  S*- ;  a  Psalter,  with  glosses,  10«.;  St. 

given  of  their  mrily,  of  the  difficulty  (^  Austin,   on  Genesis,   10«.     About  the 

■scerlaining  even  where  they  were  to  be  Kar  HaO,  a  copy  of  the  Roman  de  !a 

A>un<I.  and  of  the  extreme  reluclance,  Rou  was  sold  l>efore  the  palace  gate 

in  many  instances,  even  to  lend  thefti,  at  Paris,  for  forty  crowns,  or  33/.  Gs.  eJ. 

we  may  easily  credit  the  general  fact.  The  Countess  of  Ar^ou  paid  for  a  copy 

that    ptTsons    nf   a  moderate    torlune  of  the  Homilies  of  Uishop  Haiman,  two 

could  not  stfbnl  to  purchase  them,  and  buinlred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat, 

that,  by  the  rich  even,  they  could  seldoni  five  uuarters  of  barley,  and  five  quarters 

be  procured  vrithout   the   payment   of  of  mUlet.     On  the  conquest  of  Paris,  in 

nims  that  required  the  sacrifice  of  some  U2i>  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  the 

1uxurie<.      The  mere   money  paid  lor  royal  library  lo   England  :  it  consisted 

them,  in  the  dark  ages,  whenever  a  of  only  eigtit  hundred  and  fiflj-three 

Tierson   distinguished   himself    for   hii  volumes,   but   it   was   valued    at    two 

love  of  Uleralure,  was  seUom  the  sole  thousand  [wo  hundred  and  twenty-lhree 

or  the  principal  expense.     It  was  often  livres.  rather  more  than  the  sainenum* 

necessary  to  send  lo  a  great  distance ;  ber  of  pounds  sterling.     At  tliis  time 

lo  spend  much  time  in  finding  out  where  the  prie«  of  a  cow  was  about  8i..  of  a 

they  were.      In  the  ninth  century,   an  horse  about  20a.    And  the  pension  paid 

£na;tish  tiishop  was   obbged  to  make  by  the  English  Government  lo  the  Earl 

£ve  joiimiea  to   Rome,  principally  in  of  Wallactua,  wtio  had  been  driven  out 

■order  to  purchase  books ;    for  one  of  of  his  territories   by   the   Turks,   was 

hi!  books  thus  procured.  Alfred  gave  26/.   I3».  id.  jwr  annum.     This  Ubrary 

him  an   estate  of  eight  hides  of  land,  is  thought  to  have  formed  the  founda- 

or  as  much  land  as  eighl  ploughs  could  tion  ot  the  celebrated  library  of  Hum* 

lill.     About  the  period  of  the  mvention  phrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.     This  noble - 

of  cotton  paper,  1)7-1.  the  homilies  of  man  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and 

8t.  Bedc  ana  St.  Augustine's  Psalter,  Uberal  patrons  of  literature  and  learned 

were  bought  by  a  prior  in  Winchester,  men  of  his  age  ;    he  invited  1eam«l 

from  the  monks  of  Dorchester,  in  Ux>  foreigners  into  England,  whom  he  re- 

fordshire.fortwelvemeaMires  of  barley,  tained  in  Ins  service,  employinK  them  in 

and  B  pall  richly  embroidered  in  ^ver.  copying  and  translating  from  Greek  into 

8low  intbrms  us,  that  in  1274.  a  Bible,  Latm;  and  he  had  constantly  persons  in 

in  nine  volumes,  fairly  written,  with  «  his  pay  oiilecting  valuable  manuscripts 

gloss  or  comment,  sold  for  fifty  marks,  for  him.     He  gave  to  the  University  of 

33/.  6t.e<i.:   about  this  lime  the  price  Oxford,aboultheyeari440, six  hundred 

Of    wheat    averaged   about   3t.   4d.   a  volumes,  one  hiuidred   and   twenty  of 

quarter ;  a  labourer's  wages  were   1  ^d.  which  alone  were  valued  at  more  than 

■  day  ;  a  harvest  man'a.  ^J.     In  a  blank  IOUl>/.     Wheat  about  this  period  mieht 

Ege  of  Cumestor's  Scholastic  History,  be  exported,  when  not  above  r,i.  ail.  a 

posited  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  ijuactcr.    In  the  middle  of  this  eenlui;. 
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k  nohlenwn  of  Bobme,  desirous  of  founded  by 

rchnsing  a  copy  of  Livf ,  which  had  «boat3Hx. 

pn    transcribed    by    the    celebrated  it;0"-"'**" 

Poggio,  »ai  obliged  to  ««U  an  ettate  for  into 

"  ",  and  with  the  pnrefaaM  " 


liop  of  Norwich,  that  in  1439,  n      ■!■*«■ 

the  piice  of  one  of  WiokKlfe*a  EngKah  t  lAnn 

i^ev!  Testamenta,  wai  four  mark*  and  Vw       of  XSMt. 

forty  pence,  or  21.  1  S«.  Bd.,  irtudi.  the  fertu  tnudi  dntii 

ArcliUhop  observed,  "iiaimuchaswin  drina  war ;  and  w  _^ 

now  (about  1630}  buy  forty  new  Tetta-  dettroyod  bf  the  CalU  Qmm  bi  &.  d. 

menls."    Afterwards  copiei  were  mul-  648.    S.  The  libran  fcnadii  Iqr  Fkia* 

liplied  so  much,  in  eoniequenee  of  the  tratiu  at  Alliens.     This  Hnd  lUii  olhcr 

increase  of  WicklifTe's  diamines,  that  lilxaries    uf  this    ci^,    cniUinucd     to 

the  price  fell  to  20*.,  when  the  price  of  llouiii^li  till  n{\er  the  (ime  or  JusliniBn, 

a  Porteus  or  breviary  wai  rix  marica.  S-  Joliiis   Caesar   projecKd  a  Jibrnry 

In   U63,  1/.  S«.   ed.  waa  lent  on   Um  at    Rome,   which   was  la  be,    strii;lly 

Beeiiritv  of  a  MS.  of  Petraa  Coineator  making,  putilic ;    but   lils  utatisina- 

(a  work  already  mentioned),  deponted  ttoa    frustrated  the   ilnagn :  ncd   ih* 

as  a  pledge.    Wheat  at  thu  tiine  wu  tnt  public  library  waa  erected  by  .\A 

Cf.tiJ.  aquarler;  beef.lOt.  thecarcaw;  nitu  Follio.  in  the  reien  of  Au^i-<lu«« 

mutton,  li.4d.  ■  vetl,2f.6d.U)0ik,2«. :  ''Ha  emperor  also  f:mnded  two  pubtifl' 
iile,  iM.  a  gallon.    When  ^uit  add  ;s,  llie  Octavian  and  Ihv  Palat 

hi^  Bibles  at  Paris  (about  I4B0),  the  — »»  laiier  survived  Kll  the  time 

price  of  a  parduoent  copy  wai  rednoed  Or      ry  tlie  Great,  about  tb«  end  of  ttie 


four  or  five  hundred  to  sixty,  tttj, 
and  forty  crowns*.  Other  instancea 
"  ifjht  be  given  of  the  extreme  rarity 
id  enormous  price  of  books,  in  eroy 
luntry,  and  at  all  periods,  preyioua  to 
e  invention  of  printing  :  bnt  these 
e  amply  sufficient  to  prove  the  fkdli- 
ties  which  that  discovery  hu  given  to    pUeed 


and 


the  spread  of  literature  and  sdntee,  by 
removing  this  most  serious  and  finitti- 
ilal>le  impedimeot 

Had  not  soverdgna  and  ridi  Indhi- 
tiuaU  formed  libruiea  to  which  mm  of 
learning  had  access,  knowledge  could 
not  have  advanced,  even  in  the  vaj 
ilow  manner  in  which  it  did;  asthcv.m 

general,    were    too  poor  to  purcD 
ooks,  and  had  not  sufficient  leisun, 
find  out  where  they  were  to  be  botigl 
or,  while  dispowd,  where  tbnr  were  to 
be  met  with.    The  most  celebrated  H- 
brariesin  ancient  times, whichm^bbiy    ■ 
be  regarded  ai  having  contained  a  Terr 
large  portion  of  the  books  then  wan-    « 
ing,  were,  I.  Ibe  Aleundrian  Libraty    ; 

...■-';rs'i?isssij£.':Sr«5S;  ' 

.ftii  qpgn  1l>(  nelor:  u  IlMir  wm  sU  wrlUHTud  * 

•Diiu-  er  Itien  bmritaUr  UEanlutid,  It  wM  ■  tar  ri 

'Hp>Bii»  duij.    Oa  tto  Intilirta  •(  TtMn,  tk*  _, 

ynut,ittam  tpii  M  unlr  bw  af  Ik*  Inka:  . 

AiiMn|I)iMiwmk*iUlhS«n,marwUikl>  >■ 
lid*.  ».t  InMHin  mtlit.  «cl7L  If.  U.    Tk* 

Ihtbwki:  *la.«(la4iH»>PwMiM|  Ibprin?     ■ 
•>ii<r>iib««ttn«iUBBkL  1 


ury.    A.  But  the  most  e«t«n- 
spWdid  of  the  libmriw 
.  waa   the  Ulpiaii,    founded    by 
;  it  is  believed  that,  at  thetnsigD*- 
'  Pliny  the  younger,  ihit  bit 
indud   all  the   books   that 
in  the   conqucTKl  ciliex  i 

this   bbrary.     Most   of  ttaft 
lU  cities  througnoul  Ike  Roma 


rmcqiu  cities  throughout  llic  KomaiiL 
ni«.  at  ihis  time,  had  public  ltbr»-^ 
The  desolation  of  tlic  wntteni  ' 
[  by  the  barbarians  dedrayed  or 
ed  most  of  tlic  books  in  them, 
it,  in  this  part  irf  (he  wcirtd,  - 
.  Iiis  perioil,  iJid  during  the  dark 
monasteries  almost  eseiuBvdf 
ed  iibraries.  In  theaaalem  ein- 
t  A'A-s  diitWent :  both  Censtanti- 


;itlc<i.    The  Ubraiy  of  Itae  for^ 

I    9   founded  by  Conshintine,  tai 

il  by  succeeding  emperors,  e«pe> 

■        iiy  Julian   and  Ttieodosias   lite 

.  .lenry,  after  mentioning  AUM'e 

n  le  of  one  book,  fur  an  estate  of 

1^  liides  of  land,  observeH— "  At  Ihit 

u       le  but  kings,  bishops,  and  obbotii', 

u«  ^e  possessed  uf  any  tMoks;  whieb 

t      :  etison  that  Ihere  were  Uutn  at' 

<n<L  L      .11  '  ces,  biriunM' 

n  ^eneralljr  bfr 

ibUoMthoola 
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in  Rome  till  three  hundred  year*  after  ranks,  seldom  went  bejrond  reading  and 

i(s  foundation ;  parenti  teaching  their  vrriting,  and  the  more  simple  rules  of 

children  tbe  lilUe  they  kneiT,  Evenaiter  arithmetic.  Parochial  grammar  achooli, 

the   establishment   of  schools,  private  in   villages,   were    established   in    the 

education  at  home  was  common.     TTie  fifteenth    century.     The  following    ac- 

teachers  were  generally  slaves  or  freed  count  of  their  origin  is  given  by  Mr. 

men ;  and  ■  ilave  ulwayi  accompanied  Fosbroke :  "  To  prevent  the  growth  of 

the  boys  of  rank  to  school,  canying  a  Wickhfiism,  it  had  l>een  made  penal  to 

box,  containing  books,  paper,  tablets,  put  children  to  private  teachers  )  and 

and  instrument^  for  writing.    In  learn-  the  consequent  incessant  influx  to  only 

ing  their  letters  they  were  instructed  by  a  few  schools,  rendered,  in  1J47,  gram- 

another  boy,   or  usher*.     Homer  was  mar   learning    so    low,     that     several 

taught  to   the  Greek  txiyi,  and  Virgil  clergymen  in  London  petitioned  parlia- 

to  uie  Roman.    They  were  moved  to  ment  for  leave  to  set  up  schools  in 

different   schools,   according    to    their  their  respective  churches,   in  order  to 

proficiency:  lieing  taught  to  read  and  check   seminaries,  conducted  by  ilUte- 

wrileinone,  andarithmelic.byeo/eufior  rate  men.     Thus  commenced  grammar 

counters,  In  a  separate  school   The  por-  schools,  properly  so  calledt." 
ticoes  of  temples  were  common  places 

for  schools.    In  an  ancient  bas-relief,  CHArraR  IV. 

Some   of  the  tatde-books   must    have  It  is  generally  Ihe  falu  of  discoveries 

been  laige  ;  for,  in  Plautua,  a  school'  tliat  ure  mude  prematurely,  and  under 

boy,  seventeen  years  old,  is  represented  unfavourable  circumstances,  either  to 

as  breaking  his  master's  head  with  one.  be  strangled  in  their  birth,  or  to  slrug- 

Froro  the  origin  of  monasteries  till  the  gle  through  a  very  short   and  useless 

close  of  the  tenth  century,  Uiere  were  existence.  Had  the  art  of  printing  been 

no    schouls   in   Europe,   except  those  invented  during  the  deepest  i^orance 

belonging  to  monasteries  or  episcopul  and  ^loom  of  the  dark  ages,  lis  value 

churcTies,    At  thebeginnmgof  the  de-  and  importance  would   not  hive  been 

venth  eeatuiy,  they  were  opened  in  most  appreciated,  and  it  might  gradually  have 

of  Ihe  cities   of  Italy  and  France,  by  sunk   into   neglect   and  total   oblivion. 

quaiffieJ  persons  among  both  the  laity  Books   were    mdeed    excessively  rare 

*nd  clergy.     But  though  their  general  and    deir;   but   very  few   sought    for 

introduction  and  establishment  must  he  them,  for  tew  had  Ihe  curiosity  or  ability 

assigned  to  this  period,  yel  il  is  certain  to  read,  and  fewer  the  money  to  pur- 

Ihal-  Cliarlemagne   founded  several  in  chase  Ihem,     Atter  the  tenth  century, 

lus  dotuinions ;   and  long   before  hi*  literature  began  to  revive ;  paper  from 

reian  St.  Augustiu  was  an  usher  in  a  linen   rags  was   invented ;   a  tendency 

school.     His   business  was  to   preside  to  commerce  appeared.    This  caused  a 

oiertliedrcsa,  morals,  gail,  &c.,  of  his  gradual  acoumulation   of  capital,   and 

pupils,  and  to  sit  with  tliera  in  a  kind  of  rendered  necessary  some   attention    to 

«nti-»cbool,  separated  from  the  principal  learning.    Then  succeeded  t!ie  agitation 

school  \yy  a  curtain.    Here  they  s^d  of  men's  minds,  which  precided  the 

Iheir  lessons  to  the  usher,  before  they  Refonnation.  and  which  could  not  ba 

neat  to  the  master ;  when  the  curtain  set  at  rest  but  by  reading  and  mqiiny. 

was  drawn  back.    In  the  middle  ages.  The  monks  themselves,  so  far  as  they 

there  were  distinct  schools  for  clerks,  contributedtotheperusalotlegendsand 

for  laymen,  and  for  girls;  and   two  miraculous  stones,  were  the  uuconscioui 

hundred  chddren  at  a    time  are   re-  instrumcnU  of  that  spreading  desu^  for 

presented  as  learning  Oiew  letters.    Iti-  knowk-dge,  which  ushered  m  the  in- 

neranl   schoolmasters  were  also  com- 

inon.    The  whole    of  the    education, 
1  of  those  oftlu:  highest 
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yenlion  of  printinET,  and  which  iuued  in 
the  Reformation  itself. 

We  have  already  named  ieveni  indi- 
Tiduala  who,  even  in  the  darkest  ages, 
spent  much  of  thOT  time  or  money,  in 
endeBTOuring  fo  discover  and  procure 
manuscripts.  Long  before  the  fall  of 
CoDstanbnople.  the  love  of  daasical 
literature  had  been  gradually  reviving ; — 
that  event  inereasM  it,  by  compelling  a 
great  number  of  learned  Greeks  f  o  seek 
a  sheller  in  Italy.  But  it  could  not 
be  gratified,  till  the  manuscripts,  which 
lay  buried  and  Defected,  were  brought 
to  light.  As  the  labours  of  those  who 
may  justly  foe  called  the  restorera  of 
classical  literature,  were  mainly  instra- 
roent^  in  producing  that  state  ofthingi, 
which  turned  men's  minds  towaidi  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  nourished  it 
to  maturity,  when  invented,  we  shall 
sive  B.  short  kccount  of  the  moat  cc^ 
Drated  of  tbemi,  before  we  {voceedto  the 
invention  itself. 

SUvestn  II.,  before  he  t>ecamep(^, 
which  was  in  the  laat  year  of  the  tenth 
centuiy,  had  been  indtfaligabk  in  ao- 
quirinz  and  communicating  learning, 
and  these  ooalitica  distinguished  him 
during  hii  whole  fife.  In  oraer  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  sdences  and  idb- 


h  century,  Fetrardi 
roused  tiii  countrymen  from  their  slns^ 
ber— inspired  ■  general  love  of  liler^ 
ture — nourished  and  rewarded  it  by  his 
own  productimu ;  and  rescued  the  das - 
sics  from  the  dungeons,  vrticn  Ih^  had 
been  hitbnto  shut  up  from  the  Ijglit 
andiastructkutofmaiudDd.  "He never 
passed  an  old  convent,  without  iearcbii^ 
lis  libra/y,  or  knew  of  a  Mend  Irarelling 
into  those  quarters.  wha«  he  supposed 
books  to  be  concealed,  without  entree- 
ties  to  procure  Ha  him  some  f'tiiiicsl 
manuscripts."  ^ad  not  such  a  man  ap- 
peared at  this  tune,  it  i*  im>bable  that 
most  of  the  i^assical  nunusci^ts  would 
have  been  totalhr  lost ;  so  thiu  in  tliu 
sue, he  ought  nave enUed min^iS 
countrymen  the  love  of  litentun^  with- 
out being  aide  to  gntife  W  nourish  it 
Boccaccio,  whosbarat  wtUiPetrfrsbtbii 
glory  of  having  jenriehed  tbe  *''tt»f^  luir 
guage  ivith  its  most  perfect  baanttM,  at 
the  very  moment  wbof  it  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  to  eiist.  shtns  also  with 
him  the  gkuy  of  being  a  lealgus  and 
cuccessful  r^tam  of  flffwifl  infuu>- 
soriptsMidiitentHve.    KoMaa,duriiw 


the  fint  half  of  the  fifteenth  centmy, 
devoted  hli  i  so  taiaeb  indnatiy 
to  this  I       uu.  Oi       da  so  good  ■  ose 

of  ti — .  • d — >..nd,  M  FOggia. 

No  diffictdty,  no  want  of  sswalaiin.,  no 
expense  or  Ubonr  disooiiragBd  Un, 
His  yonHi  was  mot  In  timiaBug  to 
attain  «4iat  seeved  to  bo  tfaa  sob  4b- 
je(A  of  his  Ufe;  and  whea  Im  !ii«nini 
■eoretvy  to  the  Popes,  cMt  of  iHhmb 
emploTM  him  in  saoeMaon,  Im  used 
ttie  inluenoe  and  oppattnastha  lis  d- 
toation  gave  Inra,  fir  ttn  ^tmu/Soa  «( 
Htenture  and  the  '""■■"ng  tf  mum 
scripts  at  Rome,  lb  Ami  wmnm  w» 
shafi  add  only  ttoM  «r  «be  Hodiel 
hmily  ;  Bmanu«J  Cbnm/U,  wbo  itmt 
one  of  tiiie  HM  who  tmrf— <  a  kaow- 
kdge  of  the  Gtedr  iMnaM  and  Hte- 
ratore  into  Italy;  ■ad'nMMre  Oasa. 

Europe  seemed  nnr  ^pe  to  the  art 
of  printinfc,  and  to  roqdniL  Posoos 
oTlii.'h  I.,:,,  I  !l  ,.  !,-,■;.■  r.:,.  .  ariJ 
pow,.,-l.i;  l...^u  <jIlilei-:i;Lire  lh.:ii1h.>  had 
ever  experii'nci.'d  before.  Tlie  Jiiinds  oi 
the  pi-fal  mass  of  the  people  too  were 
now  bfpinninE;  to  worit;  but  maleriaJs 
WOK  wanting  on  wWch  Ihey  might  wwk 
and  by  which  they  might  ivork.  At  this 
inq>oriant  crisis,  the  art  of  print^^  was 
discovered,  and  an  impulse  §^ven  to 
I  i-ledge  which  now  no  power,  no  con- 
<  dble  combination  of  dicttmstanccs 
I        possibly  destroy. 

I  a^K-canls.wnichwere  known  and 
nsa>i  m  Germany  at  the  very  licginDiii|; 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  tii^ 
f-  :od  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  Ihat 
o  iry  a  method  of  prinlins  them  bj 
bu  IS  was  discovered.  'This  uas  the 
step  tonards  the  ail  of  printing.  The 

uiifacturers  of  playing-cards  nalurnlly 
ed  tjiis  discovery  of  priotJOK  from 
•«wks  to  advantage  and  pn6t  by  en- 
sraving  the  images  of  saints — Ibr  wliich 
fiwrt  »  a.s  a  regular  and  great  demand — 
on  wood.  This  ml^  be  considered  as 
flie  second  stq).  Docks  of  Images  wen 
of  t*  a  kinds :  those  without  Miy  teil, 
and  those  with  text ;  but  even  in  the 
first  words  ond  sentences  are  inter- 
nersed.  A  wood  cat  of  8t,  Christo- 
|Hia-,  the  oldest  known  of  the  Beat  kiod. 
uomvin  the  collection  of  Eari  Spencer: 
at  (  foot  of  it  are  three  short,  sentences, 
en  lived  and  printed  togethtrwith  tli* 
)  .',  »ith  the  date  1423.  lite  nott 
c_^rBted  of  tlie  Iwoks  of  ima^^ea  wiih- 
<  cxt  is  the  BibUa  Panperum.  It 
twi      'i  of  r    ■      '  ■      of  figures  latf 
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of  c&leohimn  of  the  Bible,  and  was  sold  any  thine.    Hanedcoi,  who  has  inves- 

tS  a  low  price  to  young  persons  aad  Iho  tinted  thi«  subject  with  great  diligence 

CDininoa  people;  it  ha!s  no  ttale.    Ano-  ami  labour,  is  of  obinian  that  tie  had 

ther  work,  a  tysteiD  of  artificial  niemor)',  ruined  both  himself  and  his  partners, 

engraven  on  wood,  in  the  same  manner  without  being  able  to  produce  a  single 

as  the  Biblia  Paut>eriuii,  ha.s  the  teKt  clean   and   legible  leaf     However  that 

separate  from  the  tigurea;  fifteen  nklcs  may  be,  in  14S0,  he  entered  into  part- 

of  each.     Tlie  chnraolers  are  veiy  largi-,  nership  at  Mayence,  with  John  Purt ; 

reiiembling  those  on  ancient  monuments,  they  seem  at  first  to  have  gone  back  to 

But,   "   of  all   the    ancient    books     ot  wooden  blocks,  and  then  to  have  tried 

images,"  otiserves  Mr.  Home,  "  wliicli  moveable  wooden  lettera  and  moveable 

prvceded  the  invention  of  printing,  1h<;  metal  ones,  formed  with  a  knife :  all 

SpecidumSalalis  is  confessedly  the  most  without   effect     This  partnership   was 

Krfecl  both  in  its  design  and  execution."  also   unfortunate;  for,  in   consequence 

is  a  coUer.ticm  of  hibtorical  passoires  of  the  great  expense  incurred  by  Fust 

from   Iht  Si-iijiiiir,-,,  v.iiU   ;i   {lu    frum  (who  supplied  the  capital),  in  printing  a 

profaiu'   i::.::,.     li  ''..l--  \'-(\  |"';-ul'i-,  Latin    Bible,    he   commenced    a   suit 

frequently  repnnteu.  and  translated  into  asainit    Guthentierg;    the    latter   was 

German,  Flemish,  and  other  languages,  obliged  to  give  up  his  apparatus  to  Fust. 

The   change  and  improvement  from  It   is  not  certain  whether,  daring  their 

the   manner   in   which  these  books   of  partnership,  they  found  out  the  art  of 

im.-tees    were    executed    to    moveable  '                                                                  y 

wooden  characters,  seems  obvious  and     i ■    i   ■   ,.         . .  L 

not  difficult;  but  there  is  no  evideooe  IIk '.:..:. li ,  L^r ',.::i,i::i.i  lli.3^^i..,L  .i;;pii.'.i>. 

that  these  were  ever  used,  except  in  the  mi.-iil  w&s  nDidu   by  Sctioeflur,  an  iiiue- 

capilal   letters   of    some   early   printed  nious  man,  who  assisted  tliem  at  this 

books.     It  has  been,  indeed,  ctnflcndad  time,   and   was   afterwards  taken    into 

at ri'nuously  by  several  antiquanaiw,  that  partncrshipbyFust.  Tlie general  opinion 

Ll'»15  Coster,  of  Haarlem,  invcaled  anl  is.  that  the  idua  of  punches  and  matrices 

usi'd  Ihero  1  that  be,  therefore,  was  the  for  casting  metal  types  originated  with 

oriifiiiaJ  inventor  of  the  art  of  printings  Schoeffei.    He  certainly  improved  thii 

and  that  Haarlem  was  the  plaoe  where  method,  by  renderbg  it  more  certain, 

the  invention  was  first  put  into  ^wtio*.  easy,  and  expeditious. 

But  it  is  now  proveditbat  this  opinioBk  Gulhenbcre,  not  discouraged  by  this 

without  foundation  ;  thai  wooden  tfftt  second   mi^onune,   established   a   new 

weri.'  never  used  ;  that  the  elaima  «f  printing  office,  until  146S,  when  he  ob- 

Coster   of  Haarlem  cannot  etiuid  tlH  tained  a  situ^ion,  with  ■  good  salary, 

test  of  accurate  investigation ;  and  OuA  under  the  Elector  Adolphus.     In  tne 

the  art  of  printing  aa  at  preatnt  ptma-  mean  time.  Fust,   in   conjunction  with 

tised,  with  moveable  metal  typtt,  WU  Schuelfer,  continued  printing.      In  Au- 

discovered  byJohnGuthenbeig.ofM^  gust.  14J7,  (hey  published  a  l>eautiful 

enee.  atMut  the  year  I4SB.  edition  of  the  Psalms ;  one  of  the  earliest 

Three  years  liriure  this,  Gulhenberg  booksyetdiscoveredwhich  hastlienanie 

entered  into  a  pHrtnerslnp  with  three  ci-  of  the  place  and  printers,  witJi  the  date 

tizens  of  Straal>urg,  binding   liim«elf  to  annex^    In  I4G2,  the  city  of  Mayence 

disclose   a   secn^t  which  would    mridi  was   taken   by   the  Elector   Adi.>iphua, 

them  alL     One   of  tlie  partners  dying,  wlienthe  paiiners  suffered  much;  and 

and  some  of  the  most  important  implt-  their  workmen  dispersing  themselves, 

ments  having    been   stolen    from    the  the  art  of  minting  was  thus  spread  over 

workshop,  a  UwsuJt  took  place.     InUie  Europe.     Their  masters,  however,  still 

course   of  thii   iansnit,  five  witnesses,  carried   on   the  business  in   Mayence. 

among  whom  was  CiuIlienberK's  coi^-  Fust's  name  appears  to, a  Treatise   of 

dential  servaotiproved  tliut  hidtGuthdi-  Cicero  printed  in  1466 ;  aU  subsequent 

berg)  was  the  first  who  practised  the  art  books  have  Suhoeffer's  name  alone ;  he 

of  printing  with   movtabk'  Ij-pes.     Thu  continued  to  print  till  his  death  in  liOa, 

result  was  a  di»olutioo  of  partna*liq>.  when  he  was  succeeded  by  bit  s<    ' 

""■t  wh[^  prooeedingi  on  Oiii  trial  are     "717^ ' 
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The  date  and  cause  ot  the  dupernon  the  encourasaiieni  tbtj  met  witb,  tliej 

of  Fuat  and  Schoeffer's  wiMi-men,  and  were  obliged  to  pctitioB  the  Pom  for 

the  consequent  iijnvadiiig  of  the  art  of  relief  and  Mnsfance  in  I47S,  mnig 

pniiting  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  printed  during  the  M<ren  pKviooa  JVKTt, 

have  been  already  stated.  The  respective  twenty-eight  diffcnnt  woifcf,  mom  of 

jierjods  of  its  flnt  introduction  into  the  them  vei;  large.sitd  expenriva^  ttiB  im- 

principal  continental  Itingdoms,  together  pressions  of  vrtueh  amounted  to  19,475 

now  mention. 

Rome  was  Cicero's  Letters  to  nil  friend,  this  art  into  his  .    . 

in  US?.     The  printers  vere  Conrad  thenumljer  of  Tolninta  printadtytlMaw 

Sweynbnm,  atid  Aniold  Pumarti.  liter  ^^  added  that  thor  bouw  waa  fliH  ol 

left  Germanj  for  Italy  in  1465,  haTiw  boaa  in  quires,  but  dotitnto  of  ths 

served  Iheir  apprenticeship  to  Fust  and  neeessaiies  of  Mle.   As  fhqr  eontimd  to 

his  partner.    At  first  they  settled  at  the  print  for  some  time  afimrahl%it>i>  nip- 

monasteryof Lubeaco, in  thei  '  "  '  .-.•«-.. 

hood  of  Rome,  where  Ibey  p 
works  of  Lactantius,  being  e 

and  assisted  by  the  monks,- _j. , . 

-  Henedictines,  and  very  rich  ant)  learned,  lirolher,  alio  a  printer,  Brihw  of  Ger> 

On  their  removal  to  Rome  they  were  tnany,  lurpaMcd  bH  fliifr  {ndaeeiaars 

eiiually  patronised lyJolm  Andreasthe  in  the  bc^ty  of  "--^  "~~  —'  '*"* 


Popir's  hbrariau.    He  not  only  suppUed  elegance  iiniinii  iiijinwrfw  .  IImij  iiii 

them  with  the  mostvaluablemaauBcT^I  plo^td  two  very  learned  men  as  curreo- 

from  the  Vatican,bntprqMredthecapf,  tors  of  their  press.     The  Sinras   ntrv 

corrected  the  proofr,  prefixed  dodics-  the  first  who  applied  the  ail  on  a  regular 

tions,  prefacea,  &&    Notwithitanduig  and  extensive  scale  to  the  pubBc&tion  o£ 

■■  the  classics.    By  an  order  of  the  aenate, 

nTdlaiL    TbanlibiM*dlnt*Ulieaartk.BlU«  UGS.  the  eXcluBtve  privily  ofjirinting 

fnm  mtuitrpwi  n>uik^iifgrtk<miu«o((ta  the    letters  of  Cicero  and  Pbny  wsa 

rt«  of  tb<  Ink!  •asMMd  to  km  bw  priittd  gnuilea  tO  Uiem  lOr  HTB  y«n.  p  con- 
in  14U.  Tit  npKM  <(  viutiBi  it  nn  riM  to  tequence  of  the  beauty  of  Uior  uniircs- 
"It  '!*""  '*'*'". ^^rSlLC^'kl!!  ^u*  '*'*"'■  'Venice  became  celebrated  for 
'rpV4'^™?"rS*'i2ii.ii»Si^Spiiw  ''^  ^JT^*-  ""*  supplied  Ihe  nrirUeni  of 
by  uiaBiMiiao.  &  \ias,  G<tknb«i  prisiad  u  Home  with  lliem.  One  of  the  best 
t^:^^.'^^nS.^:rSh':fJ::SS^  punters  or  the  fifteenth  century  wa. 
biptiEiidUuir  nkiteaudtWtoT.   inaeotsfik^  sellled   at   Nuremberji^,  h)s  name  naa 

a^v?j£!frS'.:Si."iSaSAt;  C"b..rit.r ,  h.™  «,m > !,» cm.™- 

OF  pniiiEi  ii  ub^akl  to  tki  oibua  la  bwtiiib  poranes  (he  pnnce  of  booksellers  ana 

ihoagii  by  no  mMu  wnusuHi  sr  wnnuriS  printers  I  he  employed  dwiy  twenty-four 

"™^g?'r£Sriton.*1S^lffi.'SiSSK  F**^"  w*  one  hundred  Vn,  beside . 

bUck.   Tha  an^ui  irtHn  oniat  b  mnd;  tm  furnishing  work  to  the  priotcts  of  Basle, 

liir(e>ia{Ui(n,irUekanUHk,nd.nlUi^UU  Paris,   and    Lyons.     iCs   ImoIls,  ivliictl 

SSS:"1<5™tKJ3rtlSi^''2S^  «Ute   chiefly   to   the    canon  1»»    and- 

b  bi  in  uittHu.  Tka  int  aditlM  of  ika  utia  theology,  are  distinguished  for  the  lilack- 

copio  oF  lU*  UUa  at  Faili,  ai  Haaaaanpi!!^  fineness  of  tlie  type,  M  Well  as  the  Eood 

•oppii^  tiM  n  nfoiuiTB^  abaadaaUr  «  y,  quality  oF  the  paper,  and  the  excelience 

>a[>pli<dtk*i»,aaa  (kaaUM_liT'or  I1»«i^aa,k*  of  the  press-woril. 

•raa  ukfD  ap  ■•  s  •anosnaar  i  iMoa  anaa  Oa         The  first  work  from  tlte  Paris  presi 

«?3*'^iS^'lriS!S^i2^J?S«Slluu^^^  "dated  1470;  the  printers  were  thte* 

«fiba<iT«tt^«WM,oaikatot)i«tkl*ac«^bat  Germans  from  Colmar.     On  the  esta- 

f*^! ''iTnlZSb!' ''''iiiirt7i °*  'dru^itfaLil?  bliahment  of  their  office,  the  oopytst*. 
'OIIce'^"tbaliMtiSaMa(lbraair'aitM^ltoE!^'"^i"S   "'^■''   ^""'^'"^    '"^'^    inj'ITed,. 

taraiDra.-   ariai  ita  diaA  of  TaM,  aboai  i«i,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  pariiament; 

tt^5Ja'^oSrttlbfj«L'blL'lS!rrfTkirt  ^"'  ^"^''^  ^'-  interfered  in  flirir  bdiaB. 
pnicidhiaMeotadBina^aiirwocka,    Brbilba  Lewis,  who,  amidst  all  his  fa,ulls,  vnt. 

ratimpoitaBiortha^Hi>ad)ti«oFJa>tliuaa->  an  encourager  of  Uteratur*,  is  said  to 

'nSau  iSl'yS  M^i  ir  iSi'j'SSS  ^^^^  *=■"  ^icolaa  Jenson.  a  nati«  ol 

'  ■     -  ,  I4sr  ka  priatod  a  France,  to  Mayence,  lo  team  the  « ' 

""    '"*' *  printinij,  in  1470.    But.  owing  to 

dissensions  in  his  kingdom,  Jeniton  « 
.  tied  ftt  Venice,  whsn  lie  pinM  fro^ 
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1470  to  I4S0.    He  introduced nvat  im-  celebrated  printer,  Aldus  Manutius,  in-- 

provements  ;  planning  and  reducing  to  troduced  towards   the  end  of  the  £f- 

their  present  proportions  the  characters  teenth  century,  the  itaiic    Aldus  nas 

called    roman,   so  that  his  vrorks   are  extremely    cnreful     in     correcting     his 

justly  deemed  reiy  highlj  finished   in  pronts,  so  that  he  never  printed  more 

every  respect  than  two  sheets   a  week.     He   printed 

Tne  first  book  printed  at  Naples,  was  a  great  number  of  Latin  and  Italian 
in  1471.  Two  years  afterwards,  print-  books  in  8vo.,  which  are  executed  with, 
ing  was  introduced  into  Buda,  in  Hua-  great  elegance  and  correctness.  In  the- 
Kary.  The  first  work  printed  at  Basle,  edition  of  Cicero,  printed  at  Mayence, 
m  Switzerland,  is  dated  1474.  The  same  1465,  a  few  sentences  in  Greek  types  are 
year  appeared  a  book,  printed  by  the  given.  The  same  year,  Sweynheim  and 
monks  of  a  convent  in  the  Rhineau.  Pannartz,  having  procured  a  very  small 
They  were  of  the  Augustine  order,  and  by  quantity  of  Greek  types,  began  to  print  llie 
their  rules,  they  were  obliged  to  copy  the  Lactantius,  already  mentioned  ;  before 
works  .of  the  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  the  work  was  completed,  however,  they 
^Titers  as  port  of  their  regular  duty,  and  seem  to  have  procured  a  further  supply, 
bkewise  as  their  chief  means  of  subsis-  for  in  the  first  pait  of  the  work  a  blank 
tence.  The  discovery  of  printing  having  is  left  wherever  a  long  sentence  occurs, 
deprived  them  of  these  means,  they  im-  whereas,  after  the  middle  of  the  work, 
mediately  applied  themselves  to  leam  all  the  Greek  quotations  are  printed. 
and  practise  that  art,  and  were  thus  en-  The  first  book,  entirely  Greek,  is  sup- 
abled  at  the  same  time  (o  support  them-  posed  to  t>e  the  Greek  grammar  of  Las- 
selves  and  fulfil  the  spirit  of  their  rule.  cans,  printed  at  Milan  m  147G.    Aldus, 

The  first  work  printed  in  Bohemia  is  in    addition    to    his    other    merits,    is  - 

dated  1-176,  but  the  printer'snameis  not  justly  celebrated   for  having  first   pro-- 

known.     John  Snell,  ^German  printer,  duced  beautiful  and  correct  editions  of 

invited  into  Sweden  by  the  admmistra-  Greek  works.     Printing  in  Hebrew  was  ■ 

tov  Stein  Sture,  printed  the  first  book  in  first  executed  by  Soncmo,  in  Milan,  in. 

thai  kingdom  in  Has.     John  Mat hison,  I4S2.  The  Pentateuch  was  printed  there 

a  Sncde,  who  was  patronised  bv  tlie  this  year.    The  first  Polyglott  bible,  in 

Bishop  of  Holun  in  Iceland,  introduced  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Greek,   and 


desolate  island,  in  the  year  1531.  The  Pormo.  Aldus  seems  to  have  planned, 
first  book  printed  in  Portugal  is  dated  and  even  to  have  began  to  execute,  a 
1489  ;   it  is  a  commentary  on  the  Pen-    Poly^ott  bible,  in  Hdirew,  Greek,  and 


In  1193  the  art  was  introduced  into  Paris. 

Denmark,  when  a  grammatical  treatise  TlU  14 tg  or  uso,  Itie  titli-^  oflMjoks 

was   piibBshed.    The  first  treatise  re-  wert  printLiI  on  si-paratt  k-avts.     hillic 

laling  to  commerce  seems  to  have  been  infancy  of  the  arl,  blanks  were  left  for 

published  at  Provina,  in  1496.     Three  initial   letters,   which   vere    aftemards 

years   afterwards    the   Catholicon   was  filled  up  by  the  illuminators ;  but  this 

printed  in  Bretagne,  or  Breton,  lYench,  trade  did  not  long  survive  IIh!  invention 

and  Latin.  of  printing.     Divisions    into    iientences 

The  first  work  printed  in  Moravia,  is  were   sclilora   made ;   the    orthography 

daled  1500  ;  it  is  a  treatise  against  tbe  varied  much ;  punctuation  was  confined 

AVnldenses.     In  1S60,  a  Russian  mer-  to    the  colon,   period,  and   an  oblique 

cli^nt.havingbought  a  quantity  of  ^pes,  stroke.    This  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 

jiriiiting  press.  See.,  introduced,  the  art  from   a  desire  to   imitsle  manuscripts 

inUi  Moicow,  The  mob,  however,  at  the  as  near  as  poi»bie.     Aldus  added  the 

ill-                                       !.     ■  'lipriesls,  semicolon;  notes   of  interroeation  and 

il'-  -■:■■  !■'.!■  ii.n.  ;  ■■■    ■-  .11  i  lypes.  admiration  were  not  used  till  long  after- 

'Iht  mod  o.irly  pntilnl   books   were  wards.    Tlie  paoer  was  very  thick  and 

JinncipaUy  of  the  folio  and  quarto  siie.  solid ;    this,  ana  tbe  frequent  u^e   of 

II   146S  (lie  old  Gothic  character  was  vi-tlum,  were  the  result  of  the  desire  to 

di.-in^edforakind  ofsemi-Gothic,  in  the  imitate  manuscripts.     It  is  known,  be- 

Lactantius,  printed   at   Lubeaco.     The  sides.that  at  that  period  the  disproportion 

roman  type  was  first  used  at   Rome  in  between  the  price  of  paper  and  vellum 

1467.    and    soon    afterwards    brourfit  was   not  nearly  so  great   as  at  present. 

to  perfection  by  Nicolas  Jenion.    The  Very  early  printed  books  are  also  dia- 
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tiiwiiished  br  Qwir  numerous  and  dtffi-  twaitvinnki,  or  nL  8t.  BA,  ft  tiniwfc 

cult  abbreviations,  by  the  Rbsence  of  derable  Mim  in  tboM  Ays,  wfam  tba 

aKnature*  and  cateh-words,  and  of  the  unialprica  o(  whot  wni  fi».4AnqBB»- 

imnter'9  nanw,  plaee,  and  dateivhen  to-;  malt, 4*.  the          '            ~           ' 

inserted,  ther  are  St  ttu  end  of  ttK  book,  of  plough  oxoi  m 

Sienaturea,  iiow«*er,  were  nacd  in  1472  about  l7.  Sa. 

and  1474 ;  and  oatdi-worda,  whiiA  to-  In  what  nan 

pear   in    nMnmotota  of  the  devernt  from  the  wminiSog 

Smfuiy,w«»totoMdini^^-*^~  *-    -"-""»■ '-'- 

Spira,  at  Vemo«  abont  tha 
lliey  are  at  present  little  use  . 
the  continent  or  in  Britein. 

Cbaptis  V. 

Lift  ofVflLLlJM  CiXTOIt 

William  Caxtoic  was  bom  ii 

Weald  of  Kent,  as  he  KmMlf  tens  OS;    _.     __ 

in  what  part  of  it,  and  in  what  year,  it  tenmnation  of  hia  amt^lmfitt  !•  not 

not  knawn,  hut  it  is  supposed  about  the  ctarect,  as  hedidnMlBM»lhi^Bdt3I 

year  1 J 12.    Of  tha  ratak  or  employmeiit  ]443,  the  yesr  atlm  la  nMnad  tbs 

of  his  parents  we  are  entirdy  isnonnL  Iqmcr. 

His  fathCT  oa*ce  to  London,  end  readsd  In  'what  cnpncily  or  tor  what  pinpose 
with  liis  son,  in  Westminster,  at  the  he  left  En^lond,  we  are  ienonwil ; — 
time  of  his  greatest  fame,  as  a  printer,  probably  a^'  a  meirhatit,  einier  on  his 
There  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  ik*,  own  account,  or  ax  a^ant  for  some  oitier 
in  1480.  It  may  be  presumed  that  ms  moflinnt.  He  informs  us  that  he  con- 
parents  were  in  good  circumstancea  tinntvt  fnr  ihe  most  part  in  the  countries 
bom  the  edncation  th^  gave  him,  and  of  1!i;il>!iiit.  Flanderf,  Holland,  and 
the  bunneaa  to  vrtnidi  the? nut  him.  At  Zeal. nul,— all  at  tliiti  time  belonging  to 
this  period  kaming  of  all  lands  vras  at  the  Tiiiiif  of  Diirpind^,  one  of  the  nioit 
a  much  lower  <U>  m  Bn^and  than  in  powufnl  |;rincOT  in  this  port  of  Europe, 
most  of  the  eontinenta]  states  of  Eurt^i  who<:t^  friendship  and  alUance  wci* 
in  consequence,  prindpaUy,  of  the  otvU  amiously  sought  fbr  by  the  kings  at 
wars  in  wUdi  the  nation  was  embroiled,  Aance  end  England. 
the  habits  of  resHessDcss  thus  prodsced.  In  the  year  1464.  hewns  appointed 
and  the  constant  pra-oeenpation  of  mew's  br  Edward  IV.  ambassador,  slong  villi 
time  and  thon^ilB  in  promoting  tte  cause  ffidinrd  ^VhetenhaB,  "  to  continue  and 
theTespoased,andiDprotectii%ttt^Hves  confirm  a  treaty  of  commerce  vrilh 
andpropa^.nndernwaedrcnfflitenees  FUlip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  <w.  if  n«>ce«-. 
the  most  jiain  and  conunnn  educatiotr  sai;.  In  form  a  new  treaty."  In  the 
wts  often  ne^ected.  Caxton's  parents,  comnii-^sion.  ivhich  is  eimn  in  Kynter's 
however,  penonncd  tbor  dntf  to  him:  PcMliii,  ihcy  are  stjTed  ambassadors 
"  I  am  bounden,"  he  says,  "  to  pmyftw  and  -;  ..ciiil  tiepulies  ;  and  full  powers 
ray  fkther  and  moSwr's  souls,  that,  in  to  bi.ii  nn'  givtn  to  eSfher.  or  both  of- 
n^  youth,  sent  DM  to  school,  tiy  whiidi,  them.  Ttie  I^o«  Countries  nere  stDus- 
by  the  saflbranoB  of  God,  I  get  my  period  the  great  mart  of  Europe,  ia 
living,  I  hope  tru^."  When  be  was  wluch  vrefe  to  be  purchased,  at  &U  times^ 
about  fifteen  or  siKtoeu,  be  was  |rat  and  in  ^rreat  ahunaance,  the  produce  and 
apprentice  to^nHiaiD  Large,  a  conn-  inanurni.'lurcs  of  moit  parts  of  the  world 
derable  merecT,  of  fl»  dty  of  London,  iWnlies  of  commerce  cetwcra  EocIbiuI 
andalterwaidisherltraadniajnor.  The  and  them  wltc  frequently  made'  and 
name,  oMrasr,  was  ^ven  at  tms  time  to  toiiAcu ;  and  it  reqi^red  not  onlv  roost- 
genera]  merchsnts,  trading  in  an  kinds  denble  Icnon-ledgeincommeToialBflbirsa 
of  goods.  Afhr  he  bad  served  his  qt-  and  in  the  r^ative  conunerrial  wants 
prenticeship.  Carton  took  up  his  li«edom  and  ivdvsntages  of  the  frro  countries,  but. 
m  the  Mereos'  Company,  and  became  also  a  !<ou ad  judgment,  and  much  cir- 
a  citizen  of  London,  iliat  heoondueted  onmspcction  and  prudence,  to  m»keoi 
hlmselt  iriule  an  sppientice,  to  the  renew  them.  Merchants  seem  to  tiaW- 
satisfaction  of  Ui  muter,  mi^be  pr»-  been  generally  (>mployed  on  these  occa> 
sumed  from  die  dictlmstanee,  that  he  noib  ;  and  tve  may  reasonably  eonjcctuM' 
tvas  left  in  bis  wiD,  in  1441,  a  legacy  tit  tiut  Caxlon'^  charoetix  uhI  exptn?no4 
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as  a  raerehnnt,  nnd  his   Iniii:  re?idonce  EdwarJTV.,wasfttfhwti 

in  Ihe  Nelhtrlands,  pointed  him  out  b3  but  was  interrupted  l^th  _ 

ft  fit  person  for  this  enihas*y.  of  Philip :  the  mamage,  hoirever,  took 
Pliilip,  Duke  of  Burg-undj-,  was  the  place  a  year  afterwards,  on  the  3d  o( 
most  magniftcent  prince  of  hn  aije ;  his  June,  UG8.  Carton  was  appmnted  to  a 
court,  one  of  the  most  poli^hcil  -.  nnd  his  ntuation  in  the  household  of  the  duchess, 
fondness  for  the  expiring  customs  of  soon  afterherdmyalintheNetherianilst 
chiT^ry,  and  for  literature,  equally  great  but  in  what  cnpanty,  or  with  what 
and  influential.  In  the  prologue  to  a  salary,  is  not  known.  H«  seems,  howv 
book  ofthe  whole  life  of  Jason,  trans-  ever,  to  havebeenonfariuliartemiswitit 
lated  under  the  protection  of  Kinz  Ed-  Margaret,  and  not  to  have  been  much 
ward,  Coston  thus  describes  the  cnani-  occupied.  For  he  informs  us,  that  in 
ber  of  this  prince,  in  liis  castle  of  1469  he  began  translatirg  the  Historiej 
Hesdein,  in  Arlois.  It  oiijiht  to  be  of  Troy,  of  his  friend  naoul  le  Fevre, 
premised,  that  Philip  had  instituted  the  in  Bruges,  continued  it  at  Ghent,  and 
order  of  the  Knights  of  the  GoM«i  finished  it  at  Cologne  ;  he,  however. 
Fleece.  "  But,  well  wotc  I,  that  the  laid  the  translation  aside  for  some 
noble  Di'ke  Philip,  first  founder  at  lime.  "  In  1469,"  he  says,  "  havine  no 
this  s^d  order,  did  do  mnken  a  eraat  charge  or  occupation,  andwishinr 
chamber  in  the  castle  of  Hesdein,  To  eschew  sloth  and  idleness— which 
nheruin  was  craftily  and  curiously  de-  is  mother  and  nourisher  of  vices — 
painted,  the  conquest  of  the  Golden  haviitg  rood  leisure,  tieing  at  Cologne, 
Fleece,  by  the  said  Jason ;  in  which  I  set  about  finishing  the  translation, 
chamber  I  have  been,  and  seen  Ihe  said  When,  however,  I  rememl>ered  m« 
history  so  depalnted  ;  and  in  remem-  simpleness  and  impoi'ectioiis  in  FVencn 
brance  of  M»lea,  aM  of  her  cunninr  and  English,  I  fell  in  despair  of  my 
and  science,  he  had  do  make  in  the  taia  worics,  and  afler  I  had  written  5  or  6 
ch.-imber,  by  subtU  engine,  that,  when  ({uairs,  purposed  no  more  to  have  con- 
he  ivould,  it  should  seem  that  it  light-  tmued  therein  ;  and  the  qnairs  laid 
cned,  nnd  oRer,  thunder,  snow,  and  apart;  and  in  two  years  after  laboured 
rain,  nnd  all  nithin  the  said  chamlier,  as  no  more  in  this  work ;  till  in  a  time  it 
otiimes,  and  when  it  should  please  him,  fortuned  Lady  Margaret  sent  for  me  ta 
which  was  all  made  for  tua  singular  speak  with  her  good  Grace  of  diva4 
pleasure."  matters,  among  the  which  I  let  her 
During  liis  residence  in  the  LowCoun-  have  knowle^e  of  flte  fiKwaid  begin- 
tries  he  acquired  or  perfected  his  know-  ning.  "  "nte  Duchesa,"  be  adds, "  found 
ledge  of  Oil'  I'm  111- ii  lanL;ii;i:;i',  yiirii-I  default  in  myne  Et^Ush,  wlueh  aha 
some  acqunintnnce  vrilh  the  Flemish  or  commanded  me  to  amend,  and  lo  eon- 
Sulch  (as  appears  t>y  his  translation  of  tinne  and  make  an  end  of  the  residue, 
Reynard  the  Fok  from  the  latter) ;  im-  which  command  I  dunt  not  disobey." 
bibed  his  taste  for  literature,  and  passion  "Ilie  Duchess  rewarded  him  UbetaUy  foe 
* ■;,  and  made  himself  master  his  labour.  Inliisi*ologneat>d«nlogue 


of  the  art  of  printine,  "  at  great  charge  to  this  work,  he  mentions  that  his  eyea 

and  dispense,"  as  he  informs  us.     liis  are  dimmed  with  over  much  looking  on 

passion  tor  romance  he  most  probably  the  while  paper ;  that  his  courage  was 

derived   from  his  intimacy  nil h   RaonI  not  so  prone  and  ready  lo  labour  as  it 

!e  FeiTe,  chaplnin  to  the  Duke  of  Bui^  had  been ;  and  that  age  was  creeping  on 

pindy,     and  with    Henry    Boulonger,  him  dailv.  and  enfwbhng  all  his  body  ; — 

canon   of  Lausanne.     The    former    of  that  he  had  learnt  and  practised  at  great 

these  persons  was  the   author   of  the  charge  and  dispense  to  ordain  the  said 

Romance  of  Jason,  and  of  the  Rcctieill  bookin  print;  and  not  written  with  pen' 

f  f  the  Histories  of  Troy,  both  of  which  and  ink,  as  other  books  be. 
ivere  afterwards  translated  and  printed        The  translation  of  the  Recueill  was 

by   Caxton  1    and    at   the   instance   of  nublished  at   Cologne  in  1471  ;  but  he 

the  latter  he  translated,  compiled,  and  nsd  printed  there,  at  least,  two  works 

printed,  '  Tlie  History  and  Lyif  of  the  before  that ;  the  original  of  the  Recueill 

most    Noble     and     Christian     Prince  — a  work  unknown  to  German  biMio- 

Charlcs  the  Great,  Kyug  of  Vienna  and  gmphers —  in  1464-7 ;  and  the  oration 

Emperor  of  Rome.'  of  John  Russel,  on  Charles,   Duke  of 

„  In  June,  1467,  Philip  Duke  of  Bur-  Burgundy,  twing  created  nknirfit  of  tba 

Rundy  died,  and  was   succct-dcJ  liy  his  garter  in   I4B9,     The  enJstence  of  tlu« 

SO",  Charles.     A  treaty  of  marriage  be-  ivas  unknovm  till  the  year   1  ^or,  when 

tneen  this  prince  and Mait^aict,  satato  it  wu  diccovered  at  the  sal«  uf  Ur 
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Brand's  books.    No  other  book  printed  first  unfcdd*  and  demotufnta  a  gnxti 

by  Caxton  at  Cologne  has  been  disco-  and   irapaHant   princmle,    or,    tr^  ^ 

v'ered ;  but  that  he  printed  there  Bar-  ikill,   penetr^ion,    and   lalionr,     aa&- 

tholomeus  de  Propiietatibus  Remm.  is  ceeds  in  ^plying  a  kDown  power  to  new 

plain  &om  Wynkfn  de  Worde.    This  puijioaes  of  benefit  to  maakitid,  may 

successor  of  Caxton  printed,  in  1494,  eicite  our  admiratioa  fbr  hjagcnhuiir 

Trevisa'»  transbUion  of  Bartbolomeiu ;  his  koowledge ;  but  if,  fTOm  the  ctreom- 

and   ia   his   proeme    be  requests  hia  stances  of  the  timM,  and  nai's  mkid> 

reader)    "to  remember    the    toul    of  not  bdng  ripe  and  prcpamL  oir  frc^ 

WiJliam  Caxton,  first  prinier  of  this  a  combination  of  untoward  and   m^ 

boke  in  Latin  tongue  at  Colopte ;"  this  &Tourable  events,  or  frost  nj  other 

is  the  only  instance  of  Caxton's  bar-  cause,  depatdent^  at  hinadf  or  not^ 

ing  printed  a  Latin  w<^  and  would  hb  discovery  or  inventkn.  vtiUmtmtt 

seem  to  imply  some  knowledge  of  thU  nature  it  may  be,  diet  iritti  Um,  or  is. 

language.  banen  and  unpxtductife,  wiUimiL  dicd- 

It  is  supposed,  that  he  returned  to  ding  its  light  or  infliiiMKw  on  Ua  eoa- 

England    about   the   year    1472,   and  temporaries  and  ftitor*  a^^wo  idiisC 

broui;h(  (vith  him  the  unsold  copies  of  witlUuM  from  turn  our  gtfJihMlu  and. 

the  translation  of  the  RecuidIL  Hu  first  sen»e  of  otdigation,  and  immn  theu 

Sitron  was  Thomas  Milling,  Bishop  of  for  the  man  to  whom  wa  ontaee  ttie 

[creford,  who  hdd  the  abbotship  of  St.  benefits  we  eqioy. 
Peter's,  Westminster,  in  eomnundam.       Tlie  common   opmiea  lib   fU  Bw 

Caxton  took  iip  his  residence  and  esta-  *  Game  of  Gbesa'  was  flia  tnt  book. 

blished  his  prmtin^-office,  eiOier  in  the  tainted  t>y  Caxton  at  "ffealiiwwhr:  Ur. 

immediate  neigtib«>uriM>od  of  the  abbey,  Dibdin, however,  thinksit  moreprobable' 

or  in  one  of  the  chapels  attatdied  to  it.  thattheRomanceof  Jason  wasthecirliesf. 

That  Caxton  introduced  the  art  of  specimen  of  his  press  in  En^and.  These 

printing  into  Enf^and,  and  first  prao-  are  supposed  to  have  been  printed  ta 

tised  it  hov,  was  never  doubted  t3I  I4r4;  lh»  date  is.  indeed,  specified  in 

the  year  1643:  a  dilute  aros^  at  thi*  llie  '  Game  of  Chess,' but  it  is  doubtful 

time,   between   the   CtHnpany  of  Sta-  whether  it  sienifies  the  year  when  it  waa.. 

tinners  and  some  perwns,  reqweting  a  nritten,  or  thai  in  which  it  was  printed. 


reqwetinga 


patent  for  printinsj  the  ease  waa  fyt-  This  book  was  dedicated  (o  Getnga. 
mally  argued;  andrnthe  course  ofthe  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  oldest  sur>iv- 
pleadingt,  Caxton  was  proved,  inconlea-  ing  brother  of  King  EdwanL  Coiloa  ' 
tably,  to  have  bera  the  first  printer  in  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Heniy  VIL, 
England.  Soonafter  the  ReBt(»ation.a  aud  his  son.  Prince  Arthur,  as  well  oa.  ] 
book  was  discovered  in  thepnblielibraiy  of  Edwaid  and  his  brotba-;  some  of' 
at  Camlnidge,  flie  date  m  whidi  waa  the  nobilily  also  eucouraged  him.  Wbe—'' 
Oxford,  U68.  The  probabilitr  is,  hov-  therlbeirpnlronat^e  and  encouragement, 
ever,  that  the  date  of  this  boM  ia  incor-  diwUyed  themselves  in  «  subston- 
rect,  and  that  it  ibould  have  been  147S,  tial  and  profitable  manner,  we  do  not 
not  1468  ;  this  b  inferred  from  iU  being  learn,  hut  he  himsetf  was  indefalii»hle 
printed  with  s^arale  fusile  metal  typei,  in  cultivating  this  new  art.  Betides  ths- 
very  neat  and  beautiful,  from  the  rega-  labournecessarilyatlachedlo  his  press,  he 
lanty  of  the  page  and  the  ^tpeannca  ot  translated  not  fener  than  fiie  Ihousaiu] 
signatures;  and,  moreover,  from  flie  closely  printed  folio  pngo^flioueli  welL 
Mcl,  that  no  other  production  issued  stricken  in  years.  iVcSi  the  colouhoa 
from  the  Oxfoid  press  till  devcn  man  of  Wj-nkyn  de  Worde's  editioti  i«  th« ' 
^er  14GS,  it  baoK  bi(^  hqvobable  Vitas  Palrum.  1 495,  it  appean  that  this 
that  a  press  connn^cd  vrith  a  nnivenitjr  took  was  translated  out  of  French  inta. 
should  have  etmtinned  lo  hmg  mem-  English  by  WiUiam  Carton,  of  Wet- 
ployed.  But,  even  granting  that  the  minster,  late  dead,  and  that  he  finished 
date  IS  aocurate,  and  that  the  book  waa  it  ■•  at  tlie  last  day  of  liis  life.-  The 
pnnted  m  1468,  six  years  before  flu  productions  of  hia  pressamounttosixiy- 
execution  of  any  wwrk  by  Caxton,  Qu  four.  Of  the  most  interestine  of  these 
menl  ofCaxlpn,and  the  oblwationi  of  works,  either  from  the  anecdotes  con- 
ttus    country  to    him,  are.  but  little  nected  with  tliem.  from  the  insiglit  tlwy 

icsseoed  1^  this  circumstance..  ■  give  into  his  life  and  character,  or  into 

frwiuent  and  imivo&table  disputes  themannerorihetimes.orframlhetpe- 

nave  Bfom,  at  aiirc:Tnt  timea,  and  on  cimens  they  afford  ot  his  talents  and  ia- 

jjanws  oeoaajons,    mpee^  original  formation,  we  shall  eite  a  shori  account. 

-"unnvMriu  and  iaTSUKqih    R^t  ?!*?  arranging  tticm  in  cBronokwcal  enler,  .^ 
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H77.  printed  by  Caxton  with  the  year  were  also  translations  firom  the  French, 
•nd  place  specified.  It  was  by  Caitons  patron,  Lord  Riven.  Of 
tranalated  from  the  fVench  hy  Antony  the  pohtical  life  of  this  accompliihed  and 
Woodville,  Earl  of  Rivers.  This  noble-  amiable  nobleman,  who  was  one  of  the 
man  had  left  out  some  strictures  on  very  few  who,  in  that  a^,  promoted  Uw 
women,  which  were  in  the  original  cause  of  literature  in  this  country, — this 
French ;  thes«  Caxton  translated  and  ia  not  the  place  to  speak :  his  dreadful 
added  u  an  appendix  in  three  additional  catastrophe  is  well  known, 
leaves;  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so,  he  E™twuiiKort™iiii*'SlS'«iP™(*r- 
PT"  the  foUowing  st^emenl.  Lord  Cailon  gives  the  follovring  account  of 
hivers  had  dwrilnm  to  look  over  the  ^im  and  Ms  works.  "The  noble  and 
*^°^5l!^  ?^w'^l  o'  H""*™  virtuous  Lord  Anthoine.  Earl  Rivers, 
observed  that  the  Dictei  of  Socnilea  on  j^^  g^^j^  ^j  „(  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Women  were  not  there,  aiid  indulged  ra  j,^^  governor  to  my  Lord  Prind  o» 
many  conjectures  respecting  the  reason  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  great  labour 
Of  their  orais-ion.  He  supposed  that  ^^  ^1,,^^  q^  he  hath  had  in  the  ser- 
some  fair  lady  had  used  her  mfluence  .^ce  of  the  Xing  and  of  the  said  Loni 
XMlhhisJordrfiip,orlhBthewaacourting  Prince,  as  weU  in  Wales  as  in  England. 
jome  fair  lady  al  the  tune,  or  that  he  ^^ich  hath  be  to  him  no  little  thought 
thought  Socrates  said  more  than  what  ^^  business  both  in  sprite  and  body, 
r^<^,^^.or  QiM\hfse  Dictes  were  not  m  the  fruit  thereof  experimentely  ahew- 
in  his  lordship  s  copy :  ■•  or  else  per«l-  ^th ;  yet,  over  that,  f  enrich  his  vjrtuoufc 
venliire  tha^  the  vtind  had  blown  Over  disposicion.  he  hath  put  him  in  devoyr, 
the  leaf  at  the  time  of  the  translation,  ^t  all  limes,  when  he  might  have  aleisure, 
Av  however  his  lordshn?h»dgwa»  him  ,,^<^  „„  but  start^ele.  to  translate- 
permission  to  correct  the  trsiulatipn.  diyen  works  out  of  French  into  English. 
Uastlon  thought  he  shouU  not  be  gomg  Among  other  passed  through  myn  hand, 
bejond  due  hnuts  if  be  added  these  the  bo5k  of  theWise  Sayings  or  Dide* 
Dictes.    But.  he  teUs  us,  "I  did  not    „f  philosophers,  and  the  wise  holsom 

firesume  to  put  and  set  them  m  my  said  proMrli'.  i>r  Cliri'-tinf  of  I'lsa  set  in 
ord's  book. tut  in  the  end  jpart.  m  the  n,^,^^,  Ov.t  that,  he  hath  made  divers 
rehearsal  of  the  works,  that  Lord  Rivers,  ,„jaj,  ™„,  ,he  ^^^^  j^.  ™,„e,. 
orHnyotherperson,ittheybenotpleased,  Kiirthmnore.  he  took  upon  lum  the 
niBj  u;ni  .1  j'  ■.    ..  '^      ■.  iviiMliu    translating  of  this  present  work,  named 

leaiom  L.f  ijii-  Lu...>,...:[;;^)  iv-itLlunf,-  Cordvale.  trusting  that  both  the  reders 
wy  said  lord  lo  liike  in.  diEpleasiire  on  .^  (^p  hearers  thereof  should  k-now 
me  so  presuming.  He  then  requests  ihemseifhereafler  the  better,  and  amend 
the  reader  to  ky  the  blame  on  Socrates,  ihw  IvvinK"  These  ballads  arc  sup- 
not  on  him.*  From  his  insertion  of  these  posed  to  lie  lost ;  but  John  House,  of 
ftnctun.'*  on  women,  which  are  not  the  Vvarwick.  a  contemporary  historian,  has 
most  courtly,  i1  has  l«>en  infetred  that  pr(,ser.e.i  a  short  poem  of  Ihe  Earl. 
he  iva.s  a  womanhater ;  but  that  he  was  ^^^  ^^^^  ,o  have  copied  it  from 
not  so.  appears  from  some  of  h«  pro-  yj  handwriting;  it  was  written  during 
logues.  especially  from  Uiat  to  the  hU  confinement  in  Pomfret  Caslle,  I 
Knight  of  Ihe  Tower  This  work  he  j^ort  time  before  his  death  in  1183: 
was  requested  lo  translate  and  pnot  ly  ,^^  ^,  ^r.  Pereyjuslly  remarks,  "gives, 
a  noble  lady,  who  had  brought  forth  ^  ^  ii„p  picture  of  the  composure  and 
many  noble  and  fair  daughWrs.  which  steadiness  with  which  this  slout  Earl 
.   "■«%?'«"'™»yi;o'^'''«','^d  learned       beheld  his  approaching  (ate.'- 

'Tb^M'^ProverbsofChnstinB.of  inU,isye^(l480)also,Caxtonprintei 
Pisa.  The  same  year  Caxlon  his  Chronicle,  and  lus  Descripfion  of 
147F.  began  to  pnnt  a  work  called  Bnlain  which  is  usually  subjoined  to  it. 
Cordyad.  but  he  did  not  finish  Thesewereverypopular.havingbeenre- 
prnHing  It.  or  at  least  it  was  not  pub-  printed  four  times  in  (Awtwifury,  (twice. 
liahed  liU  U60.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  however,  without  the  Description  ;)  and 
•AuH«iM>(i«t«BiT*i*'iUHd*>»°fiUi    seven  times  .n  (Ae  #«/<!#).«  wn/uTf. 

Wk.  witkM^-  =— ^-1 — 


diri^CuM  wEdnr4t*..luqM— ■,»<  >»•     „'  "  ■•  P"""<  Lb  r.n/i  K*i>^ 

CriiJ.  ia  anHmd  >■  Ite  a>Alil»M«  «*  C»"<«-     E«Hi.*  PMtr.^TSt  11.  p.  H )  ibiI  ii 
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'  Tlie  MitTOT  of  the  World;  '  Reynard 

the  Ftox,"  from  the  Dutch, '  Tuflr  , , 

I-lSt.  on  Old  Age,'  "TuUf  on  Friend  lated  (Kit  of  Latin,  t>r  _. 

ship,'  and '  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,'  of  Froitce,  wUeh  book  k : 

appeared  tlu9  year.    The  trro  TiVKfisei  u  made  in  Latin  bvf*^" 

of  Tully  weretnnriatedbyJohnTiptott,  great  olok,  ViigiL _ 

Esrl  of  Wnrceeter*.  over,  and  rtad  thanaw    OEeOMiAik 

This  year  Caxton  puMished  the  '  PtAj-  aanbei  the  oontenlB.)    b  wUdL  bgih  I 

cnroniccHi,'  th)m  the  Bnriiih  ver-  had  great  {deaaure  W  amm  of  &•  ftfe 

NS.'.  sionofJohnof'nwiia.whatraiu-  and  honeat  taniM,ail4inrti^to  VkM^ 

lated  it  from  the  Latin  of  Hidden,  which  I  nefcr  aaw  '  ' 

It  is  a  large  T(diinw,  and  Mema  to  have  Mpleanuit  nor  to . 

beenintendedbyCaxtonaaahelpmateto  book  a*  me  aewnad   Aoold  b*  i 

his  Chronicle.     The  printing  muit  have  Rqninte  to  noble  men  to  wm,  MUta  wm 

occupied    him  tlM  (rhole  year,    aa  no  ttie  eloquence  aa  hJatBata;  ttdtAw  I 

Other  publication  came  &om  his  presi  in  had  Wlvised   me   in  this   aaid    book.  I 

US2.     Besidei  printing  it,  howcTer,  ha  defibenilcd.  nnd  concluded  to  transJote  it 

added  an  eighth  book,  onngins  the  hie-  into  Bogiish.  and  forthnilb  look  n  pen 

tOTydown^ml397  toI460;  "becauM,"  and  ink,   nml  nrote  a  tcaf  or   twiain, 

he  says,  "  men,  whiles  in  thia  time  ben  «4iidt  1  oversaw   n^in,  to  correct  it ; 

obUvious  and  lightly  forgotten,  many  and  when   1   shw  ilie  fair  and  siTs.ncii 

thin^dqrgnetoteput  in  memmy  ;  and  tenne  tlierctn,  1  doubted  that  it  shotUiI 

alsothere  cannot  be  founden  in  theie  not  plense  some  ^ntlemen, wl^h  Ute 

days  but  few  that  wiyte  in  their  regye-  htanied  me.  sajnng,  that  in  my  traji^la- 

ters  such  thing!   aa   daily  happen   and  lions,  I   lia<l  over  curious  terms,  wluch 

faU."    He  traa  alio  obliged  to  take  the  co«dd  not   be  undei-stand  of  eomiooa 

trouble  of  altering  many  parti  of  iW-  people ;  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and 

visa's  language ;    for,  thou^  only  134  liomely  term?    in  my  translations  ;  and 

year?   had  el^Md,   man*  wordi  wa«  tbon  would  I  ialisiy  Vreryman,    and  so 

Juite  obsolete  and  unintdli^ible.    Thia,  to  do,  took  an  old  book,  and  t«ad  Ihere- 

axton particulariy notices  m the' Polv-  in;  ami    cerliiinly  the  En^ith  »m    M 

chronicon ;'  and  ti  greater  length  in  wm  rude  and  brood,'  that  I  could  not  veil 

following  euriona  pmesage  in  the  pr^we  imderBtand  it ;  and  also,  my  Lord  Abbot 

to  his  '  Eneida'tiWork  {torn  his  p^eaa,  of  Westminster,  did  do  shew  to  me  lata 

that  will  be  afterwards  notioed.  oartain  evidences,  nritlen  in  cdd  Bo^tisht 

"  After  direr*  worka,  made,  trant.  fcr  to  reduce  it  into  oar  Bnglieh,  tww 

lated,  and  atduered,  having  do  work  in  nied ;  nnd  certainly  it  waa  whnen  in 

hand,  I,  sitting  in  my  study,  where  aa  SliGh  wise,  thai  was  more  like  to  Dutch 

lay  many  diver*  pami»iets  and  books,  it  than  to  Enzlish.     I  could  not  reduce. 

—  ■  ■'■■        — —  ■  ■  nor  brin^  it  to  be  understanden." 

m  HMM^  fTHt  talsM,  mind        Again :  "  Certainly  the  language  now 

U"™.?^^'^  ^'T^"*  """*  ▼■"<■""  far  from  that  which  was 

'  H^S  '»"*  ■"<*  spoken  when  I  waa  bom  ;  for 

Wtipait  wmAs,  a»t  wtotiTir  iliiMM  ihw  My  WB,  Bllglisfunen,  been    tome  Under  tba 

b>  •6«i>i  kutluali  iteiMU,  tk«>>  »  do^lM  dominacion  of  the  mot™.,  whii-l.  i.  npv..^ 


S**'^i'Biy'^225?"^!51?j3'!Si!^  **»«•  ftp    inhabitanl 

SrVi'.-Il.'^iilllS^.^VXr'Stm'S  hartly  understood  t 

jirtKiiitd bwtatti. UhmtjuOM.Auiiu  -  TbB  most  quantity  oTthft  people  u 

ShJ^riJK'Sll'nSSr'SSSS.liffjaiS  '*«»«"1  not  Latin  nor_Frenrfi.  »a  it 

hii  poLiiioi  BfiiiiM.  boa  bitaf  Mt^enYmtiA,  royanme  of  Bndand."   The  mtRBUxtu 

«;;FiV.';^T£k'tM:S?H2X^  of ft«.ch  Wa  and  idwms.  ofoom^ 

o^crio  unuliia«,iDOMiitor,u».(?^l«r  ^'**   *>*°^    prevalent    m    the   ciquUL 


WonwtnwMIUnaWNfeadalaTnMrkillca  "That  common  Enzljah,  that  i*  RWikeil 

iit."i?.:!."^^.'tr?!?!i'sr-'S  '°»~  •^^"^'^  ft™  "ss;-? 

un.  -it  fl«rin7iai«t>*  ud  hbIk,  ■■<  M  *>  mooh  ihal  m  mydayes  happened, 

T™Mti!t,^IiJS?.^d*ii^,2nillr^.^'  tJ^twrtain  mereiiaats  were  in  a  ^up. 

"o.  gDodtiiHidLiirdOodi  wtat(T«uiMiniiit  inThsmys  for  to  have  sailed  o~—  "" 

of  iiiiii  DoM^  nnKM.wMA  inu-to|i=mi«idi  tmi  sea  to  Zcnlsnd ;  and,  fbr  lack  t 

hudFih;  ilirlikbdalk,  inrr  mulkUwH  Ihm  ^"Xl  ""'  'O  rt. 

nii(bti(Tiii(idu,Mdtik«kis4MkriiinU7«.-'  thOB^  named  S 


especially  he  axed  afler  ef^s ;  and  Ihe  piace.  the  decline  of  chivab; :  "  O  f  ye 

good   wyfe   an!iwpTde,   that   she   could  Hnii;tita  of  Enrland.nhmisthe  cuslom 

speke  no  nmche,  and  the  merchant  wu  and  usafe  of  noble  ehiraby  that  vras 

.__   ,._    _,__    ._..,j    ___,._    „-  used  in  those  daya.    What  do  you  i 
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info  an  hona,  and  axed  for  mete,  and  time  laments,  in  ifroiiff  and  feelhw  Ian- 

especially  he  axed  after  eftf^s;  an^ '^"  m..™-  n,,.  a,^k-^  ^t  3,: — i — .■  ?n  _.- 
good   wytb   answerde,   that   she   t 
speke  no  n«nche,  and  the  merchan' 

angry,  fbr  he    also   could    speke  ^        .  ^ , 

Aencbe,  hot  would  have  had  e^s,  and  but  go  lo  (he  baynes  (baths,)  and  play 
4w  imdentood  bim  not.  And  then  it  at  dyse ;  and  aome,  not  well  advyiea, 
Ikat  mother  nvd,  Siat  he  would  have  use  not  honest  and  good  rule  again  all 
nnui.  ^wn  nte  good  wyfe  sayd,  that  ratJer  of  knightfaode.  Leve  this — leve 
«ne  ondentood.  hun  wdl*."  Caxton  it  I  and  read  the  noble  volumes  of  St. 
Kcnn  to  have  been  a  mod  deal  pui-  Graal,  of  Lancelot,  of  Oalasd,  of  Trys- 
ded  and  perplexed  about  the  lanH:uage  bam,  of  Petaeforest,  of  Percival,  of 
be  should  lUK  in  hit  translations ;  for,  Gavaine.  and  many  more.  There  shall 
while  some  advised  him  to  use  old  and  ye  see  manhode,  curtsvs,  and  gentleness. 
homely  tenns :  "  Some  honest  and  great  And  look  in  latter  days  of  the  noble 
clerks,"  he  adds,  "have  been  with  me,  actes  wth  Ihe  Conquest;  as  in  Kiiw 
and  desired  me  to  write  the  most  curious  Richard  dayes,  Cuer  de  Lion;  Ed- 
terms  that  I  could  flnde — and  thus^  ward  L  and  IIL,  and  hii  noble  sones ; 
belvrixt  plain,  rude,  and  curious,  I  stand  Syr  Robert  Knowles,  &c.  Rede  Frois- 
abashed."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  sart  Also,  behold  that  noble  and  victo- 
hon-ever,  that  either  by  following  the  rious  King  Hai^  the  Fitthe.  I  would 
advice  of  those  honest  and  great  clerks,  demand  a  question,  if  I  should  notdis- 
OT  from  his  long  residence  abroad—in  plese ;  How  many  Imyghtes  ben  ihex 
histranslation9,asDr.Johnsonobserves,  now  in  England,  that  have  th'  use  and 
"the  original  is  lo  scnipulouslv  fol-  th'  exercise  of  a  knyj^te.  TTiat  is  to 
lowed,  that  ttiey  afford  us  little  know-  wit,  that  he  knoweth  hia  horse,  and  his 
ledi;e  of  our  own  language;  though  the  horse  him.  I  suppose,  an  a  due  sercha 
words  areEn^ish.lhephraseisforeign.*'  sholde  be  made,  there  shdde  be  many 
Caxton  printed  more  books  this  year,  fourkden  that  ladce.    The  more  pyte  if. 

than  in  any  other.    Seven  bear  I  would  it  pleased  our  aoverayne  lord, 

H93.    this  date.     Among   them  were  that  twyse  or  thryceayear,  or  as  Ihe 

'  Gawin"s    Confessio  Amantis-'  lest  ones,  he  wold  do  enrjustes  of  pies, 

and  the  '  Golden  Legend.*    A  very  fuh  to  th'  ende,  that  evesy  tnyghte  sholdfl 

and  particular  account  of  the  former  ia  have  hors  and  hameys,  and  also  the 

giA'en  by  Mr.  DIbdin,  in  his  '  l^pogni-  use  and  craft  of  a  ImygUe ;  and  also  to 

phicn]  Antiquities,'  vol.  I,   p.  177 — 185.  tomay  one  a«ainat  one,  or  two  againit 

Caxton  informs  us,  that  the  printing  of  two,  and  the  nest  lo  have  a  pin — a  dhi- 

the  '  Golden  Legend'  made  him  "h^  mond  or  jewels,  nuchas  sbonld  plese  tbs 

desperate  to  have  left  it,  and  to  have  laid  prynoe." 

it  apart;"  but  he   took    courage,  and  Caaton,  probably,  like   moat   other 

i«ent  on,  when  the  Earl  of  Arundel  pro-  p«nons  when  they  become  old,  regarded 

mised  to  take  a  number  (f  copies,  and  the   manners  of  joulli  as  much  wor^a 

to  send  him  "  a  budi  in  summtr,  and  a  than  they  were  in  liis  early  days.     Wa 

doe  in  winter."  must  make  allowance  for  this   failing. 

He  printed  fbnr  booka,  of  which  two  in    reading   his    Picture   of    London, 

were  'jBbod;'  ajid  thu  '  Order  of  and  its  youtliful  inhabitants.    "  I  have 

H84.   Chivalry.'    Mr.  Dildi",  who  haa  known  it  in  my  young  age  much  more 

seen  and  examined  iii:'R'oar]yedi-  wealthy,  prosperous  and  richer,  than  it 

tions  of^Esop,  in  different  kiiipi.tges,  is  at  tni;  day;    and  the  cause  is,  that 

than   most  people,   con^iii-:^   Caiton's  there  is  almost  none  that  iutenilcth  to 

«dition,on  the  whole,  as  the  rarest  of  all  the  commonweal,  but   only  every  man 

Inose  in  the  fifteenth  century-.     Hia  Ma-  for  his  siogidar  profit"   And,  in  another 

Jesty's  co|^of  i^  he  adds,   is  the  only  place,  "  1  see  that  the  children  Itiat  ben 

perfect  one  known.     In  liu!  '  Order  of  borne  within  the  suid  citye  cncrease  and 

Chivalry,' which  he  tran->lii<jd  out  of  proufitle  not  liketbeiTfadersand  olders: 

French,  be  gives  acnrious  i-  iturc  of  the  out  for  mosle  parte,  aller  that  they  ben 

tnannera  of  hia  age;  and    .it  the  same  coming  lo  their  perfite  years  of  discre- 

"  ifc»ii™  ii  eoTiwtiatk'        — n *'""  *"''  ripeness  of  age,  how  well  that 

otihutari^  itaiiiaiki w»ki'     'nKiit»h'»*K  Uirir  faders    have  left  to  them   prete 

-Kubon.iw  ukiviwl>df<iEii(Ui      ■  ■i^.l■ldl fcni^  (luantity  of  goods,  yet  scarcely  amongB 

li T«Mil"iid'I« n^Jmijul     '-\'-^'„i''^C  ten,  two  thry>-c.  O bleswi  Lord,  when  I 

i(i(tiKAn|io-3«M,  MdrtUied    ..a:.,  toj^a.^,  remember  this  I  am  all  abashed ;  1  ciil- 
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e  taken  of  i^  l^  Omrin 

„ ,  uoiiKiu.in  tr '-  -  '-  ^'--  "--'  ' 

but  nt  their  fuU  lyping  there  ii  no  ctr- 

nel,  no  good  com  fbundeD,  tnit  chtflle       ...  . 

for  the  most  pwtB."  H^nyVIL    He 

In  1485,  faia  pRH  wu  entirely  occu-  tiiu  time  well RtiiwBHui» 

pied  tvith  romeiicee.     Tbe    first  «u  dite  unuBj  Mdgned  to  n 

■Morte  Arthur,  the  liff  of  Kax  Ar-  he  aecunle,bemuith>n 

thiiroftheNobUKnyriitsDftbeBound  seven  jem  M.    The  • 

Table,  snd  in  the  end  the  dolorous  Deth  Suience,'  nlio  pubfidwd  L.  ^-^.w,  •■  i^ 

of  them  ^'    TIui  had  heen  trvislaled  U*t  tliat  bears  a  dale,  ir  we  exc^t  Ins 

iTomtbenxnch.l^Sir'niomaaHaUe^,  edition  of  the  Statutes:  &  perfect  setoT 


supposed  to  have  Dcciqned  Inm  seven  vaj  recenlly  been  discovered.     Tvrenly- 

monlhs.     2.   The  History  of   Chaile-  la^t  of  lus  known  publications  are 

tnagne,   sliieady  mentionM,   as  Iwing  without  dates.   Some  ol  these  have  been 

been  coni[nled  and  truutaled  Eromtwo  already  nolii:ed  ;  a  tew  of  (he  remainder 

FVench  books,  by  the  advioe  of  lus  friend  will    supply  some    interesting   matter. 

Henry  BouloDger,  caaon  of  liuisanne.  Caiton  — '"-*  "' '-  '^~*~-' 

Only  one  more  waa  printed  by  him  this  lUes  t   ...  ,    .__.__ 

year — '  The  Stoiye  of  the  rufat  noUc^  date,  but  the  first  is  supposed  ti>  iukb 
right  valiant,  and  worthy  Knia^  Patyi;'  been  one  of  the  earliest  productions  oC 
this  also  he  translated  from  ue  FVench.  his  press.  Mr.  Werton  regards  it  as 
In  llie  year  1486,  tus  press  seems  to  much  more  to  his  honour,  than  it  can 
have  been  idle  j  at  least  none  of  his  be  to  his  discredit,  that  he  printed  them 
works  bear  this  date :  and  in  1487,  onhr  very  incorrectly.  "  He  protiably  took 
one  book  appeared,  entitled,  •  The  Book  the  fir^t  manuscript  that  he  could  pro- 
of Good  Manners.'  The  orinnal  French,  enn  to  print  from,  and  it  happened 
from  which  he  translated  it,  he  informs  nnhtckily  to  be  one  of  the  woral  in  aO. 
us,  wasgivcntolumbyaspeciallHendof  remects  thai  he  could  possibly  have 
his,  a  mercer  of  London*.  In  14S8  no  mi  nith."  As  soon,  however,  as  ha 
books  appeared.  In  14B9  Caxton  pub-  found  out  llwse  imperfections  and  error*. 
ILshed  four,  of  which  "ThePWt  of  Armes  he  began  a  second  edition  "for  to  satisfy 
and  Chivalry'  wa*  one.  "Illis  was  the  author,  whereas  tofote,  by  icno- 
delivered  to  me,  William  Cazton,  by  ranee.  I  had  erred  in  hmliag  ssa  de- 
.  the  most  ChcyAin  King  and  redoubted  tamyini;  his  boke."  CxztoB^  extrems 
Prince,  my  natural  and  ■ov«i«wn  lord,  and  conscientious  deriietoCdBI  one  of 
Kyng  Henty  the  rth,  Kyng  of  Bn^nd  the  raost  important  dnfiea  Of  an  editor 
and  of  FVaace,  in  his  palace  of  West-  and  printer,  (and  he  aded  as  bolJi,)  br 
mestie,  the  23  day  of  Janyure,  the  4th  giving  the  works  as  the  tmtlMr  MnigeBr 
yere  of  his  regne  ;  and  d«Rc«d  and  molt  ttiem.  as  well  as  hfs  Cffidour  Vtf 
willed  me  to  translate  this  said  boke.  ingenuousness,  are  dejricted  in  a  riear 
and  reduce  it  into  our  En^ish  and  ai^  interesting  maimer,  in  (be  prebce 
natural  tongue,  and  to  put  it  in  im-  to  Ids  second  Sjition. 
prynte."  It  is  a  compilation  by  Chris-  He  seems  to  have  bad smiVlltiim for 
tine  of  Pisa,  from  the  Militaiy  Treatises  (he  memory  of  this  poel,  and  to  have' 
of  Vegelius  FtontinuH,  and  the  Arbre  fonried,  with  sound  joderaent  and  good 
des  BattaiUei.  Another  book  printed  taste,  a  most  correct  and  precise  estimate 
this  year  was  the  '  Eneidos,' tnoulijed  of  the  ptculiarmerits  ofhispoetry.  As. 
frbm  the  EVench  ;  it  is  a  pure  oomjaU-  a  proof  oJ  Ihe  former,  we  may  mention;, 
tion  in  prose  of  the  prin^al  events  that  Caitou,  al  his  own  expense,  pro-  ( 
recorded  in  VtrgiTi  poem,  and  has  no  cured  a  long  epilaph  to  be  wriricn  in 
pretension  to  an  imitation  of  that  poet,  honour  of  Chaucer.  This  whs  injcnhwl 
in  any  one  respect    It  does  not,  tner«-  qq  n  lahku  hun^  on  a  pillar  near  th« 

poer?  ETa\e  in  Ihe  south  aisle  of  West- 

JLSlL^'ini^^^Kn'.JS'^"!^"^:^  mhatfr.Vbbey.     The  following  lemaiti 

WDtdi'inpnAtorCum'i'FglidnglWimUlt,  1*ul  amply  jusUfv  whM    we  have  staUi 

i)itni»sr«r|unl«t>tiMi,iiwkU)ioHR(icn  rfspecting  Caitons  abililv,  fuMy  to  iia.    , 

^'^^Etil^m'ttvSi^^rTlS^^  dewtand.  and  thnrougbly  "to  rtfish.  Om-  | 
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"We   oiicM  to  gife  a  sincwlar  Inud  1-190— l,wn?  buried  in  St.  Marrarefs, 

unto  lliat  noble   and  great  pliilosopher,  and  Ittl  some  Ixwks  to  that  church. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,   the  which,  for  his  Hia  character  may  be  collected  from 

ornate  writings  in  our  ton^,  may  well  theiiecountwc  have^venothislabours, 

have  the  name  of  a  laureate  poet.     For,  and  the  extracts  we  have  made  from  his 

lo  fore  that  he  embellished  and  omated  prefaces  ;   he  was   possessed   of    good 

and  made  fair  our  English,  in  this  ro-  sense  and  sound  judgment ;  steady,  per- 

yanme  was  had  rude  speech  and  incon-  severing,  active,  zealous  and  liberj  in 

grue,  as  yet  il  appeareth  by  old  books,  his  services  forthat  important  art  which 

which,  at  this  day,  ought  not  to  have  heintroducedinto  thiskingdom;labour- 

nlttce,  ne  be  compared  among  unto  his  ing  not  only  as  a  printer,  but  as  trans- 

Seauleous  volumes  and  ornate  writings,  lator  and  eaitor.     It  has  been  objected 

of  whom  he  made  many  books  and  trea-  that  he  was  too  much  given  to  admire 

tisei  of  many  a  noble  history,  as  well  in  and  print  romances ;  but  in  this  he  only 

metre  as  in niyme  and  prose;  and  then  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  age;  per- 

BO  craftily  made,  lAal  he  oou^e/imdeil  haps,  indeed,  it  survived  in  him  longer 

Ais  mallert  in  thorl,  quick,  and  high  and  with  more  power,  than  in  most  of 

^ente>icn,e»chemng  perplexity;  ecating  his  contemporaries  ;  but  that  his  love  of 

away  the  chaff  of  tiqmjiuity,  anil  shear-  romance  did  not  blunt  his  judgment  and 

■ing  the  pic/ted  grain  of  sentence,  uttered  taste  for  real  talent  is  evident  by  hia 

In/  crafty  and  sugared  eloquence.''  jmnting  Chaucer's  works,  and  his  criti- 

And  speaking  of  Chaucer's  '  Book  of  cisms  on  them.  It  should  be  recollected. 

Fame,'  which  he  also  printed,  he  lays,  also,  that  in  the  selection  of  works  for 

"  Which  work,  as  me  seemeth,  is  craf-  the  press  he  was  necessarily  guided  by 

tity  made  and  djgne  to  be  written  and  public  opinion,  and  by  the  probability 

known  ;  for  he  taueheth  in  it  right  great  that  what  he  did  print  would  repay  iiim 

wisdom  and  subtle  understanding ;  and  for  his  labour  and  expense.   Theremark* 

so  in  alt  his  icorkt  he  exctlUth,  in  miru  of  Qibbon  on  this  point  are  sensible  and 

opinion,  all  other  writertinotir English,  candid.     "  In  the  choice  of  his  auttiort, 

Jor  he  icriteth  noiyoid  umrdt,  but  all  hit  that  liberal  and  industrious  artist  waa 

matter  is  full  of  high  and  quic/t  sentence,  reduced  to  comply  with  the  vicious  tasla 

4o  whom  ought  lo  be  given  laud  and  of  his  readers,  to  gratify  the  uobles  with 

Fraiieforhisnoblemakitigandwriting:'  treatises  of  heraldry,  hawking,  and  the 

Chaucer's  translation  of  Boethius  was  game  of  chess,  and  to  amuse  the  popu- 

also  printed  by  Caxton,  without  date.  It  Far  creduli^  with  romances  of  tiibuloui 

is  alternately  in  Latin  and  English,  but  kiughts,  and  legends  of  more  fabulous 

the  former  is  not  given  entire;  a  few  saints.     Tlte  fauner  of  printing  expresses 

verses  of  a  period  in  Latin  being  sue-  a  laudable  desire  to  elucidate  the  history 

ce(<Ied  by  the  whole  of  the  corresponding  of  his  country,  but  instead  of  puljlishing 

|>«riod  ill  En^h,  and  so  through  the  the  Latin  Chronicle  of  Ralph  Higden, 

whole  volume :  the  Latin  ^pe  is  largs  he  could  only  venture  on  the  English 

compared  with  the  English.  version  by  John  de  Trevisa  ;    and  hia 

A   curious   volume   was   printed  by  complaint  of  the   difficulty   of  finding 

Caxton,   about   the    period   when  the  materials  for  his  own  continuation  of 

French,  which  had  hitlierio  been  spoken  that  work,  sufficiently  attests,  that  even 

almost  exclusively  at  court,  was  ^ving  the  writers  which  we  now  possess  of  the 

place  tu  the  English  language ;  it  is  en-  ri>iirii:enth  and  tiileciith  c<-i(turies,  hnd 

tilled  the  'Book  for  Travellers.'   It  con-  not  yet  emerged  from  thudarkneisof  the 

tains  the  corresponding  terms  in  both  cloister."     If  we  u-flecl,  too,on  the  state 

languages,  for  those  things  most  com-  of  Ens;land  at  this  period,  Ihiit  he  estab- 

monly  talked  of  at  court,  espedally  auch  lished  his  press  soon  after  the  murder  of 

u  relate  to  dress.  Henry  VI.,  and  thai  he  carried  on  his 

We  have  already  stated  that  he  con-  works  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign 
iinued  his  labours  as  a  printer  to  the  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  rdgns  of  Ed- 
very  last ;  he  seems  also  to  have  taken  ward  V.  and  Richard  III.,  when  the 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  minds  of  those  most  likely  and  able  to 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  in  encourage  him  were  seldom  free  from 
which  he  livedaod  died;  since, fbr  some  alarm  for  their  own  safety,  their  tima 
years  tieCorc  hiideath,  his  name  appears  much  occupied,  and  their  means  neces- 
to  the  churchwaidena'  accounts,  as  one  sarily  reduced  by  the  distrat-Ied  and 
of  the  paridnooeta  who  had  undertaken  wusted  stale  of  the  eounliy ;  and  wh<^ 
their  details.    He  died  in  little  attention  or  uone>-  could  be  spuretl 
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for  tilersture ;   we  miut  give  Cuton  ed,  Oaxtoo  raviMd  *  m^  em,  snd 

great  credit  for  having  done  mo  much ;  corrected  the  fuilti  with  nd  ink ;  tite 

tor  liaving  in  the  midst  of  confusion  per-  copy  thiii  correctad  «■>  tfaeR  grras  to  % 

severed  in  bis  laboun,  and  succeeded  in  proper  penon  to  emreot  tiwvrtwli  te- 

establishing  the  ut  jrf  printing  in  Ins  pression ;   as  be  «u  fTtrwaJj  magt, 

native    hutd.     Tbti   England  at  this  this    i^entlioa  nnnMJrirf   Uu  MnA 

period  was  mneh  bdund  nance  in  lite-  trouUeiome  and  minnte  Ummt. 

rature,  b  pramd  by  the  bet  that  Caxton  

was  obliged  to  mve  reooune  to  the  CBAmK  T1. 

French  tangua*  tor  mort  of  tiie  works  jfotieet  qfiomtotlur  PHHtm^JO^. 

which  he  iSTHted.    He  thus,  it  may  be  f^^^^  amten^iormf  «M  Cte*v^ 


jiupposed,  employed  his  press  profitaWy       impudialel^^UrhL 
to>iiiuself,and  certainly  with  advantage       traduced   Sito  Ox/brd,  f^nlhi?iftiL 

truly  observes,  "had  not  the  ftvaohftir-       .    ..  , -.,.  ^     j.^  ■rT(fiirf  awf 

nished  him  thoae  materials,  it  u  not        m^,^^^^  ■"!■«» 

Bkely  that  Vil^Orid,  Cicero,  and  niai^       *nw™^ 

otiier  good  writers,  would,  by  means  of 

his  press,  have  been  orcnlaled  in  the  knd  by 

1 8 1 ,  John  Leltou,  a  forngfner,  prvit«d  ia 

.-._.,._.  London.    Hi-is snid lohavecameoTCTto 

n  Fng'l'P^.  whase  talents,  h^nts,  this  coimtry  oii  Caxton's  invita^n.  Tlui 

and  cliaractcT.  were  so  well  fitted  to  in-  honever,  is  not  lik^,  as  his  rniakilfQl* 

troduce  anil  estahliah  the  art  o(  i«intiiig  ness  is  such  Uial  Cazton  would  scarcejy 

as  those  of  Williun  Caxtoo:  to  ham  have  incited  ur  encouruied  such  a  bad 

succeeded  in  this  aitcrpnafc  Utt  bcoefiti  workman.     The  types  be  emiilovitl   in 

of  which,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  ve  the  only  two  bgokii  be  is  Icoonn  io  have 

may  even  now  be  eiyoyiog,  ia  pnuas  printed  himselt,  are  rude  and  bruLai. 

enough;  for  it  is  the  praise  of  luvinc  After  he  ha^l  published  them,  lie  was 

been  a  useful  dtiim  of  the  state  ana  token  into  the  printiue-officc  of  l^'dIula 

member  of  society^ — the    higjuat  Out  de  Machlinia— tirst,  a  a  supposed  as  • 

mnn  can  beatow  or  neeivci'^  ioumej-man,  and  afterwards  as  a  p%rtntA 

Caxton's  printiag  is  inbnnr,  in  mai^  MacUIinia  also  nas  a  fordgner ;  the  on^ 

respects,  to  the  pnning  euouled  on  IIm  celebrity  tliul  can  attach  to  th«  name  v 

continent  during  the  same  period.    Iba  these  partners,  arises  from  their  ha\-ing 

^pes  empkwed  in  the  lattv  have  a  p-inted  the  first  edition  of  '  LiiUdonY 

squareness,  fineneas.  and  brilliaiicy  not  Tenures,'  in  a  small  fbho.  wilhuut  daU 

in  those  of  Caxton;    the  pww  and  Ttieir  prinling-oSce  was  nearAU-ilaL' 

press-woik  an  much  Biveriar;tbe  Older  lows    church;  their    letter,    a   vuiits* 

and  symmetrv  ot  the  prest-woA  an  Gothic  one    Tlie  partnenliqi  was   of 

qualities  whifu  ^^ear  in  very  few  of  bia  very  short  contiBuaace;  for,  in  1463, 

productions.  Heaeeminot  tohurebeoi  Miichlinia's  nune  ukmea^ipean.  Sv^-. 

able  to  procure,  w  to  have  inccted,Qie  kyn  de  Worde  was  a  miiD<4y&i'  supe- 

romanletter.evenafterithadbeentoi^  nor  takiits  and  skilL    He  wee  a  native 

I>loyed  wiUi  escellmt  efibct  by  the  Co»-  ot  LoiTaine,  and  caoie  into  England 

•       .1        ,___     n  ^.  .   ..     ■      .  either  alooi;  with  Casloi^or  was  ofUx- 
worda   incited    by  hin;    he   was   cm- 

^  .  ■        ,.-  ployedasCorton'saasistaDttillbudeaUk 

has  a  bold  and  neb  eflbct,  which  renderi  UcconUnLiedinhisaffise.aslussi)coe^ 

their  perusal  leas  painful  than  that  of  sor.tillbelweentheyean  lMaM)>ll&a3; 

many  fhreigD  produpctions.  whei«  ^  when  he  removed  "Us  priiAing-office  I0 

angular  ahaipness  of  the  lettea  some-  the  si^-n  of  the  Sun,  in  the  pwsb  of  8b 

™k„.  J — ,..  ._j  ....-L.  iL.         ..    2jj  Brides,  where   he  dud  in  ISW.    Soon 

;  nis  paper  a£ler  tie  began  business  for  tunselfc 

ff  thft  thin  he   greatl]  '   "'       -   '    ■       -   • 

vellum  on  w£ich  MaS.  wen  Qien  gene-  tin^  his  ( 

rally  written ;  bis  letter  i*  a  nuxtuttf  of  into  matrices,  iind  castiiw  I 

secretaiy  and  Gothic  elw  ">i«mUff^  ter.    Uia  books  ai«  rema^e_ 

that  used  in  MSB.  at  thai  period;  bii  neatness  and  elegance.    Fourhuttlced 

leaves  are  seldom  nnmbered,  bis  wgea  and  eight    arc  known   to    have  baca 

never.    Whentheim^WsionwufiDuib-  printed  by  him.     His  edition   of  tta* 


^  is  of  an  inferimr  qiudito ;  nis  paper  a£ler  tie  h^ 
1  fine  and  good,  rcsamhui^  the  tnin  ha  greatly  i 
ellum  on  wBch  MSS.  wen  Qien  gene-    tim;  his  uwi 
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'Potychromcon'  is  deemed  uncommonly  publication  of  whaf  Breslill  callwl  'Year 

nell  executed.    Dr.  Dibdin  calk  it "  one  Boohs.'    Soon  after  Caxton's  di'alh  he 

«I  the  most   beautiful   folio  volumes  of  printed  an  edition  of  the  '  Canterbury 

that    skilful  artist;"  its  date  is  1495.  Tales,'   and  in    IS2S,  reprintei)   lliem 

SevenJ  grammarians  of  repute,  Stan*  with  a  collection  of  some  oUier  pieces  of 

bridge,  Garlandea,  Whittinton,  Holt,  and  Chaucer.    William    Jaques  \ 

,-, ..    ...._j    _.  .u            :.._,.,......_ ^  .J 

^s  passed  ir_ 

Wynkyn   de  Wonie,   who    appears    to  1503.     He  used  a  new  cut  English  let- 

h.i.'.  1^...                   -      !  education  ai  ter,    "equalling,    if  not    excelling,    in 

i<ill   ,1-    ■  uui-,  i  '  ..I'l..!    ;:>au:   of  their  beauty,  any  produced  by  modem  foun- 

ivorks.    He  prinicd  the  '  Accidence' of  dries."     In  1530,  the  first  French  and 

Stanbridg«,  "in  Csxfon's    house,    at  English  Dictionary  ('Eclaircissemensde 

Westminiter."    Thu  dale  milinown.  His  la  Langue  Fran9oise')  was  published  by 

'  Vocabuluy,'  in  )5li0.     This  DeWorde  John  Hawkins.    No  other  work   &oin 

canliuued  to  republi-l^  lill  1332.    The  'his  press  is  known. 

'  Mullomm Voculiiil.'LiNii  Kquivocorum  (in  tbi    J.nih    of  Pynson,  "Thomiis 

Interprelatio,'  l)v  (im  l.iii  Ilm,  was  printed  lii.dli.k :  u.i-  ujjjioinled  King's  I'l'inter, 

io  lj(j(i,  by  Di'  \\'ii!.lr.  iLji'l  at  least  as  h)  !,  pi.iuii.  Hit  i:arliest  thai   has  been 

late  as  1317.   He  also  printed  repeatedly  ftikiiiii.    Ho  dwAt  at  the  sign  of  Liicretia 

the  grammalical  works  of  Wtuttinton.  Uomino,  t'l eel-street.    Thomas  Gixl&By 

Holt's    '  Lac   Puerorum,    or  Milk   for  was  a  prinli;r  at  Ihe  some  time.    Thtse 

Childrea,'  was  printed  by  him   in  4to,  printers  embarked  in  the  same  coticem. 

iritbout   date.     No   impression   of  the  From  Iheir  press  come  (1533),  a   cuia- 

grammar  of  Lilye  (but  which,  in  reality,  pletc  edition  of  all  that  had  then  come  to 

was  drawn  up  by  several  persons.)  by  light  of  the  works  of  Cliaucer.     It  is  on 

De  Wonle,  or    in  Lilye's  hfetime,   bu  fine  paper,  and  the  tj'pes  and  press-work 

been  discovered.     The  first   Greek  let*  are  remarkably  nent  and  degant     This 

ters   used   in   En^and  are  found  in  a  edilionwassuperiDlciKled,andpublished, 

Grammatical  Treatise  of  Whillioton,  by  unOer  the  patronage  ot  William  Thynne. 

De  Worde,  in  1J19 :  they  are  cut  out  of  To  one  ot  this  fiuuiily — perha[)s  to  the 

wood.    We  have  gone  into  this  detailed  same  person — Caxton  hwl  been  indebted 

nention  of  those  works  chiefly  in  caller  for  the  manuscripts,  whidi  enabled  him 

to  show  the  assistance  which  the  pr«si  to  pubhsli  his  second  and  much  im- 

was  already  giving,  in  its  earliest  days,  provededttionofihe  '  Canterbury'TiUes.* 

to  elementary  education.    '  Accidencea,'  If  tAe  title  of  the  book  (already  no- 

Lucidnries,'     '  Orchards    of    Wwdl,'  (iced)purportingto  be  printed  aiOxfordi 

Prompt uaries  for  LitUe  Children,'  were  in  H68,  be  enoneoui,  as  there  is  strong 

published  in  great  numbers.  reason  to  suspect  it  to  be,  then  the  esta- 

Richard  Pynson,  a  Norman  bv  birth,  bbshmenl  of  printing  in  (his  city  mult 

wasinCaiton'soSce.  He  carried  on  his  have  been  in  urs.    The  first  known 

businessfrom  1493to  1S31.     Uisknown  lirinlm  there,  however,  were  Theoilore 

productions  are  two  hundred  and  ten.  Hood,  a  German,  and  Thomas  Hunt,  an 

Afle  styled  himself  King's  Printer ;  but  it  Enghshman ;  and  llieir  first  production 

Is  doubtful  whether  he  had  imy  patent.  Herbert  assi^  to  the  year  14S3.    It  is 

He  introduced  the  Roman  letter  into  tliis  not  known  in  what  year  printing  wu 

country.    His  types  are  clear  .m  I  ^vd  ;  introduced  into  Cambridge,    Ilcertam^ 

.but  his  press-work  is  hardl.       ,    li   lo  was  very  sliortly  after  Caston  established 

that  of  De  Worda     Most  ol  '.i<   '.  "iks  his   press  in   Westminsler.     The  type* 

be  nrinted  are  of  a  histter  chw'acter  for  of  the  earliest  known  work  which  issued 

D  those  either  of  boat  Cambridge,  itry  much  resemble 


Caxton  or  De  Worde.    The  fint  tre«>  Caxton's  largest.    The  tirst  printer  it 

tise  on  anthowtk;,  published    in   tUs  Cambridgf,  whose  name  U  known,  was 

country,  wu  pr^ited  by  Pynson,  b  1S3S,  John  8ib«rt,  who  is  supposed  to  have 

4to, '  Lkbri  4  de  utc  Supputandi.'   It  vn  been  bum  at  Lyons.   A  few  Greek  words 

written  by  Cuthbert  Tonsiall,  Bishop  at  areintcrspersedinhisvditionofLinHcre's 

London,  one  of  the  best  malhemsticisiM,  translation  of  one  of  Galen's  treatises 

as  well  as  general  scholars,  of  his  sge.  This  is  the  earliest  appearance  of  Greek 

la  N  99,  t&  first  edition  of  the' Fni^  nWa/  types. 

tonus  Puerorum'  caAe  firom  PynsoB's        In  14S0,  a  printing-press  was  esta- 

press.     He  was  a  voluminous  imntsr  irf  blished  in  the  Benedictine  Monastery  at 

early  statutes ;  sndin  his  time  b^an  the  St.  Albans,  of  whiuh  William  Wallmg- 
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ford  was  at  that  time  prior.    Wynkyn  fint  boob  of  '  CiMni*i     , 

de  Woide  infomia  us  that  the  printer  that  at  tl»  acprase  ofWid*^. 
1^'a^  "  sometime  El  ■choolmaster  r  and       The  mi     and       ipeaiiiiai  of  Beotdi 

be  probably  wns  a  monk.    Thetjpesof  printing  L___  ti,  _  a  cdUedion  otillai 

the  book.whi£h  is  a  TreatiM  on  Rhe-  "The  Porteua  of  N^ikBen,'Kdiid)nri& 

torit,  in  Latin,  BMTCTvrude.    Printing  liOS.    A  patent  had  been  g — •--■>— 

i\as  introduced  into  Yoii,  in  1S09,  by  Jame*  IV.  to  Welter  Ch" 

Hueh  Goes,  supposed  to  have  been  tt^  chant  of  thai  <atj,  and  i.  .     _. 

Eon  of  a  printa:  at  Anttvem.    Hi*  first  a  worianan.  lor  eitaUiridb^  tt'.pHt 

firoductionwasthePt'eaoItheCatfaedral  there  in  1507.    Very tim  woAa,  him- 

ufthatcity;  he  afterwarils  removed  to  ever,  «p|i<?ar  lo  lia.ie  issued  from  Ihu  or 

Beverley,  andthen  to  London.    Peterde  &om   -.my   other   Scuti^h   press   for  the 

Triers,  (irobably  a  native  of  that  city,  next  thiilj  ycar^-    In  li54,oneof  Knox'i 

printed,  in  19I4,thcfir(t  book  inSoutn-  Tbeal^:.'u■nl  Trtatisei  was  printed    at 

vark  :  it  was  ibe   'Moral  Distichs  of  Kalykmv.  or  KcImi.     Hamilton's,  Arch- 

Cato,"   with    Erasmus's   'Scholia,'    in  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Calecltism.  anij 

Latin,     JS2S.     Tavistock.     Here  vra«  Trealtef   vin   tht   '  Seven   SacrameDts.' 

an  exempt  monastery,  celebrated  for  ita  4to,  w;^s   the  first  book  printed  at  St. 

lectures  on  the  Saxon  language,  which  Andre\>s,  j.ssl'.    II  was  neaHy  a  cen- 

v^ere  discontinued  about  the  period  of  tuiy  alli-r  this,  before  Abodeen,  the  seat 

the  Reformation.    Bereral  of  ita  abbott  of  another  University,  could  boast  of  & 

ivere  learned  men ;  and  the  enoomram-  pnu:    Edward  Raban,  nho  pubUshed  a 

ment  in  literature  is  evident  by  the  e^^  poem  on  the  dcnth  of  Bishop  Forbes,  in 

blishmeDtofaprinting-preaia  fewyeara  1635,  styles  himself  "Master  Printer, — 

afler  the  introduction  of  printiw  into  theflist'in  Al^erdeen."     Ireland  was  the 

T,     ,     J     rrm..  o.._.  _..■_._!  ■  . .  .   .s        ^^..^  countTy.  eKwpt  Russia. 

,  n  the  sixteentii  century,  could 
ue  Consolatione.  in  4to:  the  prinlci'a  ecarcdy  be  reckoned  European.)  that 
-name  was  Thmnai  Rycnard,  monk  of  received thearlof priming,  'nteeariitit 
that  monaatety.  A  book,  called  the  book  known  is  the  Common  Prayer, 
'  Long  Grammar,'  was  printed  at  Tari-  minted  in  Dulilin,  1 55 1 ,  by  Humphrey 
■lock,  but  no  eoiqr  of  it  haa  been  Powell,  The  Libraiyof  Trinity  CoUege, 
found.  Ajninting-officewasfiretestk-  in  that  citv,  contains  but  one  book 
bli^hed  in  Canterbury  al>out  1525  ;  but  printed  tlu're.  es-p n  so  eariy  as  1G33. 
no  name  or  date  it  in  the  book  tup-    The  fir^i  buiil;  in  the  Irish  character. 

Sosed  to  have  been  the  first  printed  was  a  Liiur^-v,  l.^vO,  for  the  use  of  the 
lere.  Cardinal  Wolaey,  cm  his  visit  Sootcb  Ili!.-liliLiiders. 
la  da  honour  to  his  t\f6vt  ci^,  esta-  lite  advan(a)]^  v9hich  have  been  de- 
blished  or  {>atroni3ed  a  printing-offioe  rived  from  tlie  invention  of  printtag,  and 
at  Ipswich  in  lS38j  the  printer  was  ftom  the  jierseverance  And  ingcnaUy  of' 
John  jOswen,  who  removed  to  Wor-  thoaebynhomitwHsestobiidKd.  among 
cester  in  1S4S,  where  he  published  a  whomiveniayplaee\Vil)ianCa*lon.  ore 
folio  and  quarto  edition  of  the  New  vast  and  important ;  but  tiiey  are  too 
Testamtfbt.  The  art  was  introdnoed  obvious  to  i-euuire,  in  tJiia  place.  nnV 
into  Norwich  about  1970,  by  Anthony  elaborate  detnd.  The  prodnufions  of 
Solen,  oneof  themanvfmeignerafinm  menofKcnius  and  learning;  tlMreconls 
tlie  Low  Countries  who  introduced  all  of  literature  and  of  smeooai  ofwhalevi-r 
Eorts  of  woollen  manufheture*  into  that  is  uther  brlllianl  in  imagination  or  pro- 
ei'y-  found  in  lliought;  whatever  may  eitlietf 

Between  the  year  1471,  when  Caxton  adorn  or  improve  the  human  mind,— 
began  to  print,  and  the  year  1540,  the  Ihencelorih  hocnme  imperishable.  The 
English  press,  though  c<mducted  by  li^  tf  litioivled^e  cannot  aaain  be 
industrious,  and  some  of  them  learned  quenched — it  is  free,  and  open,  and  ac- 
priiiters,  produced  veiy  few  dasnca.  ceisiUe  a;  tlie  air  u-e  breathe.  The 
'  Boethius  de  Consolatione,'  in  Latin  foture  his  lory  of  the  world  may.iDdeed, 
■and  English,  three  editions  of '  JBaop,'  6  ae  enough  both  of  mise^  and  of 
'  Terence;  the  '  Buoolics'  of  Virgil  v«,i  but  it  cannot  asain  preeent  an 
<wice,  and  '  Tullys  Office*,'  were  the  mnvenal  blank,  or  be  dis 
only  classics  printed.  From  Cambridge  other  Bgc  of  utter  and  e 
no  classical  work  appeared;  and  tne  ranoe. 
University  of  Oxford  produced  only  the 
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Cbaptke  I.  was  the  eldest,  attended  the  Free  Gram- 

Birth    ami    Parentage -Academical  Tiu''^^\u^^^^r.t"11'^^^u''' 

EdueaHon   and  P^«dte-Acquire,  »*  t^e  death  of  his  father,  beinz  then 

great  Mluenee  with   the   Piritan  of  the  a«e  of  sixteen,  he  removed  h.m- 

yirtu-hhoeen  Member  for  Bridge-  *^  ♦» '1J'"»"4  ^«^' '"  *•»«  1?!!!"i'y 

Parliament    againet    CharU*   I.-  ^^Tl-^^^.^^^'^i 

^ce.atBZtol,Lyme.andTaun.  Sf„gtd''L*S^  fi £15^21 1^' 

noted  a  public  character,  in  the  sequel. 
Few  men  occupy  an  important  place  for  any  sort  of  traditionary  scandal  con- 
in  the  military  and  naval  annals  of  ceming  him  to  escape  publicity,  it  has 
England,  who  have  more  conspicuously  been  asserted  that  he  occasionally 
exhibited  the  intellectual  and  monu  amused  himself  with  stealing  swans  ;* 
Qualities  which  favourably  distinguish-  doubtless  in  the  estimation  of  those 
tne  character  of  British  seamen  than  times,  nothing  more  than  a  species  of 
Admiral  Blake.  Much  of  the  war-like  aquatic  poaclmig.  From  Alban*s  Hall, 
distinction,  to  attain  which  this  country  he,  after  a  whSe,  removed  himself  to 
has  made  such  sacrifices,  is  attributable  Wadham  College,  where  he  took  the 
to  a  combination  in  its  inhabitants  of  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  in 
active  with  passive  courage;  or  of  1 61 9,  being  then  about  twenty-oneyears 
daring  valour  and  an  ardent  spirit  of  of  age,  he  became  candidate  for  a  Fd- 
enterprise,  with  firmness,  perseverance,  lows&p  of  Merton  College.  In  this 
and  intrepid  endurance.    When,  to  these  object  of  his  ambition  he  however  failed* 

Sualifications  can  be  added,  patriotism,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Sir  Henry 
isinterestedness,  and  a  correct  notion  Savik,  then  Warden,  on  the  extraordi- 
of  the  due  boundaries  of  ol)edience  and  nary  ground  of  not  being  tall  enough, 
command,  little  more  is  wanted  to  coin-  Although  it  was  one  of  the  known 
plete  the  outUne  of  an  accomplished  foibles  of  that  eminent  scholar,  to  pay 
English  officer.  All  these  requisites  a  great  regard  to  personid  comeliness, 
were  display^,  in  an  eminent  degree,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rdi- 
by  the  individual,  a  brief  sketch  of  gious  opinions  of  the  candidate  formed 
whose  litie  will  be  attempted  in  the  fol-  we  principal  cause  of  his  r^ection ;  hb 
%>win^  pages,  who  has  always  ranked  family  and  connexions  bemg,  for  the 
high  in  the  estimation  of  his  country-  most  part,  inclined  to  P^resb^erianism, 
men,  notwithstanding  the  party  bias,  so  or  at  least  opposed  to  the  domineering 
powerfully  excited  by  the  poUtical  oc-  scheme  of  church  government,  which 
currences  of  the  period  in  which  his  lot  the  court  and  prdacy  were  then  en- 
was  cast.  deavouring  to  carry  into  practice.  How- 
Robert  Blake  was  bom  in  August,  ever  this  might  be,  his  non- attainment  of 
1699,  at  Bridgewater,  in  the  county  of  a  fellowship  probably  altered  the  entire 
Somerset.  His  father,  Humphrey  Blak%  course  of4us  future  destiny ;  for  so  lo^g 
a  respectable  merchant  ot  that  town,  a  residence  at  the  university,  and  hb 
was  a  branch  of  the  Blakes  of  Plans-  wish  to  obtain  that  kind  of  preferment, 
field,  in  the  parish  of  Spaxton,*  in  its  seem  to  indicate  hteraiy,  if  not  profes- 
vicinity ;  a  family  which  l>ore  the  sional  views,  altogether  at  variance  with 
rank  of  respectable  country  gentlemen,  his  future  career.  If  so,  Blake  is  only 
Having  amassed  a  good  fortune  by  the  one  among  a  multitude  of  distinguished 
Spanish  trade,  he  bought  an  estate  characters,  whom  the  course  of  events, 
in  the  neighl)ourhood  d[  Bridgewater,  rather  than  premeditation  or  design,  has 
where  he  settled,  and  had  a  numerous  conducted  into  that  line  of  exertion,  for 
family.  At  a  proper  age,  Robert,  who  which  their  natural  endowments  have 
more  especially  adapted  them. 

•  LtTPt,  Kof lUh  and  ForeirB,  Yol.  ii.  p.  731  Wbod'i      " ■ 
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Mr.'Blakeremuned  fttthe  uoiTenitr  taken  altogether,  be  tag  tdminUf 
until  his  iwenly-fifth  year,  during  which  adapted  to  acquire  influaiM  with  the 
period,  Bccording  to  Lord  Clarendon,  powerful  and  riww  ptxtj  to  irtnoh  he 
he  obtained  as  great  a  portion  of  iMrn-  wu  attached  both  Djr  pnneiple  and  em- 
inp,  as  any  gentleman  of  mdependent  nexion.  It  hai  alrew^  bH~  -«—--■ 
nroapects,  not  expreisly  intended  for  a  that  thii  party  waa  the  Nan 
leamed  profession,  needs  acquire.*  "rhis  or  Puritaiii,  which,  from  tha  n 
testimony  is  sufficknt  to  lUKOuntenance  the  times.  Mid  the  jntonitod  eo 
an  insinuation,  that  he  loat  the  sought  the  reigning  ftmlly  tild  Hm  adviiBi^ 
for  fellowship  by  want  of  lufficient  era-  aoon  baeame  attaint  alftowgh  tm 
dition;  but  it  at  the  same  time  pro*e«  uniTenalhr,  tincbind  with  i^lb- 
that  he  was  never  a  distinguished  itu-  ud  ibi.  ToWWanraHMtitMf  ba 
dent.  All  that  is  known  of  his  litvaiy  oddi  ded  that  it  was  mHmI  fv  4a 
performances,  is  a  copy  of  Terse*  on  the  Ho  ■  of  Stnait  to  tUm  thi  naa  «K- 
death  of  the  celebrated  antiquary  Cam-  uf  prerogative  us  its  predeceuors, 
den,  one  of  those  fruits  of  imitation  u  ist  be  allowed  by  all,  exi-ept  the 
ralberthanof  native  impulse,  or  genius,  si  prejudiced  of  il«  partisans,  that 
which  may  sometimea  be  admired  ai  arbitrary  system  which  it  adopted, 
college  exereises,  Imt  leldom  as  ai^  •  carried  most  unwisely  into  practice, 
thing  more.  8uch,unfbrtunatelT,  owing  ]  isled,  in  common  with  a  gna)  ^or- 
to  Ihe  very  mature  age  to  whien  he  ar-  ta  4  Ihe  nation,  at  the  measTires  of 
rived  before  be  became  distinguished,  is  1  uourl.  and  still  more  annnred  by 
all  (hat  it  has  been  found  posuble  to  I  severe  and  intolerant  procerdinss  of 
eollect  concanioK  the  eariy  lifb  of  Ad-  Uiud.  then  Bishop  of  Umh  and  Wdfs. 
mu-al  Blake.  This  is  too  common  a  the  diocese  in  which  h«  lived.  Mr.  BlaVe 
drcumstanoe  in  biogr^y,  to  be  the  was  themoreconBrmedinlhe  ttlipoos 
nibject  of  particular  i^Kt;  but  it  is  and  political  opinion*,  which  equally 
still  to  be  lamented,  as  a  itudjrof  well  agreed  with  his  own  natural  wiooi- 
authenticated  accounts  of  the  youthful  nea;.  and  the  prevalent  bias  of  Ibemhs' 
predispositions  of  eminent  men,  is  both  Inlhntsof  his  native  place.  Bxpreanng 
protitable  and  amusing.  In  Uie  great  Ut  senlimenls  Ireely,  and  without  con- 
variety  and  complexity  of  human  cha-  oealment,  lie  ^odually  ncquiml  that 
racter,  it  may  not  be  always  saft  to  istliience  witti  hu  pally,  which  his  ta- 
depend  upon  like  results  from  similar  lent?  and  gcnerj!  reipcctabilily  were  so 
appearances  ;  but  in  social  and  inld-  well  ccJtulaltJ  lo  command ;  so  tbat  ia 
lecUial,  as  well  as  in  physical  know-  IS40  Iw  was  chosen  Member  of  Par^ 
ledge,  cool  and  patient  observation  will  liaanrit  for  Rrid^ewater.  This  p&rlia- 
gradually  account  for  much  apparent  di.  ment  was,  however,  «o  soon  dttsofved, 
versity.  Theutility too,asrmrds«]u-  thai  hu  had  no  opportunity  of  dutin- 
cation,  is  undeniable;  an  eat^  discern-  gi  ins;  himself  luapoUticun;  and  for 
mentof\heindicBtionsoffuturemodeaol  t  exi,  which  wax  the  mvmorabli^  | 
thinking  and  acting,  and  a  closeattention  Lvir^  Parliumenl,  he  loit  his  drclion. 
to  the  formation  of  habiis,  being  among  When  in  lC4y,lhedilfbp«io*s  between 
themostusefulqualificalionswithwhieh  the  Kini;  nnfl  Hie  Parliament  broke  oat 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  into  ndiiiiJ  hostihtiei.  Blake,  in  cuot- 
ofyouth,  whetherasparentsorteacbers,  mmi  \Mth  nuny  of  Ibsmost  active  and  i 
can  be  endowed.  enert-cdt  min'of  Ihe  period,    imma- 

On    quitting     the    university,    Mr.  dial  ilv  embntci'd  Ihe  party  of  the  latter, 

Blake  took  up  his  residence  at  Brid^  and  r:u\ed  n  truop  of  diigoous,  vrhieh     ' 

water,  where  he  soon  became  distm-  he  pcdrauiiallv  Louinuiided  as  captain.     , 

giiislied  for  Roundness  of  understaoding.  He  w  us  at  lliis  lime  in  his  forlv-Mcond 

gravity  of  deportment,  and  plain  sin-  yeai',  havint;  atlaintd  the  meridian  rf 

eerily  of  temper  j   all  bespeaking  the  life,  1  .ffre  he  tonimenced  thoMwarlikf 

strength  and  sobdity  of  character  which  pur-uil-  in  whiitihe  so  rauidly  aoqnircd 

he  afterwards  displayed.    It  is,  at  the  ad   iiri-m:,hed    niuue.    Thi>  cnvun^ 

same  lime,  recorded  that  a  humorous  st      ■,  while  remarkable  in  itaclf,  lendi 

bluntneasof  expression  rendered  him  a  in  j    me  dei^ree  to  detract  from  the  iih 
very  entertaining  and  agreeable  com-  v.  1     .  .i'  apit«c«>rbio< 

panion,  notwijhatanding  the  parent  ^mj-.v.    i.  is  ■■  ■  «i»h  for  soma 

Lslerity  of  his  manners;t  and  that,  satiHl        t  t  the  firrf  fort* 

hu»e  vuoduGt 
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but'onhftppily,  except  »  few  scattered  dered  to  he,  on  military  principles,  irre- 

notices  by  Lord   Clarendon,   Anlhony  pular;    but  it  should  be  remembered. 

Wood,  and  Dr.  Bates,  very  lillle  is  re-  that  one  of  the  charges  B^insl  Colonel 

corded  conceminit  Biake  before  he  was  Fiennes,  on  his  tnal  before  a  council  of 

called  intoactivity'by  the  civil  war.  The  war  at  St.  Alban's,  for  his  conduct  at  the 

npidity  with  wliich  he  then  acquired  siege  of  Bristol,  was,  that  he  left  Captain 

eminence  fts  a  warrior,  iMth  by  sea  and  Blake  in  the  fort,  when  he  marched  out 

)Mid,  win  give  a  very  different  com-  of  that  city,  without  giving  him  any  no- 

pleidon  to  what  will  fiimow,  his  own  his-  lice  of  the  surrender,  or  any  nturant  to 

tory,  from  the  period  in  question,  being  delivft  up  his  chars^,  to  the  jfreat  daniier 

identified  with  that  of  his  country.    He  of  the  Uves  of  Captain  Blake  and  his 

tanaa,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  conspicu-  men.* 

ous  etmmples  which  modem  times  have  Blake  subsequently  served  in  Somer- 
praduced,  of  a  man  steppSne  from  pri-  aelshire  as  Lieutenant- Colonel  of  the 
vate  life  into  command,  and  becoming  regiment  of  foot  of  Colonel  Popham, 
«lrao*t  at  once  a  dislinKuisbed  leader,  then  in  garrison  at  Lyme,  of  which  town 
In  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  it  the  latter  officer  was  parliamentary  go- 
was  more  common,  although  probably  venior.  Here  he  acted  with  so  much 
when  duly  considered  less  extraordinary,  activity  and  Hbihty,  when  the  place  was 
as  the  institutions  of  both  the  Greeks  and  besi^d  by  Prince  Maurice  and  Lord 
Romans,  in  many  respects,  made  every  Goridc.  that  Popham  left  its  defence  en- 
man  a  soldier.  Such  was  not  the  caae  tirely  to  his  management ;  and  he  so 
in  l^ns^land  during  the  age  of  Blake ;  al-  effectually  exerted  himself,  that  the 
though  the  facility  with  which  many  of  KoyalislK,  alter  beingbaffled  in  re|«ated 
the  energetic  spirits  of  the  day  pasMd  attempts  at  storming,  and  losing  a  ^eat 
from  civil  life  into  active  military  com-  number  of  men  by  tlie  vii;orous  sallies  of 
manil,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  temper  tlie  betieged,  gave  Up  the  attempt  and 
and  construction  of  British  society  were  departed. + 

not  uufavoTirable  to  the  tnmaition.  Or  His  next  service  was  of  greal  import- 
rather,  ought  we  not,  as  in  a  more  recent  ance:  Popham's  regiment  having  been 
penod  of  revolutionary  history,  to  attri-  raised  in  Somersetshire,  tliroiighoul 
bute  the  almost  spontaneous  appeanutce  which  county  Blake  was  exceedingly  j>o- 
oftheability.tothestrengtli  of  the  excite-  pular,  lie  was  known  and  much  beloved 
ment:  and  is  it  not  upon  the  whole  con-  by  all  the  soldiers  who  served  under 
■oUlory  to  reflect,  that  when  the  Muls  of  him.  This  atlnchment  was  not  only 
men  are  moved,  and  Ihiir  actions  die-  highly  serviceiible  to  him  in  the  field, 
tated  by  principles,  their  energies  are  but  procured  him  the  best  ioteUicencs 
belter  seconded  by  their  uiuii'ist  nndings  ?  of  the  stale  of  tilings  an>und,  throiizh  the 
"   ■   'j  return  to  thf   liiiTnlive:   the  medium  of  the  friends  and 


first  opportunity  Mr.  BUikt  aciimred  of  his  men.  all  over  the  county.  By  these 
dislim^uishinghimselfw.i^  111  Iii43,  when  means  he  acquired  intelligence  whicli 
he  served  at  Bristol  umliT  t^olond  enaWwl  him,  m  conjumrtion  wiih  8it 
Piennes,  who  intrusted  Iihti  iMih  ihe  dc-  Robert  Pye,  to  surprise  Taunton,  wh-'re 
fence  of  a  small  fort  on  1 1  ic  liius."  ^Vhen  they  found  six  cannon  and  a  conaider- 
the  governor  agr4<ed  to  '^turender  thut  Able  quantity  of  ammunition.  In  Ifi'i't, 
important  city  to  Princi'  l-lnjiert.  oo  the  the  Parhament  app«nled  him  governor 
26ih  July,  Blake  refiiseil  I,.  a>t'  up  his  of  this  town,  one  of  llie  most  inijwrtani 
post,  and  continued  In  t.rL-  npun  the  in  the  west  of  Enclund,  being  Ihen  the 
Royalists.  At  this  the  pnncewas  highly  only  garrison  in  the  parlinm'rntary  in- 
exasperated,  and  declared,  that  when  he  lerest  in  thai  part  of  llie  country.!  The 
took  the  place  he  would  hang  him.  Some  works  ereclcd  in  defence  of  Taunton 
friends,  however,  interfered,  and  pleaded  "«"^  ^^  from  strong,  and  the  gar- 
his  inexperience  in  the  usages  of  war;  rsson  hj  no  means  mimerons;  yet  by 
and,  at  the  same  time,  urged  Blake  to  maintaining  a  strict  discipiine.  and  by 
refrain  from  an  entirely  useless  resist-  Ireabng  the  inhabilsnts  with  consiilera- 
ance,  to  which  advice,  although  with  l<<'n  aYid  humanity,  he  managed,  with 
great  difficulty,  he  was  finallv  induced  to  "'^'T  li"le  assislince  from  sup|)lies.  to 
accede.*  The  conduct  of  il»ke  in  this  retuin  the  place,  althougji  repealedly  lie- 
reipect.  to  indicative  of  the  spirit  ainid  ^iescd  and  blacked  up  by  the  King'a 
tenacity  of  the  man,  ha*  been  ccnui- ■ 
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forces.  He  htd  Dot,  indeed,  beoi  ktng 
there  bef(n«  the  Eul  of  Eseex,  com- 
manding for  the  FKrUuneot,  wu  obliged 
to  capitulate  in  Cornwall,  and  to  ■ut' 
render  his  armv  to  ttie  King,  an  event 
which  waa  followed  by  an  onrewiiitfld 
scouring  uf  the  westem  countiei  Iqr  the 
Hoyalists.  Of  these  troc^  3000  ven- 
tured to  approach  Taunton ;  on  which 
Blake  sent  out  a  puty  from  Un  town, 
who  defeated  them  mth  gnat  lUaghla^, 
and  took  several  officers  of  not«  pri- 
soners.  He  also  cleared  all  the  nMds 
around  his  post  from  the  aimed  intw 
ruption  of  a  number  of  cavalier  countty 
eentlemea  of  the  vicini^,  who  frequently 
behaved  with  great  Ibrodty  to  tbraepM- 
sengers  Ihat  were  supposed  to  be  ad* 
veise  to  the  royal  canse.* 

Annoyed  by  this  activity.  Lord  GOfing 
came  into  the  nei^boiirtiood  of  Taoutoo 
with  a  body  of  Hqyaliita,  amountii^  to 
10,000  men ;  and  pressed  the  works  so 
closely,  that  he  madeabreacb  in  the  line 
of  defence,  and  to<A  actual  poseessioo  of 
a  part  of  the  town.  Blue  however, 
still  contrived  to  retain  the  castle  and  the 
remainder  of  the  town,  although  in  the 
greatest  distress  both  for  ammunition 
and  provisions  Aware  of  this  (act,  the 
besi^rs  suinmoned  him  to  lurrrader, 
the  message  being  conveyed  to  him  by 
Colonel  Windham,  governor  of  Bridge* 
water,  for  the  King,  who  happoied  tote 
at  that  time  with  the  royal  army.  Tbe 
first  summons  demanded  instant  surren- 
der, on  pain  of  fire  and  sword;  which 
being  treated  with  disr^;acd,  V^ndhuo, 
who  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
Blake,  mildly  endeavoured  to  Mrnudn 
him  to  spare  an  unnecessary  i 
Christian  blood.  To  tli 
mands  Blake  at  length  i 
ing  characteristic  rejjy  :— 

"  These  are  to  let  you  know,  that  as 
we  neither  fear  your  menocee  nor  accept 
your  proffers,  so  we  wi^  you  for  the 
time  to  come  to  desist  from  all  overture* 
ofthe  like  nature  to  us,  who  are  resolved, 
to  the  lait  drop  of  our  blood,  to  maintain 
the  quarrel  we  have  undertaken;  and 
doubt  not  tliat  the  same  God  who  has 
hitherto  protected  us.  will  ere  low  Uess 
us  with  an  issue  answerable  to  the  jus- 
tice of  our  cause.  However,  to  him 
alone,  we  shall  stand  or  faU.~t 

Soon  after  the  desp^oh  of  this  letter, 

•  Sir  Fnicii  DsddlHlM  ■»«■>»  difiu.  n. 
«l.iin«l."Wto.niJio.llir,.rtetr  -ForOailuil 
•". «"V«I."  t«  nplMd:  oliuL  ■Mwnbriic  4«Hd 
•  dMUtmOon  fcir  Us  PuUMMt,  8i(  Pruea  ikot 
fc.=  d.«l  ™»  tta  .p(rt.-l<»«««pKi»«W*iw«i. 

f  Li'M  tnsluk  aad  Pmrtfi,  nC  ii.  p.  «1,  Bl.  *^ 


ft  body  of  1  tooft  bnk* 

through  1      uw  M.  and  anp- 

jd  1  uwn —'...,.  xis  and  amir 
new  nei.  1iKmaiD«nayaftfaeFM» 
b  rauld  not  howersr  nwre  w  i»- 
j  io  the  relief  of  Tamdoa  u  Ibm 
auuation  of  the  gwttor  aad  g^amm 
reqmied,  owing  u  flie  time  aMMmj 
for  the  re-offiocring  it  nndar.te  tmooa 
sdf'<leinin9  Mdinanee.*  Sitan,  Ihm- 
tbre,  effieebve  soeeoir  anired,  thm  be- 
siegers  had  destroyed  the  ■abvlM  ud 
hatft  I  town,  and  Blake  ooold  with  fi(- 
flcully  mmnlii^i  .-m-i,  ih:.-  casUt.  At 
length  Major  Ci*ni.-rai  Skippon  was  di- 
rected to  Join  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and 
inarch  to  the  aid  of  Blake  nilh  S.oua 
men.  and  a  train  of  artillery,  md  money 
and  provisions  were  sent  ftfl«  tliem. 

In  I  lie  mtan  lime,  fully  acquainted 

with  t  \s  great  distress  of  the  gwrison, 

the  1    liegcrs  sent  another  summons  to 

Blake  lO  surrender,  lo  which  he  briefly 

replied,  tliat  he  would  eat  his  boots  first 

He  Uien  calmly  proceeded  to  banicaile 

tlie  part  of  the  town  nliich    be  slill 

ined  with  all  sorts  of  lumlter;    and 

lie  the  Royalists  pay  dearly  fur  every 

of  ground  that  tliey  acquired.    At 

Lord  Goring  and  Prince   Rupert 

I         called  away,  with  part  of  the  b»- 

(urce,  to  the   kinj^s  relief  at 

,. '-' ;  but  the  approaching  armv  of 

'    omas  Fairfax  and  General  SKi[>> 

El  ing  diverted  to  the  same  scent  of 

u      J  ies,   a  strong   detachment   unly, 
the  commaiid  of  the  Colonels 
1  atid  Greaves.  couLl  be  spored 
lor  ."■=  relief  of  Taunton.    This  fierce, 
however,  proved  sufficient  for  the  ser- 
vice; andon  the  11th  ofMaylCl5,  the  . 
Kovil  jls  were  obliged  to  roiM  llie  siege 
at       I  ley  hful  lost  lUUO  men,  and  luttt 
avvaj  iVfelve  waggon  loads  of  wounded. 
Fur  this  spirited  ttefewe.  the  partiameat  j 
voted  a  letter  of  thanks  to   Colonel  i 
niake,  with  a  donation  of  500{.,  and  \ 
2iitHlL  to  be  distributed  among  the  sKt'  a 
rison.    A  general  cullectioa  was,  oled.l 
nmde  to  restore  the  houses  destroj'ed'  I 
during  the  siege. 

The  ])os£essiDn  of  Taunton  by  t 
Parliamentarians,  proved  so  iigurioue.  i 
to  the  royal  cause,  that  another  atteitn^  J 
^vaa  on  after  made  to  take  it,  by  lAl  ■ 
umtcu  I'orces  of  Lord  Goring,  Sir  Kiduo^  ■ 

*  Anut  pmultlin  >)n 
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OreenTille,  and  Colonel  Berkely.    They  plaee  in  April  1G4S,  irtten  he  returned 

tufi^red  much  from  the  spirited  sUhea  in  triumph  to  Taunton,  &nd  to  the  en- 

of  the  beaiegtd,  under  the  command  of  joyment  of  a  considerable  interval  of 

Colonel  Weldon  ;  and  when  the  laKer,  repose. 

on  one  occasion,  was  nearly  surrounded  It  has  already  been  seen  how  prompt- 
ly the  enemy,  Blake  maxehed  out  to  his  ]y  Colonel  Blake  espoused  the  side  of 
relief  at  the  nead  of  two  troops  of  horse,  tne  parliament,  in  a  contest  rendered 
and  chareed  the  cavaliers  so  fiercely,  equally  inevitable  by  the  prepress  of 
that  Weldon  waa  enabled  to  gain  the  opinion  among  the  people,  and  by  the 
town,  into  which  Blake  and  his  party  too  natural  blindness  of  authority  to  the 
Ibllowed  in  good  order.  On  learning  necessity  of  yieMing,  more  or  less,  to  a 
(he  renewed  attempt  upon  Taunton,  the  decided  change  in  national  sentiment. 
cilyofLoadonvoluntarilygranted4000J.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of 
to  raise  and  equip  1000  horse,  to  be  the  practice  of  tneir  predecessors,  the 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  governor,  religion  and  government  of  James  I. 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  and  Charles  I.,  no  matter  whether 
Massey;  and  the  committee  of  Kent  adoptedorinherited,  were  essentially  in- 
siippliedtnotroopsof  dragoons,  and  two  tolerant  and  arbitrary.  What  iaequallv 
compaiues  of  infantry,  for  the  same  ser-  undeniable,  principles  in  respect  to  botn 
vice.  Thedistressoflhegarrison, during  were  osteotaliously  promulgated,  at  B 
these  preparat  ions,  was  very  great ;  but  period  not  only  when  the  common  sense 
although  Blake  could  acquire  no  precise  of  mankind  bc^nverv  generally  torevolt 
inlormatioD  when  succour  might  be  ex-  at  them,  but  when  tte  rising  power  of 
pected,  he  resolutely  held  out,  and  con-  the  ptoputar  bianch  of  the  constitution, 
tinueil  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  great  and  the  diversity  of  religious  opinion, 
ett'ect,  until  the  junction  of  the  parlia-  rendered  their  estabUihment  as  imprao- 
nienlary  forces,  under  General  Massey  ticable  as  unpalatable.  This  weatcneM 
and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  once  more  necessarily  threw  all  the  strong  and 
obliged  Lord  Goring  to  raise  the  sim."  sturdy  spirits,  most  onposed  to  indefinite 
It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  at  prerogative  and  ecclesiastical  intoler- 
some  length  on  this  obstinate  defence  of  ance,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  re- 
Taunton,  for  two  reasons  :  in  the  first  publicanism.  But  it  was  not  monarchy 
place,  to  show  the  rapid  developement  and  episcopacy  simphr,  aa  such,  that 
of  BUke's  talents  aa  a  commander;  and  the  more  disinterested  and  well  prin- 
in  the  second,  because  tlus  protracted  ci^ed  of  these  opposed  in  the  firit 
occupation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  instance;  but  monarchy  and  episcopacy 
king's  troops,  materially  tended  to  huten  as  denned  by  the  court  and  high  church 
the  final  defeat  of  the  royal  cause.  It  parly.*  The  mischievous  doctrines  of 
was  the  known  distress  of  Blake  in  ^Rssiveobe<lienceanddivineright,»hich 
Taunlon,  and  a  supposition  that,  if  will  always  prove  snares  and  pitfalls  to 
pressed,  he  must  surrender  in  a  few  sovereicns, whoaremisguidedenoughto 
days,  that  induced  the  king  to  divide  hia  govern  a^  if  they  believed  in  them,  were 
forces,  and  thereby  huten  the  decisive  every  day  maintained,  not  merely  aa  fa- 
battle  of  Naseby,  which  Fairfax  would  \ourable.  but  essential  to  the  English 
not  have  risked,  had  the  royal  army  conititution.  Thehisloryoflhecounlry, 
remained  entire.  At  the  same  time,  the  since  that  period,  has  happily  proved, 
large  body  of  troops  despatched  on  this  (hat  a  crown  requires  the  di^usion  of 
service,  not  only  completely  failed  to  no  such  print-iples  for  its  due  support, 
accomplish  its  object,  but,  in  the  sequd.  Grant,  indeed,  as  was  then  demanded,  a 
was  routed  and  dispersed  altogether,  clispeusing  power  or  privilege  of  sus- 
H  seldom  happens  that  a  single,  and  pending  the  authority  of  the  law,  the 
apparently  a  mere  subordinate  military  right  to  raise  taxes  without  the  consent 
exertion,  leada  to  consequences  so  im-  of  parliamen),  and  the  liberty  to  prose- 
porlant.t  cule  for  difference  of  religious  opinions. 
After  refreshing  and  recruiting  hit  andclaim,  atthe  sametime.passivcobe- 
garrison,  Blake  marched  with  aputyof  diencu  from  the  people.andwhnt  but  arbi- 
his  men,  and  captured  Dunster  Caatle,  trary  i^vemment  tan  ensue  ?  The  obsU- 

held   by  the  Luttrell  family  (or    the  — — — — -,   /— — — -7- 

cro«'n.    This  event,  which  waa  one  of  ^^^'^^t,T«Z^' ^'l^^r.^^^ 

the  last  transactions  of  the  war,  took  <|iimkh(  «iit«i>  "  •"" '"  ■""'^"V*  "^  "i^ 

•~L>e.  Enili.)!  Miiil~F«*>n,  TaL  U.  p.  Bl  61~lg«<J,  u.mllj  Un«w.  atnittMBf,  «!<»  'gufM 

t  RMai>«&->  iGM.  Om  nL  vi.  p.  Hi  <o'. 


B,    .pWt   «C    tlw 
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iiatecWimiofttuade«oriptioD.onthe{Mrt  ««U,  that.wiMn 

of  Charles  I.  and  hU  idnien,  ihoukl  wu  deteciniiw^  ■ 

ftlways  b«  borne  in  mind,  in  judging  of  fbroeit  ondeT 

the  conduct  and  motiTei  of  men  to  ud-  udttoeonoMltlwaMn^tliBiHarvu 

deniably  diiinterested  and  honourable  ■aooanpanied  wHh  k  pufiuMMtny  ga«t 

frs  Bltike :  for  it  mai  not  impnung  Ibat  plintMit.  and  ft  iammn  of  Htl    lUi 

individuals  of  that  dasa,  who  eontoi'  uanionhxTCrr  flung  «uviiaan»  Mt 

enliouslvmwntainedthflreligiou>t«iieta  <rf  the  SeM,  hm  wmpiaapw    *  ttl 

so  und^sguisedly  aaiailed,  ■hould  paai  whok  of  hii  oondiMt ;  ud  ttfaiaitkf 

over  limited  monarchy,  in  their  theon-  bngfatat  put  of  Ua  brilHaBt  alwawtiy 

tical  march  to  political  liberty.    It  may  that  in  ell  parleyi  and  DMntktiMs  «Ml 

besaidlh>t  these  obwrvatbni  will  only  the  rtn  mliiti,  and  caMciaDtr  kite  Imb 

apply  to  the  first  part  of  the  reign  w  ment  ol  the  TanquUmd,  hB«M  tamHff 

Charles  I. :  it  may  tie  so,  to  a  oertain  bly  f«  ling  and  oonwlenlab    nil  b** 

decree ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  fwcoily,  nuuM  iJispoaitiaB,  added  to  ttw  kot  Ihit 

when  restored,  too  powerfiiUy  juitifiM  the  whole  of  his  caner  WW  ntNr  that  trf 

the  di'itrust   always  entertained  of   it  an  oven  hi                                                :''r 
by  those  who  were  convinced  that  it 
would  never  wiUiiu^  govern  under  the 
restrunt  of  a  weltrcguUted  eoiutitu- 


tional  system,  or  nncerely  give  nn  the    tai 
dank^prou^  pretension*  wbicb  iteflau  f—      "-- 


I  alone  terminated. 


rativelv  a  lavourjle,  e\«ii  wi'lilhe 

Is.    No  man  on  the  parliamen- 

._._,     Je  ha«  been  treated  so  tenderly  by 

the  numerous  vindicalors  of  Ch»ries  I., 

ts  Blftlie  ;  owini!  partly,  no  doubt.  t« 


convictions,  i 

alluded  to,  that  BUke  choae  faie  pai^ 


e  cotmliy ;  but 
.     .  in  degtef,  to  the  &mk  and 

on  the  commencement  of  the  diaartroui  !  cbaracler  of  the  man. 

conflict;  and  it  is  thovfora  highly  uui  althmuih  personally  avene  to  the 
to  Ills  credit  and  conniteoey,  that  ha  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  ifing, 
took  no  shore  in  tnj  of  the  meuuree  havi  li^rungly  imliibed  republican  srn- 
1,  Blake  had  no  obJeclioD  lo  the 
I  iiionorkinglyi^vem[iient,ii.ndther«- 
lure  after  the  unfortunate  man>n:h'i 
execution,  be  quickly  feU  in  with  the 
oC  the  prevailing  party ;  and  neri 


which  gradually  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  a  contest  for  civil  and  reli^ 
ous  liberty,  into  a  struggle  for  persooal 
interest  and  am^liou*  aggranduement. 

Thus,  for  some  time  aftco'  the  relief  of      ._    _ _    „  ^.___,  .... 

Taunton,  be  took  little  part  in  public    to  Cromwell.'^aDd  possibly  Irel on,  wu 


business,   disliking  the  prooeedingi  of 

the  Independents  and  the  army ;  and  miu 

the  expulsionof  thePresbyteiiana.  Nnr,  we; 

lhoui!h    inclined    to  a  commonweallt^  alUn 

didheapprovebf  the  trial  of  Charlet  L,  his  ^ 


Ted  to  be  one  of  the  mott  abll 

Bcient  officers  of   the  Gommon* 

Unlike    tl>e    foroKr    Uader. 

'h  doubtless  anxious  for  gloiy, 

no  other  way 


the  execution  of  whom  be  deemed  ba^    nccled  with  views  of  »eif  ag^randi 


barous  and  illegal  He  even  went  so  fu 
as  to  assert  "that  be  would  as  freely 
venture  his  Ufe  to  save  the  king,  as  he 
had  done  to  serve  the  Parliament.*  But, 
however  much  opposed  to  the  arbitrair 
and  vindictive  meuurea  against  the  lib 


:  and  he  seems  to  have  aspired 
er  to  be  useful  to  his  country, 
the  sphere  of  his  acknowledged 
II  s,  than  lo  sway  either  as  a  le^^i^ 
r  ur  politician.  It  has  been  allege^ 
...  most  probably  vtiJh  justice,  thai  hi 
of  the  king,  Blake  seem*  entirely  to  formally  adopted  the  principle,  cDnuaOB 
have  iciven  up  all  hopes  of  agr«uneid  lo  ei-al  ot  the  most  virtuous  ptiblii 
with  Charles,  after  his  rehual  to  acoept    <  ters  ot  Greece  and  Ronw,  that  S 

the  terms  proposed  to  him  while  with  >  «  duty  to  serve  his  country  undor 
the  Scottish  tumy.  He  had  thersfbra  lum  .imstances  ;  and  he  seems  to  hav* 
joined  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  a  satisucd  himself  in  the  various  chaaM 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  times,  by  adhering 
never  again  to  address  the  king;  but  d(«med  its  true  mtercsts. 
he  was  invariably  averse  to  any  ttronger 
measure  than  tus  deposition.  His  <fif. 
approtiation  of  harsher  proeeedinn  in-> 
deed,  was  so  well  understood  by  Cram- 


'Urt,.b^bk-df»dt*,nlB.f.tl 
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___  _, ooetf 

unavoidable  results  of  this  hue  rf 

tl      u  I  nourable  laM^ 

Uv  to  the  iBOiM  ' 

sesof  olhena 

exertion*  of 

icir«    to  the 
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advKoeemevA  of  Cromwell.  He  wu  not,  manship  retiuired  in  the  mtnoeuvre*, 
however,  «uch  a  man  an  that  wily  polt-  on  which  they  entirely  depend,  the  con- 
tician  mshed  to  have  in  his  councils,  duct  of  a.  sea  en^aj^ment,  by  a  lands- 
and  it  is  thererore  conjectured,  that  his  man,  would,  naturally  enough,  at  this 
destination,  which  was  from  this  time  time  be  condemned  as  a  very  haiardoua 
exeluiively  to  the  sea  lervice,  originated  experiment.  There  was  noming,  there- 
in Cromwell's  anxiety  to  employ  him  fore,  remarkable  in  the  appointment  of 
where  his  talents  would  at  once  be  an  officer  of  the  talents  and  enei^  of 
eflkient  for  the  country,  and  powerless  Blake  to  the  .sea  service :  the  genuine 
for  the  acquirement  of  any  influence  ^ound  of  surprise  is,  that  he  at  once 
that  might  be  directed  against  himself,  became  the  most  able  and  successful 
Whether  this  supposition  be  justly  naval  commander  of  his  day ;  but, 
fbunded  or  oot,  the  well-judged  appro-  promptness,  decision,  intrepidity,  and 
priatioa  of  Blaiie  to  the  navy,  led  to  enterprise,  must  at  all  limes,  form  the 
eonsequenoe*  of  no  small  moment  in  chief  ingredients  of  naval  as  well  as  of 
the  naval  history  of  Great  Britain.  military  heroism. 

On    the  lath  February,    1649,  the 

Colonels  Blake,   Deane,  and  Popham 

Chapter  11.  viere  appointed  commissioners  ot   the 

Vnirm  of  Military  <mdNm>alCommmd  T*"!-  and  Blake  himself  wasnominated 

-BiiA«,    De^e,    and  Popham  op-  '»  '^e  command  of  a  squadron,   and 

pmntfd  Commitrioneri of  the  Natm  \':               ,  i, '  '  '    '    "■         "'     '"""''^ 

under   Prince  RupJt-TranfocHont  ''^^'V  ^^""  '   "jfi'  I"",'   °f.  !""*  ^*1 

in  the  Tofpa-tvQioith  Portugal  ~  "^ush   had   adhered  to   the   l""?.   »^ 

Proceeding,  at   Carthagma  and  Ma-  ^f,'""'*  ."'I  ™<l<^avouring  to  as.ist  th« 

laga-DfJeat     of     PHnce     Rupert  Marquis  of  Onjiond.  then  manns  f«r 

-Rn^.^    an      FYance-Bl^;  ^^?f^^  l^' }" ^'t'^\     Blake  am vrf 

TrealintntofaFi-ench  Captain-Ser.  l*'""  hi^  ^' «»  K'"s»l^  "•"•«  fo"'"?- 

vice^  againit  the  ImUm  of  SmUy  otmI  "'g  ^""6,  "here  the  two  princes  lay  m 

Dutch~Fir,t  l£fu;4'^enl  with  K«  ^"»«'  «»  P'??-"'"^'  P^P^"""  ^^*^^ 

T,^p~Expedit7^to  ths  North.  "?«  I^'"*'"'  """l.  ^'ori*'"'"""'.    and    8ir 

'^         ^  George  .\yscue  m  the  Bay  of  Dubhn ; 

Fob  nearls    n  i-iiU'i  .mi  :\  hitlf,  the  by  which  several  squadrons,  the  Parlia- 

naval  servLcciii  i^iml  liiii.iiii  has  been  ment    became  completely    masters  of 

renderedsuslridly  nautiual,  that  Iheap-  Itie  sea.     Such  wai   Ihe  popularity  of 

poinlment  of  a  soldier,  nearly  fitly  ye^  Blake,  whom    henceforward  we    shall 

of  age,  to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  will  be  call   Admiral,'    that  Ihe  crews  of   the 

deemed  extraordinary  by  those  who  are  ships  of  Prince  Rupert  deserted  to  him 

unacquuDted  with  the  pro^Tess  of  our  daily,  which  induced  the  prince  to  exa. 

maritime   power   towanls    its    present  cute  ten  seamen  whom   he  detected  in 

superiority.     In  the  reign  ot  Elizabeth,  the  allempl.     Blake  kept  the  royal  shipi 

such  were   the    circumstances   of    the  blockaded  until  the  following  October, 

period,  that  men  of  gt«at  maritime  ex-  when  despairing   of   relief  by  sea,  and 

pericnce  were    necessarily  colled  into  Cromwell  being  about  to  capture  tlie 

naval  service ;   as  for  instance,  Havr-  town    by    land,  Kupert    and  Maurice 

kins,  Drake,   Frobisher,    and  others;  resolved  to  force  their  way  through  the 

none  of   whom    had    heen    originally  blockading  squadron,  which,  with  Ihe 

officers  of  the  navy  in  the  present  sense  Joss  of  lluee  si^ps,  sunk  by  Blake,  they 

of  the  teno.     In  tlie  same  manner,  the  effected,  and  steered  for  Lisbon,     Here 

conduct  ol  Ihe  fleet  was  often  given  to  they  were  kindly  received,  and  sheltered 

any  nobleman,  or  officer  possessed  of  by  ihe  King  of  Portugal ;   a  duly  of 

general  abilities  far  command ;  and  this  huspilality  scarcely  to  b«  evaded  by  a 

continued  to  be  the  case  until  towards  monarch  who  had  been  in  strict  alliance 

the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles   II.  with  rharle'f  I. 

During    the    Commonwealth,    indeed,  ]t.^W  v>i"-tlv  MImvBii  Ih"  tim  princes 

nearly  all  the  most  distinguished  naval     _       _ 

commanders  had  previously  served  in  •  a,  »  .Minimirir  c»ii« u.."..  »  a-**-^ 

thearmy;  althoughfromtheeomparaiive  |»  '''.•"r'*',;|;^i^""J,^\iJ",,'St,™»K 

perfection  to  which  naval  tactics  have    ,^"  jIJ^. 'illTAX  « ■   "  '" 

■ince  been  brought,  and  from  the  »ea-  i<i»i»ii  — ■  "— — ' 
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exiTemeJy  embuTUHd  the  Fortu- 
guese  Cabinet ;  u  policy  exteted  a 
compliance,  while  honour  and  hoapilality 
dictated  a  refiual.  The  Utter  in  thii  ia- 
stsnce  prerailed  ;  and  a*  the  Forlugueie 
had  reason,  teota  the  spirit  and  prompti- 
fude  of  Parliament,  to  anticipate  loi' 
mediate  war,  a  iquadron  of  thirteen 
Porlkigiiese  shipi  was  rapidlv  equipped 
by  them  to  jom  that  of  Prrnee  Ru- 
pert and  to  attadE  the  Engliih,  any- 
where between  the  two  cape*  of 
Finisterre  and  8t  Vincent,  that  it  might 
appear  the  Kinjg  of  Portugal  aou^ 
onlv  to  secure  his  own  coaiti. 

Aware  of  the  above  junction,  Blake 
and  hiii  squadron  sailed  away ;  toon 
after  whim  he  was  jtuned  tnr  anottur 
under  Popham,  when  (in  October,  1690) 
they  ft'll  in  with  a  Portuguese  fleet  of 
inenty-three  sail,  richly  laden  and  bound 
from  BiazU  for  Lisbon.  Of  thaae  they 
captured  twelve,  containing  10,000  casks 
of  su^r,  and  burnt  three ;  when  lidd- 
ing themselves  in  want  of  atom,  they 
sailed  for  £ng^d  with  their  priiea. 
The  coast  being  thus  clear,  Prinee  Ihi- 

C,  after  having  involved  the  King  of 
liigal  in  an  embatrassing  war  iriSi 
the  Commonwealth,  quitted  the  Tkgns, 
and  proceeded  to  Carthagena.  He  «u 
quickly  followedby  Blake,  who  in  hiaw^ 
homenards  hari^  Men  m  vrith  Bva 
transports  on  thdr  paasage  to  him  with 
provisions  and  stores,  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of 'the  royal 
squadron.  On  )us  airival  at  Cailhigena, 
he  came  to  an  anchor  beftse  t))e  tet, 
and  announced  that  he  was  tent  bj  the 
Commonwealth  to  pursue  the  enemy 
who  had  taken  shelter  there  ;  and,  the 
King  of  Spaiu  being  in  amity  with  Eng- 
land, he  requested  either  that  the  fleet 
might  be  given  up  to  him,  or  that  be 
might  be  permitted  to  attack  it.  A  re- 
fusal, on  similar  grounds  to  those  al- 
leged bv  the  King  of  PortngBl,  waa 
given  ;  but  on  being  fiirther  premd,  a 
promise  was  made  l^  the  Commandant 
to  send  for  orders  to  Madrid.  Blake, 
not  thinking  the  prince  would  venture 
out,  proceeded  on  a  cruise,  on  which 
Rupcnl,  with  the  ships  under  him,  left 
Carthagena,  and  went  into  Malaga, 
where  he  was  so  ill  advised  as  to  nnk  ud 
capture  tome  En^iab  merehaatoieo. 
Informed  of  this  tirasaetiDn,  Blake  sailed 
immediately  for  Malaga,  wlwR  be  arrived 


,hiribMBil- 

gwidida** 

.  , .  ii^al  aqniArfB 

without  reEeroiee  to  file  BpanUi  andHk 
rities,  and  bonit  or  deatnmfl'dl  M 
four  or  five  shms,  with  meh  fl 
prinees  eseaped  to  tiw  Wart  Ii  ~ 
supported  tbemtdna  bj  e^~'~ 
listi  and  Spanish  mmbm 
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and  Rupert  contrived  wifli  hro'dp  UEtB 
ahips  to  rrtum  to  Fnnot,  viimte'  hU 
thnn  irith  Ids  priiei^  te  Malf'flC 
Charles  IL.  to  the  nmeh  aoiwwwwt. 
Suehwaa  the  lUa  of  atpAflT-tiiwihr- 
five  finely-equipped  ship%  vtMi  on  tm 
exeeution  of  Charlei  L  li4  lateed  in 
bvour  of  bis  aco.*  - 

A»<irl  ofcquivocal  warfare  existed  at 
this  time,  iKtw^n  the  Commonwealth, 
and  France,  brought  on  by  the  secret 
enooura^-nient  of  French  privateering, 
whioti  pTOvi'd  very  injurious  to  Englisn 
oomoiirct -  RcprisiUs  having  been  or- 
dered. Blake  had  captured  a  Prendi 
1  Q  f-war  of  gnat  value,  pTe^iously  to ' 
1  1  st  engagement  wilh  Fnnce  oar 
]  L  Soon  after  that  victory,  he  fell  iB 
1  1  another  of  forty  guns,  the  coat- 
r  of  which,  not  apprised  of  the 
1  witween  the  two  countries,  was  in- 
tiwd  to  visit  the  ship  of  Admiral  Blake. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  vritbout  tus- 
pacuMi,  and  when  he  came  on  iHwid  ha 
was  informed  of  the  war  by  the  Ad- 
miral, who  asked  him  if  he  would  will- 
inajy  resign  his  svrord.  The  French- 
1  D  spiritedly  answered.  No!  on  which, 
ing  all  appearance  of  treachery. 


i:  told  him  to  return  to  his  slw, 

^i1  it  as  long  as  he  could,  which 


Ih)  wa\ely  did  for  two  hours, 
then  surrendered.*  This  species  of  gal- 
Iantt>-  is  attended  with  loo  great  & 
earelcssne<^s  of  humsn  Ufe,  to  entitle  it 
to  the  full  ncqutesccice  of  reason  3n4 
humanity ;  hut  it  is  highlv  characteh- 
iatic  of  a  frank  and  fearless  nati 
disdaining  nil  advantages  not  oblaii 
in  an  open  and  honouraHe  in  _ 
ner.  Not  long  after  this  rxphnt.  lb* 
Adimial  sailed  for  Plymouth,  and  at 
his  iriviil  reo'ivcd  the  thanks  4 
ParU  \i!i-nl,  iirai  was  appointed  Wl 
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paawd  to  mtke  Bhke,  Deaae,  and  Pop-  now  to  ueertain  wtuch  of  (he  goveni- 
ham,  or  uy  two  of  them,  Adiruraji  uid  ments  was  the  first  aggreuor  ;  but 
GeoentU  of  the  fleet,  for  the  year  there  ia  no  doubt  that  both  were 
ensuing.  irrievouslv  to  blame  and  that  the  hos- 
The  nest  MTvice  intrusted  to  this  able  tilities  which  followed  exhausted  and 
comniaoder  was  the  reduction  of  the  weakened  both  aides,  without  proving 
Isles  of  SciUy,  which  still  held  out  for  in  any  essential  respect  serviceable  to 
the  kioR.  TiieH  islands  not  only  af-  either.  Hitherto  indeed  national  e 
"  ■  '  "  ■'■'■''■  in  has  been  but  another  name 
onal  enmity ;  but  are  there 
e  signs  to  show  that  a  gradual  im- 
patche^  Admiral  Van  Tromp  and  a  provement  is  taking  place?  Andthougb 
squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  war,  with  it  would  he  too  sanguine  to  expect  that 
instructions  either  to  purchase  or  re-  powerfulstateswill  soonceasetobedan- 
duce  them.  On  the  arrival  of  Blake,  gerous  to  their  weaker  neighbours,  is  it 
with  a  body  of  eight  hundred  troops  on  too  much  to  anticipate,  that  vf ith  the  in- 
board.  Sir  John  Greenville,  who  com-  creasing  diffusion  of  knowledge,  thegra- 
manded  for  the  king,  after  some  httle  tification  of  merepersonal  ambition  will 
resistance  submitted  upon  terms;  and  be  restrained;  and  that  all  those  Eancied 
retired  to  Guernsey,  which  had  alio  necessities  fi)f  war,  which  originate  in 
been  preserved  for  Charles  II,  by  Sir  mistaken  views  of  poliheal  eifiediency, 
George  Carteret,  aided  by  a  garrison  of  will  yield  to  more  eiiliehtened  principkn, 
four  thousand  men.  The  rwluction  of  and  more  humane  fedrngs?  Highly  in- 
this  island  was  forthwith  undertaken  by  debted  as  were  the  United  Provmces  to 
Blake,  assisted  by  a  strong  body  of  the  policy  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  for  their 
troops  commanded  by  Colonel  Haynes.  emanrapation  from  the  intolerable  yoke 
They  reached  .  Guernsey  in  October,  oS  Spain,  the  perpetually  recurring  sti- 
t6.>l.  but  the  defence  was  so  spirited,  mulus  of  mercantile  rivalry  gradually 
that  in  spite  of  the  most  active  exertions  overcame  the  recollection  of  those  emi- 
both  by  the  squadron  and  troops,  the  nentservices;  especiallyasitwaseasyto 
various'  forts  could  not  be  mastered  interpret  them  into  a  political  interfer- 
until  tlie  following  January,  when  the  ence,  which,  coniidering  the  dea^s  of 
Governor  capitulated,  and  was  treated  Spain  against  England,  it  was  aa  expe- 
by  (he  Admiral  with  all  the  respect  due  dient  for  tbe  latter  to  grant,  as  for  the 
to  his  bravery  and  bonourable  cha-  United  Provinces  to  accept  Whatever 
racter.*  For  these  services,  the  two  the  reason,  their  rapid  growth  into  a 
Commanders  were  thanked  by  the  maritime  and  commercial  power  was 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  during  accompanied  by  envy  of  all  corre- 
this  stay  of  Blake  tjefore  Guernsey,  spondent  advancement,  on  the  part  of  a 
that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  nation  so  admirably  situated  for  the 
Council  of  State  for  the  ensuing  year,  acquirement  of  that  kind  of  supe- 
The  schemes  of  Cromwell  were  now  riority  as  Great  Britain.  This  wu  ex- 
reaching  maturity,  and  he  felt  all  the    li !  ■    ■.  ^; .  ■:  ■  ■  :>  >  during  the  reign 

value  of  the  support  of  such  an  able     nf  .l.i<i:,'~  I.,  »ii..^.-  :in\.ii'ly  fur  a  dose 
officer  and  national  hivourite.  Hlinince  »itli  Vlifjr  formidable  euemy, 

Tbe  following  year,  Blake  was  cod-  Spain,  had  still  further  excited  tbenr 
slituled  sole  Admiral  for  nine  months,  jealousy.  Charles  1.  also  obliged  them 
in  the  prospect  of  a  Dutch  war ;  and  to  pay  for  a  license  for  the  right  of  her- 
here  a  period  of  the  naval  history  of  ring  fishing  on  the  British  coast,  which 
Encl^nd  and  Holland  commences,  cUun,  however  reasonable,  Ihey  re- 
wbich,  while  it  strongly  exhibits  the  .ecnled,  and  resisted  (o  tlie  utmost  o[ 
spirit  and  energy  of  the  people  of  both  iheirpoww.  The  subsequent  marriage 
counlries,  affords  a  melancholy  proof  of  of  llie  Princess  Maiy.  eldest  daughter  of 
the  barren  and  futile  nature  of  much  of  (■harles,  ni'h  Ihe  Pnnce  of  Orange,  like- 
the  warfare  which  has  distracted  tbe  «ise  formed  a  itroiis  parly  against  the 
^Torkl.  The  enmity  between  the  En^iah  English  Commonwealth,  andCaflerlbc 
and  Dutch  at  this  period,  originated  fwculion  of  thai  prince)  in  favour  of 
principally  in  commercial  and  maritime  Charles  II.;  a  circumstance  of  ilself 
rivahy,  lUrected  in  each  state  to  party  quiit  sufficient  to  produce  a  disposition 
and  personal  purposes.    It  is  dWoun    lo  %\ar  on  the  part  of  the  English  rulers. 

. Thus,  on  the  death  of  Charles  I,  in 

•HW.o(«*«i«.wLia.ftMfc  '0-19,    iaUsfied    that    no    moleslaUon 
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would  ensue  from  France  or  S]min,  the  eontradkstion  only  praref  thtt  nothhif 

attention  of  the  Independent  leaders  uras  is  more  vague  ana  inconsistent  than 

drawn  stroni^^y  towards  the  United  Pro-  conjectures  respecting  the  designs  of 

vincos,  the  strens:th  of  whose  navy  might  artful  politicians.    The  real  state  of  the 

rend'.T  their  espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  case    probably    was,    that    Cromwell 

exiled  king  a  source  of  considerable  an-  deemed  it  necessary  to  lower  the  navsl 

novance.    llndiT    these    impressions,  predominance  of  the  Dutch ;  and  to  d»- 

therefore,   they  sent  Dr.  Dorislaus,  a  teat  their   grasping   endeavoun  al  a 

civilian  of  Ley'den,  who  had  l)een  natu-  commercial  monopdv.    The  latter  of 

ralized  in  England,  to  the  Hague,  in  these  objects  was  stiU  more  efiEecAusUy 

order  to  produce  a  good  understanding  promoted  by  the  celebrated  NavigatioB 

between  the  two  republics;  but  unfor-  Act,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 

tunately,  he  was  assassinated  by  some  all  foreign  commodities,  except  in  Sng>- 

iScottish  royalists  in  that  town  the  very  lish  bottoms,  or  in  those  of  the  eonntiy 

eveninir  of  his  arrival.*    A  suspected  where  the  goods  were  produoed.    By 

connivance  at  the  escape  of  the  mur-  this  Act,  wl^h  took  plttse  the  first  of 

derers,  produced  a  considerable  sensa-  December,  1651,  the  parliament  quietly 

tion  in  £nQ:land ;  but  as  the  Parliament  transferred  a  large  share  of  the  canning 

wished  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  trade  from  the  Dutch  shipping  to  that 

United  Provinces,  and  as^the  death  of  of  Great  Britain,  andeflwtod  a  moat  se- 

the  Prince  of  Oranze  aifonied  a  favour-  rious  blow  by  an  apoarently  simile  and 

able  opportunity,  the  assassination  of  domestic  regulation.*    Parliament  also 

Dorislaus  produced  no  interruption  of  granted  letters  of  marque  to  thoae  meiw 

tiiesu  overtures,  and  in  March,  1651,  chants,  who  compdaiiied  ol  Dutch  tf* 

Oliver  St.  John,  and  Walter  Strickland,  gression,  so  that  it  soon  became  evi» 

were  sent  to  the  Haccue,  in  the  place  of  dent  to  the  government  of  the  Unifeid 

Dorislau^,  to  complete  a  treaty  of  union.  Provinces  that  war  waa  mdlved  upon. 

This     negotiation      altogether    failed.  The  conflicting  authoritieacrf  the  Aqg« 

owin£^«  as  the  Dutch  writers  affirm,  to  lish  and  Dutch  historians,  leave  it  doutit* 

the    unreasonable   conditions    insisted  ful  to  this  day  which  of  the  countries 

upon  by  the  En£:lish;  but  more  pro-  was  really  most  anzioas  tar  war;  for 

bal)ly  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  that  there  is  much   plmi^jbh*   eridenoe  to 

the  a  flairs  of  Charles  II.  were  not  en-  show,  that  jealous  of  the  rinng  spirit 

tirely  hn|)eless,  he  being  about  to  head  and  energy  of  the  Sng^iah  Common> 

his    iinal    expedition    into    Scotland,  wealth;  the  Dutch    were   resolved  to 

whither,  indeed,  the  states  themselves  strike  a  blow  that  might  eHfiple  its  navy 

coTiveyed  him.    The  (Jrange  party  was  and   lessen  its  increasing   reputation* 

also  sti  ontrly  against  any  alliance  which  But  whatever  was  the  real  inclination, 

mi<:ht  defeat  the  futiu-e  ascendancy  of  on  either  side,  as  if  conscious  that  it 

the  infant  prince ;  and  thus  the  KuGflish  coiUd  scarcely  be  vindicated,  each  party 

envoys  returned,  not  only  disappointed,  was  solicitous  to  throw  the  odium  of 

l)ut  incensed  at  the  insults  they  had  re-  commencing  the  war  upon  the  other. 

ceived  from  the  common  people  at  the  On  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Ad, 

1 1  airue.    No  notice  of  this  was  however  therefore,  th'e Dutch  sent  an  embaasty  ta 

taki  n.  until  after  the  battle  of  Worces-  London,  which  was  neeived  with  great 

ter,  anil  the  success  of  MonU  in  Scot-  apparent  respect;  but  Inatcad  of  ars- 

land,  which  left  the  English  srovemment  vocation  of  the  Aflt  eomplaincd  o(  the 

at  leisure  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its  Dutch  ambassadora  encountered  a  Ibr- 

rescntnient.    The  mere  ETatitication  of  niidable  recapitulation  of  all  the  injuries 

reventre,  in  a  national  sense,  il^eing  a  received  from  the  United  Pkovinoei*  at 

poor  nu^tive  for  war.  it  has  l;een  thought  Amboyna,  in  India,  Persia,  Muscovy, 

that  the  enemies  of  Cromwell  sought  to  Greenland,  and  other  places,' fbrtfaa  last 

promoie  it,  in  hopes  that  such  great  ex-  thiity  years,    terminating  with  a  de- 

penses   at   sea  might  lead  to  the  re-  mand  of  1,700,000/.  by  wayof reparation. 

due; ion  of  the  army,  which  was  visibly  The  murder  of  Dorislaua  waa  akoa^ 

conducting  him  to  tlie  summit  of  power  verted  to;  and  satisfaction  required  lor 

on  land.     On  the  other  side,  it  has  been     

argued,  that  Cromwell  himself  promoted  — — ^— — — - 

the  war  in  order  to  retain  the  very  army  ./ J!!LP°!!7.J"^!S^'!S ^  '^iT^^'^ 

■  .  ,.  ,.  ,  J    y.f      A«  ertdMit  at  th«  tiDM,  as  tWacoMdtrofsHMiv- 

lt  was  thus  proposed  to  reduce;  which    laxation  ban  bwn  «wee.   PoMtUj  «M«r ftiaMi 

_________^.^___^_^___„___^__^.^____^__      UM'fiil  accomiilikhaieoU  for  a  ib«  ' 

the  art  of  diwcoTorinr,  whoa  tikaC 
*  Hut.  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii.  p.  2S9.  wise  it  wist  ■»  hmji. 
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the  omisiion  of  lUl  t'rpi  n^aj^ei  ihu  tended  object  of  thit  eqntulrDn  was  to 

asiuiins.    On  complianoa  with  lliese  convoy  some  merchantmen  ;  but  it  moat 

cjnim^,  an  alliance  wilh  the  United  Pro-  unnecessarily  anchored  in  Doter  Hoads, 

vinces  was  gravely  proffered  as  before,  and  (rom  Ilie  circumstancen  which  fol- 

Theie  ilemands  produced   no  surprise,  lowed,  apparenlly  with  a  desi)^  to  pro- 

for  ia  little  expeclalion  had  been  Fonuifil  voLe  hoslilitieH.    A  small  squadron  of 

of  any  pacific  result  from  the  nei;'itiii-  dght  ships  t>eing  then  in  the  Downs, 

tion,  That  Ihe  Dutch  had  been  geiimi;  ik  under  the  command  of  Major,  after' 

fleet  of  one  hundred  and  firty  E^liips  of  wards  Kear  Admiral  Bourne,  that  officer 

war  ready  for  sea,  during  the  nbseme  iif  sent  to  know  the  reason  of  this  unusual 

their  ambassadors ;  and  it  now  liecame  demonstration.     Van  Tromp    pleaded 

certain  that  Ihe  first  encounter  oilhe  stress  of  weather;  which  excuse  being 

respective  national  fleets,  would  lermi-  evidently  untrue,  Blake  was  ordered  to 

nati' iri  dii'ecl  bostilidfs.*  the  Downs,  with   such   ships   as  were 

^■^  >     'I i'.-       - ::   I    '  i;  .  .1   \:i  ready.   On  Itieappearanceof  the  English 

tr    '                                                       .  fleet.  Van  Tromp  weighed  anchor,  and 

^'                                               ,  bore  up  to  it  nearer  than  was  necessary, 

ally  belong  tu  the  detail  of  hislorical  and  that  too  without  striking  his  flag— 

events  m  btoErapliy,  lnecBuse  it  was  de-  the  mark  oi  honiii^e  niiicli  liad  always 

sirdble  to  exhibit  the  state  of  national  l>eeii   paid  (o  Ensland   in   llie  narrow 

feeling  at  the  period  when  hostilities  spui.    To  remind  him  of  the  expected 

commenced.    The  nature  of  the  rivalry  snlule,  Blake  fired  a  gun  without  ball ; 

with  the  Dutch  came  dose  home  to  the  on  which  Van  Trom|>  is  said  to  have 

bosoms  of  a  trading  people ;  the  pre-  also  fired  a  single  t^ua  on  the  contrary 

tensions  of  their  navy  must  have  still  iide,  as  if  in  derision.     Blake,  fired  a 

more   forcibly   assailed  the  pride   and  seci>nd,  and  then  a  third  eiin,  on  wluch 

spirit    of  (he    seamen   of  a  country,  \  iin  TWimp  answered  with  a  broadside, 

whose  insular  situation  and    previous  Perceivmg  that  it  was  the  intention  of 

exploits  had    marked  it  out  for  naval  the  Dutch  to  fight,  Blake  advanced  with 

dominion.     Blake  was  precisely  a  man  bis  own  ship,  to  diacuss  with  Van  Tromp 

to  feel  this  stiraiUus  in  the  highest  po>-  ihe  point  of  honour,  and  tiy  explanation 

sibie  degree;  not  lo  mention  the  strong  to  Rpare  the  effusion  of  hlood;   but  the 

republican   notions   of   national  glory,  latter  cut  short  all  negotialion,  by  firing 

which    he    appears,   in   common   with  a  liroadside  into  the  English  Admiral's 

many  other  distinguished  men*  of  the  vhip,  which,  it  is  said,  shattered  hit 

day.    to   have  owed    tu    his    classical  mtiin  windows.     Btake  was  extremely 

studies.     It   was    Ihe  great    defect    of  nuensed  at  litis  insult,  and  quickly  or- 

Greek   and  Roman  palriolism,  that  it  d^rfd   his   men   lo   answer   the   Duli^ 

would  ii'ip  111'.; -,„  ,  ill. .'   II  .   .  ,1,1  Admiral  in  his  own  way;  but  his  anger 

justice,   In;   lliii  \,„uiw   knici^^si.  lu  ad-  c^iaporaled  in  a  somewhat  coarse  sea 

vance  I  In*  p.ililic  glory.     Tlitie  is  hitle  joke,  "betook  it  very  ill  of  Van  Tromp 

rea.'ion   Ui  lomptam  of  Admiral  Blake  ihat  he  should  take  his  ship  (or  a  bro- 

on  this  ~i  oM' ;  bnl  it  douhtleNS  tended  to  thel,  and  break  his  windows."    Blake 

oonducT  Umi  to  that  general  conclusioD,  singly  sustained  tlie  brunt  of  the  attack, 

which.  111  all  the  changes  of  Ihe  times,  until  Ihe  remainder  of  his  Heet  and  the 

he  continually  impressed  on  his  officers  squadron  of  Major  Bourne  could  jom 

and  seanK'n.    "  11  is  our  duly,"  said  he,  hun,  when  Ihe  tight  l>ec»ine  general, 

"to  deli-iid  the  country,  into  whatever  and  lasted  from  S  o'clock   until  night, 

hands  the  t,'ovcmment  may  fM ;"  or  in  In  this  engagement,  which  took  place 

still    m'>ie   chnracleiistic    phrawology,  on  tli«   IStti  of  May  1632,  the  D>ilch, 

"  undei    ;ill   circumstances,  lo   prevent  notwithstanding  their  numerical  supe- 

the  fortiyneri  friim  fuoling  un."  rioritv,  appear  lo  have  lost  two  ships; 

The  ii.iiili.--.i  I  IF- ,0  :'.,■  I'. .;!,■■!  Pro-  and  tW  advantage,  allliough  not  oli>er-> 

vinces   wi'ii'    '                                 .;.    I    I  iM^e  of  much  moment,  was  deoidediy  in 

Dutch  fleet  of  forty-five  sail  appeared  t,iiutir  ol  the  Entfluh.' 

in  Ihe  Channel,  under  the  command  of  Af  e-ach  of  th«  admirals  had   been 

Admiral  Van  Tromp,   acknowledged  to  Juvcted,  if  possiblv,  to  piaoo  Die  blama 

be  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  eaperi-  ol    commencing    hoslilities    upon    Iho 

raced  sea  offluen  in  Europe.    The  pre-  uDier,  Van  'l>amp,  m  lii*  offiuial  dvi- 


•  (U)M'>  Hul.  a(  Kii(U>ii.Sru.  «1< 
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patch  positively  asserts,  that  he  backed 
his  sails  and  lowered  his  flag  to  the 
British  Admiral,  who  nevertheless  fired 
the  first  broadside,  and  wounded  several 
of  his  crew  ;*  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Blake's  letter  as  expressly  states  the 
contrary.  It  is  difficult  to  doubt  the 
assertion  of  an  individual  so  personally 
honourable  as  Blake;  and  it  appears 
that  his  conduct  was  fully  justified  by  a 
report  from  the  Council  of  State  at 
home,  as  well  as  by  the  popular  feeling, 
wliich  was  so  much  irritated,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  grant  a  ^ard  to 
the  Dutch  ambassadors,  who  attributed 
the  enirafijement  to  accident  and  mis- 
conception on  both  sides.  The  States 
sent  another  envoy,  ostensibly  to  effect 
a  pacification  ;  but  the  parUament  per- 
sistini;  in  the  same  high  tone  as  before, 
the  United  Provinces  at  last  recalled 
their  ambassadors,  and  prepared  for  a 
continuation  of  the  war.  Both  sides 
issued  manifestoes  on  this  occasion ;  the 
Dutch  to  demonstrate  that  they  were 
attacked  without  provocation,  and  the 
piu-liament  to  recapitulate  the  preceding 
grievances,  to  which  was  now  to  be 
added  the  refusal  to  strike  the  flag.  To 
this  demand  the  States  had  pleaded, 
that  althougjh  the  Republic,  in  its  in- 
fancy, had  paid  that  compUment  to  the 
royal  dignity  of  England,  they  did  not 
hold  it  due  to  the  Commonwealth. 
A  more  indiscreet  plea  could  scarcely 
have  been  advanced,  to  men  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  then  ruled  the  des- 
tinies of  England;  and  accordingly  it 
was  determined  to  maintain  the  national 
honour  at  all  hazards.  "  But  after  all," 
continues  llapin,  with  great  simplicity,  or 
rather  with  that  conventional  language, 
which  it  is  so  usual  to  apply  to  common- 
l)lace  political  falsities,  **  this  was  by  no 
means  the  true  ground  of  the  war ;  but 
these  manifestoes  were  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate the  rulers  of  both  Republics,  and 
to  imi)()se  a  belief  on  the  subjects,  that 
they  were  not  plunged  into  these  extra- 
ordinary expenses  to  support  a  war, 
without  the  most  evident  necessity."t 
That  is  to  say,  the  |)eople  were  to  be 
deluded  into  the  supix)sition  of  a  neces- 
sity which  did  not  actually  exist.  It  is 
gratifying  to  feel  assured  that  this  spe- 
cies of  delusion,  at  least,  becomes  every 
day  more  impracticable ;  and  that  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  people  to  be 
thoi-oughly  convinced  of  the  atrocity  as 


•  1a  Vie  dj»  Tromp,  p.  17. 

)  Hapin'ii  Uiat.  of  Knglaud,  vol.  xi.  p.  63. 


well  as  folly  of  war  undertaken  upon 
any  but  the  most  solid  grounds,  to 
render  it  whollv  impossible. 

The  fleet  of  Blake  was  rapidly  rein- 
forced by  the  personal  exertions  of  Crom- 
well and  Bond,  who  repaired  to  Dofcr 
to  consult  with  him  on  the  subject  Some 
time  elapsed  before  it  was  in  a  coii& 
tion  to  meet  that  of  the  Dutch,  which 
soon  amounted  to  seventy  sail ;  so  vi- 
gorous were  the  exertions  of  those  Re- 
publicans to  obtain  a  nayaJ  superiority 
over  the  English.  In  about  a  month. 
Blake  deemed  himself  strong  enourii  to 
meet  the  enemy;  and.  aware  of  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  expected  conflict, 
he  proclaimed  a  solemn  ast  and  day  of 
humiliation,  which  both  officers  and 
seamen  were  called  upon  to  observe. 
The  two  main  fleets,  however,  did  not  en- 
counter each  other  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  ad- 
miral most  efiectually  exerted  lumself  to 
annoy  the  Dutch  trade.  He  then  sailed 
with  a  strong  squadron  northward,  and 
in  less  than  a  month,  captured  thirteen 
Dutch  shij)s  of  war.  beinff  the  whole  of 
their  Herring  convoy.  With  great  and 
considerate  humanity,  however,  he  did 
not  destroy  the  fishing  venels,  but  onlf 
claimed  the  tenth  Herring;  the  finrmcr 
tax,  for  the  liberty  of  fblung  on  the 
British  coast ;  nobly  dedaring  bis  re- 
luctance to  waste  so  much  food,  to 
the  probable  hunger  and  distress  of 
thousands.* 

Chaptib  UL 

Return  from  the  Nwr&kr-Bmmagemmi 
with  and  Defeat  (/  De  IVUi  and  De 
Ruyter-^Exertimu  on  btM  eidet^ 
A  great  Force  phoed  tmder  ike  Com- 
mand of  Van  Trtmip^It^Briority^ 
the  English  Fleet  mder  Btofce— JKr- 
sult  of  the  enntrng  Engagemad-^ 
Vain  Glory  of  Van  Tnrmp  Qmdt 
Recovery  of  Supenorit^  by  tke  £lv- 
lish— Series  of  Enge^mnmU  wiik  me 
Dutch — Behmioyr  ^  Biake  and  Ms 
Colleagues  on  the  turms^  ami  qf  the 
Long  Parliameni^Cnmmeiiaeewmes 
the  Protectorate— Peace  with  tke 
Dutch. 

Blake  returned  from  the  noitii  with 
his  prizes,  and  900  prisoners ;  and  icidi* 
ed  the  Downs  on  the  ISth  of  Ai^iist, 
1652,  where  he  was  joined  by  aofcral 
more  ships ;  and  his  fleet  heSaag  now 

•  Lives  EBflisk   Md    FoniB^  ^iL  &  Ik  ML 
Cimpbdl'klivwof  tk«  AdabSSTvsLvi.     ^ 
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niffieieiilly  •trong,  he  steered  over  to  Van  Tromv.  The  English,  on  their  side, 
the  Outdi  COUt.  During  this  cruise  he  were  equally  active ;'  an  &ct  was  passed 
fell  in  with  a  French  squadron,  pro-  by  the  Parliament,  requirinf;  sll  English 
ceeding  to  the  rehef  of  Dunkirk,  and  on  seamen  to  return  home  in  forty  days,  and 
account  of  aoine  hostile  [H'oceedingii  at  such  as  were  in  India  in  twelve  months : 
Neitfouadltnd;  he  captured  andcarried  it  also  directed  that  all  Enelish  carpen- 
it  into  Dover,  by  which  means  the  ters,  shipwrights,  and  ouier  efficient 
former  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  artisans  found  on  board  the  enemy's 
Spaniards.  On  the  2Sth  of  the  follow-  ships,  should  be  thrown  overboard  with- 
ing  moatb,  of  September,  he  met  the  out  mercy.  Inpoinlof  fact,  Ihe  war  was 
Dutch  fleet,  mider  the  command  of  De  essentially  injunous  to  Ixith  countries ; 
Ruyter  and  De  Witt,  who,  in  conse-  except  upon  that  inhuman  theory,  which 
quence  of  the  popular  dissatisfaction  holds  occasional  warfare  to  be  neces- 
with  Van  t^oiW.  >i>  Holland,  had  sue-  sary  as  a  species  of  exercise,  and  national 
eeeded  that  omoer.  When  Blake  dis-  prosperity  to  rest  securely  on  established 
covered  the  Dutch,  he  had  but  tliree  of  ascendancy  alone.  Were  the  power  of 
his  ships  with  him.  Vice  Admiral  Penn's  self-preservation  exclusively  implied  by 
squadron  beinj;  at  some  distance;  and  thisdoctrine,  it  might  be  difficult  to,con- 
tlteremainderofthe  fleetaleagiieor  two  trovertit;  but  unhappily  ascendancy  in 
astern.  He,  however,  bravely  bore  in  allitsguisesisdisposedlobeafgressive, 
amone  them,  and  being  soon  admirably  and  the  power  to  oppress  is  ^most  in- 
seconded  by  the  divisions  under  Penn  variably  followed  by  the  inclination.  It 
and  Hear  Admiral  Bourne,  the  fight  must,however,beadmitted,that  thewe!- 
began  with  great  animation ;  and  lasted  fare  of  Great  Britain  is  so  intimately 
until  night,  by  which  time  the  Dutch  saw  connected  with  naval  superiority,  that  it 
their  Hear  Admiral  captured,  and  three  is  difBcult  altogether  to  condemn  a 
Other  ships  destroyed.  Blake  would  course  of  proceedings  which  has  mate- 
have  renewed  the  fight  the  next  day,  but  rial  ly  conduced  to  it.  Such  was  certainly 
the  Dutch  made  all  the  sail  in  their  the  case  with  this  otherwise  profitless 

{ lower,  and  reached  Goree.  The  English  warfare.  Whatever  majr  now  i)e  thought 
Dst  but  few  men,  and  not  one  ship,  of  themotivesonboth  sides,themerit of 
while  the  Dutch  fleet  landed  more  than  Blake  will  remain  ttte  same :  if  the  con- 
3000  wounded  ;  the  disadvantage,  ac-  test  was  necessary,  hecarried  it  on  with 
cording  to  De  Witt,  being  caused  by  the  triumphant  vigour,  and  ultimate  suc- 
cowaraice,  or  disaffection  of  his  cap-  cess;  and  even  if  impohtic,  he  still  ren- 
tains,  irritated  by  a  great  airear  of  pay  dtteditai  twneficialasitcduld  be  made, 
and  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  con-  by  the  energy  and  spirit  which  he  in- 
test*,  fused  into  the  sea  service,  and  the  man- 
The  impohcy  of  such  a  war,  on  the  »er  in  which  he  made  it  redound  to  the 
put  of  a  commercial  people  like  the  honour  of  the  English  name. 
Dutch,  was  by  this  time  ^parent ;  Nothing  is  more  remarkattle  during 
for  Blake,  with  his  usual  activity,  had  this  war,  than  the  transient  superio- 
loade  use  of  his  success,  so  as  to  annoy  rity  acqmred  on  either  side ;  at  least 
their  trade  in  all  quarters.  The  ill  hu.  as  regards  the  numlier  of  ships  em[^oy- 
mour  created  by  their  losses  vented  ed,  and  the  power  of  riding  paramount 
its^f  (vilh  ^reat  asperity  upon  De  Witt,  on  the  high  seas.  This  was  partly 
who  was  m  anoUier  way  unpopular,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  vessels  of 
from  his  republican  opposition  to  the  war,  as  compared  with  such  as  are  now 
ucendancy  of  the  House  of  Orange,  admitted  into  the  hne  of  battle.*    Ships 

On  lus  return  to  Flushing,  a  tumult  en-      —■ — — 

sued  ;  and  so  much  disappointment  was  -  '.<nidiia 

expressed,  thatDe  Ruyter  was  anxious     'J';""'  '    ,',', ■,'„.' i.,!'  .'  !'.  '  iIVic^hIui 

to  resign  his  commission,  and  De  Witt  ^Dt.cui^i<i  •iih'a  h~  •iuttuiia,  Uc^nicruHi  ma 
took  1o   his    bed    from   pure  chagrin.     ■b"ii'i™'.   Ii  "jtwra  «  u«  »aUmrtiyo(  im 

mquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  uU'euding  cup- 

lMn» ;  and  the  fleet  being  refitted,  was    ^^?,^*T!^ 
once  more  pot  under  Uie  command  of    II^£lU,S. 


i.     ].i»lln'tU«.     (luud  >  tieliw  am  Ih*  Unlck  AdsM 
L,  ^  MC  wkw*  Aif  mnu  flma  i«  ta  lb<  cmlkl. 
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couUi  then  be  prepared  and  manned  with 
vtTV  i^ivat  celerity,  and  consequently 
wlu'n  exertion  became  necessary,  a  stroni? 
nuniorical  force  was  quicklv  collected. 
Tlie  ilofeat  of  De  Witt  and  De  Ruy- 
ler  stimulated  the  United  Provinces  to 
strain  evor\' nerve  tore^nthe  advan- 
tau'i's  wfiich  they  had  lost ;  and  Van 
Tromp  ajrain  appeared  in  the  Downs  in 
the  command  of  a  fleet  of  fourscore 
men-of-war.  His  punwse  was  to  seek 
Hlakc,  of  whose  deficiency  of  force 
he  was  probably  well  informed:  the 
Kni^lisli  Admiral  had  not  only  been  or- 
diMtd  to  weaken  his  fleet  by  despatching 
lar^a'  detachments  on  different  services, 
but  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee,  having  by  this 
time  Iwco'me  jealous  of  all  their  fprest 
commanders,  were  careless  of  repturing 
tlu'  clamaired  ships,  or  of  expediting  the 
neci'ssary  supplies.     From  some,  or  all 

hi!i  '*  Lite,"  Httrilmt«>»  th«  iatroJucliuu  of  the  naval 
liuf  i.f  li.iitle  tu  hiiuaelf :  anil  if  no.  it  d  let  conniiler- 
abli*  hiiiiour  to  hU  profeiikional  vkill,  having  been 
pFAi'iiM-d  without  vanarion  by  all  our  Kreal  admiriilM, 
until  Uirii  Hotlnuv  waa  iu'luced  by  CUrk**  "  E»ay 
on  N;i*iil  TacliciO*  to  aJout  tb(>  inanueuvreof  breik- 
iiijc  th»'  line  in  hi»  cekbrated  enf^aicemeot  with 
Cuuat  >lf  iJraitke.  The  loUoMing  abstrart  in  con- 
d('iiN<->l  I  rum  an  i-Ul'ur'ite  liiit  of  the  British  oary,  an 
it  i'\i»rtvl  Mi  li»7»,  alwut  tweuly  yrari*  after  the 
ili'tih  ot  Blake.  It  im  uiade  up  from  a  docuineat  ia 
till'  h  iiilwnrtni;  of  the  e«.voniric  »e.i-chaplain  Henry 
'Jconjr:  Hn>l  troiii  a  kiinilar  htateuient,  hnpiilird  to 
tiif  Mu.i«i>  ui  Ciiiiiiiionii  in  the  Haiue  year,  l>oita  appen- 
do  1  iu  IVurii^f's  puliluUed  diary.  AtUHjrdioy  tu  Ui«M 
autli  >ritii«s,  iiic  n.'ivy  then  (;oniti!«te<l  of — 
b  Kirst-riitei,  of  in>in  100  to  90  ffUDH,  varying  In 

tonnage   from  ibjO   to   llU:^   tons^  ia  IrnKih 

iruui  137  to  1:^  ictft,  and  carrying  iroui  JJO  to 

f-ot)  men ; 
9  Second- rate*,  of  from  84  to  64  guns  vary  tag  in 

tonnage    from  10^2  to  003  tona,   in  Irny^tU 

Iroiii   ll!0   to  liO  feet,  and  carrying  from  530 

tu  110  men  ; 
i'2  Tiiir.l  rate*,  of  from  74  to  56  gun*,  varying  in 

:.iiiii.i)(e  irom  'Jl6  to  41?  tons,  in  length  from 

li'7   tu  It)/    levt,    and  carry iog  from  500  to 

.'ilu  men  ; 
37  Koiirih  raten,  of  from  (iO  to  40  guna,  varyiuir  in 

tonii:i^e  troin  657  to  351  tons,  in  leutrih  irum 

110  to  Hi  loet,  and  carrying  from  3U0  to  170 

tn'Mi ; 
15  Fiitli-ratei,  of  from  40  to  2rf  guns,  varying  in 

i(Mi:ia»;e  fn.un  306  to  ItfO  tou»,  and  carrying 

1r<i:ii  150  to  100  men  ; 
8  Sixtnraies,  o:'  Irom  M  to  4  gons,  varying  in 
—       ii)iiii.i;;e  t'roiii   194  to  35   tons,  and  ciirrying 
iW      triiiii  -0  to  45  men; 
With  4'J  sloops,  do^gent,   Nmarks,  yachtj,  fireships, 

ivc.  ice.  c.trryin<  from  1^  to  :{  KQtii,  and  col- 

it'i-tively  manned  by  1401  heameo. 
If  will  ue  iieroeived  that  there  i«  niurh  dJHcrepancy 
be tuvcri  iiie  rute-t  of  tonnage  of  many  of  the  ve«- 
»elo,  Hiid  the  number  of  ^unit  which  they  carried  — 
a  t;ii't  yo  Ih.'  :i<:ci>uiited  for  on  the  prenumption  that 
ail.i()te  i  merchantmen  could  not  always  b«  made  to 
carry  <  ni!i  in  pro|)orti<m  to  tneir  tonnage;  or  that 
verv  •litiercut  weiifhtx  of  metal  are  ref«rn>d  to.  Of 
the  iure»;>iint(  .ships,  tvhich  are  rateil  as  in  the  ori- 
giii.il  diiruments,  one  tirst-rate,  »ix  vecond- rates, 
eleven  iiiird-rates,twenty*siK  fourth- rates,  one  kixth> 
rate,  .md  four  smaller  veMelj»— in  all  forty-nme, 
aioue  e\i^ted  belor«  the  He»tonition;  which  ahoira 
the  r.tpia  increase  of  Ihenav/  m  Ibo  brief  int«rY*l 
oi  uf tceu  ycjjy. 
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of  these  causes,  it  happened  thmt  Blake 
had  only  forty  ships  under  him,  when 
Van  Tromp  appeared  at  the  bock  of  ttit 
Goodwin  Sands,  where  these  tworaliiiit 
chiefs  had  fou^  before;  a  choice  of 
position  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  meant 
to  be  understood  as  a  sort  of  naibnal 
challenge. 

Blake  placed,  by  orden  from  home, 
in  this  mortifying  state  of  inftnority, 
immediately  call^  a  eoumsil  of  war, 
when  it  was  decided  that  a  battle  shoold 
be  hazarded,  under  all  disadTantages. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Blake,  hlamei 
this  resolution  as  exhibiting  more  of  the 
rashness  of  a  private  sokuer,  than  the 
wisdom  of  a  commander.  Something 
however,  must  be  allowed  fbr  the  re- 
luctance of  a  man  of  mvineible  spirit, 
to  endure  a  second  msuH  from  the  same 
adversary;  and  probably gtUl  more  to 
the  state  of  party  at  home,  whore  a  fac- 
tion was  anxious  to  lower  Ms  popularity. 
Nor  is  it  quite  clear  that  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  more  might  Ml  have  been 
lost  bv  declining  an  engagement  than 
by  risking  a  defeat  without  Ashonoor. 
Van  Tromp  mii^ht  undertake  with  a 
stront;  and  uncrippled  fleet,  what  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  efftct  after  a 
dear-bought  victory.  At  all  events,  it 
is  to  this^daring  spnit  that  the  EngUsh 
navy  owes  its  high  character :  and  it 
is  scarcely  correct  to  judfte  of  master 
minds  by  maxims  appmsane  only  to  flie 
mediocrity  of  talent  posseiied  bf  the 
great  mass  of  mankina. 

After  the  determinatioa  to  flffht  had 
been  taken,  the  ensagement  womd  have 
commenced  immemaMy.batfor  achange 
of  wind,  which  postponed  it  until  the  next 
day.  Eariv  in  the  morning  both  fleets 
plyed  a  little  to  the  westwanl,  tlM  Eng* 
lis'h  having  the  weaflMrgage;  and  about 
noon  the  action  bctan.  It  appears,  that 
beside  the  great  <fisparity  in  numerieal 
stren&:th,  the  £nglish  fleet  was  ao  poorly 
manned,  that  a  great  part  of  it  oould  not 
en^a£re  at  all,  so  that  a  few  ships  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  action.  Of  these  the 
principal  were  the  Vkstorr  the  Van- 
guard, the  Garland,  and  theTrinn^Ai,  the 
adnnraPsown  ship.  The  action  laited  until 
nisrht,  a  short  time  previously  to  which 
the  adventurous  captain  of  the  Garlaad» 
of  forty  guns,  maae  a  boU  attcnmt  to 
board  the  sliip  of  Van  IVomp,  Imtiellin 
the  attempt,  which  led  to  the  eaptaie  of 
his  own  vessel.  The  Bonaventure;  en- 
deavouring to  rehere  ttie  Garlaiid,  was 
also  captured,  after  the  fidl  of  tta  aon- 
mander.    Blake  taimadf  wit  boaiW 
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hriee,  Mid  but  fUr  the  brtve  manner  in 
which  he  v*u  tupported  by  the  Van- 
nanl  and  the  B&pphire,  he  would  have 
hUcn  into  the  h&nds  of  the  enemy.  Be- 
side the  two  ihlps  taken,  another  was 
nut  aahon,  and  the  entire  fleet  was  so 
■hatttfed,  that  had  not  ni^t  favoured 
their  retreat,  the  consequences  might 
hate  been  ttill  more  ditastrous.  As  it 
wai,  they  ivere  enabled  to  reach  the 
Thunes,  and  thereby  defeated  the  inten- 
tion of  Van  Tnmp  to  aeiail  Ihem  the 
next  day  with  flre-ahipi,  and  complete 
ttwir  deatnicthHL  One  of  the  Dutch 
flac-shtps  wu  blovm  ud;  and  those 
boln  of  Van  Tromp  and  tiis  vice-admi- 
ral, De  Ruyter,  vrere  so  damaged,  as  to 
require  immediate  laying  up.  This  un- 
equal contest  lasted  from  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  39th  November,  1653,  to 
fix  o'clock  in  the  evening". 

The  Dutch  admirvl,  puflfed  up  with 
this  momentary  advantage,  wai  so  vain- 
glorious as  to  sail  through  the  channel 
with  a  broom  at  his  mast-head,  to  nig- 
nity  that  he  had  swept  away  the  English 
from  that  sea;  and  the  populace  of  the 
United  Provinces  equally  elated,  with 
the  usual  presumption  of  success,  talked 
of  capturing  the  whole  of  the  English 
West  India  islandst. 

The  emptiness  otthe  bravado  of  Van 
Tromp,  and  the  futility  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  were  soon 
made  apparent ;  for  in  about  two  months 
Blake,  wiih  whom,  at  his  own  request. 
Monk  and  Deane  had  been  joined  in 
eommiision,  was  enabled  to  repair  and 
fit  out  a  fleet  of  eii;hty  tail  of  ships  of 
war.  With  these  ther  quickly  sought 
and  again  encountered  Van  Tromp,  who, 
irith  a  llett  of  seventy  sail  of  vessels  of 
war,  and  no  less  than  three  hundred 
merchant  ships  under  his  convoy,  was 
retiimine  up  the  Channel  from  the  Isle  of 
Rh^.  Blake  commenced  the  action  off 
Portland  with  twelve  ships,  led  by  him- 
•elf  in  the  Triumph;  and  so  warm  waa 
the  i:onflict,that  his  own  ship  received  no 
fe^«er  than  seven  hundred  shots  in  her 
hull,  and  micfht  have  been  sunk  but  for 
the  timely  relief  afforded  by  Captain 
Lawson  in  the  Fairfax.  In  tnis  action, 
which  look  place  on  the  18th  February, 
1653.  Blake  lost  his  own  captain,  a 
distinguished  veteran  named  Ball,  his 
secretary  Mr.  Sparrow,  ar>d  received 
himself  a  grievous  wound  in  the  thigh. 
As  usual,  the  fight  lasted  until  night, 
when  the  Dutch,  who  had  sis  men-ot. 
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War  sunk  and  taken,  retifed.  Biake, 
after  sending;  ashore  his  sick  and  wound- 
ed men,  pursued  the  enemy ;  and  for  the 
two  following  days  occasional  encounters 
took  place,  in  which  both  sides  fought 
with  extraordinary  fury.  At  length  Uie 
Dutch  fleet  reached  the  sands  of  Calais, 
where  they  anchored,  and,  favoured  by 
the  light  draft  of  water  of  their  shipping, 
they  were  enabled  safely  to  tide  it  nome. 
In  these  engagements  the  Dutch  lost 
eleven  ships  and  thirty  merchantmen ; 
and,  accoiding  to  their  own  accounts, 
full  t.aoO  seamen.  The  English  lost 
only  one  ship ;  but  the  number  of  sea- 
men killed  and  wounded  was  equal  to 
111-  ■  '  ■.     .  :■■!,  that 

biirkod  some  reipmenls  of  wldivrs  on 
this  occasion,  who  contributed  greatly  to 
the  victory,  and  most  probably  their  evi- 
dent utility  led  tothe  establishment  of  re- 
gular corps  of  marines. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  following 
Aj^ril,  Blake  and  his  former  coHe^^L's, 
with  a  fleet  BUiountiug  to  a  hundred 
sliip*  of  war,  attacked  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
seventy  siul  on  their  own  coast ;  and, 
af  er  captiirinj  fifty  doiTg^rs,  drove  them 
into  the  Tesel.'  They  then  sailednorlh- 
ivnrds  in  search  of  Van  Tromp,  whu  ii  ith 
a  rich  fleet  of  merchantmen  under  con- 
voy, having  deemed  it  hazardous  to  enter 
lilt  Channel,  had  fleered  round  Iht  north 
of  Scotland.  With  great  dexifiily  that 
nble  seaman  contrived  to  escape  the 
three  English  admirals,  and  to  lend  his 
[iifrchanlmen  safely  into  port;  a  very 
ijsneflcial  service,  but  almost  hidicruusl/ 
contrasted  with  his  former  "  lop  gallant 
Immoiu-."  as  one  of  the  vrritera  of  the 
period  has  called  it,  of  sweeping  the 
British  shippiuL.-  from  Hs  own  seas. 

Al  length,  convinced  of  t lie  abMilute 
necessity  of  again  bestirring  themselves 
"itti  energ}-,  the  States  enabled  Van 
Trvimp  to  put  to  sea,  with  a  fleet  <.>1  oue 
luindml  and  twenty  ship;  aod  on  the 
third  of  June  he  came  mio  contact,  OiT 
the  North  Foreland,  wHh  the  English 
squadrons  under  Mouk  and  Deone.  .U- 
most  in  the  beginning  of  this  engng^'- 
iii.nt,  Deane,  a  couiiiwnUer  of  dutm- 
Knistied  reputation,  was  curried  otf  by  a 
L-unnon  ball ;  and  although,  aftrr  a  c»n- 
flict  of  sIk  hour*,  the  Dutch  retired,  ihc 
success  was  but  CQUi\ucal.  The  nxrival 
of  Blake  on  the  ftiorth,  with  eifbieen 
iresh  ships,  tumcd  a  partial  advantage 
into  a  comjilctc  victory.  Oflhe  Dutch 
fleet  Rlx  were  sunk  and  eleven  captured, 
and  tlie  number  of  priaonen  tuaouutett 
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to  1350,  ofwhom  six  were  captains.  The  assumption  of  supreme  power*     *Hie 

English,  on  the  contrary,  lost  not  a  single  States  and  the  Royalists  looked  forward 

ship,  while  the  number  of  killed  and  with  great  anxiety  to  the  manner  in 

wounded  fell  short  of  260.    In  this  battle  which  the  fleet  and   its  commanders 

Van  Tromp  boarded  the  English  vice-  would  receive  this  bold  act  of  usurpa- 

admiral  Penn,  but  was  not  only  beaten  tion.    Whatever  hopes  they  might  have 

off,  but  himself  boarded  in  return,  and  formed  were  quickly  termmatcNl  by  the 

he  would  have  been  taken  but  for  the  publication  of  a  fonnal  declaration  from 

timely  assistance  of  his  colleagues,  De  Blake,  Deane,  Monk,  and  the  rest  of  the 

AVitt  and  De  Kuyter.    It  was,  in  fact,  sea  officers,  that  notwithstandmg  the 

only  by  retiring  once  more  among  the  recent  changes,  they  felt  that  their  duty, 

flats  and  shallows  of  the  Dutch  coast,  and  the  national  trust  reposed  in  them, 

that  Van  Tromp  was  enabled  to  save  the  required  a  continuance  of  their  exer- 

greater  part  of  his  fleet.*  tions  against  the  foreign  foes  of  the 

The  discontent  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.    Blake,  on  this  occa- 

United  Provinces  during  these  successive  sion,  emphatically  ezpessed  his  often 

defeats  and  mortifications  was  extreme ;  quoted  opinion,  that  it  was  not  tAeir 

and  the  alternate  despondency  and  pre-  business  to  mind  state  aSEabrs,  but  to 

sumption  which  they  displayed,  afford  a  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  advan- 

very  instructive  lesson  to  those  politi-  tage  of  our  domestic  disputes.    **  Re- 

cians  who  work  on  the  popular  feel-  member,  "said  he,  *' that  we  are EngUsh- 

inic,  and  lightly  employ  the  ignorance,  men,  and  that  our  foes  are  foreigners.*'* 

the  prejudices,  and  the  inconstant  pas-  The  unsophisticated  good  sense  of  Blake 

sions  of  the  multitude.    What  beyond  perceived  that  a  maintenance  of  the 

a  candid  and  patriotic  appeal  to  the  Briti^  ascendancy  at  sea,  was  equally 

actual  interests  of  the  people  can  the  necessary  under  eveiy  sort  of  sway;  and 

honest  statesman  require  ?    Upon  any  that  it  was  not  for  foreigners  to  profit 

real  emergency  would  such  appeal  be  less  by  our  dissensions,  however  they  ought 

forcible  or  the  motives  to  exertion  less  originate,  or  to  whatever  they  might 

earnest?  Who  in  the  long  and  vague  conduce.    At  the  same  tinie^  he  had  the 

annals  of  history,  abounding  as  they  do  less  temptation  to  act  otherwise,  as  the 

with  the  crimes  and  errors  of  the  human  Parliament  had,  by  this  time,  beoome 

race,  but  must  perceive  the  readiness  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  nation, 

with  which  men  usually  answer  the  calls  in  consequence  of    a  design  to  per- 

for  sacrifices,  when  absolutely  and  evi-  petuate     themselves     being    stron^y 

dently  necessarv  ?  AVhere  is  the  country  suspected  by  all  parties.     The  same 

whose  records  do  not  contain  many  more  jealousy,  whether  wdl founded  or  not,  had 

examples  of  brave  and  patriotic  devo-  beeii  manifested  by  the  Parliament  to- 

tion  in  cases  of  urgent  need,  than  of  wards  the  officers  of  the  navy  as  to  those 

shameless  and  pusillanimous  self-aban-  of  the  army,  which  rendered  them  indif- 

donment  ?    It  is  however  fair  to  remark,  ferent  to  a  change*  whatever  they  ought 

that  rulers  often  participate  in  the  errors  think  of  the  character  of  that  which 

which  they   propagate  ;    and  many  a  took  place.    As  to  BUe  himself,  he 

ruinous  course  of  policy  has  been  pur-  was  probably  too  sineere  a  Rq>ublican 

sued  with  a  firm  conviction  that  it  was  to  approve  cordially  of  the  approaching 

just  and  necessary.    Knowledge,  then,  exaltation  of  Cromwdl;  for  although 

on  both  sides  is  the  only  corrective :  on  on  his  return  home  in  iU  health,  imme- 

that  of  the  ruler,  that  it  may  not  err  diately  after  his  last  victory,   he  was 

with  good  intentions ;  and  on  that  of  the  appointed  a  commissioBer  for  Somer- 

pcojjle,  that  they  may  discountenance  setshire,  in  the  Mock  or  IdiUe  PaHia- 

every  injurious  appeal,  whether  the  mo-  ment^  and  was  othenrise  moeh  con- 

tives  in  which  ic  originate  be  insidious  suited,  it  was  so  exelusivel/  in  rriation 

or  sincere.  to  naval  affairs,  or  foreign  warfare,  that 

While  these  contests  were  taking  place  his  name  stands  perfectly  dear  of  every 

at  sea,  an  important  change  was  effect-  shadow  of  imputation  of  cabal,  or  ia- 

ing  in  the  government  at  home.    In  the  trigue.     On  this  account,  as  already 

month  of  April,  IG53,  Cromwell  turned  intimated,  he  was  regarded  with  respect 

out  the  remnant,  or,  as  it  has  l^een  usu-  by  the  most  opposite  parties  ;  all  of 

ally  termed,  the  Rump  of  the  Long  whom  beheld  in  nim  a  spirited  and  dis- 

Parliauient,  and  took  measures  for  the 

'  •  Fasti  Oxoa.  toL  L  CoU,  iS4«    Zim  Xtfii* 

•  Blake  and  Monk**  Despatch.  and  Foreifn,  vol.  U.  pw  I99L J 
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intererted  defender  of  his  counlry,  and 
an  honour  to  the  English  name. 

Before  the  health  of  the  admiral  nas 
sufficiency  recovered  to  go  <o  sea  again, 
the  fleet  commanded  by  Monk  fought 
the  hmoui  battle  with  that  of  ihe  Uniled 
PruvincM,  which  terminated  in  the  dealh 
of  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  in  a  blundy 
and  dear  bought  victory  by  the  English. 
Although  not  present  at  this  en^rage- 
ment,  which  took  place  on  Ihe  29th, 
30th,  and  3  lit  of  July,  1653,  Blake  had 
assisted  so  mnch  in  getting  the  force 
equipped,  and  liy  his  counsel  generally, 
that  pailiament  decreed  him  a  gold  chain 
in  common  vrith  the  other  admirals;  and 
in  Ihe  following  October,  when  he  came 
to  London  and  look  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  solemnly  thanked 
for  his  many  and  important  services.* 

The  formal  assumption  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate hy  Oliver  Cromwell  distin- 
guished the  close  of  the  year  1653,  in 
which  arrangement  Admiral  Blake  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  acquiesced  than 
assisted.  This  event  was  followed  by  a 
peace  with  the  United  Provinces,  with 
whom  negociations  had  commenced  soon 
after  the  twtlle  in  which  Van  Tromp 
lost  his  life.  The  terms  of  this  treaty, 
which  was  signed  in  April,  1654,  were 
highlv  honourable  lo  England  :  the 
Dutcti  gave  lip  every  thing  Ihey  had 
professed  lo  fi^ht  for,  although,  in  the 
exaction  of  some  of  our  claims,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  satisfied  with  the 
honour  of  maintaining  them,  Cromwell 
was  not  very  rigid  in  their  precise  fnl- 
flmenL 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  of 
those  struggles  with  the  Dutch  for  naval 
dominion,  which  were  so  uselesslv  re- 
newed after  the  Restoration,  and  which, 
as  far  as  that  direct  species  of  rivalry 
was  concerned,  terminated  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1 6es.  To  Ihe  naval  superiorily 
obtained  by  the  English,  since  that  re- 
markable period  in  the  annals  of  both, 
it  is  scarcdy  necessary  to  allude,  except, 
perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  remarking  that 
while  struggles  for  mere  glmy  are  un- 
profitable at  iKst,  Ihey  are  still  more  un- 
advisable,  where  fluctuating  sources  of 
prosperity  are  called  into  a  contest  with 
great  physical  superiorily,  and  higher 
natural  advantages.  Sucti  was  Ihe  case 
with  the  United  Provinces,  as  compared 
with  Great  Britain ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
strong  motives  to  a  friendly  umon  be- 
tween them,  as  regarded  Ihe  more  fi)r- 

*    Ufa,  Enrliih    uid    rarrlfii,   toL   ii.    g.    lOt. 


midable  foes  of  both.  The  two  powers 
have  since  been  frequently  at  war ;  but 
on  which  ever  side  the  provocation  ha* 
originated,  Ihe  result  has  always  been 
most  injurious  to  Ihe  States.  It  must 
not  he  presumed ,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
foregoing  argument  is  advanced  with  a 
view  of  deprecating  those  glorious  con- 
tests with  powerful  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, like  that  which  released  the  United 
Provinces  from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  or  in 
objection  to  such  exhibitions  of  national 
spirit  and  just  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
the  country,  which  are  essential  to  its 
independence.  Here  danger  may  be 
nobly  incurred,  and  sacrifices  justly  aa 
well  as  wisely  called  for;  but  how  few 
are  the  wars  of  this  description,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  unnecessary 
conflicts  produced  by  illiberal  jealousy. 


petual  peace  may  be,  which  ardent  and 
benevolent  minds  persuade  themselves 
may  be  realized,  we  surely  ma;  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  unholy  and  indefen- 
sible warfare,  to  which  we  are  alluding, 
will  necessarily  decrease,  in  proportion 
to  the  diffusion  of  information  among 
the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

Ch&ptix  IV. 

Erpfiiitioii  In  the  M&iiterraneaa  — 
Resjiccl  jiaid  lo  Blake  by  the  Officert 
of  France,  Sfrain,  and  Holland — 
NfSiitiation  wtik  Ihe  Dey  of  Algiers 
— Chtutitemenf  of  the  Bey  i^fTumt — 
Bedrest  exaeltdfor  imuriet  and  in- 
lutla  ta  the  Engliih  ,n  the  Mediler- 
rurifan — Renpeet  paid  lo  Ihe  Prolecior 
bu  the  Italian  Stale*  —  If'ar  with 
Spain— Uniedition  to  Cadis — Blnatt 
of  Blake— Kjploil  at  Santa  Crus— 
Be/uniour  of  the  Admiral  in  tB' 
iptfl  lo  Captain  Blake~-Sails  for 
England — Death— PunenU  Honourg 
— Trratment  of  hit  Remain*  at  the 
Beslo  ration — Character. 

Is  the  first  parliament  called  by 
Cromwell,  in  September,  1654,  Blake 
WHS  once  more  chosen  to  represent  his 
native  town  of  Bridgewater ;  but, 
although  hy  the  peace  with  Ihe  Uniled 
Provinces,  llie  necessily  for  naval  eier- 
lions  was  much  abridged,  Ihe  mistaken 
policy  *  of  Cromwell  ha%  ing  decided  on 
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%  nil-  with  fip^,  ba  WU  ■Mn  eUlsd  wbich 

■gain  into  idive  MrriM.    lliclaimm  withi 

Attadiment  of  th«  kdnural  to  npoU»  I 

aiuim  haa  been  allied  on  tliii  ooeai-  i 
lion  also,  aa  the  eauae  of  tua  appomt- 

ment  to  the  eommand  of  a  fleet;  t>ot  >■      luuld    prevent    all     (ulun 
■urely,  having  deteimined  upon    hoa-  •      He  accompanied  thii   aan*er 

tilities,  the  aelection  of  the  moat  eminent  wiui    a    large    supply    of  provisions, 

netuaan  in  the  country  teema  only  to  and  for  tite    present,  Btulce  Appeared 

have  been  a  matter  of  ooune.  aatiafied.    It    ib  not  unworthy    of  m. 

In  the  first  inatanoe,  however,  Blake  mark    in  this  place,  that  tbeee  matv 

waadeipatclwdinNovember,16S4,with  time  plunderers  have  conlinued,  in  ■ 

a    formidiibla  fleet  into  the  Medite>  umilar  manner.  lh«  objeula  of  alteiiuti 

ranean.  to  support  the  honour  of  the  clii     B(ni<.'nt    and  negociation  to  tUi' 

Englith  flaff,  andto  procure  aatii&etion  t       i  «.hen  a  leading  European  natiaB 

from    the  Baibary  Powen .  fbr  ttieir  1mm  it  fleet  before  Algien,  on  aa  cmnA' 

many  acta  of  pin^  againat    Britub  tweeiaely  of  the  same  natuic  as  that  off 

merchantmen.     Ihia    expedition    vraa  Blake*s,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
tf  years  ago.    It  i«  mdiaeholy  to 


d   alion,  should  have  been  allowed  to 

B  in  the  posHasioa  of  suocesnr* 

a  of   incurahle  pirate^  Insoieot 

u  iwtcious  by  turoa  to  all  Christm- 

If  endurnl,   twotuae  dangnvnn 

of  national  aig:eratidlMm«at  nugfat 

'  tlieir  deslniciion — what  K  satin 

the    moderation    of    the  pWt 

tnin  powers  I    If  acquiesced  m  bjr 

_  nations  because    a   ETcater   a^ 

ii    inflicted    upon    others  —  how 

Stable  Eucli  inotircs  lo  rdigkn 

lOmiuiily  !     Under  evety 

!on^  toleralicai 

>  disgrace    to    civilued 


Spain  ;  so  thatintlw  ensoiiw] , _.,_ , 

his  fleet  entered  tiM  port  of  Cadia,  where  liLs  lat  of  tlie  north  OC  Af^»,  otffi^ 
he  was  received  with    all  ini^gifh)^    too,   the    iteat    of   great    eomparaliTa 

respect.     This,  no  doubt,  waa  jMrtlv         '   -'- •-—•^•—-•^ ,.__...._ 

owmg  to  the  aniietj  of  the  Spanianb 
to  keep  well  vrith  the  Protector ;  but  no 
small  portion  of  homage  was  excitad  fajr 
the  known  talents  and  hi^  aduevs- 
ments  of  the  gallant  commander  him- 
sdf.  Aware  of  former  consMiuencea,  a 
Dutch  admiral  wonld  not  hoist  bif  flag 
while  Blake  remained  at  Cadiz ;  and  a 
French  squadron  having  stopped  one  of 
his  tender^,  which  had  been  aeparaled 
from  him  in  a  storm,  the  commander,  at 

n  as  he  knew  to  whom  he  belongei), 

t  for  the  captain  on  board  the  Stg- 
ship  and  drank  Blake's  health  in  his 
presence,  under  a  dischar^  of  five 
guns.*  Tlie  Algoines  were  likewise  so  •"  m  Alj^iers,  the  aJmirAt  sailed  to 
daunted  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  '  .  the  JJey  of  which,  relying  upon 
so  apprehensive  of  his  designs,  that,  of  t  nngtii  of  his  fortresses,  mumed 
their  own  accord,  thev  slopped  the  Sajlee  au  lolenl  answca' to  ttte  message  of 
Rovers  and  made  tnem  give  up  what  1  i  and  even  refused  lo  aUow  hin 
English  prisoners  they  had  on  board,  tu  -up^ily  himself  with  fiwsh  vraler. 
which  they  sent  freely  to  the  admiral  "  i  e,"'  Esjd  ihe  bartwiian.  "  are  our 
without  ransom.     These    conceasions,  i  of  Goletto  iol  Porto  Verinoj 

however,  did  not  prevent  him  tmm  sail-  uu  j>  ir  worst :  do  yon  lluuh  that  wi 
ing  to  Algiers,  where  he  appeared  on  the  fear  ^oiir  fleet!"  On  meiving  11^ 
10th  March,  1635,  and  sent  an  officer  haafy  i^'I'ly.  the  Admiral  nnmedintd* 
on  shore  (o  demand  the  release  of  all  bore  away  into  Porto  Fenno,  wiili  hfc 
English  captives,  and  ample  latisfhctioD  first  luxl  set-ond  rate  ships.  He  >•• 
for  the  piracies  committed  on  the  BritUh  '  ed  his  fire  until  th(y  had  approached 
trade.  The  Bey,  who  seems  to  have  ^"'  a  nmsket  shot  of  the  caalle  aid 
known  the  best  manner  of  soothinj;  a  Um  f/  forlilications,  when  1m  opened 
temper  Uke  that  of  Blake,  pleadedliis    >  na  so  etfrcludly  upon  both,  thA 

mability  to  release  ships  and  captives  iu  ino  hours  the  caslle  was  rendeivl 
-— r; : de     I  dE^ss.  and  the  guns  on  the  woA» 

i^'!'ZirxiiJz:i.^::^r^s^i:!n^  "j    *>>''  "^o"'  «««=  'wwiy  au  dit. 

XIV.  m  It*WMMaiukalf*Han^iJHl<irallUi  •»-   '  »  than  slxto 

~    -'"'--'•  h  fleet  alM- 
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iiuludiil|[  erw  the  oasUin  of  his  own  and  connezioils,  bo  he  hul  no  occaMon 
ifaiii,  to  prooeed  in  their  long  boats,  to  give  emplovmenti  to  penona  n)ia 
nvilh  oliosen  crcwB,  and  destroy  them,  were  unfit  for  ifkem.  He  mi  indeed  one 
This  was  BccorJini^ly  eiiecutcd,  with  the  of  those  master  spirits,  who  ctn  employ 
lo<is  of  only  IwL-Tilv-'fiv  I'  men  killed,  and  ability  williout  fearing  it — a  faculty  ex- 
forty-eight  wounded,  wlule  the  Admiral  ceedingly  rare,  even  among  able  rukrSL 
andThisfleet  covered  the  assailants  from  By  this  time,  the  secret  expedition, 
the  fire  of  the  castle.  I)y  playing  con-  under  Penn  and  Venables,  sent bjCrom 
tiuualty  on  il  with  their  cannon.  This  well  to  surpriie  andcapture  St.  Domin- 
daring;  action  ipreail  I)m  terror  of  his  go,  and  which  terminated  ia  tlie  taking 
name,  and  |iro<Uiceil  citDCessioni  with  of  Jamaica,  had  become  known  to  the 
teiy  little  trouble  fruii)  the  Bey  of  Tri-  court  of   Madrid,  which  immediately 

Kb ;  aft(T  whicb.  ho  n^'atn  returned  to  confiscated  all  the  English  property  in 

inis,  wliprc  hr  r,m:-  "iet  with  nothing  Spain ;  and  the  war  between  the   two 

but  siibm^- \    '      purpose  of  this  countries  was  frcm  that  time  carried  on 

expedi'iiTi                     .  ure  satisfaction  with   extreme  vigour    and    animosity. 

for  all  tliv  '.                  poliation  suffer-  Blake,  of  course,  did  his  best  to  nun 

ed  by  the  EnHiJsh  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  maritime  force  of  Spwn  in  Europe, 

during   the    civil  wars,  when  it    was  as  Penn  was  endeavouring  to  do  in  the 

thought  they  could  be  inflicted  with  im-  West  Indies ;  and  so  great  and  incea- 

punity,  several  of  the  minor  Christian  sant  was  his  activity,  that  his  consHtu- 

powers,  who  had  taken  similar  iil)er1ies,  tion  b^an  to  sink  under  eSbrta  so  mi- 

were  next  colled  to  account.    Among  remitting.    Fearing  that  some  bad  con- 

the  rest,  the  Knights  of   Malta  were  sequences  might  ensue,  if  he  were  not 

obliged  to  submit  to  reparation,  as  alw  joined  by  a  colleague,  proper  to  take 

the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  com-  charge  of  the  fleet,  in  the  event  of  hia 

pelled  to  pay  60,000'.  as  a  compensa-  decease,  he  suggested  the  expediency  of 

tion  for  losses  sustained  from  his  sub-  joining  some  able  commander  in  Iba 

jects  by  the  English.     It  is  added,  that  commusion  with  himself  •  in  compli* 

the  Admiral  sent  home  no  less  than  ance  with  which  suggestion,  Admual 

sixteen  bhips,  laden  with  effects  thus  Montague  was  sent  out,  with  a  strong 

exacted,  for  insults  and  injuries  endured  cquadron  to  reinforce  and  assist  him. 

by  English  subjects  in  that  sea,  during  Soon  after  the  arrival  of   Montagu^ 

ttie  political  struggles  which  had    tia-  they  repaired,  mth  the  joint  fleet,  to 

rassed  their  country  at  home.*  Cadii  in  1656,  where  they  continned  to 

These  exploits  were  performed  in  the  blockade  aSpanishs<)ua<fronforseveial 

spring  of  16S5,  and  such  a  formidable  months.     The  Admiral    then    having 

opinion  did  they  create  of  the  power,  taken  the  major  part  of  his  fleet  to  the 

strength,   and   tenacity  of  the   Gn^sh  coast  of  Portugal,  to  obtain  water  and 

government,  that  most  of  the  states  of  refreshments, Captain  Stayner,  whohad 

Italy  thought  proper  to  send  messages  been  left  cminngwilh  a  small  aquadroD, 

of  compliment  to  lite  Protector;  and  fell  in  with  the  Spanish    homeward 

the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  bound  Plate  fleet,  and  captured  the  Vic«- 

states    of  Venice,  in   particular,   dis-  Admiral,    Rear-Admiral,   and  anolbs 

lingujshed  themselves  by  splendid  era-  galleon,  with  two  millions  of  dollars  on 

bawies.    It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  select  board ;  all  which  prises,  together  with 

a  period  in  Enghsh  history,  when  the  the  prisoners,  were  sent  to  England, 

country  was  so  feared  and  courted,  as  under  Montague ;  Biake,  notwithstand- 

under  the  Protectorate  of  Oliver  Crom-  ing  his  illness,  nmaining  in  the  Hedi- 

welL    Some  of  this  deference  was.  no  terranean. 

doubt,  allributabie  to  the  poUdcal  situa-  Tin'  malatiies  viih  which  tliis.iiide- 

tion  of  Europe  at  the  time,  but  no  small  t.^li-iihle  oflicer  uas  afBicttd.  were  tile 

part  was  due  to  the  great  abihtiec  of  the  dropsy  and  the  scurvy,  which  now  b^ 

PrDtector,andtothevigouraodefficien(7  ^an  to  make  dreadful  ravages  in  Ma 

or  his  councils.     His  instruments  too,  constitution  ;  \et  his  spirit  remained  un- 

as  in  (he  instance  of  Blake,  were  well  alMted :  and  Wing  informed  that  ano- 

chosen;  and  as,  by  the  depression  of  the  Iher  I'late  fleet  had  put  into  Sania  Cms 

ancient  aristocracy,  he  was  called  upon  in   the   iiliind    of  Teneriit'e,    be   sailed 

forfeworaosacritiees  to  family  st^port  tliithi^r  in  tl;e  month  of  April.  )G5r, 

. with  a  fleet  of  twenly-five  men-of-war. 

•  HUi.  ^tkijubtlte,  nLIL  i.iM   Ummtt  ^*    arrived    in    tlie    offing  "f   Santa 

Chjwki*,  f.  Ki.  Cnu  on  the  '^Oth,  where  he  discovered 
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six    heavy  ralleons   and   ten   snuQer  Spanish  atupi  met  wdawd  lo  tAtt, 

ship*  moorM  close  to  the  Bhore,  with  except  two,  which  auik  llnriiig  'fta'f^ 

Mtat  broadsides  towardB  the  sea,  the  garment,  and  ttdAtitod  onlfsflMfl 

inner  vessels  secured  by  a  boom,  and  portion    of    their    muti    mbttm  11m 

all  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre-  water.* 

sent  the  appearance  of  being  almost  un-  It  is  necessary  lo  mention  a  circum- 

assailable.     Notbinff  seemed    to  have  stance    n)i1cl)  lia;  exposed   Ihis  oele- 

been    omitted  t^   tile    Spanish    com-  brated  affair  to  much  profesitonal  re- 

mander,  a  man  of  com-age  and  conduct,  mart,  botUat  tlie  lime  it  occurred,  and 

to  render  a  successful  attack  impossible,  even  nnae.     It  is  staled  that  the  dtrec- 

The  ships  were  defended  not  ovly  by  a  tion  of  Ihv  wind  which  iirevented  Blake 

strong  castle  in  a  ycrv  commandmg  M-  firom  britigini;  his  prizes  out,  would  have 

tuation,.and  fumishea  with  heavy  ord-  ni»»ented  him  from  siting  out  him- 

nance,  but  seven  additional  forts  had  but    for  its    sudden  veering    to 

tieen  erected,  mounting  from  three  to  me      ulh-ivesl,  a  cban^  of  very  rare 

six  guns  each,  and  united  by  lines  of  oa      rence  nt  that  lime  of  the  year, 

communication,  maimed  by  musketeers.  nud  tlii^  latter  assertion  be  (rue,  it 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  able  dispo-  uii     be  confessed  that  this  danng  At- 

sitions  of  the  Spaniui  General,  such  an  )  ears  the  appearance  of  a  trusting 

idea  was  generally  eotertunedrfBlake's  ui    <  ntingency,    or  bare    ^osubility. 

enterpmii^  chander,  that  the  captain  w      u  must  lie  lieemed  rash  m  the  ex- 

of  a  Dutch  mercbanljnan,  then  in  the  hEiue,  and  so  it  has  been  ftcquenily 

bay,  at  once  made  up  his  mind,  from  tenned  by  authors  of  considerable  repu- 

tlie  mancGuvres  of  the  Gn^h  Admiral,  tatkm.  Unhappily  the  gallant  perfomier 

that  an  attack  was  intended;  and  to  cj  the  exploit  died  Itefore  he  reached  hia 

avoid  ill  consequences  to  himself  firom  native  land,  which  deprived  the  world  of 

the  approaching  conflict,  he  immediately  Us  own  explanation  of  tlie  affair ;  but  as 

waited  upon  the  Spanish  Commander,  the  1    y  of  Santa  Cna  is  open,  mtboul 

and  requested  leave  to  quit  the  harbour,  anv  i  Mculty  in  Ihe  egress,  we  cannot 

plainly  stating  as  his  reason  for  the  le-  h         uspecttnir,  that  Ihe  land  breeie, 

quest,  his  conviction  that  Blake  would  w     m  so  timely  carried  him  out,  was 

be  soon  among  them,     llie  resolute  nm.     i   unusual  as  here  represented ; 

Spaniard  at  once  granted  him  the  de-  a      i  lat  lie  rested  upon  a  feoMble  exer- 

sured  permission,  exclaiming  with  a  con-  ti       n   skill  and  seamanship,  and  not 

fident  smile — "  Get  you  fmne,  if  you  Uuuu  an  interference  in  his  favour  so 

like,  and  let  Blake  come  ifhe  dare."*  i     i    ratly  special,  that  it  might  almost 

The  Admiral  had  by  this  time  setHed  b>  i     med  mimeiilous.    Tlw  writer  at 

the  question  of  daring,  having  made  all  the  Micount  whence  we  gal  )ier  tlits  nar- 

his  dispositions  for  the  attack.  A  squad-  ration.'h  directly  alfributM  this  chan^  of 

ron  of  ships  was  selected  for  the  first  windtoProvidence,  whichteaveiBkike's 

onset,  commanded  by  Captain  Stayner,  professioual  prudence  in  jireat  jeoiiaidy. 

iu  the  Speaker  frigate,  who  proceeding  aa  he  could  have  scarcvly  loiu^ed  for- 

directly     into    the    bay,    assailed    the  wai^lo  such  an inlerposilioD.     IsH  not 

Spanish  fleet  with  extreme  fury,  per-  more  probalile.  that  a  man.  who  united 

fecUy  regardless  of   the  euni  of  the  so  musli  eooltiess  and  judgment  lo  vm- 

forts  which  played  on  hii  ships  in  every  dauntoil    reiokilion,  saw   many   things 

direction.    Another  division  of  the  fle^  possible  uhi;:h  were  invisible  to    lest 

was  judiciously  sent  to  occi^jy  the  at-  gifted  lAes?    Blalie  never  seems  to  hov* 

tention  of  the  castle  and  the  forts,  while  imule  any  signal  mistake  in  the  whole  of 

Blake  himself  joined  Stayner,  and  at-  his  navn'l  career,  forithas  already  1x«n 

tacked  the  Spanith  ships,  which  were  shown,  that  his  attack  of  Van  Tn>mp. 

not  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  with  an  inferior  farce,  has  by  no  means 

English,  while  tlie  crews  greatly  ex-  been  nroved  lo  be  either  muKwitsrj'  <«■ 

ceeded  them.    Notwithstanding  this  ad-  uni      isable.    Olber  and  more  gemral 

vantage,  in  a  few  hours  the  l^aniatds  i          s  render  it  prabahte  lliat  the  al- 

were  driven  entirely  from  thnrsnippm^,  ^m  critical  change  uf  wind  was  cx- 

and  Blake,  who  perceived  the  impossibi-  aggerited  in  the  narratiTcs  of  theday. 

lity  of  carrying  ue  Teasels  out,  ordered  ^opL    *'                      '  Jebted  to  (be 

his  men  to  set  flre  to  thor  priiea.    "Hiia  viaiUe        uui                   ence.   and  ill 
was  done  so  effectually,  that  all  the 

*  Bwlb-iCknakk,  p.»L 
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spedsl  protection  was  dways  very  un-  unfit  for  the  profctiion  of  trms ;  And 

equivocally  cl&imed  by  that  predomi-  withtheinflesiblesjiiritotwiaiicientllo- 

Titint  Engliih  party  to  whom  Blake'a  man,  the  Admiral  immediately  cashiered 

success  was  peculiarly  acceptable.    On  and  sent  him  home.    What  adds  to  the 

the  other  liaiid,  a  taste  for  the  marvel-  fine  spirit  of  this  conduct  is;  that  he 

lous  is  even  still  more  prevalent ;  and  continued  to  regard   him  Idndlv  ai  a 

simply  ta  an  extraordinary  event,  the  brother  not withsunding,  and  at  his  death 

more    surprising    the   version  of   the  left  liim  his  paternal  estate.    Astrannr 

story,  the  more  would  it  be  cherished  by  to  fear  himself,  he  was  enough  of  a  dii- 

the  multitude.    In  a  word,  it  is  difficult  loaopher  to  be  satisfied,  that  a  consfitn- 

to  lielievB  that  an  officer  of  the  higli  tional  temperament  is  not  alwayx  to  be 

character    and    experience    of   Blake,  corrected  oy  the  will ;  and  that  a  man 

would  risk  his  reputation  by   an  act  maybe  useful  in  the  peaceable  walks  of 

which  nothing  but  a    most    unusual  society,  whom  it  is  impossiUe  to  stimu- 

phenomenon  could  prevent  from  t>eing  l^e  into  military  ardour.    His  country, 

at  once  fatal  to  himself  and  injurious  to  its  service,  and  its  renown,  woe  pre- 

his  country-.  ferred  to  everything  else  in  the  mind  of 

Rapin,  who  seems  never  to  have  been  Blake :  those  saved  harmless,  he  waa 

cordial  to  the  memory  of  this  great  sea-  again  enabled  toindulge  hi*  domestic  af- 

man,  on  account  of  nis  success  against  fections  ;  and  in  all  his  dealings  with  van- 

the  Dutch,  remarks,  that  however  heavy  quished  enemies,  he  was  utuffflinly  one  of 

the  loss    to    the  Spaniards  in   ships,  the  most  humane  and  placable  of  men. 

money,  men,  and  merchandise,  the  Eng-  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  eltraoT' 

bsh  gained  nothing  by  tliis  enterprise,  dinaty  piece  of  service  reached  En^and, 

butglory.*  Dr,Johnsonhowever,fersely  the    Protactor    sent    his    secretary  to 

and  justly  observes,  that  in  warfare  an  acquaint  the  Parliament,  who  ordered  a 

increase   of    military  reputation   is  an  public  thanksgiving,   and  directed  that 

increase  of  power,  and    that  he  who  a  diamond  ring  of  the  value  of  500^. 

weakens  his  enemy,  in  effect  strengthens  should  be  sent  to  the  Admiral.     One 

himself.t    As  respects  Spain,  this  was  hundred  pounds  were  also  voted  to  the 

particularly  tlie  case,    for  her  South  Captain  who  brought  home  the  news ; 

American  treasures  liad    become  the  and  the  thanks  of  the  House  were  or- 

chief  source  of  her  power  of  annoyance.  d.iLillDlt'convej'ed  toall  theofficevsand 

This  is  not  to  defend    the  vain  ^ory  --irujicmmployed,  by  the  mouth  of  their 

of  war,  or  to  vindicate  its  barbarities :  t:>>miimiiJi-r.      As  the   atl'air   of  Snnia 

the  more  clearly  indeed  it  is  shown  that  (.'rui  wus  the  concluding  exploit  of  this 

havoc   and   destruction   are   inevitably  valiant   seaman,   so  the   honours  thus 

connected  with  it,  the  more  plainly  is  conf<»Ted  upon  liira  proved  tlie  last  tes- 

proved   the   wick^ness  of  that   policy  limoniols  or  respect  tW  he  was  destined 

which  would  wantonly  inflict  its  horrors,  1o  receive  from  his  beloved  and  gralc-^  - 

or  create  artiKcial  pretexts  for  the  cala-  country.     Reluming  towards  the  Medi- 

mities     which   are   its   inseparable   at-  tcrranean,  after  cruising  some  time  be- 

tendants.  foreCadii,hediscaveredthat  hisendwsa 

Torelum  to  the  Admind  :  theunion  mpidlyHppraaching,andbe<nmeanxious 

of  skill  and  braverv  in  this  transaction  to  reach  England.  This,  however,  he  n-as 

is     forcibly  evinced   by   the   fact    Ihat  never  agnin"  to  Iwhold,  for  he  died  just 

the  loss  of  the  English  amounted,  in  ns  the  HeetJ  reached  Plymouth  Sound. 

killed  and  wounded,  to  about  300  men  As  be  approached  the  Channel,  it  is  said 

only,  without  the  destruction  of  a  single  that  lie  bi?qiieiil|y  inquired  if  tlie  land 

ship.     An  aflair,  which  must  have  been  was  seen  ;  but  the  exact  circumstances 

very  atOicIiDg  to  him,  occurred  in  this  attendant  on  liis  death  are  not  recorded. 

battle,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  he  acted  He  yielded  up  his  gallant  spirit  on  board 

in  respect  to  it  exhilnis  the  clear  and  the  St.  George,  ~on  the    i;th  day  of 

patriotic  spirit  of  the  man  ino«l  cliarac-  August,  1637,  havingjust  completed  his 

Ieri«tically.   His  lirulher.  Captain  Hum-  fUly-ninlh  year.* 

phrey  Blake,   who  commanded  n  sliip  The  lif^  and  death  of  Blake  will  re- 

(or  the  first  time,  showed  some  lack  of  mind  the  reader  of  two  dislingiiishvd 

courage  and  talent  at  an  offictr, :  which  Admimlf  of  modem  times :— the  iplen- 

convinced  Blake  tliat  he  was  altogether  dour  of  his  career  resembling  the  heroic 

*  Run    Hill   of  Ear     Ko«U»k'««   rdiiioB  Nelson's— and  its  close,  that  of  the  ia- 

ni.  iL  V  W'               ( '    ■  >                     ■  defatigable  and  devoted  CoUingwood  I 


tU*m,E»tOAmir<>n^.nLa.t.m.  •  Ucnwiu  Tdiltni.  p,  STS. 


ADHOtALBLAX^ 


NoQuiv  wu  maUnc  on  the  put  of 
Om  ProtMtor,  ths  PufiaaUB^  or  ttm 
people,  to  niooe  their  1^  wthutioii 
of  a  men  who  hed  to  ■raentW  tnd  di>> 
inlerestedl*  derotad  himtelf  to  the  eef- 
Tioe  of  hie  ooontCT.  The  der  after  he 
died,  he  wh  eoibelmedeDd  wrapped  up 
uikadi  hii  bowele  wore  buried  in  Om 
Great  Chvrdi,  at  FljritKmtb.  and  hie 
body  eent  nnnd  with  the  fleet  to  the 
Downa,  and  flMDoe  cooveTed  bj  water 
to  Gr«anwieh.  There  h  Inv  in  itate^ 
until  the  4th  of  Beptonber.when  it  waa 
borne  up  the  Thamea  in  a  bai^  oorcnd 
with  Ukck  Tdret,  and  adorned  with 
eaeutcheoni  and  devioea,  to  Waetoua- 
ater.  Baeideahia  Ina&er,  rdatioiia,  and 
domettice,  the  funeral  waa  attended  bj 
Oltrer'a  PriT;  Coandl,  the  Commie- 
Bonera  of  the  Admiral^  and  Navy,  the 
Lord  Major  and  AUennen  of  Loiidon, 
the  Field  OSaoB  of  the  Army,  and 
other  puraoni  of  office  or  qDalitv,  who 
followed  in  a  great  nnmber  ofbaigoa 
and  boats,  ooToed  with  Uackoloth,  and 
manhalled  by  the  Heralda  at  Anna, 
who  arranged  the  nroeaariOB.  On  land- 
ing, they  proeeaded  throngfa  a  gnatd  ef 
eeveral  ngimenta  of  ftwt,  drawn  np  to 
receive  the  proceawon  at  the  At»qr; 
General  Laauxrt,  wifli  whom  the  da- 
oeascd  hadtwen  on  teima  of  great  inti- 
Buu^,  being  preeent  The  iHoeeaaion 
having  leeched  the  Cattiednd,  the  body 
waa  intored  in  a  vanlt  conatmetad  fbr 
the  purpota  in  Bemr  tiia  Serenth'a 
ChapeL*  It  ia  melaneholy  to  be  oblified 
to  add,  that  at  the  Reitoratioti  the 
ahadowy  honour  of  an  interment  in  the 
Abbey  was  no  lonser  to  be  allowed  tO 
this  greit  commandR-,  wboce  body  was 
duff  up  with  those  of  Cromwdl,  Iretont 
and  many  more.  Some  diitinBtion  waa 
however  made:  tba  remain*  of  Blaka 
were  decently  reinlerred  in  St.  Hargaref  a 
Churchyard,  while  the  bonce  of  ttia 
others  vrere  tmted  with  the  greatest  ig- 
hominy.t  llw  pnmrie^  of  Una  transac- 
tion as  TegardsHlake  was  cpKationedat 
the  time,  even  among  the  fhendi  to  flu 
restoration ;  at  present  it  will  be  rqiarded 
with  unmixed  diaguiL  The  naval  sar< 
vices  of  this  valiant  man  wm  so  tru^ 
natioiial;  he  had  done  so  mndi  to  render 
the  pomer  and  character  of  his  oonntnr 
reelected,  and  in  sndi  atrict  aeconf- 
ance  with  the  ideas  entertained  of  pub- 
lie  duty  on  all  sides,  that  any  nuniCae- 


tation  of  disrespect  to  the  ashes  oF  lo 
illuBtrlous  a  patriot,  vras  as  revolttnf  to 
good  feeling  as  to  good  poUcv.  In  ereiy 
point  of  view,  indeed,  poitDumons  i»- 
venge  is  mean  and  disgmcefiLl ;  sad 
those  who  can  derive  satisfaction  from 
insullbg  the  remains  of  men,  before 
vrlioiie  ascendency  they  were  forced  lo 
bend  white  living,  only  doubly  procliuoi 
their  natural  inferiority. 

To  the  public  and  profesitonal  clw>  _ 
racter  of   Blake    the  testimoniee    an  I 
numeroiiB  ;  and  with  a  little  abatenNol  ■ 
on  the  score  of  party  feelings,  neai^ 
unanimous.     It  has  been  already  ifr 
marked,  that,  in  common  with  many 
other  distinguished    character   of    the 
day,   he  appears  lo  have  formed  liis 
notions  of  patriotism  bora  the  republi- 
can  models    of    antiquity.*      Lov«   of 
country,  and  devotioa  Ig  its  grealneai , 
freedom,  and  independence,  were,  theo- 
retically at  least,  the  primer)-  djily  of 
every  wise  and  virtuous  republiran  of 
Greece  and  Romei  and  Bl^e  adopted 
that   principle  with  a  atojcal  firmnecs 
of  soul,  which  enabled  him  to  excel 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  conlemporaria    I 
in  fulfilling  his  high    Dotions  of  QmM 
sacrifices  due  from  a  patriot  lo  the  pi^  ■ 
lie  good.  1 

Fromthe  moment  Blake  entered  pubSa  I 
life,  he  never  seems  to  have  indulged  ii  I 
any  sort  of  cabal  or  intngne  for  pt^ilicBl  1 
influence;  the  peculiar  openness  aod  ■ 
sincerily  of  his  conduct  being  voucheC 
for  by  all  who  have  written  abonl  him,* 
His  freedom  from  eveiy  Ihing  Ilka  %. 
passion  for  Hcqiiisition,  was  equally  con- 
spicuous; for  notwilhstanding  tlia  int- 
mense  sums  which  paastd  through  bh 
hands,  so  upright  wu  hii  eonduel  a*lt! 

eublic  servant,  that  he  scarcely  left  AOSk! 
chind  him,  in  addition  to  his  patenul' 
estate  of  about  iaoi.  per  annum.  t.ot| 
of  fame  may  very  Mssibtv  be  thouglil  Ii , 
have  been  a  con«derab(e  incentive  :  K 
might  be  so,  but  Ihe  love  of  tame  Hi 
injurious  only  so  for  as  it  cmtdueea  Wti 
selfish  performanoe  of  extrMrdbnn'  ai# 
tions,  with  a  view  lo  mere  pwaoaal  ■» 


n  llw  Bind  aT  £•  jvt\k  VI  lit  fnaHte 
inUnijnrtisI  ImnplniwmiU'aei** 
iroci.   M     «H  MM  l«  tA'AK  Ihot   iM 

D  Ikr  adanOH  of  Kntfr^m— 


\ 


ADMIRAL  BLAXB.  » 

tohtkfi  lriiU%  ontbtoontrary,  it  mav  oannot  ba  atupMCed  of  ptttulit^,  ii 

ba  diampd  a  ailutan  lUmuIut  to  udant  concluiive  oi  to  tha  Ugh  profiaaMtMl 

•ivtioHi  In  tha  rulfilment  of  duty.    It  meritt  of  Blake,  who  aaanu  to  poaaaia 

ia  (uffi^ont  to  ciuura  a  higfi  eitiniation  an  indisputable  ol&im  to  tfa«  bcuour  af 

of  tha  ohanotw  uf  Blake,  that  with  tha  having  infused  a  sreat  portion  of  that 

total  abaenoe  of  all  viewi  which,  in  the  peculiar  energy  and  ipirit  into  the  Bng- 

genond  opinion  of  mankind,  are  pro-  lish  navy,  by  nhich  it  has  ever  auMo 

nounced  mean,  lelfish.  or  interested,  he  been  distinguished.    The  fact  that  both 

nnderad  the  i^reatert  aervioes  to  his  in  his  own  dayi,  and  subiequently,  he 

countn ;  to  advance  whose  welfare  and  has  been  aocuied  of  ruhneas,  wiU  da- 

nputation,  fonned  the  oonstaut  passion  rogate  but  Uttle  from  the  justneas  of 

of  hia  life.  these  pretensions.     When  a  man  of  in- 

Ai  a  wanior,  both  on  sea  and  land,  vention  and  eaterpriie  venturea  boldly, 

Blake  fbmu  a  remarkable  instance  of  and  ia  uniformly  luccesiful,  it  is  boih 

the  latent  attitude  tbr  a  peculiar  line  more  generoui  and  more  just,  to  attiv 

of  exertion,  which  may  exist  in  men  bute  the  success  to  his  superior  eapft> 

before  they  have  any  opportunity  of  dis-  oity,   than  to  dwell    invidiously  upon 

playing  iL    He  was  forty  ticrore  the  apparent  temerity,  or  surprising  sood 

civil  war  broke  out,  and  nearly  fifty  fortune^    Every  ease  no  doubt  ia,  atnotly 

before  he  served  at  sea,  and  that  aa  a  speaking,  individual,  and  must  reat  upon 

commander  at  once.     The  mere  but  of  its  own  merits ;  but  the  naval  annala  of 

fightinz  ably^  and  bravely  at  sea,  would  Britain  would  have  tteen  vary  diffirant 

not  distinguish  him  from  many  of  hia  from  what  they  are,  had  a  too  ealoulatii^ 

colleaj^es ;  but  he  no  sooner  stepped  on  spirit  of  caution  been  prevalent  in  thoia 

ship-board,  tlian  he  gave  a  new  cnarao-  whose  deeds  they  record, 

ter  to  naval  warfare,  and  made  the  moat  There   is  another  point  of  view,  in 

striking  improvement  in  this  important  which  the  chaiaoter  of  Blake,  aa  a  oon^ 

service,  by  the  strength  of  hia  own  gtt-  raandcr,  exHCtsaltention.  andlliatowini; 

nius,  unaided  by  experience.    Tlie  tea-  to  the  very  peculiar  nature  of  the  times, 

timonyof  LordClanndoniaunequivocal  and  the  consequent  object  of  the  expe- 

on  thu  point,  and  it  cannot  be  given  dilions  in  which  he  was  engaged.    A 

better  than  in  his  own  words.  general  disposition  prevailed,  particu- 

"He  (Blake)  was  the  flrat  man  who  lariy  on  the  part  of  maritime  and  com- 
declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it  ma-  iitercial  powers,  to  take  advantage  of 
nifest  that  the  science  mi^t  be  attained  the  disorders  in  England  ;  and  in  con- 
in  less  time  than  was  imagined,  and  sequence,  much  spoliation  and  insult 
despised  those  rules  which  had  been  long  had  been  endured  by  English  merdunt- 
in  practice,  to  keep  his  ship  and  men  men.  To  this  cause  of  irritation  was 
out  of  danger,  which  had  beta  hdd,  in  svihsequently  added  a  manifest  reluct- 
former  times,  a  point  of  gRat  abilify  anoe  to  act  fairly  towards  (he  Common- 
and  circumspection;  aa  if  Uie  prinN|)al  wealth,  unleas  when  prompted  by  fear, 
art  requisite  in  the  captMn  Of  a  ship,  (Jn  this  account,  Blake,  especially  in  hia 
had  been,  to  be  sure  to  come  home  san  later  services,  waa^quently  called  upon 
again.  He  was  the  first  man  who  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  liis  negocia- 
brought  the  ships  to  contemn  castles  on  tions,  which  peculiarly  evinced  the 
ahore.whichhadbeen  thought  ever  ve^  apiril  and  character  of  the  man.  It  ia 
formidable,  and  were  discovered  by  him  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  some  instances, 
to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fn^X  thoae  he  displayed  the  overbearing  features  of 
who  coukl  rarely  be  hml  by  them.  He  the  repubhcanism  oP  antiquity,  and, 
was  the  first  that  infused  that  propor-  alive  (.>nly  to  the  honour  of  his  own 
tion  of  courage  into  the  seamen,  by  country,  neglected  the  consideration 
making  them  see,  by  experience,  whU  which  is  due  to  tlie  feelings  and  riehta 
mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  of  others ;  but  this  was  the  prevauii^ 
resolved,  bkI  taught  them  to  fight  in  sjiirit  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Common- 
fire  as  well  as  upon  water  ;  and  though  wealth,  and  all  men  roust  lie  judged 
be  hath  been  very  well  imitated  and  fol-  with  an  allowance  for  the  predominant 
hnifl.  b.  ■.■.,[>  I!...-  !;i«^  i;,.ii  i;jM>  ilif  seulimciit  o(  the  limes.  The  )>  word- in- 
exum]'U'  of  that  kind  of  naval  cour.-igc  hand  mtercourse  of  the  Admiral  with 
■nd  bold  and  resolute  acliievcments."*  the  Courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  tha 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  others   in  the 

(be  foregung  passage  from  a  writer  who  Mediterranean,  more  particularly  illua- 

. traie  the  existence  of  the  ditpontion 


here  tiUuded  to,  as  relates  to  specific 
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luticnal  oUecb.    Tbe  feUowing  dio^    intended  to  :  Ib  Um  fimmal 

iMteiiitic  anecdote,  rdftted bjr  Bubi^    Blake,  there  i  adki^vnm  am 

Burnet,extnt»tiaffluroiritinr«liBreBGe  ttw  alert  to  disiua  ■  i>  of  &Ann. 
to  a  minor  point.  Al&Kiu^  a  arailBr  tioitreyethigoiMwrawb—;  wen  to 
piece  of  conduct  at  pment,  vould  a  falignmg  emwne.  Qnarfoa  ma±pB- 
■eucely  be  decm^  jualifiBble,  it  re<    tavoe  did  not  Han  mpptn  wifliln  flme 

Siires  a  strong  exertion  of  reaaon  to  be    tnontha  of  Ibe  deoeaw  of  ■»  ptfMn^ 
lotcetheroutofhumourwithit.  the  least  notorictj ;  lAiebii  (radaaid 

"  While  Bkako  lay  in  the  road  of  Ha-  ill-digested  aa  fonBal  bieg^y,  itl^ 
laga,  before  the  war  lirolce  out  nith  form  a  collection  of  aS  be  nMttv  <f 
Spain,  some  of  faia  seamen,  going  ashore,  fnct  and  hearsay,  known  or  in  cir- 
met  the  Host  carryiog  about,  and  not  ciiJalinn,  for  llie  exercise  of  sounja 
only  paid  no  respect  to  it,  but  United    jud)^ent  and  more  prudent  consjden- 

.-j:j     /I til.,  a — i.1,    •:—  4  afler  time.    We  however  kam. 

1  person  Admiral  Blake  was  under 

iddle   size;  but  tlial  his  features 

were  prepossessing  iind  manl^,  with    a. 

quick,  lively,   and  inlelligent  ej-e.      It 

has    dready  been  obseneid,  that  from 

lulh,  he  was  di&tinguisbed  by  gra~ 

ly,  and  simplicity  of  mamieTs,  occs- 


thnt  ir 


at  those  wtio  (Ud.  One  of  the  Spiuueh  tiori 
priesta  put  the  people  upon  resenting  " 
this  indignity,  and  tbej  M  upon  them 
and  b^  them  seyeretr.  When  Umt 
returned  to  tbew  ships,  Uteroomplained 
of  this  usage;  oponwhich  Blake  sent  a 
trumpet  to  the  VkooT  to  demand  tha 
priest,  who  wM  the  chief  ' — ' '  ~ 


that  ill  usage.  The  Vkert^anawood,  that    s  ion  ally  enlivened  by  a  humorous  blunt- 


he  had  no  authorttj  over  the  prksta,  and 
so  could  not  dispose  of  them^  Goieral 
Blake,  upcm  thU,  sent  bim  word  that  be 
would  not  inquire  who  had  the  power  to 
send  the  priest  to  him,  but  if  he  were  not 
sent  withm  three  homi,  he  would  bum 
their  town.  Hie  Spaniards,  bearing  thia, 
obliged  the  Vieerojr  to  send  the  nneat  to 
Blue,  and  he  ju^ified  himsuf  np<m 
the  petulant  bebaTioorof  the 


of  speech.    Some  homely  tines  of 
lanley,  in  his  'English  Worthies,' 
ute,  that  he,  who  made  so  many 
tremble,  was    liimself  peculiarly 
jarrassed  and  confused  in  the  cuoi- 
V  of   women;    a  fact   vtbieh  may 
I    lit  for  his  always  remaining  a  ba- 
il*.   He  was  pious,  without  diKplay- 
^ny  of  the  attectation  and  hypocrisy 
A\  mingled  so  muih  with  the  rcU- 


Blake  answered,  that  if  he  had  sent  a    gious  preteniiions  of  the  age,  and  which 
complaint  to  him  of  it,  te  would  have    prcvaiied  to  an   almost   ludicrous 


punished  them  sererely,  unce  he  would 
not  sufier  his  men  to  aBhint  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  an;  pla^e  at  whieb 
he  touched ;  Init  he  took  it  ill  that  he 
had  set  on  the  Spaniardi  to  do  it,  ■  Ibr 
he  would  have  biro  and  the  whole  world 
lo  knbw,  that  none  but  an  ENOLisBitAif 
should  chastise  an  Eholishuan.'  He 
then  treated  the  priest  uvilly  and  sent 


.mong  the  parly  to  which  he  was 
i.ied.    Sincerity  and  the  absence  uf 

thine    bordermg  on    intrigue,  or 

lulation,  were  indeed  the  charac- 
ucsof  Blake.  lie  was  liberal  (o 
try  extent  of  his  Eorlune,  and  his 

was  always  0|ien  to  lus  officers  ; 

$  strictly  just  and  humane  to  every 
and  to  lus  sailors  be  proved  him- 


him  back,  being  satisfied  tttat  he  had    self  a  parent.      This  inixliiK  of  the 


n  his  power.    CromweU  was  much 

delighted  with  this,  and  read  the  Irtler  ^_,  _. 

in  council  with  great  satisbrtion,  saying    tuuc.  ind  eminent  taleats, 
that  he  hoped  be  should  make  the  name 
of  an  Englislunsft  as  great  as  ever  that 
of  a  Roman*  had  been.~t 

Had  a  commander  to  distinguiahed 
as  Blake,  died  within  a  centtur  of  the 
present  time,  materials  would,  moat 
ukely,  have  aboudded  for  a  very  parti- 
cular account  of  his  deportment,  man- 
ners, and  conduct  in  pnvate  life ;  with 
all  those  various  minor  points  of  cha- 
racter which  are  so  necessary  to  indivi< 
dualize  a  portrait,  and  render  it  exclu- 
sively that  of  the  person  whom  it  is 

•  AdoIImt  piMf  rf  0»  duitnl  IwImit  at  tkt 
RnnbUsu  nirit  of  (kat  H» 
-   fBiira>r(SM,«fBbO«aTiM«^fcL*ttt.TSl,l, 


le  and  softer  quaJilies  with  tlie 
fervent  courage,  invincible  foiti- 
ind  eminent  taleats.  is  not  iinpre- 
ed,  although  rare.  It  b  wulf  tor 
1  niiliire  Ibat  the  union  otay  exist ; 

.u  the  honour  at  once  of  the  inJm- 
his  profession,  and  the  country 
gave  him  birth,   it  has  seldom 

exhiliited  more  conspicuously  and 
uniformly  IhsA  in  Ashir&l  Ro- 
Blike.  • 


LIFE  OF  DR.  ADAM  SMITH. 


bUroduciion,  Yet  the  earliest  and  most  amusing,  if  not 

most  accurate  of  biographers  thought 
It  is  wen  known  that  the  late  lamented  otherwise.  "  It  is  not  luways/*  says  Plu- 
Dugald  Stewart,  amidst  the  profound  and  tarch,  "  in  the  most  distm^ished  ex- 
comprehensive  studies  to  which  his  life  ploits  that  men's  virtues  or  vices  may  be 
was  dedicated,  became  the  biographer  best  discerned ;  but  frequently  an  action 
of  three  of  his  countrymen — two  of  of  small  note,  a  short  saying  or  a  jest 
them  being  amongst  the  most  distin-  distinguishes  a  person's  real  character 
guished  of  whom  Scotland  has  to  boast :  more  than  the  greatest  battles  or  the 
these  were.  Dr.  Robertson  the  historian,  most  important  actions.  As  painters 
and  Adam  Smith.  His  friend  and  tutor,  labour  the  likeness  in  the  face,  so  must 
Dr.  Reid,  we  place,  where  we  conceive  we  be  permitted  to  strike  off  the  features 
the  world  has  placed  him,  in  a  rank  far  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  give  a  real  like- 
below  these,  and  where  we  cannot  but  ness  to  these  great  men  V*  Upon  this 
think  Mr.  Stewart  would  himself  have  principle  has  this' inimitable  writer  left  us 

E laced  him,  if  his  affectionate  remem-  a  record  of  the  lives  of  upwards  of  fifty 

ranee  of  his  early  instructor  had  left  his  warriors,  legislators,  and  statesmen,  in- 

jud^ment  perfectly  impartial  with  respect  vesting  them  with  an  interest  and  a  wis- 

to  Dr.  Reid's  ments  as  a  philosopher.  dom  which  will  delight  and  instruct  the 

Since  the  days  of  the  Memorabilia,  last  generations  of  mankind. 
when  Xenophon  became  the  biographer  There  may  have  been  biographers 
of  Socrates,  there  has  been  seen  perhaps  who  have  carried  their  passion  ror  detail 
no  proportion  so  equal  betwixt  the  writer  and  minute  anecdote  somewhat  too  far, 
and  his  subject,  as  when  Dugald  but  even  in  such  cases  we  feel  it  is  rather 
Stewart  wrote  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  ungrateful  to  condemn  them ;  and  we 
Life  and  Writings  of  Adam  Smith."  Yet,  might  take  the  very  extreme  of  this  dasg. 
congenial  as  was  the  theme,  and  beauti-  even  Boswell  himself  with  aU  his  faults, 
fully  as  he  has  illustrated  \Y^' writings^  and  almost  challenge  the  worid  to  pro- 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  life.  It  was  duce  another  book  of  Inography  of  equal 
observed  of  Mallet,  that  he  wrote  the  interest  with  the  Life  of  Johnson, 
life  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  forgot  that  he  But  betwixt  Plutarch  and  Boswell 
was  a  philosopher.  This,  at  least,  can-  there  is  an  interval,  almost  as  wide  as 
not  be  said  of  Mr.  Stewart.  He  has  kept  between  Auchinleck  and  ChsBronea ; 
the  philosopher  so  much  in  mind,  that  he  and  Mr.  Stewart  ought  not,  perhaps, 
has  almost  forgotten  the  man.  In  his  strictly  to  have  conformed  hiinself  to 
review  of  the  works  of  the  distinguished  the  example  of.  either.  Yet  we  cannot 
person,  in  his  criticism  and  his  com-  butregretthat  much  that  would  interest 
ments,  we  find  everything  that  we  can  us  has  been  lost  for  ev^ ;  tho»e  many 
desire  and  might  expect,  even  from  the  peculiarities,  those  lights  and  shadows 
pen  of  Mr.  Stewart ;  but  we  look  in  vain  whwh  wouki  have  made  us  ftuniliar  with 
for  those  traits  of  personal  character,  the  man,  and  eiven  a  graphic  reality  to 
those  slight  vet  important  incidents  and  the  portrait  Mr.  Stewart  was  the  per- 
anecdotes  which  marked  the  individual,  sonal  friend  of  Adam  Smith  during  many 
which,  when  preserved  and  depicted,  of  his  latter  jrears;  and  for  all  that  related 
form  the  great  charm  of  biography,  and  to  him  previously,  it  woukl  have  been  the 
which  serve,  far  more  than  the  most  la-  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  col* 
boured  disquisition  or  panegyric,  to  re-  lected  infwmation  add  anecdote  in  the 
commend  to  us,  and  quicken  our  inte-  society  of  Edinburgh.  If  it  be  one 
rest  in,  the  circumstances  by  which  the  ol:ject,  as  it  must  be  presumed  of  the 
subject  of  the  memoriid  acquired  his  biographer,  to  extend  the  fiime  of  the 
celebrity.  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  have  person  whose  life  he  undertakes  to  re- 
entertained  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  cord,  surdy  it  must  be  otmous  how 

this  Doint ;  possibly  he  deemei  it  lieneath    < -— . 

the  dignity  of  the  life  of  a  philosopher.  •  Ptaunk— l<u«  tC  Akuwipr. 
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much  is  lost  in  this  respect  by  this  par-  tune  should  have  attended  two  of  the 

lial  mode  of  exhibiting  him.  most  remarkable  men  whom  Scotland 

*'  Tiie  else  unvalued  circumstances  in  has  produced.    It  was  the  fate  of  Hume 

the  lives  of  literary  men'*  (says  Mr.  to  lose  his  father  in  his  infancy*  and  to 

Mackenzie  in  his  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  owe,  like  Smith,  to  a  widowed  mother,  all 

of  John  Home*')  "  acquire  an  interest  the  protection  and  care  so  requisite  at  that 

with  the  reader,  proportionate  to  that  early  period.    The  mother  of  our  young 

which  the  writings  of  the  author  have  philosopher  was,  by  some  persons,  ac- 

excited ;  and  we  are  anxious  to  know  cused  of  over-indulging  her  son,  but  the 

every  little  occurrence  which  befel  him,  indulgence  of  the  parent  was  best  vindi- 

who  was  giving,  at  the  period  when  cated  by  the  growing  temper  andifis- 

these  occurrences  took  place,  the  pro-  position  of  the  child ;  and  Mrs.  Smith 

duct  of  his  mind  to  the  public.    We  are  during  her  long  life  (which  extended  Ull 

anxious  to  know  how  the  world  treated  within  twelve  years  of  the  death  of  her 

a  man  who  was  labouring  for  its  instruc-  son)  had  never  occasion  to  repromch  her- 

tion  or  amusement,  as  well  as  the  effect  self  for  any  indiscreet  kindness,  but  had 

which  his  private  circumstances  had  on  the  happiness  to  see  her  parental  care 

his  literary  productions,  or  the  com-  acknowledged  to  the  honr  of  her  cfeath, 

plexion,  as  one  may  term  it,  which  those  by  every  attention  which  filial  n£Bection 

productions  borrowed  from  the  incidents  could  prompt 

of  his  life.  These  considerations  afford  an  An  acciaent  befel  him  when  he  was 
apolofry  for  the  narratives  of  the  compa-  about  three  years  of  aj^  whieii«  if  it  had 
ratively  unimjx^rtant  occupations  which  not  proved  fatal  to  his  lifie,  mi^^  have 
the  world  peruses  with  so  much  interest  strangely  altered  his  fhture  deslmy,  and 
— they  help  that  personification  of  an  might  thus,  perhuM,  have  influenced,  in 
author  which  the  reader  of  his  work  so  no  small  degree,  tne  progreuof  pdhlical 
naturally  indulges ;  and  if  they  some-  science  in  Europe.  He  had  been  on  a 
times  put  him  right  in  his  estimate  of  visit  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Dou|^  of  Strath- 
the  influence  of  genius  or  feeling  upon  enry ;  and  as  he  was  one  di^  mnnimng 
conduct,  they  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  himself  at  the  door  of  the  honse,  he  was 
moral  lesson  on  the  subject,  and  a  mark  carried  off  by  a  party  of  fffnea.  Hap- 
as  it  were  of  the  unexpected  shores  or  pily  he  was  very  soon  mined  by  his 
islands,  sometimes  it  may  be  rocks  or  uncle,  who  having  learned  that  a  set  of 
quicksands,  on  the  chart  of  life.*'  vagrants  had  recently  passed  that  way, 

pursued  and  overtook  them  m  Lesue 

Sectio?!  2.— From  the  birth  of  Dr.  Wood— with  feelings  with  which  it  is 

Smith    till   the  publication  of  the  ®^y  *®  sympathise,  even  witiiout  lefcf^ 

"  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimentsr  ®"^  ^^  *^®  importance  of  the  life  he  had 

preserved. 
Adam  Smith  was  bom  at  Kirkaldy.  in  When  the  period  arrived  at  which  it 
Fifeshire,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1723.  was  deemed  proper  that  he  should  be 
His  father  was  comptroller  of  the  cus-  sent  to  school,  he  was  plaoed  under  the 
toms  at  that  place,  and  had  in  early  life  care  of  Mr.  David  MiUer,  who  then 
practised  as  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  taught  the  school  at  Kiripaldyt—^  person 
Edinburgh.  He  had  been  for  some  years  who  enjoyed  no  inconsiderable  xeputa- 
private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  tion  as  a  teacher  in  hk  day,  and  who  had 
when  he  received  his  appointment  to  the  the  fortune  to  edoeate*  about  the  same 
customs  at  Kirkaldy.  His  wife  was  the  period,  a  f^men  of  greater  enunence 
dauj,^hter  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Strathenrj;;  in  after  life  than  are  frequently  to  be 
and  Adam  was  the  only  issue  of  their  found  registered  in  so  obscure  a  semi- 
marriage.  His  mother  lived  long  enough  nary.  With  some  of  these  Snuth  eon- 
to  enjoy  the  celebrity  of  her  son ;  but  he  tracted  an  intimacy  which  lasted  doring 
had  the  misfortune  never  to  have  known  their  Uves.  We  sre  not  exactly  in- 
the  care  and  affection  of  his  father,  formed  of  the  time  when  he  was  placed 
whose  death  took  place  a  few  months  under  Mr.  Miller^s  car«,  but  we  know 
previous  to  the  birth  of  his  distinguished  that  he  remained  with  hunt9l  beat- 
offspring.  His  constitution  during  in-  tained  his  fourteenth  year.  His  gi«at 
fancy,  we  are  informed,  was  weak  and  love  of  books,  even  in  {hose  early  years* 
sickly,  and  required  the  tenderest  solici-  attracted  the  notice  of  Us  ectiooliil- 
tude  of  his  surviving  parent  for  the  pre-  lows,  as  did  the  extraordinary  powen  of 
servation  of  his  life.  It  is  remarkable  his  memory,  and  ttuoee  habitB  of  DMtttal 
that  in  this  respect  a  nearly  similar  for-  abstraction  for  which  be  WMiVMOkibto 
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throa^ullife.    HiBloveofreadingwu  noit  alwaytdrawn  from  hiatory,  poetry, 

indulfced   and  ilrengthened  the  more,  uid  polite  lilerfttura;  land,  though  he 

owing  to  ths  weakness  of  hia  coiutitu-  prized  the  penoni  and  the  character! 

ii'    .            '                               J  j'l  the  of  mathematiciani  and  natural  philoio- 

ni:.f  .i     ..  I  ..  ,,r.  -         ■  .  ■  ijii'i.nioni.  phen,  and  hai  judged  highly  (perhaps 

Tliiit  i.<ii>;..<:<.>  Um  ii.iK  HIS  M-A  k'^Mned  partially)  of  the  tendency  of  aueh  itu- 

by  lia,t)it»  whiuh  sctiuolttoya  in  general  die*  upon  the  temper  and  morals  or  the 

might  be  apt  to  regard  ai  unsocial,  but  individual*,  it  ii  quite  clear  that  they 

it  arose  from  the  excellence  of  his  tern-  were  neither  *o  congenial  to  hii  taile, 

per,  and  the  warm  and  generous  (eJingi  nor  did  he  eitimate  ftwir  importanoe  to 

which  dislinguiihed  him.  the  intereiti  of  mankind  ai  being  in  any 

H  is  to  be  regretleil  that  we  know  lo  reipect  equal  to  that  of  other  branches 
little  of  the  nature  of  hi*  readini:  at  thii  of  philoaophy,  and  thoie  more  especially 
period  of  hia  life.  That  he  was  well  which  he  afterwardi  himaelf  so  largely 
}!Toiint]ed  in  the  dead  languages,  and  itliutrated  and  advanced.  To  iDeu 
that  the  claitic  wriiera  of  Greece  and  latter,  therefovi ,  i  ■  i  lio  historv  of  man- 
Rome  were  favourite  objects  of  hia  kind,  to  lh«  moi.ii,  <  lomtmical,  and  |)0- 
•tudy  whilst  he  wai  under  the  care  of  litical  phases  i\  Im  !i  are  presented  in  its 
Mr.  Miller,  may  safely  be  presumed,  prcqcms,  we  may  be  assured,  without 
His  works  afford  abundant  evidenea  of  any  partieular  tusUmuny.  that  his  atten- 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements  in  this  tion  was  very  early  directed,  And  for  a 
department  of  literature,  a  relish  for  long  period  M  years  in  a  ^eat  nensure 
which  never  deserted  him  in  afto*  life,  eonfined.  But  we  hnve  i>ni'  fnct  that 
even  amidst  the  profound  inquinea  fpies  strikingly  in  proof  o(  this,  which  is 
which  occupied  his  attention  whue  en-  mteresting  on  many  sccounts,  and  not 
gaged  in  ihe  composition  of  his  greatest  the  least  so  as  pointiilg  out  the  first  and 
work.  Had  Dr.  Smith,  hoviever,  like  only  boob  which  we  know  to  have  t>een 
Gibbon.  t>ecome  his  own  biographer,  or  read  by  him|about  this  period,  and  which 
like  Johnson,  had  he  had  the  fortune  to  must  have  been  read  from  love  alone, 
leave  l>ehind  him  such  a  chronicler  aa  linoe  it  was  read  by  stealth. 
Boawell,  we  might  then  have  seen.  In  1740,  after  three  years  spent  at 
pertiaps  in  the  earliest  unpresoribcd  Glasgow,  he  was  removed  to  the  imi- 
atudies  of  the  recluse  student  at  Kir-  versity  of  Oxford,  and  entered  at  Boliol 
kaldy,  the  first  indications  of  that  ten-  Collwe  ai  an  exhibitioner  on  Snell'i 
dency  of  mind  and  mode  of  thinking  fouKUtion.  It  would  appear  that 
which  gave  promise  of  Ihe  future  author  shortly  after  hii  aniTal  there,  from  some 
of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nationa"  eanse  or  other  he  had  given  occasion  to 

In  1737,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  Mis]i<ft  l!iiit  h:\  [invurr  in, '.in  were 
left  Kirkaliiy,  and  was  removed  to  the  nui  iil".ns  di'M.it.-iha  siuli  io,iks  bs  the 
UnivenityofGtas^w,wherehehadthe  diitiijliuL'  vl  Oxlord  ini'stniies  to  its 
happiness  of  studying  under  Dr.  Franoia  sfudtnts;  imii  it  was  determined  there- 
Hutcheson,  of  whom  he  always  spoke,  tore  by  the  heads  of  lite  college,  with 
as  he  has  written,  in  terms  ofthehighart  more  of  seal  than  honour,  Ihal  the  young 
admiration.  The  lectures  of  that  di»-  philosopher  from  the  north  should  be 
tinguished  professor  may  be  fairiy  ooD-  taken  by  surprise  in  his  chamber,  in 
sidered  as  having  first  directed  his  viewi  order  to  ascertain  whether  ihe  nature  of 
to  that  branch  of  ethical  philosophy  so  liis  studies  was  really  orthodox  or  not. 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  "Tlieoiyof  Unluckily,  he  was  found  reading  the 
Moral  Sentiments,"  which  he  after-  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.' then  re- 
wards gave  to  the  worM,  and  in  wbi^  cently  published,  and  Ihe  discovery  was 
he  has  equal  merit  in  having  eonfinned  of  coune  followed  by  a  severe  repri- 
what  was  right,  and  correct^  what  waa  ma,nd  and  the  forftfilure  of  the  forbidden 
wrong  in  the  speculations  of  his  elo*  vuiume.  Smith,  at  that  time,  knvw 
quent  tutor.  It  is  swd,  however,  that  perhaps  nothing  more  of  the  book  he 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  wns  perusing  than  (hat  it  was  the  |iro- 
engaged  the  greater  portioa  of  his  at>  duction  of  a  younsScotchman — a  work, 
tentionduringhisresidenoaatOlasgow;  which  as  Ihe  aulW  of  it  said  himself, 
but  his  "History  of  Astronomv"  in  the  "fell  dead-bom  from  the  press,"  little 
Posthumous  Euayi  is  Iha  only  one  of  known  ami  a  good  deal  decried,  but 
his  wriiings  in  whioh  we  discover  much  rccommtmded  to  Smith  by  the  subject 

of  the  ^its  of  his  acquaintance  with    • 

thowsciencM,    Uii  iUutfldioiu  an  >;-  •va.Tta«r,(fiigr.i8««,»^m.,Ck.i. 
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of  which  it  treats,  by  his  loveof  meta-  the  order  and  advance  the  moral  and 

physics,  and  the  profound  and  original  political  condition  of  society.    The  mind 

spocuhitions   which    it   contained;     as  of  Smith,  which  found  in  such  subjects  a 

invitin<;  to  the  young  and  free  inquirer  boundless  field  for  his  contemplations, 

as  they  were  alarming  to  the  heads  of  might  have  been  confined,  and  at  length 

the  university.    It  was  not  till  some  contracted,  by  the  professional  study  of 

years  after  this  that  the  immortal  author  theological  learning.    The  great  truths 

of  the  work  in  question  became  known  to  of  religion  are  as  simple  as  they  are  sub- 

his  young  disciple,  and  that  that  enduring  lime ;  and  their  simplicity  renders  use- 

friemlship  was  cemented  betwixt  them,  less  much  that  human  ingenuity  can  do, 

which  both  of  them  have  taken  pains  to  while  their  sublimity  defies  it.    To  know 

record — **  a  friendship  on  both  sides  God,  says  Seneca,  is  to  worship  him. 

founded  on  the  admiration  of  genius  and  And  much  of  this  knowledge  is  attained 

the  love  of  simplicity,*'  as  Mr.  Stewart  by  looking  attentively  upon  the  glories 

has  beautifully  expressed  it,  and  which,  of  his  creation. 

without  biassing  tne  judgment  of  Smith,  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  we  know  so 
must  have  exalted  the  pride  and  the  little  of  the  life  of  Smith  during  that 
pleasure  which  he  felt,  when  years  after  part  of  it  which  was  passed  st  Oxford. 
this,  he  cited  him  in  the  "  Wealth  of  What  he  thought  of  that  university,  of 
Nations'*  in  language  which  many  have  its  discipline  and  its  stu&s,  he  told  the 
thou(;ht  savoured  rather  of  the  warmth  world  many  years  after  in  a  memorable 
of  friendship  than  the  calmness  of  sober  passage  of  tne  "Wealth  of  Nations*,** 
judgment,  as  by  far  the  most  illustrious  which  has  never  been  forgiven  by  the 
philosopher  and  historiofi  of  the  present  worshippers  of  Oxford,  and  b^  all  those 
age*.  who  are  prone  to  consider  it  a  crime 
When  Smith  was  sent  to  Oxford,  it  to  point  out  the  defects  of  any  an- 
had  been  the  intention  of  his  family  that  cient  institution.  Strange  it  may  seem 
he  should  study  for  the  Church  of  Eng-  that  there  should  always  be  a  num- 
land.  He  remained  seven  years  at  that  l)er  of  persons  prone  to  such  a  course, 
renowned  seat  of  learning ;  but  loi^  seeing  that  th&  corruptions  and  abuses 
before  he  left  it,  not  finding  the  ecclesi-  which  are  incident  to  establishments  of 
avticiil  profession  suited  to  his  taste,  he  this  kind,  like  the  diseases  in  the  aiumal 
had  abandoned  all  such  intention,  and  body,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  bring 
preferred  the  hopes  of  such  small  emo-  on  decay,  and  that  the  best  fiiend  to 
hunent  as  his  literarr  attainments  might  such  institutions,  like  the  best  physi- 
procure  for  him  in  his  own  country,  to  cian,  is  he  who  first  discovers  tte  dis- 
the  lii<rhcr  prospects  which  the  pnidence  order — a  discovery  neoeuarilj  antece- 
of  his  friends  had  pointed  out.  As  there  dent  to  the  suggestion  of  the  remedy. 
is  every  reason  to  admire  the  independ-  Yet  there  are  few  mistakes  so  common 
ence  of  mind  which  induced  him  to  as  this  in  the  worid,  and  fcw  mart  fatal 
abandon  those  prospects,  we  can  have  to  its  improvement.  It  b  the  error  of 
none  to  regret  it  on  any  other  ground,  preferring  the  means  to  the  end,  the 
from  the  direction  which  was  thus  given  mere  instrument,  an  instrument  often 
to  the  studies  and  the  labours  of  his  worn  out,  and  sometioies  become  useless, 
future  life.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  to  the  excellent  purposes  it  was  designed 
Dr.  Smith  voluntarily  made  the  Church  to  work.  Itmaybe  proper  to  enlarge  a 
his  profession,  he  would  have  adorned  it  little  upon  this  tome>  on  account  of  the 
by  <;eni\is  and  learning,  that  the  purity  unjust  prg'udice  that  has  been  excited 
of  his  life  would  have  added  force  to  against  Dr.  Smith,  in  consequence  of  his 
the  precepts  which  it  would  have  been  animadversions  upon  Ozfora*  and  is  con- 
his  duty  to  inculcate  as  a  Christian  stantly  excited  for  thcf  worst  mnposes 
teacher.  But  this  advantage  would  against  men  like  him,  whose  enl^tened 
have  been  too  dearly  purchased.  The  and  benevolent  efforts  for  the  improve- 
Church  would  more  easily  find  a  sub-  ment  of  public  institutions.  instMd  of 
stitute  for  Smith  as  one  of  its  ministers,  gratitude,  have  often  experienced  ear 
than  the  world  might  have  found  one  lumny  and  opposition.  If  Smith  em- 
like  him,  capable  of  unfolding  for  its  sured  the  discipline,  or  lathtr  the  want 
instruction  those  laws  equally  divine  in  of  discipline,  and  itin  abattdonoDBeaft  of 
their  origin  and  beneficent  in  their  results  duty  in  the  tutors  and  professors  of  Ox* 
when  rightly  apprehended,  which  regulate  ford  in  his  day,  what  possible  motivs 
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could  he  have  that  is  reconciteable  nith  from  tbHoui  language!,  chiefly  French ; 
the  acknowledged  qualities  of  the  man,  and  ainays  spoke  of  it  as  useful  for  the 
but  a  leal,  a  warm  and  indignant  leal,  acauisition  of  the  art  of  composition, 
it  may  be,  iu  behalf  of  that  learning  and  ana  for  improvement  in  style.  Gibbon 
science  which  was  going  to  ruin,  by  has  recommended  the  same  practice  in 
the  n^lect  of  (hose  wno  were  appointed  his  own  Memoirs,  and  a  mode  of  study, 
for  their  conservation  ?  Of  course  it  we  may  venture  to  say,  which  was  pur- 
if  unhecessaiy  to  say  that  we  tefer  not  sued  and  praised  by  two  such  disiin- 
to  Oxford  as  it  now  is ;  but  if  it  has  guished  writers,  is  well  north  the  atten- 
been  reformed  since  the  days  of  Smith,  lion  of  all  who  cultivate  literature. 
it  haa  been  reformed  only,  txcause  Upon  quitting  Oxford,  Smith  relumed 
some  have  been  found  Iwld  and  wise  to  Kirkaldy,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
enough,  like  him  and  after  him,  to  side  with  his  mother  for  two  years,  with 
proclaim  that  it  stood  in  need  of  such  the  most  ardent  application  to  study. 
rcformalion.  Far  be  it  from  us,  and  In  1748  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
from  every  friend  of  leaming,  to  abat«  there  commenced  his  connexion  and 
that  just  veneration  for  the  institu-  friendship  with  many  of  the  distinguished 
tions  of  our  country ;  those  especially  men  who  then  adorned  that  city ;  and 
which  have  the  promotion  of  science  composed  a  society  which  included 
and  of  virtue  for  their  object,  which  is  withm  its  range  an  extent  and  variety 
really  their  due — due  often  to  their  an-  of  accomplishments,  and  a  depth  and 
tiqtiily  —  to  the  excellence  of  thdr  solidity  of  philosophy  and  of  learning, 
founders — and  to  the  long  catalogue  of  not  easily  equalled  in  any  other,  at 
illusUiouB  men  who  have  been  bred  any  periocl  of  modem  Europe.  Among 
under  them,  and  whose  wisdom  and  its  members  we  find  a  vast  portion 
learning,  whose  virtue  and  heroism  in  of  [the  names  familiar  to  us,  from 
after  life,  seem,  by  a  very  natural  and  having  enriched  the  literature  of  our 
ItU'asing  illusion,  to  become  identified  country  in  various  departments,  about 
iviih  the  places  in  which  they  were  edu-  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Those 
caU'd.  of  Hume  and  Robertson,  of  Blair,  of 
urthesevenyearswhichSmithpassed  Ferguson,  of  Lord  Karnes  and  John 
at  Oxford  little,  indeed,  has  been  re-  Home,  are  known  to  eveiy  reader;  but 
corded.  We  have  scarcely  an  incident  llieEc  were  others  not  less  atcomplishcd 
relating  to  his  private  life,  and  as  little  though  less  known  to  posleriiy,  whose 
do  we  know  respecting  his  intellectual  genius  and  talents  added  lustre,  even  to 
habits.  Mr.  Stewart  presumes  that  he  sobrilliant  an  assembla^  of  men;  Lord 
cultivated  with  particular  care,  at  thta  Giibank,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Lord  Lough- 
time,  the  study  of  languages; — a  study  borough,  Sir  William  Pulleney,  Lord 
for  which  it  would  seem  ne  had  an  un-  Monboddo,  Dr.  Logan ;  these,  and  many 
usual  fondness,  and  in  which,  at  all  others,  we  find  enumerated  in  the  "  Se- 
evenfs.  he  is  kiiovm  to  have  excelled,  led  Society,"  which  was  formed  in  Edin- 
But  Smith  studied  languages  more  as  a  burgh  about  that  period;  the  list  of 
philosopher  than  a  scholar,  as  Ihey  « hich  Mr.  Stewart  has  preserved'.  At 
serve  to  Ihrow  lie;ht  uii  ttiu  nianntjs,  (his  time  commenced  nis  memorable 
the  institutions,  the  mixies  of  thought  friendship  with  David  Hume,  the  plii- 
peculiar  to  different  nalions  and  ages,  losopher  who  had  led  the  way  into  those 
His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  profound  very  r^ons  of  moral  and  political  in- 
and  accurale;  and  his  taste  and  high  quiry,  where  Smith  was  destined  to 
admiration  for  the  drama  and  Jilerature  follow,  guided  chiefly,  as  he  always 
of  the  Greeks,  preserved  to  the  latest  confessed,  and  as  was  admitted  by  his 
period  of  his  lifC)  may  be  best  traced  to  admirers,  by  that  liglit  v.\mh  had  been 
the  studies  and  the  sccitly  in  which  he  shed  upon  ihem  by  the  most  subtle  in< 
mixed  whilst  at  the  univeisily,  Mr.  teilect.iieihaps, wlnchancient ormodem 
Dalzell,  the  distmgviished  professor  of  Europe  has  produced -r. 
Greek  in  the  UoivetsUy  of  Edinburgh,  It  was  not  long  after  his  settlement  in 
has  home  testimony  lo  the  extent  and  Edinburgh,  that  the  friendly  patronage 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Smith's  acquaintance  of  Loid  Ksmes  induced  Smith  io  com- 

with  Ihat  noble  lanpvi age,  as  often  di»-    

played   in   conversatii^n   with    him    on  >  Appndu  lo  iki  Lid  oF RoI»tu«. 

some  of  the  nicest  miriutite  oterammali-  t  iinWrdirBMrtMrjio  icmiwiifcursi^nui, 

limeto  exercue  luniiicli  in  translation  poUiiaiKiaM.udHitoikawiipganhgkiL 
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inonc^  t\  coime  of  Lectures  on  Rhetorio  tions,  which  contribate  to  pentianon  or 
and  Helles  Lettres,  which  he  continued  entertainment.  The  first  part  of  these 
for  a  considerable  time ;  until  the  hii^h  lectures,  in  point  of  compontion,  was 
reputation  which  he  had  earned,  seconded  highly  finished;  and  the  whole  diseo- 
by  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  procured  for  vered  stronfic  marki  of  taste  and  original 
him,  in  1751,  the  professorship  of  Lo^o  genius.  His  course  of  lectures  on 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  1752,  moral  philosophy  was  divided  into  four 
upon  t)ie  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Craigie,  parts.  The  first  contained  natural 
he  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  Moral  theology,  in  which  he  considered  the 
Philosophy  in  the  same  University;  an  proofs  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
office  which  he  continued  to  fill  forthir«  Gk)d,  and  those  principles  of  the  human 
teen  years  ; — a  period  which  he  was  ac-  mind  on  which  religion  it  founded.  TTie 
customed  to  look  back  upon,  as  the  most  second  comprehended  ethics  strietlT  lo 
useful  and  happy  of  his  life.  "  It  was  in-  called  ;  in  the  third  part,  he  treated  at 
deed  a  situation,"  says  his  biosrrapher, "  in  more  length  of  that  branch  of  morality 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  excel,  which  relates  to  jusHoe.  Upon  this 
and  in  which  the  daily  labours  of  his  subject  he  endeayoured  to  trace  the 
profession  were  constantly  recalling  his  gradual  progress  of  iurisprudnoe^  both 
attention  to  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  public  and  priyate,  nom  the  rudest  to 
familiarising  his  mind  to  those  important  the  most  renned  ages,  and  to  jmint  out 
si^eculations  he  was  afterwards  to  com-  the  effects  of  those  axis,  wmdi  con- 
mi  micate  to  the  world.*'  tribute  to  subsistence*  and  to  the 
It  is  irreatly  to  be  regretted,  that  no  accumulation  of  propertf,  in  pro- 
part  of  his  lectures  whilst  at  Glasgow,  dudng  corresponding  unprowemento  in 
has  been  preserved  ;  but  the  following  law  and  goyemment  In  the  last 
brief  and  very  interesting  account  of  part  of  his  lectures,  he  fgamined 
them  was  furnished  by  one  of  Dr.  those  political  regulations,  fbunded  not 
Smith's  pupils,  who  afterward  became  upon  the  principle  of  Jnstiee^  Irat  of 
one  of  his  warmest  and  latest  friends,  expediency,  and  whk^  are  enkwlatrd 
There  is  no  necessity  to  apolo^se  for  to  increase  the  richer  the  powert  and 
presenting  it  to  our  readers,  seeing  that  the  prosperity  of  a  state :  under  this 
we  cannot  l)etter  supply  the  vacuum  yiew  he  considered  the  politieal  inst^ 
that  would  otherwise  be  left,  owing  to  tutions  relating  to  eommeree,  to  finanees 
tlie  very  scanty  materials  which  remain  to  ecdestashcal  and  militaiT  estft- 
for  a  life  of  this  distinguished  man.  blishments.  In  ddhrering  Ids  Iseturei^ 
*•  In  the  professorship  of  logic,"  says  he  trusted  almost  mwtf  to  odem- 
one  of  his  students,  *'to  which  Dr.  poraiy  elocution.  His  manner  was  plain 
Smitti  was  appointed  on  his  first  intro-  and  unaffected,  and  as  be  seemed  to  be 
duction  to  this  university,  he  soon  always  interested  in  his  suljeet,  he  never 
saw  the  necessity  of  departing  widely  failed  to  interest  his  hetterk  Bach 
from  the  plan  that  had  been  followed  discourse  consisted  of  seversl  tfifthict 
by  his  predecessors ;  and  of  directing  propositions,  which  he  endesTonred  to 
the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  studies  of  prove  and  illuitrate.  In  Us  attempts  to 
a  more  interesting  and  useful  nature  explain  them,  he  often  appaand  at  first 
than  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  not  to  be  suffidentlr  possssied  of  the 
schools.  Accordingly  after  exhibiting  subject,  and  spoke  with  some  heritmtion: 
a  ^^eneral  view  of  the  powers  of  the  as  he  advanced,  the  matter  seemed  to 
mind,  and  explaining  so  much'  of  the  crowd  upon  him,  his  manner  lieeame 
ancient  logic  as  was  requisite  to  gratify  warm  and  animated,  and  his  esprassion 
curiosity,  with  respect  to  an  artificial  easy  and  fluent  In  points  of  oon- 
method  of  reasoning,  which  had  once  troversy,  it  was  disoerniue  that  be  eon- 
occupied  the  universal  attention  of  the  ceived  an  opposition  to  lie  mnde  to  his 
learned,  he  dedicated  the  rest  of  his  opinions,  and  that  he  was  led  to  sop- 
tirae  to  the  delivery  of  a  system  of  port  them  with  greater  enenr  and  ve- 
Hhetonc  and  Belles  Lettres.  The  best  hemence.  By  the  fhlness  asa  Tttrietj  of 
method  of  explaining  and  illustrating  his  illustrations  the  subjeot  eiidleda 
the  various  powers  of  the  human  mind,  his  hands,  and  aequired  a  illiniinBnn. 
the  most  useful  i)art  of  metaphysics,  arises  which,  without  a  repetition  of  the  same 
from  an  examination  of  the  several  views,  was  calculated  to  aeiae  tlm  attcn- 
ways  of  communicating  our  tlioughts  by  tion  of  his  audience,  Mid  to  aflbtd  ttmn 
six^ech,  and  from  an  attention  to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  in  fbttovriiV 
principles   of  those  literary  composi-  the  same  object  thioiq^  all  ttiedmnlly 
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of  shadef  and  aspects  in  which  it  was  so  much  talent  shonld  be  going  forward 

presented,  and  afterwards  in  tracinjc:  it  in  the  city  in  which  he  hved,  and  that 

backwards  to  that  original  proposition  he,  connected  as  he  was  with  every 

or  Bfeneral  truth  from  which  this  beau-  literary  character  of  any  distinction  m 

tifiu  train  of  speculation  had  proceeded,  it,  should  know  nothing  of  its  authors^ 

His  reputation  as  a  professor  was  raised  It  was  determined  at  length  that  the 

very  high ;  and  a  multitude  of  students  secret  should  be  communicated  to  him 

from  a  great  distance  resorted  to  the  on  a  certain  day,  which  was  to  be  agnwd 

University  merely  upon  his    account  upon,  provided  he  would  swear  to  pre* 

Those  branches  of  science  which  he  serve  it.    The  day  was  fixed, — it  was  at 

taught    became    fashionable    at    this  a  dinner  where  they  were  sUl  expected 

place,  and  his  opinions  were  the  chief  to  meet ;  the  Review  was  mentioned ; — 

topics  of  discussion  in  clubs  and  literary  Hume  expressed,  as  he  had  done  before* 

societies.    Even  the  peculiarities  in  his  his  surprise  and  curiosity  on  the  sub* 

pronunciation,  or  manner  of  speaking,  ject,  when  he  was  told  uy  one  of  the 

became  ftequently  the  objects  of  imi-  company,  that  provided  he  would  take 

tation.**  his  oath  not  to  divulge  it,  the  secret 

In  the  year  1755,  a  few  of  the  emi-  should  be  communicate  to  him.    "But 

pent  men  then  at  the  head  of  literature  how  is  the  oath  to  be  administered,** 

in  Scotland  had  established  a  journal  said  David,  with  his  usual  pleasantryi 

under  the  title  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Re-  "  to  a  man  accused  of  so  much  scep« 

view ; "  a  title  rendered  familiar  to  the  ticism  as  I  am  ?  you  would  not  take  my 

readers  of  the  present  day  by  the  cele-  Bible  oath,  but  I  will  swear  by  tlie 

brity  of  the  literary  penodical  journal  rt  mx«^  and  the  r»  wiftwm*,  never  to  reveal 

under  that  name,  which  was  established  your   secret.**     Unfortunately,     either 

in  the  same  city  about  half  a  centuiy  from  want  of  perseverance  in  those  oon- 

later.  All  that  we  learn  of  the  plan  and  nected  with  it,  or  of  encouragement  in 

object  of  this  design^must  be  gathered  the  public  to  any  undertaking  of  the 

from  the  only  two  numbers  which  were  kind,  the  Review  was  shortly  after  aban* 

published  of  it.    Smith,  as  is  now  well  don^,  and  the  distinguished  partisan 

known,  was  a  contributor,  and,  amongst  whom  ihey  had  thus  enlisted,  tiad  no 

other  papen,  was  the    author  of  the  opportunity  of  rendering  his  service  in 

**  Review  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,**  its  support 

then  recently  published,  and  of  a  very  The  Select  Society,  whiefa  we  have 
interesting  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor,  before  mentioned,  vraa  another  aseo* 
on  the  state  of  literature  on  the  Conti-  dation  of  which  Smith  vras  a  meml)er; 
nent,  especially  that  of  France.  To  the  formed  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical 
curious  in  literanr  relics,  even  these  inquiry,  and  tne  cultivation  of  the  art 
papers  will  be  valuable,  as  appertain-  of  public  speaking.  It  met  for  the  first 
ing  to  so  celebrated  a  man,  and  the  time  in  the  Advocates*  Library  in  May 
first  of  the  productions  of  liis  ^nius  1754,  and  ever  after  during  the  sitting  of 
which  were  committed  to  the  public.  In  the  Court  of  Session,  every  Fridajr  even- 
other  respects  it  is  perhaps  unnecee-  ing.  The  most  distinguished  in  the 
sary  to  say,  that  they  can  add  nothing  Society  as  speakers  were  Sir  Gilbert 
to  ther  fame  of  the  writer.  Dr.  Ro-  Elliot,  Lord  Elilmnk,  and  Dr.  Robert- 
bertson  was  fdso  a  contributor;  Mr.  son.  "DavidHume  and  Adam  Smith," 
Hume  was  not ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  says  the  memorial,  "  never  opened  their 
Mr.  Mackenzie  for  an  amusing  anecdote  lips  ;**  an  intimation  which  may  occasion 
accounting  for  the  omission.  Such,  we  some  surprise,  when  it  is  eonsidered 
are  told,  was  the  extreme  artlessness  of  that  the  two  men  thus  remarked  ftr 
his  character,  that  his  friends  fiuuned  being  nnte,  vrere,  unanestionably,  the 
from  it  the  discovery  of  their  secret ; —  most  original  and  profound  thinkers  in 
as  they  also  feared  that  their  critidsma  the  wbow  of  that  gifted  assemblage,  aa 
would  be  disarmed  of  all  thehr  force,  well  as  tl^e  most  desant,  and  (in  Mr. 
from  the  extreme  gentleness  of  his  nar  Hume's  case)  the  moA  finent  of  vrriters, 
ture,  which  could  not  tolerate  even  the  and  possessing  withal  ample  extent  and 
exercise  of  literary  warfare.  The  Review  variety  of  leammg  and  knowledge.  Bat 
immediately  on  its  appearance  had  at-  however  able  aiM  distinguishea  in  the 
tracted,  as  might  have  been  expected,  chaur  of  moral  philoeophy  at  Glasgow, 
considerable  notice ;  and  Mr.  Hume  and  whatever  talents  he  v?as  known  to 
was  often  expressing  his  astonishment  possess  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  it 
amongst  his  friends,  that  a  produotion  o(  t  The  bMMtifai  Md  i^  fttti»|. 
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was  not  until  the  year  1759  that  Dr.  the  success  of  the  book,  and  could  prog- 
Smith  gave  evidence  to  the  world  of  nosticate  with  some  orobabilify,  whether 
those  talents,  and  laid  the  foundation  it  should  be  finally  damned  to  oblivioD, 
of  his  fame,  bv  the  publicacation  oi  his  or  be  registered  in  the  temple  of  immor- 
first  great  work,  the  "  Theory  of  Moral  tality.  Though  it  has  been  published 
Sentiments,**  in  which  he  may  be  sup-  only  a  few  weeks,  I  think  there  appear 
posed  to  embody  the  result  of  a  part  of  ahready  such  strong  symptoms  that  I 
nis  professional  labours  in  the  University  can  almost  venture  to  forekel  its  fate. 

upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  pro-  In  short,  it  is  this But  I  have  been 

blems  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophi-  interrupted  bva  foolish  impertinent  visit 
cal  inquiry.  of  one  who  has  lately  come  finom  Seot- 
Tliere  are  few  things  more  pleasing  land.  He  tells  me  that  the  University 
with  respect  to  a  character  or  a  com-  of  Glasgow  intend  to  dedaze  Ronet's 
position  of  established  genius,  when  we  office  vacant  upon  his  fl^otng  abnMd  with 
contemplate  them  at  a  distance,  than  to  Lord  Hope.  I  question  not  but  you 
ascertam  what  were  the  opinions  enter-  will  have  our  irieod  Fereuson  in  your 
tained  of  them  by  their  contemporaries,  eye,  in  case  another  prcj^ect  for  procurb^ 
Fortunately  we  possess  the  most  satis-  him  a  place  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edin- 
factory  and  delightful  of  all  evidence  burgh  should  fail.  Feignson  has  very 
upon  this  subject  concerning  the  work  much  polished  and  improved  his  treatise 
before  us;  but  before  we  enter  upon  on 'Refinement/*  and  with  some  amend* 
any  remarks  on  this  beautiful  produo-  ments  it  will  make  an  sdmnrable  book, 
tion,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  and  discovers  an  elegant  sod  a  singular 
letter  from  Mr.  Hume,  addressed  to  Dr.  genius.  The  *  Epigonisd*  I  hope  will 
Smith,  immediately  after  its  publication,  do,  but  it  will  be  somewhat  op-hiU  work. 
It  would  be  an  injury  to  withhold  this  As  I  doubt  not  but  you  oonsolt  the  re- 
eifusion  of  friendship,  which  possesses  views  sometimes,  st  present*  you  will  see 
the  highest  claim  upon  our  attention,  in  the  'Critical  Remw*  a  letter  upon 
from  its  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  that  poem,  and  I  desire  you  to  employ 
important  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  emi*  your  conjectures  in  fiixiing  ont  the  au- 
nent  person  of  whom  we  are  writing,  thor — let  me  see  a  sample  of  your  skill 
Mr.  Hume  happened  to  be  in  London  in  knowing  hands  byjniessinff  at  the 
durinc:  the  publication  of  the  "Theory  person.  I  am  afhud  ofLoid  Kames^s 
of  Moral  Sentiments,"  mixing  in  society  *  Law  Tracts;*  a  man  mi^  as  well 
most  distinguished  for  rank,  taste,  and  think  of  making  a  fine  sanee  fay  a  mix- 
learning,  and  always  anxious,  with  the  ture  of  wormwood  and  sloes,  as  an  agrae- 
generosity  and  affection  which  charac-  able  composition  byjoining  metaphysics 
terized  him,  to  extend  the  fame  and  and  Scotch  law.  uowevcr,  the  nook  I 
glory  of  his  friend.  If  the  work  had  believe  has  merit,  thonrii  few  peq[de 
been  lost  to  the  world,  and  we  had  pos-  will  take  the  pains  of  difing  into  it. — 
sessed  no  other  evidence  of  its  merits.  But  to  return  to  yoar  bookt  and  its  suc- 

and  of  the  admiration  excited  by   its  cess  in  this  town.  I  must  tdl  you 

appearance,  we  might  form  a  tolerable  A  plague  of  intmiqptkms!    I  oidered 

estimate  of  both  from  the  contents  of  myself  to  be  denied,  sod  yet  here  is  one 

the  following  letter :—  that  has  broken  m  npon  me  again.    He 

.«  r  ^  A  •i,^.!.  ,M.«  is  a  man  of  letters,  md  we  have  had  a 
London,  Apnl  I2th,  1759.  good  deal  of  litersiy  oonYersation.  You 
My  dear  Smith,  told  me  that  you  wen  cozious  of  Uteraiy 
"  I  give  you  thanks  for  the  agreeable  anecdotes ;  and  therefore  I  shidl  infenn 
present  of  your  'Theory.'  Wedder-  youof  a  few  that  have  oome  tony  know- 
burn  and  I  made  presents  of  our  copies  ledge.  I  believe  I  hate  mentioned  to 
to  such  of  our  acquaintances  as  we  you  already  Helvetius*s  book  "Del'Es- 
thouirht  good  judges  and  proper  to  prit;  It  is  worth  your  readily,  not  for 
spread  the  reputation  of  the  book.  I  its  philosophy,  which  I  do  not  WgWy 
sent  one  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  to  Lord  value,  but  for  its  agreeable  oompon- 
Lyttleton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soame  Jen-  tionf.  I  had  a  letter  fhwn  Irim  a  few 
nyns  and  Burke,  an  Irish  gentleman  •  The  ..me  which  ii.  •ftenr.v^^p.bUO^Aiif 
who  latelv  wrote  a  very  pretty  treatise  the  title  of  '*  An  Kmmj  w  tkm  Hutoiy  of  GbU 
on  the  Sublime.  Millar  desired  my  per-  ^iKljl  ^„„,^„ :,  „f  iwif  tni,»].iw  ni.,i.,r.i,  ■■ 
mission  to  send  one  in  your  name  to  Dr.  to  the  Toiflrmr  or  rw^M!^MiSl!SrS£ 
Warburton.  I  have  delayed  writing  to  f^r^x  with  thm  of  Um  Fmch  MriMiAiigto  •Tfl* 
you,  tiU  I  could  teU  you  .somelhing  of  VM.  wV^'iTiSSL     **"^'' "'" 
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days  ago,  wherein  he  telli  me  that  my  that  tvro-thirdi  of  the  edition  ire  already 

name  ira*' much  oflener  in  the  manu-  sold,  and  that  he  is  now  sure  of  success. 

■cript,  but'  that  the  censor  of  books  at  You  see  what  a  son  of  earth  that  is,  t» 

Pans  obliged  him  ^o  strike  it  out.    Vol-  value  books  only  by  the  profit  they  may 

taire  has  latel^r  published  a  small  vrork  bring  him  ;— in  that  view  I  believe  it 

called    '  Candid e,   ou   rOptimisme,'     I  may  prove  a  very  good  book, 
■hall  give  you  a  detail  of  it,    Bulnhat  is        "  Charlea  Townsend,  who  passes  for 

all  this  to  my  book  ?   say  you.     My  the  cleverest  fellow  in  England,  it  so 

dear  Mr.  Smith,  havepalience;  compose  taken  with  the  performance,  that  he  said 

yourself  to  tranquillity :  shew  yourself  a  to  Oswald,   he  would  put  the  Duke  of 

philosopher  in  [O-actice  as  weU  as  pro-  Buccleugh  under  the  author's  care,  and 

fusion :  think  on  the  emptiness  and  would  make  it  worth  his  while  to  accept 

rashness  and  futility  of  the  common  of  that  charee.   As  soon  as  I  heard  Ihis, 

judgments  of  men ;  now  little  they  are  I  called  on  nim  twice,  with  a  view  of 

regulated  by  reason  in  any  subject,  much  talking  with  him  about  the  matter,  and 

more  in  philosophicml  subjects,  wiuch  so  of  convincing  him  of  the  propriety  of 

far  exceed  the  comprehension  of  the  sending  that  young  nobleman  to  Glaa- 

vulgar.  gow ;  for.I  could  not  hope  that  he  could 

Kcm  li  qaid  <ari]iiU  Ramft  offer  you  any  terms  which  would  (empt 

EicTFi, iuedu:>uaiuT>iiiiprabiiiiiiBiiu  you  [o  renounce  your    professorship: 

c»iU(ritiniiii«:  OK  i» ijiimfTtrii •iirt  ^^^  I  missed  him.  Mr. Townsend  passes 

A  wise  mans  kingdom  is  his  own  bre&st ;  for  being  a  Utile  uncertain  in  his  resolu- 

or  if  he  ever  looks  farther  it  will  only  be  tions ;  so  perhaps  you  need  not  build 

to  the  judgment  of  a  select  few  who  are  much  on  tnia  sally. 
free  from  prejudice,  and  capable  of  ex-        ••  {n  recompense  for  so  manymortify- 

amining  his  work.     Nothing  indeed  can  jng  things,  which  nothing  but  truth  could 

be  a  stronger  presumption  of  falsehood  have  extorted  from  me,  and  which  I 

than  the  approbation  of  the  multitude ;  could  easily  have  multiplied  to  a  greater 

and  Phocion,   you  know,   always  sua-  number,!  doubt  notbut  youaresogood 

peeled  himself  of  some  blunder  when  he  ^  Christian  as  to  return  good  for  evil, 

was  attended  with  the  applauses  of  the  and  to  flatter  my  vanity  by  telling  me 

populace.      Supposing,   therefore,   that  that  all  the  godly  in  Scotland  abuse  me 

you  have  dulv  prepared  yourself  for  the  for  my  account  of  John  Knox  and  the 

worst  of  all  these  refiections,  I  proceed  Reformation.    1  suppose  you  are  glad  to 

to  tell  you  the  melancholy  news,  that  uemy  paper  end,  and  that  lam  ouliged 

your  book  has  been  very  unfortunate;  to  conclude  with 
for  the  public  seem  disposed  to  applaud  "  Your  humble  servant, 

it  extremely.     It  was  looked  for  by  the  '■  David  Hvhi:.'' 

foolish  people  with  some  impatience,  and 

themob  of  literati  arebeginningalready  «,_,„„  ,  __t*-  «  TA^vmi  nf  Mh»I 
to  be  very  loud  in  its  praises!  Tl.ree  Sbctiom  ^--^A-  Theory  of  Moral 
bishops  called  yesterday  at  Millar's  shop,  smammu. 
in  onler  to  buy  copies,  :  i  -  ,  ■  Tub  tjiiestion  which  Dr.  Smith  under- 
lions  about  the  author  Im  I(..[:..|j  ,.[  tuok  to  investigate  in  the  "Theory  of 
Peterborough  said  he  ImJ  juissi'd  lin'  Moral  Sentiments,"  however  little  re- 
evening  in  a  company  where  lie  licard  it  gorded  in  later  times,  had  evidently 
extolled  above  all  bocks  in  the  world,  attracted  a  very  considerable  share  of  al- 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  more  detisive  tentibnintheearlvparlofthelastcenlury. 
than  he  uses  to  be  m  its  fHvuur ;  I  sup-  At  the  period  when  he  applied  himself 
pose  he  either  considers  it  as  an  exotic,  to  that  investigation,  it  had  been  pre- 
or  thinks  the  author  will  be  serviceable  viously  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most 
to  him  in  the  Glasgow  elections.  Lord  ingenious  and  profound  writers  in  our 
Lyttleton  says  thai  Robertson,  and  language.  The  inquiry  into  the  nature 
Smith,  and  Bower,  are  the  glories  of  and  origin  of  virtue,  had  been  treated  of 
English  literature.  OswakI  protests  he  by  Ihe  elegant  and  sublime  Loiil  Shaf- 
does  not  know  whether  he  has  reaped  lesbury,  the  logical  and  acute  Bishop 
more  instruction  or  eulerlainment  from  Ilutler,  the  eloquent  sod  ingenious  Dr. 
it.  But  you  may  etv^ily  judge  what  re-  Hutcheson,  and  by  Mr.  Hume  himself, 
liance  can  be  put  on  hm  judgment,  who  in  his  celebraied  treatise  entitled  "  An 
has  been  engaged  all  his  life  in  public  Inquiry  cunccruing  the  Principles  of 
business,  and  who  never  sees  any  faults  Murals." 
inhiafriends.    Millur  exults  and  brags       If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Stewart  Ims 
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said,  and  as  Smith  himself  always  de-  compassion,  words  appropriated  to  sig- 
clared.  that  he  owed  more  to  the  "  Politi-  nify  our  fellow  feeling  with  the  sorrow 
cal  discourses"  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  of  others."  "Sympathy,"  he  adds, 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  than  to  any  other  "  though  its  meaning  was  originAlly  the 
work  which  had  appeared  prior  to  his  same,  may  now»  however,  be  made  use 
time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  of  to  denote  our  fellow  feeling  with  mf 
work  before  us  he  was  as  much  in-  passion  whatever/*  And  upon  thii  prio- 
debted  to  the  principles  unfolded  in  Mr.  ciple  he  erects  his  syiteoL 
Hume's  **  Tmiuiry."  In  their  results,  It  is  not  our  mtention,  nor  is  it,  in- 
the  difference  seems  only  to  be  this ; —  deed,  within  the  limits  of  the  praent 
that,  whereas  Hume  had  resolved  our  memoir,  to  attempt  an  analTHs  of  this 
moral  perceptions  into  a  general  and  very  beautiful  pnxluction.  A  brief  out- 
social  affection,  Smith  had  taken  pains  line  of  the  leading  prineiplee  on  which 
to  trace  them,  in  all  cases,  to  an  imme*  it  rests  may  be  stated  as  toUowa>— 
diate  sympathy  with  the  individual  act-  Upon  our  dispotition  to  ayiiipatfain 
inir  or  acted  upon.  Upon  nearly  all  with  the  passions  and  aodons  of  other 
collateral  and  fundamental  points  they  men,  is  founded  our  seue  of  propriety 
were  (perfectly  agreed.  They  were  ei^ually  or  impropriety— upon  that  or  tympa- 
decidi'd  in  considering  the  question  in  thizing  with  the  motivee  whidi  eseite  or 
the  outset  as  one  of  fact,  to  l)e  determined  produce  those  actions  and  patsions,  is 
by  the  invariable  nature  and  recorded  rounded  our  sense  of  merit  or  demerit ; 
sentiments  of  mankind  in  all  ages — not  the  disposition  which  prompts  ot  to  gra- 
as  one  in  which  it  is  competent  to  philo-  titude  or  resentment,  to  reward  or  to 
sophers  to  establish  a  standard  of  vir-  punish  the  agent  An  appfieation  of 
tue,  as  was  attempted  by  Cudworth  and  the  sentiments  thus  acqunea  by  obier* 
Clarke,  without  reference  to  those  senti-  vation  of  the  actions  and  duneter  of 
ments,  upon  some  preconceived  dogma  others,  to  the  aifeetions  and  oondnet  of 
of  immutable  right,  and  the  eternal  lit-  ourselves  in  the  varioaa  idatioiia  of  life 
ness  of  things  ;  or  upon  any  deduction  in  which]  we  are  called  upon  to  aet;  to 
of  a  remote  and  contint^ent  utility,  ao-  judge,  or  to  suffer,  gives  rise  to  a  new 
cordint^  to  the  system  of  Paley  and  Grod-  perception ;  namely,  the  sense  of  duty, 
win,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  the  natural  and  final  result  of  the  Joint 
Mr.  Hume  had  dismissed,  with  the  con-  operation  of  those  fbcultiea  of  the  heart 
tempt  it  deserved,  the  doctrine  of  those  and  the  understandm^  with  whidi  man 
who  had  denied  the  reality  of  any  dis-  was  endowed  by  his  nakery  and  not  a 
tinction  in  morals.  He  had  shewn  by  &ctitious  principle  of  expediengr»  whidi 
the  most  unanswerable  reasoning  that  it  was  left  for  him  to  daduee  from  the 
their  origin  was  to  be  found  in  senti-  remote  and  contingent  eonaaqiieDoea  of 
ment,  not  in  the  subtleties  of  abstract  the  actions  themsdvei. 
ratiocination ;  and  has  overthrown  for  Of  the  questions  wfaJdl  are  diseatsed 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  capa-  in  the  science  of  morals^  ttie  t^sro  prin- 
blc  of  reasoning  on  such  subjects,  the  cipal  are  these :— What  ia  the  dianus 
selfish  system  of  ethics,  revived  by  teristic  property  of  ynttm  or  merit? 
Hobbes  m  the  seventeenth  century,  who  And  by  what  faeul^  or  power  are  we 
had  borrowed  it  from  the  school  of  made  ccmizant  of  da  eiJstenue?  In 
Epicurus,  and  who  bequeathed  it  as  a  Hume*s  Inquiry  npoa  tUs  falieresting 
theme  of  everlasting  cavil  and  epigram-  subject,  he  involvedtlM  wdtaSQoa  of  the 
matic  paradox  to  that  of  Helvetius  and  second  question  in  investigating  the 
Uochetbucauld,  and  their  followers,  in  first.  Smith  seenu  to  have  puraued  a 
later  days.  Dr.  Smith,  though  he  makes  different  course,  and  to  have  Uended 
little  direct  reference  to  this  system  the  first  question  in  Us  diicoaaion  of 
founded  on  the  absolute  selfishness  of  the  second.  We  have  ahraya  oonii* 
man,  may  be  considered  as  having  stated  dered  that  the  scope  of  Mr.  Hume's 
and  pronounced  upon  the  question  in  the  reasoning  upon  this  point  haa  been 
opening  passage  of  his  work: — **  How  strangely  misconceived.  Inafaewing^aa 
selfish  soever  man  may  be  supposed,"  he  did  conclusively  to  oar  minda;  that 
says  he,  "  there  are  evidently  some  prin-  utility  was  an  invariable  al tribute  of  all 
ciples  in  his  nature  which  interest  him  in  virtue,  his  argument  was  linsitedt  and 
the  fortune  of  others,  and  render  their  he  obviously  meant  it  to  he  limited  to 
happiness  necessary  to  him,  though  he  the  simple  estabhshment  of  the  Jitei; 
derives  nothing  from  it  except  the  plea-  to  proving,  that  by  the  oonititiitioii  of 
sure  of  seeing  it ;  of  this  kind  is  pity  or  man,  and  the  natural  euouuiay  of  his 
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moral  sentiments,  there  was  no  dispo-  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  portions 
sition  of  the  mind,  no  action  attended  of  his  book,  exhibiting  a  specimen,  per- 
with  the  general  approl)ation  of  man-  haps,  of  the  most  refined  and  philoso- 
kind,  which  would  not  be  found  in  its  phical  disquisition  which  human  Ian- 
results  t)enefioial  to  the  species.  He  guage  has  ever  eml)odied.  it  lies  so 
proved  that  nature  had  so  constituted  directly  in  our  way,  in  the  few  observa- 
us,  that  by  an  involuntary  sympathy  we  tions  we  think  it  necessary  to  make  upon 
are  formed  to  approve  of  these  qualities  this  production  of  Dr.  Smith ; — it  lies  so 
even  when  we  can  have  no  personal  in-  much  at  the  root  of  the  main  difficulty 
terest  in  the  case — nay,  even  when  our  involved  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
personal  interest  may  l!e  opposed  to  the  foundation  of  morals;  the  most  inte- 
exercise  of  them.  The  sentiment  or  resting  problem,  perhaps,  in  metaphy- 
emotion  thus  excited,  is  the  effect  of  a  sics ;  it  comes  so  strongly  recommended 
beneficent  wisdom  in  the  moral  eco-  in  consequence  to  all  who  can  take  any 
nomy  of  man;  an  economy  which  interest  m  such  discussions, — that  we 
proves  the  divine  origin  and  government  shall  cite  a  part  of  it  in  this  place,  happy 
of  the  world  even  more  cogently  than  if,  by  accident,  we  should  be  the  means 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  merely  phy-  in  this  way  of  introducing  one  of  our 
sical  arrangements  so  often  adduced  readers  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
for  the  purpose.  But  having  shewn  work  in  which  it  is  to  be  found, 
this  to  be  the  fkct,  it  never  could  be  After  having  traced  the  growth  of  the 
intended,  by  that  accurate  and  pro-  emotions  which  arise  from  the  spectacle 
found  thinker,  to  draw  or  to  8ug^;est  ofviceaswell  as  of  virtue,  and  having 
the  inference,  that  in  pursuit  of  any  shewn  that  the  resentment  which  we 
imagined  utility,  any  distant  and  gene*  feel  in  the  one  ease  is  the  counterpart 
ral  advantage  iwhich  mi^ht  present  it-  of  the  gratitude  we  feel  in  the  other ; 
self  to  his  narrow  capacity,  it  was  com^  and  that  it  is  this  emotion  which,  con- 
petent  for  man  to  tamper  with  the  order  stituting  our  immediate  sense  of  de- 
of  God,  and  in  neglect  of  the  active  im-  merit,  prompts  us  to  inflict  the  punish- 
pulses,  the  affections,  and  even  the  pre-  ment  which  the  well-l)eing  of  society 
judices  of  his  nature,  which,  by  the  di*  requires  shoukl  be  inflict^ ;  and  that 
rection  of  his  wisdom,  were  made  8ul>-  ttie  Author  of  Nature  did  not  leave  it  to 
servient  to  the  most  admirable  ends—  the  slow  and  micertain  deductions  of 
to  erect  a  new  standard  of  morals,  and  our  reason  to  find  out  the  means  of 
pretend  to  shew  that  that  mode  of  ao-  attaining  this  end*  but  endowed  us  with 
tion  might  be  expedient,  which  his  an  instmctive  feeling  of  approtuition  of 
heart  told  him  could  never  be  righi.  the  very  application  most  proper  to 
But  whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  attain  it, — he  proceeds  to  consiaer  the 
the  meaning  of  Hume,  there  can  be  **  utility  of  this  constitution  of  nature.** 
none  with  regard  to  that  of  Dr.  Smith  *'  In  every  part  of  the  universe,**  be 
upon  this  vital  question;  and  it  is  in  says*, '*  we  observe  means  adjusted  with 
the  admirable  and  really  philosophkud  the  nicest  artifice  to  the  end  which  they 
spirit  which  pervades  and  animates  are  intended  to  produce ;  and  in  the  me» 
every  part  of  his  system,  and  this  more  chanism  of  a  plant  or  animal  body, 
especially,  that  we  conceive  the  great  admire  how  everything  is  contrived  for 
excellence  of  his  work  to  consist ;  for  it  advancing  the  two  great  purposes  of 
may  assuredly  be  said  of  it,  that  if  it  nature,  the  support  of  the  individual, 
does  not  furnish  the  true  "Theory  of  and  the  propagation  of  the  species.  But 
Moral  Sentiments,**  ttiere  can  l)e  no  in  these,  and  in  all  such  objects,  we  still 
hesitation  in  admitting  that  its  author  distinguish  the  efficient  trim  the  final 
has,  at  least,  pointed  out  the  way  in  cause  of  their  several  motions  and  oi^gani- 
which  that  theory  must  be  sought,  sations.  The  digestion  of  the  food,  the 
Smith  saw,  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  secretion 
distinction,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  wdl  re-  of  the  several  juices  which  are  drawn 
marked*,  which  has  been  too  little  ad-  from  it,  are  operatk>ns  all  of  them  ne- 
verted  to  by  ethical  inquirers — the  die-  cessaiy  for  the  great  purposes  of  animal 
tinction  l)etwixt  the  final  and  the  efficient  life  ;  yet  we  never  endeavour  to  account 
cause  in  all  our  moral  determinations,  for  them  from  those  purposes  as  from 
The  chapter  in  which  this  (undamenUd  their  efficient  causes,  nor  imagine  that 
point  is  more  directly  enforced  must  be  the  I4ood  circulates,  or  that  the  food 
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d\s:esis  of  its  own  accord,  and^iih  a  this  as  the  sole  reason  why  we  condemn 
\ievs'  or  intention  to  the  purposes  ofcir-  them,  or  to  pretend  that  it  is  merely 
culation  or  digestion.  The  wheels  of  the  because  we  ourselves  hate  and  detest 
watch  are  all  admirably  adjusted  to  the  them.  The  reason,  we  think,  would  not 
end  for  which  it  was  made— the  point-  appear  to  be  conduaive.  Yet  why 
ing^of  the  hour:  all  their  various  motions  should  it  not;  if  we  hate  and  detert 
cons])ire,  in  the  nicest  manner,  to  pro-  them,  because  they  are  the  natural  and 
duce  this  effect.  If  they  were  endowed  i)roper  objects  of  hatred  and  dcAeitft- 
with  a  desire  and  intention  to  produce  it,  tion  ?  But  when  we  are  asked,  wby  we 
they  could  not  do  it  belter :  yet  we  never  should  not  act  in  such  or  such  a  man- 
ascribe  any  such  desire  or  intention  to  ner,  the  very  question  seems  to  suppose, 
them,  but  to  the  watchmaker ;  and  we  that  to  those  who  ask  it  this  manner  of 
know  that  they  are  put  into  motion  by  acting  does  not  appear  to  be  for  its  own 
a  spring  which  intends  the  effect  it  pro-  sake  the  natural  and  (Hroper  object  of 
duces  as  little  as  they  do.  But  though,  these  sentiments.  We  must  shew  there- 
in accounting  for  the  operation  of  bo-  fore,thatitought  tobesofor  thesakeof 
dies,  we  never  fail  to  distinguish  in  this  something  else ;  and  the  consideration 
manner  the  efficient  from  the  final  which  first  occurs  to  us  is  the  disorder 
cause, — in  accounting  for  those  of  the  and  confusion  of  society  which  would 
mind,  we  are  very  apt  to  confound  these  result  from  the  universal  prevalence  of 
two  different  thmgswith  one  another,  such  practices.  We  seldom  fiul  there- 
by hen  by  natural  principles  we  are  led  fore  to  insist  upon  this  topic  That  it 
to  advance  those  ends  which  a  refined  is  not  a  regard,  nowever,  to  the  preser- 
and  enlightened  reason  would  recom-  vation  of  society,  which  cripnaDy  in- 
mend  to  us,  we  are  very  apt  to  impute  terests  us  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
to  that  reason,  as  to  their  efficient  cause,  committed  against  individittls,  may  be 
the  sentiments  and  actions  by  which  we  demonstrated  by  many  obvious  oonai- 
advance  those  ends,  and  to  imagine  that  derations.  All  men,  eren  the  most 
to  be  the  wisdom  of  man,  which  is  in  stupid  and  unthinking,  aUior  perfidy 
reality  the  wisdom  of  God.  Upon  a  and  injustice,  and  ddight  to  see  them 
superficial  view,  this  cause  seems  suffi-  punished.  But  few  men  have  reflected 
cient  to  produce  the  effects  which  are  uponthenecessity  of  justice  to  the  exist- 
ascribed  to  it,  and  the  system  of  human  ence  of  society,  however  obvious  that 
nature  seems  to  be  more  simple  and  necessity  may  appear.  The  oonoeni 
agreeal^Ie  when  all  its  different  opera-  which  we  take  in  tne  fintune  and  happi- 
tions  are  in  this  manner  deduced  from  a  ness  of  individuals  does  not,  m  common 
single  principle.**  After  distinguishing  cases,  arise  firom  that  which  we  take  in 
in  this  way  the  efficient  from  the  fined  the  fortune  and  happiness  of  society.  We 
cause  of  our  moral  impressions,  our  first  are  no  more  concerned  for  thedcstnietion 
))erceptions  of  right  and  wrong, — after  or  loss  of  a  single  man*  beeanae  the  man 
shewing  that  though  it  is  absolutely  is  a  member  or  part  of  tociety«  and  be- 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  society  cause  we  should  oe  concerned  for  the  de- 
that  the  laws  of  justice  should  be  ob-  structionof  society,thanweaiecoiioenied 
served,  yet  that  it  is  not  from  a  consi-  for  the  loss  of  a  sin^  guinea,  because 
derat  ion  of  this  necessity  that  we  origi-  this  guinea  is  part  of  atbonmid  guineas, 
nally  approve  of  theu:  enforcement  and  because  we  shoold  be  concerned  for 
(though  he  admits  that  our  regard  for  the  loss  of  the  whole  sum.  In  neither 
them  may  oilen  be  confirmed,  and  may  case  does  our  regard  for  the  in^vidnals 
sometimes  require  to  be  confirmed  by  arise  from  our  regard  for  the  multitude; 
such  consideration),— he  proceeds,**  We  but  in  both  cases  our  regard  for  the  mul- 
fre(|uently  hear  the  young  and  the  licen-  titude  is  compoundedt  and  nuude  up  of 
tious  ridiculing  the  most  sacred  rules  the  particular  regards  which  we  lea  for 
of  morality,  and  professing,  sometimes  the  different  individuals  of  which  it  is 
from  the  corruption,  but  more  fre-  composed.  As  when  a  small  sum  is 
quently  from  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  unjustly  taken  firom  us*  we  do  not  so 
the  most  abominable  maxims  of  con-  much  prosecute  the  iijuiy  firom  a  legnd 
duct.  Our  indignation  rouses,  and  we  to  the  preservation  of  our  whole  foitnni 
are  eager  to  refute  and  expose  such  as  from  a  regard  to  that  pailioolar  snm 
detestable  principles.  But,  though  it  is  which  we  have  lost;  so  when  a  single 
their  intrinsic  hatefulness  and  detest-  man  is  injured  or  destroyed,  we  demand 
abkness  which  originally  inflame  us  the  punishment  of  the  wrong  thai  has 
against  them,  we  are  unwilling  to  assign  been  done  to  him»  not  ao  madi  from  a 
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concern  for  the 'general  interest  of  so-  limenfs,"  Ihat  the  aaraeprincipleorsym- 
ciety,  asfrom  aconcemfor  thatveryin-  pathy  as  a  source  ot  morals,  from 
dividual  who  has  been  injured."  whicti  Smith  has  deduced  his  system. 
In  a  subsequent  part  ot  his  work,  appears  to  have  been  referred  toby  Poly- 
i*her^n  he  treats  of  the  "  Influence  o(  hius,  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  bis 
fortune  upon  our  ^Moral  Sentiments,''  history,  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
and  stiewa  that,  though  it  is  the  intention  rather  long  for  a  quotation;  but  as  it  is 
or  affection  of  the  heart,  the  propriety  curious  in  itself,  and  as  Polvbius  is  not 
or  impropriety,  the  beneficence  or  hurt-  a  writer  in  everyone's  hands,  we  shall 
fulness  of  the  design  that  all  praise  or  transcribe  part  of  it  in  a  note  below ; 
blame  which  un  be  bestowed  upon  an  when  possibly  it  may  appear,  after  all, 
action  muit  ultimately  belong;  yet,  that  tne  coincidence  is  rather  in  ex- 
neierthelets,  the  result  of  those  actions,  pression  than  in  substance,  and  that  it 
the  actual  consequences  which  often  applies  rather  more  strikingly  to  the 
proceed  from  them,  do  materially  affect  doctrine  of  $ympatky  unlft  utility,  (the 
our  sentiments : — Hetraces,  in  Ihesame  theory  of  Hume)  Ihan  to  that  of  sym- 
admirable  spirit,  the  final  cause  of  this  pathy  as  unfolded  by  Smith*, 
inconsistency  in  our  judgments ;    and 

remarks  that — "that  necessary  rule  of  SBCTtoit4. — From  the  publication  of 

justice,  that  men  in  this  life  are  account-  1A«  "  Theory  of  Moral  Satlimenis"  to 

able  for  their  actions  only,  not  for  their  thai  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Natioat." 

design?  or  intentions,  is  founded  upon    tiir     »,  '        _    t .i.     ■  i>        t-  l 

human  »n6n>.nUconeeniin|m.rilud  "'■  Hu™  •J'l'^™!  to  our  «uthor, 

dmmi.  which  .pp«„  ,t  «^t  ,i jhi  .0  ^^z\^^  VTi'°° ",  ;•  ri 

ah.urd  .ud  u„,;jounlia,le.    Bui,"  h.  P™inc«l  bj  Ih,  pnhW.tjau  ot  h,.  tot 

•Itenlively    .urvevri.    equally  d.non-  ^.vu'.'.l.'lT  V""?'?  "f"       ■ 

stale,   the    proT'deiliid    e.™    of   it.  »«hll»dlu  an  ,nlere,t,ng  eonnej.oi. 

Author;  andm  nay  adnin  the  , la-  S"  ,"■' 5"H  °',?""''"5'?  "'V™' 

dom  aud  the  eoodne,,  ot  God  even  in  ""''  'S^,  ^'t„f"'Tv,^'"^ 

the  .  eakue..  and  the  tolly  ot  men."  f"'; "  ,'^%'"'  f  J""?;  '""■,"  '"'t,'^ 

theTe'Sr.'il'^S'rSirS  -o£.SpS£ul'eSt"'     g£ 

wr™rrSinlSeTthrb.sr  r'?'"r°5°'.'°°"T;rii;- 

tin.,  ^f.i,. I  .»■„,,>.,  „r=-„„j;-,.™  _k;„K  directing  hii  attention,  and  thatofhis 

LXng'but  h?7ep°u,rn'^f7;.S'^  ""^^  X"'"'' '«»  '"  l^'^l'^^^- 

could  Iver   have  ^commended  to  tZ  "''f  ."^  ''^^rf-±TJ''t.^^t  ^nl 

world"-a  theoiy  which    Mr.  Stewart  '•''"f  ^^    "'*  ^^^^,,^'  „VT;  Tt^ 

has  characterised  in  a  strain  of  indig-  I^^"""'-   "]"''  P'^"^#,u°^  '^  '"'*; 

nant  eloquence,  that  well  became  h^  J*"^'^  "''!''''  ''"""%  '"\'^."    •"V-?^^."^ 

on  .uch  a  topic  as  one  which,  "  absolr-  J'';:';!"";-!'^"'-^.  <^^'i  P?li"ca]  phdosophy. 

ins;  men  from  the  obligatio.^  imposed  ^'"^''  ^''"-^'f  V^^°'f'^  '"^"™  *"L 

uiinthembylhemorsiconsHtuti^of  ''"''  ''''^i''^''  '°  i*"' J!."^^i!f''''■  "^ 

human  nalufe.  abandons  every  indivi-  "'""h;,?'"''''-nf,™„.^"t^  ^ntuT; 

dual  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  narrow  f^"^h-'l'l-'  i^'^ument  to  the  world  m 

viewq  concerning  the   complicated  in-  •  'K.ir  mat,. ».                              .kindiDf 

tercets  of  SOCietjt."  •nini.liu  nlM.f  .-.m  .--j  ...-i ,    ,i>,  .,(n;ii.nn, 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  unworthy  Of  i'oa.'Mdin]lfiiicc)'ii':h  ioiiiiipm 

observation,  tiefore  we  close  these  few  idcu  ■hubdm.KMi  «mpuin| 

remarks  upon  the  "  Theoiyof  Morel  Sen-  j.^,!!^^  ^l^lH  "!rtiS 


II  mi.  tK  allamd  u  to  tut  io  %  few  nrdi 
.  ■•  bars  olirir*  nniidfnd  tt>  be  Ihe  wido  dif- 


emliy  ngitt,  vu  nufnl.  Fmlay  ULd  it  down  u  ■ 
rv'r*  Ibai  whftriTiT  wu  rf p«(li4BU  wBt  rifil  j  mad 
(hii  moTrrud  «  |»»i1ioii  eF  i*dn>iUi  Intk  ud 
Uaolj-  inlD  u  h;|<oUinii  Ul  o)  l*U«r>  M  Ik* 
•olutiaB  of  ■  pn^ilf in  pnfiiut  wilk  nil  U  iM  Ma. 
AAiHnfo,  wbf  D  eoBui Jmd  u  »  piwtpl. 
t  l>U)n.U<a.Muu],nl.)i.Ck,4,M(t.<. 


I>iuikitillBnnutb*UiKlwd  bf  iKh  Uirtti- 
ti^lf  Unngh  •jnpilhr  villi  tk«  mxlliml  irf  Ikitr 
ii''ii;hba*i.  uirr»n»a  (ppnliHiuiii  hIh  ikMlha 

I ••rfdniT,  la  vklok  mailtli  bi 

nn'l  ik>  inJof  jiHiiHi  aadUn*  ii 
b^Li.  u  diuin  U»r---  -  - 
<n  bun,  mid  m  vkU  « 
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hifi  "  Wealth  of  Nations;'  His  views  c1eugh»  the  separtftion  from  the  uiUTer- 
iipon  the  theory  of  jurisprudence,  except  sity  of  Glasgow  was  a  souree  to  him 
inasmuch  as  he  has  emoodied  some  of  of  very  heartfelt  regret.  An  interest- 
its  important  principles  in  that  work,  ing  and  charaeteristio  anecdote  has 
were  confined  to  his  lectures ;  though  been  recorded'  of  him,  relative  to  his 
it  is  clear  from  an  intimation  conveyed  resignation  of  his  duty  as  professor 
in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  **  Moral  there^  wlueh  is  weU  wortn  preserving. 
Sentiments/*  and  still  more  so  from  the  It  was  at  the  latter  end  of  hii  come 
advertisement  he  prefixed  to  the  last  of  lectures,  that  it  became  neoetsaiy  for 
edition  of  that  worK,  written  only  a  few  him  to  take  his  departure,  amd  it  wu 
months  before  his  death,  that  it  was  a  well  ascertained  that  he  had  been  at  es- 
subject  which,  during  the  whole  of  his  ceeding  pains  to  provide,  in  n  friend,  a 
life,  he  had  deeply  meditated,  and  upon  very  competent  successor  for  that  part 
which  he  had  always  designed  to  com-  of  the  course  which  yet  reoudned  un- 
municate  his  labours  to  the  public,  if  finished.  He  had  sufllBred  the  greatest 
the  engagements  with  which  he  was  possible  anxiety  upon  thii  point,  and 
occupied  during  the  latter  period  of  it  had  done  everything  that  ou^  aatisfy 
had  not  interfered  to  prevent  him.  the  most  scrupulous  of  laa  frienda  and 

For  himself.  Dr.  Smith  has  undoubt-  his  pupils.  Inis,  however,  did  not  aatialy 
edly  done  enough,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  conscientious  deUoaey  of  Dr.  Smith. 
his  own  interest  and  his  fame,  it  would  He  was  of  course  aware  of  the  huffa 
be  idle  to  indulge  in  regrets.  For  the  estimation  in  whioh  be  was  hsM  in  me 
world  however,  and  for  the  interests  university,  and  the  just  value  which  was 
of  science,  perhaps  a  greater  loss  has  put  upon  his  leoturesi  The  day  at 
been  rarely  sustained  than  in  the  un-  length  arrived  when  he  was  to  address 
fortunate  circumstances,  whatever  they  the  students  of  his  dau  for  the  kit  time, 
were,  which  concurred  to  deprive  it  of  and  it  was  a  moment  deqily  MSMaag 
this  most  valuable  portion  of  his  lal)ours.  to  both  parties.  He  took  leave  of  them 
The  enlarged  views  he  had  evidently  in  a  tone  of  afRBOtion  and  ngret,  which 
formed  of  the  obiects  and  principles  of  enlivened  their  mutual  sorrow ;  and 
legislation ;  the  glimpses  wnich  we  oc-  when  they  were  about  to  departp  he 
casionally  catch  m  his  other  writings  of  called  them  severallv  to  his  OQair,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  he  was  accustomed  tendered  to  each  of  ttiont  earehdly  fold- 
to  contemplate  such  subjects ;  the  pure  ed  in  paper,  the  amount  of  the  fee 
and  lofty  sources  to  which  he  was  ac-  which  lie  had  reewved  for  the  whole 
customed  to  refer  for  those  principles ;  course  of  his  lectures.  nolwitbstsiid> 
all  assure  us  of  the  invaluable  addition  ing  so  small  a  portion  of  it  only  r^ 
which  would  have  been  made  to  this  mained  unfinished.  TMs  was  of  eonne 
department  of  philosophy,  had  it  l)een  refused  resolute^,  as  fay  ledaBalion ; 
illustrated  by  his  pen.  the  professor,  however,  pnsted  in  hu 

From  this,  however,  and  from  his  endeavour,  assuring  them  that  he  dumld 

academical  labours  generally,  he  was  not  be  satisfied  otherwisi^  nnd  that  be 

withdrawn  in  the  year  1763,  by  an  in-  should  ^uit  them  nndsr  the  hnpivnion 

vitation  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Buc-  of  having  failed  io  bis  do^,  and  of 

cleugh  on  his  travels ;  an  appointment  having  wronged  then*  if  th^  did  not 

which  was  principally  recommended  to  take  back  the  fte  iv  the  entire  oonraa 

him  at  the  time,  b^  the  desire  which  he  of  lectures,  which  cireiiBUltanoea  pre- 

had  conceived  of  visiting  the  continent,  vented  him  firom  oOBipkliDg.    It  wu 

The  proposal,  which  was  made  to  him  in  vain  that  they  assmd  him  how  frr 

through    Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  was  they  were  overpaid  fay  the  smallest  poi^ 

liberal  in  the  extreme ;  as  might  be  ex-  tion  of  his  labour  bestowed  \^pon  tnon 

pected  to  be  made  to  such  a  man,  to  for  the  trifling  emdnment  ho  deiJved ; 

induce  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  ho-  how  real  a  wrong  thqr  should  be  eom- 

nourable  and  useful  labours,  the  society  mittinj;  to  consent  to  such  a  |irapQesl, 

of  his  friends,  and  those  studious  de-  and,  m  short,  their  Ann  detenninatioo 

lights,  known  only  to  the  pure  and  de-  by  no  means  to  listen  to  it    Thejpro* 

voted  lovers  of  truth,  which  constitute  fessor  was  sensil^y   tooefaMBd  hf  fbdr 

the  highest  charm  of  human  existence,  generous  avowal,  but  he  was  nol  to  be 

It  is  well  known  that,  whatever  plea-  moved    from   his    puipoae^      IVbea 

sure  Smith  might  derive  from  his  tour,  they   were   at   last  on  the   point  of 

or  whatever  ^vantage  from  his  con-  quitting  the  leetOTB  -  roont  he  sftad 

nexiun  with  the  noble  family  of  Bug-  holdof  tbefiQrcmoitoftteSlldiiii^iad 
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abiolutely  forced  the  money  into  his  he  could  from  the  ties  that  bound  him 
hands,  flxciaiming,  wilh  hb  accustomed  to  Glasgow,  Smith  quitted  (hat  city  in 
ardour,  "  Nay,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  January,  1764,  and  joined  the  Duke  of 
suffer  this ;  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  Buccleugh  in  London,  where  tbey  re- 
with  me,  and  I  must  have  my  way  ;"  mained  together  a  couple  of  montha.  In 
and  in  this  manner  seeing  him  so  deeply  March  thev  set  out  on  their  route  to 
conooned  tn  his  object,  they  were  Paris,  and  had  the  fortune  to  be  joined 
obliged  to  submit ;  and  thus  to  termi*  at  Dover  by  Sir  James  Macdonald,  who 
nale  a  stniKle  of  very  unusual  occur-  accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  FVench 
rence,  equally  honourable  to  the  deli-  capital,  where  they  parted ; — Sir  James 
cacv  and  generoaity  of  the  profetsor,  on  his  way  to  Italy,  where  tie  died  within 
and  the  attachment  of  hi*  pupUs.  two  yean  after,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year 

It  may  safely  be  said,  without  dispa>  of  his  age.  Were  there  no  other  tesli- 
ragement  to  the  many  eminent  lucoes-  mony  to  the  merit  of  this  accomplished 
sors  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  his  removal  from  person,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  shew 
the  chair  of  moral  philosi-i;  ']\\  \\  n^  |ht-  that  he  enjoyed  in  so  high  a  decree  the 
haps  the  greatest  loss  s^lnji  ilu- I'm-  esteem  and  admimtion  of  two  such  men 
versity  of  Glasgow  has  siisi.untii.  V(  as  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hume;  and  a 
his  merits  and  his  method  ill  ulccturtr,  letter  which  the  latter  addressed  to 
we  have  presented  our  readers  with  an  Smith,  on  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
interesting  memorial  in  the  iast  section ;  contains  strong  evidence  of  this — "  Were 
but  there  is  a  turcunutance  related  of  youandItogelher,"sayshe,  "  weshould 
him  which  may  still  better  serve  lo  shed  (ears  at  present  for  the  death  of 
evince  the  pains  and  tac^cily  which  poor  Sir  James  Macdonald:  ne  covild 
he  exerted  in  the  performance  ot  his  not  possibly  ttave  suffered  a  greater  loss 
duty,  and  may  suggei't  a  standing  than  in  that  valualile  young  man." 
and  instructive  lesson  to  both  public  It  was  about  the  same  time  when 
BBtl  private  teachers  in  c^'.i  'iiiu's  and    Smith  set  out  for  the  continent  wilh 

Klaees.  It  is  said  that  in  the  delivery  of  the  Duke  of  liuccleugh,  that  his  friend 
is  daily  lectures,  his  ot>servation  nad  Hume  had  l>een  invited  to  Join  the  em- 
been  drawn,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  a  iiassy  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  at  Paris. 
certain  student  of  his  class,  whoae  gene-  Smith  remained  in  that  city  only  a  few 
ral  habit  of  close  and  riveted  attention  days  ^  but  liefore  he  left  it  we  should 
to  what  WHS  goingon,1)ecameamarlcor  mention  that  he  addressed  the  rector 
indication  to  the  professor  ofthe  d^rM  of  the  Universiiy  of  Glasgow  in  form, 
in  which  he  suct^eded  in  the  detdope-  tendering  his  resignation  of  the  chair  he 
ment  and  expression  of  his  subject —  had  fiU«),  and  expressing  himself  at 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  fix  lui  eye  might  be  expected  on  such  an  occasion. 
upon  the  student  in  question,  and  as  — "  1  was  never  more  anxious"  (he  says, 
long  as  he  found  thai  he  retained  his  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter)  "  for  the 
hold  of  his  attention,  he  felt  tatisfled;  good  of  the  college  than  at  this  moment; 
but  whenever  he  remarked  any  relaxa-  and  1  ainrerely  wish  that,  whoever  is  my 
tion  in  his  manner,  whether  in  tlw  wan-  ^uceessor,  he  may  not  only  do  credit  lo 
dering  expression  of  his  eountenanoe,  or  the  office  by  his  abilities,  but  be  a  com- 
the  position  of  his  t>ody,  which  seemed  fori  to  (he  very  excellent  men  wilh  whom 
to  indicate  a  diminishing  interest  in  the  he  is  likely  to  spend  his  bfc,  by  the  iiro- 
lecture — "  I  took  tliia  as  a  valuable  bity  of  his  heart  and  the  gooilnesa  of  his 
admonition,"  he  used  to  aay  ;  "  I  was  teni|ier."  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
sure  thai  there  wai  tomettung  wanting  Ihc  chairwasdeclared  to  l>e  vacant;  ami 
either  of  connection  in  mv  reaioning  at  a  meeting  of  the  heads  ot  the  univcr- 
or  of  sufficient  fulneas  and  perapiouity  siiy  (be  sense  of  the  value  of  their  late 
in  my  exposition,  and  I  immediately  professor,  and  the  losa  sustained  by  his 
paused.  I  recapitulated  what  I  had  removal  was  recorded  in  the  following 
been  saying — I  explained — I  re-argued    terms; — 

— 1  endeavoured  further  to  illustrate  my  "■  The  University  cannot  help  express - 
propositions,  and  I  never  felt  quite  *a-  iiiR  their  sincere  regret  at  the  removal 
listied  that  I  was  going  on  right,  until  I  of  Dr.  Smith,  whose  distinguishi>d  pro- 
had  regained  complete  bold  of  my  mo  bily  and  amiable  qualities  procured  him 
nitor,  till  I  saw  Dy  the  renimptioo  of  the  esteem  and  afTection  of  his  cuU 
his  usual  manner  and  gaie  that  I  po^  leagues,  and  whose  uncommon  genius, 
•esied  the  whole  of  his  attention."  great  abilitiC!',  and  extensive  learning. 

Having  djaengaged  bimwlf  u  wdl  U    did  so  much  honour  to  this  society ;  lus 
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oU'jrant  and  in2:enioiis  *  Theory  of  Moral  sian  society  were  not  adapted  to  his  taste 

Sentiments'  having  recommended  him  and  manners;  nor  were  his  powers  in 

to  the  esteem  of  men  of  taste  and  htera-  conversatipn  such  as  fitted  him  to  ahine 

ture  throujrhout  Europe.     His  happy  amid  its  plare. 

tulenl  of  illustratinc:  abstracted  subjects,        With  Turgot  and  Quesnai  he  con- 

and  faithful  assiduity  in  communicating  tracted  a  very  close  intimacy.    With  the 

useful  knowledge,  distinguished  him  as  former  it  was  long  supposed  that  be 

a  professor,  and  at  once  afforded  the  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence 

greatest  pleasure  and  the  most  important  for  a  long  period  after  hia  return  to 

instruction  to  the  youth  under  his  care."  Scotland,  a  circumstance  which  excited 

On  quitting  Paris,  Dr.  Smith  and  the  naturally  considerable  interest,  but  of 
Duke  of  Hucclcugh  proceeded  to  Tou-  which  Mr.  Stewart,  who  took  some  pains 
louse,  where  they  fixed  their  abode  for  to  inquire  into  it,  found  reason  to  qoubt 
a  year  and  a  half ;  enjoying  the  best  so-  the  tnitli.  It  is  certain  that  no  me- 
ciety  of  the  place,  and  finding  in  new  morial  of  such  correspondence  existed 
manners  and  new  modes  of  existence  amongst  Smith's  papers,  nor  has  any 
fresh  sources  of  interest  and  information  been  made  public  from  those  of  Turgot. 
equally  advantageous  to  both  parties —  It  is  well  known,  indeed,  that  Smith 
to  Dr.  Smith  affording  opportunities  of  had  no  fondness  for  letter-writing,  nor 
extending  and  confirming  his  previous  arc  we  aware  of  three  letters  of  his  which 
acquaintance  with  men  and  books ;  and  have  ever  appeared^  in  print.  As  he 
perhaps  having  the  effect  of  biassinghis  wrote  few  letters,  it  is  e^uallj  to  be  re- 
jud^nient  in  some  matters  of  taste  and  gretted  that  he  kept  no  journal  during 
lit irat lire,  rather  erroneously,  in  favour  his  travels,  or  if  ne  did,  that  it  was 
of  Fi  ench  criticism  and  genius,  and  of  amongst  the  other  papers  whdch  he  took 
certain  pre-conceived  theories  to  which  such  anxious  pains  to  secore  the  de- 
he  w  as  naturally  inclined.  struction  of  previous  to  bis  death. 

On  quitting  Toulouse,  they  spent  the       Amongst  the  other  eminent  persons 

autumn  of  that  year  in  a  tour  through  with  whom  Smith  became  acquainted 

the  southern  provinces  of  France  and  to  whilst  in  Paris,  and  from  whom  he 

Switzerland.  At  Geneva  they  remained  a  received    distinguished    marks   of  re- 

c'()u])le of  months;  and  returned  to  Paris  spect,  was  the  family  of  the  Duke  de 

about  Christmas  1765,  where  they  conti-  la     Rochefoucauld;     a    circamstanoe 

nued  till  the  month  of  October  following,  not  unworthy  of  being  recorded,  inas- 

It  was  at  Paris,  as  we  ma^  well  sup-  much  as  his  mtroduction  to  that  aocom- 

])ose,  that  Smith,  after  all,  enjoyed  by  far  plished  and  amiable  man  led  to  the  sup- 

the  hi<;hest  ratification  which  his  jour-  pression  in  the  latter   edition   of  his 

my  afforded  him.    The  capital,  as  Mr.  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments**  of  a 

Hume  used  to  say,  is  the  true  scene  for  rather  severe  animadvernon  upon  the 

a  man  of  letters ;  and  if  any,  surely  it  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Miixiois," 

was  the  capital  of  France  at  this  period,  which  had  l>een  ezpresied  in  the  fir^, 

Mr.  Hume  himself  was  there  only  for  a  where  Smith  had  associated ttie  name  of 

short  time  af^er  the  arrival  of  his  friend ;  llochefoucauld  with  that  of  Mandeville^ 

hut  he  was  there  long  enough  to  in-  There  is  a  letter  extant  from  the  Duke 

troduce  him  to  the  most  distinguished  de  la  Rochefoucauld  dated  in  1778,  ad- 

pliilosophcrs  and  men  of  learning  then  dressed  to  Smith,  tmosmitting  to  him  a 

living  in  Paris: — ^D'Alembert,  lielvetius,  new  edition  of  the  •*  Maxims,"  in  which 

Marniontel,  Turgot,  Quesnai,  and  many  he  adverts  with  some  pain  to  Dr.  Smith's 

others.    The  society  of  the  two  latter  in  censure,   and   offers   a  poor  apokigy, 

])urtieular  we  may  be  assured,  from  the  though  the  l)est  that  can  be  made,  for  a 

connfeniality  of  their  sentiments  upon  very  shallow  and  penucioui  peiform- 

subjects  which  Smith  was  at  that  time  ance,  which  persons   eqnaUy  shallow 

deeply  meditating,  must  have  been  gra-  have  taken  for  philoaopny.  out  which 

tityinu:  to  him  in  a  degree  not  very  easy  to  nobody  would  have  thought  it  worth 

conceive.    It  was  that  private  and  un-  while    to    remember  or  rrfute,    if  it 

reserved  interchange  of  opinion  in  mat-  had  not  been  written  in  epignunSi    In 

ters  of  moral  and  political  science,  with  France  he  studied  the  prin^tai  of  the 

men  like  these,  equally  enlightened  with  economists  in  their  wntim  u  wdl  as 

himself,  and  animated  by  the  same  zeal  in  their  conversations;  andwas  perhaps 

for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  con-  first  led  by  the  errors  of  that  ingenious 

stituted  his  felicity ;  for,  in  other  respects,  and  amiable  sect,  to  tUe  eontcmplation 

the  mere  gaiety  and  brilUancy  of  Pari*  of  the  more  wkieand  Jiutviewitowhiell 
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his  tnind  was  openins^.  The  line  arts  also  character  and  literary  taste,  for  the  con- 
and  belles  lettres,  the  poetry,  and  espe-  elusion  of  our  memoir,  we  proceed  to  de- 
cially  the  drama  of  that  country,  sub-  tail  the  few  remainine:  incidents  of  his  life, 
jects  well  worthy  the  contemplation  of  In  October.  1766.  Dr.  Smith  returned 
the  philosopher,  eneaij^ed  no  small  share  to  London,  where  he  and  the  Duke  of 
of  his  attention.  The  imas^ination  and  Buccleu^h  separated;  after  having  spent 
the  arts  which  are  addressed  to  it ;  the  three  years  together,  without  the  slight- 
refined  pleasures  of  which  it  is  suscep*  est  coolness  or  disagreement ;  and,  '*  on 
tible,  and  the  taste  to  appreciate  those  my  part,**  says  the  Duke,  in  a  letter 
pleasures,  were  then  deemed  not  unwor-  wnicn  he  addressed  to  Mr.  Stewart, 
thy  the  attention  of  a  philosopher.  The  **  with  every  advanta^  that  could  be  ex- 
pnnciples  upon  which  the  arts  are  found-  pected  from  the  society  of  such  a  man. 
ed,  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  emo-  We  lived  in  friendship  till  the  hour  of 
tions  they  excite,  and  the  causes  his  death ;  and  I  shall  always  retain  the 
which,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  impression  of  having  lost  a  friend  whom 
have  diversified  their  character  and  I  loved  and  respected,  not  only  for  his 
operation,  are  subjects  which  were  not  great  talents,  but  for  every  private 
only  supposed  to    have  some  interest  virtue.** 

in  themselves,  but  which  have  been  in-  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England, 

vestigated  by  such  metaphysicians  and  he  went  down  to  his  native  place,  where 

economists  as  Hume  and  Smith,  and  he  continued  to  reside  almost  uninter- 

Berkeley  and  Dugald  Stewart,  firom  the  ruptedly  for  the  next  ten  years  of  his 

intimate   and    indissoluble    connexion  life.    An  occasional  visit  to  his  friends 

which  they  hold  with  the  philosophy  of  at  Edinburs^h,  with  a  journey  to  London. 

the  human  mind ;  and  as  embracing  once  or  twice  in  the  interval,  were  his 

an    extensive    and    beautiful  class  of  only  diversions  from  a  course  of  intense 

phenomena    which   form    part  of  the  application.     To  his  friends,  to   Mr. 

great  science  of    human  nature.    We  Hume  in  particular,  this  severe  seclu- 

are  pleased  to  record  such  things  in  the  sion  was  a  frequent  matter  of  regret  and 

character  of  Smith;  because,  however  complaint.     Hume    had    returned    to 

unimportant  at  other  times,  they  are  of  Edinburgh  in  1669,  after  quitting  his 

consequence  now,  when  one  of  the  first  engagement  with  Lord  Hertford ;  and  in 

of  sciences  is  in  danger  of  suffering  in  a  letter  written  shortly  after  to  Smith, 

public  estimation  from  the  narrow  and  he  says,  (dating  from  his  house  in  St 

repulsive  spirit  which  is  occasionally  James*  Court,    which    commanded    a 

mmgled  in  its  discussions :  and  because  prospect  of  the  Forth  and  the  opposite 

they  shew  that  political  economy,  as  a  coast  of  Fife) — '*  I  am  glad  to  have  come 

study,  is  not  incompatible  with  a  love  of  within  sight  of  you;  but  as  I  would  also 

literature,  and  eloquence,  and  poetry ;  be  within  speaking  terms  of  you,  I  wish 

and  assuredly  not  so  with  good  taste  we  could  concert  measures  for  that  pur- 

and  good  writing*.  pose.    I  am  mortally  sick  at  sea,  and 

Dr.  Smith's  own  taste  in  literature,  as  regard  with  horror  and  a  kind  of  hydro- 
has  been  already  hinted,  was  disposed  phobia  the  great  gulph  that  lies  between 
to  the  admiration  of  what  has  been  us.  I  am  also  tirra  of  travelling,  as 
since  denominated  the  classical,  in  con-  much  as  you  ought  naturally  to  be  of 
tradistinction  to  the  romantic,  school  of  staying  at  home ;  I  therefore  propose  to 
art.  We  do  not  remember,  at  this  mo-  ydu  to  come  hither,  and  pass  some  days 
ment,  a  single  reference  to  Shakspeare  with  me  in  this  solitude.  I  want  to 
in  the  whole  of  his  writings ;  while  the  know  what  you  have  been  doing,  and 
lofty  praise  he  has  taken  occasion  to  propose  to  exact  a  rigorous  account  of 
bestow  upon  the  tragedies  of  Racine  the  method  in  which  you  have  employed 
and  Voltaire,  lids  allusions  to  Pope,  yourself  during  your  retreat.  I  am  po- 
and  encomium  on  Gray,  exhibit  more  sitive  you  are  in  the  vrrong  in  many  of 
positive  testimony  in  proof  of  this  taste,  your  speculations,  especially  where  you 
But  reserving  what  we  have  further  to  nave  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  me. 
say  respecting  his  general  intellectual  All  these  are  reasons  for  our  meeting, 
and  I  wish  you  would  make  me  some 

•  itisbtttjastice  to  Mjrhere,  th»t  we  are  noet  reasonable  proposal  for  that  purpose. 

bappy  to  exeeut  from  anj  emiRare  implied  in  Um  qtu^^^  ;_  -.«S%.K;«««;ft«  ;n   llm   UUnH   nf 

abore  obserratW  two  di^tin|ui3iWd  profeMMmor  There  IS  no  habitation  in  tnc  ist>uia  01 

political  ecooom V— we  mean,  Mr.  Seaior  of  Osfbrl,  Inchkelth,  Otherwise  I  should  challenge 

^1f\*'^'i!^?lr^rMr^l'''Jt:Xi  y°»  *•  ^^^  ■»•"*!:••  "^  neither  of  u. 


■a  'til*  ti^fiuf  tMr  cmt  ■Mter/""      **'""'   CTer  to  IcftTe  ,tbe  place  till  we  are  ftilly 
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Rcrreed  on  all  points  of  oontroversy.  I  Whether  that  mi^t  not  be  published  at 
expi>(t  General  Conway  here  to-morrow,  a  fratrment  of  an  intended  juvenile  work, 
whom  I  shall  attend  to  Roseneath,  and  I  leave  to  your  judgment ;  though  I 
1  slwiU  remain  there  a  few  days.  On  my  be^:m  to  suspect  that  there  is  more  re- 
return,  I  hope  to  find  a  letter  from  yon,  iinement  than  solidity  in  tome  parts  of 
containm^  a  bold  acceptance  of  this  it  This  little  work  you  will  find  in  a 
de  till  nee/*  thin  folio  paper  in  my  back  room.    AU 

TiuTe  are  extant  several  letters  from  the  other  loose  papers*  whieh  yon  will 
this  ceU'hrated  i)ers(m,  in  which  he  ex-  find  in  that  desk,  or  within  the  irUss 
hoits  his  friend  to  leave  his  retirement  jn  folding  doors  of  a  bureau  in  my  bed- 
terms  expressive  at  once  of  the  fondest  room,  together  with  about  ochteen  thin 
friiMiilslii]),  and  the  most  lon&^ing  desire  folio liooks,  which  you  will  likewise  find 
for  his  society :  '*  I  shall  not  take  any  ex-  within  the  same  glass  fbldinff-doors,  I 
cusi>  from  your  state  of  health,*' he  writes  desire  may  l)e  destroyed  without  any 
on  another  occasion,  **  which  I  suppose  examination.    Unless  I  die  very  sud- 
onlv  a  subterfuire  invented  by  indolence  denly,  I  shall  take  care  that  the  papers 
and  love  of  solitude.    Indeed,  my  dear  I  carry  with  me  shall  l>e  ssnt  to  you. 
Smitli,  if  you  continue  to  hearken  to  **  I  am  ever,  my  dear  FnenOt 
complaints  of  this  nature,  you  will  cut  **  Most  faithfully  yomrs* 
yourself  out  entirely  from   human  so-  ^  Ab^M  Smitb,** 
cietv.  to  the  great  loss  of  both  parties.*'         The  memorable  year  ll7f  was  now 

Diirint;  the  whole    of   this  period,  approachinir»  memorabb  in  fbe  life  of 

Smith  may  he  considered  as  ensraged  in  Smith,  as  it  was  in  the  aprinr  of  that 

the  composition  of  his  great  work.   The  year  that  he  gave  to  the  worn  bia  im- 

room  is  still  shewn  at  Kirkaldy,  in  which  mortal  work,   the  *' Inquiff  into    the 

was  written    the  greater  part   of   the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealtb  of 

«*  Wealth  of  Nations ;"  and  to  that,  and  Nations,"  and  in  Ihe  autumn  that  death 

to  sienes  ennohled  in  like  manner,  by  the  deprived  him  of  his  imnoiial  friend, 

exertions  of  genius  and  learninir,  will  Mr.  Hume. 

manknul  some  day  make  their  pilgrimage        Smith  was  in  London  at  the  time  of 

in  devotion  to   scieme   and  to  virtue,  the  publication  of  his  book;  and  the 

whin   the  shrines  of  kings  and  con-  hii^hest  gratiflcatkm,  perhapa,  afEnrded 

quiK^rs  shall  attract  the  homage  which  him  on  that  occasion    highert  perhaps, 

IS  often  paui  to  them  as  little  as  they  than  any  which  the  praises  of  the  worki 

deserve  it.  could  give— was  conveyed  te  him  in  the 

111   the  sprinc:  of  the  year  1773,  he  following  letter,  addressed  to  bin  ^  his 

went  up  to  Lond(m  for  rather  a  longer  dying  friend.   It  was  written  from  Edin- 

pei  10(1  than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  hur^h,  only  a  few  days  kialtan  be  set  out 

home ;  partly  for  the  purpose  of  collect-  on  his  journey  to  the  South,  as  the  only 

ini:  some  information,  and  makini:  refe-  remaining  hope  of  pi  esq  finn  his  lite; 

reiues  relative  to  the  work  which  now  and  testifies,  almost  in  his  last   mo- 

euirrossed  his  whole  thoui^hts.  ments.  the  same  ami!fNf  solicitude  for 

There  are  so  few  letters  of  Smith's  his  friends  and  their  faoM  which  charac- 

cxtant,  lis  we  h.ive  before  observed,  that  terised  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his 

we  shall  not  hesitate  to  present  to  our  existence.     The  letter  is  dated  April  1. 

readers  the  iollowmir,   which   he    ad-  1776— "Euge  Belle  I  Dear  Mr.  Smith 

dressed  to  Mr.  Hume  on  the  point  of  his  —I  am  much  pleased  with  your  per- 

depatture,  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  ex-  for  mance,  and  the  perusal  of  it  has  taken 

treme    anxiety  which    he    always  felt  mo  from  a  state  of  great  anxiety.    It  was 

about    the   destruction  of   his   manu-  a  work  of  so  much  expeotaben  by  your- 

scnpts :~        >  self,  by  your  friends  and  liy  the  pubttc, 

..,,,.,  that  1  trembled  for  its  anieaimnee»  but 

hdinburgh,  Apnl  16M.  1773.  am  now  much  nlieved.    Net  bnt  that 

*'  Mv  DR\R  Friend,  the  reading  of  it  neccsaarihr  requiics  so 

*' As  1  have  letl  the  care  of  all  my  muchattention,andtlwpubiioisdiqiosed 

liter  iiy  papers  to  you,  I  must  tell  you,  to  give  so  little,  that  I  shall  Still  doubt 

that,  exce|)t  those  which  I  carry  alonj?  for  some  time  of  its  beiiwat  first  very 

with  me,  there  aie  none  worth  the  pub-  ])opular.    But  it  hasdeplb»Uid  solklity, 

lieation  but  a  fra&rment  of  a  gieat  work,  and  acuteness,   and  b  eo  aiiinb  iUua- 

which  contains  a  history  of  the  astrono-  trated  by  curious  faetSg  tlMt  it  mnst  at 

mieal  systems  that  were  successively  in  last  take  the  puhiie  "tflfftiiftn.     It  is 

fashion  down  to  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  probably  muoh  impswail  by  y«v  last 
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abode  in  Lnndon.    Ifyou  were  here,  at  Slnvliam,  for  the  purpose,  bs  he  says, 

tny  fireside,  I  ihould  diapute  tome  of  "  at  giving  some  account  of  the  beha- 

your  principles.    But  these,  and  a  hun-  viour  of  their  excelleni  friend  during  his 

ilred  other  poind,  are  fit  only  lo  Im  dU-  last   illness."     The  letter  commences, 

cuswJ  in  conversation.     I  hope  it  will  therefore,  where  Hume's  own  account 

be  soon,  fur  1  am  in  h  very  bml  state  of  had  ended ;  and  liaving  described  the 

bealth,  (nil  cannot  afford  a  loni;  delay,"  unrufBed  serenity  of  his  mind  and  tem- 

It  was  but  a  few  monlhn  after  the  pub-  per  Ihroufihoul  the  whole  of  his  rapid 

iication  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nalions,"  decUne — "his  cheerfulness  so  great  that 

when  the  death  of  Mr.  Hume  ^ave  occa-  iiis  friends  could  not  re^rd  him  a£  a 

■ion  to  one  of  the  roust  memorable  and  dyini;  man" — even  to  the  last  hour  "  so 

honourableincidentginthe  life  ofSmilh.  free  from  the  smallest  anxiety  or  lo» 

Attached  as  they  had  been  fur  years,  by  spirits  that  he  never  dropped  the  smallest 

lies  of  no  ordinary  kind;  revering  and  expression  of  impatience,  but  when  he 

loving  the  friend  of  his  life,  for  moral  had  occasion  to  speak  lo  those  about 

and  intellectual  qualities,  rarely  found  him,  doini;  it  with  the  utmost  affection 

apart,  and  still  mure  rarely  united,  con-  and  tenderness."  and  "tbal  he  died  in 

genial  iu  their  sentiments  upon  every  such  a  happy  composure  of  mind  that 

subject  perhaps,  save  one — a  difference  nothing  could   exceed   il." — He   cloiea 

u)x>n  which  could  create  nn  abatement  with  the  following  passage,  which  we 

in  Ibe  affections  of  two  such  men — Smith  hesitate  not  to  transcribe  in  this  short 

felt  himself  called  upon,  his  heart  yet  memorial,  (as  we  should  have  done  the 

bleeding  under    the  loss    he  had  sua-  entire  letter  if  our  hmits  would  admit.) 

lained,  lo  defend  from  calumny,  now  because  it  is  a  peater  honour  to  the 

that   he  was  dead,  him,  whom  while  writer  than  the  subject ;  and  because  it 

living  she  bad  "  never  touched  or  at-  is  quite  certain,  that   if  there  is  one  page 

tacked  wilh  her  baleful  tooth.'*  from  the  pen  of  Smith   thai  he   would 

II  is  well  known  that,  from  thenature  himself  have  desired   to  perpetuate,  it 

of  some  of  Mr.  Hume's  speculative  opi-  this  tribute  to  his  friend,  aHhongh  it 

nions,  coupled  wilh  the  hish  celehrily  of  may  be  suspected  that  the  warmth  of 

his  name,  his  death  haaallracled  no  friendship  has  somewhat  overchaived 

■mall  degree  of  attention.    It  is  known,  Ibe  eulogy:  —  "Thus  died,"  says  he, 

too,  that  far  more  of  zeal  than  charily  "our  most  excellent   and  never  to  he 

had  been  displayed  in  a  variety  of  ru-  forgotten  friend,  concerning  whose  phi- 

monrs,  equally  false  and  absurd,   which  losophical  opinions  men  wtll,  no  doubt, 

had  been  circulated  relative  to  that  me-  jud^  variously ;    every    one    approv- 

lanchuly  event — calumny  which,  as  we  ing    or    condemning    them    according 

have  said,   had  watched  her  hour,   now  as  they  happen  to  coincide  or  disagree 

poured  forth  her  venom ;  and  stories  of  wilh   his  own;   but  concerning   whose 

death-bed    horror    and    remorse,    am)  character  and  conduct  there  can  scarce 

axony    and    confeasion,    were    current  be  a  difference  of  opinion.     His  temper, 

through  the  land.     It  was  easy  lo  smile  indeed,  seemed  to  bn  more  happily  ba- 

at  all  this ;   but  it  was  felt  to  he  due  lo  lanced,  if  I  may  tie  allowed  snch  an  ex- 

Ihe  virtues  of  Iheman— toihe  t)enevo-  pression,  Ihan  that  perhapaofany  other 

lence  of  bis  affections  and  the  unsullied  man  I  have  ever  known.    Even  iu  the 

purity  of  hi»lire,tastatethesimpleracl,  lowest  stale  of  his  fortune,  hlsgreataad 

that    Mr.   Hume's    deathbed   had    be-  necessary  frugality  never  hindered  him 

trayed   no  remorse   wlialever.      Smith  from    exercising,  on  proper  occasions, 

undertook  to  do  Ihii,  undeterred  by  the  acts  both  of  charity  and  generosity.     It 

obvious  risk  of  incumne  the  odium  of  was  a  frujcality  founded  not  upon  avarice, 

•hanng  the  opinions  of  his  friend,  on  but  upon  the  love  of  independency.  The 

the  onlv  subject  perh>tps  on  which  tliey  extreme  gentleness  of  his  nature  never 

djffvjt'ii.  weakened  either  the  firmnes.s  of  his  mind 

A  few  months  only  previoui  to  his.  or  Ihe  steadiness  of  his  resolutions.  His 

death,   Mr.  Hume  tud  dnwn  up  that  constanlpleasantry  wastheKenuiniiefl'u- 

brief  but  characteristic  memorial  of  him-  sion  of  good  nature  and  good   humour, 

self,  entitled  "  My  Own  Life,"  and  tiad  tempered  wilh  delicacy  and  modesty,  and 

left   the  care  of  its   pubUcatioii  to  Dr.  without  even  Ihe   sliubteBt   tincture  of 

Smith.    To  this  mamoir  Smith  appended  malignity,  so  frequently  ibe  disegreeable 

his  celebrated  letter   addressed   to  Mr.  nourceof  what  iscalled  wit  inolhermen. 

. It  never  was  tlie  meaning  of  his  raiUerjT 

•  ""irt  ""r"ni!ifc.*  to  mortify, and  thcrufore (or  (romofienit' 
C  i 
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in£^.  it  seldom  failed  to  please  and  delipfht  of  Nations  "  may  be  renrded  as,  per- 
even  those  who  were  the  objects  of  it.  haps,  the  most  TaiuatSle  acquisition 
To  his  friends,  who  were  frequently  the  which  was  made  to  philosophy  and  to 
objects  of  it,  there  was  not  any  one,  per-  science  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
haps,  of  all  his  p*eat  and  amiable  quali-  of  course  quite  beyond  the  linuts  of  this 
ties  wliich  contributed  more  to  endear  memoir  to  offer  an  abstract  or  analysis 
his  conversation.  And  that  gaiety  of  of  this  great  work.  But,  as  in  reference 
temper,  so  a^eable  in  society,  but  to  the  "Theory  of  Mors!  Sentiments,'*  it 
which  is  so  often  accompanied  with  fri-  was  deemed  proper  to  say  a  few  words 
volous  and  superficial  qualities,  was  in  upon  the  subject  itself  of  which  it  treats, 
him  certainly  attended  with  the  most  and  upon  the  leaiUng  principie  of  that 
severe  application,  the  most  extensive  theory ;  so  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  offer 
leaminc:,  the  greatest  depth  of  thought,  a  very  few  obserrations,  in  the  same 
and  a  capacity  in  every  respect  the  most  manner,  upon  ,the  "  Inqmnr  into  the 
comprehensive.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  Nature  and  Causes  'of  the  Wealth  of 
always  considered  him,  both  in  his  life-  Nations,**  unquestionably^  the  greatest 
time  and  since  his  death,  as  approaching  production  of  Smith's  genios. 
as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  In  the  closing  passage  of  the  **  Moral 
and  virtuous  man,  as  perhaps  the  nature  Sentiments,**  he  had  promised,  in  some 
of  human  frailty  will  permit*'  future  work,  to  give  an  aeeoimt  of  the 
The  effect  of  such  a  testimony,  from  general  principles  of  law  and  mm* 
such  a  quarter,  was  to  put  to  silence,  and  ment,  and  of  the  diflBncnt  lerautions 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  a  great  measure  to  they  have  undeigone  in  the  different 
put  to  shame,  the  disgraceful  cry  which  periods  of  society ;  not  only  in  what  eon- 
had  been  set  up ;  yet  it  did  not  do  so  cems  justice,  but  m  whai  eameenu  po- 
altocrether.  Some  there  were  who  still  lice,  revenue,  and  mrm»t  €md  wkaiever 
joined  in  it,  and  taking  advanta^,  as  eUe  is  the  object  of  law ;  emd  to  traee^ 
might  have  been  foreseen,  of  Smith*s  in  this  uhw,  thoee  invanahie  pnmeipUi 
generous  zeal,  attempted  to  heap  upon  which  ought  to  run  through  and  ho  the 
the  living  that  obloquy  from  which  he  foundation  o f  the  laws  f^aUmaiiono, 
had  rescued  the  dead.  Dr.  Home,  after-  In  the  **  Wealth  of  Nationa**  be  on- 
wards Bishop  of  Norwich,  published  a  dertook  to  redeem  this  pledge*  aa  fiur  as 
letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Smith,  in  which  regards  policCt  reyenoeb  and  anna,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  theologian  is  much  more  tracing  the  source,  and  nature^  and  pro- 
conspicuous  than  that  of  the  Christian,  gress  of  national  wealth* 
veiled  as  it  was  under  an  affectation  of  The  fundamental  princqile^  dimly  eon- 
humour  and  irony,  that  ill  concealed  the  ceived  indeed,  but  nerer  eatahBtdird  and 
bitter  feeline:s  in  which  it  originated,  insisted  upon  before,  upon  whidi  Smith 
To  this  publication  of  Dr.  Home,  Dr.  raised,  as  upon  a  roel^  the  Sdcnce  of 
Smith  did  not  deem  it  at  all  necessary  Political  Economy^  was,  that  tabomr  is 
that  he  should  make  any  reply.  He  felt  the  source  and  origin  qf  «di  toealtk, 
that  he  had  done  enough,  and  that  it  "Labour,**  says  he»  **  was  the  first  price, 
would  have  been  equally  unworthy  of  the  original  purobaae  money  that  was 
himself  and  his  cause,  to  have  com*  paid  for  all  tnings.  It  was  not  by  sold 
menced  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Home  or  by  silver,  but  by  kboor,  that  alTthe 
upon  the  merits,  personal  or  philoso-  wealth  of  the  wond  wai  oripnaUj  pur- 
phical,  of  David  Hume.*  chased  ;**  and  the  mode  fay  which  the 

labour  of  man  can  be  rendered  nmft  pro- 

Section  5. — The  "Inquiry  into  the  Na-  ductive  to  his  use  and  happincei  is  the 

ture  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  problem  to  be  sohred  by  m  eoononiat 

Nations:"  Now  the  great  cause  of  the  inncan 

T      ...           ,    ^          . ,      ,  in  the  productive  powen  of  laboor  is 

It  will  scarcely  be  considered  an  exag-  found  to  consist  inthe  dMmm  of  lar 

gerated  praise  to  say,  that  the  "  Wealth  hour— a  division  whidiaiiaea  in  ttiefiitt 

■     „    .        T     77";         TT     \     ~Zr  instance  fipom  the  obfioiis  encnaliona  of 

•  Havinff  acknowledged  onr  obli(f*tion  to  Mr.  ^^l„,^   «- j  «,UUU  Vm»  __-_t._~^^_i|_  ;,»  Um 

Stewnrt  in  the  opeoine  of  this  Memoir,  it  in  only  nature,  and  WniCnrpy  ^mi»  Dmll  Itt  MS 

rifrht  thnr  we  shoold  observe,  that  for  several  uf  the  prOgreSS  tO  the  iUStitutlOII  Of  tlie  VanOOS 

incidents  which  will  be  found  in  in  it,  we  are  not  in-  

debted  to  that  eminent  oerson ;  and  that  amonnt 

other  rirrumstances  in  the  ver/   barren  life  of  l5r. 

Smith,  of  which  he  has  made  no  mention,  thia  very 

remarkable  one  of  his  conduct  npon  the  death  of 

Hume  hast  been  passed  over  in  silence.    For  this  seal  had  eaeited.    B«t  » 

omission  we  can  be  at  no  Ion  to  aecoant:  it  was  ns  from  malUBf  aliln 


dictated  bjr  the  anUlyto  MlWtait  lb*  his  Wm£9 
memorjr ;  and  the  apprfWMliM  Aat  it  mi^  «Ar 
from  a  reviral  of  tM  MfitiM  wUA  Ml  iMMlr 
seal  had  eaeited.    B«t  a  nmd  ftr  toA  SnvWli 
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Brts,tTade9,indpro^sionsu'hlchexist  in  human  affairs  is  detenu  in  ed,  &nd  the 

eveiyadv&nced  state  of  society.ocCBsions  ojieratioti  of  wliich,  since  they  cannot  be 

that  universal  opuJence  which  extends  controlled,  must  be  patiently  endured. 

i^df  lo  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.  An  illustration  ofthis  may  t>e  found  in 

B^v^^he  efiecls  of  this  principle  have  that  important  part  of  his  work  wherein 

neverliJ^Tiy  society,   or  in  an*  age  of  he  treats  of  the  causes  which  determine 

the  worlC^^^n  seen  in  their  full  extent,  the  rate  ofwages.    When  the  economist 

owing  to  the  unjuit  and  impolitic  regu-  describes,  for  instance,  the  manner   in 

lationa  which  governments  and  legis-  which  the  value  of  labour  is  affected  by 

lalors  have  at  various  times  devised  to  the  combination  laws,   the   apprentice 

control  and  thwart  its  operation.    In-  laws,  and   the  law  of  settlement, — he 

stead  of  allowing  every  man  to  pursue  explains   the  mischief  produced  in  all 

his  own  interest  in  his  own  way,  no  so-  cases  by  their  operation  ;  in  the  injury 

ciety  has  ever  yet  been  seen  in  which,  sustained  under  them  by  the  labourer 

irom  false  views  oF  policy,  or  from  worse  himself,  from  their  evident  violation  of 

motives,  extraordinary  restraints  have  that  natural  liberty  and  justice  which 

not  been  laid  upon  some  branches  of  is  his  right ;    in  the  inequality  which 

industry ;  while  extraordinary  privileges,  they  occasion  in  different  departments 

equally  injurious  in  their  result,  have  of  industty,  and  indifferent  pieces,  from 

been  bestowed  upon  othen.  their    interference  with    that   essential 

In  how  different  a  spirit  was  coH'  order  and  prbsperi^  which  would  other- 
ceived  and  executed  the  Ki^&t  work  be-  wise  ensue  from  allowing  every  man,  as 
fore  us,  is  exhibited  in  every  page.  Smith  long  as  he  observes  the  rules  of  justice, 
aimed  at,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  re-  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his  own 
ducing  that  to  a  science,  which  had  way.  Thus  &r  of  the  inexpediency  and 
before  t>een  a  succession  of  contri-  absurdity  of  such  arrangements  wilh  re- 
vances  and  devices,  where  no  principle  spect  to  society  at  large  ;  and  of  the  in- 
vias  ever  reFerred  to,  and  in  which  it  was  fiuence  which  Dad  regulations  or  injuri- 
long  supposed  that  science  and  principle  ous  laws  may  have  in  affecting  the  con- 
could  have  no  place*.  The  origin  iad  dition  of  the  labourer,  and  that  of  the 
continuance,  indeed,  of  many  of  the  commuiuly  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
most  barbarous  and  oppressive  insti-  But,  when  he  comes  to  explain  how, 
lutinns  which  tend  to  repress  the  ener-  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  evei^ 
gies  of  mankind,  are  to  be  traced  veiy  society  ;*here  even  the  tights  of  in^ivi* 
often  to  accidents,  expedients,  and  pre-  duals  are  most  respected  by  the  spint  of 
judices,  which  belong  as  much  to  the  its  government  and  its  Itvislation,  the 
people  who  are  made  to  suffer  from  generaJrateofwagesmustalwaysdepend 
(hem,  as  to  the  laws  and  rules  which  upon  the  relative  quantity  of  labour  seek- 
have  sometimes  been  the  mere  instru-  ing  employment,  and  of  capital  havine 
ments  of  llieir  establishment.  To  cor-  employment  lo  ^ve  :  that  it  is  a  law  of 
rect  the  policy  of  both  was  the  object,  economy,  resulting  fromalaw  ofnature, 
and  will  be  the  lasting  consequence,  of  that  where  labour  b  superabundant  in 
hi^book.  ItwainotbyframinKnewroims  proportion  to  ca^Htat,  tliere  it  will  ne- 
of  government,  but  by  enlightening  the  cessarily  be  cheap ;  or,  in  other  words, 
policy  ofactual  legislators,  (as  Mr.  Stew-  wages  will  be  low — aud  that,  on  the 
art  has  well  remarked,)  that  Dr.  Smith,  contrary,  where  capital  accumulates  ra- 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  last  pidly,  and  exceeds  the  supply  of  labour 
and  present  age,  have  attempted  to  ame-  m  the  market,  there  lalMur  will  be  dear, 
liorate  the  condition  of  society.  He  en-  or,  in  other  words,  that  wages  will  be 
deavoured  to  shew,  in  one  important  high— whenhehasdeducedlhisvitaland 
branch  of  legislation,  how  much  of  the  .  i  -  _  '  I  thereby 
evils  which  affect  its  prosperity  may  be  (,.- V  .-  i  i.r,  W..,'  ■■■::  ju^D^-lf  must 
remedied  by  wise  policy,  and  how  much  mainly  depend  lus  iiltimale  prosperity, 
is  the  result  of  those  higher  and  uqbI-  and  ttial  his  condition  for  better  or  for 
terable  laws,  by  which  the  course  of  worse  is  determined  in  this  h  ay  by  laws 
~. — — ^_ , with  wliich  no  human  Itgislntinn  can  in- 

•  E.m  tiie  e>pui«>  miid  ef  «r.  Ym  to  uid  u  terferc,  except  in  the  removal  of  reslrio- 

biit  btta  iMiiiui  wiik  imrd  lo  nna  of  ibi  tioHs  and  prohibition,  the  poUtical  phi- 

liUfS"  °««ftZ^'^r.  *™  ™«bi?"iT^  lusopher  has  done  more  for  the  peace  and 

iiiQ.trioQi  (UiFuiu.  oow  Bs  man,  ipsko  in  Pu-  <-ood  order  of  society ;  and  mor*  to  re 

lUnrni,  of  ik(  "  tppiiaiioB  of  i'^''™2i!XJ°S  move  the  sourees  of  ill  will,  and  promote 

^i^"^i^^t^^',f^u>SS!^  8  right  uoderitaading  of  their  relttiw 
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potilloti  ua  duHei  in  lt>  iltkrmt  mm-  bull  on  which  htl  htta  tWriifl  JM  ■»■ 

ben ;  betirefln  labonrert  and  their  cm*  cured  the  evertulMg  fHgMft  wUtHdU 

ployen.    belwMn    lobjecti    and    theif  Inevet^atie!— Su»l««t«ttMWttHMM 

gDvefnment— moMth»rio4nbe»ohie*ed  dootrinM  irtd*  ft  ^^.Ifce  JmoMfll 

volumes,  or  the  t 
hundred  armiei. 


by  the  force  of  exhortation  In  •  handred  Bulth'iworiitoMbrtet'l 

!  tbroe  of  ptnnt  la  a  that  all  leglslatkm  wUW 

an  ignohiaokw  w^*--^ 

Bui  the  complete  denlopmetit  of  the  li  to  the   tMr  i 

principle  of  the  divi<iion  of  labour,  it  EMHriptloni  m  il 

must  be  borne  in  mint),  requirM  that  the  natural  K6dr. 


Ni  wtlwH  pniHBBb  aMM 

an  1k°<m3<4i^  Mti^Mi^twMMt 


I,  requi 

ope  DC 


K6dr.«bo  Ibtt* 


MM 


the  fullest  and  freert  scope  be  aUomd  the  aidmal  eeottottj,  Ita 
to  competition,  whhsh  Is,  m  ollwr  MOtdt,  Mnetnn. 
the  entire  freedom  of  eomtDereial  iW«r-  A»lnihe"TlieoryofMor»!9entiraenf»,* 
course.  What  the  fnhibitantl  of  the  in  tnatine;  of  thi^  morel  contlilution  of 
different  nroylnoea  of  a  sreat  klti^om  num,  h<-  tia<i  been  cu'eful  to  distinguish 
are  to  eachotherby  thedivlriotiOftlMlr  the  efiLU-nt  from  the  (inai  eauseof  oo^ 
emptoymenti,  nhd  the  intet>>Haiu;e  of  panloiis ;  he  carried  the  s&me  etiUuht* 
their  commodities ;  lo  are  the  ranoui  Med  fhilusophy  jnlo  all  his  in»F«tiga- 
t>eople  of  the  dtflferctit  Mtlntriei  of  thfc  lloni  of  humnn  afTatrs,  nnd  ihewed,  at 
f\obe.  They  an  all  bonnd.  together  bv  be  beautiftiliy  expresses  it,  "  that  wliat  ia 
the  »ame  K'^at  lav*,  the  uie  and  benetft  tal  >  for  the  wintom  of  man,  ii  la  realily 
which  they  may  deriTe  from  the  exenslte  the  lorn  of  God."  There  are  numer- 
of  each  other's  skill,  and  the  produce  at  oat  i  sages  in  his  writiTii^  in  which  he 
each  other's  labour;  andthi*  economt  loi  les  the  <^ame  aeotiment,  and  eo^ 
of  nations  would  be  at  obtioua  as  it  b  s»  <jn  the  folly  of  those  speculators, 
in  the  case  of  a  lingte  peopla,  if  bad  o.Uidisregard  ofthat  wisdom,  areccm- 
politics,  springing  out  of  baa  pUsiona:  ■lanUT  aiming  to  modify,  by  posiliie  io- 
if  ambition  and  the  Ion  of  conquest,  atid  Mituhons,  the  natural  order  of  sodely  ae- 
the  glare  of  military  glory,  which  com-  cordlttg  lo  some  arbllrary  standard,  In' 
po^e  tor  the  most  part  the  tditory  of  ftrtd  of  allowing  it  lo  advance  in  that 
n>ilions,  had  not  blinded  men  to  Quit  ooutm  whiohissure  toconduelit,  inlbt 
ttldi'to  the  hiifhest  slate  of  edvaneemeill 
of  which  il  is  susceptible.  "  Man,"  sKft 
ia  one  uf  his  early  iinpobhshed  mv 
I  As.  "is  generally   cailsiilereil  bf 

I  en  and  prtjector;,  as  (he  male- 

ui'  a  sort  of  political  mechanic^ 
Hon  disturb  nature  in  the  courst 
Ot  i»r  o[ierulioni  in  human  aflhirs,  and 
it  ttquires  no  more  than  lo  lei  her  alonSi 
■nd  Klve  her  fair  play  in  the  pursuit  (« 
I  39,  Ihal  she  may  eslabllili  her  awa 

t  ■■      '■  Litlla  elw,"    he    adds,   io 

I  passage  of  the  same  paper,  "  ik 
e  to  carry  a  stale  to  the  hiehert 
of  opulence  fiwn  the  lowest  baft 
.  but  peace,  easy  taxes,  and  A 
e  administration  of  justice ;  alt 
being  brought  alioul  by  the  nfti 
jrse  of  things.  All  goverom^ntl 
'ivtart  this  natural  course,  wluch 
into  anolher  chanuel,  ftt 


nierests,  and  corrupted  tlic 
men  senxe  and  virtue  of  mankind. 

To    recommend  this  unlimited  ftM- 
dom    of  commercial    Intercodrse;    to 
■hew  how  the  restrictions  which  haft 
been  put  upon  it  have  in  all  casta  de- 
feated  the  object  in  view,  and  must 
continue  to  do  to  fhim  the  nature  of 
things;  to  shew  that  the  ordinarj' ltd'- 
pulses  we  obei  In  pursnancc  of  our  owA 
selfish  interest,  and  which  might  seem 
to  have  no  other  end,  are  made,  hf    t 
the  wise  order  of  the  fcreat  Author  of    buui 
our  being  lo  point  far  higher,  and  to  be    rcuu 
conducive  in  their  results  to  the  rood  of  tm. 

,  as  much  u  to  that  of  the    um. 
,  (for  the    lo 
advantage  we  plan  for  ourselves  often    I 
eM:ii|)f s IIS, when thatto socielT remains;)    tuiai v 
to  shew,  in  the  Intercourse  of  nations  as    Which 
of  in«n,  "that   (rw  self  love  and  social    fOrcf  thi 


he  society. 


"  and  Ihat  mutual  nanls,  which  endeavour  to  ariest  Ihe  proeteA 

by  the  atl-wise  economy  of  Proridenca,  ufsodety,  at  aparticularp^inl.areuniuM 

were  made  to  minister  to  mutual  hap-  tural,  nnd  to  support  themselves    ai^- 

piness;— that  the  inslinctive  desire  by  obligM  lo  lieoppresMveand  tyrannical.'*, 

which  every  man  is  atiloated,  of  im~  It  ll  m  Itiii  inirit 

proving  his  own  condition  (laws  and  nomymuit  ut: 

government  having  no  otlier  province  tain  thai  rui 

than  that  of  taking  care  that,  in  pursuit  whidi  it  i 

of  this  end,  he  trenches  not  oa  the  right  placed  by        i 

of  lus  neigfabour),  it  the  tim^  but  Klid  doubteOJy,  \n 
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thinfif  hfti  been  added  to  this  science  the  introdnction,  in  which  he  presents  a 
since  th«  publication  of  the  **  Wealth  of  luminous  outline  of  his  method,  f^ive  no 
Nations.**  Sut  if  it  were  admitted  that  indication  of  the  many  masterly  colla- 
some  errdri  of  Smith  have  been  pointed  tend  disquisitions  contained  in  it  *  be- 
out  by  feubaequent  inquirers,  it  will  cause,  in  so  comprehensive  a  subject,  it 
hardly  be  allowed  that  one  dr  two  cor-  was  not  easy  to  express,  nor  is  it  always 
rectiona  of  doctrine  in  particular  points  obvious  for  the  reader  to  perceive,  the 
make  anything  like  amends  for  what  reference  they  bear  to  the  investigations 
political  eoonomy  has  lost  of  late  in  with  which  they  are  associated.  These 
public  estimation  bv  the  different  spirit  disquisitions,  however,  form  very  oAen 
which  has  dictated,  and  the  different  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  por- 
tone  Which  has  breathed  through  some  tion  of  the  l)ook,  to  those  especially  who, 
publicationi  of  a  more  recent  date,  having  less  relish  for  the  study  of  some 
The  subjeeta  df  which  this  science  treats  branches  of  political  economy,  are 
have  occupied  a  very  increased  degree  pleased  when  they  find  its  reasonings 
of  the  attention,  in  the  last  few  years,  of  made  applicable  to  purposes  of  more 
speculative  men,  of  all  parties.'  They  general  philosophy.  We  would  instance 
have  done  more  than  this.  The  science  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  fifth 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  public  book,  as  being  of  this  descnption ;  and 
men  and  statesmen.  It  has  been  re-  more  especially  Art.  11.  and  III.  of  Part 
ferred  to  in  parliamentary  discussions ;  the  3rd,  entitled,  '*  Of  the  Expense  of 
and  what  would  have  been  most  grati-  the  Institutions  for  the  Education  of 
fyinir  to  its  great  expounder,  some  of  its  Youth,  and  of  the  Expense  of  the  In- 
leading  principles  have  been  recognised  stitutions  for  the  Instruction  of  People 
and  acted  upon  in  important,  and  we  of  all  Ages." 

trust,  in  permanent  legislative  enact-  It  may  lie  remembered  too  that  in 
ments.  There  has  been  mixed  up  with  every  science,  the  most  important  and 
these  debates,  it  is  true,  much  that  interesting  truths  are  very  often  such 
niig:ht  have  been  well  spared,  without  as  are  obvious  to  every  capacity,  and 
loss  to  the  credit  of  the  assemblies  in  when  clearly  stated  admit  of  no  dis- 
which  they  have  taken  place,  and  much  pule ;  whilst  those  parts  of  it  which 
interested  and  ignorant  opposition  has  are  least  valuable,  and  most  liable  to 
been  arrayed  against  eveiy  amendment  angry  controversy,  are  happily  such 
of  the  law;  but  nothing  has  been  said  as  comprise  doctrines  purely  specula- 
or  done  by  the  most  ignorant  and  most  tive,  and  Which,  if  they  are  of  difficult 
interested  opponent  of  the  progress  of  comprehension,  may  be  safely  left  un- 
sound, political,  and  commercial  free-  comprehended.  Now,  if  this  is  true  of 
dom,  which  would  so  much  have  grieved  any  science,  it  is  true  of  political  eco- 
the  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,**  nomy :  there  are  thorny  and  vexatioua 
as  the  arrogant  and  intolerant  spirit,  the  questions  included  within  its  range,  but 
daring  paradox,  and  dogmatical  propo-  we  doubt  if,  in  any  of  the  moral  sciences, 
sitions  which  have  l)een  promulgated  by  there  are  so  many  well  ascertained  tnitha 
some  of  his  pretended  followers.  of  great  and  practical  importance  which 

If  is  not  needful  to  say  more  upon  fcnay  fairly  be  said  to  lie,  with  candid 

this  point ;  but  we  think  it  requisite  to  reasoners,  beyond  the  .reach  of  con- 

say  so  much,  for  the  benefit  of  those  trovmy^ 
who  know  nothing  of  the  **  Wealth  of  Ni^ 

tions,"  and  nothing  of  political  economy ;  Section  B.^Fnm  thepMication  of  the 

and  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  tmwd  ..  ^^.^  ^  Nation»  ^  unHl  the  death 

away  by  any  spurious  discijdes  of  the  of  Dr,  Smth. 
science,  from  the  study  of  a  work,  of 

which  it  has  been  truly  said, — '*  that,  Tbb  two  following  years  after  the  publi- 

abstracting  entirely  the  author*s  pecu-  cation  of  the    "Wealth  of   Nations** 

liar  and  original  speculations,  there  is  were  spent  chiefly  in  London ;  and  Dr. 

no   book,   perhaps,  in   any  language.  Smith,  as  well  he  might,  after  ten  years 

containing  so  methodical,  so  compre-  almost  unremitting  and  severe  applica- 

hensive,  and  so  judicious  a  digest  of  ail  tion,  relaxed  his  powers  in  the  pleasures 

the    most    profound    and    enlightened  of  society,  and  mingled  with  the  many 

philosophy  of  the  age."  eminent  men  who  were  then  at  the  head 

The  title  which  Smith  adopted  for  his  of  wit  and  literature  in  the  capital    Dr. 

work,  admirable  as  it  is,  and  expressive  Johnson,   Burke,   Gibbon,   Beauclerk, 

of  the  nature  of  bis  iavettigations ;  ttid  Reynokls,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
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Lilerary  Club,  vhich  hul  boen  formed    ihip  ol  (he  Duke  of  m^  tmA  h 

many  years  before,  and  of  which  Smith  lome  meuure,  we  i  unit,  m  A  n- 
h&d  been  previously  a  member,  were  ward  fbr  hie  invel  m/t  labom^  Dr. 
among  those  with  whom  hs  uaociUed  Smith  wu  aptKimiea  om  of  Um  Cb» 
at  this  time;  but  neither  hiilory  nor  miaaianere  of  the  Coetoma  in  Ranltod ; 
tradition  has  handed  down  to  ui  any  an  office  which  oeearioaadlBB  to  Is feia 
of  those  sallies  of  colloquial  wit  km  rendence  in  Edinbor^  whan  Immb- 
eloquenue  for  which  many  of  his  con-  ttnued  to  the  md  of  hw  Vh, 
temporaries,  far  less  distinguished  than  If  ae  slwukl  consider  this  appoint- 
hi[nsdFiiilhehij;her walksofphilosophy  ment  onl)'  in  tlie  li^ht  of  an  acknow- 
and  leaiTiing,  Iiave  become  celebrated  ledgFinent,  of  a  recompense  too  rarely 
with  posterily.  That  he  was  not  distin-  beatoweil  by  men  in  power,  for  lahoun 
^ahed  by  (he  flow  or  force  of  hi*  mind  purely  pliilosophical,  and  having  nothing 
in  conversation  is  quite  evident ;  and  he  to  recommend  them  but  their  intrinsic 
i^  reported  to  have  said  of  himselt  that  trutli  nnd  beauty,  few  thingx  can  be 
he  WHS  so  much  in  the  habit  of  husband-  more  ^TRiifyin^  than  the  coDleroplaijon, 
ing  his  resources  for  his  works  in  the  to  every  lover  of  science  and  of  virtue, 
closet,  that  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  E  i  llic  rowurds  which  have  been  OC' 
talk  in  society  upon  any  wibject  whi^    o)  tly  bestowed  uiion  men  of  geniua, 

he  understood.  Thit  story,  however,  by  un  ces  and  their  ministers,  have  too 
we  should  \x  inclined  to  disbdieva^  oi  <  een  conferred  for  its  prostitulioo 
Such  voluntaiy  and  deliberate  absti-  to  me  mere  purposes  of  power ;  the 
nence  from  the  pleasure*  of  social  eon-  price  of  iti  past  or  future  service,  or 
verse,  even  if  it  were  allowed  to  be  a  the  bribe  (or  its  silence  when  that  alons 
virtue,  would  evidently  be  one  veiy  diffi-  wu  to  \<v  bought, 
cult  in  practice  :  and  instead  of  allow-  In  the  instance  before  us,  it  is  gratv- 
ing  him  the  credit  of  so  rare  a  specie*  ^ing  ta  know,  that  the  reward,  if  It; 
of  self-denial,  we  are  more  disposed,  in  was  so  nieani,  was  equally  honourable'^ 
accounting  for  his.  habitual  reserve,  to  tothe  giver  and  ihereceiver.  Thewori(a> 
class  Dr.  Smith  with  lome  other  my  wtuch  Smith  had  published  for  the  is^i 
eminent  men  (Addison  and  Diyden  are  itniclion  of  the  world,  had  nothing  t*. 
amunKst  them),  whom  Johnson  has  ao  do  tviili  the  possessors  of  power  in  " 
admirably  descrilied  in  the  fbltowing  dajr,  but  to  entik>hten  and  direct  its 
passage:—  ercisi^.     The  parties  and  (actions  b*" 

"There  are  men  whose  powen  operate  longing  to  tlie  period  wtien  he  wrcto 
only  at  leisure  and  Id  retirement,  and  could  derive  no  particular  or  persooAl 
whose  intellectual  vigour  deserts  them  advantage  from  hiswrilings;  but  main 
in  conversation ;  whom  meiriment  con-  kind,  in  every  age,  will  6nd  in  them  tlMi 
fuses,  and  objection  disconcerts  ^  whose  bett  corrcutive  to  fiction  and  lo  r^^7*' 
banhfulness  restrains  their  exertion,  and  by  eonleni plating  those  eternal  polnkid 
suffersthemnot  to  apeak  till  the  time  of  truths  with  which  parly  has  nireiy  haft' 
speaking  is  past ;  or  whose  attention  to  anything  to  do,  but  which  are  equally' 
their  own  character  makes  them  unwill-  BBliitary  at  all  times,  and  under  evay 
ing  to  utter  at  hazard  what  haa  not  btm  fonn  of  guvernmcnl,  for  mfcrs  and  Iheir 
considered,  and  cannot  be  recalled."*        people. 

The  light  in  which  the  characleiistio  But  if  we  should  consider  that  tt„^ 
quality  of  his  mind  was  regarded  by  his  ^ipuintment  which  was  bestowed  up(a 
friends  mayltfpartlygathered.  amongst  Soiiili.  however  gratifying  in  other  i«>^ 
other  testimonies,  from  the  allusion  to  apects.  »ns  the  cause,  as  there  is  rvuMn 
him  in  the  verses  which  Dr.  Barnard  to  fi'ar,  of  an  inlerruptlon  to  bb  studies, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  the  club,  and  of  llic  loss  lo  ttte  world  of  lho»e 
nut  loni;  after  the  publication  of  the  ■  ci  ations  to  which  he  had  alluded  in 
"Weahh  of  Nation*.-  The  atania  ii  tiie  ising  passage  of  liis  Moral  Senli- 
as  follows :—  i        ,,  and   1he  completion  of  winch 

jrii>Hiih«itiit>,ndsu'i«ipnii>is,  I"         Itrown  never  lo  have    entuely 

""■  — --"      '  todmwto  abn..uoned  but  with  his  life  :  we  shall 

"  ■  be  disposed  to  kmenl,  nerhans  ungrale- 

fullv  to  k)  -       <  ,  wf,a  had  al- 

dune  3u  :  the  advance- 


In  the  year  1 778,  owinj;  to  the  friend- 
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hii  country  K  theory  of  jurisprudence,  a  cold  have,  for  these  four  or  five  day* 
and  in  this  manner  lo  finish  the  struc-  past,  made  it  inconvenieut  for  me  to  go 
ture  which  he  had  designed  in  his  out  in  the  evening.  Remember  roe  lo 
earlier  dayc,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  Mrs.  Drummond,  and  believe  me  to  be, 
of  his  tame.  There  is  the  greater  reason  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  obliged, 
to  lament  this,  because  the  office  ira-  ■<  And  most  humble  servant, 

posed  upon  this   enlightened   man  was  "Aniii  Smith"" 

bne  of  no  dignity  or  imporUnce ;  but  a  -  ■*"*"  =*'"'=■ 

duty  of  mere  routine,  the  discharge  of  The  greatest  good  conferred  upon  Dr. 
nhich  must  have  been  irksome  to  a  Smith  oy  his  official  appointment,  the 
mind  like  his,  accustomed  during  his  giealest,  indeed,  (hat  could  be  conferred 
life  to  so  different  an  application  of  his  by  any  additional  wealth,  was  the  power 
faculties.  He  might  have  been  called,  of  extending  the  range  of  his  benevo- 
like  Turgot,  to  the  administration  of  his  lence,  which  is  known  to  have  been  at 
country,  have  enjoyed  the  melancholy  all  times  exerted  in  acts  of  charity,  far 
satisfaction  oF  endeavouring  to  enForce  beyond  what  might  have  been  ex- 
the  maiLims  he  had  taught,  and  have  pected  of  him,  even  after  this  moderate 
found,  perhaps,  like  him  m  the  end,  that  increase  of  lius  income.  His  excellent 
the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  the  favour  biographer  has  alluded  to  some  remark- 
of  the  court,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  ableinstancesof  this  nature  in  the  life  of 
people,  are  equally  advene  to  the  Smith,  which  have  been  communicated 
temper  and  the  tiiumph  of  philosophy,  to  him  by  one  ofhisconfidential  friends^ 
It  was  about  this  period  that  his  where  the  assistance  vras  on  a  scale  as 
friend  and  early  patron,  Lord  Kames,  in  liberal  as  the  manner  of  rendering  it  wat 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  work  on  delicate  and  affecting.  Next  to  this 
tlie  "Prmciples  of  Morality  and  Natural  was  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the 
Keltpon."  was  induced  I o  call  in  question  privilege  of  spending  the  latter  period 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Smith,  and  he  there-  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  his  oldest  and 
fore  sent  him  a  cony  of  the  strictures  dearest  Friends — free  from  those  anxious 
he  intended  to  introduce  upon  his  work,  cares  with  which  the  want  of  mere 
before  he  proceededlo  publication.  To  woridly  competence  basaomelimesdark- 
this  Smithreplied  inlhefollowing  letter,  ened  the  declining  year*  of  genius  and 
which  we  hesitate  not  to  subjoin, — first,  of  virtue.  In  the  society  of  tus  mother, 
becanse,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  and  of  his  cousin.  Miss  Douclas,  whe 
there  are  so  few  of^  his  letters  extant,  now  formed  part  of  his  household,  ha 
and  secondly,  as  it  serves  to  shew  the  ei^joyed  for  some  years  every  ooinfixt 
courtesy  with  which  philosophic  con-  and  consolation  that  can  be  Mt  by  one 
troversy  was  carried  on  in  tliose  days,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  more  endearing 
and  would  generally  be  carried  on,  if  ties  which  bind  a  husband  and  a  bthcr. 
the  love  of  truth,  and  tnith  only,  in-  A  simple,  but  hospitable  table  was  al- 
spired  it.  ways  open  to  his  friends. 

"  November  Uth,  1773.  »"'"*  helost  his  molhfr,  aj>d  fw 

.,    _         ^  yean  afler,  his  cousin ;  and  their  death 

"  "V  Dbar  Lord,  ^^  jel,  by  him  as  a  severe  and  iire- 

"  1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  parable  loss ;  little  lo  be  soothed  by  any 
kind  communication  of  the  objections  worldlv  honour  or  applause  ;  it  being 
you  jiropose  to  make  in  your  new  edi-  the  effect,  perfa^s,  of  age  and  of  aU 
tioii.  to  my  system.  Nothing  can  be  tme  wisdom,  to  render  the  mind  as  in- 
more  perfectly  friendly  and  polite  than  sensible  to  such  vanities,  as  it  is  to  dia- 
the  terms  in  which  you  express  yourself  pose  it  to  the  infiuence  of  the  social  and 
nilh  regard  to  me;  and  1  should  be  ex-  domestic  affections.  Were  it  otherwise, 
tremely  peevish  ami  ill-tenii>ered  if  I  |he  affiictinn  uiidtr  which  he  iUffiTed 
could  make  the  sliijlilest  opposition  lo  might  have  been  somewhat  alleviated  by 
their  pulilicat ion.     1  ani.no  doubt,  ex-    one  of  Ihemost  gratifying  circumstances 

tremely  sorry  lo  find  myseif  of  a  dif-    ,^    „       ■ — , 

ferenlopinionbothftomsoableajudge  toU^'KJi^^l.'w^l'i.k.S^iV.'"./."^"^^ 
o(  the  subject,  and  of  so  old  and  good  tj,m  a(  irwpaik;  I*  mij  m  ntBrsm  nf  iik 
a  friend;— but  ditfertnets  of  Ihiskhul  ^^ti'?  «^'.?riMmT'm'S.''«to""'btck- 
arc  unavoidable,  and  brmles—PaTlium  ,^1^ '«.  i^i^  „•  fUm  •«»  oi  ih*  nrid  ku 
ainlgnlitmibui  rfstiuUieit  cri'dl.  I  ilimiTfrH,  h»h  hamw  2'*"\*  P^ur^''^'  "-^ 
should  have  been  ivuilin;;  on  your  Lord-  2;^r.?/«Vi'^ir.T™h"^lX^'"''"»'«'w'- 
ship  befoie  thia  time,  but  the  remains  of   Rni.niarratiiibfnt'l'kuunK 
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of  his  life,  whieh  occurred  about  thii  died,  he  hid  two  or  three  of  lut 

period.    In  the  year  1767  the  University  friends  to  sup  with  hiiii«  at  wai  hit 

of  Glasgow  elected  him  rector  of  that  custom ;  but  finding  hit  streni^  fail 

learned  body;  and  that  he  felt  this  com-  him,  he  retired  to  bed,  and  at  be  west 

plinient  very  sensibly,  is  manifest  from  ci^i^y*  he  took  leave  of  them  by  ■ayhuT* 

the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  '*  I  believe.  Gentlemen,  we miitt  adjourn 

})rincipal  of  the  college  in  acknowledg-  this  meeting  to  tome  other  plaee**    la 

inent  of  this  flattering  distinct  ion—an  the  previous  winter  he  had  prepared  a 

honour,  however,  be  it  remarked,  which  new  edition  of  his  "  Moral  BentimentC 

could  scarcely  have  been  rendered  where  and  in  the  advertisement  wluch  he  prc- 

it  would  have  reflected  liack  so  much  fixed  to  it.  he  had  still  alloW^  himtrif 

credit  upon  those  who  had  bestowed  to  express  a  last  and  faint  hope  that  it 

it,  and  which,  we  may  venture  to  say,  might  yet  be  permitted  to  him  to  eom- 

would  not  have  been  lessened  in  the  plete  his  long-projected  work  on  juris- 

estimation  of  Dr.  Smith,  had  he  lived  prudence.     Even    then,    the     ardour 

to  see  it  conferred  upon  some  illustrious  of  his  mind  wotdd  not  suffer  him  alto* 

names  who  have  shared  it  in  our  own  gether  to  relinquish  a  hope  which,  it 

times.  was  but  too  evident,  eoud  never  be 

**  No  preferment,**  says  he,  "could  fulfilled.    He  died  only  a  few  dart  after 

have  given  me  so  much  real  satisfaction,  the  meeting  to  which  we  have  refenvd. 

No  man  can  owe  greater  obligations  to  on  the  17th  July,  1790,  bequeathing  fhe 
a  i^ociety  than  I  do  to  the  University  of    valuable  library  which  hi  had  collected 

Glasgow.     They  educated   me;    they  to  his  nephew,  Mr«  D.  Douglas;  ap- 

sent  me  to  Oxford.   Soon  after  my  ret  urn  pointing  nis  friends.  Dr.  Hatton  and 
to  Scotland,  they   elected  me  one  of   Dr.  Black,  the  ezeoutort  of  Ma  wUl'; 

their  own  members,  and  afterwards  pre-  and  entrusting  to  them  the  ^arse  of 

ferred  me  to  another  ofBce,  to  which  the  publishing  the  hw  unftnished  tketdisi 

abilities  and  virtues  of  the  never  to  be  which  had  lieen  allowed  to  turtlve  hiA. 
forirotten  Dr.  Hutcheson  had  given  a 

superior  degree    of  illustration.     The  Section  7.— Oh  the  gitnerai  CkstoUer 

perioii  of  thirteen  years  which  I  spent  as  and  WriHhgt  of  8mith. 
a  uieml)er  of  that  society,  I  remember 

as  by  far  the  most  useful,  and  there*  Trb  character  of  Dr.  Smith, like  that  of 

fore  as  by  far  the  happiest  and  most  all  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 

honourable  period  of  my  life :  and  now,  to  the  pursuits  of  philoaophv  and  toi- 

after  tbree-and-twenty  years  absence,  to  ence,  may  be  best  traced  in  his  writingii 

be  remembered  in  so  very  agreeable  a  It  has  perhaps  been  the  ffallnne  of  few 

manner  by  my  old  friends  and  protectors,  nnen  so  eminent  to   have  engaged  so 

gives  me  a  heartfeU  joy  which  I  cannot  httle  in  the  comnietee  and  buttle  of 

easily  express  to  you/*  active  life,  and  of  few,  it  haalMeen  eakl,  to 

The  lite  of  this  illustrious  man  was  have  been  so  little  fitted  for  it :  yet  the 

now  fast  drawing  to  a  close.    For  a  intellectual  and  moral  capacities  of  this 

considerable    period    previous    to    his  illustrious  man  were  evklently  of  an  order 

death  his  health  had  gradually  declined,  to  have  filled,  and  adorned,  the  highest 

and  his  mind  reverted  in  his  last  mo-  station  in  societjr;  aiid«  notwithstanding. 

ments  with  renewed  regret  to  what  he  the  abstraction  mwfaM&  lie  lived,  for  the 

had  left  undone  of  the  works  he  had  so  most  part,  from  the  tannneaa  of  Ibt 

lon^   desii^ned.     His  death  was    ap-  world,  and  some  peooliar  and  chane- 

])roaching  far  too  rapidly  to  leave  the  teristic  traits  which  ooeawonally  marfced 

sliichtest  hope  of  doing  more;  and  his  his  habits  and  lut  opinioBa,  itia  clear 

anxiety  about  the  fate  of  his  manu-  that,  with   an   underttandiqg  ef  the 

scripts  became  excessive.     It  was  so  loHiest  range,  he  was  fireai  in  many 

givat,  that  during  his  last  illness,  after  respects,  firom  that  exdiitifCBcet  and 

reiteratinir  the  most  earnest  entreaties  i)edantrv  vdiich  have  tieen  tomitimes 

for  their  destruction  after  his  death,  he  ascribed  to  philos<^>hen  of  gnat  name; 

was  yet  not  satisfied,  and  desired  that  and  which  have  given  cuiimicri  we  wm- 

the  whole  of  his  papers,  exceut  the  few  pose,  '*  to  the  opinbn,  eo  UMntetriottqf 

fratrments  which  he  beaueathed  to  the  propagated  (sayt  Mf.  Home)   bf  ttia 

care  of  Dr.  Hutton,  might  be  destroyed  dunces  in  every  tge,  that  a  man  of  wriai 

immediately.    His  mind  seemed  greatly  is  unfit  for  busineta.**    In  thn  fttimliih 

relieved,  when  he  was  assured  that  this  ment  of  his  most  ehlighteiied  theorlHb 

>YHs  done.    A  very  few  days  before  he  and  thoed  least  of  all  ilili|eil  10  bt  #N 
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put«d  in  their  tdtifli&te  and  general  ten«  lieved  to  be  a  mere  useless  and  pedant  id 

dency.  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  that  heap  of  sophistry  and  nonsense.    Such 

modifleation  which  they  may  occasion-  systems,  such  sciences,  can  subsist  no 

ally  require  in  practice,  for  the  acdsm-  where  but  in  those  incorporated  socie*" 

plishment  of  an  immediate  and  benefi-  ties  for  education  whose  prosperity  and 

cial  put-pose;  and  if  .the  evidence  of  revenue  are,  in  ^reat  measure,  inde- 

many  strikinf^;  passMes  in  his  Works  pendent  of  their  reputation,  and  altoge* 

may  l>e  tmsted,  he  did  not  incur  as  a  ther ,  independent    of    their    industry* 

philosopher,  and  would  ndt  have  in*  Were  there  no  such  institutions,  a  gen-* 

curred  as  a  statesman,  tlie  censure  of  tleman,  after  going  through,  with  appli- 

rashly  and  unfeelingly  adliering  to  an  cation  and  abilities,  the  most  complete 

abstract  principle  in  disdain  of  the  inte-  course  of  education  which  the  circum- 

rests  which  might  ht  prejudiced,  or  even  stances  of  the  times  were  supposed  to 

the  prejudices  which  might  have  been  afford^  could  not  come  into  the  world 

shocKed,  by  its  application.  eoMpleteljr  ignorant  of  everything  which 

Nothing  is  more  obvious,  and  nothing  is  the  common  subject  of  conversation 
contributes  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  amon&r  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world.** 
value  of  his  writinsr,  as  that  in  all  his  ^-**  The  discipline  of  colleges  and  uni« 
speculations  he  carried  human  life  along  versities,**  says  he,  in  another  passage* 
with  him ;  he  never  forgot  that  it  wai  "  is  in  general  contrived,  not  for  the 
the  chief  praise  and  glory  of  philosophy  benefit  of  the  students^  but  for  the  inte- 
to  teach  men  how  to  act  and  to  live;  rest,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  for  the 
and  he  breathes  through  every  page  the  ease,  of  the  masters.  Its  object  is,  in 
admirable  sentiment  of  a  noble  authot  idl  oases,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
— **  That  whatever  study  tends  neither  master;  and  whether  he  neglects  or  per* 
directly  nor  indirectly  to  make  us  betteif  forma  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  students,  in 
men  and  better  citizens,  is  at  best  but  a  all  cases,  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  per- 
specious  and  ingenious  sort  of  idleness,  fbrmed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
and  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  it  only  ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perfect 
a  creditable  kind  of  ignorance — ^nothing  wisdom  and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and 
more  *."  This  is  eminently  displayed  the  greatest  weakness  and  folly  in  the 
in  that  valuable  chapter  to  which  we  other.  Where  the  masters,  however, 
have  referred,  in  the  fifth  Imok  of  the  really  perftirm  their  duty,  there  are  no 
"  WeHlth  of  Nations,**  on  the  *'  Institu-  examples,  1  l)elieve,  that  the  greater  part 
tions  for  the  Education  of  Youth  **— ^  of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirs.  Such 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  powerftd  is  the  generoftity  of  the  greater  part  of 
disquisitions  in  any  language.  Neithef  youne  men,  that  so  fkr  from  being  dis^ 
the  atxstractions  of  philosophy,  nor  the  poaed  to  negieet  or  despise  the  inst  rue- 
pride  of  learning,  nor  the  habits  of  the  tiottS  of  their  master,  provided  he  shews 
professor,  could  render  him  insensible  some  serious  intention  of  being  of  use  to 
to  the  purpose  to  which  they  ought  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to  par- 
all  to  be  subservient,  namely,  the  don  agreat  dealof  incorreetness  in  the 
real  interest  of  those  who  are  to  be  performance  of  his  duty,  and  sometimes 
taught  But  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in  even  to  conceal  fh>m  the  public  a  good 
such  institutions  he  shews  to  be  as  ini^  deal  of  gnoaa  negligence.*' 
mical  to  those  interests  as  it  is  in  ever]r  8uch  are  the  manly  and  liberal  doc- 
other  case.  '*  The  endowment  of  trln^  which  he  has  put  forth  on  this  all- 
schools  and  colleges,**  he  says,  "  have  important  topk^  How  unlike  to  thecon- 
l)een  opposed  to  this  interest ;  they  hktt  trslcted  and  monkish  sentiments  enter- 
not  only  corrupted  the  diligence  of  pub-  tained  by  many  men,  a  great  portion 
lie  teachers,  but  they  have  rendered  H  of  whose  lives  has  been  passed  vrithin 
almost  impossible  to  have  any  good  pri-  the  walls  of  an  university ;  and  that  too 
vate  ones.  Were  there  no  endowed  in*  in  the  capacity  of  publb  teachers ! 
stitutions  for  education,  no  mtem,  no  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  fineedom, 
science  could  be  taught  for  which  there  but  his  devotions  Were  not  paid  to  her  as 
was  not  some  demand.  A  private  to  an  unknown  goddess,  of  whose  attri- 
teacher  could  never  find  his  account  in  butes  he  was  ignorant,  and  to  whom  his 
teaching  either  an  exploded  and  anti*  offorif^  were  but  an  idle  and  a  gaudy 
quated  system  of  science  acknowledged  worship.  If  he  loved  freedom,  he  under- 
to  be  useful,  or  a  science  universally  be-  8tood»  better  than  the  lovers  of  freedom 
-= ■  ■  '  have  always  done,  in  what  it  consisted : 

•  Lord  Boiisg^nokt*Oa  tte  Btsdy  of  ttbio^,  by  wllil  ttiatittttiODs  it  might  be  rendered 
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most   permanent,  and   its  substantial  eTery  othor  hnmnn  quality,  improta  in 
blessings  be  more  widely  and  equally  proportion  to  the  enoouramneDt  it  re- 
diffused.    The  scorn  of  oppression  and  ceives.    Where  wages  are  hiKh,  aocord- 
injiistice  was  in  him  an  active  and  dis-  ingly,  we  shall  always  find  the  worknien 
cerninfr  sentiment ;  and.  in  his  ardour  more  active,  dilif^nt,  and  expeditious. 
for  the  interests  and  happiness  of  man-  In  cheap  years,  it  is  pretended  they  are 
kind,  he  felt  alike,  whether  the  means  generally  more  idle,  and  in  detr  ones 
by  which  thev  were  inflicted  were  legal  more    industrious    than    ordiuuj.    A 
or  illegal.     The  poor   and  the  weak,  plentiful  sulMistenoe,  therefore,  it  hu 
the  humble    and  the  unprotected,  he  been  concluded,  relaxes,  and  a  sculy 
knew  had,  in  every  ase,  endured  more  one  quickens  their  industry.    That  a 
of  evil  from  the  operation  of  unjust  laws  little  more  plenty  than  onunaiy  mav 
than  they  have  ever  done  from  the  mere  render  some  men  idle  cannot  bedoubtcd; 
violation  of  law.  It  was  their  condition,  but  that  it  should  have  this  elBsct  upon 
that  is,  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  the  greater  part,  or  that  men  in  general 
of  societv,  which  he  studied  and  wrote  should  work  better  when  Ihcy  are  ill  fed 
to  ameliorate ;  and  his  language  never  than  when  they  are  well  fed,  wkien  they 
assumes  a  loftier  or  more  ardent  tone  are  disheartened  than  when  they  are  in 
than  when  he  advocates  their  interests,  good  spirits,  when  they  are  frequently 
—the  interests  of   mankind  at  large,  sick  than  when  they  gennUy  are  m good 
a<;ainst  some  cr}*ing  wrong,  sanction^,  health,  seems  not  very  prohahle.**  .  .  . 
as  it  may  happen  to  be,  by  law  or  "  Our  merchants  and  masfer-manu- 
charier.  We  mi°:ht  refer  in  proof  of  this  facturers  too  (he  saji^  in  another  part  of 
to  his  observations  on  the  laws  against  his  work)  complam  nmch  of  the  liad 
the  combination    of   workmen,  where  eifectsof  high  wages  in  raisinK  the  price, 
he  vindicates  the  poor  against  the  power  and  thereby  lessening  the  stSe  of  thdr 
of  the  rich — on  the  law  of  settlement,  goods  both  at  home  and  abroad.    They 
the  law  of  entails,  and  the  severe  and  say  nothing  concerning  the  bad  effeets 
contemptuous  tone  in  which  he  cen-  of  high  profits.    They  are  silent  with 
sures  the  spirit  of  commercial  monopoly  regara  to  the  pernicious  elfects  of  thdr 
under  every  form.    Nor  did  he  foil  to  own  gains.     Thqr  oomj^ain  only  of 
visit  with  equal  severity  the  sentiments  those  of  other  people." — JFadUk  vf  Ao- 
in  which  such  impolitic  and  unjust  regu-  <ton«.  Book  I.  ch.  8— 9» 
lations  have  their  origin.    Witness  the  Yet  his  seal  in  the  best  of  eanscs 
indii^nant  manner  in  which  he  replies  to  never  made  him  k»e  s^^  of  the  end  of 
t)ie  miserable  complaints  of  those  who,  all  law — the  presenration  of  the  peaee 
disposed  to  view  every  improvement  in  of  society.    He  takes  care  to  afaew  that 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  it  is  not  the  prbvinee  of  a  pwd  or  a 
of  society  as  an  encroachment  upon  wise  man  to  aedt  the  ertabhshment  of 
their  superiors,  censure  every  increas-  his  principles  by  Tiolenea  or  undue  per- 
ini(  comfort  they  enjoy  as  a  luxury  to  tinacity,  and  in  diadun  of  the  pr^u- 
which  they  have  no  right.  As  he  repro-  dices  and  institutiona  of  the  coounnnity 
bates  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  any  which  he  seeks  to  inflnenoSL 
attempt  to  retard  their  advancement,  if  *'  The  man,  wfaon   pabfie  apirit  ii 
such  were  possible ;  so  has  he  treated  prompted  altontber  by  hnmamty  and 
with  still  greater  contempt  the  mon-  benevolence    (be  aaya*  in  one  off  the 
strous  and  cruel  paradox  which  has  been  finest  passages  of  \ak  writlngt)  will  re> 
sometimes   maintained,  that  a  liberal  sped  tne  establiidied  powen  and  priri- 
rate  of  wages  relaxes  the  industry  of  the  leges  even  of  indivklnalst  uid  atill  more 
labourer,  and  that  he  never  works  so  those  of  the  gmt  orders  sod  societies 
well  as  when  he  is  ill  requited  for  his  into  which  the  state  is  divided.  Thon|[h 
labour.  he  should  consider  some  of  tiicn  aa  m 
**  The  lil)eral  reward  of  labour,**  says  some  measure  abusive^  haw^  eanftent 
Smith,  **  as  it  is  the  effect  of  increasing  himself  with  moderatiug  ^*lMt  be  often 
wealtli,  80  it  is  the  cause  of  increasing  cannot  annihilate  without   gn»t  lis- 
population.  To  complain  of  it  is  to  la-  lence.    When  he  cannot  eonqos  the 
ment    over    the   necessary  effect  and  rootedprejudioesof  tbeperalebyreuoo 
cause  of  the  greatest  public  prosperity,  and  persuasion,  he  will  not  attempt  to 
As  it  encourages  the  propagation,  so  it  subdue  them  by  force;  but  sriU  rdi* 
increases  the  industry,  of  the  common  giously  obsenre  what  by  CieaNftiajitfOf 
IK'ople.    The  wages  of  labour  are  the  called  the  divine  maxim  of  FMo^  Mwr 
(encouragement  of  industry*  iivhicb,  like  to  use  ifiolenoe  to  Ui  ooualiyy  w 
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than  to  his  parents.  He  will  accommo-  there  should  not  be  a  single  expression 

date,  as  well  as  he  can,  his  public  ar-  in  it,  which  could  g^vc  offence  or  un- 

rangements  to  the  confirmed  habits  and  easiness  to  any  friend  of  Mr.  Hume's  ; 

prejudices  ofthepeople,and  will  remedy,  and  he  read  the  story  to  Dr.  Smith, 

as  well  as  he  can,'  the  inconveniences  desirinjc;  him  to  say,  if  there  was  any- 

which  may  flow  from  the  want  of  those  thing  in  it  that  he  would  wish  to  be 

relations  which  the  people  are  averse  omitted  or  altered.    He  listened  to  it 

to  submit  to.  When  he  cannot  establish  veiy  attentively  from  beginning  to  end, 

the  right,  he  will  not  disdain  to  amelio-  and  declared  that  he   did  not  find  a 

rate  Uie  wrong ;  but,  like  Solon,  when  syllable  to  object  to,  but  added  (with  his 

he  cannot  establish  the  best  system  of  characteristic  absence  of  mind,  says  Mr. 

laws,  he  will  endeavour  to  establish  the  Mackenzie),  that  he  uxu  surprised  he 

best  that  the  people  can  bear*.**  had  never  heard  the  anecdote  he  fore, 

Findy  as  tie  has  tempered  in  his  It  may  l)e  easily  supposed  that  with 
writings  the  rigour,  if  we  may  so  speak,  such  a  propensity  to  abstraction,  he  did 
of  his  speculative  doctrines  ;  and  care-  not  readily  fall  in  with  the  tone  of  gene- 
ful  as  he  is  at  all  times,  by  the  infusion  ral  conversation,  and  that  in  conse- 
of  moral  sympathy,  to  correct  any  error  quence  of  that,  and  of  his  professional 
or  evil  that  might  lurk  in  the  logical  habits  as  a  lecturer,  he  was  apt  to  ex- 
irfTerences  to  l^  deduced  from  them;  press  rather  exclusively,  the  result  of 
with  a  sagacity  in  his  general  reason-  hb  own  meditations,  without  su£Bcient 
ings,  alive  to  the  nicest  shades  in  the  reference  at  all  times  to  the  topic  in 
conduct  of  the  understanding  and  the  hand,  or  the  immediate  purpose  of  its 
passions ;  his  excellent  biographer  has  discussion ;  and  that  his  style  had  more 
given  us  reason  to  think  tnat  his  un-  of  the  precision  of  a  formal  discourse, 
premeditated  opinions  both  of  men  than  of  the  ease  and  freedom  which 
and  books  were  not  always  such  as  constitute  the  charm  of  colloquial  inter- 
might  have  been  looked  for,  from  the  course.  It  is  reported  of  him  too  that 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  he  was  occasionally  more  positive  in 
singular  consistency  of  his  principles  as  the  assertion  of  his  opinions  than  is  al- 
a  philosopher.  His  discernment  of  the  ways  l)ecoming  in  a  philosopher,  and  that 
character  of  individuals  was  often  de-  notwithstanding  the  extent  and  variety 
fective,  and  apt,  like  his  particular  of  his  information,  he  erred  sometimes 
judgments  on  other  occasions,  to  l)e  in-  from  taking  a  partial  and  peculiar  view 
fluenced  by  accident  and  humour.  He  of  a  subject,  as  it  might  chance  to  be 
seemed  to  be  habitually  inattentive  to  connected  at  that  particular  moment 
familiar  objects  and  common  occur-  with  some  passing  speculation  in  his 
rences,  and  "has  frequently  exhibited  mind. 

instances  of  absence,**  says  Mr.  Stewart,  His  learning  was  extensive  and  pro- 
"  which  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  found.  His  ^udy  had  not  been  con- 
by  the  fancy  of  La  Bruydre.**  fined  to  the  subjects  which  might  ap- 

Some  striking  and  amusing  instances  pear  to  have  occupied  the  whole  labour 
of  this  infirmity  have  l)een  recently  of  his  life.  The  sciences  of  ethics  and 
made  public,  by  a  lively  and  agreeable  politics  were  not  taken  up  by  him, 
writer,  from  whose  powers  of  humorous  as  detached  and  abstract  branches  of 
description,  however,  it  may  wcdl  he  philosophy.  They  came  presented  to 
supposed  they  have  lost  nothing  in  the  nil  mind  as  part  of  the  greater  science 
narrative.t  vVe  will  mention  one  cir-  of  human  nature,  to  which  he  had 
cumstance  which  is  recorded  by  Mr.  always  devoted  himself ;  and  in  the  con- 
Mackenzie,  in  illustration.  When  that  templation  of  which  he  borrowed  every 
gentleman  wrote  the  beautiful  story  of  aid  which  a  careful  observation  of  the 
La  Roche,  in  the  'Mirror,*  in  which,  various  institutions  which  have  existed 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  Mr.  among  men,  their  history,  their  Ian- 
Hume,  he  embodied  the  sentiments  guage,  and  the  monuments  of  their  arts 
which  the  good  nature  and  l)enevolence  and  letters,  could  afford  him.  But  he 
of  that  illustrious  man  might  have  sug-  loved  literature,  as  he  loved  virtue,  for 
^gested  under  the  circumstances  ima-  its  own  sake,  for  its  intrinsic  beauty 
gined,  he  was  particularly  anxious  that  and  worth.  In  its  best  records,  those 
which  exhibit  the  actions,  and  display 

•  Monu  8««t.  ToL  ii  partTi  Met  1.  ^*  passions  and  Sentiments  of   men, 

t  Vide  Qarrt.iuir!*  Oatk«'Liffl*of  JoIaHom,  ^h«">«'  M*  phik>sophy  where  they  are 

McritMd  to  Sir  Walter  i^tt.  tntoed  to  thisir  caus^;  in  history,  in 
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poetry,  and  oratory,  where,  under  differ-  positioni    that    inexpretnble    chann, 

ent  forms,  they  are    beheld  in    their  which  Gibbon  may  be  supposed  to  have 

o|)er.ition ;  amid  that  exhaustless  variety  felt,  when  he  describes  himself  m  his 

of  circumstances  and  vicissitude  of  for-  ambition  to  emulate  him,  as  "dosing 

tune,  under  which  man  has  been  seen  the  volume  with  a  mixed  soisation  <tf 

at  once   an  a^ent  and    a  victim  ;    he  delif^ht  and  despair*.** 

found    the    everlasting    materials    for  The  great  ami  of  Dr.  Bmhh  as  a 

his    speculations,  the    real    and    only  writer,  and  hb  flfreat  merit,  ia  a  msr- 

dat  a  of  all  moral  science.    He  did  not  vellous  perspicuity  in  the  exposition  of 

attect  to  despise,  economist  as  he  was,  his  ideas.     Often  difKiao,   oat   nerer 

the  imperishable  productions  of  human  prolix;  sometimes  condensied, but  never 

wit  and  e:enius,  the  poetry  of  Homer  -  entangled  in  his  expreasiop ;  ha  nnfolds 

or  of  Milton,  the  eloquence  of  Demos-  the  process  of  his  reasoning*  so  amply, 

thenes,  or  of  Fox  ;   because  he  could  that  he  leaves  nothing  to  be  suppKea  I7 

find  in  their   works  no  argument  for  his  reader  but  a  careful  attention  to  his 

the  theory  of  .rent,  or  the  doctrine  of  matter.    Mr.  Fox  however  is  reported 

population,     f^or  was  he  pleased  to  to  have  said  of  him,  periiape  hastily, 

think  it  the  part  of  a  philosopher  or  a  that  he  was  unneoesm^  diAiae.  and 

philanthropist,  to  sneer  at  the  domestic  fiuid  of  deductions  wlwfe  tbore  was  no- 

ati'ections,  and  the  social  virtues,  in  the  thing  to  dedoee.     Mr.  Stewart,  with 

most  comprehensive  investigations  whidh  greater  reserve,  has  eeqtuied  to  hints 

he  instituted,  and  which  had  for  their  eriticism  neariy  sianlanandiiasaacribed 

ohject    the  common  benefit  of  man-  this  quality  in  his  eoapoaitiona  to  his 

kind.  early  fondness  for  theilndy  of  theOreek 

In  his  last  hours  he  found  delight  in  geometry. 
the  tra&redies  of  Euripides  and  Racine;  His  greatest  defeat  in  the  *!Wce]th 
and  the  drama,  and  the  principles  of  the  of  Nations,**  along  with  aoroe  faults  m 
dramatic  art,  and  of  poetry  m  general,  the  arrangement  of  bis  anfajecA,  arises 
formed  a  frequent  and  favourite  topic  of  from  his  frequent  digressions ;  his  bag 
his  conversation.  He  was  a  great  advo-  dissertations  upon  aome  incidoitai  qoes- 
cate  for  rhyme,  a  more  unqualified  one  tions,  which  frequently  eneuoiber  the 
even  than  br.  Johnson,  for  he  was  ac-  text,  and  interoejpt  that  oomplele  and 
customed  to  contend  for  the  propriety  unbroken  view  of  the  aul]jcet  as  a 
of  it  as  well  on  the  stage,  as  in  all  other  whole,  which  a  didaelie  author,  who 
depart  ments  of  poetry*.  desires  to  intertat  and  inlonn  hia  nader. 
As  he  loved  to  read  it,  he  was  accus-  shoukl  always  endeavour  to  pseacrvs^ 
tomed  to  quote  poetry,  and  the  numl)er  from  the  first  simple  ptonoaition  with 
of  l)HHutitul  passaij:es  which  he  had  which  he  sets  oat»  to  &  flnal  d^ 
treasured  in  his  memory,  and  was  in  the  velopement  (^  his  Sfstam  in  all  iti 
habit  of  introducing  in  conversation,  parts.  Tl^  deftet  arOee  fNurtlf  from  a 
was  remarkable  in  a  man  distinguished  peculiarity  in  his  Judgments  wtiioh  led 
by  so  many  higher  acquisitions.  him  to  reject  the  ufte  of  naiginal  anno- 
II is  peculiar  taste  is  best  exemplified  tations;  so  usefiil  in  iwatii^g  of  maaf 
in  the  style  of  hLs  writings,  which  pos-  subjects,  and  ofitaiillf*  ft  would  aieen, 
sess,  even  in  that  respect  alone,  merit  of  not  the  least  eo,i|i  many  wliidi  Dr. 
a  very  hiu:!]  order,  if  he  has  not  (and  Smith  undertook  to  dieeoaa  in  hia  grsal 
who  has  ?)  the  grace,  the  *' careless,  in-  work.  It  is  curioas»  however,  that,  ia 
im it  able  beaut  ies,"'{-  of  Mr.  Hume,  it  was  the  **  Wealth  of  Nationa.**  there  are,  we 
owing  in  some  measure  to  his  not  believe,  but  three  or  four  notce,  of  fMir 
having  mixed  in  such  varied  societv ;  or  five  lines  each,  in  the  whole  wotk, 
a  circumstance  which,  acting  upon  the  and  these  contaiainff  little  BMire  than 
refined  taste  of  the  latter,  lent  to  his  com-  references  to  authoritiea ;  wliilit,  in  ihe 
"Theory  of  Moral  SentiBsnta,*  Ihers 

•  It  is  well  known  that  the  two  Doctors  got  to  OCCUrS  OUt   OAC  Of  OOUaiderahle  Wntflh, 

r!ithpr  \\\8;\\  wurdx  once  at  Mr.  Dilly'v  table,  where  and  Of  impOrtanOO  nOIW  than   eOUai  tO 

ilicv  iiu't  at  diouer.    Mhdv  years  after  thiK,  when      :4„    Iam^iK     «>•    aakl^k    ■*    •«   - l-ahlit 

John^on.  on  som.  occasion;    wa.   maintaininjf    the  »<»    length,    m    WblCb    it    M  lemarfEaUS 

t.ii]ifri<iritv  of    rhymo    over    blank  verve,    fiosweU  that  lie  haS  CmlKMUCd  a  pMOe  Of  leaSOA" 

ol.s.rvtd  'that  he  had  ht-ard  Adam  Smith  enforce  i^g     havioff    eSSentiol   fCieraiee    tO   hll 

the  *:iinfcniicisin  in  hi.-* lecture*  at  OUiigow.  '•bir,"         »;  *•     l*  u  -4      ^Jl  i  rj  : i-..^ 

i^Hid  .1uhn>on,  •*  Smith  and  I  once  met,  and  we  did  Systcm,  Of  WlnCO  It  may  UB  eaiO*  nVMCfl, 

not  irxuh  rake  lo  eath  other;  but  if  I  had  known  \q  fumish  0Q9  Of  the  atFOQSeSt  t|H>P*T**i 

tJiat  the  dug  loved  rhyme  as  muck  <u  y^  say  k/s  4o§t,  _____^_,___           '  '**  '       " 
Sir,  J  thuuid  have  hugged  him/' 

i  Gibbon'i  Memoiflk  *  CfiUMIiJ 


r 
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and  (he  clearest  illuslrations  to  be  found,  has  bestowed  hi|[:h  praise  upon  it,  it 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  work.* — t  seems  hardly  to  have  attracted  the  no- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  bestowed  tice  it  deserves.  The  longest  and  most 
^eat  care  upon  the  style  and  composi-  important  of  the  posthumous  essays,  is 
tion  of  his  works.  And  after  all  his  entitled  a  **  History  of  Astronomy,"  in 
practioe  as  a  writer,  he  is  said  never  to  which  the  author  proposes  to  illustrate 
have  acquired  that  facility  wliich  is  often  the  principles  which  suggest  and  direct 
attained  by  it,  but  to  have  written  as  philosophical  inquirers,  by  an  account 
slowly,  and  with  as  much  labour  at  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  inte- 
}ast,  as  he  had  ever  done.  This  how-  resting  science.  The  same  train  of 
ever  was  the  effect,  in  some  measure,  thought  was  pursued  in  two  shorter  and 
of  the  nature  of  his  speculations,  and  more  imperfect  essays,  on  the  "History 
the  general  character  and  conduct  of  of  the  Ancient  Physics,*"  and  that  of  the 
his  understanding.  In  all  his  works,  "  Ancient  Logic  and  Metaphysics.** 
thoui^h  we  find  passages  of  exceeding  Along  with  these  is  a  disquisition  of 
eloc^uence.  force,  and  beauty,  he  is  most  very  great  beauty,  entitled,  with  his  ac- 
distinguished  for  being  a  deliberate  customed  amplitude  of  language,  **  On 
reasoner,  and  a  candid  and  cautious  theNatureof  that  Imitation  which  takes 
thinker.  It  was  usual  with  him,  when  place,  in  what  are  called  the  Imitative 
emf)loyed  in  composition,  not  to  write  Arts  ;**  and  another,  on  the  **  External 
with  his  own  hand,  but  to  wslk  about  Benses  **f— all  abounding  in  great  ori- 
his  room  dictating  to  an  amanuensis,  ginality  of  thought,  exquisite  illustra- 
He  had  collected,  in  the  course  of  his  tion,  and  expression  the  most  expanded 
life,  a  very  valuable  library,  which  he  and  luminous. 

bequeathed  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  David  In  the  "Sketches  of  the  History  of 
Dousrlas.  As  he  was  a  lover  of  books.  Philosophy,**  we  find  the  same  turn  and 
he  was  more  attentive  to  their  condition,  tendency  of  mind  which  he  has  displayed 
and  the  outward  fashion  of  them,  than  in  his  greater  works ;  a  disposition  which 
is  usual  with  scholars  in  general.  When  delighted  to  ascribe  the  first  exercise  of 
Mr.  Smellie  once  called  upon  him,  and  the  imagination  and  the  intellect,  not  to 
was  adminng  a  splendid  copy  of  some  any  view  of  profit  or  advantage  in  its 
classic  author,  and  the  general  elegance  results,  iHit  to  a  natural  desire  to  fill  up 
of  his  shelves, — **  You  see.  Sir,**  sakl  the  void  which  was  felt  by  the  mind. 
Smith,  **  if  in  nothing  else,  I  am  a  beau  from  its  inability  to  comprehend  and 
at  least  in  my  books.**  connect  together  ih»  various,  and,  as  it 
Besides  the  two  great  works  of  whkth  would  seem,  the  disjointed  appearances 
we  have  spoken,  and  on  which  the  fame  which  present  themselves  to  its  contem- 
of  Dr.  Smith  will  for  ever  rest,  we  piatioa  in  the  scenes  and  operations  of 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  very  ori-  nature.  "  Philosophy,**  says  Dr.  Smith, 
ginal  and  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  "is  nothing  but  the  science  of  the  con- 
formation of  languasres,  which  was  ap-  necting  principle  of  nature.**  It  is  ^ 
pended  to  the  early  editions  of  the  **Mond  art  addressed  to  the  imagination,  which 
Sentiments/'  and  still  continues  to  he  seeks  to  adapt  and  reooDcile  to  that 
published  along  with  that  work ;  and  faculty  acme  theory,  more  or  less  satis- 
the  few  masterly,  but  unfinished  sjcetches  factory,  of  the  phenomena,  which,  at  first 
which  were  published  shortly  after  his  view,  are  void  of  order  and  connexion, 
death.  The  tract  on  languages  is  a  and  of  meaning.  The  superiority  of  the 
piece  of  extensive  learning  and  profound  Newtonian  philoaophy,  he  mamtains, 
observation ;  but  though  Mr.  Stewart  consists  only  in  tnis,— that  it  is  the 
most  pleasing  solution  of  the  great  pro- 

•  Dr.  Sn.ith  was  betrayed  into  this  rejection  of  Klp-„  of  nntiire  whioh  hail  vet  hppn  mven 

marKinai  writing,  by  hi»  c1**mc  adherence  to  the  "*™  01  uaiurc  v?nicn  nas  yci  Dcen  given 

pUn  of  rompo»itiun  of  the  aacientu,  who  wereeqaaUj  — that  it  COUneCtS  morC  CasilV  aUQ  mOrC 

ignorsint  of  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  our  modera  simply  the  appcarances  of  the  heavcus 

practice;  bat  many  of  who«e  works  woold  endrnUr  •      al     ^  _   _      1    a  al    *  •«.  •     i 

Uve   l.een  moch  irtiprored  by  a  moderate  adoption  >«  the  faUCy — UOtthat  it  18  by  any  mCaUS 

of  it;  and  every  reader  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations'*  tO  l>e  r^ardcd   aS   UUfoldiug   the  actual 

jnu.thHve  felt  ho*  much  he  would  have   been  re-  ^^  j^j  j^   ^^j      ^        ^  f   j^ 

Iieved  m  the  study  of  this  great  work,  if  many  por*  •^•■••••*    ww  •..*,..   ..«.  «.»#    uaM%^o    »<>«,    vm    •w 

tioD«  of  It,  which  might  be  pnintM  out,  had  bemi  re-  bind  together  her  scvcral  operations. 

rooveU  from  the  ti-xt  to  the  margin,  to  be  consulted  Jn   the   fcW    ObscrvationS  which    have 

in  their  proper  places,  and  not  allowed  to  interrupt,  •_  i  ,t  •<•  e   ai.: 

a»  they  often  do;  a  chain  of  profound  and  subtle  rS!  beCU    made    Upon    the    Writings    of   tlllS 

•oQiDg.  or  an  interesting  deduction  of  coaneqaencw  illustrioUS  man,  aS  in  the  short  extractS 

^ie'^r^nni'^i^/liriC:'**""*  ^  "^"^  ••uba.hiDot  uf  introduced  from  tnem,  it  has  been  leas 

me  pxiini  in  quesuon.  ...  mi  t_  a      ^       %* 

t  V  ide  **  Theory  of  Monl  StnU^  P»rt  ii.  B9cU  1.  OUT  Obyect,  Si  Will  be  SeeD,  tO  dwell  UpOQ 
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their  merits  with  reference  to  any  <yf-  tain  provisions  for  lus  attainment  to 
tern,  either  of  morals  or  economy,  or  to  virtue  and  to  happiness,  which  the  isrno- 
tiie  soundness  or  fallacy  of  any  particu-  rant  may  overlook,  and  the  arrogant 
lar  doctrine,  than  to  pomt  out  the  admi-  may  disregard,  but  with  which  the  wise 
ral)le  spirit  which  animates  every  part  will  only  study  to  co-operate.  And  all 
of  tliat  system  ;  and  those  principles  to  the  precepts  we  can  put  forth  will  de« 
wliich  he  always  appeals,  as  the  legiti-  rive  their  best  san'ction,  and  affoid  the 
mate  sources  whence  alone  we  can  strongest  presumption  in  their  favoar  by 
draw  the  materials  of  all  moral  and  their  being  shewn  to  be  in  unison  with 
])olitical  institutes.  To  have  done  more  those  simple  instincts  of  our  nature,  by 
than  this,  to  have  given  even  a  very  which  alone,  as  individuals,  we  are  first 
brief  abstract  of  his  system,  in  either  of  taught  to  apprehend  a  distinction  be- 
his  two  great  works,  would  have  far  ex-  twixt  good  and  evil,*  and  which,  in  the 
ceeded  the  limits  of  the  present  memoir ;  obvious  arrangements  they  suEgest  for 
would  require,  and  might  well  deserve,  the  social  union,  were  equaUy  intended 
a  separate  treatise.  by  our  gp^eat  Creator  as  hghtM  to  the 
What  has  been  attempted,  however  im-  economist  and  the  legislator  finr  the 
prfectly,  may  not  be  altogether  without  framing  of  those  laws  and  institutions 
its  use,  at  least  until  propositions  in  the  which  take  place  in  the  wider  and  more 
moral,  as  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  complicated  assodatioDs  of  men.  It  was 
shall  admit  of  demonstration.  When  that  in  this  excellent  and  truly  enl^gfatened 
shall  be  the  case,  and  the  results  of  our  spirit,  that  Smith,  bf  MppHpng  the  ex 
reasonings  can  be  submitted  to  so  deci-  perimental  method  of  reasoning  to  moral 
sive  a  test,  the  sources  whence  we  derive  subjects,  attained  the  YsnUse  ground  of 
them,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  that  higher  philosophy  of  inudiit  is  the 
conducted,  may  be  alike  indifferent,  and  glorv  of  Bacon  to  nave  pointed  out  the 
cannot  assuredly  affect  in  the  slightest  road;— by  which  Newton  ascended  to 
degree  the  truths  demonstrated.  Till  the  discovery  of  the  snblimest  truths  in 
then,  however,  it  must  be  considered  as  physics ; — and  fay  the  careful  eulthration 
no  unimportant  part  of  that  species  of  of  which  alone,  if  ever,  it  may  ht  hoped, 
philosophy  which,  in  the  expressive  Ian-  that  the  moral  and  political  ■wwifft 
gnatrc  of  Lord  Bacon,  comes  home  to  will  be  placed  on  a  foundation  equally 
men's  business  and  bosoms,  to  tem-  enduring,  and  when  knowledge  in  theei 
per  its  doctrines  by  moderation  and  will  more  surely  l)eeome  power  to  vnv, 
modesty ;  to  engage  the  sympathies  on  as  their  reference  to  his  nappiiieaB  and 
our  side  of  those  we  undertake  to  teach,  advancement  is  more  obvious  and  inl- 
and not  to  repel  them  ;  to  endeavour  to  mediate. 

shew,  if  we  can,  that  the  doctrines  we  T77Z — ZT .  ^. 

mculcate  may  be  traced  to  a  higher  ]»iitieaidiMoarMs.toi«tmi72i«Zi«mto^ 

wisdom  than  that  of   man,  by  being  nt7»*m«rkto(apoorudilbgiMl«BdcnuBdnf; 

in  onnformitv  with  the  rules  bv  which  '"  ""P^X***^ ■«»«»«.*«•■«» •■P»rflTwW5 

in  coniormiry  wiin  ine  ruies  oy  ^nicn  re»t  upon  mftthematmi,  fasirakava  md  ia  Acint) 

nature  seems  to  work,  and  m  further-  theftrgamentfroBaatteritjkorcMiMMttr  iki 

ance  of  principles  which  she  has  evi-  fi»«»^on.   itiidi««itw«  «oMif»inofii«r  wW 

^«««N.  ;«,!.!„ .,♦,.,!  f^«4U«  ^ u^u ^-.*  jecti;— and  thmg\  tra  kawv  littte  mpaet  torn 


dent  ly  implanted  for  the  accomplishment  ii^otketi'^  howeAr  ■■■■ml.  whu  anMikb  >rw 

of  her  own  great  ends.  the  antTenal  ■mt  ami fali^p  cf  aMrtund,  mm.  n- 

No  phil6sopher    has    so  constantly  fX1.\y,IS'ST^£i"3'SitrifS^ 

borne  in  mind  as  Dr.  Smith,  that  in  the  »bould  be  ■atisfiel  totdBi  nr  nfcifin  of  cmr,  Ua 

moral,   as  in  the  physical  constitution  3«f »tion  coacenii»f  tto  wMpli  ornorai^pve- 

and  frame  of  man,  nature  has  made  cer-  stiwln  iSd'aSffii*^"™  "*  **■**•  "* 
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InlToduction.  '  He'possessed  inaneminentdegree the 
.'  disling  tush  tog  virtues  m  hisxounlry, — 
Tbb  memoir  nhich  we  are  alioul  to  sinceriiy,  unadulterated  and  faithful  love 
lay  before.our  readers  js  the  life  of  a  of  truth,  and  honesty.  The  leal  with 
tnan  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  which  tie  gave  liimself  to  a  pursuit 
peogile,  and  retaining  through  life  liis  which  might  enable  him  to  be  useful 
syrapalhies  with  tbem.  At  the  highest  to  his  native  district ;— the  total  absenca  '' 
point  of  elevation  to  which  he  at-  of  vanilv  and  of  ail  interested  motives 
lained,  favoured  by  his  prince,  re-  whicli  characterized  the  whole  course  of 
spected  und  admired  by  the  learned  and  .his  studies  and  of  his  joumeyings  ; — 
eminent  of  all  countries,  it  was  his  the  simplicity  of  his  narrative,  in  n-hich 
pride  that  he  was  boi-n  a  peasant  of  no  more  of  himself  aofl  his  individual  - 
Free  Friesland.  His  manners  never  feelings  appears  than  is  just  necessary 
lost  the  simplicity,  nor  liis  morals  the  to  keep  up  the  thread  of  the  story ; — 
purity  of  tl-.at  singular  and  estimable  the  rigorous  accuracy  and  anxiety  after 
class  of  men.  Ifever  therehved  a  man  truth  for  which  his  travels  have  ever 
who  might  safely  and  reasonably  be  been,  ami  still  remain,  pre-eminently  dis- 
held  up  to  the  pemile  as  ;m  olijti-t  iif  I*n1'.  '  "  "  .  .  .  V  ulio  |itL-wded,  ' 
imitalion,  it  was  Carslen  Niebufir,—  iuii..:  .  i,..  I.,,...  i.lioMfd  iiim  on_the 
Not  only  was  he  a  poor  man, — an  same  ktiiuiiJ,  atl'ord  »niple  t'vidence  trf 
orj>han, — bom  in  a  remote  pait  of  a  the  singleness  and  the  steadiness  of  Iho  , 
remnle  province,  far  from  all  those  motives  which  actuated  him.  The 
facililies  for  acquiring  knowlet^, which  punctilious  honour  which  distinguished  ' 
in  this  a^e  and  country  are  pouivd  out  Iiis  (iisburseraenl  of  the  funds  enlnisled 
before  the  feet  of  the  people ;— tie  was  tohiscareby  theDanishgovemment; — 
not  even  gifted  in  any  extraordinary  the  extictnesE  with  which  he  abstained 
way  by  nature.  He  was  in  no  sense  of  from  apjdying  a  farthing  of  this  money 
the  word  a  gfniiu.  He  had,  as  his  to  any  object  wliich  could  be  considereii 
eminent  bioarapher  remarks,  no  iniagi-  by  othera,  or  which  his  own  more  fasti- 
nation  ; — his  power  of  acquiring  does  dionj  delicacy  could  regari^.ss  a  pw- 
not  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily  sonal  CTatilication,  (though  connected 
,  rapid,  nor  his  memory  singularly  rtteu-  as  all  his  pleasures  were  with  the  inte- 
tivp.  In  all  cases  wnere  the  f'oi-ce  of  I'csts  of  science  and  the  scope  of  his 
that  will,  at  once  steady  and  anient,  mission,  prove  that  honour  is  confined  ta 
which  enabled  him  to  master  his  fa-  no  class,  but  that  its  highest  reGuemeats 
vourite  studies,  was  not  brought  to  bear,  are  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest. 
his  progress  w as  slow  and  ~inconsider-  His  self-cotomand  was  peifect.  He 
able.  It  is  not,  Iherel'ore,  in  any  sup-  could  abstain  fronl^hat  was  agreeable, 
posed  intellectual  advantages  thai  we  and  do  what  was  disagreeable  to' him.  *■ 
tniist  look  for  the  causes  of  his  rise  to  He  was,  of  com^e,  sober,  temperate 
emimiice.  They  are  to  be  found  rather  even  to  abstemiousness,  laborious  and 
in  thy  moral  qualities  wliich  distin-  per^Aering ;  neither  discouraged  nor 
guialied  him,  qualities  ntlamablc  in  a  ^elated  by  the  incidents  which  he  must 
greater  or  less  degree  by  men  of  the  have  known  were  inseparable  from  the 
humblest  rank,  of  the  most  homely  intel-  cMecr  he  had  chosen, 
lect,  the  least  favoutwl  by  situation  or  The  more  tranquil  and  uniform  course 
connexion.  It  will  well  repay  us  to  of  Ute  wliich  he  led  from  the  lime  of 
look  a  little  more  nearly  into  these  quali-  his  mairiagc  till  his  death,— his  conduct 
ties ;— th«y  are  the  bases  of  eveiythmg  as  a  fulluir  of  a  fomity  and  a  ciliien. 
which  a  man  of  unper\ci1cd  judgment  are  marked  by  the  same  integrity,  activ« 
«nd  taste  would  respect  in  others  or  usefulness,  and  sirapLciljr.  It  was  not 
desire  in  him  idf.                ■  one  of  the  smnlleat  benefits  he  coaferred 
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upon  Ins  country  and  society  that  he        In  this  country,— among  these  free 

imbued    his    iUustrioua    son  with    the  men, — himself  a  free  peasant,  or  yeo- 

same  fcrv  ent  and  steady  zeal  for  truth  man, — was  Carsten  Niebuhr  bonu  on 

and  freedom,  the    same    devotion    to  the  17th  of  March,  1733,  in  his  father's 

science,  the  same  respect  for  all  that  is  farm-hotise,    in    West    Liidingwortk 

beneficent  and  honourable,  which  ani-  His  father  and  his  ancestors,  mm  his 

mated  his  own  blameless  and   useful  great    great    grandfather'  downwards* 

life.      Happy  the  country  which  can  (higher  than  whom  our  accounts  do  not 

draw  such  men  as  Niebuhr  from  the  reach)  lived  as  yeomen  on  their  own 

ranks  of  her  peasantry  to  the  liighest  marsh  farm ; — ^in  competence*  thou^ 

TN-alks  of  science,  and  the  most  import-  not  in  affluence, 
ant  posts  in  her  service !  It  is  a  remarkaUe  fact  fbat  certain 

__^  epochs  produce  men  <&tingiuahed  m  the 

same  art,  or  science,  or  uftnt,  whilst 
Life  of  Niebuhr.  other  epochs  are  utteriy  banen  of  them. 
Hadelx,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  This  was  the  case,  in  the  north  of 
historical  notice  at  the  end  of  the  an-  Germany,  with  the  contemporaries  of 
cient  Frisian  laws,  printed  at  Witte-  Carsten  Niebuhr.  In  or  about  the 
wierum,  was  a  provmce  of  Friesland,  same  year  occurred  the  bntht  of  Count 
and  formerly,  under  the  name  of  Andrew  Peter  BemstorC  of'Bfimarus, 
Hadelre,  belonged  to  the  seventh  See-  Hensler  the  father,  Behrans,  and,  at 
la/id*,  or  maritime  district  At  the  dis-  remoter  distances  of  time  and  place,  of 
solution  of  the  great  F^sian  federation,  manv  other  celebrated  bmd*  The  mea 
it  lost  its  republican  freedom,  and,  after  of  this  time  were  diidDgaished  for  a 
experiencing  various  fortunes,  fell  into  remarkable  activity,  a  "^'^^  eamest- 
the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Saxdauen-  ness  and  zeal,  ami  a  robust  health  of 
burg,  and,  together  with  that  duchy,  body  and  of  mind;  tlm have  left  bdiind 
devolved  to  Hanover.  them  the  most  durable  monnmcttU  m 
The  country  consists  of  marsh,  with  tlieir  works  and  in  their  actiona.  Xher 
the  exception  of  three  parishes  of  moor-  came  after  Winkehnaan,  Kant^  and 
land  :  the  peasantry  are,  as  usual  in  Klopstock,  by  just  such  an  interval  aa 
Friesland,  universally  fr^  proprietors,  to  be  rising  up  to  matarit]^  when  the 
every  one  of  whom  possesses,  mh£d)its,  latter  had  reached  it 
and  cultivates  his  farm,  with  the  fullest  Carsten  Niebuhr  loat  hia  mottier  be- 
and  most  perfect  enjoyment  of  Uie  fore  he  was  six  weeks  old.  He  gmr 
rights  of  propeily.  Down  .to  the  time  up  under  the  care  of  a  atqpmailMr  in 
ot  the  French  conquest  the  local  admi-  his  father's  house,  when  fiia  wav  of 
nistration  was  free,  in  the  hands  of  life  and  his  empilqymenta*  aa  weU  aa 
magistrates  chosen  by  the  peasantry ; —  his  education,  ware  thoae  i»i*i«T"wi  to 
the  taxes  were  extremely  li£;ht,  and  the  the  peasant  boya  of  hia  oonntiy.  It 
prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  peasantry  was,  probably,  owing  to  hia  own  caoar 
ver}' gieatt*  desire  for  knowledge^  that  hk  ftlEv 
was  induced,  onfy  wib  a  ymw  to  Iob 

•  Fri.>land,  divided  into  seven  Serlanden.  or  pro-  being  SOmewhat  betftBT  iaslnifilad   *>*«" 

Tinci>.  «  a8  exposed  to  frequent  landing  of  the  Nor-  .    rt™r««rt  ,^— JlT  «r  ^hTi   kHTV^^iU 

men  .ui  their  coastis  and  on  the  lawUide  to  attacks  ^  COUUnOU  peaSSUt,  tO  SSnl  nUtt  tO  the 

from  tiie  ueighiH>uriug  Bi»hop8  and  Cuunt;i.  To  se-  Grammar-school  in  Ottsmdorf^  wbfiiiQa 

,r«ld;;:4'i:?h'r«^'?^itdVn"::ii,'.d1^^^^^  ^e  afterwards  wenttottiatat  AlUnbnidb 

into  a  cloHely  united  bodjr.     This  union  wa»  ratified  But  the  rcmOVal  oC  Iha  IthlWllniaattr  Of 

at  Upbtalbboom  in  the  middle  ofthel  I  ih  century,  at  that    plaCC    and  fhft   nrfniffiCM    of  bk 

a genenil  assembly  of  the  people.— WiABPA.  "   «Li\!  r>         u^    CF^^L    j     j?5 

t  TI.e  peasantry  of  Fnevland  enjoy  many  remark-  ^UardiaxiS     (for    OU    UtbaT    had     dU 

able  ri);ht;i  and  libertieji  rarely  to  be  found  iite  other  in    the     interval)     DUt    aA  Sttd     tO   lUi 

coantru>.     At  one  time  the  Landstandschafl,  or  right  srhnnl    stnrlias   hAfiwa  Iia  K«il    lb» 

and  .r.Ruity   of  Irgislatire  landed  propnetor»,m  *  SCnOOl    StUOl^  DClOre  IM  UMA  0000  AT 

claimed  ly  the  freeholdeni  or  hereditary  owner*  of  CnOUgh  even  tO   hftva  them  anBOHntly 

smnll  portions  of  land.    The»e  freeholder^are  chiefly  impressed  On  his  mpwiftrw   fD  ba  Of  aOV 

to  be  found  in  the  marbhe*,  and  the  manhmea  tre  ^a^  4^  u--L™uil^^   -  -        ' 

principally  distingaii.hed  from  the  mooria»lers  fiMi  SCTVlCe  tO  mm.  When  IW 

the  rareness  of  allodial  tenures  among  them.  '  Tha  SUmed  theOL 


freeholders  possess  the  entire  property  of  their  land,  Thp  rlrinBinii  mT  In*  tfktltawfW  ■      nlm 

and  are  subject  to  bo  one  but  the  goTemment,  to  .  CUVlSlOn  OI  AU  BKMrV  JMMIV 

which  alone  th«r  paj  taatt  and  render  the  service  between  the  SUrTXVinff  cfaiidnn  TmA  ME 

attached  to  ^e  land.    Those  frecmea  .who  possess  him,    instead    of  thft   fcww     ■llirfl   ^ 

not  considerable  fknni,  but  a  few  aoret,  are  called  v««*    **«»*««*    w»    hk   iHua    wai^n  ^h^ 

Cotters  (Kother)  and  geaenlly  carrv  oa  aone  other  '^^'^  ^  ^°5    "^  'Ml 

accauary  or  saboxUinate  basiaets.— Wxajuu.  of  the  family.  Only  % 
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quite  inadequate  to  the  purchaae  of  art.  He,  however,  woulJ  have  bien 
any  land  for  himself;  and  necessity  obli^d  to  lodge  and  board  in  his  houie, 
would  have  led  him  to  acquire  know-  and  here  thcTsashfuJ,  strictly  decorous 
ledge  as  a  means  of  sutisistence,  even  andself-distrustingyoungpeasant, found 
if  he  had  been  of  a  charHcter  to  endure  two  town-bred  young  ladies,  sisters  of 
to  live  without  education  and  without  his  intended  teacher,  nhnse  attentions 
emplojnient  He  was  obliged,  how-  appeared  to  him  so  singular  thai  he 
ever,  to  content  himself  with  such  ac-  quickly  look  his  departure.  He  now 
oomplishments  as  were  attainable  with-  turned  his  eyes  toward  Hamburg-h,  but 
out  school  4eamitig;  he,  therefore,  for  therehe  was  destined  again  to  experience 
,  B  year,  purnied  music  with  great  zeal,  disappointment,  and  to  hav*  his  perse- 
ami  learned  to  play  on  several  instru-  verance  put  to  the  test 
ments  with  a  view  to  earn  his  living  ta  He  had  passed  his  two-and-twmtieth 
an  organist.  As  this  em|rioyment,  like-  year  when  he  went  to  HaraMtrgfa  to 
wise,  did  not  meet  the  approtiation  of  avail  himielf  of  Succow's  instnictioas 
his  guardians,  his  inatemaf  uncle  took  in  mathematics,  and,  without  any  false  * 
him  home  to  his  own  house,  where  he'  shame  on  account  of  his  age,  to  t>egia 
passed  about  four  years,  during  which  his  school  studies  anew.  His  income 
nis  life  was  once  more  completely  that  was  not  sufficient  to  maintain  him  even 
of  a  peasant.  The  older  he  grew,  how-  with  that  rigid  frugality  whict)  was  na- 
ever,  the  less  could  he  endure  the  void  turaltohim.  Hadetennined,  however, 
and^dulneas  of  tltis  way  of  life,  which  to  spend  just  lo  mn^  of  his  small 
can  only  be  relieved,  either,  as  in  old  capital  as  woidd  esable  him  to  accom- 
times,  by  a  share  in  the  general  ddil>e-  [riish  his  end.  He  arrived  at  Hambnrgli  ~ 
rations  on  the  afTwrs  of  the  community,  m  the  summo"  of  the  year,  17SS,  as  w« 
and  by  cheerfidness  and  merriment,  or,  And  from  his  letters  to  president  Befm- 
as  is  the  case  with  the  English  &nner,  p^ben,  the  only  friend  of  riper  age  and 
by  a  participation  in  the  advantages  of  jud^ent  he  then  possessed,  bj  whoae 
education,  and  literary  amusement.  He  family  they  are  reverentially  preserJM. 
felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  leam,   to         But  juat  at  this   time  Succow  wis 

jfeneriilly  useUJ.  ivas   l-iiiiiI_>,  wid   was    iiui    lillcJ    uulil 

The  purely  ucciden I al  tireimi stances  Biisch  was  a[>poinl'^toit.  The  severest 

which  determine  the  course  of  life  of  application  to  private  instruction  wai, 

distin<:uished  men    deserve    to  be  re-  therefore,  necessary  to  make  the  lessons 

memt>ered.    In  the  lughest  degree  acci-  at  the  nmnasium  (or  public  school) 

iknla!  WRS  (hat  which  gfcve  to  Niebulir  intelligible    or   profitable    to  him.    A 

the  direction  which  he  thencefonvatd  eounlnman  of  his,  named  Witke.  who, 

followed,  until  it  led  him   to  become  at  that  lime,  lived  in  Hamburgh  as  cao-, 

the  most  eminent  traveller  of  modem  didate  for  holy  orders,  and  who  Bftei>- 

times.   A  lawsuit  had  arisen  concerning  wanls  die.1  at  Otiemdorf,  where  he  wm 

the  sujiertlcinl  contents  of  a  tarm.wliich  pastor,  gave  tiira  this  private  instructioa 

could  <mly  be  decided  tiy  measurement ;  with  itrue    cordiality    and   friendship, 

■nd,  as  there  was  no  Inndsurveyor  in  Niebuhr  always  spoke  of  him  as  the 

Hadebi,  the  parties  were   obliged    to  person  who  laid  the  foundation  of  lus 

■end  for,one  lo  another  place-    Niebuhr  ^ucation,  and,  »s  such,  honoured  and 

fcit  fur  the  honour  ol  his  native  dis-  loved  him  with  grateful  piety.  Nolwitb* 

trict  Willi  all  ihe  warmth  of  old  limes,  standing  his  uncommon  exertions,  and 

and   llil%  occurrence  appeared  to  him  the  sirength  t>oth  of  his  body  aod  mind, 

dispr.u-eful  to  it :   he  could   now  ftilfil  twenty  months,  eight  of  which  passed 

K  dury  towards  his  country  by  learning  in  merely  preparatoir  studies,  ((or  Uw 

Ihe   lieslecled  art,  which  at  the  same  Latin  tongue  was  almost  entire^  «n- 

ttme  furnished  him  with  an  occupation-  known  to  him,)  were  quite  ^sufficient 

and  an  object  such  as  he  desired.     He'  for  one  who  Iw^an  to  leam  so  late  in 

was.  in  the  meantime,  come  of  ag^e,  life ;    to    acquir«     that    quanbty    ol 

and,  :u  he  learnt  that    instradion   in  learning  whit h    more  fortimale  voutha 

practical    geometry    was  to    be    had  bringwithlhemtotheuniversity. AmoM 

in    Bremen,    he  immediately  repaired  oiher  thini^s  thus  anavtudably  neglected 

flnltier.    This  plan  was  fruatrateif ;  the  was  Greek,  which  he  ahvay*  greatly  la- 

taaelier  upon  whom  he  reckoned  wa*  mented  Ihe  want  o£ 
dead;  hut  he  did  not  disdain  the  instruc-        Under  Biisch  he  had  begun  lo  learn 

tions  of  a  humble  practitioner  of  the  malliematics :   he  was  the  earliest  and 
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I  irely  for 

At    lliia    period   Frederi 
reined  in  Uf^nmark  in  er 


:lf  lo  apply  ftai>9 
■eserverfit  e  _ 
inslrumeiits.  J 


the  most  dixtinruisbec]  of  all  hia  pup3a, 
and  in  HAer-ti^  became  hk  nuwt  inti- 
mate fiiend. 

To  stop  half-way  in  any  undertaldng 
Mas  tlioroiighly  repugnant  to  hii  ichole 
character.    He  hul  goneto  Hamburgh 

solely  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  know-  , 

ledge  of  geometry,  and  of  some  thing!  tnory  ^till    shone   Ihrougliout  Ei 

commonly  taught  in  schools;    but  at  f\ilh  all  that  false  glilttr  nhich 

Eoon  tis  lie  had  become  acquainted  with  hiine  around  his  name  duiin^  hi^  UfiT 

the  sciences,  he  could  not  rert  until  he  und  he  ntts  well  known  to  be  the  modu 

was  able  to  nnbrace  them  in  all  their  ex-  ^fter  nhich  Ihc  ministers  of  the  Danish 

tent  and  depth,  and  in  theEasterof  1757  monarch  endeavnured,  as  far  as  it  was 

he  repaired  to  GuttinEen.     Hi*  pumiit  cDiii]}atib1e    nilh    the    cliaracler  of   a 

continued  to  be  matheoMticu.  he  waa  peaceful  king,  to  form  llieir  sovereign, 

more  tlian  ever  compelled,  by.ihe  dim!-  Bfldom,  however,  have  the  aims  of  a 

nution  of  hii  little  subriance,  to  aim  at  minister  been  less  liable  to  xrproacb 

some  employment  by  vrtuch  be  could  'than  those  of  the  then  Buvn  J.  U.  E. 

mainlun  himself,  and  lo  wtudi  tu>  tta-  Bern^orf;  and  among  all  the  statesmea 

dies  would  lead.    This  be  cow  looked  of  the  continent,  there  wcs  not,  perhaps, 
*"  'n  the  Hanoverian  ei^eer  coqia,  in  of  his  time  so  well  informed,  —  — 


which  (as  nas.tlie  caae  in  almost  all  the 
military  services  of  Qermany)  mip  of   irui 
efficient  niathematicel  attainments  were    I 
extremely  r«re,  and  might  hope  to  be-    ti 
come  the  maker*  of  their  fortunei  by 


noUle-mioded.     The 
of    the  ctmrge  brought  apainst 
lat  the  then  »yslein  of  a()nrintHtrfc«_] 
as  not  suited  to  Denmark,  \\tt_ 
ij-some  of  his  conlemporarii-s,  bufc^ 
feeling  vix  mixed  up  witti  ] 


E  studied  with  the  steadtness  wluch    sonality  and  exaggeration, 
a  fixed,  simple,  and  prudent  plan  of   be  (     led,  that  for  a  ceittu^'  tlw  nai 


life  ensures,  &om  the  Easter  of  1797 
<when  he  came  to  the  uuivernty,)  for 
more  ihan  a  year,  undiitivbed  oy  the 
war  which  frequently  raged  around  Got-* 

At  this  time  be  recollected  that  ao 
endowment,  or  fund  for  exhibitions,  ei- 


had 


decUning;   this  was  i 

ributalile  to  two  causes,  nam 

for  whatever  was  foreign,  k 

kl  suffocation  of  tlie  public 

l:  Uy  analogous  to  that  ^\ilh 

Jt;suit  opjiobcis  of  the  Rcfonnati . 

ili«hed  the  entire  demorolia 


at  this  university,  and  be^ed  his  lion  of  Bohemia ;  and  il  i 

friend  to  ascertain  whether  it  waa  only  that  the  population,  both  of  the  a 

for  poor  rtudents,  in  the  itrict  sense  of  and  of  towns,  must,  by  jiolitical  " 

the  word;  or  whether  it  was  endowed  adapted  lo  their  peculiur  sttaalions,  bm^ 


without  that  Bmitation,'  

persevering  in  tiB  study  of  something 

•  -'The  ttuMntl  QflllinpD,"  uji  Hr.  Kicbsfci 
"  wire  iirdccdhiillilllt  diinuM  br  Ihb  «K.     " 
the  one  bunil.  Ut  Fnncli  win  ntnaljr  coar 
mad  ir^iDualinr  in  iheiTbchirioitf  (o  ni  dutiuv 
i»iiii)flett*r>:(ll™>l(*'-' "'"*-*-■  -■-^■ 
UtiHlbncur^ldtEr     ,.  ,     _     __..___ 

^unt  to  lilt  sraoiidO  Ob  U>  alter,  tka  iMiMd 
U»t  pUee  irm  h  stUrif  a<Toid  sf  lU  Ika  mril  ol 
uuialor  kcitisa.OattMof  OiBbaatM  thil  I 


fciaualibcdial 


ibcd  la  him  ihi  aptditici  uaiait  Bmt«iet, 
ud  em  Oallwlitdi^utdouorkupadli 


lit  kMH,  «U«li  b«  bind  I 


a  means  of    assisted  in  rcmcitybg  this  c 

iiossible.     The  extiaonhnui;    and 

::ent    (jualitiifs   and    cnilmrnM'nls 
Liic  second  Coimt  Beraslotf  will  be 

ibered  by  a  gralnfol  nation,  ul^tr 

od  of  disailer,  not  merdy  with 
::i.  since  what  be  elKcted  remains 

ructiblu.  and  forma  the  sole  liaus 

lutuie  refonss  and  impro«eiii«i^}, 

OS  having  J^equenthcd  an  cxo-laif 

nis  administration. 


I'l  plu  ofderu- 


HuBvciiia  unr  InUlUfue* 


*ooH  hi,e  tn^lfd  ii'ioBirp, 


.ibr,ih«tk*B%u  '  tenly  wdl  perhaps 


mention. 


"  Abe  diainaiiuuii  ictouiu  (L  llill.'.wken.M 
Int  u  iht  lAidanril*  suHs  rc-ichocd  tnm  Bum- 
buh,  tb«  DMhr  «r  Itt  orphu  itliggl,  ud>ll  fcia 
boji  Temiined  a  iMr  kWH  rnvbr  Kt  Ooi  fcr 
b"^      FndBie,ud  Pia«a,  ■■  S  !&]'  M  Wa 


_^^^  uncJe'a  noblest  actions.  Ihe  tmmi 

olh«n!  ■■>"      un  of  his  serfs,  or  sJaires  01'  thi 

*f  T^ff"  s<iu  -,  [he  leisure  which  lie  ensured  || 

"1^^  Xlup  Aclc,  and  the  scientific  expeildif 

KB  li  iki  lie  s    t  into  Arabia.  This  enter{^e  9 

«ken.M  "         illv  owine  to  MicbaeKs,  who  h 
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be  r^arded  ks  hilherio  untrotlf'en  by  have  chosen  Niebuhr  in  the  first  in- 
European  feet.  The  original  idea  in  the  stance,  if  Ihe  latter  had  studied  long 
mind  of  its  author  extended  no  farther  enough  at  the  university  to  have  shewn 
than  thii;  that  a  single  IraveUer — an  to  what  a  high  degree  of  aplitude  he 
oriental  schblar  out  of  his  own  school,  was  likely  to  attain.  As  yet,  little  more 
— should  be  sent  by  way  of  India  to  could  be  known  of  him  than  his  applj. 
Yemen ;  a  plan  which  would  then  have  cation  and  his  excellent  character,  t^ir- 
caused  the  undertakinE-  to  end  in  no-  tunatelj,  to  that  extent,  Kiistner  already 
thing,  even  supposing  tne  traveller  ever  knew  his  pupil ;  and  one  day  in  the 
to  have  found  his  way  back.  Fortu-  summer  of  1758,  on  his  way  from  a 
nately  the  minister  immediately  per-  mieting  of  the  society,  to  which  lie  had 
ceived  the  defectiveness  of  the  scheme,  just  proposed  Niebuhr,  he  walked  into 
and  replied  to  it  by  a  proposal  to  render  his  room.  "  Have  you  a  mind  to  go  to 
the  mission  far  more  extensive  in  its  Arabia?"  said  he.  "Why  not?  if  any 
object*  and  outfit.  Thus  it  happened  body  will  pay  my  expenses,"  answered 
that  the  original  and  peculiar  aim,  at  Niebuhr,  wliom  nothing  bound  to 
least  in  so  far  a.s  -concerned  the  ques-  home,  and  whom  an  unbounded  eager- 
lions  which  the  originator  of  the  plan  ness  after  knowledge  lu^ed  abroad, 
sucgesled,  dwindled  into  an  infimlely  '' The  King  ofpenmark,'"  replirdKast- 
subordinale  object;  whilst  what  was  ner,  "  will  pay  your  expenses."  He  then 
acccmpli^hed  by  those  two  men  to  explained  the  pniject  and  its  oiigio. 
whcm  jointly,  and  to  whom  alone,  the  Niebuhr's  resolution  was  taken  in  « 
fameof  the  expedition  is  due,  grew  into  moment,  so  far  as  his  own  inclination 
an  importance,  wliich  had  been  neither  was  concerned.  But  as  he  thought 
fore^^cen  nor  aimed  at  by  Michaelis.  veiy  humbly  of  liipiself,  and  most  rc- 

Tlie  first  propct  was  submitted  to  verentially  of  science  and  of  the  truly 
Baron  von  Bemstorf,  as  early  as  the  instrudea,  he  despaired  of  his  own 
year  1756.  As  ha,'  jk  it  upwjthall  Ihe  ability  and  power  of  being  usefuL  On 
vivacity  and  Iib^;*iity  for  which  he  was  this  liead,  noivever,  Kiistner  set  him 
so  remarkablei  and  full);  empowered  at  ease  by  the  promise  of  a  long  term 
Michaelisto  propose  an  orienttd  scholar  for  preparation,  which  he  might  cmfiloy 
to  h^m,  it  might  have  l^een  expected  '  chiefly  under  Mayer  in  astronomy,  and 
thatMichaelis  would  have  piwposirMlu'  ly  i!k'  ;^^^^M■;^llL'e  lliiil.  imiIi  his  dc'er- 
man  who,  amon^  all  his  contemjHiiM-  mimd  ;l^Ts,■^^■r.lli^■e  aiul  jinliislij,  Ihe 
Ties,  was  unrivalled  for  his  know  I  til  1:1  ■  alUiUvJ  time  uouUl  bo  fully  siittiticnt. 
of  the  Arabic  language,  and,  ss  nil  The  same  tveniug  Niebuhr,  who  wanled 
Germany  knew,  was  fighting  inch  li_v  nuthingtoftxhis  resolution  but  Mayer's 
inch  wiln  starvation, — Keiske, — nlicm,  promise  to  instruct  him  in  aslronDinjr, 
moreover,  Michaelis  had  known  Imiu  went  to  him.  Mayer,  irho  waa.not  to 
the  time  he  was  at  school  IIl^l<.'lul  sanguine  a  man  as  Kiistner,  cautioned 
of  him,  he  recommended  a  pui-nl  nf  him  against  a  determination  which,  witb 
his  own,  named  Von  Haven,  iilin\i^  his  character,  would  be  Irrevocable^, 
acquirements  must,  at  that  time,  l;;i\u  while  he  knt-w  not  the  dangers  and  fa- 
been  those  of  a  mere  school-tx>y,  •■tucu  tigues  tie  was  about  to  brave :  he,  hovi- 
a  two  years' residence  at  Home,  [wfiiilm-  evpr,  promised  ilie  desired  instruction, 
he  went  to  prepare  himself  under  tlio  Michaelis,  i^hom  he  visited  Ihe  fol- 
Maronitei,)  and  even  thejoumey  ii.i'lf,  lowing  day,  j>robably  saw  levity  and 
never  raised  them  at>ove  the  meniH-^t  precipitation  m  so  prompt  a  resolution, 
mediocrity.  and  pressed  upon  him  a  delay  of  a  week 

Michaehswas  also  commissioned  by  to  reconsider  tlie  mutter.      It  passed. 

Baron  von  Bemstorf  topropose  Ihe  ma-  but  Niebuhr  did   not   trouble   liimself 

thematicians  and  natural  historians,  by  vvith  any  fui  thcr  deliberation  on  a  sub- 

the  tbrlunate  association  of  whom  \\i>n  ject  upon  which  his  mind  was  already 

the  mission  that  minister  gave  it  value  thoroughly  resolved,  and  Michaehs  now 

and  importance.      For  the  choici^  of  regarded  the    engagement   as    definl- 

these  men  he  applied  to  Klstner,  oiieof  tiiely   accepted.     His  conditions  were, 

the  Gtiltingen  Society  of  Scienct^,  of  a  year    and  a,  half,    tdl    Ihe  Easter 

nhich  he  was  then  director.    A  (tudtjiit  of  1 700,  for  preparttioti  ;  and,  during 

of  Hanover,    named   Billing,   at   lit^l  this   p4.'riod,   the  same  salary   as  Von 

accepted  the  proposal ;  liul  aAera  >lu.ik  UavEii  rvieivcit.    Tlice  were  aasented 

time  took  fright,  and  withdrew  his  |>io-  to   by  B:uun   von    livmstoif  without 

mite^    AVithout  doubt,  Klistner  wuuld  llic  slightest  hesitation.    He  now  lived 
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solely  for  hta  otg«ct.  He  pursued  Ha 
studies  in  pure  m&thematkM,  ptrfteted 
himself  in  dravin^,  and  nu^t  to 
acquire  such  hiitonca]  iiifarmi£onH 
was  iillainable  with  that  degree  «f 
learning  which  be  had  ao  laitely  and  to 
imperfectly  ooqwred.  without  neicleqting 
his  more  immediate  objecta,  He  cnl- 
tivntetl  practical  uechanLca  with  &view 
to  HCiiuiring  greater  dexteri^  in  han^ 
ling  his  instruments,  and  m  varioua 
manual  operations,  the  acquirement 
and  practice  of  whiuh  in  Europe,  ex- 
cept for  those  whow  buainess  th^  u% 
is  but  a  waste  of  time.  Hir-attcntioii 
was,  however,  {nincipally  occupied,  by 
the  private  leaaons  oi  Michaelis  ia  the 
Arabic  language,  and  of  Mayer  in  as- 
tronomy- These  be  remembered  with 
very  different  feeliDgs.  For  the  gram- 
natical  study  of  languages  in  genoal 
he  had  but  little  tawitor  indinatioa ; 
but  his  lessons  in  Atalnc  were  ren- 
dered peculiarly  distasteful  to  Imn  by 
the  fact  that,  at  the  end  of  sevenl 
months,  his  teaehft  had  not  tatnight 
him  farther  than  the  first  bbles  of 
Lohmann,  and  be  soon  fbund  out  that 
Michaelis  possessed  no  very  great  atone 
of  Arabic  philology  or  teainii^.  He 
therefore  gave  up  ttiu  course  of  instnio- 
tion,  which  Michaelis  iieTerforga?a bim- 
.  Tobias  Mayer  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  first  astronomers  and  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time*.  Mayer'a  leal 
for  teaching  his  pupil  was  as  great  as 
Niebuhr's  tor  learning  of  liim.  Amoi^ 
all  the  men  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  Jtmg 
life,  t^ere  was  none  whom  he  so  loved 
and  honoured  as  Mayer ;  and  the  most 
intimate  friendship  subsisted  between 
them.    He  retained  an  ardent  attad]- 

to    Mayer'a  a 
moat  advanced  age, 

C cured  him  any  pleasure  so  great,  as 
t  of  hearing  that  liis  first  lunar  ob- 
servations reached  his  beloved  teacher 
on  his  dealh-bed,  before  consciousness 
had  leti  him,  and  had  cheered  and 
animated  his  last  moments;  and  that 
these  observations  had  decided  tbe  giv- 
ing  the  English  premium  o^red  for  the 

■  Tim  renlti  ct  Ui  libnn  wn*  niUUtd  afln 
hi.  iotlv  Tbfl^  fxuliNd  priBeipallT  d  ■  (u*. 
lortm  ol  9S3  rUn,  mi  kit  fuHni  lau  ud  wUr 
tibln.  Hii  nJublt  ilwirf  tl  ikaRHHO,  ud  Dw 
Ifboiiou  cakiUtisi  of  Ikan  ubbt,  tnctkw  iriih 
■he  iDTntioD  of  Hadkjr't  qaadnat.  in  1731,  tuUnl 
Hukelfn*  to  brine  ilM  fmni  un  Ili>  mrlhod  of 
dmwTtnnf  lb*  laagittAt  bjr  obHrviif  lU  du(u« 

li»d  ^°f"^'^  vj**"  "*  •f'*™  Snitttn, 
!V>  or  thirtMii^  nni*cDt  '^nkwHtd  V"i 


I  ments  in  this 

ur        iiolscience.  luavw  un  lUSIHUlbad 

no  e  earnest  solicitude  than  to  edn- 
c»K  •>  [iiipil  who  would  apply  hia  meHtad 
of  determining  tho  longitude,  and  to, 
at  that  time,  unprinted  lunar  laUes, 
of  which  Niebuhr  made  a  <^y- 

He  ]}robal>ly  saw  that  bund.  ta»- 
fhanical  nttactunent  to  old  ways  sad 
prejudiees  would  for  many  years'  retaid 
the  reception  of  liis  method,  but  thai, 
when  proved  by  praclical  epplicatiicm, 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  stifle  it 
Ma;  inli^resled  himself  in  the  outfit 
for  ji  buhr's  joum^,  so  entirely  as  if 
it  hiiu  been  his  own  peraonal  affair, 
he  divided  his  quaunmts  nilh  his 
1  ands.    The  atcursry  of  Ihi*  la- 

bt  uf  friendship  «i*s  jmivfd  liy  the 
ol         iKons  whifh  were  made  wiUi  it 


had 


:  time  Bopuintud  for  prq^aration 
L  prolonged   by  half  a 


r ^„         ^_-       year; 

not  till  the  MicbB«ln>a>  of 
1760  thatheUaGultMgcn.  A*  Onncn- 
li  en  he  was  most  Iiindly  mtrived  bar 
t.n.  lisler  von  Bmiirtorf,  and  gai" 
I      ;ui]fidence  to  a  crealer  degree  t 

liiB  other  members  of  the  wtpeditit    

who  t  en  idready  assembled  there  be-  J 
fore  im.  As  he  reveived  a  p^naioD 
fr'  itie  king  during  Hie  time  of  his 
ptEu  ation,  he  1liau|ht  liimself  l>ound 
to  ^ase  all  his  instruments  at  his 
owii  <  )9t.  He  esteemed  himwlf  r 
1      Pv  to  procure  ihem  in  this  iBtai 

ait.    to    wUoM  haowfedee    ' 

~>^>^i.    itally  c«me,  )>KMed  U])oin  I 

I  risalion  for  what  he  had  Ibus 

tipiiunJ.  and  commiilnl  the  Iravd: 

I  iu  him  M  n  proof  uf  respect  | 

id  intcgrjly. 
11.  .vas  ut  Unit  lime  aiipoinlMl  liei^  , 
tenant  of  cn^iieeiSi  k  cimumatanoe 
whiih  only  deselvCa  noLieii  tor  the  Mkc 
of  a  etter  which  ^aeea  lus  modesty 
and  J  .idgmenl  in  VH^  moot  aiuuUiu 
li^hl.  "He  was."  u»  he  wrol«  lo  i 
Iriend,  "  led  to  tliink  ut  a  title  [Sai  I 
self  by  Vou  Haven'a  appointment  to  ^ 

CfessorshipoftheiinivOTvityofCiqr 
:en.  A  similar  one  hud  been  or 
toliin),  hut  he  held  himself  unvi or 
of  it.  The  one  he  had  reeeivvd  1 
lo  him  more  suitable.  1 
I  <.  have  had  lliat  of  oaplaia  it^ 
I. —  a.k=U  tin 1.  Ur  a  y 
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gnceful  not  to  have  sufficiently  explored  which  he  published  hia  ^leculattoiu  oa 
Ihe  depths  of  mathematical  science."  these  subjects  passed  at  Gbttingen  for 
He  had  at  that  time  no  other  plan  than  odd — in  Sweden,  for  nther  bold  and 
thRt  of  liTme  in  his  native  country,  after  flippant ;  it  ia  matter  of  renet  that  we 
the  accompBahment  of  his  mission,  on  do  not  know  them.  He  willingly  quitted 
the  pension  *Hiieh  was  assigned  to  him.       his  country,  where,  after  his  return  flroiji 

As  more  than  half  a  century  has  the  university,  he  met  with  hostility  on 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  his  travelling    every  side. 

companions,  there  can  t>e  no  impro-        He  stood  in  need  'of  no  preparation  ; 

priety  in  recording  what  he  thought  and  the  proposal  for  the  journey  found  him 

related  of  them.  perfeiitlv  prepared,  and  that  to  a  de^rM 

Von  Haven'a  uselesniess  as  a  lin-  m  which  few  ever  t)ecome  so.    In  la- 

B;uist  has  already  been  nentioned.    He  borious  industry,  contempt  of  danrer^ 

Bad    moreover    chosen  a  career,    for  difficulties,  and  privations,  he  rcsemoled 

which,  on  all  accounts,  no  man  waa  Niebuhr.    Both  felt  themselves  caUad 

less  fitted.    His  sole  thought  waa  to  upon  to  observe  whatever  came  befbn 

return  home ;   his  favourite  topic  waa  them.     Forskaal's  learned  educatioi^ 

the  comfortable  life  ivhich  he  there  pro-  however,  gave  him  a  great  advantage, 

ttiistid  himself  :  no  ardour  for  discovery  He  acquired   languages    much    man 

or  for  observation  made  him  forget  the  rapidly  and  perfectly,  and  was  soon  able 

fatigues  and  privations  of  the  joumev,  to  read  Arabic  works  with  fluen^.  Hm 

and  no  one  had  so  many  wants,  and  felt  faults  were  disputation sness.c&pnce.anit 

somanyprivations,  as  he.  A  dainty  table  an  irascible  temper.  Mutual  respect  and 

and  ^uod  wine  were,  in  hit  estimation,  equal  leal  produced  a  stable  fiiendsh^ 

file  Kroatest  blessings  of  life;    and  in  between  Niebutir  and  him;  but  the  har- 

Araliia,  where  the  travellers  found  only  mony  between   them  was  not  without 

scanty  fare   and  bad  water  to  appease  sOTBeinterruptions.uDtilForskaalonontf 

their  hunger  and  thint,  his  discontent  occasion  discovered  that  his  compaoiont 

arose  to  a  despair  which  often  diverted,  patience  was  not  completely  inexhautt- 

but  sometimes  disgusted  his  companions,  able  and  impassive.    Forskaal's  papers; 

He  was  by  nature  indolent,  and  thoii^t  have  been  canfiilly  used  by  his  nienda 

himself    fuUy  excused    horn  working  and  what  they  contained  of  a  natrafiv* 

under  such  a  climate.    He  likewise  Ire-  kind,  or  illustrative  ofthe  manners  of  lh» 

quentty  shewed    himself  haughty  and  people.isinsertedinNiebuhr'Rworkswith' 

conceited  towards  Forskaal  and    Nie-  the  aut hen's  name.  Of  the  edition  of  hUl 

buhr;    he  behaved  as  if  he  thou^t  works  on  natural  histoi?  we  shall  shorW 

himwlf  the    highest  and  most  distm-  have  oeeanon  to  speak.    It  u  painfli] 

guished  of  the  party ;    and  waa  greatly  to  see  how  thqr  have  iKen  ns^ected. 

otfended  that  Niebuhr  had  the  care  of  Beside*    the  systematical  deacr^tions 

the  chwt.      After  his  death  nothing  of  of  new  plants  and  their  uses,  they  ^ 

the   slightest  utility   was   found   in  hi*  rkh  in  admirable  observations  on  vet!^ 

meagre  journal.  i  i'  ■  ■  :i   ■ 

Accorfing  to  Niebnhr's  Judgment  li^^'  ll..^.■,:■l..■  i  -  _■■■!  ■_,[■  ■  ■  .i--..p(i.' 
and  testimony,  Forskaal  waa  by  far 'the  uf  liir  cuuniiici  >ti^  iiHst:iiULl,  {maicu- 
most  instructed  of  theparty,  and  had  be  luriy  of  Egypt,  of  which  no  suuh  da- 
relumed,  would  haVfe-  attained  to  the  scription  previously  existed.  The  late 
highest  rank  among  tke  conteraporai;  Vahl  preserved  and  restored  ForskanTa 
men  of  science,  ij  his  manifold  ana  nciilected  herbarium,  so  far  as  it  waa 
profound  acquiraments.  He  had  origi-  stiU  possible,)  and  laboured  to  do  jua- 
nally  studied  theology ;  his  eager  and  li<«  .to  his  ntemoiy.  Linnsens  mani* 
free  spirit  had  kd  him  from  Sweden  to  Tested  an  odious  spirit  of  hostility  to  hi> 
Germany;  for  a  long  time  he  had  da»  old  pupil.  Forskaal  had  told  Niebuhr 
voted  himself  to  speculative  metapl^*  that  lie  wished  one  of  the  species  of 
sics  with  ereat  ardour;  he  likewise  plants  he  discovered  (the  one  called 
pursued  the  study  of  eastern  Ian-  Mimosella,  |tn^  his  Flora)  to  be  named 
guages,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much  after  himself.  Niebuhr  transmitted 
of  physics  and  ehemistiy,  as  well  aa  this  wish  of  a  man  who  had  deserved 
of  everj-  l>ranch  of  natural  sdence,  aa  immortality  hy  his  labours,  to  l.innffius; 
was  then  known.  The  metaphysics  of  but  msteaitot  paj-ingany  attention  toil, 
a  mind  of  this  stamp  must  have  been  he  gave  Forskaal'B  name  to  another 
very  diSennt  from  thescholastiepedan.  species,  also  discovered  b;  him.  but 
try  of  the  lime :  the  academical  woriu  B  wliich    tonvejed.    by    its   appellation. 
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Ihe  most  obvious  and  malicious  allusion  useful  member  of  their  company.    He 

to  llie  departed.    Niehuhr  could  never  thus  obtained  from  them  that  respect 

forgive  this  spiteful  trick.   Forskaal  had  and  rei^ard  which  •  practical   men   are 

also  called  one  species  of  plants  after  always  ready  to  bestow  on  those  whom 

him.  in  remembrance,  perhaps,  of  the  they  find  to  be  superior  to  themsel?es 

cordiality  with  which  Niebuhr  had  as-  on  any  particular  subject  connected  with 

sisted  in  all  his  excursions  and  collections,  their   own  business,   and  whom  thef 

This,  however,  as  he  was  no  botanist,  see  wUhng  to  acknowledge  their  supen- 

appeared  to  him  inappropriate,  and  the  ority  in  other  points,  and  able  to  ap- 

sole  alteration  he  permitted  himself  to  preciatc  their  merits  and  services*, 

make  in  Forskaal's  papers,  was  to  erase  Mayer,  in  the  instructions  he  gave 

every  trace  of  the  honour  intended  him.  Niebuhr,  had  constantly  kept  in  view 

Of  the  physician.  Dr.  Cramer,  nothing  that  his  pupil  ^ould  be  plaoal  in  situa- 

is  to  be  said,  except  that  the  choice  of  tions  in  which  it  would  be  absolutely 

him  was  most  unfortunate ;    that  he  necesssiry  for  him  to  be  able  to  rely 

was  incompetent,  even  in  a  professional  upon  himself,  and  where  he  oouU  not 

point  of  view,  but  still  more  so  for  all  hope  for  the  shghtest  assistance  or  sup- 

the  purposes  of  the  expedition.    It  is  to  port.     He   had  taught   him    entirdy 

be  lamented  that  Michaclis*s  wish  to  himself,  and  encoun^;edhim  with  the 

en&:age  Ilensler  the  father  for  the  situa-  assurance   that   an  active  and  dettn- 

tion  was  fruitless.    The  draughtsman,  sighted  man  is  generally  able  to  dis- 

Baucinfeind,  was  not  a  bad  artist,  but  cover  means  of  overcomiqg  the  obsta- 

an  unedueuted  and  extremely  narrow-  cles    which    may    oppose  hiou      His 

minded  man :  love  of  drinking  shortened  method    of  teaching,   whidl  was  en- 

his  life.  tire'y  practical,  was  chiefly  this.     He 

The  joui-ney  be^an  under  the  most  first  described  to  his  pupil  the  object 

imfavourable  auspices.    The  party  went  of  the  observation  and  the  method  of 

on  board  the  Greenland  ship  of  war  using  the  instruments :  he   then   kft 

whica  was  bound   to  the  Mediterra-  him  without  any  assistanee.  to  txy  how 

nean  to  proteet  vessels  sailing  under  far  he  could  proceed  in  has  obsenrsr* 

Danish  colours  from  English  search,  tion  and  calculation,  wid  desired  lum 

The  Greenland  left  the  Sound  on  the  to  tell  him  when  he  came  to  any  insor- 

7th  January,  1761.    Tliree  times  she  mountable  difficulty.    He  was  obligel 

was  driven  back  to  the  Elsincur  roads ;  to  describe  exactly  how  far  he  had  gone 

nor  was  it  till  the  loth  of  March,  the  on  well,  and  where  his  progress  had 

fourth  time  of  her  sailing,  that  she  been  stopped ;  and;  then  Mayer  helped 

could  continue  her  course  to  the  Medi-  him  out.    He  had  been  aUe  to  emxise 

terranean.  h^imself  but  little  in  Gottingcn  in  eaicu- 

Niebuhr  recollected  this  voyage  with  lating  lunar  distances,  and  WM  >n  great 

pleasure.    The  noble  and  beautiful  in-  anxiety  about  bis  iiiture  snooess  m  thai 

terior  of  a  ship  of  war,  with  all  its  point    The  result  of  his  observations 

appointments    and     regulations,     the  during  this  voyage  gave  him  greater 

simple  and  energetic  manliness  of  the  confidence,  and  ouffht  to  have  eonvinoed 

sailors,  from  the   commander  to   the  him  that    he  had  gooe   through   his 

lowest  man  on  board,  a  class  of  men  apprenticeship,  but  tnbliii  modesty  and 

whose  distinguishing  virtues  were  very  humility  forbade.                                      , 

much  allied  to  his  own,  interested  and  A  stay  of  some  weeks  at  Manalles» 

delighted  him    in  the  highest  degree,  and  of  a  shorter  time  at  Malta,  proeued 

Nor  did  he  find  the  wa}^  of  Ufe  mono- '  a  very  agreeable  recreation  to  tnepartf, 

tonous  or  dull.    Navigation  was,  at  that  The    scientific  enterprise  was  known 

time,  veiy  imperfectly  understood  :  its  throughout  Europe,  and  we  diouU  find 

operations  were  conducted  in  a  manner  it  difficult,  now,  to  picture  to  oureelve* 

rather  mechanical  than  scientific.    The  the  universal  interest m  its  saossvwlndl 

ofPicers  of  a  ship  going  on  such  a  service  ensured  to  the  travellen  the  most  eoE^al 

were,  however,  doubtless,  men  distin-  reception  and  the  most  respeetftdatten* 

j;uished  in  their  profession.     Niebuhr  tions.    It  was  an  enttfprise 


endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquamted  with  the  spirit  of  the  tUMS.  and 

with  the  construction  of  the  ship;  and ^ 

lie  exercised  liimself  daily  in  nautical  and  i-^i  ^' "  '  r^^riiaMa  fact  Oij^.iU*  mmmjmt, 

•      1      1  A-  .  ■   .       **"^  x<ol,  oar  ffreat  MtniMNMr  UauHVBB  v^ ^Sb  at 

astronomical  observations  which  pro-  Ma,udra|iiged«ln>iMtxmMlvi£^ 


cured  him  the  satisfaction  of  heinir  re-     (^^^^p  >»  ^i^icb  he  sailed  ia  th«  kaw 
gardcd  by  the  officers  as  an  active  and    liZ^.H^'iy^lSii^liT^  *'  ~ 
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■olituy  or  ttnnge.  TheKing  of  SBril><  tinople,  ne  give  in  his  own  words  h'm. 
nia  had  sent  the  imrortunfite  Donati  to  account  of  the  first  oriental  people  with 
the  East :  Asia  was  btcome  an  otiject  of  whom  he  was  thrown  into  close  con- 
interest  to  Europenns  tl'om  (he  war  tact:— 

which  the  two   great  liiarilime  powers  "  The  captain,"  says  he,  "  his  clerk 

were  then  wa^g  in  India ;  England  and  his  steersmanl  spoke  prelty  Kood 

began  to  send  oul  ships  to  circumnavi-  Italian.    The  clerk  had  been  not  only  in 

gate  the  globe.    It  was  just  that  period  Venice  and  other  Italian  ports,  but  had 

of  general  satisfaction  and  delight  in  travelled  as  far  as  Vienna.    TheCstho- 

science  and  literature,  in  which  mankind  tics  had  told  himjtist  as  great  calum- 

believed  thev  had  found  the  road  that  nies   of  the   other   sects   of  Christians 

must  inevitably  lead  to  po^ection :  nuin  as  the  Sunnites  relate  of  all  Moham- 

of  letters  enjoyed  great  consideration ;  niedaiw  but  themselves.     I  once  asked 

and  everybody  was    ashamed    not  to  him,  whether   any    heathens  were  to 

regard  the  intmsts  of  science  and  of  its  be  found  in  the  Sultan's  dominions? 

foiloneni  as  the  most  important  inter-  In  the  course  of  his  reply,  he  si^, 

ests  of  Ihe  human  race.  *  There   are   many   in    Germany    and 

In  both  pli'.ces,  they  experienced  the  Italy ;  they  are  called  Lutherans,  and 

courtesy  and  charm  of  French  Inception;  know  nothing  of  God  or  the  prophets.* 

for,  even  in  Malta,  although  the  ruling  In  religious  disputation,  he  shewed  him- 

body  were  of  all  nations,  the  prevalent  selfa  true  Mohammedan.    One  of  our 

manners  were  French.  company  endeavoured  to  convince  him 

The  attentions  paid  in  that  island  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 

were  more  particularly  directed  towards  The  clerk  immediately  rose  and  said, 

Niebuhr;   and  in  the  false  hope  that  his  '   that   people   who   believed   in   othier 

religious  scruples  might  be  got  over,  if,  gods  beside  the  One  true  God,  were 

at  Ihe  conclusion  of  his  undertaking,  oxen  and  asses,'   and  left  the  room, 

he  would  become  one  of  their  body,  The  good  man  thus  gave  u«  a  hint,  that 

the  knights  of  the  oider  offered  him  we  should  do  well  to  leave  every  body 

all  the  honours,  distinctions,  and  advan-  undisturbed  in  the  belief  that  his  own 

tages  which  they  could  confer  upon  him,  religion  is  the  best,  so  long  as  he  enter- 

wilhout    an    tpen    violation    of  theur  tains  no  doubts  about  it  himself.     I 

statutes.  did  not  hold  it  to  be  any  part  of  mv  vOt- 

From  Malta  the  expedition  proceeded  cation  to  make  proselytes.  But  wnen  I 
to  Ihe  Dardanelles,  still  on  board  the  afterwards  inquired  of  enlightened  Mo- 
Greenland,  which  had  taken  its  convoy  hammedans,  concerning  the  principles 
to  Smyrna.  Inthe  Arctupelago,Niebulir  of  their  faith,  I  look  the  opportunity  of 
was  attacked  with  dysenteiy,  and  was  1 --  .■:■■..'■..■■- 
near  dying.  He  recovered  his  health  I.lh  ■_;;.■  n.'  ii;i;-,'ii.  1;,..  u  :  m.i  ■.; 
at  Conslantinople.  but  so  slowly,  that  at  I  lv.h:Iu.1>  au>ii.iucU  li-m  ..^:v.ru.h!<  il„.t 
the  expiration  of  two  months  after  the  it  was  M/frllian  ilie  Jutlrines  set  foilh 
beginnrnj;  of  his  illness  he  had  scarcely  in  Ihe  Koran,  none  of  them  were  in  the 
made  sufficient  progress  to  go  on  board  least  offended  or  displeased.'' 
*  Dulcignote  vessel  bound  for  Alexan-  In  Egypt  Ihe  party-  remained  a  whole 
flria,  without  manifest  danger.  Here,  year,  from  the  end  of  Septedber  1761, 
for  Ihe  first  time,  the  travellers  felt  that  till  the  beginning  of  October  1 7(13,  dur- 
they  were  really  in  Ihe  East.  Theplague  iiig  which  time  Niebuhr  visited  .Mount 
trokc  out  among  the  crowded  Asiatic  Sinai,  in  company  with  Forskaal  and 
passengers:  they,  however,  wereeicmpt  Von  Haven.  Tlie  party  did  not  gi> 
trom  i!.  farther   inland   than   Kahira.      Diinuv 

As  we  cannot  follow  him  through  his  their  staj;  in  Egypt, NiebuhrdBteiTnineS 
minute  and  accurate  descriptions  ot  the  .  tlie  loiu;ilude  of  AlcKandria,    Kahira, 

places  tlirough  which  he    passed,  we  Uaschid,  and  Damietia,  b^  means  of 

must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  ei-  numerous  lunar  observations,  with  an 

tracts  from           i.     -            :           ■'  accuracy  whichlheaatronomers  of  Buo- 

Ihrow  light  uf    ..,,-.     .1.1.  ,  j  ,  i..    .1   -v-  naparle's  ex]>e(Ulion,  to  their  greafsur- 

Ihat  clear  an  I  il.-ini-,.-»>u,iii.>  jiii.l;jniciil.  prise.  foCnid  fully  equal  to  that  of  their 

and  that  freedom  liuui  pi.judice,  wliich  own.    They,  and  Ihe  French  army,  not 

»o  admirably  liii^J  him  for  a  traveller  only  found  his  chart  of  the  two  branches 

among  peopk  \i.hijii^  opinions  and  man'  of  the  Nile  equally  correct,  but  even  hi* 

ne«  are  so  tntiivly  mUike  our  own.  ground-plan  of  Kahira,  taken  under  tha 

Passing  over  hisdesciiptionofCoaslan-  most  diiGcult   circumstances,    in    the 


Uk  ground.     I 


10  un  ov'NiKBitnr 

midst  of  an  mKuiated  «aS  fcnatieal  j»-  njr  t     sc 

pulaoe.  015  \       i  _._  ^ , 

"  In  the  yatt  IBOI,"  Hjrs  Ka  ^ua~  le«rr      >y  <  „  _    \aj  csrefo!  of 

trioiisbiagTapher,''IludthiiplanbefiM«  fbe    [ohrunmedans  andtheir  suspidon^ 

>  Frendi  officer  who  hid  risen  fretn  the  1  faking  my  oinen-ations,    trhic^ 

ranks  during  the  nmdi  rendnSon, — a  Ws>  the  more  necessary  so  lon^  n  t  ^ 

man  nbo  covdd  hanllv  write  utd  wis  «*■  unable  to  converge  i^th  them.  .  .^1 

wholly  unaeenstomed  to  make  me  of  *  At  nn  astronomical    obsn-iatioa   JB 

ground-^MU,  wifli  a  view  to  gun  wme  I      :  luthem  point  of  (he  Delia,  a  pcf^ 
information   concetfuw  Bm  mtrendi-'         t  was    present,  and  heliaved   very 

mentt  thrown  np  by  the  A«nch  nxmf  iw"    eoucly.    As  I  wished  lo  show  hiia 
round  the   cHt,    and  the    biatoiy  of  Ihing  he  had  never  seen  before,  I 

the  great  rebellion  m  Ktdiira.   H  *■■  '     -  ^  the  telescope  of  the  quadrant 
some  miniitet  bdbre  he  coaU  trudate  lite  to  his  village,  on  nliich  lie  wia 


the  knowledge  be  had  gained  from  per>  •ni     ndy    terriSed  at    seeing  aU  the 

sonal  obtemlkm  into  tne  ^mlxiliq  tan-  .... 

guafte  ofdrawins;  tat  aa  soon  ai  he 

c&ught  the  idea,  he  found  liif  way,  atep  xie  mpUed,  that  the  goveRiment  was 


sonalobiemlionintotfie  ^mlxiliq  tan-  s  upcide  down.      He  asked   my 

-*  J : 1 — 1  ._ u.  ^^  what  could  be  Ihecauie  of  this. 

J  that  the  government  was 

-  -r. -        „  inely  (Uasatisfied  with  (he  inhabi- 

My  father,  also,  meaam«d  the  hcteht  of  of  that  villa^,  and  had  sent  me  lo 

the  pyramids,  and  cofned  many  niero-  ma  vovi  it  entirely.    The  poor  pea- 
gl}7ihicinicriptiotis  onobdisks  and  sar-  .  was  greatly  afflicted,  ■o':!  en1r?at«d 

eophagi."  io  wait  long  enongh  for  him  to  take 

At  the  time  Niebuhr  visited  Egypt,  it\te,  his  children  and  hii  enw,  ,to 
very  little  information,  worthy  of  credit,  pkce  of  safeh-.  My  servant  as- 
concerning  that  remarkable  counti7,  u  him  he  hal  two  hours  good- 
existed  Later  travellers  have  addol  nei  imediatelj-ran  home,  and  as  soon  Mf'  ■ 
much  to  what  he  obtuned ;  butwhen  we  tiie ;  m  had  passed  the  meridian,  I  tod 
consider  under  what  rarctimstance*  of  mr<  ladrant  on  board  again.  We 
difficulty,  and  with  howlittleprotectioo,  i  >vonder  that  Molismmedans 
he  added  such  vast  storesto  the  stock  of  ■  ;ious  at  the  a^t  ofthese  ot»  .^^ 
knowledge,  we  shall  acknowledge  tiiat  tw  since  Europeans  enough  mi(^ 
none  have  siupassed,  or  perhapa  equal-  ■«  dcen  found  but  a  short  time  befort 
led  him  in  industry,  courage  and  devo-  dy  to  believe  eveiy  thinr  enehut 
tion  to  his  object.  Of  the  ot>slaele«  he  .  which  thej-  did  not  nnderrtjnid.*' 
had  to  .encounter,  some  idea  may  be  su^ests  the  expediency  of  die 
formed  from  thefbllowing  extracts.  nuud  the  obelisk  at  Heltopoli*,  wi 

Al  Alexandria,  he  says,  "  As  I  eonld  howe  rer.hehadnot  the  meant  to  at  Icl.. 

overlook  a  great  part  of  the  old  ciW  *  The   common  En' ptians,~  sayt  Im^ 

walls,  from  the  eminence    on    whien  "  are  very  unwilling Innt  the  European 
Fompey's  pillar  stands,  I  took  some  aid  dig  in  the  piaen  whrre  antiiju 

angles  of  it  hrom  thence,  and  hoped  that  e  found,  from  the  idra  thai  wp  a 

I  might  be  able  to  take  othen  from  -»xug  for  treasure,     Perhant,  hot 

■omeoth^spot    One  of  the  TuiWsh  ever.lhey  would  notfOritml  it,  irihe  tn 
merchants,  who  stood  opposite  to  me,  m  of  such    restarehe*  were    e 

and  remarked  that  I  had  pointed  the  d  to  the  gorentor  of  the  di^lHi 

telescope     attached    to    my  quadrant  .  he  work  done  i>y  his  Ut>onra 

against  the  city,  was  very  curious  to  iuo  iwaaants  of  Malai*  obsirvod  i 
look  through  Qie  ^Mt,  'aiti  not  a  little  larrowly  while  I  was  meaxurid 

uneasy  when  be  saw  a  tower  upside  i     o.ight  of  (he  obelisk.    Tliey  place 
down.    This  gave  occasion  to  a  mmonr  elves  at  some  dislanw,  in  cota6^ 

that  1  was  come  to  Alexandria  to  turn  <  ;  of   their  bejt«-f  that  I  ahoidf ' 

the  whole  ci^  topsy  turvy.    This  report  Ijuvn  up  these  huge  stunn  into 

reached  the    governor's    house.     My  air  by  some  secret  art.  nnd  take 

janitaary  refused    to    accompany  me  the  t  ensure*  concealed    under  1 

when  f  took  my  instrument,  and  u  I  This  .hev  were  firmly  r«M}ved  not  1 

thought  a  European  could  not  venture  allow.    Thfv.  hnwpwir    did  not  rrti 
to  appear  in  a  Tcukish  ci^  without  a         ur      u  rhtn  t^wM 

.janissary.  1  gave  up  aS  idea  of  taking 
any  more  geometrical    measurements 

hire.    Once  afterwards,  when  an  Arab        ^..w_..„_. 

ofKasuhidsaw  a  ship  npside  down  in  under  -j  f  Knhira  1 


i£?; 
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taken,  to  which  his  son  alludes  in  the  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Es^jrp- 

passacoe  jast  (juoted —  tian  Caliphs  and  Sultans,  and  I  cbiud 

••  With  a  view,"  says  he,  "  of  giving  not  help  wondering  that  the  Turkish 
an  accurate  description  of  the  size  and  governors  do  not  inhabit  it.  I  asked 
situation  of  this  city,  I  have  given  apian  the  overseer  of  the  weavers,  who  not 
of  Kahira  and  the  adjacent  i  towns  only  conducted  me  about  the  building; 
Bulak,  Masr  el  Atik,  and  Djize.  This  but  took  me  to  his  house  and  enter- 
was  really  so  tiroublesome,  and,  from  the  tained  me  with  coffee,  after  what  Jo- 
noted  insolence  of  the  Kahirians  to  all  seph  this  palace  and  a  fountain  in  the 
people  of  different  religions,  so  danger-  city  were  named  ?  He  was  of  opinion 
ous  a  task,  that  no  European  hadhittierto  that  the  palace  was  not  more  than  600 
been  found  to  undertake  it,  or  wilTpi^  years  old,  and  was  built  Inr  Salaheddhi, 
bablv  speedily  undertake  it  again.  I  whose^riginal  name  was  Jusof/* 
4id,  however,  venture  to  measure  all  the  Niebuli?*s  account  of  one  of  the  most 
streets,  ail  at  least  which  were  thorough-  interestiuj^  phenomena  in  the  world,  tl^ 
fares,  by  paces,  and  to  determine  their  overflow  of  the  Nile,  is  so  curious,  that 
bearings  oy  a  little  compass.  There  we  may  be  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
are  many  parts,  consisting  entirely  of  course  of  our  narrative  a  little  longer,  to 
little  streets,  which  have  no  egress  and  insert  it. 

•can  be  entered  only  from  the  main  street  '*  When  the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  all 

into  which  they  all  run.    These  are  in-  the  small  canals  which  are  led  off  from 

habited  bv  labouring  men  and  artisans,  the  main  stream  to  water  the  adjacent 

who,  in  the  Eastern  cities, .  do  not  work  fields,  are  stopped  up  and  cleaned,  and 

in  their  houses,  but  in  httle  stalls  or  remain  in  that  state  until  the   water 

sheds  in  the  Suk  or  market  place.    As  reaches  a  certain  height.     This  height 

you  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  seeking  is  ascertained  by  a  Nilometer,  on  the 

any  man  in  his  dwelling-house,  and  as  island  Rodda.     For  this    purpose,   a 

it  is  not  the  custom  in  the  East  to  pay  Sheikh  is  stationed  there,  who,  as  .soon 

your  respects  to  his  wife  or  daughters,  as  he  perceives  that  the  water  has  risen 

the  people  immediately  conclude,  if  they  at  all,  gives  information  of  it.    A  num«- 

see  a  stranger  in  any  of  these  streets,  ber  of  poor  people,  who  are  already 

that  he  has  lost  his  way,  and  the  first  in  waiting  at  Afasr  d  Attk,  or  Fostat, 

man  who  meets  him,  tells  him  that  the  immediately  hasten    to    Kahira,    and 

street  has  no  outlet  at  that  end,  and  that  each  spreads  the  welcome  intelligeace 

he  must  turn  back.     It  is,  therefore,  through  the  streets  of  his  own  quarter* 

almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  ob-  FVom  this  time,  these  people  come  dailf 

tain  any  knowledge  of  these  quarters  of  at  a  certain  hour  to  Fostat,  and  the. 

the  town."  Sheikh  calls  out    to  them  from  the^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  islands,  how  many  inches  the  Nile  has 

in  this  city,  b  the  palace  of  Joseph,  risen.                                                      ( 

^  Here,"  says  he,  '*  is  manufactured  the  "  This  is  daOy  made  public,  until  the. 

magnificent  cloth  which  is  yearly  sent  Nile  has  reached  the  height  at  which  it 

as  an  offering  to  Mecca  by  the  Sul-  is  appointed  that  the  canal  which  runs 

tan.    The  buiiding  still  retains   traces  through  Kahira  shoukl  be  ^oened,  at 

of  its  former  splendour.    In  the  room  which  time  the  tribute  to  tft  Sultan 

in  which  the  weavers    sit,   the  walls  must  be  paid,  and  all  anxiety  about  a 

are  covered  with  trees,   houses,   &c,  scarcity  is  at  an  end.    The  informatios» 

in  the  most  beautiful  mosaic  of  mo-  however,  thus  proclaimed,  is  very  little 

ther-of-'pearl,    small    stones    of  every  to  be  trusted.    The  Sheikh  goes  alone 

variety,  and  coloured  glass.    On  the  to  the  Nilometer,  and  alwajrs,  at  first; 

walls  of  another  room  in  which  the  ^clares  the  height  less  than  it  really  is ; 

cloth  is  embroider^,  are  some  inscrip-  so  that  if,  at  a  later  period,  tha  water 

tions  in  very  good  preservatiqp.    In  a  should  increase  but  little  for  some  days* 

third  the  ceiling    is    very   beautifully  he  may  then  be  able  to  declare  the  nae 

painted.    Above,  on  the  side  of  the  Kara  greater  than  it  is,  in  order  not  to  ^nn 

Meidan,  where  this  great  building  is  the  inhabitants  with  the  fear  tha^tbe 

supported  by  a  very  high  wall,  springin^^  Nile  should  not  reach  the  desired  height 

from  a  steep  rock,  is  a  point  oommamf  About  the  time  when  it  was  hoped  the 

ing  a  ma^ficent  view  of  the  town,  ttie  canal  through  Kahira  would  be  opened, 

surrounding  country,  and  the  pyranuds.  I  soQietimes  went  myself  towards  the 

Some  of  the  names  of  former  regents  of  mouth  of  the   canal,  to   obsenre   the 

Egypt  are  engraved  here.    It  i^pears  height  of  the  water  against  a  highwall^ 
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and  I  discovered  that  the  rise  which  iru  reekon  timB  wwnwiiiig  to  tt«  BffiA 

pioclaimed  in  the  inty  wu  three  timM  ctlendar.thewoBMaiwaiiotaBMMid 

M  great  as  I  had  lonnd  it  to  be.    In  on  whkh  mght  tft^  Am-  Mb  '-Wtar 

the  year  when  I  vu  in  Enpt,  it  mi  flcperimentiafaia  iimi  liijai  ■— > 

first  proclaimed  that  the  Nile  htd  be-  nud«,  butinteni|a*  UabammaBtaa^ 

f^tnlo  rise  on  the  snh  of  June,  and,  on  pid  the  whola  Ibiag  tmmm»igmbmm 

tlieStliorAii^tut,  that  it  had  reached  fbr     ewooML" 

the  height  of  miteen  Drl  or  ella.    Here-  .1       arroaiant  intolerwice  oflheMo- 

upon,  the  dam  of  the  canal  of  Kahira  bi       ledan^wliiuh  keeps  pace  wilh  their 

was  cut  through  with  the  ciutomaiy  u  ince  and  Buperslilioo,  he  describn 

ceremonies,  which  have  often  been  de-  »       lows: — "The  Jews,   the   esslem 

scribed.    We  expected  the  water  in  the  Cl»    liiuis,  and  even  the  Eiiropenns,  are 

city,  but  in  vain;  for  the  caul  h»d  been  aHi      d  to  rite  inly  on  asses  in  the  ciiT 

■0  imporfectly  cleaned  that  year,  that  it  of  Aidiiro,  and  from  these  they  mu^ 

was  not  till  the  lOth  that  we  saw  a  little  tl     t  whenever  Ihey  meet  a  Bey.  or 

water,  whereas  we  ought  to  have  been  »,■  .   her  MohamniaJan  of  impoHuice. 

able  to  navigate  the  canal  the  first  day.  T     ic  gentlemen  never  ajjpesr  in  the 

Tiiisevtrsonlinary  event  caoied  a  great  b    <  exoept  on  horseback.    One  of 

agitation  among  the  people..  It  waa  uaai  nsnlent  servants  goes  beforv.  nith 

openly  said,  that  the  peraon  who  had  ftt      li  slick,  and  calls  out  to  even- Jen 

undertaken  to  clean  the  canal  would  or  l    ristian  he  meeti  liding  on  nn  ass, 

lose  his  head.    He,  bowerer,  paid  ft  (ni      s  he  dismountsirfhis  own  record.) 

large  sum  to  the  government,  and  waa  '  I     nount  I'    If  the  oommend  is  not 

compelled  to  make  a  new  dam  at  hii  ily  obeyed,  the  ter«ant  often  lets 

own  expense,  which  was  thrown  across  uuu    eel  the  etlbcta  of  his  reluctance. 

Hk  canal  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  will    at  WHitin^  to  remind  him  a  second 

opened,  without  uiy  ceremonj,  on  the  lo  pay  the  required  homage  to  his 

12th.  r. 

"  Gabriel  Ztonita,  in  his  appendix  lo  the  ^i  few  years  a[^  a  Fivnch  merehanC 

descriptionofAfricabylheSnerifEdrlai,  yna    rippled  for  hie,  on  one  of  llie»e 

nienlii)iis,KSverf  exIraordinRry.thatthe  oeeaiiions.    Our  physician  was  insiiliul 

ligyptians  Imve  certain  tests,  by  which  se  lie  did  not  dismount  quickly 

they  can  ascertain  befotehand  how  high  h-    TIub  renders  it  imposntile  for 

the  Nile  will  rise,  and  whether  they  may  ,       jiuropean  to  ride  out  her*  without 

cupect  a  plentiful  or  a  scarce  seuon.  b,     nnlio  knows  all  thow  persons  nhe 

This,  indeed,  tbey  think  so  easy  a  mat-  da-.,  the  right  to  force  p«ople  of  a  diT- 

Icr,  tliat  almost  every  Egyptian  woman,  religion  lo  dismount.    1  n-Jc  at 

whether  Christian   or   Mohammedan,  um  with  a  Janizary  before.  kikI  a  aer- 

imagines  herself  competent  to  it.    It  vant  behind,  me.     Both  were  MahRm* 

the  universal  opinion  m  Eeypl,  H      1  ns,  and  remaioeJ  Mated.  whUe  I 

Nile  begins  to  rise  in  Habbesh,  ya  compelled  to  ali^.    This  auioycd 

mtnly  called  Abyssinia,)  on  the  ni^ut  ill  mure  thanihe  hambler«vvii^ce 

of  the  I7lh  of  June ;  or,  as  they  ex-  *  ms  obliged  lo  thow  lo  Ihe  grral  m*d. 

press  it.  that  the  drop  (Nokka)  which  and  I  alterwards  went  almwl  constnntlr 

causes  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  falls.    On  «n  foot.    Chiisiianv  and  Jews  an-  nl^e 

that  night,  therefore,  the  women  put  a  ftjib    den  to  ride  past  the  moi^qun,  nod 

certain  quantity  of  dough  on  the  roofi  maiij   other    piiblb  bui]ding)i.    Somr. 

of  their  houses,  and  if  this  has  not  in-  they  am  not  even  allowed  to  pass  on 

creased  in  weight  by  the  momina;,  lAt  foot  Yet  I  never  oouU  ascertain  whttlier 

drcp  has  not  fallen.    But,  if  the  dough  t        was  nny  positire  taw  nrahibiting 

is  heavier,  it  has  fallen,  and  they  then  1         rom  riding  on  borsetxLck in  Kabvn. 

proceed  to  cilculate  with  great  certain^  Imi   niJiiy  years  ago  there  w«*  a  noh 

how  many  feet  the  Nile  will  rise,  and  E:      j1i  consul  in  this  city,  who  dteimnt 

what  will  be  the  price  of  com  for  the  Ijk,  _  wealthyTurk,  and  coDslanlU  xi-^t 

year.    As  the  weather  is  very  regular  on  horseback.  His  fortune  ensble-l  tiim 

and  uniform  m  Egypt,  it  is  possible  that  to-     talltbeTurks  of  dislinctioi^  and 

there  is  a  heavier  dew  at  this  season  of  to  ■     erlain  lliwn  in  return.    As  Iw  rode 

the  year;  and  ss  the  women  never  put  tl<                                       "llrilmted  alto» 

out  their  dough  except  just  on  the  night  ,        ,                           popuUr.    The 

above-mentioned,  they  ore  alwajis  cod-  «»     ■>  i,,                         Mback  ciolv  on 

firmed  in  their  faith  in  the  certainty  of  the                                   ^<au(feFnw  of 

their  test.    As  some  of  the  Kahinaiu  the  j          l                   K^**?  tidily 
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■nd^  ^lendidlj  drest  in  the  European  it  than  they  actually  do.    Mostofitgoet 

fashion.    1  do  not  wonder  ttmt  they  are  to    L^hom  and    Marseilles.     In  the 

compelled  to  hear  to  many  insulting  ex-  montlia  of  April,  May,  and  June,  come 

preiiions  from  the  people  on  these  oc-  many  caravans  from  Africa,  with  three 

casions,   for    our    short    and    straight  different  sorts  of  gum,  wilh  elephants' 

clothing  is^in  the  eyes  of  all  eastern  leclh,  tamarinds,  slaves,  parrots,  ostrich 

people,  highljr  indecorons  for  a  man  of  feathers,  and  gold  dust.    They  exchange 

ftny  respectability,  and  gold  and  silver  tliese  for  Imcn,  glass  beads,  coral,  am- 

are  never  seen  on  th«r  garments.    But  ber,  Siibres,  and  all  sorts  of  clothes, 

ftUothertimestheCoiuuTt  near  the  long  which  the  Kahirians  maJie  according  to 

Turkish  dress,  and  are  obliged  to  do  like  the  taste  of  Itie  Africans." 
the  eastern  Christians  and  Jews,  to  dis-        The  following  is  his  description  of  lh» 

mount  at  the  appointed  places,  or  when  outfit  of  himself  and  his  companions 

^ey  meet  any  distinguished  Turks."  for  theif  expedition  to  Mount  Sinai. 

Niebuhr'aaccountsof  the  agriculture^        "  We  had  made  careful  provision  for 

the  products,  the  implements  and  ma-  everything  whiirh  we  tbougnt  necessary 

chinery,  the  trade  and  manufactures,  the  for  the  journey  before  ua ;  we  had  abim- 

dress,  manners,  and  amusements  of  the  dance    of  eatables,  a  tent,  and  beda. 

Egyptians,  are  full  of  interesting,  clear.  Most  of  the  utensils  carried  on  exaedi- 

and  accurate  detail,  and  are.  above  all,  lionsinthesecountricshavealreadyheen 

marked  l)y  that  perfect  fairness  and  described  and  drawn  by  other  Iravellers; 

anxiety  in  no  degree  to  exceed  or  warp  and,  indeed,  somatof  them  are  so  con- 

the  truth,  which  waa,  perhep«,  his  most  venient,  that  they  might  be  inlroduc»l 

striking  characteristic.    We  have  apace  into  European  armies  with  great  advan. 

only  for  a  tevi  sentences  relating  to  the  tag&    Our  little  kitchen  apparatus  nu 

trade  in  gum  arable : —  of  copper,  well  tinned  inside  and  o^ 

"  Among  the  products  with  wtuch  the  Our  butter  we  carried  in  a  sort  of  pi£ 
Europeans  are  conversant,  is  the  so  cher  made  of  thick  leather,  .^atde-clotha 
called  cum  nrabic,  which  the  Arabs  we  did  not  wanL  A  large  round  piece 
yearly  bring  lo  Kahira,  in  the  month  of  of  leather  was  our  table.  This  had  iron 
October.  Tl:ey  come  in  two  or  three  rings  attached  to  its  edge,  through  whdch 
small  cnravans,  and  the  quantity  is  from  a  cord  was  passed :  alter  dinner  it  wu 
six  to  seven  hundred  quintals.  The  drawn  up,  slung  over  a  camel,  and  thus 
trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Moham-  serred  the  double  office  of  a  table  and  a 
medan  merchaiUs.  The  Arabs  never  bag.  Our  cotfeecups  (saucers  we  had 
bring  their  wares  into  the  cily,  but  re-  none)  were  carried  in  a  wooden  box  co- 
main  about  a  mile  firom  Kahira,  and  the  vered  wilh  leather,  and  wax  candles  in 
merchants  raual  consent  to  go  to  them,  a  similar  box,  inclosed  in  a  leathern  bag. 
Ttiey  do  not  sell  their  gum  by  weight,  nor  In  the  lid  of  Uu's  box  was  a  lube,  whiut 
dotliey  show  any  samples,  but  keep  it  in  was  our  candlestick.  Salt,  pniper,  and 
untanned  and  closely  sewed  skins.  Thcy  .  spice  we  also  kept  in  a  little  wooden 
very  rarely  svifTer  a  buyer  to  cut  open  box,  with  several  lids  screwed  one  over 
these  skins  before  the  bargain  is  quite  another.  Instead  of  glaasea,  we  had 
completed,  and  if  any  otijection  is  alter-  little  copper  sups,  bMutifully  tinned 
wards  made  to  the  quality  of  their  gum,  within  and  without.  Our  lanterns  were 
they  never  take  it  back.  Some  of  these  of  linen,  and  could  be  folded  together  • 
Arabs  mix  little  pebbles,  sand,  and  tnts  like  the  little  paper  lanterns  which  efail- 
cf  wood,  wilh  their  gum.  It  might  hap-  dren  make  in  Europe,  onl^  that  cur's 
pen  that  they  might  afterwards  \x  caugtit  had  covers  and  bottoms  of  iron.  Each 
m  the  city,  and  probably  for  this  reason:  of  us  was  furnished  wilh  a  water  pitclw 
theygive  no  credit,  but  exchange  their  of  thick  leather,  out  of  which  we  drank: 

Sim  for  clothing,  arms,  or  wnatever  and  as  we  sometimes  found  no  water  for 

ey  want,  and    luimi'iliiitdy  leliiiii  to  tuu  m   tli[i.v  i.l.ij..   "i-  firritii  a  good 

their  deserts,    J   know  not  wiielhw  the  many  goat  skins  lilied  wilh  it.     We  also 

Arabs  deserve  nidat  the  reproach  of  took  two  lai^  stone  water-jars  with  us, 

cheaters  or  of    mexperiencea    dealers,  that  we  might  be  able  to  carry  water 

They  love  freeil>i[ii  and  few  words.    If  ourselves  on  the  journey  from  Sue*  to 

ihey  undersilooc'  ilit  iiil  of  spreading  out  Djidda.    Our  wine  we  kept  in  large  glass 

their   commodi'.'~,   ami  calling    to   all  flasks,  each  holding  twenty  of  our  Ijot- 

passera  by  to   1 "  1:  at  tht^m,  those  at  ties.    Tliese  vesseb  appeared  to  us  Iha 

least  who  had  i-U-^m  and  good  gum  lo  beat  (or  the  purpose;  but  when  acamd 

aellwotild  (et  a  much  liigbcr  price  for  foils,  or  runs  Against  aoolher  with  his 
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loftd,  they  etsily  break,  and  therefore 
travellers  in  the  Eut  woald  do  better  t» 
put  their  wine  And  Imndy  in  goat  tkiiw. 
The  hiJes  which  are  nnd  to  contain 
water  have  the  hair  on  the  oulaide,  but 
those  for  wine  hav«  it  on  the  inrida,  and 
are  so  well  pitched,  that  the  liquor  k- 
quires  no  bad  toite.  And  if  Hnrapecm 
do  at  first  fed  loma  ^agoit  at  driiduiv 
what  hat  been  kept  ionittiTaMal*,  they 
are,  at  least,  freeafromthaisn'oftaniw 
their  wine,  w  wc  did.  Wood  or  coals 
travellers  •ddom  take  with  them.  At . 
the  places  when  the  caravans  haU,  ^tej 
generally  find  tha  dried  dui»  at  beastB, 
and  this  thej  use  w  firing  When  Ihef  OB 
procure  no  wood  or  sticks  in  the  neigb- 
bonrhood." 

In  October  the  paitjr  Mt  sidl  lorBtMs; 
on  Iward  a  IHiilnsn  *md:  Atf  landed 
at  Bjidda.  and  nnclMd^xifaeia,  the  flnl 
pmnt  of  their  pnptf  deiliaatioo— Qm 
country  of  YenMB— at  the  end  of  Iha  - 
year  1763.  On  this  jonriMT  Niebuhr 
made  astronooMal,  gcografMed.  and 
fEeodsetical  obatrvntions,  as  oftmaa  pos- 


ing the  canats.  Ootoft 
investieatuBi  grew  the  chart  of  the  Red 
Sea,  whieh,  with  rsfcwaoe  to  the  div 
cumstanees  under  wtneh  it  was  nade, 
and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  may  be 
rq;anled  as  a  masterly  woni.  , 

After  some  stay  m  this  agreeaUe 
town,  the  party,  especially  Forskaal  and 
Niebuhr,  travelled  throuj^  western  Ye- 
men, in  various  directions ,-  the  l^ner 
botanizing,  the  latter  ascerlaininff  the 
Keograpbical  utuation  of  places.-  lltey 


At  the  same  time  Niebnhrwaa  again* 
attacked  by  dyienleiy,  and  was  only 
saved  by  the  greatest  care  and  tenip»- 
ranee.  After  many  delays  and  difieul- 
ties,  and  before  he  was  perfectly  reoo> 
vered,  be  set  out,  undismayed  by  the 
danger  be  ran,  with  the  rest  of  the  party, 
for  Uie  cental,  Sana.  Tbt  clknate,  and 
mmierous  annoyances,  which  Forskaal 
had  partly  brongfat  upin  himself,  partly 
aggravated  thnniafa  tus  c^irioe,  broB^ 
on  a  bilious,  disorder,  <rf  which  he  £k1 
at  Jerim,  on  the  llth  of  Jnly,  1763. 

Niebuhr  was  the  mot«  dqn  eased  at 
his  lou  from  his  own  protracted  iHness. 
He  set  out,  with  the  twn  sqn>i^os»,  on 
the  road  to  Sana,  bntwiOioat  the  aligbt- 
esthcqie  ofretuxmng.  Bad  liaitnl  that  n» 


English  (Hcnds  at  Kfokha, 
Eurupi;.  This  was  a  source  r 
^Tcal^r  anxiety  to  him  than  his  life^tn 
which  he  never  held  vrith  any  v^r  ^mt 
engemess.  He  EeareiJ  the  enttra  frui- 
Iration  of  the  oliject,  rmd,  witti  food  rv*- 
son,  the  iojiistice' which  might  bo  doan 
to  his  and  Fonknal't  dsoharm  of  their 
duties.  Tlus  was  the  only  pomt  o*  time 
during  his  whole  expedition  at  whieh  hi* 
spirits  completely  sunk. 

At  length  he  found  liimselT  in  tlat 
slate  of  dull  resignation  into  whidi 
Europeans  in  the  torrid  zone  evnvnvlly 
siofc,  when  undpr  the  inflnaiee  of  firk- 
ness  and  depmsion-  He,  who.  Imth 
earlier  and  later  in  his  journey,  slnwk 
into  the  most  toiUoiDC  path  on  the 
slightest  rumour  of  on  inteription  or  a 
rum,  could  not  now  be  stimulnled  to 
(jnit  the  liigh  road  to  nmy  the  Ham- 
jarish  insoiylioni  at  jJoddafo; — an 
omission  which  any  one,  who  ims^oe* 
himself  in  his  place,  w^  easily  excuse 
him  for ;  but  for  winch  be  n«ed  Inttnly 
to  reproach  himself  after  ft  Upw  of 
fifty  years. 


From  the  si 


1  the 


r?ftaMn>'!^^ 


(lecliTiedibecordialaiuI  frtendly  invitaitoa 
they  rcL-eivedtopass  a  whole ynrio  Sana 
and  Uppw  Yemen ;  which  woidd  hav* 
bern  (I  mie  agreeable  to  the  original  plan. 
They  hastened,  on  the  contrasy.  to  (tadt 
the  coast  before  the  English  Ships  sidkd. 
Tlieir  haste  was  much  too  great,  for  tha 
hiid  to  wait  the  whole  month  of  AugnM. 
juid  more,  before  the  v«sael  in  nkh 
ihey  were  to  sail  wu  ready.  MoMa, 
situated  in  Ihe  arid  dci«rt  of  Tehsuna. 
is,  during  suiuiatr.  a  hrarit^residoncr, 
and  but  feiT  days  dapsed  befbre  the  9m*2 
living  travellers  and  their  servant  wM^I 
attacked  with  tha  fcvn-  of  (hi 
Bauemfeiiui  and  tba  tarrt 

^liebuhr  was  n 

stemiousness  v 

climate  as   Mile  ( 

peaus  as  to    natives."  Wliiie    ha  was 

labouring  under  ttia  itpmHHvf,  tbnph)^ 

sician  had  told  him  to  alwiuD   mtm 

meat,  and  to  eat  nothing  bnt  brand  and 

a  sort  of  rice  soup.    Thutngiaeaeaml 

lusillness.    Attheendofa 

the  phyaician  learnt,  wilh  ai 

tliBt  Niebuhr  waa  palientl* 

diet  by  meoira  of  which  Mi 

eouid  be  induced  to  piach—  Ibeir'lil 

evtn  when  lafaoiirv^  n"  '~   '       — 
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ivhich  conTejred  Niebuhr  irora  Mokha  in  Niebuhr's  chart  is  deficient,  by  rhe 

to    Bombay    belonged,    was    Francis  expedition  planned  by  Lord  Vakntin; 

Scott,  e.  younger  sun  of  the  Scotts  of  the  ^undwork  of  theie  now  perfect 

Harden,  a  jacobile  family  of  Koxburgh*  charts  is,  however,  his. 
&hire.    He  became  hia  intimate  &iend.        At  Uombny,    Niebuhr   learned  the 

"  Five   and   thirty  years    afterwards, "  English  languaffe.    He  also  endeavour- 

■ays  his  too,  "  when  T  studied  in  Edin^  ed  to  acquire  all  the  information  pos- 

burgh,  I  was  received,  in  all  respects,  as  sible  from  the  Parsees  atul  Hindoos, 

aneoftbefanulyialhebouseofthisvene-  visited  the  ezcavited  pagodas  of  £1«- 

rableman,  who  then  lived  at  his  ease  in  phanta,  and  made  drawings  of  the  sculp- 

the  Scottish  capital,  on  the  fortune  he  tures. 
bad  acquired  b^  honourable  industiy.  Lastly,  he  employed  hinudf  in  ar^ 

"  The  reception  he  met  with  from  the  ranging  bis  journal,  and  sent  a  copy  of 

English  was  extremely  cordial   Bombay  it  through  London  to  Demnark.    Ha 

was,  indeei^  in  R  very  ditferent  slate  from  also  maife  use  of  sn<q)portnnity  to  visit 

that  which  it  now  exhibits.    The  ^ver-  Surat 

«or,  instead  of  being  a  h^hly  cultivated        It  was  orisinally  settled  that  the  tr»- 

and  scientific  man,  like  many  of  those  Tellers  should  return  by  India;  when. 

who  have  since  filled  that  office,  was,  in  however,  the  indinationi  which  hadfinit 

.  eonfonnity  with  th£  old  system  of  the  prompted   Niebuhr  to  underlake  the 

Company,  a  factc^  who  had  risen  by  journey  had  retoBied  in  flill  force  with 

service;  the  council  were  men  of  low  therrtomof  beara,tlis  plan  dbpleaMd 

education  and  habits ;  the  officers,  for  him,  and  he  deterinined  tn  m^e  hi* 

the  most  part,  were  men  of  various  na-  way  back  nva^and.    To  ftchieve  thi^ 

tions,  who  had  entered  an  obscure  scr-  he  waa  obliged  to  relax  a  little  from  the 

vice  as  a  refuge  from  disagreeable  a^  intense  and  wearing  application  to  luB 

ventures,  or  from  indigence.     Yrt,  even  orii^nal  pursuit.       FVom   the  time   Ito 

in  this  infant  colony,  the  noble  English  quitted  Bombay,  where  he  learnt   the 

spirit  was  not  imperceptible ;  and,  be-  aealh  of  his  tiiend  Mayer,    (wilhont 

sides  Scott,  there  were  many  in  whom  whose  examination  and  sanction  he  did 

the  vi^wous,  sensible,  upright  national  not  dare  to  trust  himself,  a»  he  might 

character  had  wrought  out  for  itself  an  and  ought,)  he  gave  up  hu  observatiom 

education  which  cannot  be  given.  for  the  Toi^tude ;  to  which  he  was  fiir- 

"  In  E^ypt,  Niebuhr  had  tirsl  learned  ther  induced  by  the  death  of  his  8w^ 

to  delight  in  the  society  of  Enghshmen;  diah  scrTant,  whom   he  had  taught  to 

and  there  was  laid  the  foundation  for  assist  him  in  the  mechaucal  part  of  tta* 

that  mutual  attachment,  which  was  per-  observations.    Thia  is  gnalh  to  be  r^ 

maneni,   and  of  which  I  shall   have  gretted,  for  Feisin  sM  Tntkevin  Asia 

occasion  lo  sp^  more  hereafter."  still  pnaeat  a  wide  and  natrodden  KeU 

Amon^his  mostintimatefriendawere  .for  obgervatioos  of  thts  kind.  Tboa» 
Gaptuin  Howe,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  tnn-  who  saw  what  pauv  this  gave  him  in  hi» 
ther  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  and  of  uU  '^i'.  \  :'.  "  '.i\e  and 
Gener^  SirWiUiam.  Fromhimbere-  iulmirf  Ins  ':,  rhan  to 
oeived  some  admirably  drawn  charts  of  lammt  IIil'  ■  r  .1  \>,-,ik  he  so 
the  Indian  seas,  and  detacbtd  partS)  mui'h  desired  to  perlorm. 
roads  and  harbours  of  theMuth-eut-  In  December,  I764.  after  a  stay  ot 
em  coast  of  Arabia.  He  bad  mat  plea-  fourteen  montlis.  Niebnhr  quitted  Bom- 
sure  in  being  able  to  requite  his  friend's  bay,  visited  Mascat,  and  made  himself  . 
gift  by  another,  which  might  serve  as  a  acquainted  ivith  the  state  of  tht^  remark- 
token  of  his  gratitude  to  the  English  na-  libit' province  of  Uman.  He.  hoivevir, 
tion  for  their  hospitality:  this  was.  a  did  not  remain  there  long,  tml  went 
copy  of  his  maritime  chart  of  the  Kcd  by  Abusheher  and  Shirai  to  Perse- 
Sc^  which  be  had  completed  at  Bom-  pobi. 

bay,  and  which,  from  Djklda  wntb-        The  drswines  of  the  niins.  inscrip 

WBrds,waanew  to  theEof^h.  noBii-  tions    and    bits-reliefs    of    Persepohs, 

tish  vessd  having  as  yet  navigated  that-  made  by  three  precedine;  travellers,  had 

sea.    A  few  years  anerwaids  tbqr  at-  forcibly  drawn  Niebuhr's  att^niion  ttf 

tempted  the  navigation  of  it  with  tM  aid  lliem  !ia  the  most  remui'kable  monument 

of  tMs  very  chart.    Sinca  that  taaa  ife  of  etislem  anitquity :  no  other,  eirher  in 

1 —  ..___  — .,    1 J  -_i  — e_»  ^j^  ^^  ^jj  Eaypl,  awakened  such  weB- 

I  grocmdeil  hope*  of  beiiur  able  to  unda- 
stand  and  interpret  historical   recurd> 


in  uns  very  coan.  aiacm  mat  i^b  m  • 
bai  bees  ne^y  impnwed  and  laifcal  . 
edby  Ei^isbmcn:tlMe«ateraeMn|ir    1 


>^^F-" 


IS 


LITE  OF  NIEBUHR. 


tw  a  discovoy  of  the  meaning  conr^ed       Durin?  1 
ID  the  symtwlical  sculpturea ;  and  Ua    had  si 
«cute  and  experienced  eye  imiDediatel;f    i       s.  e 
taught  him  the  incompteteneai  of  all  the 
existing  drawings.    Nothins  ct  all  that 
he  had  seen  in  Acia  raised  tnicxpectft-    » 
tions  to  such  a  pitch ;  he  could  not  reat    i 
till  he  reached  Peraepolia,  and  the  last 


i>t  at 


a  half  he  had 

rae  w  ith  Eor&- 

larkaUe  llulch 

at  In  man}'  or 

.  -1.  Tge  Turkish  cilies  he  visited  were 

tntsof  CalhoUc missionaries  ;  thne 

lie  reifarded  with  the  utmost  aver- 

^  (lislurbets  of  the  trancjiiillity  of 

...„—  -- J-        .  ,  ifortnnate  native  Christians,  and 

feclly  sle^eas.  Tlie  picture  of  tnwe  v  ir^e  shunned  them.  Tital  amon^ 
ruins  remained  dmiiu;  nis  whole  life  in-  it  missionariM,  by  far  the  grralcr 
delibly  engraven 'on  his  Dund — they  ap-  uuunber  of  nhom  tvere  quarmsoniF, 
peareil  to  him  the  crown  andgloryof  midignant  and  ignorant,  there  Trtr« 
ail  he  had  aeen.  ■  "omo  scallered  inslance*  of  such  sant- 

He  pasied  between  three  and  fonr  tity  of  life  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with 
weeks  amidst  them,  in  the  desert,  in  un-  in.  any  other  class  of  men,  he  horn 
remitting  labour,  measuring  and  draw-  rea.lv  UMlimony.  At  tinoiad  lie  had  lin- 
ing the  fragments.  The  tntcriptioni  on  codk-  ^cquniiiled  nilh  Father  Angelo, 
the  wftUs,  which  were  at  a  considerable  wb<.>  hwd  iiiii'^cd  many  Ihouaand  ]>ei>p1« 
height,  were  distinctly  legible  only  when  ■  of  eveiy  nation  anii  reli^on  m  the 
the  sunshoneupontDtm;  andasinthia  pligue,  and  whose  life  had  bi«n  saved 
climate  the  bara  ptdiihed  black  marble  m  a  crisis  which,  to  pbus  minds,  sp- 
p  1  miraculous,  when  hewasbiioaulf 
•i       ed  bv  Ihat  Irighlful  disease. 

Ai  Haleb,  howevrr,  he  found  himself 

ib  a  numerous  society  of  contuU  and 

lants  uralllhenaliont  of  Europe, 

lu  Luiisequcnce  of  the  profound  iieiice, 

.         ^_  ..  --.    Hviiil;  in  iiinlislurl>ed  liannony.  Some  of 

to  abandon  the  ancient  sanctuaiy  ot  thenivii-re  married,  and  (lieirhouiesof- 
Persia  before,  he  had  thoroughly  ex-  fiwil  I  iht  charm  of  European  domeitic 
hausled  its  treasures.  life  •  idi.'r  the  directing  haud  of  woman. 
He  returned  by  waf  of  Stiiraz  and  lla  d«arest  and  mo«t  ialimat«  con* 
Abushelier,  and  ft^m  thence  across  nexiu  is  were  here  also  with  Eiielitb- 
Uie  Persian  gulf  to  Basaora.  lo  Peiiia  meii.  Here  he  became  ncquainti>rvrith 
he  collected  historical  documents  con<  Dr.  1  ulrick  Itussel.  llie  author  of  the 
oemiiig  the,  fate  of  this  unfortunate  w«  k  on  llie  I'lague.  anil  editor  of  hii 
country,  from  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  uncle  .\  It  zander's  Descri^on  <^Alt[>po, 
np  to  his  own  times.  With  these  he  "Tlijs  icspeelttl  friend  of  ray  falLer." 
conferred  a  v^ue  Uttle  known  on  the  .aavsMr.  B.  L.  Niebuhr,''Iha^also  th« 
German  translation  of  Jones's  Hislonr  Taclion  of  knowing  many  yeais  af 

of  Nadir  Shah,  the  original  of  whicn  i  da,  and  of  hearing  firom  him  many 
was  written  in  French.    The  informa-  es  of  by-gone  days,  told  nilh  a 

lion  concerning  that  period  fiimisbed    j  overflowing  with  (lie  war7ue«C  ^iT- 

either  by  Olivier,  or  mr  Sir  John  M^-  Inii^un  and  veneration." 
oolm,  is  not  (to  use  the  most  modest  .  Count  Bemslorf  Had  very  readily  coo. 
language)  more  valuable  than  that  for  lentcd  to  the  extenrion  of  Mivbuhr'a 
which  we  are  mdebted  to  hun.  iourney.  ATben  tills  became  generally 
In  November,  1765,  he  v™t  from  lOKiivn.  the  Count  wa«  wlicitcd  to  allow 
Bassora  through  Meshed  Ali  and  Mea-  1  to  visit  Cyprus,  for  the  putpuse  of 
bed, Hussein,  two  places  of  resort  for  bv^  ig  again  the  l>ba^nidan  tiisvrip- 
pilgrims,  but  hitherto  unyiHted  by  any  lions  «l  Citium,  which  might  be  sup- 
"■^npean;  to  Bagdad,  and  fawn  thence  posed  !o  beat  least  as  inoorrnjfly  co- 
j  T^._.,__,        , bvPocockeastheGreelcDncswlucli 


climate  the 

is  not  corroded  by  weather,  hii  eyes,  al- 
ready greatly  enabled  by  incessant  la- 
bour, were  attacked  bj  a  very  danger- 
ous inflammation.  This,  joined  to  the 
death  of  his  Armenian  aervanl,  com- 
pelled him,  in  spite  of  his  strennous  re- 
sistance to  these  com{ilicated  difficulties. 


through  Mosul  and  Diarbekr  to  Halet^ 
where  he  arrived  on  the'  6th  of  Junc^ 
1766.  He  was  now  perfect^  at  htmie: 
aince  he  had  been  alone,  he  bad  been  at 
liberty  to  conform,  witliaut  mokatatton, 
to  onenlal  manners  andcustcHna.  He 
was,  moreover,  now  Uving  tai  a  pwfeetly 
healthy  country,  and  wu  «  well  u  at 
any  penod  of  tut  lib.  .     . 


t  giv 


He  found  no  such  in- 

and  was  inclined  to  ausp«cf 

in  (jueslion  were. only  old 

inscrtoUons.llike  sone  nfaich 

Itna  iMarLar- 

itKttdEt.      It 


LIFE  OP  NIEBUHR.                                     If 

An    opportunity  of  ^ing  to  JaSa  which  chanctetued  his  age,  had  mada 

tempted  him  to  visit  Palestine,  the  geo-  known  to  the  Danish  government  his 

gnphy  of  which  was  entirely  undeter-  wish   that    Niebuhr  should  direct  his 

mined  by  sny  astronomit^l  ol»ervalioni,  course  homeward  through  Poland.    He 

while  no  authentic  ground  plan  existed  received  the  distinguislied  traveller  with 

of  the  t<qK>graptiy  ot  Jerusalem.      In  the  manners   of  a  polished  gentlebian, 

this  he  baa  made  as  much  progress  aa  who    takes  the  utmost  care  that  hfi 

the  time  permitted,  in  the  beginning  of  guest  should  not  feel  that  he  was  kh 

August,  1766,  when  he    retraced  nis  vited  as  a  curiositjr.     He    efiectutjl; 

■leps  to  Jafia,  made  an  excursion  from  succeeded    in  winning  our   travelleri 

Sioon  over  Mount  Lebanon  to  Damar-  heart,  and  for  man;  years  a  correspond- 

cu«,  and  then  returned  to  Haleb.  enoe  was  carried    on    between    them. 

f^ve  months  and  a  half  afler  his  first  Niebuhr,  who  had  been  so  long  without 

snivalatHaleb.oit  theSOth  of  Novem-  any  intelligence  from  Europe,  and  knew 

ber,  17GS,  he  set  out  to  return  directly  nothing  oi  what  had  been  going  on 

home.    He  went  with  e^  caratan  as  far  there,  when  civil    war    broke  out   in 

as  Bnisa.    Lesser  Asia,  the  land  on  the  Poland,  r^rded   the  confederates  ta 

coast    lying  open    to  the  south,    ex-,  rebels,  ana  his  ro^al  fneoi  as  a  per< 

cepted,  isveiTcold  in  winter;  and  on  aeculed,    but  legitimate  and  excellent 

the  table-land  of  Mount  Taurus  our  monarch. 

traveller  suffered  as  much  from  frost.  On  the  way  from  Winaw  be  visited 
piercing  winds  and  snow  drifts,  as  he  Gottinnn  and  his  beloved  native  place, 
could  have  done  in  a  winter  journey  in  where  the  death  of  his  mother's  brother, 
northern  regions.  In  the  warm  and  during  his  absence,  had  left  him  in  pos- 
beautiful  Brusa  he  reposed  fi«m  this  session  of  a  considerable  marsh-farm. 
Buffering,  to  which  he  had  long  been  He  reached  Copenhagen  in  NoTeml>er, 
a  stranger,  employing  lus  leisure,  ai  and  was  received  by  the  court,  the 
usual,  in  working  at  his  Journal  and  ministers,  and  men  <H  science  with  the 
charts.  He  reached  Constantinople  on  greatest  distinction.  Coi^nt  Bemjrtorf, 
the  2uth  of  February,  1767,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  him  in 
->  He  passed  between  three  and  four  every  respect,  and  who  moreover  con- 
months  in  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  udered  bif  own  honour,  as  projector 
empire,  with  which  six  years  before.  <rf  the  expedition,  implicatea  in  the 
sick  and  a  stranger  in  the  east,  be  had  manner  in  which  it  was  achiered,  ap- 
been  able  to  make  liimsdf  but  imperfectly  peared  to  wish  to  prove  lus  gratitude 
acquainted.  He  had  now  seen  many  to  him  by  the  most  friendly  and  cordial 
Turkish  provinces,  and  knew  their  in-  reception.  Niebuhr  was  intimately  ae- 
Etitutions  and  the  revolutions  which  quainted  "wilh  him,  and  through  him 
had  taken  plnce  in  them.  In  the  capi-  with  his  immortal  nephew,  the  second 
tal  he  sought  and  guned  information  Count,  and  with  the  Dowager  Counteei 
as  to  the  general  government  and  miU-  Stolll>erg,  and  her  sons,  then  boys  ". 
tary  estabiishmcnls  of  Itie  whole  empire.  Klopstock  and  the  domestic  friends 
His  treatises  on  these  subjects,  remark-  of  the  minister  were  also  in  habtti  of 
able  for  their  solidity  and  completeness,  intimacy  with  him.  His  own  dearest 
are  [rintcil.  Turkey  in  Europe  can  and  most  confidential  friends  were  Pr»- 
fumiah  altradive  occupation  only  lo  lessor  Kraienstein  and  his  excellent 
scholars,  to  whom  it  is  not  Turkey,  but  wifb, 

Greece  and  MaeeUoniii,  and  wlioae  eye  His  first  business  was  to  submit  ioa 

and  imagination  are  ever  in  search  of  accounts  for  inspection.    From  these 

vestiges  uf  pa^t  glory  and  greatness,  he   could   not   tunuelf  .ascertain   the 

Niebuhr  travelled  rapidly,  through  in-  "iK^le  toit  of  ihe  eipiJilion,  since  they 

secure  and  almost  impraclii-'able  roads,  did  no!  inulvide  all  tlie  iiu'iiaraloiy  ex- 

tothe  Daiiiil>e,ancl  (put  litlle  more?ilow'Iy  peiisvs;     and  it    appears  lliat   he   had 

through  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  in  neglected  to  prtKure  for  himself  a  copy 

the  capital  of  which  latter  the  plague ; 

™ihe„n«,^.    About  the  miJdl.  of  ^V'i^.'J-J.'.'SSSft'S..';',.^?; 

July  he  once  more  set  foot  on  Christian  noOnc.  and  what*  in«<  ib«  muiLBf  or  tixn  «» 

ground  at  Zwanick.  '•  'fc««l'"-   Tfc™i.)i.™«™i.;»a  -"r  U"l)r 

King  Stanislaus  Pooialowsky, »  maa  b>  Ibhh  »  l^  joomi.  or  wiurd  a  ■ribBrtw 

of  retioed  and  literary  tasta,  and  n-  dHRiK>«°f>>>*  J<'«*'r-  »!<"<'<■§  >^°>  nA^ 

bued  in  the  highest  degree  with  that  -Jir;''l^.^.'>.T;^™  "jrw'i.«Sa 

veneration  for  knowledge  and  eckoM  i^»aitoatMi<''«a<>k»'"<^W^i^7-  , 


of  the  general  aeeonut  None  et  laMt 
fTM  found  unong  bia  pwen,  ud  be 
onotes  another  auttiori?  to  prove -ttiat 
ttte  whole  expedition  coit  on^  31,000 
TOchsthalera— (3.78DJL  tbtriog^  We 
I'ecoUect  havtnc  hend  aaotber  i  n 
elated  at  Copeuunn,  but  k  waa  -  f 
little  higher  ;wobwI)re  a 

on  the  suUect  may  be  fi         ui        * 
Jouniali  of  the  til    .    '       o  ua 

any  calculation,  ^      so 
u  to  excite  the  nn       «  hh  n. 

It  would  neceu  y  lUtve  bcw  h 
greater  hod  not  ixidaibrbeen  I  » 
survivor  for  neariy  the  vrhole  vi 
last  four  jetra;  but,  although  uh> 
■ources  of  expenee  were  thus  grealfy 
diminished,  th^  were  atill  man  so  ^ 
bia  icnipulnta  integri^;— not  OBij  in 
avoiding  every  outlay  not  essential  to 
the  ot^ect,  but  in  paying  out  of  his 
privMe  podiet  foreraythingwhidioauld 
be  regarded  bb  a  personal  expense. 

"  A  far  heavier  sccount,"  saya  be,  IB 
the  no1e«  of  bis  life  which  he  wrote  fbr 
tns  immediate  friends,  "  was  that  whiok 
I  had  now  to  render  to  the  publie  con- 
«eming  my  tamvds."  The  mateiisls  in 
his  journal  and  papers  were  eitraor;- 
dinuily  rich  and  vanous.  That  he  now 
laboured  at  their  imngement  and  con- 
pletion  with  all  the  truth  and  simplictef 
nature  to  him,  will  readily  ba  be- 
lieved ;  his  diitrust  of  hie  ability,  how- 
ever, amounted  abnost  to  despondency. 
We  have  already  seen  how  he  bad 
gronn  up  to  manhood  almost  entirely 
without  acquaintance  with  literary  pur- 
suits: nor  was  this  all;  he  had  read 
little  connectedly,  espeoally  in  Ger- 
man. The  high  German,  or  writ- 
ten language    of  Germeny,    was  not 


trier  tongue ;  it  was  only  as  a 

Cng  man  that  he  had  familiamed 
self  with  it,  nor  was  he  ever  master 
of  it  in  all  its  extent  and  richness.  But 
he  was  still  more  ifrfdil  lesl,  from  want 
of  learning,  he  should  slate  facts  in  an 
erroneous  or  incongruaus  manner,  and 
consequently  be  misunderstood  aiul  un- 
fairly judged. 

His  first  notion  was  to  publish  two 
works  before  he  published  his  travels  j 
the  one  consisting  of  repUes  to  the  que- 
ries addressed  to  the  members  of  the 
expedition,  to  be  extracted  from  his  own 
and  Forskaal"a  papers,  the  other  of  a 
collection  of  all  his  astronomical  obser- 
vations. 

It  mi^t  certainly  htn  been  expected 
that  some  oueries  would  have  been  di- 
gested end  given  to  man  wnom  liiti«>iw>lii 


!       ..  u.  .rinU 
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foui  years  after  the  first  cor — "' ' 

t      oroject,  when  the  espedi 

111        Copenha^,    he  had   .     , 

two  very  insigiuficant  qu^tians; 

;m^nder  they  received,  at  tluee 

i  limes,  on  the  joinmey.^ 

imparafaly  more  important  than  ^ 

an,  ui  these,  nss  the  papts'  conteiniiy 

3  of  inquiry  conceniing  the  htttoiy 

ui  1   men,  compiled  by  the  Acadhnm 

de»     teHpthns  el  BeUet  Leitret.  viift 

rue  oriental  erudition  for  whiob 
X  e  had  long  been  distinguished.  A 
t  ition  of  Ihem  is  to  be  Ibiind  ■■ 
]i  irliiihr'B  works,  alter  the  quaries<rfl&> 
chai  3.  As  the  latter  u«  wdl  known.  tM> 
public  can  judge  whether  Ib^  duentt 
a  rs,  and  whethtr  it  wits  possible  la 
I         r   such    questWDS    sabsbctonl^ 

i        hilologist  of  theexpe^tic 

tivents,  lolally  iocompetec 

ig&tion ;  it  was  Forskssl,,  indeed) i 
niiu  !ook  it  upon  himself,  and  whoh 
from'  the  diversity  of  his  talenti  aaA 
Imo  ede;e,  was  the  only  person  at  dl 
fillUi.  to  iL  As  long  as  be  lived.  .Vi*> 
IT.  who  understood  nothing  of  Uo. 

regarded  these  inquiries  as  oi^< 

rtly  connected  with  bis  punudsi' 
UK       ij,    indeed,   he   Defected  nolliia| 

could  be  of  tlie  slightest  utility  tt 
si:»^ui-e.  When,  however,  be  remamaA 
the  SI  lilary  survivor,  he  spared  an  1^ 
bouT  in  collecting  answen  to  Ili«  ijuaa 
I  He  thus  fulfilled,  to  the  ulmi  ^ 

■  .all  that  could  be  required  of  hi 

'xu  1.  m,  what  was  aocompbshed  o^ 

]  i  very  little,  and  lilie  exhrerae  n-^"" 

■  '  of  the  expression*  in  bis  preCi 
u       t    lo    liave    dinrmed  even   su 

...ly  as  that  dispJaysd  in  the  a.lta 
upon  him  in  Miohadis's  biography. 

As  be  now  thought,  und  vriin  ju^iee 
that  these  answers  were  too  inaienittcMI 
to  form  ft  work  distinct  from  liua 
one,  1  Here  were  other 
cided  tiim  not  to  publish  the  asl 
cal  0  servations  equrUcdy. 

His  fears  concerning  tKBOnwu^  of' 
his  nftr  observations,  and  the  ealculn- 
tinii>  ibunded  upon  them,  have  nlrcady 
Xtvm  mentioned.  Usd  Mayer  lived,  he 
\vould  have  examined  them,  and.  ott 

iired  of  i^-"-  -'■— —>"y  by  him,  Nj 
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method,  and  wilHng  and  able  to  tran-  lute  power,  and  Count  Beraslorf  iraa 
quillize  his  fean  and  encourage  hii  diimissed.  Niebuhr  did  not  think  fit 
diffidence  br  examining  them.  to  taJie  upon  binuelf  the  chamctec 
It  was  also  a  most  adverse  circum-  of  a  public  man ;  his  deure  on  this, 
stance  for  him  that  Father  Hell,  who  as  on  other  occasions,  was  not  to 
had  been  sent  to  Warduhuus  to  observe  be  conspicuous ;  but  he  ww  far  from 
the  tranut  of  Venus  in  1769,  was  then  disowning  bis  wann  attachment  to  Bern- 
staying  in  Copenhagen.  Father  Hell  storf  at  a  time  when  all  the  liinid  fell  off 
was  unquestionaUy  an  able  astronomer,  from  the  discarded  minister:  Niebuhq 
but  prone  to  depreciate  and  to  thwart  with  a  very  small  number  of  faithAil 
the  work*  of  all  other  men.  This  ac-  friends,  accompanied  him  to  Hoeakilde, 
counts  for  his  having  taken  pains  to  He  never  deigned  to  pay  a  visit  to 
decry  the  quadrant  which  Niebuhr  had  Struensee,  nor  would  he  appear  in 
constantly  and  most  ably  used,  as  on  any  place  where  he  was  likely  to  meet 
iniperfeot  instrument; — a  matter  upon  the  mischievous  despots  of  that  unpft- 
which  be  completely  altered  hia  lone  ndleled  epoch.  He  spoke  his  mbd  freely; 
when  he  took  this  very  instrument  with  he  rejoiced  when  the  people  rose  SKainat 
him  to  Norway.  He  was  a.declared  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  uiared 
enemy  to  Maver's  melhod^  and  as  Nie-  the  triumph  of  their  downfall. 
buhr,  with  all  the  humility  natural  to  The  Description  of  Arabia  appeared  at 
him,  acknowledged  his  superiority  as  a  Miohaelmas,  177:1.  A  book  of  this  kind 
scientific  astronomer.  Fattier  Hell  took  could  not  become  popukr;  it  was,  in- 
advantage  of  this  to  increase  his  diffi-  deed,  fitted  only  for  the  few.  It  is; 
dence  as  to  the  value  of  his  observa'  however,  difficult  to  imderstand  how  s 
tions,  and  to  maintain  that  the  only  cer-  critic  could  be  found  vrith  eSkinleiT 
tain  method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  Aough  to  write  such  a  reviewof  abooK 
wast>y  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  sat^ites^  so  truly  dassical,  so  fiiU  of  information, 
Niebuhr  had  also  made  some  observa-  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  modesty,  as 
tions  of  these  eclipses.  The  scimtific  ttiat  which  appeared  in  the  Lemeo 
readers  of  his  travels  will  recollect  that  Scientific  Joumid.    It  was  manifeaOy 


the  longitude  of  Loheia  is  determined    dictated  by  a  desire,  not  to  enlighten  the 
'     "lem,  and  that  he  ascribed  the  calco-    put^but  todestrovtheboak.  Penonal 
n  to  Father  Hell.    The  impression    hostihiy  had  blindea  th 


which  the  crafty  Jesuit  mute  upon  his  Tenoaiedhi*iiund;be.howeTer,attBiaa4 

mind  with  respect  to  his  lunar  oDserya-  bis  end — he  deoify  wounded  on  un[wa» 

tions,  was  in  the  highest  decree  imfortu-  tised  aultior,  whom  the  cool  receptKUI 

nate.    He  had  not,  indeed,  lost  his  own  of  the  public  had   already  suiBcwntlj 

faith  in  his  observations,  but  he  now  discouracfed. 

feared  douldy  for  the  reception  they       Niebuhr    expected    that    his    woik 

would  meet  with  from  the  public,  and  would  excite    a    mtwe    lively    intereet 

thought  be  shouldbecompelled  to  aban>  aliroad  than  in  Denmark  ;  and  the  ap- 

{lon  them   until  somebody  should  be  pearance  of*the  French  etUtion,  whiut 

found  who  would  examine  and  verify  he  pubhshed  tbefaUowirt^year,  seeoMd 

them.     This  nsi  afterwards  done  by  well  calculated  to  realise  his  ezpectatian& 

Biir^.  In  publishing  this,  howR'eT,  two  gnat 

He  now  came  to  the  resolution  to  errors  were  committed,  which  incRMed 
work  up  his  materials  in  the  form  in  the  influence  of  the  adverse  star  that 
which  Itiey  afterwards  appeared.  For  presided  over  all  his  literary  unden- 
the  publication  of  these  two  worka,  takings.  The  translation  ought  to  haw 
Bemslorf  procured  htm  very  liberal  sup*  ^^ared  at  the  same  time  with  the  orip 
port  from  the  Danish  government  AH  ginal.  Time  had  now  l>een  giren  for  % 
the  copper-plates  were  executed  at  its  Dutch  publbher  to  make  the  same 
cost,  and  given  to  Niebuhr,  lite  rest  speculation,  and  the  two  translations 
of  the,'  expenses  he  defrayed,  having  came  out  at  (be  same  time.  But  how- 
adopted  the  unfortunate  plan  of  put  i  ■  ■  '\ 
lishing  the  worka  himself.  ■■  i  i  i , .    .« •■,;,.'.   n 

While  he  was  occupi'.'d  In  prtpnrini;  luiiiiuii  ui  i.;....i;  \\.c  ;...!i-..,iUi..i  A:iii.h 

his  description  of  Arabi.i,   Uio  political  iippuared  tliere   is  enlilkd,   it   unfortii- 

circ  urn  stances  of  Deniiiiuk  changed  in  nati'ly  happened  that  the  one  made  at 

a  manner  the  most    iiiuiifLiI  to  him.  Copenhagen  by  a  refugee  priest  was 

Siruensee     had     got     p(>sw5>ian     of  much  worse.     So  utterly  unreadaljle, 

the  government,    and    eitn  of   abso-  indeed,  was  it,    thai  nothing  but  its 

C  2 
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novelty   could    have  procured  it  ary  llidr  teenraer         I      i  woaderfldlf 

notice  nhatmer.    Niebuhr,  who  under-  confinned,  i       Ui      i      ri  dm  tf  tai 

■tood    only  jiut  so  much  of  the  Ian-  most  conviu        ,           ai  Ub  Unto 

■uB^  as  wu  necenuT  to  m&ke  him-  for  eeoipmiJiiMfriMirnli. 

Bclfundentood,  vuunMpNlyiio  judfte  Abderraliman  Aga  visited  mon^  of 

of  this,  and  threw  away  aU  the  money  the  countries  and  capitals  of  Europe, 

thii  abortive  undstakinK  coit  him.  but  N  iebuhr  was  Ihe  only  man  then  <o 

rt  of  diplomatic  mea-  be       nil  who  knew  how  to  turn   thi« 


At  this  time  a  lort  o 


courts  of  Europe  by  ttie  Pasha  of  TVipoU, 
arrived  at  Copenhagen.  Hie  name  wu 
Abderrahman  An.    The  ot^eet  of  hia 


stimony  was  most  valuable. 
)t,  indeed,  crossed  the  Sahara,  or 
Negroliuid.  but  he  traded  thi- 

_  ..  ,  and  besides  the  interest  whifh  he 

hii  master,  which  the  feeble  irovermncnt  tcun  ■<i  the  country  as  &  merchant,  he 
of  Tripoli  had  no  longer  pm  toextort.  bad  hal  aidoor  for  geognphical  re- 
It  was  alio  a  fovour  coi  ed  o  u  nhich  is  veiy  ,e»teniively  dJ- 
the  ambanador,  who  waa  t  r  li  amont;  the  nations  of  the  ea^t,  and 
at  the  cost  of  the  courts  hf  '  a.  jrocaMed  by  the  paucity  of  their  lub- 
and  received  preaenti  fbr  him  i  jwta  uF  conversation.  He  likewise  hsd 
Danish  ministry  had  a  n  lum  »  lomeknowledgeoflheNegrDlangruagfs; 
man  «i  companion  and  w  K  who  fttunl  lim,  and  from  one  oT  his  black  ser- 
had  formerly  been  consul  lu  r,  nnti.  Niebuhr  collected  various  spe- 
and  was  supposed  of  conrse  lu  uw  •  etn  s  of  these  dialects. 
■tandArabic.  The^ipoIitan.whowBa*  'i  discovery  of  two  great  M  oh  am - 
very  intelligent  man,  (bund  Yam  ex-  m  i  and  civilised  kingdoms  in  central 
Iremely  dull,  and  ahuoit  entirely  iga9-  Ain  i ;  the  Tripolitan's  assurance  Itial 
rant  □flbelaig^agebewasemplc^Mto  atrkvelkr,  sufficiently  acquainted  wirh 
'-it^ret.  Nidnihr,  who  chensted  the  eii  u  manners  and  cu^oms  to  pass 
''  "'  "  '  '  '~  ■"  as  1  Asiatic,  would  meet  with  no 
B  r  diSculIiei  there  than  in  Ar»- 
,  ind  with  less  bnaticisni  than  in 
<  Di ;  the  undoubted  good  fiuth  and 
CwJiBlily  of  Abderrahman's  invita- 
titm,  tnu  of  his  promise  of  aQ  possible 
mendations  and  assistance;  the 
Mj  ousness  of  the  knowledge,  apti- 
a.  and  familiarity  which  he  had 
I  ire<l,  joined  to  that  longing  after  Ibe 
It  md  solemn  IninquilliEy  of  Eailem 
which  other  Europeans  who  have 
-  ■i>ngresidenlin  them  have  feM;— ail 
:ause£  united,  awakened  in  his  mind 
1  ense  a  desire  to  travel  by  way  of 
.i^  i  and  Feixan  to  Ihe  Niger,  that  he 


delighted  with  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing and  hearing  Arabic,  of  reviving  his 
already  diminisned  bcility  in  if,  and  of 
gaining  from  a  native,  inunnaiioa  coo- 
cething  the  r^ons  where  that  lanf^agB 
is  spoken  wluch  be  had  not  tuHm. 
From  him  alio  be  gained  much  intereet- 
ine  intelBgence  of  iVipoli  aod  BartMiy. 
The  details  wludi  he  gathered  eonc«m- 
itig  midiUe  AfHcawere  of  a  mudi  more 
important  kind ;  and  are  dte  firat  calou- 
4^ed  to  throw  any  light  on  thote  unex- 
plored regions, 'ooUected  nnce  the  tima 

«f  Johannes  Leo  Abicanus.  _..^  _   ^    .  .__ 

During  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  wouL.  probably  hare  set  out  at  his  own 
numerous  Europeans  who  returned  thnn  ts  se,  without  any  assistance  from  tbi: 
the  northern  coast  of  A&ica  and  fhnn  ko  nment.  had  he  not  been  withheld 
Egypt,  had  not  conbibuted  the  smallest  bV  ,  ^  duty  of  first  finishing  the  aocouot 
additiontothestockofknowledgeonthia  <j  ,^3  travels.  Whatever  were  the 
subject;  and  geographera  could  only.  eoOiitless  dangers  which  thrrflteoed 
with  dilferent  degrees  of  critical  acute-  turn,  we  are  justified  in  beheviog  that  is 
ness  and  of  inteUigenoe,  compare  and  all 
adapt  the  account*  given,  at  an  interral  ■ 
of  lour  centuries,  bf  Sherif  Edrisi,  and  Cu 
b^  Leo.     D'Anville's  aduteness  in  £vi- 


nmg  the  geography  of  Africa,  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  extreme  povertyof  1 
data,appeartperfectlymarvelloui.  P 
bidir's  details  were  ccJleoted    aixt 

SIS  before  that  puaion  arose  in  El 
dfor  Uie  ditotrrery  of  Africa, 
haa  since  led  10  nr —  •-'—'■ —  " 


n  probability    he  vn>ald  hnve 

luntedthem,    llie  Moorish  mer- 

.  who,  through  the  first  in]udi- 

I  visits  of  the  English  expedJtloo, 

le  suspicious  and  iaalous,  wouU 

1  received  him   wilnout  imy  hos- 

the  difficulties 

«s   well  ptf- 

lu  Is  talents  and 


too  Iho- 
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TOugU]r  tried,  not  ta  promise  him  resulli  impossible  to  print  from  roanutcripts 

greater  than  those  nnich  any  other  tm-  in    so    confused    a   stale,    nor   could 

veller,  excepting  only  Brown,  could  ex-  Niebuhr    undertake  to  arrange  them, 

pect.  toIaJly  unacquainted  as  he  was  with 

But  the  course  of  his  life  was  now  to  the  natural  sciences,   and  little  versed 

be  changed.    Had  he  remained  single,  in  Ihe   Latin  kngua^.     He  entruat- 

he  would  have  hastened  to  finish  his  ed  the  task  tu  a  Swedish  man  of  letters, 

work,  in  order  to  attempt  this  attractive  and    paid    him    a    very    considerable 

adventur« ;  but  at  this  very  lime  he  be-  sum  for  its  execution.      This    Swede 

cameacquaintedwiththedau^htcrofthe  was  a.  strange  man,  and,  amonr  other 

deceased  physician  Blumenber);,  a  Thu-  things,  importuned  Niebuhr  to  let  the 

rin^an,  and  was  soon  bArothed  to  her.  preface  appear  in  his  name ;  his  corapli- 

This  was  his  first  and  only  love ;  and  ance  with  which  was  afterwards  a  caUae 

tJiat  it  was  deep  and  strong  is  suffici-  of  great  regret  to  him.    The  extraordi- 

ently  proved,  by  his  sacrificing  to  it  the  naiy  value  of  this  nefilected  and  forgotten 

journey  of    discovery    which   he    had  work  has  been  mentioned, 

so  passionately  desured,    and  the  ori-  Ah-eady  discouraged  by  (he  very  coa> 

ental   life  which    was  so   agreeable   to  liderablesumshehadeilherwhallysunk, 

him-     He  married  in  1773.    ;Hiswife  or,  at  least,  locked  up  for  a  long  time,  in 

bore    him    two  children,  a  daughter,  his  hterary    undertakmgs,  he    delayed 

and  B.  G,  Niebuhr,  the  illustrious  author  the  publication  of  the  second  volume  of 

of  Ihe  most  learned  and  valuable  re-  his  Travels,  which  did^not  appear  till 

searches  into  ihe  history  of  Rome  which  1778.    According  to  his  original  plan, 

have  ever  appeared,  from  whose  life  of  this  ought  to  have  come  down  to  the 

his  lather  this  memoir  is  chiefly  taken,  termination  of  his  expedition ;  he  broke 

The  first  volume  of  his  travels  i^>-  off,  however,  at  his  arrival  at  Haleb.  The 

peared  at  the  Easter  fair  of  the  follow-  remainder  of  the  journey,  together  with 

ing  year,   177-1.     This  caused  him  to  remarks  on  the  Turkish  empire,  on  the 

visit  the  fair  ;  but,  even  had  he  not  been  Mohammedan  religion,  details  concera- 

ledto  Leipzig  by  business,  he  would  have  ing  Abyssinia  which  he  had  collected  tl 

been  induced  to  go  by  his  desire  to  be-  Yemen,  and  those   relating  to  Sudan 

come  personally  known  to  Raske.    If  which  he  had  obtained  frvm  Abder- 

any  man  in  Germany  ever  experienced  rahman  Aga ;   lastly,  the  whole  of  his 

Ihe    misery  of    persct-uled   excellence,  astronomical  observations,  were  to  com- 

it   was    Ri^iske,    whose    cotcmporaries  pose  Ihe  third  volume,  which  he  then 

could  not  but , admit,  that  if  any  imper-  thought  would    very  soon   follow  the 

fection  now  and  tht-n  appeared  in  his  olhers,    but    which    never    appeared, 

learning,  it  arose  only  from  the  extent  though  he  was  so  often  and  so  earnestly 

and   fulness  of  his  c^enius  and  imagi-  urged  to  publish  it  by  his  friends  and 

nation  ;   and  that  wlia!  was  ill  natured  admirers.     The  causes  which  hindered 

and    unamiable   In    his   writmgs,    was  his  complying  with  their  wishes  will  be 

Ihe  offspring  of  his  1>iiter  feelings  at  stated  in  the  sequel  of  this  narrative, 

being    trodden   underfoot    by    the   ly-  He  lived  very  contentedly  at  Copen- 

ranny  of  lileraty  envy.      "  It  ts    not  hagen,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and 

without    pride,"    snys    Mr.    Niebuhr,  of  a  small  circle  of  friends ;  but  Ihe  losa 

*'  that  1  affirm  that  my  father  and  Less-  which  he  suslained  from  the  retirement 

ing  were  the  only  men  who  did  honour  of  Count  Bemstorf  was  never  supplied, 

to  him  while  living:  my  father  publicly  Misunderstandings  and  differences  some 

bore  testimony  that,  vsen  among  the  time  afterwards  troubled  his   outward 

Arabs  themselves,  he  hiid  never  met  comfort ;  and  as  he  easily  look  a  disgust 

with  a  man  so  profoundly  versed  in  their  at  a  place  of  residence  in  which  he  nad 

literature."  experienced  vexations,  he  began  to  grow 

In  spile  of  the  very  unfavourable  ex-  averse   to   this  city,  although   he  had 

petience  he  had  already  had  of  pub-  lived  happily  in  it  for  len  years,  particu- 

lishing  on  his  own    account,  he  held  larly  as  he  heard  that  General  Hulb 

himself  bound  by  a  sacred  duty  to  his  intended  to  send  him  into  Norway  on 

departed  friend  to  publish  Forskaals  a  geographical  survey  of  (hat  country, 

works  on  natural  history.     Tliis  ac-  Thismission  was  extremely  distasteful  to 

quittal  of  «   debt  to   friendship    occa-  him:  he  did  not  like  to  be  separated  from 

-aioned  him  a  greater  loss  than  ail  his  his  family,  and  he  could  not  take  them 

other  publications,  from  the  unavoid-  wilhhimintolhe  wildmountainsotNor- 

ably  smaB  sale  of  the  work.    It  was  way.    He  therefore  endeavoured  to  quit 
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the nuUlniT  «er>riee,  udtoobhun  apMt 
ID  tiie  einl  lerTke  of  HcMhu.  Tlu 
gOTomineiit  tcMded  to  tua  iriibes,  and 
Mve  him  ttw  «tuation  of  tetttaj  of 
Qte  district  (JandtdtnOer),  tf  Uddmf : 
an  office,  the  dutieB  of  whitdi  were  not  at 
that  time  very  bnrtbouome.  In  the 
Bummer  of  1776,  he  iniTed  with  his  fa- 
mily at  that  place,  in  which  he  nmuned 
till  his  death. 

Meldorf,  the  diief  town  of  tha  old 
republic  of  IMtmanohen,  fonnerij  li^ 
and  populous,  i>  'funlt  into  obacuiily 
and  desaUtion.  It  waa  twice  taken, 
plundered  and  bornt,  both  ra  the  mo* 
cessful  war  of  autriogation,  and  in  ttiat 
of  vengeance  and  liberation,  wbkdi  M- 
lowed  it  This,  added  to  tiie  grievoos 
contributions  extorted  from  it  in  the 
thirty  ytan'  war,  and  the  hmine  whidi 
arose  out  of  the  unirersal  deo^r  in 
which  the  coantiy  languished  from  ttie 


rous  vestiges  of  ttw  Eood  old  timea  are,    . 
to  those  acqnaintM  with  its  tuitoi7, 
melancholy  memorials  of  its  lost  atn 
irrecoveraSte  piosperi^y.    Quiet  and  d»- 
serted  as  the  pIaoewaa,it  mayreadilf 
be  supposed  that  it  was  enttrdy  without    : 
the  sort  of  sode^  niited  to  a  man  of 
Niebuhr's  tastes  and  character ;  fiff  he 
was,  unfortuaatelf,  little  vnsed  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  he  remai     d  a    i 
stranger  to  the  excellent  man  w 
BtiU  the  ornament  ofthe jdaee,  unm 
became  indebted  to  him  for  the  phil 
ginil  education  of  bia  son. 

Meanwhile  he  settled  his  plan  of  lift ; 
built  himsdf  a  house,  the  massive  s^le 
of  which  showed  his  love  fir  the  plain 
and  substantial  dweBinm  of  hia  fauMra^ 
and  planted  a  garden,  Ste  fniit  of  wUch 
he  was  at  that  time  in    too  ddioafe 
health  to  hope  to  gather.    Re,  howerlr,    i 
outlived  most  of  the  trees  in  it     In    1 
these  employments,  and  the  aequintion    ' 
of  knowledge  of  the  countty,  nrwal 
years  slipped  away,  dming  which  ha    i 
began  to  lose  sight  of  the  tenninalion  of   > 


source  of  increased  pain  a 
tion  to  him.lrom  an  increasing  peromtioa 
ofthe  pecuniary  lose  it  had  oansed  niiB^ 
and  from  the  mat  bdiSvenee  to  itwbi^ 
then  prevailed  in  Otnnany. 

At  this  time,  too,  ha  sustained  a  lost 
which  rendered  Mm,  aa  tUber  of  a  fit. 
mily,  more  thoD^rtM  as  to  the  SI 


K  we  strm^aawad  ■>  tt*  «Mfc 

ig  the  American  war  the  rage  for 
)  in  a  joint-stock  imdolaking 
B  iled  in  Copenhagen,  and  was  fos- 
u  and  heightened  t>y  delusive  ap- 
nces.  Niebuhrwas  one  of  thOM 
ufibred  themselves  to  be  tempted  Ic 

31  .sialic  shares,  and  wait  for  aliigher 
higher  premium,  till  at  length  thr/ 
ed  a  price  for  which  there  was  nc 
alion ;  this  ended  in  their  sudden 
nd  in  the  loss  of  the  holders. 
ny  things  now  conspired  to  trouble 
■  t  inquillity.  HehiniseJf,  asanatirc 
iman,  enjoyed  very  good  health  in 
air  of  Ditmarschm;  but  his  wifu. 
*  all  strangers,  had  tnstrugsleas'ain.^ 

0  lual  attacks  of  fever,  and  her  deli- 
constitution  tvas  titorouglilj-  shaken. 

ihr  had  employed  himself  tbrmany 

,  thougli  of  lale  with  coanderable 

uptions,  inarranginiiaiidnrepajing 

iirkB.    He  now  entirely  laid  them 

,  With  the  same  view  he  had  read  a 

deal;  hewasnowiuaplaceinwhieh 

uuok  ever  met  his  eye,  which  he  did 

t]   m  self  procure.  The  void  which  this 

e     oned  was  extremely  oppresave  to 

I    id  disheartened  and  indisposed  htm 

;  labour  ;  the  more  so,  aslhedead 

ition  of  a  place  In  which  no  day 

-  cver  marked  by  a  new  occurrenoe, 

J   contrary   to   his   natute^    to    that 

se  wliich  had  drir«n  ham  out  into 

njdeworid,  and  to  the  veiyrarwd 

eventful  Itfe  to  which  he  bad  been 

omed.    Tlte  void  indeed  wluch  be 

la  one  which  no  books  could  fill ; 

,   as  he  did  not  clearly  deJine  il 

isclf,  it  hung  nppo  his  spirits  as  ■ 

■Mliscontent  Tiw  diiectinn  of  his  niiiml 

exclusively   towards  Ihe  historical 

>   !*dge  of  ttiings  which  lorm  k  part 

1  existinK  and  vi^ihU  earth.  Evsn 
itory  of  Ihe  past  sigc»  of  the  bu- 
"ace  was  for  nim  n  merely  snbor- 

study.  From  1h«  same  peculiar 
iter  of  his  mind,  even  astronomy, 
.nil  proper  pursuit,  had  no  charmt 
m,  except  as  sewiiig  to  iOas-- 
^eography.  ^Mien  he  built  his 
he  had  ntted  up  a  room  aaasoty- 
}ry.  and  made  ubservatioas  tfaov 
oth«-  parts  of  Uobtein  tor  Qte 
.  of  a- — -;-=--••        -     - 


part.'<^  fais  waiaihg  jpnytj 


fbr  Rountbankftd 
passion  for 
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ItwasKmort  fixtuoateBndbeneficiiJ  quite  wrong;  Tor  the  style  of  those  of 
Huag  tor  bm  th*t.  &  f«w  years  ftfter  tte  nis  essays  which  had  not  btea  touched 
MttMd  atMeldorf,  Bote  was  sent  thither  by  any  other  hand,  not  only  charac- 
M  Landvwt,  or  governor  of  the  pro-  teristicsJly  expresses  his  peculiar  niodet 
vince.  TM  editor  of  the  "  Deutchee  of  thinking,  but  is  remarkable  forthe 
Museum"  bad,  of  course,  ver^  extensive  simple  t>eauty  it  derives  from  the  Low 
literary  coonocioos,  and  the  intercourse  German  idoms,  nhich  sometimes  ap< 
between  men  of  letters  was  then  carried  pear  faintly,  sometimes  in  undisguised 
on  with  a  vrvadty  and  interest  now  and  primitive  plainness.  To  Northern 
wholly  unknown.  On  every  account,  Germans  they  have  a  peculiar  charm, 
therefore,  he  was  capable  of  fumishins  and  none  but  a  taste,  enfeebled  and  de- 
various  iateresting  matter  about  which  praved  by  fastidious  refinement,  could 
Niebnhr's  mind  tNisied  itselC  An  inti-  ever  take  offence  at  them, 
mate  and  duly  intercourse,  which  fona-  Meanwhile  his  children  grew  to  an 
ed  part  of  the  r^;ular  routine  of  their  age  to  require  instruction,  "niis  he  nv* 
lives,  accordin^y  arose  between  these  them  himself.  "  He  instructed  hoUi  of 
two  men,  and,  wnen  Bote  married,  be-  us,"  (says  his  son,)  "  in  geography,  and 
tween  the  two  families.  relat«l  to  |us  many  passages  of  history. 

Through  Boie's  means  Niebuhr  also  He  taught  me  Enelish  and  French^— 
became  acquainted  with  men  who  would  better,  at  any  rate,  than  thev  would  have 
otherwise  never  have  visited  tliis  remote  been  teught  by  any  t)ody  dse  in  such  a 
and  obsciue  comer.  Tn  this  manner  place;  and  something  of  mathematics, 
he  obtained  the  acquaintance  and  the  in  which  he  wouU  have  proceeded  much 
friendship  of  the  celebrated  poet  and  farther,  had  not  want  of  zeal  and  de- 
scholar.  Voss.  sire  in  me  unfortunately  destroyed  all  hit 

Anotlier  and  notlesa  considerable  ad-  pleasure  in  the  occupation.  One  thing 
vantage  which  arose  out  of  Boie's  reri-  mdeed  was  characteristic  of  tiis  whole 
deuce  at  Meldorf  was,  that  he  posseased  mtem  of  teaching: — as  he  had  no 
a  very  fine  litn-ary,  which,  as  editor  of  idea  how  any  body  could  have  know- 
the  "  Museum,"  he  was  continually  ledge  of  any  kind  placed  before  him,  and 
increasing.  The  greater  port  of  the  not  seiie  it  with  tbe  greatest  delight  and 
books  wtre,  it  is  true,  foreign  to  Nw-  avklity,  and  hold  to  it  with  the  steadiest 
buhr's  tastes  and  pursuits,  but  thwe  perseverance,  he  became  disinclined  to 
were  many  which  interested  and  occuh-  tead)  whenever  we  appeared  inattentive 
pied  him.  or  reluctant  to  learn.    As  the  first  ii^ 

One  consequence  of  this  couKiton  stpictions  I  received  in  Latin,  before  t 
was,  that  he  was  stimulated  to  write  had  the  good  fortune  lo  become  a  scho- 
Tnany  papers,  which  eirGumstaMei  catt-  lar  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Jager, 
ed  forth,  for  the  "  Museum  ;"  and  to  were  very  defective,  he  helped  me,  .ind 
give  treatises  to  that  periodical,  which  read  with  me  Csesar's  Commentaries- 
had  been  intended  to  form  part  of  hia  Here,  asain,  the  peculiar  bent  of  his 
third  volume,  and  were  laid  on  the  shtf.  mind  shewed  itself; — he  always  callol  my 
This  was,  in  more  than  one  way,  disad-  attention  much  more  strongly  to  Uie  geo- 
vantngeous  to  him.  It  tended  to  exti»-  graphy  Ihaji  the  histoty.  The  map  of 
guish  all  purpose  of  publishing  the  ancient  Gaul  by  D'Anville,  for  whom  be 
deficient  volume  ;  it  dissolved  tha  eon-  had  the  greatest  reverence,  always  la/ 
neiion  in  the  matter,  and  destroyed  its  btrfore  us.  I  was  obliged  to  look  out 
integrity  ;  and  was  so  much  given  away  everyplace  as  it  occurred,  and  to  tell  itj 
out,.of  the  newest  and  most  important  exact  situation.  His  instructions  had 
parts.  He  iddom  wrote  for  tbe  preas  no  pretension  to  be  grammatical ; — his 
without  constraint,  or  without  dread  of  knowledge  of  the  language,  so  far  as  it 
committing  errors  in  style.  This  anxiety  went,  was  gained  entirely  by  readine, 
was  great^  increased  by  Boie's  fosb-  find  by  looking  at  it  as  a  whole.  He 
dious  criticism.  Niebumr  gave  him  his  was  of  opinion,  that  a  man  did  not 
manuscript  to  read  througti,  tm  he  had  deserve  to  learn  what  he  had  not  princi- 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  a  friend  in  pnily  worked  out  for  himself ;  and  that  a 
Copenhagen.  He  was  not,  however,  teacher  should  be  only  a  helper  to  assist 
content  with  erasing  a  few  obvious  er-  the  pupil  out  of  otherwise  inexplicable 
rora,  but  corrected  it  througtiout  with  difficulties.  From  these  causes  his  at- 
•nch  rhetorical  nicety,  that  r^ebahr  mn  tempts  to  teach  me  Arabic,  when  he  had 
now  more  thaa  ever  convinced  of  bit  already  lost  thai  facility  in  speaking  it 
entite  inabiiay  to  writ*.    JntbialMiiAa    without  which  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
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pense  mth  ^nimmUica]  inslraction,  to  en».  out  of -1 

hii  disappointment  and  mj  shune,  did  En^iih  worin  o 

not  succeed.  When  I  ftfterwsrd«  tangfat  kt  a  toy  eariT 

it  ray»elf,  and   sent  him   transUtioiu  lar  anp^f  ol  L.. 

from  it,  he  was  greatlj  dflighted.  eumitaneea  HhL 

"  I  have  ihe  mosthvelj  recollection  of  account  of  the  powaftal  nA 

many  descriptions  of  the  ttnidure  of  the  hare  bad  on  My  matois  lih 

universe  and  ftcconnts  of  ewtemcoun-  dieationicrfAiic} *"  ■ 

tries,    which    he    used    to   tdl    me,        "Henrteredn 

instead  of  faiiT  tales,  when  he  took  gence  and  inten 

me    on    his   knee    before    I  went   to  dona,   half  inb . .     , 

bed.   The  history,  of  Mohammed  ;    of  boy ;  btult  eaillea  In  tta  ak  « — . , 

the  first    caliphs,    particolarly    Omar  eonreised  with  Urn  <9aiK>ttA»*<i|'>> 

1  he  had  the  d        *      "^ j----*.  - 


ttCH    HWUMJB  a  Ab 


and  Ali,  for  wnom  f 


_ e  deepest  of  the   di^, 

veneration— of  the  conquests  and  spread  him  hii  ii"  ~ 

of  Islamism — of  the  virtues  of  the  heroe*  jects     Iha 

of  the  new  faith,  and  of  the  Turidsh  Thus,  ^ 


converts,  were  imprinted  on  my  childish    liroui^lit 


imagination  in  the  liveliest  colouia. 
Historical  works  on  these  same  tutgeds 
were  nearly  the  first  boolis  that  teH  into 
m;  hands. 

"  I  recollect  loo,  that  on  the  Chriatmas- 
eve  of  my  tenth  year,  I7  way  of  making 
the  day  one  of  peculiar  sole 


under     discourse. 

spoke  of  fortification,  lie 

books  and  plans,  and  made 


draw  and  measure  polyptns. 
'  In  the  winter  of  1 789,  Herder  sent 
Ilia  Persepolis,  the  contents  of  which 
eitremely  interesting  to  him.  This 
c  liim  llie  greater  pleasure,  as  it  was 
,...  first  proof  he  had  received  for  many 
,     >3    years  that  lie  was  not  forgotten  by  his 
rejoicing  to  me,  he  went  to  a  beautiful    countrj'men— n  pleasure  mingled  with 
chest  containing  his  manuscripts,  which    surprise.     From  that  time  marks  of  the 


was  regarded  by  utetuldren,  and  indeed    estimation  in  which  he  was  held  ii 
.     ...     t  1    i._.  ,_i.ii  ._..._._. I.    jnany,  as  well  as  abroad,  were  coatinn- 

ally  becoming  more  frequent" 
1  e  war  with  Turkey,  which  bniktf 
at  thii  time,    occupied  his  mind 
sely.  and  excited  him  to  write  sev». 


by  the  whole  honiehold,  as  a  sort  of  aric 
of  Ihe  covenant ; — took  out  the  papers 
relating  to  Africa,  and  read  to  me  from 
tliem.  He  hadtaughtme  todrawmapc, 
and  with  his  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance I  soon  produced  maps  of  Habbaah  ral  ^^pers.  The  warmer  was  his  attach- 
and  Sudan.  it  lo  the  Arabs,  and  the  more  the 

"  I  could  not  make  him  a  more  ml-    ncvi  iarity  of  his  character  led  him  to 


;  birihday  present  than  a  akeleh  of 

tlie  geo^phy  of  eastein  countries,  or  1 

translations  from  voyages  and  travds,  1 

executed  as  m\^  he  expected  frtxa  a  1 
child.    He  had  originally  no  stronger 

desire  than  tt»t  I  might  be  his  sncces-  1 

■or  as  a  traveller  in  the  East    But  the  ' 

influence  of  a  very  tender  and  anxioua  1 

mother  upon  my  physical  training  ind  | 
constitution  thwarted  h^  plan  almost  aa 

i»  formed-    In  consequence  Ihi 


d  the  Arabs  of  Medina,  Bagdail. 
,  Cordova,  under  the  kaUphs,  as  the 
I    .e   after  his  own  heart,   the  more 

selv  did  he  hate  the  stately,  unt>end 

I'urKs — Ihe  tyrants  and  oppncssor* 
1  s  beloved  .\nibs — and  he  cordially 

si  that  they  might  be  driven  out  rf 
I  Happy  Land,  which  under  their 
emment  is  becoming-  a  desert. 
He  could  not,  however,  help  gnidcin? 

_    ^ — ._,     ...is  conquestlo  the  French;  and.durinc 

of  her  opposition,  my  father  aftcrwanlB    the  expedition  to  Egypt,  his  Uvely  ac- 


gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it. 

"  The  distinguished  Undness  he  had  ^ 

'experienced  (ram  the  English,  and  the  p 

services  which  he  had  been  able  to  render  s 

to  the  East  India  Company  by  throwing  p 

light  on  the  navigation  of  the  higher  c 

part  of  the  Red  Sea,  led  him  to  mt^-  t 

tain  the  idea  of  sending  me,  as  soon  as  I  t 

was  old  enough,  to  India.     With  this  r 

scheme,  which,  plauiiMe  as  it  was,  be  i 
was  afterwards  as  ^aA  to  see  frustrated 
aa  I   was  myself,  mai^  thmn  in  the 

education  he  gave  me  were  mlimately  w 
connected.    He  tan^  bk,  by  prefer- 


ilance  with  what  F.^pt   had  been, 

or  might  become,  rendered  it  iia- 

bJB  Id  mislead  him ;  it  was  his  per- 

on  thai,  from  the  Frendi,  ho  im- 

;  ement,  no  relief  could  or  would 

K    Far  it  must  be  adcnowWced. 

I  towards  the  French  he  had  a  ns- 

i  antipathy,  although  he  gratelidly 

ml>ered  that  in  maiiy  traces  in  the 

ihev  had  received  hint  wilti  tiie 

Dua  hosfitality  ; 
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when  the Kvolutian  broke  out,  he  be-  who cfin-iedscroticiaTn  so  far  u toques- 
held  it  wboUy  without  faith  or  confi-  tion  whether  Bruce  had  eter  be«n  in 
dence  in  any  good  result,  and  even  with  Abvssinia  at  all.  He  read  his  work 
ft  decided  avenion,  excited  by  that  witnout  prejudice,  and  the  conclusion  he 
national  Tanity  and  Ihat  want  of  veracity  arrived  at  was  the  lanie  which  is,  since 
which  were  but  too  obvious  and  too  the  second  Edinburgh  edition,  and  tlie 
disKUcting  to  a  mind  lo  simple  and  up-  publication  of  Salt's  two  journeys,  ttie 
right  aa  hi&  Not  that  he  had  anj  universal  and  ultimate  one.  InapnpL-r 
attachment  to  courts,  aristocraoies,  or  which  h^  sent  to  the  new  '  Deutschea 
priesthoods.  He  did  not  philosophize  Museum,'  he  showed  that  nnice  had 
on  the  subject,  but  saw  in  the  French  exactly  copied  the  pretended  (teti'rmina- 
netion  our  hereditary  enemies.  He  re-  tion  of  the  elevation  of  the  Pole  on  the 
jO'ced  at  the  tweaking  out  of  the  revolu-  Arabian  Gulf  from  himself ; — tlinl  the 
lionary  war,  from  the  hope  that  ne  taight  conversation  with  Ali  Bej'  was  a  palpa- 
regain  the  several  German  andBui^n-  ble  fabrication  and  romance; — tliat  the 
dian  provinces,  which  he  always,  when  pre1endedjoumeyovertheKedSeB,inthc 
teaching  his  children  geography,  persist-  countryofBabelMandeb,  as  wellasthat 
I'd  in  reckoning  as  parts  of  Germany.  on  the  coast  south  from  Kossir,  were  also 

The  neighbourhood  of  hisnaliveplace  mere  tiction.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  it  declared  that,  mixed  up  with  these  gross 
pnrlicularly  agreeable  to  him  to  live  in  falsehoods,  there  were  parts  of  the  tra- 
Ditmarschen.  Of  his  relations,  hii  half  vels  which  bore  an  impress  of  perfect 
brother,  Bartold  Niebuhr,  and  his  ne-  truth  and  might !«  confidently  believed. 
phew,  H.  W.  Schmeelke,  were  the  About  the  tame  time,  he  was  incited, 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  former,  half  in  indignation,  half  in  wantonness, 
many  years  younger  than  himse1f,anopu-  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  fantastic  dream 
lent  fanner,  died  unmarried  long  t>efore  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Fyramid» 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  and  of  Fersepolis  put  forth  by  Witt,  wh» 
capacity,  and  although  he  had  gone  but  maintainedthat  they  had  been  wholly  rois- 
occa^ionally  to  school,  and  (as  everything  understood,  and  were  works  of  nature. 
was  easy  to  him)  appUed  but  very  little.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1730,. 
he  had  acquired  enough  of  the  Latin  he  had  the  great  pleasure  of  receiving  it 
language  to  understand  the  poets.  "Un-  letter  from  his  old  friend  Dr.  Russe),. 
clc,  what  are  you  reading  there  ?^  taid  begging  of  him  his  ground  plan  of  the 
his  nephew  to  him  one  day,  seeing  him  city  of  Aleppo  for  the  new  edition  he 
with  the  Georgics  in  his  hand.  "  I  have  was  about  to  publish  of  his  description, 
hived  some  l>ees,"  answered  he,  in  the  of  that  city.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  lo 
dialvct  of  his  country,  "  and  I  want  to  aay  that  Niebuhr  did  not  refuse  it.  Dr. 
ace  what  Virgil  writes  about  them."  Russel  greatly  improved  upon  it  by  the 

When  he  saw  Niebuhr  in  his  uniform  addition  of  the  most  remarkabli:  build- 
as  officer  of  engineers,  he  went  up  to  ings.bymorecorrectdrawingofthepiin- 
him.  looked  earnestly  at  him,  and  aaid,  cipal  streets,  and  omission  ot  (he  remaia- 
smiling,  "  Brother,  you  look  veiy  well  der.  Niebuhr'i  plans,  with  the  excep- 
in  that  dress,  but  for  all  that  you  are  a  tion  of  Kahira,  which  is  as  perfect  as 
servant—Iamafireeman.''  Schmeelke,  thai  of  any  city  in  Europe,  are,  aa  be 
for  some  time  Biirgermeister  (i.  e.  chief  himaelf  tuis  observed,  to  oe  considercl 
magistrate)  at  Ottemdorf,  was  always  complete  only  as  far  aa  the  circumfer> 
N  iebuhr's  favourite,  and  before  his  tra-  ence,  the  gatei,  and  the  principal  build 
vels  into  Arabia  he  had  bequeathed  to  jn^-'  art'  concfrnnl. 
him  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  as  Out  of  this  renewed  cnnvKpondenoe 
his  brother  did  not  want  it.  The  uiKle  with  Or.  Russel,  arose  one  with  Major' 
and  nephew  frequently  exchanged  visits,  Itcnnell,  who  wished  to  avail  himsejf 
and  Niebuhr  was  never  so  happy  a*  in  of  Niebuhr's  unpubUshed  map  of  hU 
Hadeln.  He  had  no  relation,  howeTer  route  through  Syria  and  Nalolin,  witli  a 
distant,  no  connexion  of  the  friends  of  view  to  a  generiU  map  of  Asia  he  had  it 
his  early  youth,  whose  drcumstAncet  he  in  contemplation  to  publitli.  Niebuhr 
did  not  know  in  their  most  minute  de-  was  too  generous  and  too  frve  from  all. 
tails  and  treasure  up  inbia  Bemoiy.  petty  jeafousy  to  hesitate  a  moment  ia 
"The  appearance  of  the  loi>g-a(|wc(ed  complying  with  this  request.  About  IhB 
travels  of  Bruce,"  uya  Mr.  Nidmhr,  same  time,  Marsden  showed  his  respect 
"formed  an  epoch  b  our  unilbniiliie.  for  him  by  sending  him  his  history  dC 
My  fattier  had  never  b««D  one  of  thoM    Sumatra,  — 


im  onuxBiras. 


AitcrtiieonvapcaidMMwitb-IlManU 
bad  luted  wnnetlm^  NkbabrMBthin* 

fnrofhBhuiarflalculat'        " ^- 

litai  flf  wtucb  he  had  to  I 

heart,  and  intreatedhimto 

kelyiw  to  intdntake  thia  tufc :  thia.  bpw- 

gTCT.waa  not  attwidad  with  aiyamcMfc 

•*  I  moat  iMRi"  addahiBaant*'dBaK 
from  chronological  ordo-ts  apeak  of  faia 
cortespondenea  wiUi  two  excdkot  mm 
of  letters,  whidi.  bovmtr,  if  I  mialaka 
not,  took  ptaoe  foaie  Teaia  later.  80- 
T«s1re  de  Sacj,  wtule  deeiphaing  the 
Fehlv*i  inseripiiaaa  ^  Nakami  Rnalam, 
had  discorercd  the  iaeonyai^tto  aeon' 
ncj  of  mj  tttbef*  dramnn ;  and  fa^ 
who  alwan  entcrtaiiied  ma  bigbaat 
reverence  for  Qw  anttior  oC  flwt  maneilf 
philolo^cal  wori^  lUtmlefDltoDeSaqr 
for  callins  into  life  lamnra  iiUcfa  wna 
dead,  so  long  aa  tba  kej  to  flMBi  was 
vrantitig.  A  Ter;  agHeabk  coit»- 
spgndence  soon  arose  between  two  men 
of  science,  bound  to  eaeh  othv  by  loeb 
ties.  SilrestredeSaejrwaaat  that  lime 
employed  npoD  Um  compiled  tnnalalioB 
of  Ihe  BaifcelJemen.  J.  a.  flw  Hiatorr 
of  the  Conquest  of  Jemen  bgr  the  Turks. 
In  the  prosecutioo  of  thia  work  he  had 
used  my  fattier'B  geoenphyinhiadeaarqi- 
tiOD  of  Arabia  ud  oia  nup  at  the  em- 
pire of  the  Imanma,  and  had  tbmid  Qie 
astonishing  result  that  eretyplaeeimn- 
tioned  in  the  histot;,  excnting  on^two 
villages  in  Tehama,  were  laid  down  w^ 
|)erJect  accuracy,  Se&raa  themapwas 
(let  erm  in«d  byhi*  actual  progresa  throorii 
the  country,  this  ia  less  anipiising ;  fie 
remarkatile,  and  the  br  greater  par^ 
is  that  nhidi  reals  on  the  oowiexioo  be- 
tween such  d^eoneenmig  distance  and 
direction  as  he  could  eidlect  Hen  no- 
thing but  the  most  acnte  'judgment  and 
eccurate  induetion  could  bare  enabled 
him  to  decide  on  the  internal  etidenee 
of  varying  testimoniee,  and  to  gire  to 
each  its  due  value. 

"Out  of  this  correspoiideuee  afterwaida 
arose  another,  which  waa  dso  txHreudj 
valuable  to  him-rtitat  with  the  learned, 
industrious  and  clear- si^ed  geogn- 
pher.  Barbier  du  Booage.  He  ^med 
to  my  father  for  m«t«-i.i.  te  the  con* 
atruction  of  bis  m^  of  NatoUs,  and 
received  both  astnuomical  delcnniD»- 
tion  of  placea,  and  itintnuiaB  which  am 
father  had  written  down  fitm  the  oral 
testimony  of  the  eamd-driveni  of  the 
caravans." 

In  November,  irss,  Nicbnhr  was 
•Itadced  b  v  a  pleuri^  of  which  he  vny 
nearly  died,  and  reooreted  vety-riowly. 


qniat  ai^  iMsliwIi*  ka  hiMidicM 
BMByjean^wM  tkifnM  if'  swy— ■ 
we  ilneaa  and  orjMrdHMaHHat  of 
health.  Urn  fiacOTtaKWvter^pl 
Uood.  H«— a»et  r  I  li|  JL  fcK 
his  spirits  .wan  adMarirlMWsaA 


teeoited  to  had  0^  fa^iMd  a^  »• 
craaaedit    rnsaawfmaiikaHksMB- 

solled  thought  it  altfming;  the  more  so 
because  he  dared  not  vmture  on  aa  ex- 
lirpntion.  After enduringpaJnandansie- 
ty  for  some  years,  it  was  at  tewth  ctued, 
and  iit  the  close  of  his  aixtj-sixtb  ye«r 
he  was  happily  restored  to  pwCed  lw«hh: 
An  accident  led  ium  to  punlmBe  some 
moorland,  a  league  (mm  his  house, 
ant!  to  undertake  the  eultivatian  of  it. 
It  revived  all  his  ta»te  tar  the  employ- 
ment of  hia  early  life ;  he  l&id  various 
schemes  of  agricuHural  impmvemeni, 
pursued  them  with  yonihful  ardour,  and 
promised  himielf  toe  most  favounUde 
results :  he  planted  trees,  cut  drain*, 
and  bought  land  tiU  he  had  altogether 
a  very  considerable  estate-  The  conae- 
quencei  vrere  not  answerable  tu  his 
hopes;  n^n^aldealof  monevwas  lost — 
if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  lost  which 


ductive,   but  lengtbece 
his  remaining  d^s. 

He  took  much  and  s 
vrent  to  hiii  farm  on  foot  oronlboraelMck. 
returning  with  uoweasied  activity  to 
every  s^wt  nheve  ainlhing  remamed  to 
do.  As  Ihe  fields  m  that  part  of  the 
country  are  divided  by  very  bmad 
ditches,  he  made  nse  of  a  leaping  pole, 
to  whieli  lie  had  been  aecurtomed  in  his 
youth.  He  had  giom  ao  yoon^  and  so 
robust,  that  he  jumped  over  a  ditcii  teu 
feet  wide  in  his  sereotieth  year.  His 
farm  made  many  tUogs  iattiveting  to 
him  which  had  formerly  beeninJiftrctt^ 
and  hui  peculiar  talent  fi>r  obaervatMo 
and  investigatioa  found  animaliiy  an- 
ployment  and  food.  He  stndied,  n  the 
greatest  detail,  the  sort  o(  agricalture 
suited  to  the  marsh  and  heafii  lands  of 
his  own  district  and  (be  nei^kboorina 
ones  on  Ihe  same  side  of  Ihe  nver,  and  al 
Ihe  long-foigotten  knowledge  of  the  (Ob- 
ject wliich  he  had  acquired  in  hia  fselll 
from  personal  observation  revived  m  bdS 
mind.  "1  still  bof>e,~  snys  his  son,"lDriRn 
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tun  possession  of  a  series  of  letters  from  he  declined,  putly  became  he  anticipaiedl 

him,  written  in  the  year  1801,  in  which  more  difficulties  fh>m  the  sending  over 

most  earefiil  inquiries,  he  replied  to  a  a  copy  of  the  manuseript  finr  me  to 

fist  of  queries  I  addressed  to  him  on  the  translate  than  really  existed ;  but  partly; 

different  kinds  of  marsh-land,  the  under  also,  because  with  aU  his  attachment  to 

strata,  the  proportion  between  the  seed  Bngland,    he  thought  it  onbeeommg 

and  the  produce  of  various  sorts  of  and  wrong  to  suffer  the  conclusion  of 

grain,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  a  work  which  might  be  centered  as 

old  valuation  of  the  land,  with  a  preci-  the  property  of  the  Danish  government; 

sion  and  copiousness  to  be  expected  to  wnom  it  owed  its  very  existence,  tm 

only  in  replies  to  the  interrogatories  of  appear  in  any  other  country  than  Den- 

a  committee  of  the  British  House  of  mark,  or  in  any  other  language  than 

Commons.  German.     At  subsequent  periods  the 

"  Still  later,  in  1809,  in  the  77th  vear  same  proposal  was  renewed  to  me,  first 

of  his  age,  he  surprised  me  by  a  collec-  in  1802 ;  and  when  I  saw  that  all  hop% 

tion  of  notes  in  answer  to  tne  inquiry  of  his  giving  a  Grennan  edition  was  at 

whether,    before  the  existence   of  the  an  end,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he 

marshes  along  the  whole  coast  of  Fries-  was  fully   satisfied  of  the  correctnesi 

land,  from  Jutland  to  the  Vlie,  there  of  his   geographical   and  astronomical 

had  been  moors  extending  behind  the  observations,  1  earnestly  entreated  him 

Dunes  or  Denes,  which  are  now  washed  to  send  me  the  MS.  and  to  permit  it  to 

away ;  as  also,   in  answer  to  the  ques-  be  translated.      My  intention  was  to 

tion,  whether  the  mean  height  of  the  append  to  it  a  translation  'of  the  his- 

tide  were  always  the  same,  and  had  not,  toiy  of  Zebid,  which  he  sent  to  Copen- 

for  a  long  series  of  years,  been  conti-  hagen,  together  with  other  MSS.,  and 

nually    gaining,    or   were    subject    to  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  royal 

lon<;    periods    of    gaining  and  losing,  library  there.     It  contains  a  circuni- 

These  queries  were  contained  in  a  letter  stantial  history  of  Yemen,    from  the 

addressed  to  him  from  Holland.     Hie  time  of  its  separation  from  the  caliphate 

facts  which  he  brought  together  in  reply,  through  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages. 

gave  evidence  of  all  his  peculiar  acute-  I  also  intended  to  extract  all  that  wai 

ness  and  accuracy  of  observation.  not  botanical   from  Forskaal^s  cruelly 

"  These  occupations  diverted  him  from  neglected  works,  and  to  annex  these, 

dwelling  on  a   misfortune  which  had  together  with  a  general  map  of  Arabia. 

been  a  source  of  great  vexation  to  him  Mjr  father  persisted  in  his  refusal,  of 

for  some  years  before  he  devoted  him-  which  he,  however,  afterwards  repented. 

self  to  them.    The  copperplates  belong-  Durii^the  campaign  in  East  Pnisna, 

ing  to  the  works  whicn  had  appeared,  Lord  Hutchinson,  one  of  his  most  sea- 

as  well  as  those  executed  for  the  yet  Ions  admirers,  made  the  same  proposal 

unpublished  volume,  were  deposited  ait  to  hiinf  throu^  me,  and  offered  to  nego- 

Copenhagen,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  tiate  the  afiPkir  on  the  most  advantageona 

which  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  great  terms,  according  to  the  rehitions  gene* 

fire  of  June,   1795.     All  these  plates  rally  subsisting  in    Enriand    between 

were  destroyed ;  and  with  them  perished  author  and  publisher,    fiut  at  that  time 

all  desire,  all  heart,  for  the  completion  I  had  no  longer  the  power  of  making 

of  the  unfinished  volume.  any  historical  additions  to  the  descrip- 

"  An  opportunity  did,  indeed,  shortly  tion  of  Arabia;  the  sending  the  mano* 

present  itself  for  the  publication  of  its  scripts  to  me,  even  after  the  peace  cC 

contents,  though  not  m  Germany.    In  Tilsit,  was  very  doubtf^;  and  the  con« 

England  his  reputation  was  so  high,  veying    the   translation    to    En^and; 

that  almost  every  body  who  heard  my  dimng   ttie   tyrannical   prohibition    of 

name  accosted  me  with  cordial  inquiries  all   intereourse;    attended   with   giost 

for  my  father,  and  an  acquaintance  with  danger.** 

his  works  was  so  widely  diffused  through  In    Zacifa^s   monthly  correspondence 

the  medium  of  Heron's  extracts,  tiiat  I  Niebuhr  found  jome  remarks  and  criti- 

met  with  them  in  the  houses  of  several  cisms  on  Mayer's  mtem  of  bngitudinid 

country  people,  and  a  friend  of  mine  obeervalions,  wfaica  he  little  expected^ 

found  them  even  in  the  island  of  Midi  having  scarcely  any  means  of  obscivlug 


Very  eager  inquiries  were  now  addrenfll  tiie  devdopement  and  growth  of 

to  him  from  that  country,  whether  he  in  tiie  remote  comer  of  the  world  whore 

would  not  publish  the  deficient  rolome  he  Ihed.      Agreeably   snipriMd^   he 

there,  and  m  the  Ei^lish  language.  Ttdi  muMdtatcly  coiimiunicated  to  M«  tob 
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Zach  the  existence  of  his  'own  obier- 
lations,  the  eulieat  which  had  ben 
atlen  pted  upon  the  ayiteiii  in  quection, 
/md  offered  to  Knd  them  to  him.  The 
leaders  of  Zach'*  jourmlknowbowtbU 
offer  wai  raceived  bj  M.  von  Zach  and 
M.  von  Burg,  and  what  judgment  they 
pronounced  on  hia  determination  of 
pieces,  after  thejr  had  been  calculated 
according;  to  Biii^'*  periected  tablei: 
this  treasuie  of  Iheeeogr^tliyof  Aiiaii 
now  on  record  in  the  aboTc-mentioned 
GOrrespondenoe. 

The  tranquilliiing  astutaace  that  be 
had  not  laboured  in  vain,  and  that  he 
was  at  length  nndentood  and  ^^retn- 
oted,  waa  a  balm  and  a  cordial  to  tiia 
old  age.  In  IBOS  he  was  further  gra- 
tified by  the  distinction  conferred  npon 
him  in  being  eppointad  foreign  maabtr 
of  the  (nstitule  of  France ;  for  altfaoagh 
his  native  dialike  1o  that  connby  had 
been  increased  bj  the  ^nnnical  domi- 
nation which  now  prened  10  heavily  on 
the  continent,  be  nercvthekM  acknow- 
ledeed  that,  in  the  sciencei  (o  frtiieh  he 
had  devoted  himaeU,  no  eoctetv  could 
then,  for  d^ty  and  ^ilendoar,  be  com- 
pared with  me  National  Inttitate. 
.  Another  agreeable  inmdent  wUdi 
marked  this  period  was,  th^  aa  addi- 
tion to  his  salary,  proportioned  to  the 
general  rise  in  prices  since  his  rendence 
■n  Holstein,  was'made  by  the  vidontaty 
fofour  of  the  present  King  of  Denmari^ 
then  Crown  Prince.    From  the  time  ttua 

S-ince  took  the  reins  of  Kovemment, 
iebuhr  received  marks  of  distinguished 
favour  from  him,  without  any  request 
or  application  on  hii  part  Althon^, 
perhaps,  he  owed  this  pnnmpally  to 
bis  fame  as  a  traveller  and  a  man  of 
science,  he  had  deserved  it  no  lew 
aa  a  publie  fiinctionmy.  The  bui- 
nesa  or  his  office,  which  eonusted  cfaiaflj 
in  the  collection  of  taxes  aiid  in  publie 
accounts,  was  not  indeed  voy  agreeaUa 
to  him,  nor  suited  to  a  man  of  tut  turn; 
be  however  executed  it  with  unwearied 
diligence  and  fidelity.  Tlie  mildness 
and  consideration  with  wl^h  he  per- 
formed his  duty,  often  at  the  risk  or 
with  the  ceriainly  of  personal  lost,  at  a 
time  when  the  tawing  burtlien  of  the 
taxes  was  so  great  as  to  convert  the 
industrious  peasant  into  a  dilatory 
payer,  won  him  the  gratitude  of  tlw 
people ;  while  the  exactness  and  exti«- 
ordinary  intelligence  he  displayed  in  the 
discharge  of  hi*  duties,  ensured  bin 
the  respect  and  c  ' 
nent.    Among  tl 


to  his  care  wns  n  h  was  peculi- 
ariy  attractive  to  j  I  which  opened 

a  wide  field  for  i       v       ent.    Thi^was 

the  superiii ..    ..  the  out-dikes. 

He  rcliecled  much  on  the  means  of  pro- 
moling  and  accelemting  their  increase, 
especially  by  draining  the  pri^  and 
m-anlfi  (n.s  the  natives  call  ihe  small 
aunnels  uliich,  at  ebb-tide,  are  Ml 
flo^^■ini;  iliroiiKh  the  bed  or  the  river), 
and  ivas  iiniemi;finj;Iy  engaged  in  dnw- 
ing  up  notiots  and  rejiorts  with  Ihe  hiwc 
of  oblainiiis  approbation  and  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work,  .the  cost 
of  wliicli  could  be  but  slowly  r«- 
pltccd.  Ill  his  frequent  vbils  fo  these 
lands  tie  w&s  led  psiticularly  to  ob- 
serve ilie  very  remarkable  phenomena 
E  ted  by  the  successive  layers,  so  to 
n  ,  of  vegetation,  growing  one  oat  of 
I  er  on  the  gradually  increasing 
~  jons  to  llie  soil ;  from  Ihe  plants  of 
iahol<e  tribe  which  gnnv  in  the 
D  deposited  by  the  ebb-iide,  to  the 
flue  grasses  of  the  mature  crust  or 
•oiL      These  had  been  hithetto  unob- 

-ved,  and  if  they  are  now  known  to 
u  riilists,  it  is  probably  Ihrou^  hii 
;  ed   descriptions    of    appearancef 

Wi  ■  liad  been  noticed  only  by  the 
ihcuiierds  and  husbandmea  of  these 
ts.         iive  [-asliiTes. 

ri  m  Ihe  earliest  time  of  his  appoint- 

(o  his  office,  up  to  the  year  1803. 

■uc     ities   he  had  to  discharge  wne 

I     liiv  unaltered;  from  that  time  Ihcy 

sed  in  [Mvportion  as  the  nece«> 

slate  of  the  public  finances  giie 

Mw      on  to  an  increase  of  the  pubtic 

I      ..',15.    The  first  of  the  many  fivsh 

Imps   whicli  succeeded  were   the  land 

]  iufruct  taxes,  in  the  imposition  of 
It  II  the  old  registers  of  Ihe  couoiiy 
Wo>i  nlirelydisT^garded,andanewraJu- 
aliou  ijecame  necessary.  lothecommis- 

n  ppointed  for  the  district,  N\el>utu-, 
t  ins  official  knowledge  and  con- 
is.  and  from  lus  persontd  teal, 
BBS  me  most  active,  indeed  almost  Ihe 
only  unliving  member.  In  order  to 
ippri'ciiilu  ivliat  a  task  tills  was,  we 
must  tii'st  conceive  a  district  coolamjng 
84,  COO  inhabitants,  all  agrJcoJtimU;  the 
whole  knd  divided  into  small  owner- 


I  the  valuation  liimseif,  and  ddi- 

d  and  decided  on  Ihe  q>pcaJs.    In 

I     '   i     '   '  3    be  wmked 
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render  w31  remember  how  his  eyes  suf-  not,  however,  withdraw  his  mind  from 

fered  from  drawing  at  Peraepolis.  Thg-  his  buainess  ;  he  had  kept  (he  thread  of 

aifterwards  sustained  a  sudden  and  stiU  it   unbroken,   though    he  had  lo   lon^ 

more  fatal  shock  ^m  hia  negligence  in  been  blind ;  eveoihing  was  read  aloud 

not  uting  coloured  glass  during  a  solar  to  him  and  discussed  with  him.   Glojer'd 

observation.    Egypt  and  the  deserts  had  conversation  and  daily  intercourse  re-    , 

tiso  left  permanent  effects  upon  them,  vived  lo  his  mind's  eye  many  a  faded  or 

The  consequences  of  this  night-work  vanished  picture  of  the  east,  and  the 

were  uremediable  and  fatal.    In  a  short  books  which  this  invaluable  biend  read 

time  he  could  no  longer  aee  to  read,  aloud  to  him,  and  the  circumstances  he 

and  for  writing  he  required  an  exlrnor-  related,  put  him  in  possession  of  the 

dinaiY  quantity  of  light,  and  even  then  works  and  statements  of  more  recent 

the    lines   were    often    run    into    one  travellers.  This  was  without  companion 

another.    This  blindness,  the  progress  the  highest  enjoyment  of  which  he  was 

of  which  he  clearly  pnt^ved  was  not  susceptible.    "  When  I  related  to  him," 

to  be  arrested,  made  him  very  anxious.  s«ys  his  son,   "  the  descriptions  of  usf 

the  more,  as  it  threatened  to  compel  him  traveller  newly  returned  from  the  east, 

to  resign  his  employment    This  ne  was  or  gave  him  in  my  letters  any  accounts 

happily  enabled  to  avoid.  of  travels  not  known  on  the  continent. 

His  wife,  after  many  years  sufieting  his  whole   being    seemed  reanimated, 

from  asthma,  which  ended  in  water  in  and  he  dictated  answers  which  showed 

the  chest,    died    in    Decemtier,    1B07.  that  his  mental  vision  was  vivid  and 

His  daughter  and  her  widowed  sister,  powerful  as  ever.    It  was  still  more  re- 

%rha  h.id  lived  with  her  for  twelve  ^eors,  markable  that  these  new  facts  in^trinted 

freed  from  the  constant  care  her  illness  themselves  on  his  mind  with  all  the 

hnd  di^manded,  could  now  devote  them-  depth  and  sharpness  with  which  objects 

si'lveswholly torenderinghim theassist-  are  stamped    on   a   youthful   memory, 

ani'e  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in  and  so  remained  up  to  the  time  of  hu 

nc«d.     His  daughter  did  not    confine  death.      He  eomtnned  them  ?rith  what 

herself  lo  administering  to  his  bodily  he  had  himself  observed   and  experi- 

tvants  and  infirmities,  she  did  that  part  enced. 

of  hii  business  which  he  was  no  longer  "  I  was  deprived  of  the  h^piness  of 

aMe  to  do.     This,  however,  was  not  contributing  to  his  comfort  or  enjoy- 

siifiicieiit,  as  his  sight  l>ecame  worae  ment  by  an^  other  means  than  aucfa 

and  worse,  and  what  he  wrote  with  the  communications,  which  the  total  prohi- 

utmust  care  was  nearly  illc^ble.  bition  of  mtercourae  between  England 

His  family  and  friends  regarded  it  as  and  the  continent  daily  rendered  more 
one  of  the  best  rewards  of  his  honour-  nre  and  difficult  of  access. 
able  and  useful  life,  that,  at  the  close  of  *' Among  thecircumstanccswhiehcon- 
il.  he  found  a  friend  who  undertook  the  tribuled  to  gladden  his  old  age  was  tha 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  with  constant  intercourse  he  enjcyed  with  e 
all  the  devotion  and  attachment  of  a  hmily  tnvught  up  in  Meldgrf,  and  neariv 
son.  Gloyer,  who  became  his  successw,  related  to  him,  the  members  ofwhim 
took  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  stalls-  were  like  children  and  inadchildren  to 
lies,  to  which  we  owe  his  valuable  and  him.  His  friendship  with  the  Treasurer 
instructive  fragments  on  India,  and  on  of  the  iiMtiicifLandetp/eimigiittitltr), 
the  state  of  taxation  in  that  country.  Fii:hl,  ivlio,  in  llie  mann^'ment  of  the 
He  was  introduced  to  Niebuhr,  who  concerns  of  the  province,  e\liiliiti.>d  the 
found  his  society  so  delightful,  thai  as  rarest  combinstiou  of  sagacity  and  apti- 
Jiewas  not  engaged  in  any  employment,  tude.  and  whose  whole  character  was 
he  invited  him  into  his  house  aa  an  the  perfect  model  of  the  citizen  of  a  re- 
assistant.  Gloyer  complied  with  his  public,  became  more  close  and  intinutv 
wishes,  and  the  government  acceded  to  m  proportion  as  l>oth  advanced  in  age. 
iv'ivbuhr's  riquest  that  his  friend  should  A  viait  from  this  excellent  friend  when 
be  officially  recognised  in  that  capacity,  he  returned  from  one  of  his  journeys 
Gloyer  shared  the  labours  of  the  office;  into  the  country,  or  a  visit  to  his  hous^ 


and  the  tranquillity  with  which  Niebuhr  where  everv  Itiing  bespolic  his  aclivo 
coulU  confide  the  execution  and  cre|^  mind  and  beneficent  disposition,  were 
olhis  post  to  luch  a  friend  and  ni«V  feslivakL    Piehl  was  indml  a  most  re- 


daughter  were  the  best  rewanls  for  the  markable  man  ;  a  history  of  his  life  and 
fidebty  with  which  he  had  discharged  its  of  his  adnunislration  of  the  finances  o( 
duties.    He  felt  it  to  be  (0.    He  did    the  province,  into  the  frightful  chaos  of  . 


unof  inDOBb 


wU^  be  introduaed  ORkr ;  utn^  ud 
imdently,  lo  fu-  u  nu  p<Mibl«  to  ba- 
man  eSoria,  tftkin^;  ■dvtntafce  of  good 
times,  and  earaotiiig;  the  reawinlng  in- 
fluence of  bad  onei ;— lig^twuog  Q» 
terrible  preanira  u  tbe  paople  bf  tlw 
,gfnfl«i  of  bia  own  uioperty,  and 
offer  of  hii  own  cnait;— «  I 


Niefaulv  igMBnHI hijiiijllipj 

Ton  Caaoimk,  thai  cf  1fa»  'Ikmmm 
nd  WW  dlicf  «r  4ft»  «dr  «( 


k  bittaryot 


tbe  dispUy  l. „   . 

communi^  ip'"»e™C  ita  own  ft&in 
nfibrds  the  sole  field,  would  be  a  wtdl- 
eserved  monuinant  to  fail  booour;  aa 
nttoaB 
I,  and  to 


attended    with    i 


edifying 
placed  in 

all  who 

tious  doubta  as  to  tba  tdeniap  of  a  frae 
and  demooraljc  gorcnuaent 
"These  vuioua  Bentalpleaaam  and 


neoeasar;  from  hta  _ 
firmitiei.  H«  waa  of  a  .  ^ 
robust,  and  pletboric  conatihitND,  to 
which,  from  Uw  habit  of  mai^  yean, 
blee^nghad  become  iodiapeni^e.  Un- 
fniumde^,  he  eonoeiicd  tbe  idea  that 
hit  great  age  lendoed  it  neoeam^  to 
discontimiettna;  nor  could  any  wananga 
or  reBionitnuicM  induoe  him  (o  itaait 
to  it  again,  t^  at  length  attadts  of  diit 
ziness,  sudden  deafneu  and  spitting  of 
blood  showed  the  danger  to  be  immiBent. 
These  symptoms,  which  began  about  tbe 
time  of  his  wi&'i  death,  continued  to 
return  with  more  or  lew  violence  ettty 
Bpring  Bjid  autnmn;  till,  in  Ootobtr, 
iei3,  he  waa  attacked  by  a.  fr^ful 
bleeding  at  tbe  noae  which,  bowner,  hia 
robust  tempcvaneBt  enaUed  him  to 
rise  above. 

"  Sated,  Iho^not  disgttfted,  withlife, 
he  frequently  in  the  courae  of  this  year 
expressed  hi*  wiUingness  to  rgoin  bb 
wife,  whenever  Ood's  good  time  woe ; 
yet  he  wished  to  Hve  to  see  the  destinica 
of  the  world  decided,  and  once  again  to 
embrace  his  absent  children.  Hiswislus 
were  granted,  thou^  he  was  first  oom- 

BUed  to  behold  an  invading  annv  in 
olslein.  The  distress  and  terror  which 
such  an  event  always  brings  in  its  train, 
did  not  overcome  bis  joy  ak  the  ddivei^ 
ance  of  Europe  and  the  dorioustiiumpha 
of  German;  and  tier  allies. 

"  The  camp  in  Dttmarsehen,  on  the  side 
of  a  road,  whither  only  light  troops  were 
sent,  brought  i^hmi  the  conntiy  all  the 


from  a  troOTi  of  Hecldenbiuijbaa.  who 
were  used  by  a  n^acioua  eommianiy 
as  means  of  ej^torbag  eoDtrttnitioBS  t^ 


which  injured  h^  ri^tit  thieh  and 
caused  a  permanent  buneness  in  iL 
From  that  time  lie  was  nenrBble  to  set 
his  foot  lo  the  ground ;  nor  could  he 
move   without    assistance    or   wilhoiit 

fiain  ;  he  could  only  be  removed  froni 
as  bed  in  (lie  afternoon  en  a  wheeled 
He  clung  long  to  the  hope  of 
recovery :  but  even  the  gnulu^l  dcdini! 
and  estinctiun  of  this  hope  could  not 
iitiale  his  tru^  saiift-tike  gentleness  and 
re^iignalian.  Gratitude  lo  Gloyer,  who 
helped  to  cam  and  move  him  about. 
and  whose  solicitude  to  occu]^  and 
amuse  him  was  unwearied  and  in- 
ventive ; — lo  his  daughter,  who  devottd 
herself  entirely  to  him; — to  his  sister- io- 
Ihw,  and  to  all  who  Rhowed  him  any 
kindness,  rendavdhimhap^evenamid 
pain  and  in&raii^. 

"  It  was  thus  we  found  him."  says  hit 
son,  "  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  and  hii 
appearnnce  was  calculated  (o  hiaie  a 
delightful  picture  in  (lie  mind.  All  hit 
features,  as  well  a»  his  extinsuisbod 
ej'es,  wore  the  expression  of  tbe  extivmv 
and  exhausted  old  age  of  an  exlratmli- 
narily  robust  nattne; — it  n&timpoKsitflt 
to  behold  a  more  venenUe  sight  So 
venerable  was  it,  that  a  Cocatifc  who 
entered,  an  untndden  gnest,  into  the 
chamber  where  be  sal  with  bis  silver 
locks  uncovered,  was  so  struck  with  it. 
that  he  nwnifetted  the  groatest  reve- 
rence for  him,  and  a  sincere  and  cordial 
interest  for  the  whole  hotuehuld.  llii 
sweetness  of  lemptv  was  unalterahie, 
though  he  often  expressed  his  desire  l« 
go  to  his  final  home,  since  all  nhic!!  lie 
had  d<?sir«d  to  live  for  had  bean  ao- 
complislied. 

"A  numerous,  and  as  yet  unbrokcB, 
family  cii*cle  was  assemUed  araund 
him,  and  every  day  in  which  be  was  not 

railed  by  some  prculinr  indiaposiliaiv 
conversed  wiih  cliecrfolnesa  and  oor- 
the  huppy 


We  found  it  very  deli(;btfu] 
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him  in  continued  recitals  of  his  Invela,  hi*  youth.  It  is  prefixed  to  a  volume  of 
which  he  now  related  with  peculiar  ful-  the  A/lgmnnnen  DeuUdien  Bibliuthek, 
■ess  and  vivacity.  In  (hii  manner  be  His  person  and  carriage,  the  tturdy  look- 
once  spoke  much,  and  in  ereat  detail,  of  in|^  head,  the  powerful  neck,  aod  his 
Fersepolis,  and  described  the  walls  on  whole  gesture,  gave,  him  a  completely 
which  he  had  found  the  inscriptions  and  oriental  air.  When  seen  from  l>ehind  in 
bas-reliefs,  exactly  as  one  would  describe  an  eastern  dress,  especially  when  walk- 
thoseofa  buildinr  visited  viithin  a^few  ing  and  in  conversation,  gesticuhUing 
days,  and  familiarly  known.  We  could  with  his  handi,  no  man  could  have  di» 
not  conceal  our  aslonishment.  He  re-  tinguished  him  among  a  party  of  Arabia 
plied,  that  as  he  lay  in  bed,  all  visible  I  have  often  been  struck  with  Uiis  whea 
otgetHs  shut  out,  the  pictures  of  what  I  have  looked  after  Moors  of  theBw^ 
he  had  beheld  in  the  East  continually  bory  states  in  the  streets, 
floated  before  his  mind's  eye,  so  that  it  He  was  extremely  frugal :  eoonomjr 
was  no  wonder  he  could  speak  of  them  bad  become  a  habit  with  him  in  earij 
as  if  he  had  seen  them  yesterday.  With  life.  As  a  peosut  lad  he  drank  nothing 
hke  vividness  was  the  deep  intense  sky  but  water  and  milk ;  and  at  a  later  pft* 
of  Asia,  with  its  brilliant  and  twinkling  riod  he  deviated  from  this  simple  diet 
host  of  stars  whieh  he  had  so  often  only  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of 
eaied  at  by  night,  or  its  lofty  vault  of  Others,  with  which  he  every  where  made 
blue  by  day,  reflected,  in  tlM  hours  of  it  a  rule  to  conform,  and  he  then  drank 
Blillntss  and  darkness,  on  his  inmost  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  wintb 
sou) ; — and  this  was  his  greatest  enjoy-  He  had  no  &vourite  dishes  but  the 
ment.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  he  peasant  fare  of  his  native  land. 
had  another  bleediog  at  the  nose,  so  He  was,  and  remained  througji  ha 
viuleni,  that  the  by-standeri  expected  yitoa\tY&,  atnu  (oidgtrtuine  peavrnt; 
bis  death — but  this  also  he  withstood.  with  all  the  virtues,  and  with  tlw  little 

"AUoiittheendof April, 1815, tbelong  failings,  of    the  class  from  which  be 

existing  obstruction  in  his  chest  f(rew  sprang.  He  was,  umfuestionably,  some- 

much  worse  ;  but  his  friendly  physician  what  obstinate ;  and  it  was  very  diffiouH 

alleviated  the  symptoms  which  to  those  to  reason  him  out  of  an  idea  he  had 

around  him    appeared   ralber  painful  once  strongly  taken  up :  be  contiouil^ 

than  dangerous.    Towards  evening,  on  inverted  to  it.    Equally  strong  and  iiw 

the  '^Gih  of  April,  1S15,  he  was  read  to  veterate  we»  his  pr^udices  for    aad 

as  usual,  and  asked  questions  which  against  men.  This  pertmadty,  however, 

showed  perfect  apprehension  and  intel-  it  waa,  which  gave  him  strength  during 

ligence :  tie  then  sunk  into  a  slumber,  the  greater  part  of  bis  liSe  to  follow  the 

and  departed  without  a  struggle,"  path  be  had  chosen,  through  every  diffi- 

A  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  cully  and  danger.    His  moral  ciiaracter 

of  the  country  attended  his  body  to  the  was  spotless,  and  his  manners  extremely 

ginvt'.    It  was  the  opinion  of  all,  that  pure  aad  severe.   In  every  circumstance 

no  individual  had  ever  t>een  so  uni-  and    relation  of  life,    he  was  unpre- 

vtrsally  regretted.     The    funeral  was  suming  and  disinterested. 

solemnized  with  all  the  honours  which  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  entirely 

respect  and  affection  can  pay.    He  had  for  the  observation  and  investigation  A 

attained  Ihe  age  of  eighty-two.  sensible  objects:  abstraction  and  spe- 

He  was  counseUor  of  state  of  Den-  culation   were  foreign   to    his  genius, 

mark  ;  knight  of  the  Dannebrog,  of  the  which  could  lay  hold  of  nothing  but  the 

fourth  class;  secretary  (!andschreit)er)  concrete.    Witnreganl  to  books,  hewaa 

to  the  district  of  South  Ditmarschen;  most  rigorous  as  to  the  truth  of  the 

menilicr  of  the  society  of  sciences  of  Gut-  statements  they  contained;  that  form  of 

tintren ;  of  the  Swinish  and  Norwegian  conveying  them  pleased  him  the  beat 

sotii-'lies  ;  and  of  the  society  for  the  in-  which  was  the  simplest.     Poetry,  ex- 

vi'sti£;atiun  of  natural'  science ;  and  to-  cept    Homer,    in    Voss's   translation, 

rei^-n  member  of  the  National  Instilule  Goethe's  Hermann  iniJ  Dorothea,  and 

of  France.  songs  for  music,  wns  tyv.u-  uncongenial 

In  stitture  he  was  rather  under  the  with  bis  tastes.  Ficliiiii:j  .lEid  Smollett's 
middle  size,  of  a  very  robust  and  stur^b  norets  ^  loved ;  he  had^  re^d  no  others, 
make  ;  up  to  his  fortieth  year,  thiii,  b^p  Arcliil|^^re  interested  him ;  but  to  the 

later  in  life,  thick  set  and  fat    There  ii  arts  ollminting  and  sculjihire  be  iru 

only  one  engraving  of  him  extant, — a  indifferent :  music  he  loved. 

bad  copy  of  a  good  picture  pciiiilcd  in  He  lived  in  obsenation  and  percep- 
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tion.  A  fnend  of  hii  own  tge,  lAo 
took  ft  •bort  joiunef  with  him  whm 
both  were  «dvuiced  in  life,  Hlentlyn> 
marked,  «nd  mfterwanl*  rdatad  with 
ffreat  ddight,  how  he  hftd  found  tome- 
thing  to  obMTTfl  Mid  to  innttigKte  in 
eveiy  field  and  everf  rillap  thef  paned 
thrgujzfa.  In  hii  nxb-vighth  yev  ho 
visited  thii  uime  fnend  in  hk  tbEO  leri- 
dence,  where  be  had  never  befon  been. 
The  morning  alter  hii  airival  he  let 
Umielf  ont  at  tM  home-door  at  fbnr 
o'clock  in  the  moniinK,  and  belore  break- 
fait  had  wandoed  through  and  around 
the  whole  (own,  and  had  so  perfect  amd 
exact  a  peture  of  it  in  hii  mind,  t 
every  houee  and  eyerr  building  ha 
quired  about  was  inatanUy  recog  xu 
and  named  from  tua  dcacription. 

TluB  exelunve  turn  of  bii  mind  ren- 
dered him  indiflteent  to  fubjecti  of 
mere  epeculatioD.  He  advanced  to- 
wards the  uidinown  regions  with  the 
full  tranquiUity  of  a  conacMnoe  "  void  of 
ell  offence"  and  of  aU  Uemith.  He  re- 
lied for  the  protection  of  hinuelf  and 
those  dear  to  him  on  that  ovenuling  Pro- 
vidence, of  which,  in  the  coune  of  hii 
own  Kfe,  tie  had  had  striking  ezperienee; 
'"  It  b  extraordinary,"  aays  lus  sm, 
"  that  this  man,  to  remarkably  devoid 
of  imagination,  so  exempt  from  i&unon, 
waked  ua  on  the  ni^t  m  whidi  his  tffo- 
Iher  died,  though  he  was  at  eudl  a  dia- 
tance  thai  be  uiew  not  even  of  Ui  ill- 
ness, and  tdd  us  that  his  brother  waa 
dead.  What  bad  appeared  to  him, 
waking  or  dreaming,  be  never  told  ui," 

As  be  bad  conceived  a  very  hi^  and 


gave  us  great  pain.    Acknow* 

li      nenta  of  his  merits  by  competeot. 

Ki.u  experienced  jude^,  such  as  Reisk^-, 

All'  >stre  de   Sacy,   Kennell,  &c,   gan' 

the  sincerest  pleasure:  to  exiunul 

urs  or  homage   addressed  to  hi|  ■ 

y,  he  nas  quite  inaccessible.    No- 

Iauo,  which  was  offered  him  by  ths  i 

iter  Giildbei^,    he  refused.     Tha 

u      which  he  was  compelled  by  cusloa 

tb  i   aurac,  S3  ofScer  or  engiowrs  in  tim  < 

I       sh  army.  l»i  a  relation  of  lus  to 

I        lim,  "  If  he  had  caused  himself  to . 

bet  iiobled ?■"— "  No,"  replied  he.  "Ii 

wo    i  not  offer  my  ^ily  such  aa  -'    " 

fro  11  u" 

He  founded,  and  bequeathed  to  Ui 
family,  a  more  enduring  nobiliiy.  Tolhii 
time  no  Iraveller  returns  from  Itie  east 
^thout  wonder  and  gnilitude  toward  < 
Bouh  an  instructor  and  guide,  the  firat  i 
and  best  of  all  de&crib^  of  the  ta.it. , 
Not  one,  of  all  who  have  hilherlo  fid- 
ktv  1,  has  equalled  him;  and  it  ji 
;  laiiblfiilwhelher  he  wdl  ever  find 
h  sutcesaor.  who  will  complete  what  lit  " 
has  jft  unfinished  of  the  descripiion  of 
Ara  ia.  and  worthily  occupy  a  place  lif 
Je. 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN ; 

WITH  SOME  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND   PROGRESS  OP 

ARCHITECTURE. 


•*  ABCIflTlCTrBl  BAI  ITS  POLITICAL  U8I,  PUBLIC  BUILDINOi  BKIKO  TBI  OSNAMCNT  OF  A  COtTWTBY ; 
IT  FSTABLUHKS  A  NATION;  DBAWS  PEOPLK  AND  COMMERCE;  MAKES  THB  PEOPLE  LOVE  THEIB  (TATIVK 
COUNTRY,  WHICH  PASSION  IS  THE  ORIGIN  OP  ALL  GREAT  ACTIONS  IN  A  COMMONWEALTH. 

•*  IT  AIMS  AT  ETERNITY  ;  AND  THEREFORE  !!»  THE  ONLY  THINO  INCAPABLE  OF  MODES  AND  FASHIONS  IN  ITS 
PRINCIPLES  (TMK  ORDERS,)  WHICH  ARE  FOUNDED  UPON  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  ALL  AOES.  PROMOTED  BY  THE 
VAST  TREASURES  OF  ALL  THE  GREAT  MONARCHS,  AND  SKILL  OF  THE  GREATEST  ARTISTS  AND  GEOMETRI- 
CIANS. EVERY  ONE  EMULATING  RACH  OTHER;  AND  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THIS  KIND,  BEING  GREATLY  EXPEN- 
SIVF  AND  ERRORS  INCORRIGIBLE,  IS  THE  REASON  THAT  THK  rBINCirLII  OF  ARCHITECTURE  ABE  NOW 
RVTHER  THE  STUDY  OF  ANTIQUITY  THAN  FANCY.'*— ^IVR. 


Chapter  I.  the  moveable  tents  of  the  aboriginal 

Tartars ;  and  the  same  observation  ap- 

Ofthe  Origin  nf  Architecture  and  the  pUes  to  Turkish  and  Saracenic  build- 

different  Styles y  and  the  purposes  to  ^"gs. 

ich  ich  they  have  been  applied.  .  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Egyp- 
tian buildings  is,  that  none  of  the  speci- 

\Y  K  shall  preface  the  account  of  the  life  mens  afford  much  evidence  of  variation, 

of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  name  is  eiUier  in  principle  or  in  the  constituent 

associated  witn  all  that  is  great  in  Eng-  parts,  during  a  very  considerable  period 

lish    architecture,  with    a    few  gene-  of  time.  Without  entertaining  great  ad- 

ral  obsei-vations  on  the  rise  and  pro-  miration  for  the  beauty,  the  grandeur, 

^ess  of  the  art,  which  will  in  some  or  the  simplicity  of  Egyptian  structures, 

measure  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  it  is  yet  impossible  to  contemplate  with- 

iveatise  on  that  subject  intended  to  be  out  wonder  those  immense  and  gloomy 

published.  monuments  of  labour,  in  which,  inde- 

It  is  ficenerally  admitted  that  the  early  pendently  of  situation  and  size,  a  very 

architecture  of  Greece  was  indebted  to  striking  c£fect  is  produced  by  the  pe- 

EiTvpt  for  some  of  its  rudiments ;  and  yet  culiari^  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ^if- 

it  IS  impossible  to  institute  the  most  ferent  parts,  and  by  their  vast  groves 

careless  comparison,  without  observing  of  columns,  obelisks,  and  colossal  sta- 

the  veiy  different  character  displayed  tucs. 

in  the  earliest  specimens  of  Grecian  The  external  character  of  the  Egyp- 

art,  and  particularly  in  sculpture.    The  tian  style  is,  however,  in  a  great  degree 

causes  of  this  diversity  it  is  difficult  simple  and  imposing ;  the  columns  and 

now  to  deiine,  although  every  variety  decorations  usually  are  internal,  con- 

of  speculation  has  been  exhausted  on  traiy  to  the  Grecian  architecture,  in 

the  subject.  which  the  interior  of  the  temples    is 

In  all  the  advances  of  the  art,  the  comparativelv  plain,  the  columns,  the 

principles  of  the  early  attempts,  which'  statuary,  and   other  ornaments  being 

had  their  orison  in  necessity,  appear  to  nearly  all  external.  This  may  be  traced, 

have  been  constantly  adopted  in  the  im-  in  some  degree,  to  the  difference  of  the 

provements  of  the  succeeding  ages :  the  climate. 

dark  and  ponderous  buildings  of  the  In  the  contemplation  of  the  Egyptian 

Kg}ptians  have  a  near  affinity  to  the  ca-  temples,  their  reseniblance  to  tne  an« 

vei  ns  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the  oma-  cient  buildings  of  India  is  peculiarly 

mintal    and    eles;ant    architecture    of  striking;  and  this  natmralljr  leads  to  the 

Greece  bears  striking  testimony  to  the  consideration  ofthe  discussions  to  which 

earlv  use  of  the  timber  with  which  that  the  early  progress  of  ancient  nations  in 

count  1-y  abounded.  In  India  the  original  architecture  and  some  other  arts  has 

employment  of  reed  and  bamboo  is  dis-  given  rise. 

covered  in  the  lofty  and  slender  build-  In  tradng  the  orisin  of  the  arts  first 

in^  of  later  times  ;  in  China  the  rooft  practised  by  man  in  his  progress  from 

are  always  constructed  in  imitation  of  barbarism  to  dvilisation,  after  those 

'B 
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iioce«>'!iry  lo  injure  his  KiibsiKtcnce  and  lity  have  maenified  into  proo&  of  the 

clnlhim:.    tliat    of     pToviding     shdler  highest  civ ilisalion;"» 

frtiin  thi-   intlunieiicj-    of  the   weather  It  is  not  intended  to  urge  an;  uyu- 

miist  liiive  been  Ihe  eariiest  cutlivated.  ments  in  detail  rs  to  the  common  onnn 

It  hill  lu'en  frequently  remarked,  how  of  the  buildings  of  India  and  the  Mo- 

smm  mnn  bccHnie  acquainted  with  Ihe  noUlhie  (liuilt  of  ooe  rock)  Temple   of 

nu'ans  of  fabricating  cloth;  architcc-  Epjpt.    Hie  fkct,  however,  thtt  the 

tiire  nnd  wcavini;  are  amon^t  the  first  Sepoys,  in  theirmarch  to  join  Ibe  may 

complicated  arts  practised  liy  bnrbari-  of   Lord   Hutcliinion,   coDceiTed  tbe^ 

atii,  and  were  even  at  an  early  period  had  found  their  own  templet  in  lu 

carried  lo  considerable  perfection :  next  ruins  of  ZJendyra,!*  mmtioned  I7  C^>- 

to  the  care  of  necessaries,  the  love  of  tain  Light  in  hii  TraoeU,  mnd  so  eoo- 

oninments  arises  in  the  breast  of  a  vinced  were  they  of  Um  idoiti^,  u 

snvau'e;  and  llie  art  of  fetchinj;  out  the  actually  to  peifonn  tb^  derotioai  in 

brilliancy  of  the  precious   stones   and  them. 

metals  is,  accordinely,  one  of  the  ear-  Monsieur  L^^uid,  in  hit  rety  in- 

liest  ivhich  are  noted  in  the  progress  teresting    Esta^  on  Arebitaetnre,  at- 

of  n  rude  people.  taches  much  higher  Tiliie  to  Egyptian 

Ai-chitecture.  weaving,  and  jewellery  architecture  than  it  deMrrea.dcwntnng 

arc  the  only  arts  for  which  the  Hindoo*  it  as  "  noble,  ar      ~ 


?  been  celebrated,  and  even  these,    the  highest  degree,  and  ntpeuing  s 

"      Kception  of  weaving,  attained    to  resist  the  deatnyitv  naad  of  time 

t  decree  of  pertection.    Tlie    after  a  lapse  of  Ghit  t&niMnd  yean  ;' 


ancient   liuildings   of  Hindoslan  have    and  he  thmkstt.  __     

ticen  at  different  periods  Ihe  subject  of  generated  in  the  inbaey  of  the  art,  u 

wonder,  and  considered  as  evidencing  a  has  been  often  inu^ned,  taut  wen  "the 

high  civilisation  :  yet  there  are  produc-  fruits  of  a  long  continued  dnUwliaiv 

tions  in  China  of  dimensions  and  im-  greatknowledge,aiid&taKliDgtolmiiing 

]iortance  vying  with  them.  "TheMexi-  ^oiy."  "  This  e)ev^«d  rtyle,"  eontinuei 

cans,  iirnorant  of  iron,  cranes,  and  scaf-  the  author,  linng  with    Ua    aubjeet, 

folds,  with  neither  carts  nor  sledges,  and  "whichisnot>uffia«it^9iidBstooiCde- 

nomeansofworkinglhelrstonusbutwith  serves  to  be  jnrofinutdlj  (tudiediB  allits 

flints,  or  of  poUshing  them  but  by  rub'  parts,  and  Bgain  idc^tcd  I7  thow  Boen 

bing  them  against  each  other,  accom-  whose  aim  u  to  aatoniih  the  pment 

plislied  works  which  in  magnitude  and  age,  and  (o  ennii     ■■--■■■■ 

symmetr)- rival  any  of  which  Hindostan  posterity."  ThatP 


n  boast."  built  for  the  adn^ration  of  the  prnent 
The  P)Tamids  of  Egypt,  vast  as  are  or  of  fiiture  a«ei  is  not  to  bt  fared; 
their  dimensions,  atforu  intrinsic  evi-  and  itmay  be  aoubtod,if  Mouieiir  Le- 
(lence  of  Ihe  rudeness  of  the  period  at  grand  wul  by  hii  doqnance  conjure 
M'lijeh  they  were  reared.  The  sepul-  up  a  hardy  flfurit,  who  niU  undertake 
chre  of  Biflus  at  Babvlon,  according  to  the  task  of  handinK  dimn  to  poaterity, 
Slrnlin,  was  built  of  oifTerent  bodies  or  at  a  vast  expense^  UM  dvfc  and  dretiy 
stne^'s  one  rising  above  another,  exactly  monotony  of  the  Emtiaa  Teaiplei,  at 
in  the  manner  of  the  creat  Temple  at  least  not  till  it*  riuil  De  a«nn  nducf>d 
Mexico,  as  is  noticed  by  Humboldt,  to  a  state  of  _. 
who  also  observed  the  resemblance  in  which  th^  find  who  O 
between  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  them  to  rise,  ud  tiB  WHOt 
Ihe  vast  Pyramids  the  remains  ot  which  exist,  "  whole  power  bcinK  unl 
are  lo  be  found  in  South  America,  is  oompdled  to  ■olM«,bytlH  e 
The  Palace  of  Montezuma  strongly  re-  of  a  Pyramid,  the  tatietf  of  don 
sembled  that  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  and  tastdeunees  of  jAeuurea,  and  tl 
and  Knox,  after  remarking  Ihe  passion  tediousnes*  of  ■<'**"™g  hit,  by  eeeii^ 
of  the  Cingalese  for  constructing  tem-  ^^.^^_^_^^_^.^^^^^^^^^.^ 
pies  and  monuments  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude in  honour  of  IheirGods,  observes,  .,*^,'"*  ^^*\  r*  .'.J-  .^^^l^  '^J'j'  !* 
■■  as  if  Ihey  had  been  bom  solely  to  heiv  !?::-^L!i:-"-'i'f!l'.?.'.'?;^f?^.Jl  JT?*;^!* 
rocks  and  great  stones,  and  lay  them  in 
he;ips :"  "  the  nnsophisticated  opinion," 
remarks  Mr.  Mill,  "of  asounilunder- 
standing  on  operations  which  the  atltc- 
tation  ol  taete  mkI  antiquariui  credu-  nLI 
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thousands  Inbour  without  good,  and  feefinelv  alife  to  Ihe  danKen  resulting 
one  store  for  no  purpose  laid  on  from  all  freedom  of  ihquiry. 
another. "  It  is  impossible,  nevertheless  to  con- 
In  considering  the  history  and  pro-  sider  Ihe  unrivalled  exceUenoe  irhich 
cress  of  art,  its  real  importance  lo  Ihe  the  arts  attained  during  Ihe  prosperitf 
happiness  of  mankind  is  a  question  of  some  of  the  Italian  republics,  vrith- 
which  naturally  occurs.  If  it  be  true  out  being  convinced  of  the  prodi- 
thnt  what  are  termed  the  fine  arts  are  gious  effects  sometimes  produced  on 
of  the  importance  sometimes  ascribed  the  energies  of  the  human  mind,  by  an 
to  Ihem,  meir  efi^ta  on  the  welfare  of  exemption  not  merely  fh)m  the  re- 
mankind  may  be  expected  to  increase  strainl  of  absolute  authority,  but  even 
in  proportion  as  they  advanced  towards  from  the  languor  and  lameness  often 
perfection;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  produced  by  very  regular  governments, 
eminent  writers,  that  they  have  not  yet  though  in  efi^t  calculated  for  the  tran- 
reachwl  the  utmoat  verge  of  excellence,  ijuillily  and  comfort  of  a  people.  The 
and  that  we  have  still  much  to  hope  and  interna]  condition  of  these  states  was  a 
to  .lilain.  To  determine,  however,  this  perpetual  atruggle  of  faction  amongst 
poinl.  we  must  have  some  standard  ad-  the  citizens,  a  contest  for  power  and 
railtwl  to  Iw  just,  some  unconlro verted  popularity  amongst  the  rich,  a  deltclive 
prinoi|iles  or  axioms  with  which  we  can  administration  of  the  law;,  and  a  doubt- 
mMitulccomparison,  orby  whichwecan  ful  state  of  private  morals.  ThS  same 
measure  our  progress  :  taste  is  too  in-  observations  may,  in  a  great  measure^ 
definite  for  Ihe  purpose ;  it  is  claimed  be  apphed  to  some  of  the  ancient  Greek 
equiiUy  by  persons  who  hold  Ihe  most  republics ; — and  yet  amidst  such  scenet 
diiL'iirdanl  opinions  on  the  point,  and  were  reared  the  most  finished  monu- 
whuse  repugnant  pretensions  rest  upon  ment*  of  art,  precious  indeed/'but  pur- 
Ihc  most  opposite  principles.  Being  in-  chased  at  far  too  high  a  price,  if^tha 
capalik'  of  transmission  by  very  accu-  alternations  of  anarchy  and  miarula 
rale  rules  of  description,  in  practice  were  necessary  for  their  production. 
tasir  frequently  appears  a  term  con-  Architecture,  as  an  ornamental  sd- 
vertil)Ip  iviih  that  of  fency.  ence,  may  be  supposed  lo  have  kept  paefl 
^Vhaleve^  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  vrith  the  art  of  design,  the  improvements 
importance  of  the  fine  arts,  the  case  is  In  each  depending  nearly  on  the  same 
ditti'i-eni  with  the  sciences.  In  them,  vigour  of  imaginuion  and  general  re- 
scau-i'ly  H  discovery  or  an  improvement  flnement  of  taste ;  and  Uie  same  power- 
is  sni;ircsled  but  it  becomes  converted  to  fill  cause,  or  combination  of  causes, 
Ihe  use  of  mankind  :  they  leave  no  roota  which  (in  Greece)  so  earir  produced 
for  conjecture  as  to  their  merits,  nor  by  the  operations  of  geluus  suctr  a 
any  hvsitalion  as  to  Iheir  advance.  The  magical  eBtct  on  the  arts  of  design, 
nnviinttcir.mHnufacturer, statesman, and  exerted  a  similar  influence  on  the  state 
philosiiplier  concur  in  their  opinions  of  of  architecture.* 
thiirprogress  and  effect ;  andourame-  ^ 
liornted  condition  affords  the  best  tea-  QrecMit  ArAtteetmre. 
timony  of  Iheir  improvemenl.  What-  Fromlheconte.nplrilion  of  thesolemn 
ever  may  be  Ihe  comparative  import-  grandeur  of  llie  Egj-plian  monuments 
ani-L-  of  the  results  flowing  from  these  „.f  proceed  to  Ihe  Greek  temples,  whose 
diffiTenlbranchesorourknowledge.lt  character  is  so  different.  Whilst  struck 
is  pliun  that  Ihey  require  at  least  the  „li),  the  site  of  the  Egyptian  build- 
sanic  centra!  circumstances  to  favour  ,ngs.  we  (eel  that  they  are  the  effect  of 
llieii  in-oH  th— exemption  fVtim  Out  de-  incessant  labour,  the  woriis  of  slaves, 
soliiiiMii  of  war,  opulence  to  Airaish  without  much  of  the  assistance  of  intel- 
r.'>vanls.  and  leisure  to  permit  appUM-  JccluaJgreatness.and  that  their  import- 
liiiii  ;  tjul,  above  all,  B  goterttmeTit  ance  anses  clusfly  from  their  extent.  It 
slmuM  .vist,  in  which  «ie  preponderat-  isfarolherwUewithlheworksofGreece. 
i!iK  mlUience  of  the  people  forbids  that  where  evet^;  line  is  expressive  of  the 
a  ii:iUiin  should  be  'iilijwl  to  Ihe  nar-  genius  and  imagination  of  (he  author; 
row  Mi'^sand  inlen-si-i  ivhich, Willi  few  and,  though  great  labour  must  have 
pwi>iions,  appear  hI  all  penod«  to  been  everted  in  Uieir  conslruclion,  yet 
have  resiilated  the  Jonumon  Ot  despo-  ihe  mind  is  relieved  from  all  sense  of 
tism.     Tlie  suspicion  uaHital  lo  tyranny,  pain  by  admiration  of  the  result. 

and  llie  dread  lbBt.ln,'h'  or  informalion     . . . ^_ 

should  expose  its  defonnily,  makes  it  •  /mnKKi.  !><  rmi.  */  fiinciu, 
SS 
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Tho  Greeks  boinjj  more  lively  in  their  seems  to  have  been  very  stontlv  main- 
nvinners  linn  the  Eir\'ptians,  and  fonder  tained,  is  the  analogy  between  the  pro- 
of external  show  anil  processions,  their  portions  of  the  human  figure  and  those 
t»Mii])U*s  exhibited  a  corresponding:  of  the  orders;  and  so  far  is  this  idea 
clvinj^e  ;  the  front  was  adorned  with  a  carried  by  Michael  Ansvelo,  that  he  de- 
peristyle,  sometimes  double  and  even  clares  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  he 
trijile,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  remains  indispensable  to  an  architect,  who  with- 
in Sicily,  Italy,  Sjxia,  &c.  out  it  must  l>e  necessarily  ignorant  of 

The  most  perfect  simplicity  of  form  his  profession.  It  is  certain,  he  ob- 
was  united  with  the  grandeur' produced  serves,  that  the  members  of  architec- 
by  the  rows  ot  columns:  a  low  pediment  ture  have  a  reference  to  those  of  the 
crowned  the  fayjule  for  the  pun)Ose  of  human  body ;  and  he  who  does  not 
nceivinc:  the  slanting  concealed  roof;  understand  the  human fitnire,  and  par- 
aiul  the  buildinjTs  were  large  and  grand  ticularly  anatomy,  can  know  nothing 
without  partaking  of  the  colossal  ap-    of  the  subject. 

pearancc  of  the  Egyptian.  The  in-  The  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  Grecian 
teriors  were  unadonied,  although  at  orders  has  long  been  one  of  the  dogmas 
times  some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  of  the  connoisseurs.  This  has  l)een, 
sculpture  were  enshrined  in  them.  we     think,     completely    exposed     by 

The  simple  cjandeur  of  the  Doric,  Mr.  Alison  in  his  Euay  on  Taste, 
bold  witliout  heaviness,  rich  without  The  true  cause  of  this  beauty  may  l)e 
beini;  overloaded  with  ornament,  re-  reduced  to  the  proprieiw  or  Jlinets  of  the 
cordinjT  in  its  metopes  all  the  eloquence  building  for  the  end  OBS^^ed^  and  no- 
of  sculpture,  and  typical  at  once  of  the  thing  turther:  as,  in  plain  buildings, 
artless  manners  and  bold  deeds  of  the  and  without  any  view  to  ornament,  if 
Greeks,  was  preferred  by  them  during  the  waUs  are  of  sudi  a  hei^t  as  w'ith 
the  best  aijes,  to  the  Ionic  and  Corin-  our  previous  experience  seems  sufficient 
thian.  in  aJl  their  great  edifices.  The  for  their  own  stabiUty,  and  for  the  sup 
Doric  also  had  the  peculiar  advantage  port  of  the  weight  wiuch  is  imposed  on 
of  being  equally  adapted  to  gr^at  and  them,  we  consider  the  house  to  be 
small  edifices;  to  small,  by  the  sim-  rightly  proportioned ;  whilst  if  the  wa'Js 
plicily  of  the  divisions  and  members;  are  so  lai]ge  as  to  appear  insecure,  or  the 
to  hirs^e,  by  its  bold  proportions  and  roof  so  high  as  to  seem  too  heavy  for  its 
the  massiveness  of  the  entablature.  support,  the  notion  of  ill  propornon  im- 

The  Romans  followed  the  Greeks  mediately  occurs.  This  fitness,  how- 
in  tho  form  of  their  temples,  but  ever,  cannot  be  aocoratdy  measured, 
addetl  to  their  richness  by  the  new  and  and,  accordingly,  no  proportions  are 
eleu:ant  orders  with  which  they  decorated  defined,  and  the  genoml  conclusions 
them;  they  frequently  substituted  a  ^we  have  formed  are  our  only  ^ides. 
stylobate  (pedestal)  in  place  of  the  But  in  what  are  toiUBd  the  Orcfer#  of 
steps  which  supported  the  Doric  columns  Architecture  this  is  otbarwiae,  and  the 
forming  acontmuous  base,  and  preferred  proportions  have  been  abaolntely  de- 
to  this  chaste  and  simple  order  the  ele-  termined.  lliey  are  five:  the  Tuscan, 
gant  and  more  refined  Ionic  and  Corin-  Doric,  Ionic,  Corintfaiany  and  Com* 
tliian;  and  even  these  they  enriched  posite.  The  firrt  and  last,  however, 
to  profusion,  len^hcning  the  pedi-  are  generally  wjertad.  In  oonndering 
nient,  and  surrounding  it  by  triumph.'il  the  orders,  it  mnsl  be  remembered, 
cars  and  statues  of  terra  cotta  and  gilt  that  the  propoffwn,  not  the  wnameni, 
bronze.  The  buildings  themselves  they  constitutes  the  order.  Every  aider  con- 
surrounded  by  enclosures  and  colon-  sists  of  three  great  divisions :  the  base, 
nades.  the  column,  and  the  entaldature^  or  th^ 

Tne  Or^.  <^Arcmeciure  ana  Pro-  S^ferpSSKlutTSK^! 

,p,        .  .      rl      \        .  veming  proportions  relate  to  this  divi- 

ine  ongm  of  the  orders  of  architec-  sion,  the  whole  in  factcomponnffawall, 

ture  is  a  subject  which  lias  given  rise  or  what  in  common  buildiniEi' would  bs 

to  much  fi^itless  and  absurd  discussion,  the  wall.    Though  the  waUdams  its 

Ever>'  member  of  the  different  orders,  proportion  in  an  order,  fttMn  the intntion 

every  part  of  the  columns  and  the  en-  of  supporting  the  ioof»yet  it  ia  eoomiete 

tablatures,  has    a  variety  of    origins  without  the  roof;  and  when  tiMre  is 

assigned  to  it,  and  each  supported  by  a  one,  it  is  generally io  eontrifed  aa  not  to 

variety  of  advocates.    One  idea  wluch  appears  uewei^ which  ia,  oravpean 
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to  b^  supported,  beins:  the  entablature:  situation.     Above  this,  again,  place  an 

the  fitness,  therefore,  here,  consists  in  additional  body,   and  immediately  the 
its  aprearinc:  adequate  to  the  support  of    intermediate  one  demands  a  new  pro- 

the  entablature : — **  and  the  appearance  portion  ;  viz.  a  proportion  suited  to  the 

of  these  proportions,"  observes  IMr.  Ali-  weiorht  it  supports  ;  and  the  first  part, 

son. "  seems  to  lead  us  to  this  conclusioa  or  the  base,  demands  also  another  pro- 

Thus  in  the  Tuscan,  where  the  entabla-  portion   in  consideration  of  the  addi- 

ture  is  heavier  than   in  the  rest,  the  tional   weight  which  is  thus  imposed 

column   and   base  are  proportionably  upon  it.      On    this   supposition,   it  is 

stroncrer ;  while  in  the  Corinthian,  where  obvious  that  the  consideration  of  iitnes9 

the  entablature  is  lisjhtest.  the  column  alone  leads  us  to  expect  a  certain  pro- 

and  base  are  proportionably  slighter:  portion  in  each  of  these  parts,  and  the 

this  position  is  confirmed  by  the  gene-  parts  are  pleasing  or  beautiful  just  as 

ral  u5e  of  the  term  proportion  in  its  they  answer  this  demand.** 

gentM  al  acceptation,  which  implies  y?/-  Mr.  Alison,  however,  admits,  that  the 

nrxs  to   the  end  designed :   heaviness  mere  consideration  of  fitness  is  insufli- 

nnd  sliirhtness  are  the  terms  more  ge-  cient  to  account  for  the  pleasure  so  uni- 

nenilly  used  to  express  a  deviation  on  versally  derived  from  the  established  or- 

citlHT  side  from  the  proper  relation;  ders,  which  have  been  so  long  adhered  to 

bolli  obviously  including  the  considera-  without  any  attempt  at  deviation.    This 

tion   of    support,   and   expressing   the  isjustly  to  be  attributed  to  other  feelinjjs 

want  of  proportion.     If  our  perception  unconnected   with  proportion,    arising 

of  the   beauty  of  proportion  were  in  from  the  ornaments,  the  materials,  and 

such   cases  altoEfether   independent  of  the   size;  and  more  particularly  from 

any    such    considerations,    these    cir-  the  associations  which  arise  on  a  con- 

cunistanccs  in  langua^re  could  not  pos-  templation  of  the  Grecian  orders  ;  al- 

sil)ly  take   place;    and  it  would  be  as  though  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  our 

possible  to  explain  the  nature  and  beauty  admiration  to  the  style  of  the  architec- 

of  proportion  by   terms  expressive  of  ture  alone. 

sound  or  colour,  as  by  terms  express-  One  of  the  objections  which  may  be 

ive  of  fitness  or  propriety,  urged   against  these  positions,   is  the 

**  That  there  is  no  absolute  beauty  in  fact,  that  notwithstanding  there  is  no 

tlie  jiroportions  of  the  orders,  indepen-  intrinsic  beauty  in  the  proportions  of 

(lint  of  tliat  aris ins:  from  fitness,  is  ob-  the  orders,  yet  they  have,  for  a  long 

vious.    Mankind,  however,  soon  acquire  period,  been  adopted  without  any  attempt 

ideas  of  bulk  and  support ;  and  the  feel-  at  alteration,  which  would  seem  to  indi- 

inirs  of  persons  in  general,  on  viewing  the  cate  that  they  were  intrinsicaUy  beauti"* 

proportions  of  an  order,  are  to  be  con-  ful.    But  the  feelings  and  motives  which 

sidered  rather  as  satisfaction  than  de«  would  in   most  other    objects    of    art 

liirht  •  that  which  creates  the  delight,  is  lead  to  a  variation,  do  not  exist  with 

the  mai^niificence,  the  grandeur,  and  the  respect  to  architecture.     Of  all  the  fine 

costliness,  which  such  buildingrs  usually  arts,  architecture   is  the  most  costly; 

display.   This  is  well  illustrated  by  con-  and  the  wealth  even  of  nations  is  eoual 

ceivino^  the  entablature  as  the  weight  to  only  to  slow  and- infrequent   proauc- 

be  supported  ;  and.  of  course,  a  certain  tions.      The  value  of  such  objects  is 

form   and   size   in  the  column  is  de-  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  indepen- 

inandetl   for  this  ;    and   in   the    base,  dent  of  fashion ;   the  invention  of  men 

for  the  support  of  both.  A  plain  stone,  is  little  exerted  to  give  an  additional 

for  instance,  set  upon  its  end,  has  no  value    to   subjects,    which    in    them- 

pruportion   further  than   for  the  pur-  selves  are  valuable;  and  the  art  itself, 

pose  of  stability ;  if  it  appears  firm,  it  after  having  arrived  at  a  certain  neces- 

has  all  the  proportions  we  desire,  and  sary  d^ree  of  perfection,  remains  in  a 

its  form  may  l)e  varied  in  a  thousand  ^at  measure  stationary,  both  from  the 

>vays,  without  interfering  with  our  sense  mfi^quency  of  cases  in  which  invention 

of  its  proportion.     Place  a  column,  or  can  be  employed,  and  the  little  demand 

any  other  weight,  on  this  stone,  imme-  tliere  is  for  its  exerAse. 

d ' at ely  another  proportion  is  demanded.  In  addition  to  the  costliness  of  the 

namely,  that  which  is  the  proportion  production,  we  must  consider  its  du- 

aclapted  to  support  this  weight ;  though  rabifity ;    since  it.  is  only  those  pro- 

the  iorm  su})ported  has  no  proportion  ductions  of  which  the  materials   are 

further  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  perishable,    and  require  often    to    be 

its  stabihty,  or  for  continuing  in  its  renewed,  that  are  subjected  to  the  ia« 
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iluence  of  variety.  The  works  of  archi- 
tecture are  desi£:ned  to  last,  and  do 
last  for  centuries  :  the  life  of  man 
is  of  far  less  duration  than  such  pro- 
/iuclions ;  and  the  present  period  of 
the  world,  though  old  with  respect  to 
tliose  arts  which  are  employed  upon 
perisliable  subjects,  may  be  considered 
as  yet  young  in  relation  to  an  art  which 
is  em  ploy  eel  upon  such  durable  mate- 
rials as  those  of  architecture.  Cen- 
turies must  elapse  before  works  of  this 
class  demand  to  be  renewed.  The 
saciTcIness  of  antiquity  is  ac(}uired  in 
the  mean  time,  and  a  new  motive  given 
lor  the  preservation  of  similar  forms. — 
AVe  have  considered  Mr.  Alison's  posi- 
tions so  true,  and  so  important  to  the 
due  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the 
orders,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
give  Ihem  at  length. 

In  observing):  on  the  nature  and  effect 
of  Grecian  arcliitecture,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  to  a  singular  position  of 
the  learned  writer  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  translation,  of  Vitruvius,  (Lord 
Aberdeen,)  namely,  that  the  ancients 
never  possessed  any  knowledge  or 
perception  of  those  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal objects  which  are  called  pic- 
turesque. The  admirable  positions  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  the  approach 
(on  the  angle)  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  Athens  and  Sumum, 
and  many  other  examples,  may,  we 
think,  ))e  quoted  as  ample  testimony 
that  the  ancients  possessed  a  fine  and 
just  sentiment  for  the  picturesque  posi- 
tion and  effect  of  these  monuments, 
although  they  practised  landscape  paint- 
ing very  little,  and  the  illusion  of  per- 
spective was  not  much  used  by  them  in 
their  compositions.  The  villa  of  Pliny, 
so  elegant  and  so  interesting  in  the  de- 
scription, and  which  has  been  considered 
as  a  proof  of  the  opinion  we  have  ad- 
vanced, is  viewed  by  the  writer  above 
noticed  as  not  in  truth  affording  any 
grounds  for  such  an  opinion:  and  he 
suggests,  that  if  any  external  irre/jularity 
niav  be  considered  to  have  existed,  it 
must  have  been  purely  accidental,  and 
only  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  arrangement  of  the  interior 
apartments,  and  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  any  general  or  preconceived 
design. 

\v  ith  regard,  however,  to  the  private 
houses  of  the  ancients  in  cities,  there 
are  but  very  few  instances  of  much  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  exterior  archi- 
tectural design ;  and  they  were  of  slight 


construction.     Those  of  Pompeii,  as 
well  as  those  designed  in  tlie  various 
paintings  found  on  the  walls  of  that 
city,  seem  to  prove  that  exterior  archi- 
tecture  was  not  an  object,  and  was 
generally    sacrificed   to    that   of   the 
mterior.    The  habits  of  domestic  pri- 
vacy of  a  people  which  required  that 
the  apartments  should  receive  light  and 
air    only  firom   an   interior   court  or 
atrium,  and   the  climate  which  made 
such  a  court  desirable  on  account  of  its 
coolness,  induced  them  to  lavish  the 
graces  and  expense  of  their  ardutecture 
on  the  interior  rather  than  the  exterior  of 
their  houses.    Julius  Csssar  obtained  a 
special  decree  to  enable  him  to  adorn  the 
front  of  his  house  with  a  pediment :  and 
Cribbon  observes,  that  in  the  common- 
wealths of  Athens  aud  Rome  the  modes 
and  simplicity  of  private  houses  an- 
nounced the  equal  condition  of  freemen, 
whilst  the  sover^gnty  attb»  people  was 
represented  in  the  m^jestio  edifices  de- 
kigned  to  the  pdbliD  use;  evei^  part 
of  the  empire  was  fttled  with  ample 
theatres,  temples,  porticoea,  triumphal 
arches,  baths,  anid  aqueducts,  all  vari- 
ously conducive  to  the  health,  the  devo- 
tion, and  the  pleasures  of  the  meanest 
subject. 

Gfoikie  AreMieeim^ 

In  the  ioregmxut  obasvatioiif  on  the 
different  styles,  the  Gottuc  has  been 
omitted.  Whai/tmr  mn  be  its  beau- 
ties, and  whatever  nu^  lie  the  Jiselings 
of  admiration  aiisipg  from  associa- 
tion, there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  stvle  is  but  little  ad^lad  toutility ; 
and  the  expense  oi  producing  what 
might  be  connderad  m  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  this  faraiflfa  of  the  art, 
would  alone  in  these  daj%  in  a  great 
degree,  preclude  its  reviw.  The  style 
termed  Gk>thie»  (ooncermng  the  origin 
of  which  we  ahaU  not  add  to  the  num* 
her  of  discussions,)  probehly  took  its  rise 
in  the  East ;  this  hypotbeais  has  been 
the  most  sucoes«ftil7  aappoited  by 
the  fact  of  its  appearins  naariy  at 
once  throughout  dbristeDdom,  and  at 
a  time  when  all  the  difinmt  states 
of  Europe  were  attracted  tQ  the  East 
by  the  Crusades;  and  it  aeema  that 
the  Goths  had  no  ahaie  in  the 
invention  of  the  atrie  vUdh  now 
bears  their  name,  it  Mmg;  in  Act,  a 
ferm  of  vituperation  uaen  ^  tboae  who 
had  introduced  the  reatoni  jfoeeian. 
In  Italy  the  temi  had  jfap  eava  with 
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the  wjhool  of  PaUadio.  and  ia  England     Christ.)  when  the  principal   Umples, 
with  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren.*  including  the  Parthenon,  the  Umples 

of  I'iEstuQi,  ^gina,  Corinth,  &c.  were 
Romm  ArcMtecture.  constructed— The    jRomon,  in  which 

the  ffreat  aqueducts,  bndges,  and  other 
Tlii^  zenilli  of  Uoman  mclii lecture  public  works  were  built,  and  in  which 
was  under  the  auspices  of  Vespasian  the  arch  was  brought  into  more  efficient 
and  his  immediale  successors,  who  com-  use,  and  gave  rise  lo  novel  and  infinite 
pleted  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  the  corabinalions  and  improvements  in  the 
Coliseum',  upon  the  establishment  of  art  of  building:  the  lime  of  Hadrian 
Cliri^lianitf,  external  magnificence  was  may  be  fixed  as  the  best  period  of  tliia 
sacrificed  lo  internal  decoration ;  and  style.^The  J!rst  Christian  era,  (Justi- 
Ihc  oblong  square,  the  ground  plan  pe-  man,)  in  which  the  multiplied  dome  or 
vuliar  to  ancient  temples,  simple  In  the  cupola  first  came  into  general  use ;  and 
interior  but  magnificent  in  the  external  this  is  important,  as  it  was  adopt^  for 
view,  was  graduall;f  changed,  as  will  l>e  tworeasong— to  accommodate  the  largo 
hereafter  noticed,  into  the  Greek  and  Christian  congregations,  and  to  distin- 
Latin  cross,  which  are  less  favom-able  guish  their  churches  from  the  heathen 
to  beauty.  femples,  which  tlie  Iconoclasts  held  in 

It  was  not,  hov»ever,  till  about  the  detestation.  —  The  Saracenic,  which, 
time  of  Leo  X.  that  architects  were  en-  yrithout  the  colossal  materials  and 
couraged  to  apply  to  the  antique  models,  mechanical  means  used  by  the  Romans, 
and  to  measure  their  proportions,  that  first  gave  the  idea  of  rajsing  immense 
the  orders  raiehl  lie  designed  willi  pre-  structures  by  smaller  means. —  And 
cision.  With  Bramanle,  Sangallo,  and  lastly,  the  CoiAerfrai  or  second  CAri*- 
Michael  Aneelo,  the  el^ance  of  the  tiat  era  (thirteenth  century)  is  re- 
Greeianandlhesplendouroflbe Roman  [parkable  for  the  vast  sacred  edifices 
flrdiilccturewasrevived.andSt.Peler's  which  were  erected  throughout  Eu- 
was  commenced.  This  may  lie  considered  rope,  all  partalung  of  the  same  general 
as  the  period  of  the  revival  of  orchilec-    olw'acter. 

lure  in  Europe.  After  thai,  Rome  be-  U  was  duriii;;  those  stvtral  eras  that 
came  the  grand  school  for  archilecU;  the  (iitTiicnt  gical  improvements  were 
and  lliey  in  general  were  content  to  form  efifecled.  As,  in  llie  Aityrian.  tlie  inven- 
their  taste,  not  as  the  great  authors  Of  lion  and  completion  of  the  brick. — In  the 
the  revival  had,  ttom  works  of  antiquity,  Egyptian,  the  working  of  granite  and 
but  fi-om  the  new  works  which  were  marbles,  and  the  use  of  tliem  on  an  e\- 
then  rising.  It  was  not,  however,  till  (endedscale. — IntheGrwiun.theperfec- 
the  time  of  Palladio  that  all  .the  ele-  ijon  of  the  beauty  of  proportion  or  fit- 
sance  and  simplicity  ot  the  ancient  ness  supplying  the  place  oivaslness  and 
buildings  were  rendered  applicable  to  ponderous  mass. — In  the  Roman,  the 
the  prac'ic^  purpose*  of  domestic  use.  arch,  forming  in  fact  the  basis  of  the 
science,  and  admitting  of  the  extension 
The  dijfiren*  Epoclu.  ^<^  adaptation  of  the  pnncmles  of  w- 

chitecture  to  works  which  tlie  Greeks 
On  reviewing  the  progress  of  arthi-  could  not  have  executed.— In  the  firtt 
lecture,  we  find  it  marked  by  dislinol  Chrittian  era.  the  dome  perfected.— 
epochs,  which  will,  perhaps,  admit  of  And  in  the  aecond  or  GoUuc,  the  pomt- 
thc  tollowing  distribution.  The  dwy-  ed  arch  introduced,  by  which  addi- 
niirt,  of  which,  however,  me  have  no  tional  lightness  and  strength  were  at- 
definite  knowledge,  except  its  mention  tained.— Tliese  eras  were  deptndeol 
in  scripture.— The  Egwtian  almoiit  on  the  great  religious  changes  in  Uie 
coeval  with  the  Syrian,  in  which,  how-  histor)-  of  Europe;  were  respectively 
ever,  a  distinct  style  was  adopled,  marked  liy  a  different  manner  of  con- 
marked  by  Ihe  buildin?  of  Thebes,  Den-  slmction ;  and  (though  separated  by 
dyia,  and  the  other  principal  monu-  considerable  intervals!  formed  the  lyi»w 
ments  of  Egypt-— The  Grertaa,  (about  for  the  productions  during  the  iiilerme- 
Ihe    :ih    to  Hie  3rd    century    before    diate  periods. 
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royal  patronage,  and  5:aincd sufficient  in-  and  Ely,  was  a  person  eminent  in  the 

fluence  ior  a  partial  introduction  of  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  England;  who, 

anhitccture  which  had  be^n  to  revive  havine:  devoted    himself   to  the  royal 

in  Italy.     The  first  house  purely  Italian  caused  was  impeached  by  order  of  the 

is  stated,  by  Mr.  Dallaway.to  have  been  House  of  Commons  in  'l641,   shortly 

built  by  Sir  Horatio  Palavicini;   and  after  the  impeachment  of  Archbishop 

alt  hoiii^h  many  masniificent  houses  were  Laud;  but  he  was  never  brougjit  to 

built  in  the  reipi  of  Elizal)cth,  they  had  trial,  though  he  suffered  a  protracted 

Jost  all  the  beauty  of  the  Gothic,  with-  imprisonment  of  nearly  twenty  years:  an 

out  dcrivin^^  any  improvement  from  the  injustice  not  singular  m  those  troublous 

jlawninv  taste  for  the  revived  style.  The  times.    The  ParentaHa^  a  work  we  shall 

ornaments,  both  within   and  without,  afterwards  notice,  contains  a  somewhat 

were  cumbrous,   and  equally  void  of  laboured  defence  of  the  lushop,  meant 

fxrdv\i  and  propriety : —  nothing  could  to  have  been  used  had  he  been  put  on 

exceed  the  heaviness  of  the  cornices  his  trial.    Right  or  wrong,  he  adhered 

and    ceilings  wrought    into   compart-  firmly  and  unchangingly  to  the  cause  he 

ments,  or  the  awkward  intersection  of  had  espoused,  and  to  the  memory  of  his 

the  passai^es  ;  the  hall  retained  nothing  royal  master;  and  Cromwdl,wbo  often 

of  the  Gothic  character,  excepting  its  met  Christopher  (the  subject  of   this 

bize  and  large  bay  window,  and  instead  memoir,)  at  his  son-in-law  daypole's 

of  battlements  and  pinnacles,  the  para-  sent  a  message  to  the  uncle,  (by  the 

pet  was  broken  into  numerous  high  nephew,)  that  lie  might  come  out  of  the 

misshapen    pediments.      Towards  the  Tower  if  he  pteaied;   but  the  bishop 

end  of  the  reisrn  of  James  I.  and  the  utteiiy  refuseo,   dii<M«wwg   the   terms 

be<rinnin<r  of  Charles's  taste  in  architec-  proposed  for  his  enlargement;  which 

ture  made  a  bold  step  from  Italy  to  were,  as  he  conceivedv  a  mean  acknow- 

Ens^land  at   once,  scarcely  resting   a  ledgment    of   CromwdTs    favour  and 

moment  to  visit  France  by  the  way.  submission  to  lus  tynniiy;   determin- 

From  the  most  profound  ignorance  in  ing,  as  he  erpnaaet  it,  to  tarry  the 

architecture,  Inie:o  Jones  (who  had  been  I^ord's   leisure,  and   owe  his  ddiver- 

sent  tu  Italy  either  by  Lord  Pembroke  ance  to  him  onk.    WheQier  Cromweli 

or  Lord  Arundel)  started  up  a  prodi^  was  informed  of  the  terms  with  which 

of  art,  vying  in  some  degree  with  his  his  offers  were  r^jeeted,  is  not  known ; 

master,    Palladio.     The   Banqueting-  but  if  he  was,   it  does  not  appear  to 

house   at  Whitehall,  and  the  Church  have  altered  for  the  worse  the  snuation 

of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  are  suffi-  of  the  martyr  to  the  canse  of  Royalty. 

cient  proofs  of  his  claim  to  be  considered  The  bishop,  however,  was  mainlf  tine* 

the  founder  of  this  style  in  England,  tuied  with  the  feelings  of  the  times : 

But  the  civil  wars  put  a  stop  to  the  he   was   conspicaous   for    his    cruel 

course  so  happily  beeun.     Wren,  the  persecution  or   the  dissenters   within 

next  genius,  arose  to  kindle  afresh  the  his  diocese ;  and  he  is  ivpresented  as 

love  for  that  art  which  had  been  so  proceeding    passionatdty   against    the 

Ions:  neirlected.    What  had  been  begun  Walloon   manufiutarers*  wao  in  the 

by  Jones  was  fully  accomphshed  by  time  of  Edward  VL  tnunplanted  them- 

\Vren  ;  and  the  period  of  our  greatest  selves    into   En^aad   and   had   their 

architectural  eminence  was  not  far  dis-  privileges   enlaxgeil  and   were    much 

tant.  encouraged    liy  Efinbcfth.     He    also 

Chapter  II.  makes  a   conspicnons   figure   in  the 

_ .    ,     ^, ,                   J  virulent  party  squib,  caDed  "  A  nest  of 

Wren's  Btrth,  Education,  and  early  perfidious  vipers  in  the  parliament  of 

Studies.  Slack  saints."    From  this  it  maj  be 

Christopher  AVren  was  bom  at  East  inferred,  that  his    seal  for   his    own 

Kno}  k\  in  Wiltshire,  the  rectory  of  his  party    carried    him    beyond   reason, 

father.  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Dean  of  and  exposed  him  to  the  severe  aiiimad- 

Windsor,  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  versions    of  his    enemies. — ^He    had 

1G32.    His  father  was  a  learned  divine,  four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  eminent 

descended    from    an    ancient    Enghsh  in  their  day  ;  one  being,  at  the  Heslo- 

family  of  Danish  origin,  and  his  mother  ration,  Secretaiy  to  Lora  Glarendoo.  and 

was  the  daughter  and  hcu^ss  of  Robert  afterwards  to  James,  I>nke  of  York ; 

Cox,  of  Fonthill,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  one  was  knighted.  Mid  the  otiiar  two 

Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  his  uncle,  sue-  returned  to  Paxliament. 

cessively  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Norwich^  Dr.  Wren,  the  ftthsr  of  Sir  CShacis- 
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topher,  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors'  of  all  subjects  relating  to  philosophical 

School;  he  became  a  fellow  of  St.  John's,  inquiries,  and  from  these  meetings  ori- 

Oxford,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  ginated  that  body  of  eminent  persons 

I.,  and  was  ultimately  installed  Dean  of  .called  the  Royal  Society,  who  by  their 

Windsor,  and  made  Reipistrar  of  the  Or-  pursuits  contributed  so  mainly  to  the 

der  of  the  Garter.    His  tastes  and  his  advancement  of  science.     In  1648,  Dr. 

habits  led  him  to  associate  with  all  the  Wilkins  and  several  other  leading  mem« 

learned  of  the  age  ;   and  he  possessed  oers  retired  to  Oxford,  where  they  conti- 

himself  considerable  attainments  both  in  nued  their  weekly  meetings,  and  thus  set 

science  and  literature :  he  had  turned  his  a  fashion   for  the  study  of  the  useful 

attention  to  the  cultivation  of  that  art,  sciences  in   that  university.    Amongst 

in  the  pursuit  of  which  his  son  was  after-  those   distinguished   persons  were   Sir 

wanls  to  become  so  eminent ;  and  it  ap-  W.  Petty,  the  ancestor  of  the  Lansdowne 

pears.from  an  estimate  made  by  him,  and  family,  and  Robert  Boyle, 

])reser\ed  in  the  State  Papers,  that  he  had  One  of  Wren's  early   inventions  in 

been  employed  by  the  court  respecting  a  the  arts  was  a  sort  oi  penna  dupler, 

building  to  be  erected  for  tlie  Queen  of  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent,  and 

Charh  s  I.  which  gave  rise  to   some  controversy 

^Vren  was  one  of  those  whose  future  between  Sir  William  Petty  and  him- 

eniinence    was    early    foreseen  ;     and  self;     the    former    having    taken   out 

whose  lipcr  years  redeemed  the  promise  a  patent  for  a  similar  invention  on  his 

of  youth.  Like  his  great  contemporary  return  from  France  in  the  same  year. 

Pascal,  his  genius  early  displayed  itself.  Wren,  more  fortunate  than  his  father 

15 ut  though  alike  in  talents,  their  fates  and  uncle,  though  he    lived  in   trou- 

were  dissimilar.  The  genius  and  acquire-  bled  times,  when  the  conflicting  par- 

meiits  of  Wren  laid  the  groundwork  of  ties  were  exhausting  themselves  in  acts 

his  happiness  through  a  long  series  of  of  violence,  pursued  his  course  straight 

years,  whilst  in  Pascal  the  acuteness  of  to  the  object  of  his  ambition,  in  the  study 

liis  intellect,  and  his  acquirements,  seem  of  those  sciences  which  he  was  after- 

but  to  have  aggravated  his  misery,  and  wards  to  adorn. 

to  have  hurried  him  to  an  early  grave.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  an  invention  turned  his  attention  to  the  representa- 
hy  Wren  of  some  new  astronomical  tion  of  subjects  as  shown  in  a  micro- 
instrument is  recorded,  the  account  scope,  and  in  which  he  was  mainly  «s- 
of  which  is  dedicated  by  him  to  his  sisted  by  Hooke ;  and  Harrington,  the 
father,  in  a  Latin  epistle.  This  essay  author  of  the  Oceana,  alludes  to  these 
was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  kind,  tastes,  and  also  to  the  politics  of  the 
His  infancy  and  youth  were  marked  family,  in  some  observations  on  a 
1)\  a  ])cculiarly  delicate  state  of  health  ;  cousin  of  Wren's,  whom  he  designates 
he  received  his  early  education  at  asl>eingoneofthoset7tWf/o»*,  "whohad 
home  under  his  father,  and  at  the  age  an  excellent  faculty  for  magnifying  a 
of  fourteen  was  sent  to  Wadham  col-  louse  and  diminishing  a  commonwealth.** 
leire,  Oxford,  where  notwithstanding  his  Shortly  after  this  he  produced  a  Theoiy 
youth,  his  attainments  procured  him  the  of  the  Planet  Saturn, an  Algebraic  Trea- 
frienclship  and  patronage  of  the  most  tise  on  the  Julian  Period,  a  tract  much 
eminent  persons,  amongst  whom  were  esteemed,  it  is  said,  by  the  most  learned 
the  in^reniuus  Bishop  Wilkins,  and  the  mathematicians  of  his  day.  In  1653  he 
eilebrated  Oughtred,  who  in  the  preface  was  elected  Fellow  of  his  coUege,  and 
to  his  davit  Mathemaiica  mentions  soon  proceeded  to  London,  continuing 
A\'ren  as  having  attained,  at  the  age  of  to  cultivate  the  sciences.  One  of  the 
sixteen,  such  a  knowledge  in  mathema-  most  important  inventions  of  this  period 
tics  and  other  branches  of  natural  phi-  was  the  barometer;  and  to  this  some 
h)sophy,  ns  gave  promise  of  futiu^  emi-  laid  claim  on  behalf  of  Wren  ;  but  the 
lunce.^ Wilkins  also  introduced  him  to  discovery  was,  without  doubt,  the  pro- 
Prince  Charles,  Elector  Palatine,  as  perty  of  TorrioeDi,  though  it  is  supposed 
a  jirodiirv.  Wren  was  the  first  in  England  who 

As  early  as  the  year  1645,  Dr.  Willis,  suggested  that  the  various  weight  of 

nil  eminent    mathematician,  formed  a  the  atmosphere  was  the  true  cause  of 

sort  of  clul)  of  scientific  persons,  chiefly  the  variations  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 

those  connected  with  Gresham  college,  cuiy,  which  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes 

who  met  weekly;  amongst  them  was  had  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 

^Vren.   Their  object  was  the  discussion  moon.    Evelyn  (himsdf  a  man  of  sense 
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and  an  ardent  lover  of  learning,  who  uncertainty  of   physieal   speenlations, 

studied    all    that    was    useful    to    his  and  supplying  the  want    of   connec- 

countiy,  and  was  associated  with  the  tion  between  tlie  sciences  ai^the  arts. 

most  eminent  of  his  time)  coidd  not  ITiis  and  the  illustraiioQ  oi   Bacon's 

but  t)tti'n  come  in  contact  with  Wren;  method  by  GaUleo  and  his  contempora- 

and  iiccordinjjh',  in  his  amusing  journal,  ries,  (amongst  whom  Wren  was  emi- 

he  frt^uenily  bears  testimony   to  his  nent,)  first  Ted  the  way  to  the  g»ieral 

early  excellence,  callini;  him  "  that  pro-  adoption  of  the  new  phflosophy — rea- 

diirious  younu;  scholar,"  **  that  miracle  soning   gradually  from  particulars  to 

of  youth,"  **  rare  and  early  prodigy  of  those  that  were  only  one  step  more  ge- 

st'ience/*  neral ;  not  as  formerly,  adopting  gene- 

Wliiist  Wren  was  devoted  to  the  ral  positions  drawn  suddenly  from  par- 
])ursuiis  of  science,  the  times  were  dis-  ticular  instances  hastily  assumed.  It 
Iraeled  by  the  fury  of  party.  The  was  now  felt  that  nets  and  not 
objeets  of  the  early  association  of  emi-  opinions  were  the  ttungs  to  reason 
nent  in>rsons  at  Oxford  is  thus  de-  about,  in  order  to  azriTe  at  the  know- 
scribed  by  Spratt,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  ledge  of  the  laws  governing  the  material 
in  his  Hutory  of  the  Royal  Society :  world ;  and  Bacon  himself  had  fore- 
*' Their  first  purpose  was  no  more  seen  the  formation  of  a  society  directed 
than  only  the  satisfaction  of  breathing  a  to  scientific  improvement,  and  nas  nven 
fresher  air,  and  of  conversing  in  quiet  a  general  outline  of  it  in  the  Nova 
one  with  another,  without  being  engaged  Atlantis,  And  it  was  now  that  the  en- 
in  the  passions  and  madness  of  tliat  thusiastic  ardour  in  the  pursuit  o/natu- 
dismal  age.  And  from  the  institution  ral  philosoDhy  was  awakened  in  the 
of  that  assembly  it  had  been  enough,  minds  of  litai'axy  men,  and  which 
if  no  other  advantage  had  come  but  this,  has  ever  since  remained  nndinu- 
tliat  by  this  means  there  was  a  race  of  nished.  None  of  the  members  of 
younc:  nien  provided  against  the  next  these  meetings  were  more  conspicuous 
aire,  whose  minds,  receiving  from  them  than  Wren,  who,  together  with  Boyle, 
their  first  impressions  of  sober  and  ge-  (the  ^at  improver  of  the  air-pump,) 
nerous  knowledge,  were  invincibly  armed  had  imbibed  the  true  sprit  of  Ba- 
a&rainst  all  the  enchantments  of  en-  con.  They  applied  themselves  to  the 
thusiasm.  But  what  is  more,  I  may  prosecution  oi  experimental  science, 
venture  to  affirm,  that  it  was  in  good  being  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  phi- 
measure  by  the  influence  which  these  losophy  of  Aristotle;  fii^winf^up  the 
gentlemen  had  over  the  rest,  that  the  true  principles  of  the  new  nhdosc^y 
\miyersity  itself,  or  at  least  any  part  of  its  by  preparing  a  histoir  of  tne  phc»o- 
discipliue  and  order,  was  saved  from  ruin,  mena  of  nature  in  all  their  modifica- 

'*  Nor  were  the  good  effects  of  this  tions  and  varieties;  and  inidtutiqgeveiy 

conversation  only  confined  to  Oxford,  form  of  experiment  lor  the  sake  oif 

but  they  have  made  themselves  known  discovery.    Wren  WM  one  of  the  first 

by  their  printed  works,  both  in  our  owu  (in  coi^unction  with  Wd^i  Huyg^s, 

and  in  the  learned  lan^iages,  which  have  Newton,  Leibnitx,  aqd  the  Beniouillis) 

much  conduced  to  the  fame  of  our  na-  to  occupy  himself  with    (he    iovesti- 

tion  abroad,  and  to  the  spreading  pro-  gation  of  the  cydcwl  wlneh  had  been 

fitable  light  at  home:*  discovered  by  Fasoal;  udbe  constantly 

It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Wren  that  urged,  in  his  ocniiliiUUcatioDa  to  the 

the  inductive  process  of   Bacon  was  Royal  Society,  Uie  inportanoe  of  ex- 

duly  understood  and  appreciated.    This  periments  and  observwons  on  ftcts. 

period,  on  the  eve  of  Newton's  great  '*  For  the -improvement  of  theonest'*  he 

discoveries,  was  perhaps  the  most  im-  observes,  "we needbe least sdliGitous;  it 

port  ant  that  has  yet  occurred  in  the  is  a  work  which  will  ipaensib^  grow  on 

annals  of  science.  'Ihe  spirit  of  inquiry,  us  if  we  be  alweys  doing  fnfnMhing  in 

at  first  feeble,  which  actuated  some  in-  experiment ;  and  evenr  one  is   more 

dividuals  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  prone  to  exerdsehiv  num  in  biuKding 

learning,  had  from    numerous  causes  paper  theories  than  patient  first  to  pUe 

gathered    strength,  and    spread   itself  the  unsure  foundation,  and  hew  solid 

over  Kurope.    Bacon  had  tmned  his  materials  out  of  the  hisioiy  of  nature: 

power! ul    and    creative    mind    to  the  this  is  rather  our  taskt  ud  in  many 

slate  of  human  knowledge,  marking  its  things  we  must  be  content  tp  plant 

imperfections  and  planning  its  improve-  crab  stocks  for  poitenly  to  gnft  on ; 

ments,  amending   the  vagueness  and  and  instead  of  the  TtQilf  of  fpgMWti* 
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eating,  I  could  wish  we  would  have  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic."    The 

patienue  for  some  years  of  registering  French,   however,   laid   claira    to    the 

C':  times,  which  is  the  certain  way  of  discovery ;   but  we  shall  not  here  en- 

ning  to  prognosticate ;   experiment  ter   into  the   controversy ;    the   genius 

and  reason  is  the  only  way  of  prophe-  and  the  acknowledfjed  and  undiiputed 

tying    natural   events  ;    in    combating  works    of   Wren    enable    him    beyond 

prejudices,  delecting  error,  and  esta-  all  others  to  abandon  his  claim  when  it 


blishing  truth." 

This  great  era  in  the  progress  of 
useful  knowledge  was  destined  to  con- 
clude with  the  most  splendid  series  of 
philosophical  iniproveraenis  yet  re- 
corded— the  discovery  by  Newton,  in 

succession,   of    fluxions,   the    compo-  Wbbn,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  left  his 

siiion  of  light,   and  the  principle  of  retirement  at  Oidord  for  the  more  ex- 

(iniversal  gravitation,  all  within  twenty  tended  field  of  the  metropolis ;  being 

years,  and  all  llie  work  of  one  indi-  chosen,  in  1657,  to  fill  the  Professor's 

vidual !  chair    of  Astronomy  at  Grasham  col- 

During  his  residence  at  Oxford,  Wren  lege.  His  inaugural  Oration  in  Latin  is 
ill  uiiatoinical  science  stood  amongst  the  published  in  Ward's  Live*  of  the  Gre*- 
first  professors  of  his  day,  and  as  early  hatn  Pro/euori,  and  its  first  sketch  in 
as  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  employed  irf  Englishis  tobefbundintheParmla/i'a.- 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  an  eminent  it  is  curious,  as  showing  the  care  and 
physician  and  mathematician,  as  a  de-  labour  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
monslrating  assistant.  His  abilities  as  bestow  on  the  work.  This  Oration  at 
a  demonstrator,  and  his  attainments  in  once  established  his  reputation,  and  his 
anatomy  generally,  are  acknowledged  by  Lectures  were  atKnded  by  the  most 
Dr.Wiltis.iiihis1rea1iseontheBrBm,for  eminent  and  learned  persons  of  the 
which  he  made  all  the  drawings  ;  andhe  time.  The  grealerpajl  of  the  Oxford  - 
is  allowed  to  have  been  the  originator  of  Society,  who  afterwards  were  the  lead- 
the  physiological  CMperiment  of  injecting  ing  members  of  the  Royal  SocieW, 
vanous  liquors  into  the  veins  of  living  coming  to  London  about  1659,  usually 
animak,  which  Bishop  Spratt  calls  a  assembled  to  hear  Wren's  Wednesday 
"noble  evperimenl,"  exhftiited  at  the  I.icdire^.  in  his  Lecture  room,  and 
meetings  at  Onford.  A  nolice  of  it  ou  Tuesday  those  upon,  Geometry,  by 
was  sent  into  Germany,  and  published  Itookc. 
abroad,  as  is   siippos^  by  the  trea-        I»  his  inaugural  discourse,  amongst 

chery  nf   i i-i-on  cOft-  oilier  Ihines,  lie  proposed  several  me- 

nected  11  ii  .  .    1^1'  ot  llml  lliods  by  which  to  awount  for  tlie  shv 


day  ;  aiiU  v  .>:.:-'>.'  i   if kii  to  have  daws  returning  backwards  ten  derrew 

secretly   cimiiiiunicuitii   lo    the    conli-  on  the  dial  of  King  Ahai,  by  the  lawa 

nenlal     pliiiusopliers     the    discoveries  of  nature-     One  subject  of  discussion 

which  came  to  his    knowledge,  thus  was  the  Telescope,  to  the  improvement 

giving  rise  to  numberless  dispute)  and  of  which  he  had  greatly  contributed. 

claims  lo  priority  of  iuveutioii  among  Another  head  comprised  certain  pro- 

Ihe  learned  of  tliat  time.  pwties  of  the  air  and  the  barometer. 

This  experiment  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  la  l6iS  Wren  acquired  fresh  fiune  at 

Christopher  Wteu  himself,  in  a  letter  a  malhcmatician,  by  Uie  solution  of  the 

to  a  friend  in  Ireland,  (conceived  by  Mr.  celebrated  problem  of    Pascal;   wtaitdl 

Elnies  to  be  Sir  William  Petty  0   "  1^  had  been  given  out,  under  tlie  assumed 

luost   considerable   expennunU  1   have  name  of  Jean  de  Mouiitfort.  as  a  chal- 

maiie  of  late  is  this:  1  iiyected  wine  lenge  to  the  leamedof  Holland;  and, ia 

and   ale   into  the  ifiats  of  blood  in  a  return,  he  proposed  anullier,  for  Uie  SO- 

livmg  dog,  by  a  vein,  in  good  ouanti-  lulion  of  tlw  taathematidans  of  France. 

ties,  till   he  became   estrviuely  drunk  ;  which  had  formerly  been  proposed  by 

but  soon  after  voided  it  liy  urine.    It  Kepler,  and  solved  by  himself  geome- 

will  be  too  long  lo  UJl  you  the  etfecla  of  trically.     The  cholieage,  however,  was 

opium,  scammuny,  and    otlwr    things  never  answered.     In  the  same  year  be 

ntiich  I  have  tn«l  in  tliis  wny.     1  am  communicated  four  mHtliemRtii-al  tracti 

in   (urtlicr  pursiut   of  the  experiment,  to  Dr.  Wcdlis,  tlie  Saviliau  Professor  at 

which  I  take  to  tw  of  great  concenimeut,  Oxford,  which  were  publi:ihed  by  the 

and  wluA  will  give  gieat  Ug^  to  Uw  doctor  in  hia  Treatise  on  the  Ojrehnd. 
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His   mitltod  for  tliC  reclificalion  of  the  I  «pect  vou  win  mnVeme  yoor  »««»,  U  iiitj  1.*? 

,    •  ,  1    ^  .  ..«  1 1    K»  K:r„  ♦u;„  such  n^  lam  rannblr  of  despatrhinfp.     Bntitwill 

cyclo'.d  was  aKo  ])i o  liic-id  by  him  this  „„j ,,^ ^^-^^  ^^  /^^^  f^^  ^i„  the  occasion «f  * 

\C'ar  •    anil  ht*  made  a  series  of  Obsen'a-  ^ho^t  an<l  rivil  letter  to  the  Committee,  s^Tvifrioir 

i  ons  i,n  tlie  phases  of  the  Planet  Saturn,  J^'»»  rp'^  hope  yon  hare  not  JeceiTed  their  eEperta- 

•^'"  '       *         ,  .   ,    ,        V      1        J  •     !-•  ^>"n*  »n  rhtKteinfc  TOO,  and  that  joa  are  readr  to 

tl  (.'  riMllts  of  which  he  disclosed  m  his  attend  to  yoar  dnty  but  for  this  pnblic  iotermpiioa 

(i  1  csham  I^ectlires.  '^^'^  exrlunion  from  yoar  chamber;  or  what  el*e  jroa 

Ti-    '  ..:4„      .*..».^      «i:.»n      4^     4U«  «»ll  that  looks  toWanU  this.    I  know  no  more 

His     pursuits     were      alien     to     the  domestic  new*,  than  what  erery   body  t*lV*  of. 

fl-rv  t)f  party  or  the  politics  of  the  day.  Yesterday  I    was  in    We«tminfcter-H»ll,  ani  >aw 

:::vl    to    this,    and    his    connection    with  only  Kendicate  and  Windham  in  Ih^ 

'  ,        ./  .  Ill       I  11-  ani  ^^lld   and  Parker  in  the  Eacheoner:    in  ibe 

('I:;\po.tS    it    IS    probable    he  owed    his  chancery  none  at  all :  for  Bradahaw  keepa  the  Seal 

(    (lipe  from  that    persecution    to  which  »*  >f  »t  wre  to  be  carried  before  him  in  the  other 

.1  ^x I      *    ^c  1  •„   r..-„:i,,  „.«^A  world,  whither  he  is  ffoinr.    G1t«   and   Foantain 

tl.o  other  members  of  his  family  were  pi,^.,;.i  ..^  .^e  bar.   They  talk  moch  of  the  m^iia- 

(' .posod.      The    members    of  the    Club,  tion  I'f  the  two  crown*,  and  proceed  so  far  a»  to 

on   the  death    of  Cromwell,  were    scat-  "^'"':  Marshall  Cleramlia..lt  for  rtje  AmbaMdor 

.    ,        ^,  ...         ..  I-   1  who  i<  come  hither  from  trance. — MyMrvicetoaU 

ttU'd   by   the    distractions   which    en-  my  friends, 
sued,  and   the  College  itself  became  a 

quarter  for  soldiers.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Charies  II., 

\Vien,  who   had  fled   from  London  Wren  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Savilian 

to   Oxford  durinii:  the  confusion,   re-  professor's  chair  at  Oxford,  then  one  of 

ceived   the  following  letters  from  the  the  highest  distinctions  which  could  be 

Hi>hop  of  Rochester  and  his  cousin;  conferred  on  a  scientific  person.    Tlie 

and  as  they  are  curious  we  shall  give  Restoration,    which    b^an   with    such 

them  at  length.  favourable  auspices,  was  mainlf  oondu- 

Dcnrsir.  civc  to  the    foundatioQ  of  the    Royal 

Tlii^  .l:iy  I  went  to  ▼i>it  Gresham  roUegc,  bnt  Soclcty,  in  wllich  Cowlcy,  the  pOCt,  bore 

fo.iaith.-  |.i.ire  ill  such  a  nasty  coDditUm.  ..o  de-  ^  principal  part  I    planiung  a  socWtv, 

lii-.'il.  ani  the  smell  so  lulcruul,  that  if  vou  bhoiild  i^i.      i,       iji_iLj-  t      r         ' 

come  now   to  make  use  of  yimr  tubi-.  it  won  id  be  WlUCn    ShOUla  have  tlie  OlSpOSal  O!   COn- 

liki'  Dives  loukius  out  of  hell  into  he.iyen.    i>r.  siderable  funds,  foF  the  cncouragepient 

::Stt«l!i'n;^^r!'rf.r,oTffi^^^^^^  ?f  knowledge    and  not  fo«etting  the 

bi'fiiri'  prepared  his  nose  for  ramp  perfumes  hy  his  im)X)rtant    WOrk    of    the    instrUCtlOn    of 

voyv'-  into  Scotland    and  bad  he  not  .urh  excel-  youth.      Tlie  object  of  the  SOcietV  Caunot 

lent    ri'st«. natives  in  hia  ccllun.     The  troMicni  by  L     i_   a*  j  i.i_         •      ai_  i        ^ 

tl  <•  \i.Wriice  which  they  put  on  the  Mus^'  heats,  "C  tjctter  expressed  than  in  the  words  of 

h:iv.-  iiia.ie  themseiveb  odious  to  all  the  ingenious  Spratt,  its  earliest  and  eloQuent  his- 

worM;  and  if  we  pass  bv  their  having  undone  the  fiyrin*, 

n:it'-  n.  this  crime  vrv  shall  never  be  able  to  fori^ive  ""lan. 

t}..iii;  and    as  for  what   roiicenw    you,  they  hare  "  The  purpOSe  Of  itS  fiounders  WAS   to 

n.v.v  prov..<i,  that  their  pretensions  to  reliffio'n  were  m^J^g  faithfti  reCOldS  of  all  the  WOricS  of 

all  feijrned,  Kince  by  hindering  your  lectures  they  *"«~*^  »€»»«**»**  «v%^«uo  v*  ou  *— «  ^***!^  r 

have  committed  M  manifcht  a  f.tn  against  Hearen.  natUrC   and    art  WtllCtl  Can  C<NIie  Within 

Yet  your  many  friends  here  hope  you  will  hereafter  their    rCach  ;     80   that    ttw    pRMnt   aiJC 
recuiiipense  this  unhappy  leisure  which  is  afforded  i  *      'il  ■_         i^i      a  7^ 

>o.i,  bv  making  those  admirable  dincourses  which  *°"    pOStenty    may    l>e    aDW    tO    pUt    a 

you  hud  intended  for  this  place  more  public :  and  mark  on  the  errors  whidi  havc  been 

that  you  will  imitate  Cicero,  who.  being  hindered  gh^nffthened    by   loniF   ptCiCriptioa;     tO 
pn)iiouncjng  his  Oration  pro  i/i/oac,  by  the  guards  *T  ^     /^       x_J  ^i.      imT    Jr^'**"***!^*^     • 

of  l'onip.>y's  soldiers   that  encompassed  his  chair,  restore   the    trutllS   that   have  lain   neC- 

hct  It  forlh  afterwards  more  i»erfeci  than  the  rest.  lected  ;  to  pUSh  On  thoie  that  tOK  already 

His  cousin  Matthew,  eldest  son'  of  known  to  more  varioua  uses ;  fo  make 
Matthew,  Bishop  of  Ely,  also  wrote  to  the  way  morepassafale  to  what  remains 
him  from  London  at  the  same  time,  and  unrevealed.  Tnis  is  theoonnMsa  of  their 
on  the  same  account,  the  following  design.  And  to  aocoD^liui  t\us*  they 
letter,  which  admirably  depicts  his  own  have  endeavoured  to  separate  the  know- 
feelings  and  the  state  of  the  capital.  ledge  of  nature  from  the  eolours  of 
De;ir  Cousin,  rhctoric,  the  devices  of  ftiwv,  or  the  de- 

Ye^ter.lay  bein{^  the  first  of  the  term,  I  resolred  %lltful  deceit  of  fableS.     lliey  have  U- 

to  nmke  an  cxptnment,  whether  Dr.  Horton  enter-  bourcd,'*  COUtinueS    thlS  learned  Urdate. 

taiiHvl  the  ne%v  auditory  of  Gresham  with  any  I^e-  «  a^  ^^^i  •*.    ^  i.   •  «      5*    Vif 

tare :  f<.r  1  took  it  for  grante<i.  that  if  his  divinity       *®  enlarge  it,  from  being confiiied  to  the 

could   be  spared,  your  mathematics  would  not  be  CUStody   of  a  feW,  Or  from    SCTVltude  tO 

expected.    B<it  at  the  gate  I  was  stopped  by  a  man  nrivate  intPre«t«      Thtfv  hiLve  ctrivon  in 

with  a  gun.  who  told  mc  there  was  no  admission  on  P"^"^^®  miereSlS.      lOCy  naVC  SOlVeU  10 

that  account,   the  college  being  reformed   into   a  Pl^SCrVC  it  from  DeiTlg  OVerpreSSed  by   S 

^\'"*""'wl''„'?A  ^1;ISX";Ui'u'T'°k'  ^  **''''''*  confused  heap  of  vain  and  useless  parli- 

got  periiussion  logo  into  Dr.  (loddard.  who  gave  me  «,,in-„  i^         i     •  ^  ■■    i 

a>*4uranre  enough,  that   none    of  your  colleagues  ^^'^'^S )    Or  ITOm   Ueing    SmUieiiea     SnCl 

jn tended  to  appear  this  terffi,  unless  the  soldiers  be  bounded   Up   tOO  mUCh   bf  ffenenj  dOO* 

removed,  of  which  there  is  no  probability.    Unon  tvinao       fl^*.,  U»„^  4«.:<^  XL  m.«  S4.  :..4m   * 

ti.es«  premises  it  is  the  conclusion  of  all  ySuJ  "^"®?'.   They  hsve  tried  to  put  it  mfo  a 

friendK    that  rou  may  save  that  journey  hither,  Condition   of  perpetually  IIIIHHaillN     by 

unless  some  other  occasion  call«  you;  and  for  these  Settling  >  an   mVlOlaUe 
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between  the  hanii  and  the  brain.  Tliey 
have  studied  to  make  it  not  only  an  en- 
terprise of  one  season,  or  of  some  lucky 
opportunity ;  but  a  business  of  time,  a 
steady,  a  lasting,  a  popular,  an  uninter- 
rupteti  work.  They  have  attempted  to 
free  it  from  the  artifice  and  humour 
and  passions  of  sects ;  to  render  it  an 
instrument  whereby  mankind  may  obtain 
a  dominion  of  things,  and  not  only  over 
one  another's  judgments.  And,  lastly, 
they  have  begun  to  establish  these  re- 
formations in  philosophy,  not  so  much 
by  any  solemnity  of  laws,  or  ostentation 
of  ceremonies,  as  by  solid  practice  and 
emmples ;  not  a  glorious  pomp  of  words, 
but  liy  the  silent,  effectual,  and  unan- 
swerable arguments  of  real  productions. 
As  tor  what  belongs  to  the  members 
themselves  that  are  to  constitute  the 
society,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  they  have 
freely  admitted  men  of  different  rebgions, 
countries,  and  professions  of  life.  This 
they  were  obliged  to  do,  or  else  they 
^vould  come  far  short  of  the  largeness  of 
their  own  declarations.  For  they  openly 
l^rofess,  not  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
Kui^lish,  Scotch,  Irish,  Popish,  or  Pro^ 
testiint  philosophy,  but  &  philosophy  of 
mankind^' 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  setting 
forth  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Society, 
as  bein^  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  country,  founded  on 
the  purest  and  the  best  principles  for 
the  attainment  of  its  great  object. 

It  may  be  permitted  here  to  remark, 
that  this  society  (so  long  eminent  in 
Europe)  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
become  more  aristocratic  than  for- 
niorly  in  the  selection  of  its  members ; 
tor,  in  Charles's  time,  on  an  intel- 
hi^ent  citizen  of  London  being  proposed 
at  tlie  recommendation  of  the  king,  he 
told  them,  if  they  found  any  more 
such  tradesmen  they  should  be  sure  to 
admit  them  all 

Wren  about  this  time  discovered 
a  method  for  the  calculation  of  solar 
eclipses,  which  was  published  by 
Fhmistead  in  his  doctrine  of  the  sphere, 
and  which  was  followed  for  many 
years  as  tlie  most  concise  and  plain. 
The  Annals  of  the  Royal  Society 
also  bear  the  amplest  testimony  to 
his  knowledge  and  industry,  in 
his  commentaries  on  almost  every 
subject  connected  with  the  abstruse 
sciences  and  the  arts  of  life;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Boyle,  Hooke,  and 
\V  ilk  ins,  he  originated  many  of  the  most 
important  expenments  of  the  day. 


Amongst  his  communications  was  a 
History  of  the  Seasons,  as  to  tem- 
perature, weather,  productions,  dis- 
eases. For  illustrating  this  subject  he 
devised  many  curious  machines,  se- 
veral of  which  kept  their  own  regis- 
ters, tracing  out  the  lines  of  variation 
so  that  a  person  might  know  what 
changes  the  weather  had  undergone 
during  his  absence  ;  and  these  contriv- 
ances ne  apphed  to  wind-gages,  thermo- 
meters, barometers,  hygrometers. 

He  made  great  additions  to  the  re- 
pent discoveries  on  pendulums ;  and  re- 
ferred to  what  has  been  since  .perfected, 
the  making  the  pendulum  a  natural 
standard  for  measure. 

He  also  originated  many  ways  of 
making  astronomical  observations  easy 
and  accurate  ;  and  added  much  to  the 
theory  of  dioptrics.  He  made  constant 
observations  on  Saturn,  and  gave  a  true 
theory  of  that  planet,  before  the  printed 
discourse  on  the  subject  by  Huygens 
appeared.  He  made  maps  of  the  Pleia- 
des and  other  stars ;  and  proposed 
methods  to  determine  the  ^at  ques- 
tion as  to  the  earth's  motion  or  rest, 
by  the  small  stars  about  the  pole, 
to  be  seen  in  lai^  telescopes.  And 
he  effected  many  improvements  in  the 
theory  of  navigation.* 

Amongst  his  discoveries  in  the  arts 
there  appears  great  ground  to  suppose, 
that  it  was  he  and  not  Prince  Rupert 
who  first  invented  the  art  of  engraving 
in  Mezzotinto,  though  it  was  subse- 
quently much  advanced  by  the  Prince ; 
who  did  not,  however,  beai'  any  ill- 
will  towards  his  rival ;  for  it  appears 
from  the  ParentcUia,  that  Wren  was  en- 
rolled in  the  list  of  his  especial  friends, 
to  whom  that  distinguished  personage 
sent  a  yearly  present  of  his  choicest 
wine,  from  his  vineyard  on  the  Rhine. 

He  idso,  from  the  years  1660  to 
1720,  employed  himself  in  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  longitude.  To  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  the  studies  and  discoveries 
of  Wren  would,  in  fact,  be  to  give  the 
whole  history  of  natural  philosophy  in 
his  ase.  Many  of  his  inventions  are 
lost;  Tor  it  will  be  observed,  that  he 
himself  printed  nothing:  many  were 
secretly  sent  abroad,  and  impropriated 
by  others  not  unwillimg  to  appear  in 
borrowed  feathers.  Wren  himself  ob- 
serves, in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  must 
confess  I  have  often  had  the  pusillani- 
mity rather  to  neglect  that  right  I  ouglit 
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i'l  ju<Jticc  to  have  vindicated,  than,  by 
thallenffinej  it  too  late,  incur  the  jea- 
l(,iisv  of  boins:  a  plajriary." 

\Vhilst  at  Oxford  he  was  employed 
bv  the  kina;  to  make  drawiiu^s  of  the 
iinimuk'ula  set»n  by  a  microscope,  as 
we  biive  before  noticed ;  and  a  model  of 
till*  Ulnar  irlol)e  as  si?en  by  the  best  tele- 
scope of  the  times,  was  constructed  by 
him,  representine:  the  spots  and  various 
iloiriees  of  whiteness  on  the  moon's 
surface,  with  the  hills,  eminences,  and 
c:ivi:ies  ;  the  whole  contrived  so  that 
bv  turning  it  round  to  tlie  light  it 
sfio\>ed  all  the  lunar  phases,  with  the 
N  arious  api^earances  that  arise  from  the 
shadows  of  the  mountains  and  valleys. 
This  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  king's 
cabinet. 

Nor  were  the  Muses  neglected  by 
AVren  ;  his  pursuits  in  this  kind  ate 
alliulecl  to  by  his  correspondent  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  compliments 
him  on  some  translations  of  Horace, 
observing  :  "  You  have  admirably  well 
liit  his  genius,  your  verse  is  harmo- 
nious, your  philosophy  very  instruct- 
ive for  life,  your  liberty  in  translating 
enough  to  make  it  seem  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish orii^inal,  and  yet  not  so  much  but 
that  the  mind  of  the  author  is  still 
reliirionsly  observed."  Not  much  faith 
is  to  be  given  to  the  encomiums  of 
friends  in  literary  confidences,  but 
from  this  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that 
AVren  must  have  at  least  surpassed 
mediocrity. 

In  1G62  his  Prelectiones  Astrono- 
mircr  were  published  at  the  Oxford 
press.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  who  succeeded 
Kooke  as  professor  of  geometry  at  Gres- 
hum  College,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
pronounces  a  very  el^ant  encomium 
ujion  the  merits  of  Wren,  into  which  he 
enters  largely  ;  describing  him  as  being 
one  of  the  earliest  promise,  and  the 
fullest  performance,  of  any  genius  of 
his  time. 

In  1675,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  de- 
dicated to  AVren  his  obser\'ations  on 
Mons.  (le  Sorbiere'sTbyog^i?  toKngland; 
and  llooke,  in  the  preface  to  his  Aficro^ 
^/v/;)///</,  states,  that  although  he  was  at 
tirst  induced  to  undertake  the  work  at 
the  sup:}festion  of  Bishop  \VilkiDs,yethe 
commenced  it  with  reluctance,  because 
he  had  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  so 
iminent  a  person  as  Dr.  Wren,  who 
was  the  first  that  attempted  any  thinff  of 
this  nature,  and  whose  original  draughts 
make  one  of  tlie  ornaments  of  the  great 
collection  of  rarities  in  the  king's  closet  \ 
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adding, "  I  must  affinn  of  him*  fhat  since 
the  time  of  Archimedes  there  scarce 
ever  met  in  one  man  so  mat  a  per- 
fection, such  a  mechanical  head,  and 
so  philosophical  a  mind.** — ^He  is  also 
noticed  with  great  honour  by  Newton  in 
his  Principia,  in  conjunction  with\?al- 
lis  and  Huygens,  as  among  the  first 
mathematicians  of  the  see. 

Perhaps  the  whole  himory  of  literary 
and  scientific  men  does  not  aflmd  an 
example  of  one  held  in  more  high 
and  general  estimation  than  this 
highly  gifted  individual.  His  contem- 
poraries  appear  willing  and  eiger  to 
testify  botn  their  admiratian  of  his 
genius,  and  thdr  esteem  for  that  un- 
reservedness  and  candour  vYiieh  pnre- 
vailed  throughout  his  intercom  se  with 
his  associates.  The  histotj  of  his 
career  is  stained  bj  none  of  those 
bickerings,  those  putir  struggles  fbr 
priority  or  fame,  so  mqnent  in  the 
lives  of  others  of  hil  time,  who  were  as 
conspicuous  for  the  wetkuesfe  lof  their 
feelings  as  fbr  the  greatness  of  their 
minds.  None  of  tneir  bad  passions 
appear  ever  to  have  darimed  Wten's 
thoughts,  or  distmbed  the  even  tenour 
of  Ills  course,  directed  as  it  was  to  the 
advancement  of  his  faTOuritte  art^  and 
the  attainment  of  all  thtt  wai  nsefVil 
in  science.  Neither  eould  he  be  said 
to  be  afflicted  with  the  credulitf  or  vain 
pretensions  which  marked  many  of 
those  who  lived  in  the  same  age. 

In  1665  he  went  to  Firis»  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  and  the  various  in- 
ventions in  the  different  brandies  of  me« 
chanics.  From  thenee  ha  intended  to 
pass  on  into  Italy^  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Vitruvius  aikndst  tlw  great  re- 
mains of  antiquity.  WUle  aft  Paris 
the  Louvre  was  in  Mgresi^  1000  hands 
l)eing  daily  emfdMooa  the  wjovks :  some 
in  laying  its  mif^m^foandatitins;  some 
in  raising  the  dimrtnt  eofamms  wad 
entablatures,  composed  of  vast  stones, 
by  great  and  useful  «¥»^' J^ 
m  carving,  imaying  maibles»  plastenng, 
painting,  eildmjf;,  which  altogether 
formed,  in  the  opmion  of  Wren,  a  seho<rf 
of  architecture  the  beat  aft  that  day  in 
Europe.  It  was  here  he  saw  those  great 
masters  of  the  art,  Bernini  and  MansanL 
His  few  observations  on  thb  buildiiigt 
of  France  have  a  pediliar  relish  and 
interest.  "  Fontsinwean  (ha  renaiks  in 
one  of  his  letters)  has  a  atately  HiUneaa, 
and  vastness,  suitable  to  tbo  dNnt  in 
whichtt  stands;  tkMiadtt|ttiMHi«Ctta 
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Caslle  of  St.  Gemwuna,  and  the  hftneina 
f;anii?ns  are  deliKlitfuUy  surprising,  (I 
mean  lo  any  man  of  jiuigment,)  for  Ihe 

E leisures  below  vanish  amay  in  the 
reath  tliat  is  spent  in  ascending.— The 
Palace,  or  if  you  please  to  call  it,  the 
Cabinet  of  Versailles,  called  me  twice  to 
see  it ;  the  mixture  of  brick  and  stone, 
bhie  tile  and  Ko'd,  make  it  lock  like  a 
rich  livery.  Not  an  inch  within  but  is 
crowded  with  little  curiosities  of  orna- 
ment. The  women,  as  they  make  here 
the  languajre  and  the  fashions,  and 
meddle  with  politics  and  philosophy, 
so  they  snayalso  in  architecture;  works 
of  filiirree,  and  little  trinkets,  are  in 
p-eaf  vog;ue,  but  building  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  the  attribute  of  etemat, 
and  therefore  to  be  the  only  thing  in- 
eapahle  of  new  fajshions."* 

Afler  enilraeratine  many  other  build< 
ins?,  he  adds.  "  aU  of  which  I  have 
surveyed,  and  that  I  ra^ht  not  los« 
ihe  impression  of  them  1  shall   bring 

iou  almost  all  France  on  paper,  whicn 
have  found  by  some  or  other 
ready  designed,  and  on  wliich  I  have 
spent  both  labour  and  some  money. 
Herninis  design  of  the  Louvre  I  would 
have  triven  my  skin  for;  but  the  old 
reserved  Italian  gave  me  but  A  few 
minutes'  view.  It  was  a  line  little  draught 
on  live  pieces  of  paper,  for  which  he 
■  '  ived  as  many  thousand  pistoles. 
'lytimi '     - 


tolerable  account 
his  letters  he  notices  having  on  the 
an\il,  "  Observations  on  the  present 
stiite  of  architecture,  aris,  and  manu- 
fai-tures  in  France,'  wluch,  however, 
imlbrtvmaielf  were  never  completed. 

Wren  returned  in  the  beginning  of 
i66fi,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
cnnSed  into  execution  his  project  of 
visitini;  Italy. 

Soon  aller  the  rcstoratiDn,  Charles  II> 
contemplated  the  repair  of  the  Cathe- 
dnil  of  St.  Paul's,  which  had  become 
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dilapidated  durini;  the  commonwe.illh  ; 
its  revenues  having  been  confis- 
cated, and  Ihe  choir  converted  into 
horse  barracks  by  Cromwell.  In  1660 
a  commission  was  issued  (in  which  Wren 
was  named)  lo  superintend  the  resto- 
ration. He  was  long  employed  in  con- 
sidering the  best  miSe  ot  effecting  this. 
The  cathedral  had  been  partly  repaired 
by  Inieo  Jones,  by  the  addition  of  a 
beautinil  Corinthian  portico  at  the  west 
end,  not  however  in  character  with  the 
style  of  the  building.  Wren  proposed 
to  rebuild  the  steeple  with  a  cupola;  a 
form  of  Church  building,  Evelyn  ob- 
serves, not  then  known  in  England,  but 
which  was  of  wonderfhl  grace.  This 
piEijin-t  «.is  at  tmEf  deti-at^il  by  the  de- 
solnlmK  fireof  1606,  which,  destroj-ing 
the  greater  part  of  the  city,  so  injured 
the  cathedru  as  to  make  its  restoration 
impossible;  and  to  this  the  scaffolding, 
winth  had  been  put  up  for  the  repurs, 
mainly  conlribut«l. 

Evelyn  alludes  to  the  attempt  to  re- 
riair  St  Paul's,  in  his  dedication  to 
\VrBn  of  his  Ace*3uni  qf  Architects  and 
Arrhitecture. "  I  have  named  St.  Paul's, 
and  truly  not  without  admiration  as  oft 
.IS  I  recall  to  mind,  as  I  frequently  do, 
the  sad  and  deplorable  condition  it  was 
in '.  when,  after  it  had  been  made  a 
stable  for  horses,  and  a  den  of  tWeves. 
you,  with  other  gentlemen  and  myself 
were  by  the  lale  King  Charles  named 
to  survey  the  dilapidations,  and  made 
report  to  Hia  Majesty  in  order  lo  a 
speedy  reparation  ;  you  will  not,  as  I 
am  sure,  forget  me  struggle  we  had 
with  some  who  were  for  patching  it  up 
any  how,  so  the  steeple  might  stand 
instead  of  new  buildftig;  «hen,  toput 
an  end  lo  the  contest,  five  days  after, 
that  dreadfiil  conflagration  happened, 
out  of  whose  ashes  this  phosnix  is 
.iTisen.  and  was  by  providence  designed 
forjou." 

iTial  which  produced  so  much  indivi- 
dual  misery.  aHbrded  (as  Su-  Richard 
Steele  observes)  the  greatest  occasion 
that  ever  builder  had  lo  render  his  name 
immortal,  and  his  person  venerable.  A 
whole  city  at  once  laid  waste  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  diniUy  of  inven- 
tive genius,  which  had  never  before 
been  given  lo  any  architect ;  but  the 
selfishness  of  individuals,  their  disputes, 
and  intrigues,  and  coiitlicting  interests, 
prevented  Wren  Ikim  cnrrjinc  his  giest 
design  for  Ihe  restoration  of  the  metro- 
polis into  effect.  And  though  many  of 
tht  n&mw  Itnes  and  confined  spaces  of 
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til?  M  city  were  removed,  still  none 
of  his  views  were  adopted.  As  soon 
as  the  fiio  was  subdued,  whilst  the 
ashes  were  yet  alive,  he  was  on  the 
mound,  considering  his  plan  for  the 
re^t  or  at  ion  of  the  city.  He  proposed  one 
main  street  from  Aldeate  to  Temple  Bar, 
in  tlie  middle  of  which  was  to  have  been 
a  larire  square  capable  of  containing 
the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  pro- 
pLT  distance  for  the  view  all  round ;  the 
parish  churches  were  to  be  rebuilt  so 
as  to  he  seen  at  the  end  of  every  vista 
ot'  hDuses,  and  dispersed  at  sufficient 
(h^tances  from  each  other ;  four  piazzas 
were  designed  at  proper  distances ;  and 
lastly,  the  houses  were  to  be  uniform, 
sMTounded  by  arcades,  like  those  in 
(Movent  Garden;  while  by  the  water- 
side a  large  quay  was  to  run,  along 
which  were  to  be  ranged  the  halls 
heloniring  to  the  several  companies, 
witli  ware! louses  and  other  appro- 
j)riate  mercantile  buildings.  If  such  a 
phin  (modified  in  some  degree)  had 
been  effected,  London,  it  must  he  con- 
fessed.  would  have  far  exceeded  every 
capital  in  the  world.  It  may,  how- 
ever, he  doubted,  whether  the  climate  of 
this  country  is  suited  to  covered  ar- 
catles ;  and  with  respect  to  the  complete 
n'i^iilarity  and  uniformity  of  the  streets, 
although  in  theory  this  is  captivat- 
ing, in  execution  its  effect  is  dull  and 
disappointing.  Tlie  total  want  of  in- 
tiriNt  and  variety  in  those  towns  where 
it  lias  been  adopted,  such  as  Carlsrhue, 
Darmstadt,  and  Manlieim,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh, 
a  fiords  sufficient  evidence  in  support  of 
this  position. 

London  experienced  an  unexampled 
series  of  calamities.  First  harassed  by 
the  ciNil  war;  next  desolated  by  the 
phigue ;    after   this  oppressed  by  the 
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far  too  courtly  to  attribute  any  very 
exaggerated  merit  to  the  humbler  classes 
of  society.  He  describes  them  *'  as 
enduring  tliis,  the  second  calamity,  with 
undaunted  firmness  of  mind ;  tKeir  ex- 
ample,** he  says,  "may  incline  us  to  be- 
lieve that  not  onJv  the  best  natural,  but 
the  best  moral  philosophy  too,  may  be 
learned  from  the  shops  of  mechanics.  It 
was  indeed  admirable  tobehold  with  whit 
constancy  the  meanest  artificer!  saw  all 
the  labour  of  their  UyeSy  and  the  sup- 
port of  their  families,  devoured  in  an 
instant  They  beheld  tbe  ashes  of  their 
houses,  and  gates,  and  temples,  without 
the  least  expresnon  of  posillanimify.  If 
philosophers  had  done  this,  it  had 
well  become  their  prafesnon  of  wis* 
dom;  if  eentlemen»  the  noUeness  of 
their  breeding  and  blood  wouJd  have 
required  it;  but  thatsadi  greatness 
of  heart  should  be  found  amongst  the 
poor  artiiant  and  ikg  ob^atre  maUi- 
tude  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  tbe  most  ho- 
nourable events  wfaidi  ever  happened.** 
— ^The  Bishop's  habits  and  prejudices 
led  him  to  be  suiptised  at  finding 
greatness  and  foibearance  amonest  the 
lower  orders  of  a  firee  and  indepen- 
dent people.  If  he  had  not  leant  bet- 
ter firom  histofy,  the  subsequent  strug- 
gles of  those  vay  persons,  nndorthe  still 
greater  calamities  induced  by  the  op- 
pression of  the  Stuaita,  would  have 
afforded  .him  new  gnrand  for  admin- 
tion. 

Charles,  during  his  rsiidepee  abroad, 
had  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  artsL  par- 
ticularly for  architcehn%  and  amidst 
his  sensualities  and  luiigof  enunent  was 
not  unmindfol  of  thar  advanoement. 
Upon  his  deciding  to  tamf  Bt  PauTs, 
to  reinstate  Windsor  Castle^  and  to 
build  a  new  palace  at  Gteenwich, 
Wren  (who  to  his  oCher  attainments 


exiictions  of  the  unsuccessful  war  of    added   a   conndmbls^  knowledige    of 

Cliark's ;  and  last  ravaged  by  the 
dreailfiil  fire,  wliich  laid  the  whole  city 
in  iishcs.  But  with  all  this,  the  cou- 
1  aire  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  were 
nut  lionie  down  ;  and  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  in  the  very  reeking^ 
ruins,  the  restoration  of  the  city,  with 
increased  pandeur,  was  undertaken. 
It  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  entering  at 
length  into  tlie  details  of  this  dreadful 
calamity,  particularly  when  there  are 
such  materials  as  the  lively  pen  of 
Evelyn  (an  eye-witness)  affords ;  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  note  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  people,  as  describe 
by  tlic  Bishop  ofRochesteri  a  \^iiter 


architecture)  was  sent  for  firom  Oxford 
in  1661,  to  asBSt  Sir  John  Denham, 
the  new  surveyor  gneraL   In  the  same 

J  rear  he  took  the  dflgree  of  doctor  of 
aws. 

Denham  was  a  pariisaa  of  the  court 
in  the  troublesome  times  of  Charles  I., 
and  was  rewarded  by  his  master  with  a 
grant  in  reversion  <^  the  plaee  of  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  Board  of  Worics,  to 
take  effect  on  the  death  of  Ini^  Jones. 
As  a  poet  and  as  a  loyalist  his  merits  are 
admitted ;  but  his  reward  micht  have 
been  more  judiciously  sdectwC  ^  ^c 
was  entirelv  ignorsnl  of  ttchteture. 

**  It  woukl  have  bMi  m^gmMd  ia  the 
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kinfr,  on  his  mtoralion,"  observes  Mr. 
Rimes,  with  ^rcat  simplicity,  "  lo  have 
dischan^  Denham,  and  unsafe  to  have 
intrusted  him  with  the  execution  of  any 
great  work."  Few  men,  it  must  be 
admitted,  could  so  ill  afford  to  add 
to  the  list  of  their  acti  of  in^atilude 
towards  their  followers  and  dependants 
as  Charles :  Denham  remained  sur- 
veyor vrith  the  salary.  Wren  was  ap- 
pointed his  deputy, — and  performed  all 
the  duties  of  the  office.     Although   ap- 


altempled  on  so  great  a  scale.  The 
reliffious  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  all  performed  in  the  open 
air,  either  in  the  front  of  (heir  tem- 
ples, or  in  the  midst  of  the  city;  the 
early  Christians,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
secuted on  all  sides,  sought  reuige  in 
caverns  and  catacombs  hid  from  the 
licrht  of  dav,  for  the  solemnization  of 
the  riles  or  their  religion,  until  encou- 
raged and  protected  by  Constantine  they 
tint  began  to  assemble  openly  in  congre- 


pointed,  he  held  the  place  for  sometime     gallons,  and  to  worship  without  fear 


ocfore  he  received  any  important  public 
employment ;  and  the  IntantB  of  Por- 
tuijal  having  brought  the  expensive 
dowry  of  Tangier,  il  was  proposed  to 
Wren,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in 
geometry,  to  proceed  there  lo  survey  and 
direct  Ihe  works  at  the  mole,  harbour, 
and  fortifications ;  this,  however,  he 
wisely  declined. 

During  his  progress  in  making  plans 


The  largest  of  the  ancient  enclosed 
buildings  were  the  halls  of  Justice  called 
Banlic<e,  or  Royal  Houses  ;  it  ia  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  these  were  first 
appropriated  by  Constantine  to  the 
use  of  the  Christian  congregations, 
and  being  closed  on  all  sides  pro- 
tected them  from  the  fanaticism  of 
their  persecutors.  Tlie  early  Christian 
Churches  were  constructed  o: 


for   the   repair   of  the   Cathedral,   the     del  of  these,   and,   up   to  the  present 


state  and  condition  of  which  he  ap- 
pears very  minutely  lo  have  ascer- 
tiiincd.  he  was  employed  to  give  a  de- 
■;i2ii  for  the  erection  of  Ihe  new  theatre 
(Shcldonian)  at  Oxford,  the  principal 
merit  of  which  is  in  the  scientific  con- 
struction of  the  flat  roof,  which  is  80  by 
7  0  feet  without  any  arched  work  or  pillars 
lo  snppoK  it,  and  is  said  never  lo  have 
been  surpassed.  Plolt,  who  in  hb 
history  of  Oxford  has  given  a  de- 
tailed description  of  it,  cwls  Wren  the 
Kiii^iishVitruvius.  Cambridge  also  was 
not  slow  to  rei^uire  his  services,  and 
his  first  commission  was  for  a  de- 
sisni  for  the  new  chapel  of  Pembroke 
Hail,  of  which  his  uncle  had  been  a 
liberal  benefactor.  The  celebrated  li- 
brary of  Trinity  College  was  also  one 
of  his  early  worts. 

Chapter  IV. 

On  the  form  ofth*  early  ChurcAti. 

Defore  vre  enter  on  the  subject  of  the 
enctiun  of  St.  Paul's,  confessedly  the 
sii'ond  of  the  cathedral  edifices  in 
>iiri)]ie,  it  will  not,  we  conceive,  be 
out  of  place  shortly  to  trace  the  ori- 
gin of  the  present  form  of  Christian 
Churches  from  the  simple  plans  of  the 
Temples  of  anliquily.  Those  of  the 
Ki.'^iitians  and  Greeks  were  in  the 
figure  of  a  parallelogram  again  divided 
into  squares  or  other  panllelograms ; 
and  it  probably  was  not  till  the  Pan- 
theon at  Itome  was  erected,  that  the 
Grecian  Tbolos  or  circular  temple  wu 


period,  have  in  some  examples  retained 
their  name.  The  original  form  of  an 
ancient  temple  was  an  oblong  cella,  or 
chamber  surrounded  with  porticoes,  or 
where  the  side  porticoes  were  omitted 
there  was  always  one  in  the  front ;  but 
in  the  basilica  the  porticoes  were  internal, 
there  being  no  exterior  porlico  or  colon- 
nade ;  and  the  interior  was  divided  by 
rows  of  columns  either  into  three  or  five 
divisions.  {Fig.  Land  2.)    In  the  centre 
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division  (y^f- 1-^  "'^  J"*'S'^'"^™""*'*'-''*'*  .  - 

fhuliLtv  '  iLnilthc&ideai^lesiOrpoiliuoes,  aliDut  two  huiulred  and  fifly  fi 

iVLTt'  oi'uupicd  by  the   nierchanta   aiid  interior  forms  ft  Greek  crou,  i.  e.  one 

traders.  ^"'tti  equal  armi :  the  Uilu  are  tenni- 

Tlw  first  Cliristian  Basilicas  are  re-  nated  at  two  ends  by  HmiinrBle>,aiiilit 

ri-niilliiConstantine,  and  about  the  year  the  other  tno  by  tquan  receuea:  the 

n-i-l  III' un-cted  Ibe  erand  one  of  St.  Fe-  aisles  are  vaulted,  wd  the  eent|«(«het« 

ti'r's.  It  waadividedinlofive aisles, run-  the  aisles  and  truuept  inteneet)  &niw 

nint;  fi'oiu  cost  1o  west,  and  was  termi-  the  large  square  on  irhidi  is  raued  the 

luitiil  at  the  end  by  anolhur  idslc,  or  Iran-  dome,  of  about  ODe^uadrad  and  ten  feet 

Sept.  triHO  north  to  south,  in  the  centre     in  diameter.    The  dome  ii  i ^' 


of  vvhii'h  was  a  liir^c  semicircular  niche,  on  the  four  archet . 

(^ivini:  to    the  bnildiiii::    an  imperfect  or  spandrils,  wtuch  connect  the  wuaro 

fiirm   iif  a  cross,  which  he  espetuall^  plan  of  the  arches,  and  graduaDy  Hum 

dindi'd,   as  a  roemiirial  of   that  mi-  a  cirde  at  the  levd  of  thor  ■ammit. 

rat'iilous     one    which    he    had    tvit-  In  consequence  of  the  true  princi- 

ni'SM-J  before  his  victory  over  Max-  nles  of  this  mode  of  boSdaig  not  tieing 

enliiis.    Tlie  lar§!e  aisle  was  enclosed  discovered,  the  ardutectiG^uito  many 

by   forly-eicht    columns    of    precious  difficulties,  and  it  was  on^  mlLv  e^^en- 

ninrt)1c,  and  the  side  aisles  had  forty-  encing  several  biluT«s,aiBOivQiem  the 

ckxht  columns  of  smaller  dimensiions :  faUinj;  of  half  the  dom^  rad  adding 

the   nholi:    was  covered  with   a  flat  slrongbuttresses,thatth(ywa«enabled 

ci.-ili%'  composed  of  immen^    beams  to  accomplish  the^o^of  thia  nu^ni- 


_.iMfl  with  Kilt  metal,  and  Corinthian  ficent  design.     Iheae  i __,, 

brass  taken  from  tlie  [emplcs  of  Komu-  however,    obviated  in  ttte  binUing  ^ 

Ills  anil. hipiterCapilolinus.    Ahundred  St  Peter's,  as  in  the  done  and  cone  of 

smallcrcolumnsomamentcdtheshrines  St.  Paul's,  by  adontuv  ^  "^^^  lan^ 

.  1   .1 1..     .u.  ...,ii_ 1  ^^  jjj  ^  dm^  and  by  insertuig 


nd   chapels;    the  walls  were   covered        ^  .,.__,         ^ 

wilh  pamlings  of  reliicious  subjects;     strong chtuna  in  the' stone  work  at  t£ 


itud  the  tribunal,  or  niche  at  the  end,     base  of  the  dnne  inuniBdialdy  over  the 
was  enriched  wilh  elaborate  Mosaics  or     arches.soas  to  give  thelaiBru  p 
inlaid  marbles.  Avast  mimberof  lamps     a  perpendicular  Dealing. 


illimiiiiateJ  the  temple;   in  the  iqvater  Onlherevivalaftbeaits,thiiBauhca, 

Koli'ninilics   3400  were  reckoned,    and  the  most  magnificent  and  tb«  last  of 

i;l>iU  of  tl)cse   were  conttuned  in  an    the  Loner  Emj^i. uiost 

cnormuus  candelabrum.  It  was  on  the  infiuenced  tlie  t-iLn  ..itL  i:i.:.,.:ii'  of 
hile  iif  this  magnificent  temple,  which,  the  new  templi-i.  llii^  \  i-nviiaiis  in 
fallins  into  ruins,  was  pulled  down  the  tenth  cenluiy  copiwd  with  success 
bv  Julius  II.,  that  the  [nresent  Basilica  the  best  parts  of  the  diimositinn  oi 
oi'  St.  Peters  was  erected.  In  this  Santa  SophiainUieaiurchorSLMitrk. 
sort  of  tiuildins;  the  intersection  of  tlie  (now  deslroyeil ;)  and  it  wsa  pn>t)ah|y 
aisles  and  the  transept  produced  a  cen-  the  first  of  any  extent  whic^  ui  Italy 
In-  wtuch  it  was  natural  lu  enlarge  and  was  constructed  wilh  a  dome  supportca 
iiuikv  llie  principal  in  the  composition  ;  on  pendentives  or  spandrils,  Mnd  which 
tliis  and  the  form  of  the  Cross  (the  gave  the  idea  iniitaled  in  St.  Peter's,  of 
cnibkni  of  Christianity)  were  the  cause  accompanying  the  fmt  dome  of  a 
t>f  till'  Ueviations  from  the  ancient  form  church  with  smalltta»l  lover  domes, 
of  ihi'  Basilica ;  and  the  invention  of  to  give  a  pyramubl  rfhct  to  the  whole. 
domes  supnorted  on  pendcntives  added  The  church  of  Banti^  M«M  dd  IVwe  ai 
fi  size  and  dignity  to  the  centre,  without  Florence,  ftoax  tba  mignWiidf  of  its 
inti'iTupting  the  vista  of  the  aisles.  dome,  and  the  aViaiT^m  Iffninrllrirhi 
Tht'dispositionof  the  ancient  St.  Pe-  displayed  in  its  mmatiwrtkn,*  ac- 
tor's ^1  Rome  was  followed  by  Constan-  quired  a  celebrity  that  mada  tba  iTBteiii 
tini'  in  ttic  church  which  he  erected  in  of  domes  prevaUiitt  tiU  it  waa  ftnalh 
his  new  (capital  of  Constantinople.  This  establishedin  the  ehindk  of  St  PetoX 
beini:  destroyed,  Justinian  employed  the  grand  ^pe  of  aU  od»Ba.  U  was 
Anilienuus  and  Isodorus  to  erect  a  in  the  beginning  oCthe  Bxtcaalhoen- 
matniificent  temple  that  should  immur-  tuiy  that  Bramanta  tewed  tbi  laag- 
f aiize  his  name,  and  in  this  Ihey  first  nificent design  of  muMDd^  onrUe 
ventured  on  the  novel  construction  of  centre  ftf  1h<i  PaabiBa  \ nhwAi- ftmph 

adiliiifT  a  dome,  remarkable  for  its  dia-     ' 

meter  and  flatness,  over  the  centre.  The  •  Sm  foMJ^ii^^  JtaiMMIL 
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Rs  large  as  the  Pftntheon ;— raising,  as  mas  this  splendid  edifice,  admilted  to  ba 

he  expressed  it,  the  Pantheon  on  the  the  second  for    g;r«ndeur  in  Europe, 

Temple  of  Peace ;  and  in  the  comple-  completed  in   thirty-five  years  by   one 

tion  of  this  great  work,  Mich&el  Angelo  architect,  under  one  bishop  of  London, 

vias  occupied  tlQ  his  death.  costing  onlv  736,000^.,  which  was  raised 
by   a  small   impost  on  coals   brought 

Ghaptbr  V.  to    London ;     whilst    St.    Peter's,   the 

„     -     J,  work    of  twelve   architects,  took  one 

St.  faufl.  hundred  and  forty-five  years  to  build. 

AFTBRthe  nomination  of  the  commis-  during  the  pontificate  of  nineteen  popes. 

sion  for  the  building  St  Pauls,  much  One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 

discussion  arose  as  to  the  plan.   Wren's  edifice  is,  tliat  Wren  chose  two  orders 

first  design  was  to  have  out  one  order  instead  of  one   and  an,  attic  story,  as 

instead  of  two,  and  without   any   side  in  St.  Peter's.     That  he  intended  to  nave 

oratories  or  aisles,  these  beine  only  ne-  adopted  the  single  order  (going  fixjoi  the 

ci'ssary  for  theceremonies  of  the  church  top  to  the  bottom)  appears  from  what 

of  Rome  :  and  this  noble  design  appears  we  have  before  stated.    But  whilst  llm~ 

in  Itie  bcautitul  model  made  by  Wren,  mante,  for  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's, 

mid  kept  in  the  present  cathedral.    The  had  the  quarries  of  Tivoli  at  his  com- 

sidi'  aisles,  however,  were  added  either  maud,  which  yielded  blocks  of  nine  feet 

lii'caiisL'  their  omission  was  considered  in   diameter,   amply   sufficient   for  his 

loo  CTi-'at  a  departure  from  the  usual  columns.  Wren  had  only  t}ie  quarries  of 

form  of  cathedrals,  or  (as  is  supposed  Portland,  and  from  them  he  could  not 

by  Mr.  Spence  in  his  anecdotes) because  reckon  on  blocks  greater  than  four  feet 

the  siLp^stion  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  diameter,  nor  were  even  these  readily 

(James  II.)  was  followed,  and  he  was  procured;   on  which  account,  and  that 

williiiirtohavelheroready  fortheRoman  ne  might  ke^  the  just  pftiportions  of 

cathiOic  service  as  soon  as  an  occasion  his  cornice,  (which  Bramante,  by  the 

shotild  arise.     The  addition  of  the  side  failure  of  the  atone,  had  been  compelled 

aislesis  tobelamented,a$theynarrowed  to  diminish,)  he  finally  detenmned  on 

thebiiildingandbrokeinuponthebeautjf  the  use  of  two  orders. 

of  the   design ;  and  the  architect  (olA  llie  d<Hne  of  the   Pantheon   is   no 

serves  Spence)  insisted   so  strongly  on  higher  within   than  its  diameter;   the 

Ihe  prejudice  they   were  to  the  build-  dome  of  St  Peter's  is  two   diam^ers; 

inir.   that   he    actually   -'i.       <■.-.. i~    ..ii  .1;.,;    rh'.    !;■, ■■...■     ■      i   ..'■     ■'■n-  other 

s|>i!'aking   of  it;   but  ln'  u'l]l■l1l^ly^■.1t..l  t.npi'iii  .   U  it  n  i"i'i,  .1  [!!■  .i-i  liicportion, 

in  \;iin.     It  would  seeni  th»l  ihis  sort  whiL-h  shows  its  i-mu-avecvfr)' way.aod 

of   interference  is   a  misfortune  pecu-  is  lighted  by  the  windows  of  the  upper 

liarly    incidental    to    architects.     Few  orda-,  which  permit  the  light  to  strike 

wmild  pretend  to  have  a  voice  in  the  down  through  the  great  colonnade  that 

composition   of  a   picture   or   the  ar-  encircles  the  dome  without,  and  serves 

r:itii;i;nii'nt  of  a  group  of  statuary ;  yet  at  the  same  time  for  Ihe  abutment  of  the 

■'                     ;ely  the  work  of  any  great  dome  itself^  which  is  oftwo  bricks  thick. 


iiToliilect.  in  Ihe  execution  of  nhieh  he  evei^  five  feet  liigh  having  a  c> 

h»s  not  in  a  great  measure  been  com-  bricKs    eighteen  inches  long  bonding 

|>elled  to  abandon  his  original  desi^,  through  the  whole  thickness.     In  con- 

and  adopt  Ihe   su^estions  (often   m-  sequeooe  of  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 

congruous)  of  his  employers.    Michael  steeples,  and  that  no  disappointment 

Aiiiii'lo,  in  particular,  was  exposed  to  mit^it  arise   of  the   new   clnm-h   tall-- 

a  like  persecution,  in  his  great  work  of  ing    short   of  Ihe   old  one,   Wren,   to 

Si.    Peters,   and  alike    hail   the   har-  givf  a  greater  height  than  the  cupola 

moiiy  and  tKautyof  hisdesigii  impaireil.  would  gracefully  admit  of^    felt   com- 

Afler  niuchcavUlingthc  diHferent  objeo-  pelled  to  raiie  another  structure  over 

tions   were   removed;     Wren   received  thr  first  mnciUi.     Ki>r  Ihi- pnqiose  he 

an  express  order  bata  the  king  to  pro-  tuv-  1      ■.  i  l  . -i  1     f    11    ,  ■■  i- tu  sup- 

cccil  according  to  his  own  plans;  he  wa.s  |i.  1  ..l  li  sur- 

alhiwi'd   to   make   what   variations    he  m^  1  i.diTilh 

ptiMsed.andthe  wholewaslefltohisown  an  oak  roof,  and  this  again  with  le»d, 

mdnai:i;ment.     In  th'irty-five  years  from  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  parts 

ttiu  cuiiuiiencement  of  the  budding,  the  of  tlM  diurch.    Between  this  outside 

hmlK-standlaststonewasIaidbyChris-  covering  and  the  brtck  done  there  an 

topher,  the  son  of  the  ucbitcct.    Thiu  lUin  to  Mcwad  to  the  Iwitern,  UgbM 
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from  the  lantern  abore,  which  did  away 
with  the  necessity  of  making  the  small 
ui;)y  windows  la  the  dome,  as  at 
St-  Peler"a.  The  inside  of  the  whole 
cupola  is  painted  by  Sir  James 
Thomhill,  in  eight  compartments.  In 
the  crown  of  the  vault,  as  in  tlie 
Pantheon,  there  is  a  circular  opening, 
by  which  not  only  the  lantern  transmits 
li(;ht,  but  the  inside  ornaments  of  the 
liainted  and  gilded  cone  display  a  new 
and  agreeable  scene.  Instead,  however, 
of  painting  the  dome,  Wren  had 
proposed  it  should,  Llie  that  of  St. 
Peter's,  be  enriched  with  the  more  du- 
rable and  appropriate  ornament  of  Mo- 
saic, and  had  procured  artists  from 
Italy  for  its  execution  ;  but  the  igno- 
rance and  the  prejudice  of  the  persons 
employed  as  commissioners,  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  thwarted  his  views. 
The  ornaments  at  the  East  end  he 
desigTied  should  only  be  temporary,  till 
the  materials  for  the  completion  of  a 
magnificent  altar  which  he  nod  planned 
could  1h>  procured. 

In  scale"  and  beauty  of  internal  or- 
nanient,  as  well  as  material,  situation, 
and  climate,  the  work  of  Wren  cannot 
come  in  competition  with  its  great 
rival ;  but  in  architectural  excellence 
it  has  fair  claims  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality ;  suqiassing  it  in  some  tiling, 
if  in  others  it  falls  short.  Tlie  portico 
in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  both  for  its 
beauty  of  proportion  and  vast  siie,  ia 
ndmitled  to  be  a  feature  of  high  excel- 
lence and  without  any  match  in  St. 
Pauls  ;  yet  the  whole  ftat  front  of  St, 
Peter's,  terminating  in  a  straight  line  at 
thr.'  lop.  cannot  be  said  to  aHurd  such  a 
pleasing  variety  as  is  bestowed  by  the 
fk-vntion  of  the  pediment  in  the  middle, 
and  the  beautiful  campanile  towers  at 
eath  end  of  the  front  ot  St.  Paul's.  On« 
of  tlic  happiest  parts  of  the  invention  is 
in  the  intersection  of  the  three  vistos  of 
the  nave,  the  aisles,  and  the  cross  and 
transept,  attained  by  the  octan^ar 
arranecment  of  the  pios,  which  a  as 
be^iuliful  as  it  is  novel,  giving  four 
additional  views  to  the  usual  arrann- 
inent,  and  witli  an  effect  remarkable 
for  its    boldness    and  lightnesa.     fi- 

Sl.  Pfln*!.  3l  Pail'*, 


the  same  scale ;  the  peculiarity  noticed 
in  the  ground  plan  of  St.  haul's  is 
pointed  out  by  the  dotted  lines.  In 
Ht.  Peter's  the  nhrle  building  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  repetition  of  vast  pilas- 
ters. In  St.  Paul's,  however,  take 
the  buildiDg  in  any  point  of  new,  it 
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is  hisrhly  picturosquo,  the  different  re- 
turns jind  favades  afFonline:  endless  va- 
riety of  views  ;  no  pat  chine:,  no  incon- 
p-iums  additions  disBg^ure  the  unity  of 
\\w  composition,  which,  as  a  whole,  for 
harmony  of  desif^n  and  justness  of  pro- 
port  ii)n,  has  certainly  never  been  sur- 
passed. 

With  respect  to  the  chare:e  of  pla- 
giarism from  the  work  of  Michael  An- 
pclo,  the  two  buildings  are  sufficiently 
different  utterly  to  rebut  this.  The 
Romans  adapted  to  their  purposes  the 
beauties  of  the  architecture  or  Greece, 
eomhininiT  them  so  as  to  suit  their  inten- 
tions ;  and  Palladio,  abandoning  the 
l)arl)aroiis  taste  of  the  middle  ages, 
ailapted  the  great  remains  both  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity  to  the  genius  of 
the  times,  but  did  not  repeat  or  copy 
tliem.  Michael  Angelo  availed  himself 
of  the  Pantheon  in  his  cupola,  and  Wren, 
Uir.iin,  availed  himself  of  the  knowledge 
ot  M.  Angelo;  but  there  is  nothing 
like  servile  cop}ing,  or  unmeaning 
adaptation,  in  any  one  part  of  his  work. 
To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  two  buildings,  we  have 
added  an  outline,  showing  the  compa- 
rative size  of  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Paul's,  and  the  vacant  spaces  have  been 
filled  up  with  the  outlines  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  buildings  now  exist- 
ini^,  all  on  the  same  base  and  all  drawn 
on  the  same  scale,  but  unfortunately, 
owinc:  to  an  error,  the  height  of  St. 
Paul's  in  the  figure  is  a  little  less  than 
it  should  have  been.  The  buildings  have 
^principally  been  taken  from  the  work  of 
^lons.  Durand,  The  Parallel  of  Archi- 
tt'ctitrc,  by  far  the  most  important  pro- 
duction of  the  kind  which  nas  yet  been 
])ublished,  and  affording  great  facility  for 
the  consideration  of  the  general  prmci- 
l)les  of  architecture.  It  consists  of  ninety 
larire  folio  plates,  containing  elevations 
antl  plans  of  the  principal  ancient  and 
modern  buildings  and  monuments,  all 
drawn  on  the  same  scale.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  that  it  is  defective, 
inasmuch  as,  (either  from  jealousy  or 
iirnorance,)  among  the  ninety  plates, 
neither  Westminster  Abbey,  York  Ca* 
thedral,  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  Hos- 
pitsUs,  our  bridges,  nor  even  our  docks, 
(the  largest  in  the  world,)  are  inserted; 
and  amongst  the  plans  of  English  thea- 
tres, the  only  one  given  is  that  in  the 
Hay  market. 

In  addition  to  the  total  want  of  the 
rich  ornaments  and  the  costly  materials 
which  adorn  Uie  interior  of  the  church 


of  St.  Peter,  it  also  far  siuptsses  the 
building  of  Wren  in  the  nature  of  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  constructed. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  rejgret  that  the 
quality  of  the  stone  used  in  the  public 
buildings  of  this  country  has  been 
hitherto  but  little  attended  to.  Many 
of  the  public  edifices  of  London,  Edin- 
bun^h,  Bath,  and  Oxford*  fiirmsh 
melancholjT  instances  of  the  want  of 
jud^ent  in  ^this  choice  of  materials, 
it  is  obvious*  that  the  stone  which  is 
most  porous,  will,  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  be  least  durable :  water  lodges 
in  its  pores  and  penetrates  the  crevices, 
and  by  the  mere  change  of  temperature 
does  mischief;  but  during  frost  the 
expansion  is  so  great,  that  in  a  nngle 
winter  the  shsup  parts  often  entirely 
crumble  away.  The  fitness  of  the  differ- 
ent species  of  sandstone  for  the  purpose 
of  building,  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
judged  of  by  immening  the  specimens 
m  water,  each  being  pienoualy  wughed, 
and  all  of  one  sb;^;  the  exorilence  of 
the  stone  will  be  invenely  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  absoibed.  The  magne- 
sian  limestone^  so  abundant  in  Kngianri, 
is  consklered  the  best  adapted  fat  archi- 
tectiu^  purposes ;  it  is  br  pirefierable  to 
that  termed  the  ONolite  of  SooMnetshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Portland*  of  which  the 
most  important  bui]diii||;a  ha?e  hitherto 
been  constructed.  Ram  water  always 
contains  carbonic  acid,  which  acts  co- 
mically on  limestonep  hot  leas  on  those 
kinds  which  are  fine  grained  and  mag- 
nesian,  than  those  which  are  coarse 
and  fi-ee  firom  magnesia ;  and  although 
this  often  produces  aaestamal  harden- 
ing, as  in  the  Bath  stone»  tX  is  ooly 
the  forerunner  of  a  mora  quiok  peeling 
oif  and  destruction.  It  is  obvious,  that 
for  durability,  the  gnrntes*  sienites, 
whinstones,  uid  poipfames»  are  most 
to  be  preferred.  iIm  fittmid  Bridge  is 
a  magnificent  enmpka  of  the  use  of 
granite;  the  extnior  Dong  cntirdj  con- 
structed of  two  sorts,  the  ooaiie-miiied 
granite  of  Deroh  and  ComwaU,  and 
the  fine-grained  and  harder  sort  firom 
Aberdeen,  used  for  the  hahistrades, 
and  stronger  than  that  from  Gomwall, 
as  22  to  14.  The  onhr  bmbm  of  nroviDjg 
the  respective  durability  of  them  is 
fi-om  the  e£Electof  time;  and  the  Cornish 
granite  evidently  appears  tp  have  suf- 
fered more  decay  than  tho  hardflr  stone 
of  the  North.  Granite,  however,  indepen- 
dently of  the  great  increaan  oC  cqM&ae 
incurred  in  the  working  it,  ia  iflilttulfior 
all  the  finer  parts  of  wwioMiU  vodL; 
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in  that  case  it  would  be  weU  to  adopt  Ihe  feeling    to    indul^,    were    thwarted 

marble  or  dolomite  of  Scotland,  or  the  by  the  inflexibility  of  Wren,  who  en- 

m^nesian  limestones,  so  much  'o  be  posed  at  once  their  meanness,  and  their 

ErefeiTed  to  the  perishable  xand  and  i^orance.  This,  it  may  be  supposed, 
me  stones  of  the  west  of  England.*  was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven ; 
But  the  subject  has  not  yet  re-  and  they  joined  in  a  cabal,  persecuting 
ceived  its  due  share  of  attention  from  him  with  every  species  of  bitter 
those  whose  pursuits  and  knowledge  malevolence.  It  will  scarcely  be  sup- 
best  enable  them  to  form  an  acctirate  posed  that  one  of  Wren's  genius  and 
Judgment  upon  it.  talent,  of  his  gentle  bearing  towards  all. 
Although  Wren's  new  employ-  his  high  patriotic  feeling,  at  once  the 
raenis  occupied  much  of  his  time,  his  judg^  and  the  patron  of  every  thing  that 
»ca]  for  the  advancement  of  science  was  useful  either  in  the  arts  or  sciences, 
never  forsook  him ;  but,  as  he  em-  should  have  been  subjected  to  the  petty 

E loved  himself  in  the  practical  parts  of  cavillingof  afewinterestedpersonswitli- 

uilding,   his   communications    to   the  out  greatly  retarding  the  progress  of  the 

lloyal  Society  became  more  technical,  building.   Buttbiswasnotall;  theparty 

and  applied  principally  to  his  own  art.  having  procured  a  clause  to  be  inserted 

A  very    interesting    letter    to    Lord  in  an  act  of  parliament,  suspending  a 

Brounker.thefirstpresidentof theRoyal  moiety  of  his   pittance  (200/.  a  year) 

Society,  is  given  By  Mr.  EIraes  :   it  is  till  the  building  was  finished.  Wren  was 

in  answer  to  a  request  to  provide  soitie-  kept  out  of  his  money  long  afler  it  was 

thing  for  the  suitable  entertainment  of  due,  under  the  pretence  that  the  build- 

his  majesty,  who  had  purposed  visiting  ing  was  not  complete,  whereas  the  ca- 

IheSociety.     Upon  this  Wren  observes,  viUers     themselves,    by     their     irape- 

"  The  experiments  for  the  establishment  diments,  alone  hindered  its  completion. 

of  natural  philosophy  are  seldom  pomp-  He  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  peti- 

ous  ;  it  is  upon  billiard  and  tennis  balls,  tion  Queen  Anne;  and  in  tus  memorial 

upon  the  purling  of  sticks   and   tops,  he  slates,  that  the  arbitrary  proceedings 

upon  a  vial  of  water,  a  wedge  of  glass,  of  some  of  the  commissioners  had  alone 

that  the  eteal  Des  Cartes  has  bu3t  the  obstructed  his  measures  for  the  comple- 

most    refined    and    accurate    theories  tion  ufthe  work.Tliis  was  handed  over  to 

that  human  wit  ever  reached  to ;  and  the  commissioners  themselves  for  their 
certainly  nature,  in  the  best    of   her 

works,  IS  apparent  enough  in  obvious  i  ..     i  .                                                .1 

things,  were   they   but    curiously   ob-  Ik  hw::w  .:^':,.i  l,_,  ..  ;„..  l.l^..:,  li,  i:^.<l 

served ;  and  the  key  that  opens  treasures  addressed  the  .VrcliLiishop  of  Uiiiiterbury 

it  often  plain  ana  rusty,  but  unless  it  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  (he 

be  gilt,  the   key  alone  will  make  no  document  itself  affords  ample  testimony 

show  at  court.      It  does  not  appear  of  the  irealment  he  had  received, 

how  the    philosophers  succeeded    in  "  The  design  of  tlie  parliament  (he 

entertaining  their  royal  guest.     Wren  states)    in  granting   the  coal   duty  for 

Hi73    resigned  t(ie  Savillian   pro-  the   said  cathedral,  being  to  have  the 

..._!.!..    ..,.:_■_   ■__  1...  "--'-igp  Jong  buildine  completed  with    all  possible 

I  Parlia-  speed,  uiey  did,  to  encourage  and  oblige 


fcs^orship,  which  he  had  held  so  long    building  completed  witlT  all  possible 


lent,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  surreyor's  diligence  in  carrying  on 

111'  look  any  active  part  in  the  debates,  the  work,   suspend  half  his  allowance 

In    IfiSO   he  was  elected   President   of  lUt  aU   should  l>e   done.     Whereby,   ! 

tlic  Kiiyal  Society,  and  tiefore  that  pe-  humbly  conceive,   it   may  justly   Jrom 

riod   he  had  been  knighted  by  Chartes  thence   t>e   implied,   lliat  they  thought 

II.  (be  building,  and  every  thin^  lielonging 

The  delicht  one  can  well  coDC«tve  «  to  it,  was  wholly  undcrmj^  mana^mefl 

person  of  Wren's  genius  to  have  en-  and  direction,  and  that  it  was  in  my 

joved,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  riM  power  to  hasten  or  protract  it.    How 

ofthe  vast  editice  which   his  creative  far  it  has  lieen  so  your  lordships  know: 

genius  had  called  into  existenca,  was  not  as  also  how  far  1  nave  been  limited  and 

undisturbed  or  unalloyed.    Many  im-  restrained.     However,  it  has  pleased 

pro]n.'r  persons  were  joined  with  him  God  so  to  btess  my  sincere  endeavours, 

in   the  euinmission ;    and  they,  hftiiag  as  that   I  have  brought  the  building  to 

privAle  interests  to  serve,  and   selfish  a  conclusion,  so  far  as  is  in  my  power; 
and  1  think  nothing  can  be  said  n —  '~ 
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round  the  church,  and  paintinc:  the 
cupola,  the  directinc:  of  which  is  taken 
out  ot*  my  hands,  and  therefore  1  hope 
that  1  am  neither  answerable  for  them, 
nor  that  the  said  suspending  clause 
can,  or  oui;ht  to,  affect  me  any  further 
on  that  account.  As  for  painting  the 
cupola,  your  loniships  know  it  has  been 
Ions:  unier  consideration ;  that  I  have 
no  power  left  me  concerning  it ;  and 
til  at  it  is  not  resolved  in  what  manner 
to  do  it,  or  whether  at  all.  And  as  for 
the  iron  fence,  it  is  so  remaikable  and 
fresh  in  memory  by  whose  influence 
and  importunity  it  was  wrested  from  me, 
and  the  doing  it  canied  in  a  way  that 
I  may  venture  to  say  will  ever  be  con- 
dennied.  I  have  just  tliis  to  observe 
further,  that  your  lordships  had  no  hand 
in  it ;  and  consequently  ought  not  to 
share  in  the  blame  that  may  attend  it.  \ 

"  This,  then,  being  the  case,  and  no- 
thing left  that  1  think  can  keep  the 
same  clause  of  suspension  any  longer 
in  force  against  me, 

**  1  most  humbly  pray  your  lordships 
to  grant  your  wairant  for  paying  me 
w  hut  is  due  to  me  on  that  article,  wliich 
was  1,300/.  last  Michaelmas.  And  if 
for  the  future  my  advice  and  assistance 
be  recpiired  in  any  thing  about  the  said 
cathedral,  I  will  be  ready  to  give  the 
same,  and  to  leave  the  consideration  of 
it  to  your  lordships." 

This  representation  not  succeeding, 
he  appHed  .at  once  to  parliament,  who 
rendered  him  that  tardy  justice,  the  long 
denial  of  which  reflects  so  much  dis^-ace 
on  those  who  opposCvl  his  just  claims. 

*'  Whereupon  that  honourable  and 
aui^ust  assembly,"  says  Sir  Christopher,* 
*•  so  considered  his  case,  and  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  justice  and  the 
reiisonaljleness  of  it,  as  to  declare  the 
church  to  be  finished  so  far  as  was  re- 
quired to  be  done  and  performed  by 
him  as  surveyor-general.  And  it  was 
accordingly  enacted,  that  the  suspended 
salary  should  be  paid  l>im  on  or  before 
December  the  25tn,  1711,  which  he  has 
the  truest  sense  of,  and  has  not,  he 
hopes,  l)t:  en  wanting  in  all  due  acknow* 
lediruK-nts  and  returns  for  it.  Neither 
is  it  possible  that  he,  or  his  poste- 
rity shouUl  ever  forget  so  signal  and 
distinguishing  a  favour,  while  he  can 
remember  the  unjust  and  vile  treatment 
he  had  from  some  in  the  late  commis- 
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*  III  n  pamphlet  which  he  publishe'l  btating  his 
c:is<'.  an  I  for  fhf  purpose  of  nnswering  na  attack 
iiKidt'  •  II  hi'ii  in  »  pHDipbict  eutiUM  **  Fraqduletit 


sion  for  St.  Paul'i ;  which  wai  roch  aa 
gave  him  reason  enough  to  tlunk  that 
they  intended  him  none  of  the  suspended 
salarv,  if  it  had  been  left  in  their  power 
to  defeat  him  of  it** 

By  the  death  of  Anne.  Wren  lost 
the  last  of  his  royal  patrons ;  in  the 
new  reign,  the  king's  nartiality  for  his 
German  subjects  and  tneir  connections 
deprived  him  of  the  sunshine  of  royal 
favour.  His  talents,  his  uprightness, 
and  his  fame  were  all  foixotten:  the 
corruption  of  that  period  in  the  disposal 
of  patronage  is  .well  known.  At  last, 
after  a  severe  strugi^  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  age  and  the  49th  of  his  office  as 
surveyor-general,  he  wmsdrarived  of  his 
patent  in  favour  of  one  Benson,  his 
German  influence  prerailing  over  one 
who  would  not  condescend  to  truckle 
even  to  a  court,  and  whose  life,  as 
Walpole  observei,  hsmg  enriched 
the  reign  of  sevenlprinoes,  disgraced 
the  last  of  them.  iVie  intngue  which 
deprived  him  of  his  office  is  notked  in 
the  memoirs  of  John  Ker  of-  KerslaiMi ; 
who  states  that,  "  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Benson,  (a  favourite  of  the 
Germans.)  that  Sir  C.  Wren,  the  fa- 
mous architect  who  contrived  the  stately 
ediflce  of  St.  Paul's  church,  was  turned 
out  of  his  employment  to  make  way  for 
this  favourite  of  foreigners."  Pope  also 
in  a  note  to  the  JDtifieiarf  says,  '*  In  fk- 
vour  of  this  man,  the  frnons  Sir  C. 
Wren,  who  had  been  aichitoct  to  the 
crown  for  above  fifky  jfetta,  who  built 
most  of  the  churches  m  London,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  St  PaLoTs,  and  lived  to 
finish  it,  was  displacrd  ftom  lua  em- 
ployment at  the  aoe  of  90  years.*' 

It  may,  indeeot  he  ofiswved,  that 
Wren's  son  was  at  this  time  member 
for  Windsor,  and  prabaUy  some  o]ipo- 
sition  to  the  widui  ot  the  com!  nu^^ 
have  had  an  inliHDoe  on  the  fiber's 
fall.  Benson  himsdl^ however,  was  soon 
disgraced  and  removed  on  the  discovcty 
of  his  ignorance  and  incapacihr,  and 
marked  for  public  prosecution  fix-  his 
dishonesty;  but  the  same  wiflnftine, 
which  had  caused  his  oiigmal  eleva- 
tion, at  once  stopped  the  praecotion 
and  loaded  him  with  dkgmoStal  rewards 
out  of  the  public  poise,*  in  the  shi^ie 


•  BrnMB  and  Wm  cmIi  had  Us  AmC' 
(lie  DuMciad, 

B«iwon,  w^e  jmdnof  •reUtMtm.A, 
And  nambj  pamBy  b«  prabfrad  Id  wk 
WhUe  Wrra  with  aonmr  to  dw  giwn 
Gaj  diM  lapeuios'i  wiik  a  "^ — ^'^ 
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of    reversionary    firants    and    crown 
leases. 

Tlie  foilowing  curious  paper  of  Wren's 
is  ^ven  by  Mr.  Elmes :  it  is  in  an.swer 
to  the  commissiuners,  who  insisted  on  a 
balustrade  to  St.  Paul's,  noae  having 
been  originaUy  desizned ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  long  seriea  of  attacks  wliich  were 
maile  on  him  by  his 


the  whole  machine,  and,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture. 

"  The  like  objections  as  to  some 
other  omamenta,  suppose  of  vases,  for 
they  will  be  double  upon  the  solids  ; 
but  in  the  inward  angles  there  will  be 
scarce  room  for  one,  though  each  of 
them  be  about  two  feet  nine  inches 


I  have  considered  the  resolution  of  bottom,  and  nine  feet  hij^  :  vet  these 
will  appear  contemptible  below,  and 
bigger  we  cannot  matie  them  unless  we 


the  honourable  the 
adorning  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  dated 
October  15,  1717,  and  brought  to  me 
on  the  21st,  importing  that  a  balustraile 
of  stone  be  set  up  on  the  top  of  the 
church,  unless  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
in  writing  under  his  hand,  set  forth, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
architecture,  and  give  his  opinion  in  a 
fortnight's  time;' and  if  he  doth  not, 
then  the  resolution  of  a  balustrade  is  to 


lake  leave,  first,  to  declare  I  never  de- 
simied  a  balustrade.  Persons  of  little 
skill  in  architecture  did  expect,  I  be- 
liuve,  to  see  something  they  had  been 
used  to  in  Golhic  structures;  onAladiei 
Ihink  nothing  icell  without  <m  edging. 
I  sliould  gladly  have  complied  with  the 
vulgar  taste,  but   I  suspended  for  rea- 

"  A  balustrade  is  supposed  a  sort  of 
plinth  over  the  upper  colonnade,  which 
may  be  divided  into  balusters  over  oI)en 
parts  or  voids,  but  kept  solid  over  solid 
jiaits,  such  as  pilasters ;  for  a  con- 
tinued range  of  halust^  cannot  be 
pro]>osed  to  stand  alone  against  high 
winds:  Ihey  would  be  liable  to  be 
lopped  down  in  a  row,  if  there  were  not 
solid  parts  at  due  distances  intermixed, 
n  jiich'  solid  parts  are  in  the  form  of 
pedestals,  and  may  \m  in  length  as 
long  as  the  frieze  below  where  puasts'a 
aru  double,  as  in  our  case  ;  for  double 
pilasters  may  have  one  united  pedestal, 
as  tliey  have  t  ■  i  '  ■.'■:..■  i.  .:.'  ■'\w 
frieie  extended  ■".-  \  li.iili.  Hnf,  miw.  ni 
the  inward  ani;k-<.  "biTe  the  pilasteis 
cannot  be  doubled,  as  bvrors  they  were, 
the  two  voids  or  more  open  parts  would 


1  till 


fal)  into  the  crime  of  false  bearinz, 
which  artisans  of  the  lowest  rank  will 
have  sense  enough  to  condemn. 

"  Myopinion,  therefore,  is  to  have  sta- 
tues erected  on  the  four  pediments  only, 
whidi  will  be  a  most  proper,  noble,  and 
sufficient  ornament  to  the  whole  fabric, 
and  was  never  omitted  in  the  best  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  architecture ; 
the  principles  of  which,  throughout  all 
my  schemes  of  this  colossal  structure, 
I  have  religiously  endeavoured  to 
follow;  and  if  I  dory,  it  is  in  the 
■ingularmercy  of  God,  who  has  enabled 
me  to  begin  end  finish  my  great  work 
so  conformable  to  the  ancient  modeL 

"  The  pedestals  for  the  statues  I  have 
already  laid  in  the  building,  which  now 
stand  naked  for  want  of  their  acroleria. 
"  Chbistophsr  Wrkn." 

These  detuls  respecting  the  erection 
of  a  building  which  (if  we  except  St. 
Peter's)  is  unrivalled  in  the  world,  will 
not,  it  is  hoped,  appear  either  trifling 
or  tedious;  but  give  an  additional  inter- 


The  character  and  fate  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Wren  were  in  many  re- 
spects akin :  remarkable  alike  for  the 
universally  of  genius,  each  the  builder 
of  the  greatest  work  of  architecture  of 
his  time,  each  untainted  by  any  vice,  and 
regardlesa  of  private  intovsts,  (for  Mi- 
chael Angelo  received  no  remuneration 

both  perseiTuletl  by  tlicensious,  and  each 
had  his  works  altered  by  the  ignorant, 
Michael   Anglo's    severe   hones' 


angle  nith  one  small  pilaster     compelling  those  who  received  pay  to 
'■ give  their  labour  in  return,  conjured  up 


.■nlhemVLiniUTtalcHverydisagree- 

ablfmixturc.  I  am  furlher  to  observe,  that 
tlnTi-  is  alreaiiv  ov.-r  the  enlablalurc  a 
piopcr  phnth,  utiiib  regularly  tirmi. 
nati's  Ihe  buildin;; ;  ' 
was  originally  madi 
baluslnule,  th»  selling  ui 
a  confused  manner  over  the  plinth  must 
apparently  br«ak  into  the  banaony  of 


isnom 
mypla 


H  hole  host  of  enemies ;  and  sickened 
with  these  obstacles  he  sought  to  free 
himself  by  the  resignation  of  his  charge. 
"  I  entreat  your  eminence,"  he  writes  to 
Citrdinal  Carpi,  "  to  liberate  me  fhim 
this  veiaiious  employment,  which,  bv 
the  command  of  llie  popes,  t  undertook 
wrentecn  years  ago.  auhng  which  ^- 
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liod  I  liave  f2:lven  manifest  proofs  of 
niv  7A'i\\  in  the  ])rosefiition  of  the  work. 
I  iiL^uiii  earnestly  entreat  I  may  resi^, 
wbii  h  would  be  conferring  oii  me  the 
jrnatest  favour." 

Anionvjst  the  many  willing:  to  do  jus- 
lico  to  the  merit  and  the  modesty  of 
AVnn.  when  labourini;  under  the  per- 
siTution  of  court  intrijjue,  was  Sir 
llich.inl  Steel,  who,in  his  Tatlf^r,  No.52, 
uiuUr  the  character  of  Nestor  of 
Athins.  obsenes  that  "  his  art  and  skill 
w  ore  soon  disrejjarded  for  want  of  that 
manner  with  which  men  of  the  world 
support  and  assert  the  merits  of  their 
own  performances  ;  this  bashful  quality 
still  put  a  damp  on  his  great  knowiedge, 
whieli  has  as  fatal  an  effect  upon  men's 
rei)utation  as  poverty,  for  it  is  said, 
( KccU'siasticus,  ch.  ix.  v.  15,)  The  poor 
vui/t  hy  his  wisdiym  delivered  the  city, 
yrt  tr>  man  remembered  the  same  poor 
;//«///.  So  liere  we  find  the  mfntest  man 
hnilf  the  city,  and  the  modrst  man's 
(ikill  teas  ufiknoicn ;  but  surely  posterity 
arc  obliged  to  allow  him  tnat  praise 
after  his  death  which  he  so  industriously 
lUclined  wliile  he  was  living." 

Chapter  V. 
To  the  End  of  his  Life. 

WitKN-  quitted  the  field  without  a 
struiTule  ;  he  retired  in  peace  from  the 
\^orKl  to  his  home  at  Hampton  Court, 
without  being  affected  by  any  of 
thai  bitterness  or  those  angiy  feelings 
whieh  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  a 
court  so  often  engender  in  minds  of  less 
noble  stump,  saying,  Xunr  me  jubet 
Jhrtiiini  rxpoditius  philnsophnri,  Cheer- 
'tul  in  his  solitude,  and  as  well  pleased 
to  (lie  in  the  shade  as  in  the  light — his  son 
obscrvis  of  him  in  the  Parenfafia,  **  that 
the  vitro iir  of  his  mind  continued  with  a 
\iN;icity  rarely  found  in  persons  of  his 
;iixe,  t  ill  within  a  short  period  of  his  death, 
and  not  till  then  could  he  quit  the  great 
aim  of  his  whole  life  to  be  (to  use  his 
own  words)  a  benefactor  to  mankind ;  his 
izreat  humanity  appearing  to  the  last  in 
benevolence  and  complacency,  free  from 
all  morosiness  in  behaviour  or  aspect; 
he  was  happily  endued  with  such  an 
I'venncss  of  temper,  steady  trantpiillity, 
and  Christian  fortitude,  that  no  inju- 
rious incidents  or  inquietudes  of  human 
life  could  ever  ruffle  or  discompose." 

The  ti\e  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  passtnl  in  complete  repose.  Re- 
turning occasionally  to  superintend  the 
repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  his  only 
remaining  public  employment,  he  di- 


vided his  time  between  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  were  at  once  his 
guide  and  his  delight,  and  in  the  revi- 
sion of  his  philosophical  works,  more 
particularly  those  upon  the  Longitude, 
and  his  tracts  on  Mathematics  and  Astro- 
nomy. Time,  which  had  enfeebled  his 
.  limbs,  left  liis  faculties  undouded  till 
nearly  the  end  of  his  existence.  His 
chief  delight  to  the  very  close  of  life  was, 
that  of  l^ing  carried  once  a  year  to  see 
his  great  work ;  "  the  tjqe^nning  and 
completion  of  which,"  observes  Wdpole, 
"  was  an  event  which  one  cannot  wonder 
left  such  an  impression  of  content  on 
the  mind  of  the  good  old  man,  that  it 
seemed  to  recall  a  memoiy  almost  dead- 
ened to  every  other  use," 

Wren's  dissolution  was  as  placid  as 
the  tenour  of  his  existence  had  been. 
On  the  25th  of  February,  1723,  his  ser- 
vant conceiving  he  slept  lorujvr  after 
his  dinner  than  usoal,  entered  ms  room, 
and  found  him  desdinlus  chair. — ^He,  to 
whom  in  his  latter  days  all  distinction 
had  been  denied,  received,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  tardjr  honour  of  a  splendid 
funeral ;  his  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  crypt  under  the  southernmost  win- 
dow of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  which 
he  had  raised ;  a  plain  black  slab  alone 
covers  the  coflSn,  but  no  monument  l)e- 
yond  the  Pile  itself  attests  bis  good- 
ness or  his  greatness.  On  the  western 
jamb  of  the  window  of  the  crypt,  is  a 
tablet  with  this  inscr^on : 

Sabhu  ei»dit«r 
Hnina  eeekria  9t  oiWa  eoadilot 

Ch.  Wmb. 
Qui  Tiiit  aanotvllim  BaufpaU 
Nob  libi  mA  bono  pvblieoL 
Lector,  n  auamMslUA  qiarii 
CireaBapioa.* 

Ro])ert  Milne,  one  of  has  successors  in 
the  care  of  the  cathedral,  caused  tliis 
inscription  to  be  plpeed  in  gilt  letters  in 
a  tal)let  in  front  of  the  amea  of  the 
or^an :  and  it  u  a  reproach  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  age,  that  no  other  monument 
has  ever  been  erected.  Indeed,  until  Mr. 
£lmes*s  volume,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Parentaiia^jf  no  Ixographical  notice 

«  ••  B«n*«th  is  Uid  the  bwlder  oTthu  ckareh  and 
city,  Christopher   Wreo,  #ho  liv«4  Aom  Baerr 

Sear»,   not  for  hiaiwlf  b«C   Isr   Iha  paUia  fno>l 
leader,  if  thou  saekMt  fsr  bit  mamumnX,  look 
around." 

t  Parenialia,  or  Miemtht  0ftk§  Fhmfy  tf  the 
ff'rms,  folio,  Loadoa.  178i.  Thia  vork  waa  eoak- 
menced  bjr  the  ton  of  Sir  C.  Wffa,  h4  wsa  aoc 
coinpletrd  liU  rhirtj  yean  aftar  \m  iirtfc,  wtaa  it 
wan  publiiikrd  by  bit  fraodno,  Bfuphwi  Wmb.  Tbe 
work  Itvelf  u  of  liiiic  talaraat ;  Kaa  of  tba  beta  it 
rocurdv  bare  beca  adopted  hj  llr.  KIlBi  h  iii  Ai/a 
offFren,  4to.,  1818;  aad  fnm  thmm  Pm  mrka  tha 
biographical  part  of  lb*  fTihat  Cnate  baa  bcca 
chieiljr  compiled, 
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of  him  had  been  published.  We  trust, 
however,  that  be  lore  long  Mr.  Cockerel, 
the  present  architect  to  St.  Paul's, 
who  has  lately  superintended  its  re- 
pairs with  so  much  judement,  will  carry  employed  to  superintend  the 
into  effect  an  intention  he  is  known  lonp-  tion  of  Blenheim,  who  had 
giving  t    ■■ 


was  more  than  onoe  noticed  by  the 
writer*of  thetime;  and  Barah  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  in  a  letter*  respect- 
ins  'he  charges  of  one  of  the  persons 

■ ■  ■  •'     ,pi.. 


have   entertained,   of  givi 
world  a  critical  account  of  Wi 
important  architectural  works, 
panied   by   a  selection  from   the  large 
collection  of  drawings  now  in  the  library 
of  All  Souls-   College.    Til!  this  shall 
l>e  done,  it  can  hwdly  be  said  that 
hi^   professional    merits  can  t>e    diUy 
appreciated.      Mr,    Cockerel's    attain- 

Ihi 


d;\lli;llt. 
wh 

«i1t 


li»i 


charge  of  300/.  a  year  for  his  services, 

most     beside  a  salary  for  his  clerk,  complains 

■com-      bitterly  at  being  compelled  to  pay  this, 

■'when,''  she  observes,  "it  is  well  known 

that  Sir  C.  Wren  was  content  to  be 

dragged  up  in  a  basket  three  or  four 

times  a  week  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and 

at  great  hazard,  for  200/.  a  year.'' — Her 

Grace  was  perhaps  but  little  capable  of 

drawing   any  nice   distinction  between 

the  feelings  of  the  hired  surveyor  or 

Blenheim,  and  those  of  our  architect  in 

married ;  ^st  to  the     the  contemplation  of  the  rinng  of  the 

Thomas  Coghill,   by     fabric  which  his  vast  genius  was  calUng 

urn  he  had  one  son, (-'hristopher.  He     into  existence;  her  notions  led  her  to 

.Tivnrds  married  a  daughter  of  Wil-      estimate  the  matter  by  the  simple  pro- 

n  Lord  Fitiwilliam,  Baron  of  lifford,     cess  of  the  rule  of  three  direct ;  and  on 

Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and     this  prindple  she  certunly  had  good 

daughter.    The  family  is  not  extinct ;     reason  to  complain  of  her  surveyor. 


Utr.  Elmes  mentions  two  daughters,  and 
Ihe  son  of  his  grandson  Stephen,  and 
Christopher  Wren,  the  son  of  their  cou- 
sin, of  Wroxhall-alibey,  in  Warwick- 
shire, a  seat  of  Sir  C.  Wren's,  vittert  his 
only  son,  Christopher,  is  buried. 

In  considering  the  life  of  Wren  we 
are  struck  with  the  splendour  of  hi? 
ahilities,  the  greatness  of  his  pntsfver- 
ancc  and  latjoiir,  the  scantinc-s  of  his 
n'muneralion.andlheingrBtiti-'.li'  und  in- 
justice which  he  experienced  t.  ■  i  iirds  Ihe 
close  of  hi.  ■  ;■.   tnursc. 

When  the  [-iii--  ;.,i:,l  ,ri  'iir.,.  .hiys  to 
artists  are  calliil  lo  mmd,  what  must  be 
the  surpri.w  at  learning  that  Ihe  whole 
salarj'paid  to  the  architect  of  St  Paul's 
was  only  iVOl.  a  year.  Wren  afforded 
all  his  services  in  the  building  of 
(iri't'nwieh  Hospital,  withmit  anjr  salary 
or  i-raoluracnt,  preferring  in  this,  as  in 
t'very  other  passage  of  his  life,  the 
[mhlic    service    to    private   advantage. 


Chaptxb  \l. 
Hi*  other  ITorki. 
In  addition  to  the  great  work  of  St, 
Paul's,  Wren,  who  was  appointed  Ihe 
architect  for  the  rebuUdingoT  the  whole 
city,  superintended  the  erection  of  all 
the  churches,  amounting  (o  more  than 
6fty;  be  wsa  also  the  architect  and 
coDtnTer  of  Chelaea  College,  and  Ihe 
principal  officer  and  comptroller  of  the 
wcB'ka  at  Windsor.  A  considerable  part 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  was  erected  by 
him,  and  a  splendid  palace  for  a  hunt- 
ing  seat  of  Cnarks  II.,  now  turned  imo 
a  bairack,  was  commenced  at  Winches- 
ter.    In  addition  to  all  these  duties. 


setting  out  niul  asicrlaimng  Ihi:  silts 
of  the  ditFerent  houses  deslroyed-'an 
emnlovment  little  aiiited  to  his  genius, 
vnich  invcdved  him  in   endfess  al- 


And  it  will  be  observed,  that  his  saTSy  »e««»J">-  Hi*  pay  as  the  anhilcct  for 
of  •-•00/.  a  year  wa.s  not  paid  for  S^  rebmklmg  Ihe  churches  m  tho  cKy. 
mere  .iesigns^  and  Ume ;  il'included  the  J''^  "»'  """^  ^^'*' ','";"  '■"  St.  Paul's. 
whole  exiSn.se  of  modJs  anddrawings  ^"'L"'*,5^,""l!i„"'i^- ,?  ^'fi  "•« 
of  every  part,  the  dally  overseeing  of  iRe  P"'"*"  fft.  Stephen.  Walbrook,  how- 
works,  tL  framing  oUheeslim^  and     Z"^'  "JT'^-  *^  ,>«»^compl«mR  that 

"* -  -        admn-abk  churth,  to  have  voMl  »  pre- 

•ent  to  his  lady  of  t«enly  Euinvas ! 

In  a  sketvh  inlmdecT'  merely  for 
general  readers,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enumerate  in  detail  lite  dillerent 
ehnrches  cncted  by  hun :  those  which 


out  makiiit;  any  invifflous  comparisOR, 
it  cannot  he  defied,  that  of  lale  there 
have  l>een  few  such  exampii's  shown  of 
disinterest!^  services  lowurds  the  pubUc 
by  ariists  employed  in  situations  similai 
lo  hia.      The  scantiness  «f  bis   psy- 
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are  most  celebrated  for  the  l>eauty  and 
convi'iiience  of  the  interior,  are  St. 
Stephens,  Walbrook,  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
l>um,  and  St.  James's  Church  in  Pic- 
ciulillv.  St.  Stephen's  is,  by  many,  con- 
si<U'rJd  as  the  most  [)erfect  specimen  of 
AVrens  genius :  and  it  has  not,  perhaps, 
l)een  sun>»ssed  l)y  any  modem  edifice  in 
ok'irance  and  unity  of  desijcn.  It  is  an  ob- 
lontr  s{[uiue  of  seventy-five  by  fifty-six 
feet;  its  iwculiar  beauty  arises  from 
tlie  eleirance  of  the  vaultinj?,  the  form 
of  1  lie  cupola,  the  disposition  of  the 
Corinthian  columns,  the  lightness  of 
the  supporting  arches,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  light  from  above.  A 
judicious  and  elegant  writer  on  the 
Publir  Buildings  of  London  observes, 
••  that  this  building,  so  little  known 
amongst  us,  is  famous  all  over  Europe* 
and  is  reputed  the  masterpiece  of 
AVren.  Perhaps  Italy  itself  can  pro- 
duce no  modem  building  that  can  vie 
witli  it  in  taste  or  proportion.  There 
is  not  a  beauty  which  the  plan  would 
admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in 
its  greatest  perfection:  and  foreigners 
ven'  justly  call  our  taste  in  question  for 
understanding  its  graces  no  Detter,  and 
allowing  it  no  higher  degree  of  fame.'* 
Such  is  the  reputation  of  this  stmc- 
ture  anionj^st  foreigners,  that  an  anec- 
dote is  told  of  an  Italian  architect  who 
anived  in  London  and  immediately  re- 
turned after  having  visited  St.  Stephen's. 

Tlie  church  of  St.  James,  in  Picca- 
dilly, is  divided,  in  the  interior,  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles ;  the  principal  merit 
is  in  the  formation  of  the  roof,  which 
is  described  from  information  furnished 
by  Mr.  Cockerel,  as  singularly  inge- 
nious and  economical ;  and  its  simplicity, 
streniith,  and  beauty,  are  represented  as 
a  perfect  study  of  construction  and  ar- 
chitectural economy.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  himself  conceived  this  to  be 
one  of  the  best  contrived  of  his  churches, 
observes  in  a  letter — 

*•  Churches  must  be  large :  but  still, 
in  our  reformed  religion,  it  should  seem 
vain  to  make  a  parish  church  larger 
than  that  all  who  are  present  can  both 
hear  and  see.  The  Romanists,  indeed, . 
may  build  larger  churches :  it  is  enough 
if  they  hear  the  murmurs  6f  the  mass, 
and  see  the  elevation  of  the  host;  but 
ours  are  to  be  fitted  for  auditories.  I 
can  hardly  think  it  practicable  to  make 
a  single  room  so  capacious,  with  pews 
and  galleries,  as  to  hold  above  two 
thousand  persons,  and  all  to  hear  the 
service,  and  sec  tlie  preacher,    I  en- 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN, 


deavoured  to  efilect  this,  ia  buOding 
the  parish  church  of  SU  James,  West- 
minster, which,  I  presume,  is  the  most 
capacious  with  these  qualifiGatioos  that 
hath  yet  been  built ;  and  yet  at  asoLema 
time,  when  the  church  was  mudii  crowd- 
ed, I  could  not  discern  from  a  gaUoy, 
tliat  two  thousand  were  present.  In  this 
church  I  mention,  though  very  broad, 
and  the  nave  arched  up,  yet  as  there  are 
no  walls  of  a  second  order,  nor  lan- 
terns, nor  buttresses,  but  the  whole  of 
the  roof  rests  upon  the  pillars,  as  do 
also  the  galleries,  I  think  it  may  be  found 
beautifiifand  convement,  and,  as  such, 
the  cheapest  of  any  fom  I  couM  in- 
vent." 

The  interior  of  St  Andxew^a,  Hol- 
bom,  after  St.  James's  Church,  affords 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  ar- 
rangement ;  spacious,  richt  and  beauti- 
ful. It  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles  divided 
into  a  basement  and  galleries :  the  length 
is  a  hundred  and  five  feet,  tha  breadth 
sixty-three,  and  the  ba^  forty-three. 

No  architect  can  come  in  compcfdtion 
with  Wren  in  the  oonstniction  of  the 
steeple,  which  ii  considend  a  re- 
(^uisite  in  Christian  chnrcfaes.  and 
in  the  composing  of  wluch  it  re- 
quired his  genius  to  combine  the 
excellence  m  the  Roman  architec- 
ture, with  the  requisites  of  height 
and  lightness,  to  which  it  had  not 
before  been  adapted  with  any  suc- 
cess. The  spire  of  St.  Donstan's  in 
the  East  is  admitted  to  be  onrivalled  for 
elegance,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  geometrical  sldU  in  caustence. 
Tliat  of  Bow  Church  is  also  among 
the  most  elegant  of  Wm'a  worim ;  the 
bottom  is  a  plain  tower  till  it  rises  over 
the  houses ;  above  this  is  a  beantiftil  tem- 
ple, and  over  it  stand  fimg  buttresses 
supporting  a  lijditer  tenpM^  smmounted 
by  a  spire.  NottiiwoBaaflbnlfiiller  evi- 
dence of  his  powtfto  combine  and  adapt 
the  elegant  features  of  ftm  Roman  archi- 
tecture, so  as  to  suit  the  genius  of  the 
work.  Wren  has  not  fiulfln  into  the 
common  error  in  btukling  spires,  of 
making  the  spire  straddk  across  a 
Greek  pediment  and  cniah  it  with  the 
weight;  thus,  the  q^  of  Bow  Chmch 
is  built  separately,  and  rises  from  tha 
ground  at  an  angle  of  the  chnroh. 

Another  curious  wc/tk  of  Wren  was 
the  pendulum  stage  in  the  upper  pvt 
of  the  spire  of  the  Chicbestflr  CaftlHdMt 
which  he  rebuilt»  to  conntwMt  die 
south-westerly  gales,  which  bad  ftroed 
it  fit)m  itspeipendi6ukiilr.(J%*6)  A. 
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Ekett:h  to  illuslj&le  this  has  beon  addeil 


Pig.  G. 


Irora  tlie  work  of  Mr, 
Elmes.  To  the  finial  i 
tetened  a  strong  metal 
ring,  and  to  that  is  sua- 
pended  a  brge  piece  of 
tinit>er,  BO  feet  lone,  load- 
ed with  iron ;  at  the  bot- 
tom are  two  oak  floors, 
the  upper  about  two  in- 
chei  and  a  half,  and  the 
lower  three  inches  leii 
than  the  interior  masoni; 
of  the  spire.  When  the 
wind  blows  the  spire  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  the 
pendulum  floor  touches 
the  lee  side  of  the  spire, 
thus  tending  to  restore  the 
equilibrium  of  the  ma- 
soniy. 

The  Doric  column  at 
the  foot  of  London  Bridge,    ; 
(Monument,)  the  largest   i 
singlecolumninexistence, 

cept  the  Wellington  testimonial. 


ailopt  the  French  fashions,  which  at 
that  time  retained  the  powerful  influence 
in  this  country,  vhich  the  proflieale 
and  frivolous  court  of  Charles  II,  had 
bestowed  upon  them. 

We  have  omitted  to  notice  the  CoU^ 
of  Physicians,*  buUtby  Wren,  which,  m 
a  particular  department,  was  one  of  the 
most  scientific  of  Wren's  edifices.  The 
exterior,  indeed,  was  nowise  to  be  ad- 
mired ;  but  in  the  interior,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  convenience,  it  was 
considered  perfect,  as  affording  every 
facility  both  for  seeing  and  hearing,  in 
the  display  of  anatomical  operations 
and  phuosophical  experiments.  As  a 
study  of  aeoutHc  and  optical  architec- 
ture it  was  perhaps  unrivalled,  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  1he  roof  and  form 
of  the  section  being  admirably  adapted 
to  the  distribution  of  sound,  and  the 
form  of  the  hall  equally  suited  to  the 
convenience  of  seeing. 

In  the  construction  of  theatres  and 
of  churches,  the  propagation  of  sound 
:.  —  pf  ,j,g  jjiujj  important  points  to 


Dublin,  was  also  designed  by  Wren;  its  bo  attended  to.     The  doctrine  of  a 

entire  height  is  202  feet,l>«ng  4!  higher  «*'"  is  little  understood  by  t)uilders  in 

than  Trajans  column ;  the  pedestal  is  this  country,  and  yet,  however  liidden 

40  feet  high,  20  feet  square ;  the  dia-  to  us  the  subject  may  t>e,  it  is  certain 

meter  of  the  base  is  M  feet,  and  there  ^^^  ancients  understood  its  principled 

is  a  staircase  in  the  shaft  of  345  steps,  with  great  accuracy';  whilst  in  modem 

The  works  of  Sir  C.  Wren  do  not  times  this  important  object  of  archi- 

appear  to  have  been  all  uniformly  sue-  tecture   has   been  almost  wholly  neg- 

ccssful.      Hampton    Court    and   Win-  lected.    Vitruvius  describes  the  eSbcts 

Chester  Palace  are  far  from  Iwing  ft-  of  the  science  as  well  understood  by 

vourablo  specimens   of  the   art.     The  the  Greeks.     The  method  of  produdng 

studies  made  1^  him  from  the  buildings  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  sound  in 

of  I^ouis  the  Fourteenth  had  too  visi-  their  theatres  was  singular;   and  fixttn 

ble  an  effect  on   his   own    designs    of  the  mention  of  it  in  Vilruviui,  as  being 

palaces    and    private    buildings;     and  of  .frequent  use  both  in  these  and  in 

'■   it   may    be    considered     fortunate,"  ttie  Roman  theatres,  it  is  to  be  inferred 

observes  Horace  Walpole,  "  that  the  that  the  effect  sought  was  producied. 

French    built    only    nalaces    and    no  The  arrangement,  as  described,  con- 

churehes,  and   therefore  Saint  Paul's  sisted  in  placing  bronie  vases  or  jars  in 

escaped,  but  Hampton  Court  was  sa-  srosll  chwnbers  or  recesses  havmg  an 

rriticed   to    the  gotl    of    false    taste,"  opening  in  front  in  the  pi-ecinc/io.  Iw- 

Wren's  failure  at  Hampton  Court  may,  '  ■  .     ■    '  !■  .    i;  ■    .■  . 

in  a gi'eat  measure,  he  attrilmted  to  his  Tin  -■_;  .i  ■  i-..!i  ;i, ■..-!,,!, ;   ■■.  n;;^  ,.|,,.ui.i 

having  worked  under  the  directions  of  piiiliiiTly  r.ii'.eJ  :  lliey  wvtk  of^diflcrent 


William,  whose  favourite  rendenoe  it 
was,  and  whose  taste  in  architecture  ¥ras 
far  below  his  merit  as  a  patriot  kiiup; 
indeed,  when  the  arrangement  of  WK 
low  cloisters  ivas  crilicixed,  the  mo- 
n,irch,  with  his  wonted  honesty,  took 
the  ivhole  blame  on  himself,  acknow- 
ledging that  they  had  been  constructed 
by  his  own  pariicular  orders.  Nor  is 
it  unreasonable  to  infer  that  in  his  other 
buildings,  the  defects  arose  in  some  de- 
gree from  the  taste  of  his  Mnployen, 
and  that  he  waa  compelled  by  tnem  to 


have  been  a. 
ranged  according  to  some  principle  of 
harmony.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable surprise  that,  with  the  num- 
ber of  travellers  who  have  been  of  late 
so  actively  exploring  the  antiquities  of 
Gresce  and  Italy,  no  remains  of  this 
contrivance  have  been  discovered.  Mr, 
Banks,  however,  it  is  said,  discovered 
at  Scythopolis  the  remains  of  these 
chambers    situated  in    the  precinctio. 


JO 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 


with  doors  at  the  back,  apparently 
for  the  convenience  of  access  to  adjust 
the  \jises  This  is  an  important  sub- 
ject of  consideration  in  the  construction 
of  theatres,  and  more  particularly  in 
church  architectiure.  In  the  present 
churches  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  architect  ensures  the  congre- 
irulii^n  full  opportunity  of  contemplating 
his  editice,  by  so  building  it  that  no  ar- 
ticulate  sound  can  reach  half  the  per- 
sons i^resent.  There  is  another  im- 
portant point  in  the  construction  of 
ehuuhes,  which  has  been  hitherto 
niaiiily  overlooked,  namely,  the  advan- 
ta<;e  iirising  frorh  what  is  termed  hy- 
jtf'f/irul  light,  or  light  from  the  roof. 
When  this  is  adopted,  the  interior  archi- 
tecture has  its  own  light  and  shade  in  the 
same  way  as  the  outside ;  and  tliat  so- 
li inn  eitect,  so  well  adapted  to  sacred 
l)uildin«:s,  is  attained  by  the  appear- 
ance of  seclusion  and  abstraction  which 
the  lii^ht  coming  from  above  instead  of 
the  silks  is  calculated  to  bestow. 

AVren  did  not  publish  any  works  in 
his  lifetime,  except  his  contributions  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  his  answer  to 
the  attacks  made  against  him.  In  the 
Poreiitaliii^  a  few  Iragments  of  essays 
are  printed,  some  of  which  contain  very 
jiulicious  obser\'ations  on  the  science 
of  architecture.  Tlic  limits  of  this 
sketch  do  not,  however,  permit  any 
>ery  long  extracts;  the  following  are, 
peril  aps.the  most  interesting: 

"  ro-itioD  is  noce«sary  for  perfecting  beauty. 
TluTi?  :irc  only  two  be:iuiiltil  positions  of  strait 
fiiu  s,  pcqtciiJicTilar  and  horizontal ;  this  ia  from 
nat'irr.  Hiiil  conMMiuentljf  uei;e>.sity,  no  other  than 
'.pri^l.t  Ixiiii;  tirni.  OblKiue  poititions  arc  discord 
ti)  I  In-  eye,  iiiiltfrs  answert**!  in  pairs,  as  in  the  side* 
ot  iiii  «'«.[iji<Tural  triangle ;  therefore  Oothic  botr 
trr.-.-.-.  ,iic  all  ill-favoured  and  wifn;  avoided  by  the 
;iii('i(Mit<.  :inil  no  roofs,  almost,  l>ut  hpheric  raided  to 
III-  \isil'li'.  fxci]il  in  thf  fri»nt,  where  the  lines 
:ii)s\\<-r  in  spheric  in  all  positionM  the  ribs  answer. 
(JiMio  an>l  niultan^^ulur  pri^^ni!)  want  neither  beaut/ 
nor  r.niini'as,  but  are  not  ancit-nt. 

'*  \H'\\n  ronirary  to  bi;nitv  arc  deformity,  or  a 
ill  It'i-t  of  <:uiioriairy  :  and  ptiiinness,  which  m  the 
cxr<'.'s>  (if  Tiuiforiiiity  :  variety  niakest  the  mean. 

••  Varioly  of  nniformitifa  makes  complete  bcaaty. 

l.'iiiri.rmitu'ji  arc  lHf^t  tempered,  as  rliyme*  in  ix)etry, 

alt)<rn.i!(ly,  or  M)metimes  with  mure  variety,  as  in 

stan/iiM. 

••  III  tliin(;s  to  be  seen  at  once  much  variety 
iiiaV.cA  i-onliiHion,  another  vice  of  beauty.  In  things 
tli.it  :ir.'  not  ^•(■(•n  at  oncc,  ami  have  no  respect  one 
t')  ant'iliiT,  ^reat  Viriity  is  ••omuicndable.  provided 
tins  varWty  transgrciiK  not  the  rules  of  optica  and 
gi.Oinrtri/. 

An  architect  oti^fht  to  be  jealous  oi  novelties,  in 


well  in  the  orthography  may  not  be  (ood  in  the 
model,  especially  where  are  nwDy  anglei  aad  pro- 
jectionsi  :  and  every  thing  that  is  good  ia  ntudel 
may  not  be  »o  when  iiuilt;  because  a  atodel  \%  sseu 
from  other  htatioob  and  distaaee*  lliaB  the  ers  sees 
the  building  ;  b\|i  this  will  hold  murenaUy  true, 
that  whatsoever  is  good  in  ponpectiTe,  and  will 
hold  M  in  all  the  principal  views,  whei&er  direct  or 
oblinue,  will  be  as  good  la  great,  if  this  oaly  eautian 
be  ol>ssrTed,  that  regard  to  had  to  Um  '**t*ir'^  of 
the  ere  in  the  principal  statioas. 

»*  Things  seen  near  at  hand  hmt  hav«  saiall  and 
many  nenibers,  be  well  foimisbca  witt  oiwameati, 
and  may  lie  flatter ;  on  the  coatrarj,  all  this  cazs 
is  ridicnloas  at  ^reat  ^staaeet;  there  Volky  mem- 
bers and  fnll  projsetioBB  eastiaf  qpick  shadows  are 
commeadable;  small  ormamaali  at  loa  great  dis- 
tance serve  onlv  to  confonad  tba  STnunetrj  and  to 
take  away  the  lustre  of  the  ob^wt.'lij  danniag  it 
with  many  little  shadowa. 

"  There  are  difiereat  reaaona  fer  olgcots,  whoM 
chief  view  is  in/nmt,  and  for  thoae  whose  ehjcf  view 
i>  sidewayt. 

**  Fronts  onght  to  be  eW?  ated  ia  the  snddb  not 
the  comers;   uecause  the  middle  is  the  place  of 
greatest  dignity  and  ftrtt  arrcata  the  eye;    and 
rather  projecting  ferward  ia  the  middle  thaa  holknr. 
For    these  reasons  pavilieas  at  the  comet*   are 
naught,  because  they  make  both  flraJls,  a  hoUow 
and  depressed  front.    Where  koUowM  and  solids  are 
mixed,  the  hollow  ia  to  be  ia   tte  middle;    for 
hollows  are  either  ni^ss,  wiadewa,  or  doors.    The 
first  require  the  middle  to  five  the  statue  dignity  ; 
the  second,  that  the  view  from  wtthia  may  be 
direct ;  the  third,  that  the  viHD  aaj  he  sinught. 
The  ancients  elevated  the  auddla  mfh  a  tympan 
and  statue,  or  a  dome.    The  trium^hamt  araes, 
which  now  seem  flat,  weve  elevaled  by  the  mag- 
niticent  tigure  of  the  vietor'inhia  chariot  with  four 
horses  abreast,  aad  ether  statues  aeeompuaying  it. 
No  sort  of  pinnade  is  worthy  caowli  to  ifipear  ia 
the  air  but  statue.    Pynauoa  are  OeCMc  ^  pots  are 
modern  French.  Chimaies  on|^t  tobe  hid  if  not  well 
adorned.    No  roof  can  have  di|[BitT  eaeegh  to  ap- 
pear above  a  eoraicc  hut  the  eueular:  ia  private 
ouildings  it  is  exeuaaUe.    The  aaeicatB  afteted 
flataess.    In  buiUiags  where  the  view  ia  sideways 
as  in  streets,  it  ia  absolataly  i«|Biied  that  the 
composition  should  be  sqaam;  ialeroolamniatioBs 
equal;    prmectioas   not  ffVMt;   the   eoraieoi  un- 
broken, and  every  thing  strui^  c^F*^  '^  aniftnm. 
Breaks  in  the  comice,  pnge^uea  of  the  upright 
members,  variety,  iaequalilv  ia  the  parts,  various 
heights  of  the  roof^  serve  oaly  to  eoamiiBd  the  per- 
spective and  make  it  deiaraied;  wide  the  btoaches 
and  projections  are  oast  apoa  one  aaetfcer  and  ob- 
scure all  symmetry,    la  thia  sort  of  baildiag  there 
seems  no  urmmruoa  of  kagth  to  the  hei|pt;  for 
a  portico  the  longer  the  ■oiebeai^UBl.ia  iafiutum ; 
on  the  contrary,  tronti  riqnire  a  praportioa  of  the 
breadth  to  the  height;  higaerlfcui  Ittfee  tioMS  the 
breadth  is  indecent,  aad  ae  iU  to  he  above  three 
times  as  broad  as  high,    tnm  this  mie  I  except 
obelisks,  pyramids,  eohmat,  sMhas  T^aa**,  Ste., 
which  seem  rather  ei^glt  Ih^gii  thaa  oempoeitioBs ; 
I  except  also  hmg  furiwmi,  tkmgh  seea  direct. 
where  the  eye,  waaderiag  over  the  name  members, 
infinitely  repeated,  andaot  MaU]f  todUag  the  bouada, 
makes  uo  comparison  of  them  with  tte  height.'* 


"  Modem  authors,  who  have  treatid  of  av^tee^ 
ture,  hcem  generally  to  haive  little  mote  im  view, 
but  to  set  down  the  prpportioae  of  **^'"">if,  archi- 
traves, and  cornices,  in  the  aaveial  oiden  as  thejr 
are  dijitinguished  into  Doric,  ioaic,  Goriattiaa,  and 
Comi)oaiite;  and  ia  these  proportioaBi  fiadi^f  theaoi  ^ 
in  the  ancient  fabrics  of  tae  Oreeka  aod  Bomaaa, 
(though  more  arbitrarily  used  than  Iher  care  to 
\vl.:tii  tancy  blinds  the  juilgment ;  and  to  think  his  acknowledge,)  they  have  radooed  theai  iBto  rake. 
iiiil;j('^a'*welltbo!>e  that  aretolivetivecenturieKafier  too  strict  and  pedantic, and  so  aa  aot  to  be  tnaa- 
iiiiii.  a»  t)i<i>c  of  liis  own  time.  That  which  is  com-  grcBsed  without  the  crime  of  barbarity;  thouh,  ia 
incn-.laMc  now  for  novelty,  will  not  be  a  new  in-  their  own  natoiv,  they  are  but  the  mmdm  isd 
v.>iitii>n  to  iHi>terity,  when  his  work»  are  often  /ViiAioafl  of  those  agee  wheieia  they  wen. vaodi  bet 
iiniMtcil,  and  when' it  18  unknown  which  was  the  uecau^e  they  were  found  ia  the  gnat  i 
ori>rinal;  but  the  glory  of  that  which  is  good  of  (the  ruins  of  which  we  BOW  admire,)  WW : 
itM'h,  IV  t'tcnial.  selves  strictly  obliged  still  to  IbUov  Ike 

"  i  Ik*  arfltitccl  ought  above  all  thing?)  to  be  well      though  we  CAB flCTer  AttHB  to  Ihfl CBMIW tf  ttOM 
vcrjcd  iu  2f€rspcctivc,  for  oery  thing  that  appeam     trwibf,'' 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN.  St 

Chiptrk  V[I,  suvirce    nf   iiruhiteclural   combination, 

-T..    n  .     .    ^  ,.-  ..."  .,  of  «liieh   Ihey  often   took  great  and 

TMe  School  0/ If, en.— H,»!>wcestors.  judicious  ndvantftge.    The  tibraty  at 

It  mRV  be  proper  to  close  this  I«a-  Luton  is  one  of  the  most  slrihing  ex- 

lisu  with  &  few  observations  on  the  amples  of  this  happy  adaptation. 
successors  of  Wren,— on  the  present        Without   being  entirety  devoted  to 

lasle   for   arohiledure,  —  and    on    the  what  is  termed  the  Palladinn  school. 

French  school.  or  wi&hin;r  to  be  supposed  insensible  to 

Ilawkesmore,  Vaubriigh,  Gibbs,  and  Uie  bcsuiy  of  the  pure  Grecian  archi- 

othera,  of  the  same  date,  EoUowed  in  teclure.  it  must  be  admilted  that  the 

his    footsteps,    proceeding    upon   the  present  tasle    for  the  pure  Greek  is 

foundaliona    laid    by    Ihe    revived    or  carried  too  far.    While  we  acknowledge 

Pnlladian   achoot,     Hawkesmore    vfas  the  CKcelletice  of  the  ^real    original, 

amongst  the   most   siiccesaful   pu[uls ;  there  is  danger  that  some  of  tlie  present 

lie    was  so  considered  by  his  master,  professors  mayloseiiightofthevaluable 

and  lie  certainly  surpassed  his  cod-  additions  which  irchileulure  has  ac- 

ti'mporary,  Vanbnigh.  It  is  observable,  quired  from  the  labours  of  Ihe  Romans, 

lli.ii  afler  the  age  of  Wren,  something  and  after  them  from  the  Revival  school. 

Ill  v«iid  the  pitch  of  the  art  was  at-  These  improvemenis  are  more  adi^iled 

t<'m]Unl  by  his  immediate  successors,  to  utility  than  the  Grecian  ait^tecture, 

anil  ^iiuongst  ibe  foremost  in  this  attempt  which  was  besides  deficient  in  some  uf 

\\:is  llAwkesmore.     Somelhing  beyond  the  most  importantprinciplesofmngiilfi- 

tlit'  iiL'ilt'rs,  something  almost  colossal  cence,  as  for  instance  those  obtained  by 

.i)>ijinr^  to  have  been  effected;  but  al-  the  introduction  onhearch,ivhii.*hopen- 

nmiii^h  ihuri-  was  a  partial  success,  tt  edanew  field  for  grandeur,  vaiiely,  ami 

-i-tiii-  ii".  if  something  grealiT  was  in-  e\tent,andenabledtliearchitecttocover 

I'll. 111!  Iliati  wa^.  or  indued  could  t>e,  a  space  beyond  the  power  or  combina' 

:ilbLliK'il.     The  works  uf  Hawkefimorc  tionof  Ihe  Greeks  to  reach.  Itisalmo^l 

i-\  ince  gi-eiil  beauties  of  conception,  but  impossible,  by  taking  the  veryfew  exist- 

niiviJ  with  so   many  caprices  and  so  ing  examples   of  Grecian  archileulure 

muiiy  dvfects,    that   he    has    perliaps  (consisting  only  of  sacred  edifices]  as 

never   ^el   received   hia   due   sbare   of  models,  to  erect  building  calculated  to 

credit.  serve  Ihe  infinitely  varied  purposes  uf 

The  steeple,  a>  applied  to  a  building  on  modem  waiits.  without  the  ri^k  of  dislor- 
ilii'  plan  of  a  Grecian  or  Homan  temple,  tionand  miiapiJication.  The  excellence 
is  always  absunl,  and  even  Wren  himself  of  Greek  architecture  conaisted  in  its 
could  not  always  rescue  it  from  deserv-  principles  of  elegance  and  proportion, 
ed  and  contemptuous  criticism:  but  and  what  may  be  termed  Ihe  detail, 
Ilunkesmure  appears  to  have  been  the  rather  than  its  uliUty  for  the  great  pur- 
only  one  who  has  ventured  to  place  this  poses  of  construction.  Tlie  ah&pe  ol  th« 
steeple  on  one  skie  of  the  building,  as  Grectan  teinule  admits  ol  no  change 
iu  SI.  George's,  Bloomsbury;  by  ihia  without  Ihe  liwiruction  of  ils  beauty: 
moans  .avoiding  at  least  the  incongruity  add  a  side  wing  as  a  vestry,  or  let  alall 
of  m^diing  a  steeple  rise  out  of  a  temple,  spire  shoot  u;p  above  thclon  tympanum, 
St.  George's,  Liraehouse,  and  St.  Mary's  and  every  principle  of  ^oportion  and 
Wulnoth's,  may  be  consklered  as  tne  fitness  is  destroyed.  Besides,  like  tiling 
best  specimen  of  bis  slvle;  and  the  we  produce  has  litUe  resemblance  to 
btaulifuk portico  of  St  Martin's  in  the  the  original:  the  Grecian  temple  was 
Fields,  now  agiun  atwtit  to  see  the  de:>igiieil  to  form  a  feature  in  the  sw- 
light,  is  themaslerpieccof  Gihbs.  roumUng   landscape,   lo   be    a   vehicle 

Aroongrt  tlie  succeeding  class  in  the  for  the  exposition  of  sculpture,  of  Ihe 

Palladiaii  school,  Uie  most  conspicuous  most    exquisite  and    clabomle    kind  ; 

were  Ware,  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  it  was  radiant  with  gold,  aiure.  and 

the   Adams.    Sir  William  Cbaml^ers'i  vemulion,  laid  on  the   pure    marble; 

works  Are  remarkable  for  their  taste  the  delicate  mouldings  were  to  be  s«eu 

and  el^ance,  and  for  a  purer  imitalion  under  an  unclouded  sua,  and  to  remuin 

(it  the  antique  of  Italy.    The  Adams,  in  a  climate  which  coofened  an  un< 

Willi  many  defects  chiefly  from  bdliog  changed  appearance  for  ages.     Hour 

into  the  details  of  Uie  Venelian  school,  difierent  is  ihe  copy,  cooped  up  in  the 

proiluced  works  worthy  of  admiration,  smokes  of  a  great  uly,  composed  of 

and  weie  the  first  ^iui  investigated  the  coarse  materials,  and  without  any  aid 

Itomaa  lialhs  aud  the  remains  of  the  of  oniameut,  except  a  few  mock  ston^ 

Koman    \illas,  liius   opening   a  new  vases  oifisiuresivKjU,'bedly  executed  I 
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Thi?  exclusive  ;\clmiration  of  the  Grc-  ladio,  whilst  we  have  followed  the  or- 
cian  architecture  is  becominir  the  cant  of  ders  of  Vigniola ;  but  with  this  differ- 
the  (lay.  It  is  impossible  to  a^ree  with  ence; — they  adopted  the  plans  of  Pal- 
tho  doirmas  of  the  professors  in  their  ladio  entire,  and  accompanied  by  all 
evchision  of  all  the  resources  which  the  their  elegance  and  simplicity,  whilst 
inirenuity  of  the  modems  has  furnished,  we  have  applied  the  orders  of  Vi- 
aml  which  the  necessities  of  ifreatcr  gniola  to  the  most  complex  shapes  in 
civilisation  require :  yet  this  different  our  buildings,  and  which  we  have 
and  less  intolerant  opinion  may  be  en-  overloaded  with  whimsical  ornaments 
tortained  without  any  deficiency  in  ad-  of  the  very  worst  taste;  and  the  re- 
miration  of  the  beautiful  specimens  of  suit  of  a  comparison  between  the  an- 
antiquity.  This  country  is  greatly  in-  cient  architecture  and  ours  is,  that  our 
(U'btcil  to  the  publications  of  Stuart  own  is  complex,  whilst  that  of  the  an- 
and  Uevctt,  and  of  the  Dillettanti  So-  cients  was  simple ;  theirs  exhibits 
ciety,  who  first  cultivated  the  true  grand  ideas  in  the  most  trifling  edifices, 
taste  fur  Grecian  antiquities,  and  laid  whilst  ours,  in  the  execution  of  the 
accurate  representations  of  them  be-  greatest  objects,  are  but  a  collection  of 
fore  the  public.  Stuart,  whose  ori-  small  parts,  and  those  unitiKl  with  dif- 
p:inal  employment  was  that  of  painting  ficulty,  which  is  miscallfd  ingenuity.** 
fan  mounts,  but  whose  talents  and  in-  The  fact  is,  the  French  were  ambitious 
dustr}'  enabled  him  to  surmount  all  diffi-  of  forming  a  new  school :  they  were  to 
culties,conceived  the  happy  idea  of  going  invent  new  Ofxien  which  were  to  be  ex- 
to  the  original  source  of  the  beautiful  in  clusively  French  vud  their  buildings  in 
the  arts ;  ^and  from  reading  the  Grecian  the  age  of  Louis  aIV.  exhitnt  examples, 
history,  figured  to  himself  that  there  in   which  ,aU   kinds  of   incongruous 


mustremainat  Athens  a  purer  stvle  than  ornament  are  collected  tosether  with- 
liad  been  ado{)ted  either  by  the  Uomans  out  principle  or  meamn^.  To  this  suc- 
or  by  the  Revival  school.  He  perform-  ceeded  what  they  coneeiTed  to  be  the 
ed  tfie  journey  on  foot,  with  very  slender  pure  Grecian  taste ;  but  as  it  was  be- 
resources,  and  joining  company  with  fore  the  Gredan  monuments  had  been 
IMr.  Uevelt,  produced  the  work  which  studied  or  understood,  this  second  man- 
has  redounded  so  much  to  the  credit  of  ncr  was  in  truth  tciy  little  more  ele- 
himsclf  and  of  his  countr)r.  His  project  gant  or  perfect  than  the  former.  They 
immediately  excited  the  jealousy  and  are  scarcely  ever  successful  in  thdr  at- 
with  it  the  rivalry  of  the  French,  who  tempts  to  adopt  the  st^es  of  antiquity : 
despatched  Le  Roy  in  order  to  anticipate  although  there  is  no  naAkm  so  prone 
their  labours,  which  he  did  by  publish-  to  afBect  a  species  of  classical  show, 
ini;  his  work  at  Paris  long  before  the  and  none  more  ambitioiu  of  ^ving  to 
work  of  Stuart  and  Revett  appeared,  the  productions  in  art  a  classical  air. 
I.e  Hoy  however  employed  only  twent)r-  This  is  observable  partiealariy  in  their 
one  days  in  executing  that  which  his  school  of  derign,  and  in  their  drama ; 
rivals  were  engaged  on  for  three  years,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  contend  that 
Tlie  result  mi^ht  be  easily  foreseen,  they  have  been  sucoessfuL  The  difibience 
Le  Roy's  book  soon  sold  for  waste  of  taste  and  manner  between  the  JAnench 
paper,  and  the  Atheniofi  Antiquities  and  the  English,  may*  perhqw,  be  ac- 
liavc  since  their  publication  in  £ng-  counted  for  in  some  degree  by  their 
land  been  reprinted  at  Paris.  different  modes  of  atody.    The  French 

In  mentioning    the   different    great  both  in  their  studies  md  in  their  pur- 

arlists    of    the    English    school,    we  suits  adopt  more  of  the  acadenuc  system 

should  do   injustice    in   omitting   the  than  is  followed  in  England;  they  work 

names  of   several  distinguished  ama-  in  bodies,  and  under  tM  direction  of  the 

tcur  architects.    Amongst  the  foremost  government,  whilst  our  most  laboured 

of  these  stand  Lord  Pembroke,   Lord  productions  are  the  woiks  of  indi\i- 

13  urlin  i^t  on ,  Lord  Leicester,  Dr.  Aldriche,  duals,  and  consequoitly  more  likely  to 

and  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  labours  have  afford  specimens  or  originality,  if  not 

tended  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  of  perfection.    Without  entirely  demr- 

the  science,  and  whose  works  redound  ing  the  benefit  of  academies  for  toe 

so  much  to  their  credit.  advancement  of  the  arts,  it  is  only  from 

In  comparing  the  French  and  Eng-  frequent   experience  of   their   Duhne 

glish  modem  schools  of  architecture,  through  mi8mana^[ement,  that  the  ar« 

Monsieur  Le  Grand,  in  his  Essay,  has  gument  arises  against  inffrwiwrg  tiieir 

very  candidly  admitted  our  superiority :  nimiber»  or  eitftnding  their  IT* 
"  the  English,"  he  says,  "  adopted  Pal- 
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^  •/«,.,. 

Chaptik  I.  revivnl  of  letters,  of  the  fine  ■ris,  «nd 

w>t  -Michael  Angth:  Early  I*"*  ducoveiy  of  printing,    which  fol- 

.y          °                  '  lowed  in  qutck  sucoession.     It  wa»  to- 

•'  ■  wardi  llie  close  of  this  time,  that  Mi- 

no  period  in  the  history  of  the  chabl  Ancblo  Buomaboti  iillftined 
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to  caU  into  new  life  the  arts  of  painting  though  of  ilkistrioiis  descent,  bein?  poor, 
ana'sculpture.  and  it  was  he.  united  with  the  brothers  of  Michael  Ancelo  devoted 
Bniniloschi  and  Bramante,  who  was  themselves  to  rural  aflains.  and  the 
destiiu-a  to  raise  those  splendid  fabrics  manaarement  of  the  family  estate.  He 
vhich  rival  the  prealest  monuments  of  wa«  placed  at  a  errammar  school  in 
ancu-nt  architecture.  the  neighbourhood  :  his  proeres*.  how- 

111  ireneral,  the  incidents  relating  ever,  was  not  great,  his  bent  for  the 
to  nun  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  fine  arts,  which  early  discovered  itself, 
stiulv  have  been  but  imperfectly  re-  leadinjj  liim  to  employ  every  moment 
coidVcK  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  trace  he  could  snatch  unobser\-ed,  in  draw- 
out  the  steps  by  which  excellence  was  ing  whatever  objects  were  at  h«n.l. 
attaimd.  The  events,  of  the  life  of  Mi-  The  profession  of  an  artist  t>einsr  ai  this 
chael  Aiiixeh>  have,  however,  been  care-  period  in  little  estimation,  the  J>nd«  of 
fiiily  iiohced  l)y  Condivi  and  Vasari,  the  father  and  uncle  was  shocked  at 
wlio  were  his  scholars  and  friends,  and  the  notion  of  the  son's  fcdlowine  thear'^s 
from  tlieir  \mh  ks  the  fads  relatinjr  to  thss  as  a  trade,  and  they  Iherefcire  suuiil.t, 
bi.)L'rrt\)hv  have  been  principally  collected,  not  only  by  persuasion,  but  by  cbas- 
It  irslj.iuidheconsuleredthattheirworks  tisement,  to  check  his  dawning  tsivte: 
part aketvK)  much  olpaneayric.t heir  upo-  he  had  however  formed  a  IVien-.Khip 
l..i:y  may  be  souiiht  in  the  greatness  and  with  a  young  arlist,  the  pupil  of  Gliir- 
uiHversalitv  ui  the  trenius  of  him  whom  landaio.  (then  the  most  eminent  painter 
tli.y  ncor'iled.  which  seems  to  have  in  Italy,)  who  encouiased  his  ia*.ie 
dazzled  all  his  contemporaries, and  which  by  furnishing  him  with  the  drawinirs  of 
rjvcri  won  for  him  the  praises  of  Aretin,  his  master  as  studies.  The  father  find ini: 
whoso  satne  was  called  the  scourge  of  it  impossible  to  stem  his  son's  incina- 
princes,  and  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he  tions,  at  last  consented  to  his  becoming 
**  spoke  ill  of  ever)'  one  save  God."  a  painter,  and  he  was  acconlinely  pWiced 

The  life  of  Michael  Am^elo  is  inti-  under  Ghirlandaio.  And  it  is  noticed  as  a 
mateiy  connected  with  the  history  of  the  proof  or  the  progress  which  he  must  have 
whole  art  of  design ;  indeed  the  great  made,  even  at  this  period,  that  by  the 
excellence  which  he  attained  botli  as  agreement  which  was  entered  intobe- 
a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and  an  architect,  tween  the  father  and  the  painter,  ( v^  hich 
011111(4  he  sufficiently  estimated  except  by  has  been  printed  by  Vasari.)  the  fathrr 
considcrint;  the  state  of  these  arts  at  the  was  to  receive  a  monthly  remuneration 
time  he  commenced  his  career.  In  the  for  the  scr\'ices  of  his  son. 
n(»;icv'  of  the  hie  of  Sir  Christopher  Under  this  painter  he  early  display«*d 
AVrcii,  which  has  been  already  pub-  great  talent ;  one  by  one  his  fellow  pupils 
lished,  some  tew  observations  respecting  were  surpassed,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
the  orii;in  and  proi^r^ss  ot  architecture  fore  he  ventured  even  on  criiicisiiiir  the 
were  inserted,  in  order  that  the  reader  desi<rns  of  Ghirlandaia  One  of  thfi»e 
mii^ht  be  enabled  the  better  to  appre-  drawings,  round  which  he  had  traced  a 
ciate  the  merits  of  that  great  artist.  In  bolder  outline  than  that  designed  hy  his 
the  present  memoir,  with  a  similar  ob-  master,  came  into  thf  possession  of  Mi- 
ject,  soiiif  few  general  remarks  will  be  ciiael  Angelo's  friend,  Vasari,  who  in 
given  respcciing  the  origin  and  progress  after  hfe  showed  it  to  him :  on  seeinir  iN 
ot  paintiiit;  and  sculi)ture.  he  is  said  to  have  lamented  that  there 

iMichaei  Angelo  Huonaroli  was  born  was  so  litile  dlHerence  \)«twcen  the  first 
in  the  year  1474  ;  his  family  was  ancient  etfbrts  of  the  boy,  and  the  productions 
and  illustrious;  many  of  his  ancestors  of hismaturerage.  A  somewhat  similar 
had  at  dittereiit  pei  iods  filled  the  highest  anecdote  is  told  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
offices  in  the  Florentine  republic.  At  Michael  Angelo  on  another  occasion 
the  lime  of  his  birth,  his  father  was  go-  gave  proofofhis  rapid  progress, by draw- 
venior  of  the  castle  of  Chiusi  and  Ca-  ing,  in  the  absence  of  his  ma.ster,  the 
presf,  but  he  soon  afler  retired  to  his  scaitblding,and  the  pupils  at  work:  when 
patrimonial  property  near  Florence,  in  Ghirlandaio  returned,  he  was  so  asto- 
Ihe  neighbourhood  of  which  were  some  nished  at  a  periormance  which  was  at 
quarries.  Michael  Angelo  was  put  to  once  indicative  of  great  proficiency  in 
nurse  with  a  wife  of  one  of  the  masons,  drawing,  and  of  a  boldness  of  manner 
and  used  jestingly  to  attribute  his  excel-  then  unknown,  that  he  proclaimetl  it 
lence  as  a  sculptor,  to  having  imbibed  the  work  of  a  master  to  lie  iniiiated, 
with  his  milk  a  love  for  the  chisels  and  rather  than  the  mere  essay  of  a  pupil, 
mallet  of  his  foster-father.    His  latiinr,    Ue  continued  to  labour    unoeaftingly 
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ft    hi*  profeition,    stuiiyine  the  liest  afler  Jife  to  rfceire  little  hdp  from  thi 

works  nHiicli  came  ivilhin  liis  ttach;  palronageof  the  ipreal  j  yet  in  his  youth 

and  a  pnnt  or  St.  Anthony  and  Ihe  ne  wan  eminently  forlunale  in  tiaving 

devil,  lupposed  to  be  by  Martin  Schan,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  (the  prcat  patron  of 

(one  o(  the  esrlicRt  engravers.)  is  mi^n-  literatureandlhe  fine  arts)  for  hit  bieod 

lioned  as  liavinK  been  copied  by  him  and  adviser. 

y>'\th  G^at  cBr«,  he  having  painted  ihe  At  llw  lime  Michael  Anf^lo  began  to 
ditterent  objects  in  the  cam)K>siiion(^ii<;h  Btudy.Lorenzownain  thepleniludeofhii 
ai  tisii,  animals,  &c.)  with  siniiidar  ac-  power,  and  tie  devoled  a  portion  of  that 
ciirHcy.  and.  wherever  be  coidd  procure  time  (the  whole  of  whicb  was  occu|iie<]  in 
the  (ulijecls  reprewnled,  piunied  them  the  advancement  of  the  givalneu  of  hii 
from  nature.  He  also  at  (his  time  country)  to-  the  revival  of  the  aria  of 
made  Mveral  imitalioni  of  the  drawings  deiign.  Having  collected,  for  this  pur- 
of  Thi^  (ilder  mnsttTS,  which  were  so  pose,  in  hit  garden  some  of  the  finest 
„  1. 1  ,.T..,..,>,.H  .Lit  Hip  (-onnoisstviri  of  ipecimeni  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  the 
(:  ■  ■.  1(1,  putdiastilTtiwtB  t>est  patntinifa  of  the  time ;  he  inquired 
a  i  ihuiBuliDseiviiiks  Of  Ghirlandaio  the  namea  of  the  mort 
llitj  prolessetl  lo  lie.  ^  promising  of  his  pupils,  in  order  that 
Alkr  the  ilHiknesa  and  ignorance  of  they  might  be  allowed  to  atudy  thf 
the.'  iiiiililli;  a^es,  Dante,  followed  by  Pe-  various  objects  in  his  collection,  so  ai 
tmrch  nnd  Boccaccio,  (each  choosmg  a  to  form  their  taste  from  theae  fine  ex- 
new  Hisd  untried  field,)  had,  during  a  amples.  Michael  Aneelo  was  one  of 
miiii]  nnd  IniMiant  career,  succeeded  in  those  who  were  recommended,  and  it 
eHecfini;  the  prfection  and  refinement  aeema  that  some  rising  jealousy  on  th« 
Of  the  lixlian  lanjiua^e,  and  the  intro-  part  of  ttie  master  the  more  inclined 
duution  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  clai-  him  to  this,  as  he  waa  glad  to  rid  hint- 
tics  ;  yet  their  disciples  werp  few,  and  self  of  one  who,  ha  (ell,  waa  early  det> 
none^u^iainedthereiiutationoftheirmas-  tlned  to  become  hia  nval  in  ttie  art  of 
ters.    Petrarch  died  in  137-1,  Boccaccio  painting, 

m  theyearfoUowingi  aiidafull  century  U   was  not   long   before  liis   talenta 

elapsed  without  prmtucio^  any  literary  wei-e  noticed  by  Lorenin,  whom  know 

workllmtcan  t>erankedwithlheircom-  led^e  as  well  ai  inclination  fit'ed  to 

positions.    For  a  time,  a  general  lieirra-  beo'me  a  judicious  patron.    It  is  taid 

duiionolleltera,  andadebaaemenlofthe  by  Vasari,  that  Michael  Angelo  having 

Italian  LiinKuase  took  place.    About  Ihe  t>egi^  a  piece  of  marhle,  from  some 

middle  of  the  fifteenth  ut^nlury  the  study  men  employed  in  the  ganleniCnrvedout 

of  literature  was  again  revived,  and  the  of  it  a  mask  of  a  satyr,  the  design  Oi 

fine  arts  began  to  lie  cultivated,  princi-  which  was  borrowed  from   an  antique 

Caliy  under  L'osmo  de  Medici,  who,  after  fraxment.  It  was  seen,  and  admired  by 
aving  v^lahhshed  his  authority  in  Flo-  bis  patron,  who,  however,  jokingly  re- 
rence.  d«\  oied  the  latter  part  o(  his  life  to  marked,  that  he  had  committed  an  error, 
the  encouragement  of  philutuphy  and  in  putting  a  complete  art  of  teeth  in 
literature.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  the  mouth  of  an  old  man.  By  tlie 
Piero,  uho  was  prevented  by  disease  nest  day,  however,  he  found  this  fault 
from  maUiue  any  great  progress  in  the  repaired,  for  tlw  artist  had  dexteri)usly 
path  pointed  out  by  his  father ;— it  was  broken  away  one  of  the  front  teeth,  and 
principally  to  Lorenio  de  Mai^ci,  (the  drilled  a  hole  in  its  place,  to  represent 
eldest  son  of  Piero,)  a  man  possessed  the  cavity  which  would  liave  been  made 
of  an  original  and  versatile  (fenius,  by  its  failing  out.  Lorenzo,  struck  with 
that  the  preite  of  having  restored  to  his  rising  talents,  hia  eagerness  and  do- 
lilerature  and  the  fine  arts  tlieir  ancient  tnhty,  sent  for  his  father,  and  desired 
honours,  is  due.  "  And  whilst  the  study  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  lake  him 
of  polite  literature  was  thus  emerging  entirely  under  his  ntulection,  to  witich 
from  its  stale  of  torpor,  the  other  the  fatWr  reluctantly  consented.  Alter 
tcienceafelt  ihe  effecis  uf  the  tame  in-  this  lie  took  up  his  residence  in  the  pa- 
viKorating  beam,  and  the  city  of  Flo-  lace,  and  a  competent  salary  was  ai- 
re nee,  like  a  aheliered  urden  in  ihe  lowed  him;  and  l.orenio.  not  content 
opening  spring,  re-echoed  with  the  ear-  with  palroniting  the  son,  t>estovin]  an 
lie!'t sounds  ol  returning  ammalion."*  office  of  profit  on  the  father,  wliose  wr- 

Though,  ax  will  be  teen  in  th«  sequel,  cumstancea  were  declining. 

it  waa  llie  late  of  Michwl  Anijelo  ui  Michael  Angclo  waa  received  on  tenna 

•Bama.  <>'  intimacy  and  (Rcdom  by  Itia  palroih 
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at  whose  table  he  formed  an  acquaint-  off  the  narrative,  for  the  pilrpcVse  of 

ance  with   the    learned    men    of  the  briefly  considering  the  origin  and  pro- 

time,  by  whom  Lorenzo  was  surrounded,  gress  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  paint- 

Durins:'  this   period   he  obtained  the  ing  among  the  ancients,  and  the  histoiy 

friendship  of  Politian,  the  most  accom-  of  their   revival  among  the  modems. 

plished  scholar  of  his  age,  by  whose  Without  entering  somewhat  on  these 

advice    he    executed    the     celebrated  points,  the  mere  detail  of  the  events  of 

small  bas  relief  of  the  battle  of  Her-  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  would  ex- 

cules  and  the  Centaurs,  which  at  once  cite  little  interest.    The  chief  pleasure 

established  his  fame  as  a  great  artist,  or  information  to  be  afforded  by  it, must 

Durini:^  the  time  of  his  studying  in  the  in  fact  arise  from  a  knowledge  of  the 

garden  of  Lorenzo,  Torrigiano,  one  of  his  principles  relating  to  the  fine  aixs» — ^from 

fellow  students,  (who  afterwards  exe-  considering  the  estimation  in  which  they 

cuted  in  Ens^land  the  tomb  of  Henry  have  been  held  by  all  polished  nations, 

VII.)  in  a  fit  of   envy  at  his  rising  — ^the  assistance  they  afforded  to  the 

p:reatness,  or  on  some  quarrel,  struck  gradual  civilization  of  mankind, — and 

him   so  violent  a  blow   on  the  nose  .the  various  difficulties  om)osed  to  the 

with  a  mallet,  that  he  bore  the  mark  attainment  of  exeelleiiQe  by  those  wlio 

throu£rh  life.    The  laws  of  those  times  professed  them. 
not  being  very  favourable  to  the  liberty 

of  the  subject,  Torrigiano  was  banished  — .^_— 
the  state  for  this  attack  on  his  rival's 

person.  CHAPTER  IL 

On   the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Michael  q^  ^^  Origin  and  ProgruM  of  Ancient 
Anplo  continued  for  some  short  time  -^         ScSpture andJciniiig. 
under  the  pati-onfu^e  of  his  degenerate  ^                          ^* 
successor,  Viero  de  Medici,  who  was  L  Ancient  Sculpture. 
incapable  of   appreciating  his  talents.  The  art  of  sculpture  appears  to  have 
and  therefore  unlit  to  be  the  patron  of  been  cultivated  in  the  early  ages  of  most 
one  so  eminent.    During  the  winter,  he  nations.     It  was,  however,  chiefly  em- 
was    employed  by  his  unworthy  and  ployed  by  them  in  the  service  of  refigion, 
capricious  master,  to  build  up  m  the  or  in  the  symboliod  representations  of 
court-yard  of  his  palace,  a  large  statue  divine  attributes ;  this  is  abundantly  tes- 
ofsnow:  and  was  also  compelled  to  keep  tified  by  the  remains  of  art  in  Egypt, 
company  with  the  duke's  favourite  valet;  Ethiopia,  India.  Persia,    and    ancient 
and  Piero  used  to  boast  that  he  had  in  Greece. 

his  service,  the  most  eminent  artist,  and  The  origin  of  sculpture  in  all  nations 

the  fleetest  running  footman  of  the  day.  may  be  traced  to  the  desire  to  perpe- 

About  t  his  time  Michael  Angelo  executed  tuate  the  memory  of  eztnonlinaiy  events 

in  i)ronze,  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  or  persons,  or  to  do  honour  to  gods  or 

which,  it  is  said,  was  sent  into  France ;  heroes ;  but  though  the  ut  of  design 

but  it  is  unknown  whether  it  now  ex-  may  have  owed  its  beginning  to  neces- 

ists.    lie  also  executed  a  crucifixion,  in  sity,  yet  its  cultivation  aiid  improvenient 

w'<K)d,  for  the  church  of  a  convent  in  will  m  all  cases  be  traced  to  dviliMtion 

Florence.  and  refinement. 


without  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  ments  now  remaining*  Mr-  Flaxman 
its  parts,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  several  observes,  that  the  forms  of  the  hands 
origans  which  contribute  to  its  functions,  are  gross,  and  have  no  anafcomical  de- 
whet  her  the  subject  were  in  rest  or  in  ac-  tail  of  parts,  and  are  totally  deficient 
tion.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  in  the  grace  of  motion ;  but  that,  not- 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  withstanding  their  defects,  we  shall  find 
superior  of  tlie  convent,  for  whom  he  in  them  some  exoellent  -wnwpi^  of 
had  executed  the  crucifixion,  to  acquire  the  art;  that  the  principal  fonisof  the 
that  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  for  bodies  and  limbs  are  expressed  with  a 
which  his  works  are  so  distinguished,  fleshy  roundness,  and  that  in  the  feaate 
and  which  he  is  considered  in  general  figures,  parts  often  possess  eonaidsrable 
to  have  displayed  too  ostentatiously.  elegance  and  beautf.  The  fanm  of  the 
It  is  proposed  here,  in  accordance  female  face  have  much  the  Mow  out- 
with  the  plan  already  noticed,  to  break  line,  and  indicate  the  same  piogreuion 
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towardi  beauty,  which  we  see  in  the  strokes  on  those  substances,  out  of 
early  Greek  sl&tiies,  and  like  them  are  which  they  finished  immenie  statues. 
without  variety  of  character  ;  though  Mr.  Flaxman  lupposen  that  it  was 
their  simplicity  of  conception,  breadth  not  fill  after  Hippocrates  had  made  hia 
of  parlB,  and  occasional  beauty  of  form,  researches  in  anatomy,  that  the  mi- 
have  l>een  praised  by  the  best  judges  nute  analomical  parts  were  expressed  in 
ancient  ana  modem.  The  principal  the  Grecian  slalues;  and  remarks,  that 
detects  of  their  works  arise  from  their  I'liny  notices  the  sculptor  Leonlinus  ea 
want  of  anatomical,  mechanical,  and  first  expressing  tendons  and  veins  ;* 
geometrical  science.  and  .that,  in  the  same  manner,  all  the 
The  Egyptian  arts  were  in  different  improvements    of   the    art  of   design 

Erogressive  states  of  improvement  from  followed  the  ^[reat  improvements  of  sci- 

efore  the  lime  of  Moses  down  to  (he  in-  ence;  that  it  was  not  till  afler  Euclid  had 

vasion  and  subjection  of  the  country  by  formed  his  collection  of  problems,  that 

Cambyses,  a  period  of  about  10(10  years,  we  find  the  utmost  veriety  given  by 

The  arts  of  Greece,  from  Iheir  rudest  sculptors  to  the  positions  and  actions ; 

beginnings,  rose  to  perfection  during  and  that  Greek  sculpture  can  hardly  he 

the  reicn  of  Alexander,  that  is  in  about  considered  to  have  risen  to  excellence, 

900  years.     'Winkelman,  who  has  writ-  until  anatomy,  geometry,  and  numt>ers, 

ten  much  on  ancient  art,  marks  what  he  had  enabled  tne  artist  to  determine  in  liis 

conceives  (o  be  three  dislinct  epochs  in  drawing,  proportion  and  motion;  as  it 

the  slyle  of  ERj-ptian  sculpture,  and  his  must  be  evident  that  the  human  figure 

editor,  the  Abbale  Fea,  has  spread  these  can  only  be  represented   in  the  same 

oul  into  five.    It  would  be  foreign,  how-  degree  as  it  is  understood.    From  the 

ever,  to  the  object  of  these  observa-  want  of  the  same  progressive  improve- 

tions.  here  to  enter  into  these  antiqua-  ment  in  optics,  we  tina  the  best  ancient 

rian  disquisitions.  >  Much  speculation  picturesandbesaordievoaalwavslimited 

has  been  employed  to  arrive  at  the  rca-  and  defective  in  what  is  termed  the  foi«- 

son  why  a  nation  so  superior  to  others  shortenings  of  the  figure. 

in  science,  should  have  made  so  little  The  history  of  Greek   sculpture  haa 

improvement  in  the  arts.    The  causes  been  divided  generally  into  four  principal 

Bssigiieil  for  it  are  numerous.    By  some  periods,  each  distinguished  by  alrikmg 

it  is  ascribed  to  the  want  of  beautiful  peculiarities  of  style,  or  mode  of  treat- 

fiirms,theignoranceotanatomy,  andtbe  menl;  the  first  embraces  bU  that  un- 

absence  of  public  athletic  games,  as  the  certain  age  of  which  our  only  know- 

chief  reasons.    It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  ledge  is  the  tradition  handed  down  by 

to  account  for  this  by  staling,  that  in  ancient  writers,  to  the  period  of  the 

EfiypI,  professions  were  hereditary,  that  jCginetan  style  or  school,  that  is  to  60O 

the  son  was  compelled  to  follow  the  orSSOu-c    Thi)  may  be  tcimed  the — 
father's  occupation,   and  that  the  arts 

were  ^hidied  solely  by  slaves,  who  were  I.  Archaic  Pbriod. 

classed  in  the  lowest   rank,   and  never  .                  ^^    ,     ^  ,j^ 

allowed  to  nse  above  .1  ;c.rcum, lances  ^^.^^JS^fl^^.d  ^y  Psusania.  and  P.iny 
by  the  terms  itifot  tlraighl,  partaking 
more  or  less  of  the  oriirinal  terminal  sla- 

■"""C  i'  II              J    "j    r  j_  I  tuesin  «hichlheheadand  feet  only  were 

ouB  monuments  to  nilers.  jj    Phidiaj* 

Though  the  Egyptians  attained  but  '  . 

an  inferior  degree  of  excellence  in  the  and  will  reach  from  Ihcj^ginelan  down 

arts,  yet  they  possessed  the  power  of  to  llie  sublime  aljle  of  sculpture,  whicli 

working  wilh  great  delicacyin  the  hard-  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Ptiiiiiaa 

est  granite  and  porphyry.     What  were  and  his  contemporaries,  600  to  J30  B.C. 

the  means  by  which  they  were  enabled  when  those  works  of  art  were  produced 

to  do  this  have  never  been  discovered ; 

the  finest    tempered  tools  of  modern  .  ^^  . 

times  are  destroyed  after  five  (v  aix  tMuupi 
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«•  whose  mimic  flesh  seems  yieldinj?  to  execution,  keeping  paee  with,  of  nt- 

the  touch !  whose  halance  alarms  with  ther  following^  the  discoreries  in  ana- 

the  expectation  of  movement!"     The  tomy*  and  geometry,  it  may  also  be  ob- 

thirtl  period  is  the—  served  that  the  beauty  and  perfection 

in.  Praxitblian  and  Lysippic  of  Grecian  art,  of  the  school  of  Phi- 

Sjyle  ^*^"*    accompanied    the    great    moral 

find  is  distineuisheU  by  the  introduction  »"'»  intellectual    improvement  of  the 

of  «  riclier  and  softer  style  of  execution,  'j™"  =  »"<»  ^^  ^«», ««»»  5^.*.»l« 

effeclcd  by  Praxiteles,  and  varied  in  some  ^schylus.  Sophocle..   and   Eunpides 

respects  \y    Lysippus.   and    may    be  S^and  So  S'thTJ^'iU  G^IS; 

brought  as  low  down  as  asuto  20U  b.c.  ^^^^^^  by&StStafT^nfSr 

IV.  Dkcline.  pie,  improved  the  mcnai  and  political 

The  fourth,  and  last,  is  the  decline  of  state  of  mankind.                        , 

sculpture  in  Greece  under  bad  imitators  Another  cause  of  the  advancement 

and  worse  innovators ;  when  grandeur  and  cultivation  of  art,  was  the  estima- 

was  lost  sight  of  in  detail,  when  manner  tion  in  which  it  was  hekl  throughout 

took  place  of  style,  and  simplicity  and  Greece;  the  public  antlraritiea  took  a 

general  t;race  were  superseded  by  indi-  deep  interest  in  its  perfection.  At  Thebes 

vidiiality  and  littleness.*  ; ^^^tmm 

We  have  extracted  the  foregoine  short  ,.  *  ?T  «<»»i  <>[  •'"T****"  "■  <?«•>  "Voiptun. 

arrangement  of  the  aeras  of   Grecian  one  of  the  cao«e«  afiSi  p«fcei«i:  thu.  howerer, 

sculpture,  but  our  limits  do   not   admit  isdfnied  bj  tirowritRi  hock  dialisffaiiihcJ  forth«ir 

of   any  attempt  to  trace  its  progress  J^i;.  S  S."S"  "u  t.'SSf  Cf  iJ'i.r,':;:^ 

thrOUU:h    the    successive   improvements,  keen  debate,  whetlwr  Aw  OiMbwere  Mqqftiotrd 

froin  the  rude  but  spirited  works  of  Dae-  ^'**»  annromy,  but  that  if  it  Iwd  bm  mu\»  kntwa 

dalu..  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  to  the  '^i::!l%JSS!StS:S>Z^7SS::ii 

meridian  splendour  of  the  times  of  it  from  their  works ;  bat,  oatkoeMtnry.w^  Sod  Hip- 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles  pocrate*  Hpendiag  hit  tin*  ia  Ul«  prug— wikis  and 
rnuuas  ana  rraxiieies.  ai.i*ctiDg  apeeiodirtprtr  ike  ifftrof  tk^biia.    ir 

Sculpture   has   been   said,   to        start  more  anatomv  had  bm  kaowm  tkaa  CMld  be  M«a 

at     once     into     life     and    Crace    at     the  throngh  the nkia, ordiaeowngd  ftuni « akflrro fowad 

Pr.nnelhean  touch  of  Phidias  ;  and  that  pl^.^Y'T;'; SS^LTldSSu'^vrlLrL;"- 

twenty   centuries   have    not  only   added  liadnoopp-'irtanitf  ofbeeomiaKarqaaiatvdvirti  ih* 

nothinir  (o  this  department  of  the  fine  E>»-"»t'o"<>ftfc;^»*M'«ir«^ 

^  ,       I     t  «u   1      ^^ii            A.        11  be  ihemalt  of  MiadvBti  aftardoMhikc  kody  waa 

ails,   hut  that,    contrary  to  all  reason-  bornr,aQdthefaB«ralaramilaiMdit»asibH 

ai)lu    expectation,    it    has   receded    from  •• 'ine anciMitii,  howorer,  tept roeonb of  tho  per. 

the  noint  of  excellenrp   whir-h  thp  flr«f  '"«»'»'»»«>'.  »*»•  h««»m  bodj,  aad  Ibeao  caanivrd  ie 

!      u    J     excellence   wmcn  tne  nrst  theaptitnde  forewnwoii. 'AltkoOlnapia.  G»o«i 

master  had    attained,  and  that   like  the  Matuev  were  made  of  tkoao  who  bad  boon  oftm  rie- 

falndous  Minerva,  (whose  story  the  elo-  P^  'J'*'*"  **"  «««««»*.  tho  pfooHor fcr*m  all  tka 

»    13.,*  r           »    \j    I  \           i  I  brAHtiev,  and  even  Ike  TOrydifcoU  of  their  bodiM 

quent    Pmdias    recorded.)    sculpture  is-  were  carefully  pre^rred  tbal  tbty  ■ighl  Htrre  aa 

sued  from  the  l)rain  of  her  parent  in  full  nf>«»«w*  or  manijr  armiiiift,  of»inooaw.  u4  pmweae. 

perfei '  ion,  and  the  hour  of  her  birth  was  ? 7 y?,n  ^r^r »u J  ,tZ^ 

also  that  of  her  maturity.'*  lent,  or  i^tronf  actioh,  wkieb,  ia«lMjorb««|ie.tkiaK 


That  twenty  centuries  have  added  no-  'he ^y mpath;  of  tke  b|-hoWtr, o»ly  weakyii the etfi^, 

thinir  to   the   perfection    whuh    was   at-  not  anHtomj  they  kad.  perfeoj^a  keUeraolKi^ture. 

tained   hy  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  and  the  continued  mmoiflrobMtvwit  ibo  moot  p^rfeet 

those  of  iheir  times,  must  be  admitted :  't^Z'^u  ^J^  ^fHH^.^^TJ^iV^r*^  '^j* 

..  1        r.t-i.  r».  thev  innde  the  beatoot*— Mr*  Jera  Belra  frarcla 

the  \Norks  of  the  interveninj^  aees  afford  in  Italy. 

sufficient  evidence  of  this;   but  thou«rh  ,   Mr.Oharlei  Bell  Ik  bi*  KaMyi^  aayit,  •  Alihoa«k 

this  part  of  the  proposition  be  true,  it  is  iViZpryirHnMonly"*  S^t?  SoTTS^eTnTO 

equally  true  that  Grecian  art  had  its  in-  objtervHtion  nf  the d^i«  ii*der  aH  tke einMB^iiacd 

fa ncv   and  that   likeallolsp  in  nfltiit-p  thp  an'l  wtattioaa  in  wbick  It  wa  to  be  loptiitiii^  tWy 

V     -  '         inai  nKe  aii  eise  in  naiui-e.  ine  „brHii,ca  aja.it  knowledfoof  it ;  vn, u  mm  be  nU 

Clevel()|)ement  of  the  human  faculties  in  viuiu.  that  the  power ofiwprtMaii^npmoioo  acea> 

the  attainment  of  excellence  was  jrra-  '^^''^  """■*  *»•  io*ieibiiljr  aMoA  by  fh«aee«r«te 

dual,  and  .hat  it  was  by  a  succession  of  ^::^ii:i':n:'£^^pj^tsi:7^\';;srisi 

improvements   from  age  to   age,   that  the  characteriMio  diArtMoa  vbki  moHt  aai die- 
sculpture  attained    that   unsurpassable  "y*!*  'j** <^ ".<«"«?«•  Mid tho  yewlajpioniin 

.„      11    .  Ill  I      1   •     !i      ^-  ot  the  lialy  la  kituaiiiMa  loteroatio*  I*  iWpaioCer 

excellence  which  it  reached  in  the  time  an«l  ^tAto^ry.    The  ckuMiira  oriaiUr.  jMib. 

Oi  Phidias.  uiJ  H<e:  the  pecaliaritico  ti  tJehMitf  or  df  Moat 

In    aipordanpp    with    whaf   Ivw   ht^an  '•^*'»h! 'he  *"'*""•"•  "f  "^7  ■■*■■•*•*«  "ff*^* 

in    atcoruance    WlUl   wnai   nas   Deen  v^iih  reminine  delieaey;  tkeappemmooetf  4i>ewc. 

Stated  wrh  retcard  to  the  i)erfection  of  r^iin.  or  death,  a.l  ni«»i  b«  bMierMMil  iMi  •bIm«' 

•tuod  fflND   ikiHOttal  bMHfMMtf  liittMrtlaor 


Ktxvy.  Meirop.  ••  bculpture."  eapreaM«Mi,  than  fnua  men  iadifidMl 
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«■  w«t1  M  ftt  Athens,  (here  »xi«lMl  reru-  IhM  when  Detnitrinii  tieiiCtell  RTkmIU 

liilion>:baih  for  the  protectian  an^  the  Prolojrcnei  wu  fltiishlngtntcture;  OA 

encoiirnftemMit  of  the  profr-isort,  nnd  hi*  indiffiTence  being  remirked.  he  ob- 

th«re  were  law*  bolh  penul  nnd  i»ciini-  served,  "  Demetriuo  WBM  With  th*  Rho- 

ai'v  ncain!il  those  whose  «rork^  fell  *hort  dinn*,  nat  with  Ihe  artsl"    Aciit),  the 

of  Ihe  reqiiisife  bfftuty  of  Ihe  object  at-  manners  of  the  Greeks  wen  ptcultu^^ 

tpinp<ed,  am)  lurainst  the  execution  of  adapted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  stud* 

■iit)jecl!i  which  were  either  common  or  of  the  aria.    Everj  ceremanjr  of  Ihelt 

Tf^rcted  as  improper;   the  authors  of  poetic  religion,  the   riles  observed  at 

which  were  treated  with  contempt  and  Ihfir  marriaCTs,  their  funeral  proce«> 

derision.  aions,  and  public  eatoea,  were  so  many 

The  rank  and  consideration  accottled  occasions  for  callins  forth  talent,  end 

to  the  Greek  arlists  lended  much  to  prewnling  fine  models  and  subjects  fo^ 

the  encoiiraeement  of  ait    Far  from  imitation. 

hi-inz  considered  as  mere  mercenary  "  Another  ^at  cause  of  their  ad- 
tradesmen.thevwercesteemedpenonsof  vancement,  was  the  expedition  At 
di'-iiiiciion.andrespecledasmenendowed  Xerxes,  which, by  its  failure,  discovered 
n'ilh  divine  genius,  enriched  by  study,  to  Ihe  Athenians  the  wealth  of  Asia, 
pii1i\hpil  hy  their  intercourse  wilh  the  while  it  discovered  the  weakness  of 
wiiild;  lliey  were  placed  even  above  the  invaders,  it  was  the  custom  Ih 
philn'^npliers,  and  considered  amoni^t  Greece  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  all  spoila 
llie  first  persons  of  Ihe  slate,  and  par-  f;ained  in  battle  to  Ihe  service  Of  the 
took,  in  the  public  ceremonies,  of  that  immorial  f^s,  and  a  tenth  of  that  ob< 
immnrlality  which  Ihey  ix'stowed  on  tained  from  Ihe  Persians  was  appro- 
others  by  their  works.  It  was  not  on-  priateil  to  this  service.  Temple*  wert 
fre(|upntly  that  their  statues  were  erected  and  embellished,  fu  surpassini; 
'  ;e(l  side  liy  side  with  those  of  jfreat  in  beauty  and  maicniftccnce  those  Whicti 
iind  heroes.  As  a  proof  of  Ihe  had  been  demolished;  and,  happily  Ibr 
esnmaiion  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  tli..-  ^liUiincemfiil  of  art.  the  opiwiHuni- 
sciilpluie  amongst  the  Greeks,  it  may  lit?  tliis  iipplit-ilion  of  wraith  ufForded 
he  observed,  Ihal  Plato  studied  paint-  fur  ils  inipriivcnisnt,  were  met  liy  a 
ing— and  Aristotle  may  be  recKOned  prraler  quaiilily  ol  latent  in  Ihe  re^iire- 
amnnei't  the  patrons  of  the  art,  as  well  live  professions  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
as  his  pupil  Alexander,  ttire  than  had  ever  befon  appeared.  This 
Many  provinces  of  art  have  since  been  ample  employment,  and  the  hiKh  olijecl 
rullivHledl)y  amateurs  and  persons  of  re*  In  which  tbeir  works  were  drslined — to 
fined  education,  but  the  mass  have  ever  honour  tl>e  eods  and  commemorale  Ihe 
been  reiiardless  of  the  master-pieces  of  glory  of  tlieir  country — exciled  a  suirit 
the  arls  of  design.  This  was  not  so  of  honourable  emulation  in  the  nrtUtt, 
amnn«;sl  the  Greek  nations.  Art  in  all  which  called  forth  all  their  powers,  and 
its  branches  and  influences  grew  up  in  led  to  that  peiTeclion  in  art  which  even 
tlie  most  intimate  connexion  with  the  at  Ihis  remote  period  we  contemplate 
whole  pupula'ian,  was  cultivated  by  tlie  wittithe  bii^hest  admiration."* 
whole,  mid  formed  an  intCKTal  part  of  Phidias  had  Ihe  advantageof  livins  at 
public  educalinn.  The  knoiledjfe  of  Alliens  durins:  Ihe  enltshtened  adminis' 
tlie  Hrt  of  (ie^ian  was  an  essential  ac-  Intlion  of  Pericles,  and  being  held  in 
complisbmen  ^^l■^l-edu-  great  esteem  by  htm,  was  consulted  on 
called  Grerki  ■  i  Hie  hu>  all  the  works  lliat  were  undertaken  for 
man  figure  in  i  !■  .  ■  i  .■ .  .,i  «»  larj;e  Ihe  embellishment  of  the  city,  and  was 
as  life  was  an  niiiJtmic  exercise,  by  particularly  engaged  in  the  superinlen- 
nliicli  an  exact  knowledge  of  proportion,  denceanddeccralicnnflheParlhenon.ar 
gTAce.  and  freedom,  vras  olitained  un>  teitipleuf Mmerva,  HissupehurEenius, 
knoHn  in  our  modern  schools.  Such  in  addllionlu  his  knowledge  of  painting, 
was  (he  extreme  and  general  admiration  (which  he  praclised  previously  lu  cow- 
fi>r  Ibe  finer  works  of  art,  ihat  the  peo-  mencing  aculplure,)  gave  a  grandeur  to 
pie  Gonsianlly  resarled  to  Ittose  places  liis  com  pom  i  ions,  and  a  gruce  io  hit 
which  were  possessed  of  any  rare  or  groups,  a  soflneas  to  the  flesh,  and  a  flow 
great  work  of  arl,  as,  for  inslance,  to  to  dpapunes  unknown  Io  bi«  predecea- 
Thrspite,  where  Ihe  Kros  of  Praxiteles  aora;  ihechantcler  ot  whose  fiiturvs  wa) 
was  placed.    As  a  pioof  of  conHdence  alitf  rather  ihan  dignifled,  their  fonai 

in  the  respecl  paid  by  all  to  Ihe  pro-    -  — 

fesionoflhtt  attt,  it  may  be  remarked,  •  XKf.u<uv|k,"8c*lpiai^'r.tift 
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meairre  or  tunerid.  the  foldn  of  drapery  yrere  executed.  Norcan'vre  bderefrom 

parallel  poor,  and  resemblinie:  geome-  the  admirable  busts  and  statim  of  Ihe 

trical  lines,  rather  than  the  simple  but  imperial  families  still  remainiiig,  that 

ever  varying  appearance  of  nature.  sculpture  begin   to  lose  mocfa  of  its 

\Vithin  the  temp]e  of  Minerva  in  the  ^aces,  at  least  in  the  less  idcel  branch 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  stood  the  statue  of  of  the  art,  until  the  reign  of  Antowmis. 
the  goddess,  which  was  thirty-nine  feet  Indeed,  so  strong;  was  the  staouna  of 
hieh,  made  by  Phidias  of  ivory  and  ?old,  Grecian  irenius  in  the  arts  of  desi(En,that 
holdintr  a  victoiy  of  six  feet  high  in  her  after  the  time  of  the  Iconodasts  in  the 
ritrlit  hand,  and  various  other  oma-  fifth  and  sixth  centunes,  (when  the 
ments*  His  chief  work  was  the  sta-  noblest  works  were  destroyed,) and  until 
tiu>  of  Jupiter,  at  Elis,  sitting:  on  his  Constantinople  was  taken  l>y  theTbiks 
throne,  which  was  wonderfully  enriched  in  the  fifteenth  centmy.  the  Greeks  ex- 
wit  h  ornament  and  basso  relievos:  the  ecuted  small  works  of  connderable 
heidit  of  this  figure  if  upright  would  be  beauty,  as  may  be  teen  in  the  carved 
sixty  feett ;  the  statue  was  of  ivory,  and  diptychs.*, 

enriched  with  golden  ornaments  and  pre-  The  Etruscan  and  Siciiian  seuInCure, 

clous  stones,  and  justly  esteemed  one  of  (as  to  the  origin  of  which  so  niucn  has 

the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  None  of  been  written,)  most  be  daaicd  as  the 

the  greater  works  of  Phidias  remain,  work  of  Greek  rokmirts  or  thor  disci- 

though  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments,  pies.     The  principal  schools  of  Greek 

the  metopes,}:  and  portions  of  the  frieze  sculpture    were  AtheDSi  Thebes,  and 

of  the  Parthenon,  forming  the  chief  part  Rhodes  ;  tiut  it  does  not  appenr  that 

of   the   Elgin   marbles,    (which   were  any  one  state  was  devoid  of  a  tmste  for 

undoubtedly  the  works  of  Phidias  and  the  beautiful >-frooi  Rhodes  aloae  the 

his  pupils.)  are  sufBctent  proofs  of  the  Romans  brongfat  may  3000  Statues. 

justness  of  the  universal  praise  bestowed  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  alUthat 

on  the  founder  of  the  grandest  style  of  the  Greeks  in  thor  iftalues  attained  that 

Grecian  art.  which  is  conndered  as  perfection  in  the 

The  value  put  on  art,  which  was  ex-  representation  of  beanty ;  and,  as  it 

cessive,  was  another  cause  of  its  perfec-  were,  became  at  once  tna  ubitcia  of  a 

tion ;  being  an  excitement  to  excellence  standard  of  form.    Variooa  eansct  have 

from  the  demand.    The  citizens  of  Cni-  been  assipied  for  this  superiority.  Some 

dos  refused  to  part  with  the  Venus  of  have  attributed  it  to  tlie  fineneai  of  the 

Phidias  to  king  Ntcomedes,  though  he  climate,  yet  other conntiica bad  a dinate 

offered  in  return  to  release  them  from  at  least  equaJly  good;   aona  assign  it 

Rn  immense  debt  which  was  due  to  him.  to  the  beauty  of  the  pcopk  ;  Otbm  to 

AVhen  Phidias  proposed  to  make  the  a  peculiar  fonn  of  govcnoMnt ;  whilst* 

great  statue  of  Minerva  of  marble,  on  on  the  other  ha^d,  othcn  have  entered 

account  of  the  costliness  of  the  ivory,  into  long  discussions,  to  pnrwe  that  the 

the  Athenian  authorities  told  him  not  climate  of  that  part  of  Gifoee  where  the 

to  mind  greater  cost  for  the  attainment  arts  most  flounshed  mm  bad ;  tbot  the 

of  trreater  beauty.  Athenians,  at  least,  were  ftr  finon  bemg 

Though  the  time  at  which  sculpture  celebrated  for  their  beanly.    In  proof 

arrived  at  perfection  was  the  age  of  Phi-  of  one  of  these  olJBctioBfc  it  may  be 

dias,  Pliny*s  chronological  catalogue  of      ,  . 

the  most  celebrated  Greek  artists  con-  •  SerenloribeMfvtaiNiBvtAiBlhaTvioM 

tinues   160   years  later,   subsequent  to  mnseiiin*  of  aDtio^£kifcA  nMariMs^tci- 

whichtimpthpT.ancnnn  nnrlsovafolrtf  4kA  inent  of  the  art  cf  pairtiBK  mA  Mnrfaw*  darias  A* 


which  timetheLaocoon,  and  several  of  the       jjjj^ 

finest  groups  and  statues,  it  is  supposed,    ^ W  S^jeki  van  mmvmtA  af  Man  tiAltta  af 


vood  or  ivorj.  Tkar  vtta  and  hf  tta 
on  their  clectloH,  »aaibai  ihair  ■■ 


*  The  peat  irorf  >tatue$,  acroniiiig:  to  Ari»totIe,  the  date  of  their  alirtiw,  Iha 

-were  mnde  of  ttone  covered  with  ivory,  to  fitted  to-  cipal  maaivtratet,  and  attar  ae 

gather  as  to  appear  one  mass  of  ivorj,  whkh  has  presented  by  the  coBialalalhB 

mQch  the  tint  and  appearance  of  flesh.  their  frieads,  la  llw  aaSM  aMa 

•\  Tlte  coloskal  xphinx  near  the  great  pyramid,  are  now  friTea  oa  tla 

rises  twenty.five  f^t,  although  it  is  nearly  buried  np  which,  probaUy,  ia  a 

to  the  throat.    The  sitting  statues  of  Memnon,  the  cnstoin.— The  oifltjdk  wsa  I 

mother  and  son  of  OsymaDdyan,  at  ThebeK,  are  each  bishops,  and  was  aaad  aa  a  ^^ 

fifty-eight  feet  high  ;  and  the  clenched  hand,  in  red  leaister  for  diflieifat  wnpoaaii 

granite,  in  the  British  Mnsetun,  belonged  to  a  statne  '  tablets  waa  aaaaUr  iiiMMfatl 

sixty-five  feet  high.     The  colossns  of  the   snn  at  paintinn  of  leriplaral  laHaita. 

Rhodes,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  to  hare  been  105  feet,  posed  of  ihrea  Ubiala  It  «M  odT 

and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthtinake  after  stand-  tablets  were  vsaallT  nlacad  aa 

in|  fifty^fix  years.  then,  altai^piecea  wiOfBUiag 

I  See  note  p.  12,  the.niiddle 
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kfeft,  and  (houch  ils  essence 
each  indiTiduid  of  the  gpe- 
an  never  in  iU  perfection  in- 

peculifu'  form  of  goTemment,  it  ii  an-  habit  a  single  object. 

tain  that  Ihe  arls  equally  flouriihed  in  "With respect  lo&Mu^Idonotmean 

Greeceunderverjroppositegovemmenli,  to  perplex  with  abstract  ideai,  and  the 

and  in  the  moit  powerful  and  the  weak-  romantic  reveries  o(  Platonic  philo»ophy, 

est  states.    Some,  or  perhaps  all,  these  or  to  inquire  whether  it  be  the  result  of  a 

causes  may  have  assisted  though  they  simple  or  a  complex  principle.  A.S  alocal 

alonecould  not  have  produced  Ihe  results  idea,  beauty  is  a  despotic  princess,  and 

contended  for.    The  principal  cause  was  subject  to  the  anarcnies  of  despotism ; 

that  the  Greeks  were  more  refined  than  enthroned  to-day,  dethroned  to-morrow, 

any  nation  which  had  before  existed,  and  The  beauty  we  acknowledge  is  thai  har- 

Ihe  same  cause  which  led  to  their  excel-  monious  tvhole  of  the  human  frame,  that 

lence  in  poetry,  ethics,    and    political  unison  of  parts  to  one  end,  which  en- 

Ecience.ledtolheirsuperiorityin  thearts.  chants  us; — the  result  of  the  standard 

Another  reason  was  their  peculiar  ad-  set  by  the  great  masters  of  our  arts,  the 

miration  and  study  of  t>eauty,  hereafter  ancients,  and  confirmed  by  the  submis- 

to  be  noticed ;  and  as  religion  wai  the  sive  verdict  of  modem  imitation. 

first  mover 'of  their  ait,  it  followed  that  '' By  gracffl  mean  that  artless  balance 

tlicy  should   endeavour  to  invest  their  of  motion  and  repose  sprung  from  cha- 

gods  wilh  the  most  perfectform;  and  they  racter,  founded  on  propnely  of  character, 

were,  therefore,  peculiarly  led  to  a  com*  which  neither  falls  short  of  the  demauda 

pleteandinlellectuatsludy ofitselements  nor   overleaps   the  modesty  of  nature, 

and  constitution.    Again,  it  should  also  Applied  to  execution  it  means  that  dex- 

be  remarked,  that  at  the  period  when  terous  power,  which  hides  the  means  b^ 

Ihe  arts  were  at  the  greatest  perfection,  which  it  was  attained,  the  difficulties  it 

civilization  had  just  arrived  at  that  stale  has  conquered. 

in  which  the  manners  of  men  are  "  When  we  say  laile,'yte  mean  not 
polished  but  yet  natural,  and  conae-  crudely  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right 
quentlylheir  attitudes  and  gestures  were  in  art:  taste  estimates  the  degrees  of 
expiessive  andemphatical  without  being  excellence,  and  by  comparison  proceed* 
coarse.  Their  style  of  dress  also  was  from  Justness  to  refincmenl.  We  gene- 
much  better  adapted  fo  display  Ihe  rally  confound,  when  speaking  of  art, 
natural  form  of  Ihe  body,  without  con*  cc«^  with  tW/oli on,  though  essentially 
straining  the  motion,  and  destroyingihe  dilt'erent  in  operation  and  meaning 
shape,  as  in  more  recent  periods ;  thua  Precision  of  eye,  and  obedience  of  hand 
perpetually  affording  fine  models  for  the  are  the  requisites  of  the  former,  without 
artist.  the   least   pretence   to  choice,  what  to 

As  in  discussing  the  subjects  relaling  select,   what   to  reject;    nhiUt   choice 

to  art   it   is   necessary  to    use  certain  directed  by  judg^nent  or  (aste,  consti- 

terms,  with  respect  to  the  mvaning  of  tules   the   essence    of    imitation,  and 

wliich   much  difficulty  and   sume  dif-  alone  can  raise  the  most  dexterous  co- 

ference  of  opinion  exist,  wc  .-.hall  give  OTisl  to  the  noble  rank  of  an  artist. 

a  definition  of  those  which  are  in  more  The  imitation  of  the  ancients  was  etnen- 

general  use.     Indeed,  unless  Ihe  sense  I'al,   characlenttic.    idtaU     The    first 

in  which  they  are  used  by  the  author  is  cleared  nalure  of  accident,  defect,  and 

defined,  Ihe  reader  and  the  writer  must  excrescence ;  the  seccnd  formed  lite  sta> 

often    arrive   at    different  conclusions,  men  which  connects  character  with  the 

Of  various  writers  on  art,  perhaps  none  central  form  :  the  third  raised  the  whole 

has   been   so    generally    >.uccessful   in  and  the  parts  to  the  highest  degreeof 

defining  the  terms  in  lue  as  Mr.  Fu-  unison. 

seli  ;*  we  shall  adopt  his  explanation  of  "  No  word  has  been  more  indiscri* 

a  few  which  are  most  important  to  be  minately  confounded  than  geniiu ; — 

understood.  by  genius.  I  mean  that  power  which 

Aalure  he  states  to  be  as  the  general  enlarges  the  circle  of  human  knowledge, 

permanent  principle  of  visible  objects  whichdiscoversnew  materials  innalure, 

not  disfigured  by  accident,  nor  dislem-  or   combines  knowledge  wilh   novelly, 

eTcd    by   disease,     not     modified    by  whilst   talent   arranges,  ciillivales,  pa> 

shion  or  local  habit*.      Nature   is  a  lishes  the  discoveries  of  genius." 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into,  or 

'immL  even  examine  the  metaphysical  diacus 
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sioni  KlaHiv  fa  liMntfi  whMi  ImM  and  so  imWertAl  wu  the  tidtniitliorr  of 

occupied  10  rauiT  writon.  it  will  balo*  beaulj'afperion.lhAt  prixe^  wn*  inttt- 

terviiiinK>  i°  >ddi1ion  to  Mr.  faUtn  4k-  tuled  for  ihose  who  excelled  in  b«iiilf 

{inilion,   to    emnin    frtui    Ittn    BW  and  regularity  of  firm,  and  thCpriMliof 

notions  of  Mr.  numinoii  fhil  ^blat,  someortheniottcelebnfedlemiilnwcTt 

und  ilie  coniUmlkin  of  tbcM  mil  la  wlecied  fromihe  j-outha  to  whom  nrtna 

•nme  mettnn  Ind  to  tin  dnddilion  of  forlieautjrhudbeenawanJed.  Th«SpaR 

the  reason*  of  th«  mpniorilj  tiiKoeA  tan  prajer,  •'  Give  «  what  ii  good  ant  { 

bjr  the  Oraeki.  what  is  beautiful,"  It  another  [iroof  tf  J 

Hedefltie>b«uit;*of  tbehmitn  Mib  the  eeneml  iteniimenl  on  thiv  siibjeti.       1 
!ion  as  Koodnew  or  virtne,  uid  iriMom        The  Greeks  ap^wKr  to  huve  dellchled  -y 

k  humtii  form  belt  Ittittd  lo  thtf  more  in  imilalion  th&n  ii 


expre  1  lion  and  cxerttont.    "Whtlwtt  action,  which,  perhftp*.  wki  (he  elw  ■ 

of  beauty  or  perltvtiOD  bwomu  an  (^.  cniise  nf  the   perfection  (hey  arri>M.  ^ 

ject  of  cont«npk]ion  to  our  tmadt^  al  in  the   imitRtlon    of  nature. 

whether  it  be  purely  mental,  or  pap*  out  allempling  to  go  too  liir  ii 

ceived  Ihrotich   the   medinm   of  onr  ' •""-   ' 

tenses,  tnual  be  derlted  fmn  the  baUi- 
liful    and    perfect  ItMll^  Ind  1 
traci^  back  towardi  ill  dlriM  . 

however  diver«ifled,  it  pn»cada  .  .  _, _. 

this  source,  and  direela  ua  when  to  Mitf  conviction  that  (he  beaiity  of  art  ei>niil«f| 

the   principle*    and   perTedlon  of  all  more  in  proportion,  humony,  and  repni 

science  and  art.  of  alf  thiiwa  metautif  laritv,  than  In  an  excrwive  niirviMOtt 


hinsa  metautif  laritv,  than  "in  an  excrwive'  niirviMon 

l,wBch,lJFni3r      -   " 

irmonj',  dedart 

nrelaltonandorijtinilher*  to  the  right  rath,  and  preserved 

called  beaulff  in  the  aria  of  from  leaving  it- 


tieal.physica],andinoTal,«nich,bT(ndr    of  any  passion  or  ndlon.  or  a  'oiim 
mutual  connexion  and  harmonj', dedart    abiimffinee  of  omameni,  ihat  led  th« 


their  common  relation  andorwm:  lheH< 


theibi 
ihe^ 


sculpture  and  paiotins,  must  be  aoucht        As  sculpture  owed  it*  early  oriein  M 

forin  its  principlet,  metqibyileal,  phju  religious  worsbip.andlothefottnalion* 

aicnl,  and  moral.""  imajjes  of  the  Dtlly,  the  peculiar  teelingf' 

It  is  curious  al*0  to  exainim  What  or  the  Greeks  on  Ihuee  points  ma  tenaW 

wert  tlie  principles  on  thii  aubjeet  of  a^isisled  them  in  the  alttunmenl  of  «&' 

the  Gieek  philosophera,  at  the   tiiM  cellence. 

vthen  the  arts  in  Greece  attained  thttt        Both  in  the  developement  of  modtt, 

preBii^st   excellence.    In  the   diahHCiri  of  religion    peculiar    to  the   Donant' 

b.-Kvcen  Socrates  and  the  aculptorClito,  and  in  the  adoption  and  altenlio'i  «■ 

(X((nopAon'*Mnnora6f/fa.)8ocrate*coD.  those  of  other  nmionii,  an  ideal  tendon^' 

cluiles,  "  that  ataluary  muit  repreaent  may  be  peneived,  which  consiitertsi  iW 

the  actions  of  the  soul  by  form;"  and  Deiiy  not  s.i  much  in  reference  lu  ihft' 

in  the  former  pari  of  the  Ume  dialogue,  works  or  Dlij<M:t3  of  nature  as  to  iht 

PHrrliHsius  and  Socralei  agree  that  lb«  actions  and  llioti^hi>  of  mm  ;  can««. 

Eood  nnd  evil  (qualities  of  the  toul  BUf  qiienlly  tlii'ir  itliitioti  had  liHle  Of  my^. 

he  represented  in  the  flgurei  of  matt  l^  Imism,  which  bvlonpi  rsiher  lo  clemen- 

paintms.    Pluto.  In  hb  DialopiM,  fear  tflry  worships,  but  llie  gods  awumr  4 

sons  to  ihe  same  purpose,  and  deelarU  more  luinian  and  heroic  torm,  aUhou^h 

that  Ihe  good  and  the  beautifVd  are  oM.  nol  «o  moch  as  In  epic  vioetry ;  Iimm* 

Aristotle  observei  that  beauty  i*  order  the  piety  i.f  Ihe  Doric  iwrt  liad  a  peeo-. 

or  urandeur;  order  iuppoieaiymmeir]f,  Har  and  cncntelio  charsttw.  ai  tti«f 

fitness,  and  harmony :  and  in  ^randeiir  notions  of  ilie  gods  were  cl«iir.  dl»linol, 

Hre    comprised    aimplidty.  Unity,  and  and  personal." 

maJKsty;    and  ArUtotle  concnri  *itll        Whatever  may  be  the  Irolh  or  merit 

Plato    in   acknovrledpnK  the  ttlation  of  these  theories,)*!  it  tnUM  be  obviwtf 

between  beauty  and  goodness,  evil  and  that  the  varioua  causes  w*  have  Kaied 

deformity:  and  it  appear*  lo  have  baell  M    to    tlie    allentive,    intimate,    anj 

one  of   (he  peat  objecta   of  all  the  minute  study  of  pwiicular  charBcler, 

ancient  schools,  to  trace  and  demon-  of  beauty  of  form  and  exprestion  ;  «nl 

stiate,  not  only  the  hkenesa,  but  the  the  result  was  the  oliainmont  of  exc* 

identity  of  beauty  and  goodnew.  Bo  graai  jence  in  its  actual  repreientaHon,      * 


art  iiWieh  )ynvt  Hetet  vet  hetn  nir-  hen  hnve  n  portion  of  rustic  t;ood  na- 

ptmin),  oreven  ritalledibut  nhiehonlf  ture;  but  their  united  tje-hrofr<i,  eyei 

excel  nature  by  brini^ne  toi^ther  such  placed  diai^onally  to  ttte  nose,  small 

an  Bswmblige  of  beautiful  parts  as  na-  hollotied  nose*,  and  grinning  mouihs, 

tiite  never  was  known  to  bestow  on  one  etpres*  some  mixture  of  savage,  servile, 

object,  and  mischievous  dispositions. 

In  arrangini;  the  difitrent  styles  of  The  most  enzagint;  and  captivating 

the    beaiitf  of  Greek  sculpture,  Mr.  apectes  of  beauly  exists  in  the  female 

Flntmiin  observes,  that  the    ancients  sex,  this  wa-i  expressed  in  perfecllon  bj 

asiivned  the  first  class  of  beauty  to  the  the  Greeks  in  their  superior  classes  of 

■uperinr  divinities,  the  aecond  to  he-  statues;  thelargeej'e  and  full  under-hp 

roOT,  and  the  third  to  fbutis.  of  Juno,  cave  an  air  uf  haughtiness  to 

Of  Ihe  siipfiior  ([ois,  the  scni  of  Sa-  her  coanlenance,  li.r  1, 
turn  possess  the  rank  of  'ublimily  of  and  her  fisure  !ii!vi  ■'  ■  \l  ■!■  .is 
beauly.  Inlheflntheadof  Jupiter,  in  the  fifrure  partnlies  of  Juno?  mnje'ify  ;  IjiiI 
pope's  collection,  the  hair  rises  from  the  l>*r  face  is  not  so  full,  and  has  an  ex- 
fareheail,  and  descends  in  abundant  presiion  of  alHtracted  wisdom.  Venus 
finning  locks  on  each  side  of  liis  face  »  represented  as  an  asuembUge  ot  ^ 
nnd  neck  to  the  shoulders,  his  foreliead  male  charms,  her  form  is  delicate,  prv 
is  niuscular,  wilh  an  expression  of  great  feet,  and  eleganl  in  the  highest  degree, 
slrensilh,  his  nose  and  cheek  are  cor-  her  motion  ^ceful,  and  her  counte- 
res])ondt^t,  his  eyes  express  bencvo-  nance  expressive  of  love  and  sweetness: 
lenice,  his  wise  and  serious  brow,  his  ^a  reference  lo  the  casts  in  this  conn- 
placid  countenance  and  full  t>card  inspire  try,  and  the  prints  of  the  most  celebrated 
reverence  and  awe ;  his  flgure  is  that  of  ancient  stalues  will  convince  the  readtt 
the  mighlitit  of  the  superior  gods, — his  of  the  skill  and  general  accuracy  of  Ihiisa 
rit;lit  arm  modtralely  raised  vrith  his  remarks  of  Mr.  Plaxman. 
thunderbolt,  or  leaning  on  his  sceptre,  „  „ 
jncsenis  the  habitual  art  of  covemin^  Basso  Reubvos. 
Die  luiivcrse.  Winkelman  has  judi-  In  treating  of  sculpture,  those  norlu 
cioinly  observed  that  the  Greek  sculp-  which  are  arranged  under  the  class  of 
tor*  preserved  the  family  reseoihlanoo  fc«*o  rp'tMvw,or  low  r<lier,iniut  not  be 
In  the  Satumian  race,  wilh  as  much  omitted;  this  is  the  representation  of 
exacfneis  as  it  they  had  been  real  nor-  figures  on  a  back  ground,  in  such  a 
trnils;  therefore  Jupiter's  broliierl  manner  that  no  pari  of  them  isdelnched 
strongly  part»ke  of  the  same  chamcter,  fhim  it :  alio  rtliwo,  or  \\i£\\  relief,  is  a. 
except  that  Neptune's  countenance  is  modlfleatlon  of  the  same  class,  and  hat 
more  severe,  and  his  hair  more  dis-  the  lareer  parts  attached  to  the  tiack 
tuibeil,  Plulo's  hair,  hanging  over  his  Brouod. whilst  the  smallerstand  out  frt* 
foiehead,  give*  a  gloomy  cast  to  hia  mimit ;  lolheselwostyleSmay  b«aJdtd 
C'univnanoe,  which  is  increasnl  by  his  B  thir^l  species  of  Klirf,  which  was  vb* 
more  open  and  starting  eye.  lained  by  cutting  or  sinking,  in.ikinx  ttM 

In  the  yotilhrii]  branly  of  Anotio,  objeclnpresenled  below  llieplaneor  the 
Dncchus,  and  Mercury,  the  same  bene-  original  ground,  a  mode  of  workin|{ 
vi.lence  and  wisdom  are  expressed,  mo-  scarcely  ever  employed  in  modem  limea, 
dittt'd  l>y  their  peculiar  characteristics  but  of  which  many  icpedniens  may  be 
and  offices ;— Apollo  n  light  and  stronjt  seen  in  Egyptian  sculpture- 
in  hii  mitkei  Uacchut  more  soft  and  Htutn  rflievo.  although  an  important 
|ii\uriuus;  and  Mercury  more  athletic,  province  of  sculpture,  is  in  a  pHriiculiur 
The  peculiarity  of  Hercules  is  magna-  manner  allied  to  architecture.  As  every 
nimily,  and  unconqueml>le  strength.  connidaralilif  work  of  this  kind  mail  ha 

The  heroes  have  a  more  simple  chft-  tnade  for  llie  psdiment,  IViete,  or  punri 

racier  throughout,  approaching  neater  of  a  building  or  arcliilectiiral  furm.  audi 

to  common  nature.    TIte  fauns  may  be  therefure.    the    ^neral    ahapt  of  lh« 

rat.Kcd  in  the  lowest  class  of  beauty  ex-  ground,  the  dirtribuiinn  and  praporiioil 

pri^^-vcd  in  the  human  6gure :  although  of  the  figures  must  ba  subservient  ta 

Ihcfir  persons  are  yoiilufol  and  r>tllur  the  surrounding  and  containingparis,ia 

hanilsomi>,  their  proportions  are  shorter  order  Ihat  Ihtty  nmy  produce  a  beautiful 

than  tho4c  of  the  vtastes  ribove  naniiid.  and  perfect  wholv. 

and  ^umetimrs  their  musulci  ar«  lurgid  Baua  reliti'v  was  originally  used  U 

and  tendinous,  accommodated  lo  their  pidorut  wriiing,  aimiUr  to.ur  the  sam* 

lylvanh&bitsanJaclivity;  thelrrouQdcd  as,  hieroglyphics,  and  as  such  is  40m' 
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mon  to  all  nttioTui  in  the  Mtflint  mbn^  position  the  works  of  the  best  lim*  of 

of  the  arli;  but  it  «ai  rtmrad  to  tw  Bnclent  &rt.    But  if  we  pride  onndvea 

Grades  to  perfect  tin*,  u  vdl  u  fht  on  this  possession,  it  must  excite  rteret 

other  arts  of  deKfca.  Tlw  iatto  nUeaet  nnd  some  feeling  akin  to  shame,  when 

which  vrere  uHd  in  filling  tba  fiicna  we  recollect,  that  notnilhstanding  the 

and  the  tympanoiB*,  and  wen  jlaoed  is  ^eat  sums  expended  in  the  paliotu^e 

the  luetopea  of  the  great  temdai,  <x-  of  arl  in  this  cotmlry,  be  is  ^ne  lo  hi* 

ecuted  during  the  time  of  FhidiBa  and  ^rave,  wilhout  ever  havine,   durin;;  a 

Iheolhergreat  arliiltiihow  that  Ibeart  lon|:  life,  been  commissioned  to  execute 

of  sculpture  in  thia  department  quite  any  one  of  ihoee  fine  compositions  in 

equalled  that  which  «u  derotad  to  the  msrble.    Tliomaldsen,  the  Daoe,  now 

Siroduclion  of  entire  rfatnea:  vehaTCi  at  Itome,  should  be  noticed  as  haiine 

orfunalely,  an  opportuiulf  of  ueerteifr  been  very  successful  in  his  deagns  and 

infc  the  Inith  of  tilia  ftwn  the  originali  viorks  in  tlu<i  branch  of  the  art. 
of  the  frieie  and  metopei  brought  fron       Various  materials  appearto  have  t>een 

the  Parthenon  al  Alhoia,*   Soma  of  the  itsed  by  the  ancients,  and  even  during 

works  of  the  ear&it  iculpton,  on  the  the  best  period  of  art,  in  the  formation 

reTival  of  the  uta  in  Itaqr,  are  in  tUa  of  the  same  statue,  par^ulariy  in  coloe- 

style,  and  manj  of  them  an  of  peat  tai  norks.    Thit  mixture,  however,  ia 

interest  lofally  disapproved  of  hy  modem  lastt 

Donatetlo  executed  hronie  buio  r^        Exaclness  of  imitation  is  more  (o  b« 

lievosonthe  twopnlpitaof  St.  LonoaOk  sought   in  sculpture  than  in  jiainting; 

al  Florence,  the  two  pincipal  aubjeela  l>ecause,  unassisted  by  colour,  it  is  nff- 

of  which,  are  the  craciltzioD  and  inter-  cessary  Ihat  the  requiiile*  of  imitalioB 

mrnt  nf  Phiiit,  in  iiliirh  Iha  i  nnnaJiiii  to  the  extent  offonn,  should  b«  near  It, 

is  admirable;  but  the  work  oTtldade-  if  not  entirely,  complete,  in  order  to 

scription  that  obtained  tbeUghaatrcpu*  create  any  conception  of  merit;  hut  m 

lation,  waithebroniente,execiitedbT  the  pleasure  derived  from  sculpture  ii 

Lorenzo  Gblierti,  In- the  bi^iatm  of  unconnected    with   deception,   any   al- 

Sl.  John  at  Flonaice,  coiwalmg  of  ten  tempt  at  colourinR  statues,  or  any  arl»- 

compartment!,  filled  with  auUecta  from  tice.  such  as  adding  real  dresses,  8t& 

the   Old  Teatament;    the  whole  ii  of  must  be  offensive  to  a.  cultivated  lasl«v 

(nit  bronze,  and  it  waa  aaid  In  Midiad  Thitt  which  is  known  to  be  mere  tri^ 

Angelo  "  to  deserve  to  be  toe  gale  of  must  lose  all  pleasure,  when  the  sur>. 

paiudiie:"  Irom  this  period  down  to  m^  prise  created  by  the  dec^on  is  pa^* 

dem  times,  little  whieh  waa  "r^iWit  The  Greeks,  botrever,  often  composed' 

was  executed  in  this  atvl&    It  amy  be  one  figure  of  diKrent  materials,  su^. 

considered  the  pride  of  Eiwland.to  poa^  as  brass  and  maible, ivory  and  gold,  bu' 

sessthebeautifuldeaignsofnazmBnAntt  nut,  probably,  tor  Ihe  pnrponof  ectoal"' 

Homer,  Heiiod,  Dante,  and  JEachjW  deception,  or  greater  eKactitudt!  of  imi> 

rivalling  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  «om-  talion ;  they  also,  occasionally,  put  Kenu 

■: ■ or  silver  in  the  place  of  the  eyes.   TboB 

'^\'^'h^''E^J^J^''t^^  ^rfa?*™"  •"■*  ^'^^  ""'  wanting  aulhoriliM  for  nip- 

ntite  ai'ovmttmpti  af*MiHnft  w  Pwiww^  posing  that  they  oocaiionaliy  coloured 

i|>iAiroiiaii>at/ttcn,aBd  aKiriu  Bupia  rf  their  marble  statue*,  to  imitate  lift',  but 

iiicmniitaimdidtdwiiUBiktwtiiofitoiraipiat  advantage;  ihousliMr.FlaxinBn,  in  ha  I 

™"' .  .ti''U«S'ft."H^w'Sr«&^  lectures,  has    supposed    thai    in    vomt ' 

ii  coDKiHd  (<  Dtrie  aiMtatmi  onaaaii  ndM  cases    a    particularly    beneficial    eSecC 

(nirfil^i,  tuA  of  Mmluual  «Bwa(i  ealM  m»-  might  have  been  BO  produced. 

ir™;':s,rj'Sa^M!i.u*r2ii'£    There  ««> « *h.t,*  of  A«gu.tu.  la 

toHa  oRDpiriat  Iha  utHralL  n^KMatuK  li  tf^  amber.  3tid  Rt  the  celebrslion  otjMe-f 

of  •niiptviF,  (bou  tUrtj^ia  StrffnTiw  tun  hibilions,   or    01)    other    exlraordinasy 

imBiBf  nniid  ik>BUTruta(ik*w*Uj  lUtvu  Occasions,  slalucs  BTe  mentioned  as  hat-  • 

*^':<^nd  ta  *2  !^?irSiK'tSSS  '"E  ''f'^"  ""^d*  "*■  aromatic  gums.  and,. 

lathi  tjmynMKtifkt rnUmeal WW pbnifatiat  materials  of  the  most  COubustibk  U^' 

*^lr?i>UBM'frMa^mn«£^?Mari^^  '""■  "ndamongstlheoddconctitsoflta 

iktfrieu  vUii  wuw<Sla,B<  wHUtbM'wir  ancient  arlisls, maybe  mentioned  Kilalat 

InmtbcigtacolmWtawaadvwgalTHainiH  of  the  a]  I- powerful  goddess  Pf  lore  and 

X^..'rf\JI*rflS.^- "1.^  ^^""^^y «*d« of loadstono.wliidi allracWd 

wwn  Ut.  ftnimaaai  wnafttartlin  J^ji.  ft  Mara  of  iron  1    Hie  comboiatiai  of, 
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different  Riaferitils  for  the  purpose  of  at  Crotono,  lud  to  have  beeil  executed 

proilucingBvariely  of  colours,  either  of  from  a  selection  of  five  of  the  fairest 

Drapery  or  ornaments,  was  termed  poly-  virgins  of  that  city.    To  these  must  be 

chromic  (many  coloured)  sculpture,  anJ  added,  Aristidei,  Pamphllus  of  Mace- 

those  works  which  were  composed  of  a  don,  Prologenes,  and  Anelles,  who  was 

variely  of  stone  or  marble,  were,  in  like  the  painter  of  Alexander  the  Great; 

manner,  called  polylithic  (many  stones).*  who  being  employed  by  his  master  to 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  close  even  paint  Campaspe,  became  enamoured 
this  short  account  of  sculpture,  without  whilst  taking  her  portrait,  and  received 
referring  to  a  branch  of  the  art  in  which  her  as  his  reward,  at  the  hands  of  (he 
Ihe  Greeks  excelled.  Those  who  have  magnificent  monarch. 
Iwen  accustomed  only  to  see  the  works  Of  course  the  expressions  of  authors 
of  ancient  statuary  m  which  the  ideal  as  to  the  excellences  of  these  painters, 
characters  are  represented,  remain  un-  can  only  he  relative,  and  furnish  no  di- 
acqualnted  with  a  very  important  and  rect  criterion  for  a  comparison  with  the 
interesting;  class  of  works  of  ancient  art,  works  of  modern  artists.  Much  learned 
namely,  Ihe  Greek  coins  and  engraved  controversy  has  been  employed  as  to 
gems.  These  afford  specimens  of  the  the  merits  and  demerits  of  ancient  paint* 
singular  individuality  and  minute  care  ing,  yet  with  very  few  grounds  on  either 
Willi  which  the  artists  copied  nature  in  side  on  which  to  found  any  arguments. 
tlieir  portraits,  and  many  are  nearly  ma  Athough  not  possessed  of  any  paint- 
admirable  for  their  lieauty  and  accuracy  ings  of  the  great  Greek  masters,  surely 
Hs  the  more  important  works  of  the  it  may  be  inferred  that  those  who  had 
statuary.  attained  such  excellence  in  the  art  of 
sculpture,  who  liad  discovered  the  se- 
Anciint  FAiNTiNa.  cret  of  imparting  auch  ^ce,  such  na- 

The  splendid  modeU  of  antiquity  have  '<»•■  "uch  dignity  to  Iheir  statues,  and 
lennoJoiibtoflheperfeclionwhichthe  who  equally  cultivaled  and  admired 
ari  of  sculpture  had  attained,  but  the  P.*'"''"?- """«.'  »1*°  tiwe  attamed  a  con- 
more  perishable  quality  of  inclurea  has  "loerwJle  emmenra  m  that  art ;  their 
prevented  any  such  direct  evidence  reach-  excellence  m  sculpture  may  be  fairly 
ing  us  with  respect  to  the  powers  ^"^"'^  "  »  ^^Y,^"  their  standard  of 
of  the  Gretk  arl^ts  in  painting.  We  taste,  with  regard  to  painting. 
collect  from  the  work  on  painliTig  of  ^  I'  "'.u''?™'''*''!  P^'bable  that  they 
I'liny  Ihe  elder,  (which  was  in  a  great  had  not  that  knowledge  of  colours,  which 
measure  compiled  fi-omtlietiwliscs  ex-  nxwern  chemistry  ha*  furnished,  nor 
isling  in  his  lime,  and  fn>m  his  actual  "«  '^e  "rt  of  painting  m  oil  known, 
knowledge,)  that  the  art  of  painling  had  'hough  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (no  mean 
allained  ati  excellence  equal  to  lh*l  of  "n'honty  on  such  a  point)  consiJwa 
aculpture.«ndmanyemincnt  painters  as  v\ai^a  expression  m  Hiny  as  to  the 
mil  as  sculptors  are  enumerated  by  him.  "'«'«  of  pa'nlmi;,  by  Apeltes.  does  m 
I'liidias  so  eminent  as  a  sculptor,  was,  '»«'  describe  the  effect  of  glaring  and 
lu  has  been  mentioned,  alio  a  painter;  sciimblmg,  sucli  as  was  praclised  by 
Apollodorus  of  Athens  la  nolioed  by  Tilian,  and  winch  implies  a  true  taste  ia 
Pliny  as  being  the  first  wliow  painling  *"»'  wherein  Ihe  excellence  of  colour- 
tixed  and  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  mg  niamly  consists,  llna  inlerpretation 
spectator,  and  as  being  the  first  who  of  Sir  Joshua  KeynoMf.  on  a  subject 
sliowedtliemelhodofdiscrirainalingwilh  P'"^'?  technical,  has  been  doubted  by 
delicncy  the  various  gradations  of  shade  ■<""«  critics.!  but  the  cnlics  thuitgh 
in  painting,  and  hence  obtained  Ihe  name  'earned,  do  not  profess  lo  be  painters, 
of  the  ihade  painter.  Parrhasiui  aUo  or  lay  claim  to  any  practical  knowledge 
flourished  ftlwutthe  same  time,  and  con-  °'*"- 

tributed  to  the  advancement  of  the  art  ;        The  only  specimens  from  which  wo 

bis  principal  additions  were  Ihe  attention  <>""  f"™  »"/  Jecwve  judgment,  are 

tie  paid  to  the  symmetry  of  Ihe  human  '"b  remains  of  mctures  found  in  Her- 

ligure.  giving  improved  expression  to  culaneura  and  Pompeii,  an^i  Ihe  frcscoj 

liie  countenance,  and  carefully  finishing  or  paintings  in  the  baths    of  Titiisj 

Ihe  extremities.    The  greatest  painter,  "'"■  «»Pect  to  the  merit  of  th*  kller. 

howes  er,   was  Zeuxis ;    his  most  cele-  "'  "V  ^^  observed  as   a  pniof  of  lli«»r 

brated  work  was  the  picture  of  Venu*  excellence,  that  it  is  well  known,  certwri 

,^__^ I. of  them,  on  their  discovery,  were  attn- 

•  Satr-  Uotrop,  -  soipiiH.-  butcd  to  lUpbsd.  Althougii  these  piiot- 


ing*  do  not  tpproteh  to  moJem  srt,  in  Kulplvire.  vthich  was  patronif«d  by  Ihc 

retpcet  of  Iheir  colourinR  and  effed,  yet  Romans  as  a  matter  of  luxury  andama- 

■oroe  or  Ihvoi  are  admilled  to  lie  of  the  ment.  not  from  the  motive*  uid  wilh 

very  finttncrit  iiiUwiKnrandevenlheie  the  fetiUnci  tliat  gave  rise  to  \\ve  ntxi- 

■pecimena.ihoiik!h  they  mav  beriwived  lence  tvliich  the  art   litd   Ut&lned  in 

at  evidence  ndhe  mlvKiKeJ  elate  of  the  Greece. 

art.  canno'         ■■. -i-i,'.  i,  .i   i.  ;l1  all  esilii-  ■ 

bitinaa  tj  ■.■l\  "as  Hie 

excelUnce  I  .■    l:i-.-:*i  Gre-  CniPTHR  HI.  I 

ciin  matlera:  they  wore  the  pniduotiaa  ^    ,1,  s,„;„iu™  u/***  Ba-.mu 

haddvelined.  WithrMpErttollMiWBt-  Thb  progress  of  the  Arts  has  in  all  agu    , 

intcafoundalPompwandHtreulaneWBt  nearly  cuirefiiondetl  to  that  of  Icllectj 

these  wen  amall  and  univporiurteauQ-  the  best  wotliK  of  art  weK  in  tl)e  U«t    ' 


try  lowni.  and  conaeqwenlly  not  tJitelf  to  time  of   Grecian    liltrulutv,    ami    the 

pnsiiesa  even  what  might  M  nnrdM  u  'oc'i>  of  the  ancient  Roman  sco'pliirc 

specimenaorthabeitatataof  ThtartiK  imitated  from  the  Gmkt,  or  «x«.-uJ(4 

the  iwriod  at  wluoh  (hcf  wen  MttClM^  t>y  Greek  artista.  «raa  nearly  in    the 

The  paaaage  in  which  Luoian  involm  same  iiruportiun  o(  ex«cUencc.  n«  l)iq 

the  aid  of  P^ygnotvu  to  acoQunililh  t^  works  ot  the  Kaman  authors  bear  ta 

perfeet  woman,  may  lie  dtad  u  «*^  jhe  works  of  the  Greeks,  wliich  II119 

(lence  of  what  waa  tnen  tbougfatta  b^  imilaleil. 

wiiliin  the  compaai  of  the  art.     Poly^        After  lite  conquest  of  Gree\::e,  (tie  e^. 

notiig  "shall  open  and  ■praadheray^  lection  of  HurhEor«r(  becamcKiiauioi^ 

brows,  and  give  her  that  fine,  glowing  and  nhixiirysoionsitlhencli.and  wvca-' 

decent  blush  which  loinimilalilybeautoi  ral  of  ihe  lloman  emperors  were  palroai 

fle«  hia  Cauandn;  he  likewua  bIniII  of  Rrlisis:    amongst   these  Aiis»Uus 

give  her  an  ea^  and  ftowinR  dreaa,  with  Trnjan.  Ilitdtian, and  the  Antoniopi  were', 

all  iisdelicale  wavingip«rtlydin|[iwla  Ihemosl  di^tingnislwd.    Ttie  evlebraied 

h(T  body, partly  flultenngmtha  wind."  Torso  Famese.  ihe  pomp  of  l.aocuoat. 

Tliere  is  every  reaaon  to  anjiIMMe  Atom  and  timt  of  Ci^id  and  Wyclic,  wtiidb, 

the  minutedeseriptionsof  Pbny,Paiu»>  have  come  down  to  our  limct.  are  b4' 

nins.  an<l  QiiinliliiaD,  that  in  tlM  etND*  some  considered  as  Ihe  pruduolion«  jf 

tiul  pxrisof  inventiorr,expreaBion,grMie,  the    times   of  the  early  Roman  eni< 

anil  cliarealer,  the  paintera  rivalM  the  perors.    The  works  execa'ed  atirr  ita 

aculptors,— but  in  the  modem  invcntiw  time  of  Auguslus  are  eiatny  porlrait% 

of  t-'rouplng,  and    the  union  and  aa>  vthich,  though  excellent  in  tlieir  kinf 

paraiion  of  groups,  and  in  the  modem  do  not  partake  of  the  grandetir  and  Mt 

Bccompanimenti  of  perapeetive  for  »•  vention  of  Ihe  great  Greek  maiTen. 
prestrnting  the   distance  of  given  pb>        Antongst  Ihe  pnnoipal  compoaitiont 

jecls.  in  beauty  of  landscape  and  bacdl  of  Roman  sculpture,  an    the  atotMf 

KTound.  together  with  the  extmne  ■*■  raised  to  Tiiu*.  Dnfftm.  Snvrui,  aad 

finementincolounng,  it  ia  probable  th^  Con)itoniiiie.  "  They  braalbe,"  ivmarki 

vtere  deficient    Un  these  Mints  the  d^  Flaxman,  ■■  Ihe  spirit  of  Ihe  iwupl^ 

scrijilions  afford  DO  ground*  for  condtt*  they   cnmmemonita,  which    wa«  irun* 

tions.  The  attempts  at  back  ground  iq  quest   auil   tmivarMl   dominion;    tlief 

the  pictures  of  Herculaneum  are  gene*  owe  no  inspiralMfl  to  the  iau«e».  urM  1 

rally   puerile,  and  Ihe  moat  beautiful  no  ctniro  lo  the  Rue  or  dramalir.  Ihtf 

production*  of  ancient  paintim;  which  are  the  mere  paragraphs  Of    mihtaiy 

have  come  to  us,  are  figure*  relieved  off  eazettes,  vulgar  in  conception,  femcinv 

plHin  grounda,or  talber  blended  into  m<<enliment:  untheeolumnsandarcbci, 

them.  the  principal  objeclaare  mobs  of  [toniant 

The  decline  of  Grcdan  sculpture  may  cased  inarmour.hearin^dowdiinamied, 

be  dHled  from  the  age  of  Xyaippua.  scattered  Germans,  Dn«ian»,  or  Sirma^ 

tromlhat  time  no  imprnvamcDl  took  lians,    soldiers    (eUing  timber,  dntii^ 

place,  and  though  many  beautiful  apeoi.  piles,  builitmg  walls  or  bTidf^en,  carryiH 

mens  were  produced  after  this  iienod,  rubbish,   shouldering    ballering    radfE 

Ihey  added  nothing  In  the  perfecticHi  or  killing  without  mercy,  or  dfasirm;  or 

developement  of  Ihe  art.  Ontheaalabliah-  binding  captives,"    These  Juit  oturrva. 

mert  of  the  Romin  Empire  in  Gre«Mb  tiona  may,  with  equal  Irulli.  t)*  appdrti 

me  Greek  arlial*  *ought  an  aiylum  IB  to  the  taste  which  gu'ited  Namieun  in 

Kome,  and  ttwre  oootiaued  to  prMtiuft  the  choice  oi:  the  mouuioenla,  such  ai 
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tht  bruen  column  in  the  Pl&ce  Ven- 

domc.  which  he  wlecleil  lo  commerag-  _               „ 

rate  his  triumphs.  Chapter  IV. 

Sldtiies  aiiH  works  of  art  were  con-  On  At  Bmnval  of  tkt  Art  of  Sadpturt. 
nJcred  ia  articles  of  luiury,  flnii  were 

eagerly  ollecfed  by  the  rich  from  the  Tub  fine  arts  contimied  graiiuallytodc- 

conquered  provincM,  biil  there  are  no  cline  with  the  Roman  power,  uniil  th.y 

pnii  fuel  ions,  by  known  Romnn  arllsli,  wereinchidedin  thecommondesiriictiim 

Hliit^h  tan  at  all  come  in  compclilion  of  everythinirlhalwasfrreatand  civUiii' I. 

with  (lione  of  Greece.    Asanroof  of  lh«  Frum  (he  tinblo  beyond  Ibe  tenth  cen- 

ii;norance  ami  barbarous  feelings  <if  Ihe  tnry,  the  works  of  ancient  art  iM-t-ame  ft 

Koroani  on  the  xiibject,  Mnniniius,  on  prey  to  hnrbarism  and  superstition,  and 

Ihenatking  of  Corinih,  said  lo  tho»«  to  werebiiried  under  Ibe  ruins  of  those  tem- 

whose  cnre  the  specimen*  of  art  were  P'^'i  forums,  and  palaces  whit:h   thaji 

inlriiitfd  to  brini;  away,  if  they  ivera  'i^''   adorned.     During  Ibe  long  inler- 

Iiisl.  they  thould  be  bound  lo  replaet  valihiit  succeeded  Ihe  full  of  thu  wesleni 

them  In/  new  oata.     Cal'gula,  who  was  miiire.  letters  ami  Ihe  arts  were  eqiintly 

8  tiillei:liir.  displayed  both  his  tasle  and  neglecled.     As  a  proof  of  Ihe  ompMe- 

knunltdse,  by  orderini:  the  heads  of  Iba  ne^is  of  IhedevaslHlion.  il  Is  <uEflcienl  Id 

eodi  and  wnrriort  lo  be  stnick  off,  and  ob%ervc,  that  on  makmi;  excavaiionn  ta 

■lis  own  portrait  Rluck  in  ihrir  place.  K^l  al  the  ancient  buildinea,  Ibe  ba.He  of 

WuikRofaitwere,  in  fact,  chieBy  luoked  Ihem  bn»  asually  been  fonnd  la  he  fhtra 

on  us  "ijoii.  to  linell  ihe  Iri'imph  of  Ihe  '^n  to  fifteen  fetrt  below  Ihe  present  siir- 

eeneral.    The  rapacity  of  Ihe  Komnni  face,  Ihe  whole  of  tha  overlyinic  ma<i 

in  iilunilHvinu  Ihe  conquered  countriea  being  composed  of  fragment*  of  liiiiU- 

is  paiiicularlyexemplitied  in  Ihe  speech  inirs,  columns,  st allies.  See.    Il  wns  tf 

of  Ciievo  a;;nins1  Verres,  where  he  ac-  this   lime,    that    the  fine   Mrchilvcliirtl 

cii'-es  him   of  not  having  left  a  tingle  monuments   of   Rome   were   ounverted 

slHliic,i;em,oranyotber sjiecimenof art  into   fottressea   by  the  coiilendini:   la< 

unplimdereJ,  and  slates  that  Syracun  rons.     At  Ihe  beginning  of  the  fiHeen'ti 

tiniler bis EovernmenI  bad  lust  more sla-  century,  the  city  wa«  so  encunibereJ 

tiies  iban  it  had  Roldieri  in  the  victory  '*'i<li  ruined  buildings,  that  Iwo  horse- 

of  Marcellus.  men  could  scarcely  pass  abreast  in  any 

Marians  Scaurnn,  when  ocdile,  deco-  of  Ihe  streets.    lis  stute  uf  ilesiiiuiien 

rated  his  temporary  temple  with  30D0  may  be  understood  in  the  lamenlHtioa 

■tallies.       Eleven    Ihousand     exquinile  of  Pelrvtib.  '■  TAat  Bomg  mu  in  an 

woifis  iif  Greek  and  Etiiiscan  sculpture  place  lett  known  ihtn  in  Romt  tUtlf." 

adorned  Rome  in  the  lime  of  her  splen-  So  entirely  were  the  munumenis  de* 

duiir;  mid   Pirlroniui;,  alluding   to   the  alroyed,  that  in   Ihe   brgimiiiii;   uf  Ihe 

tasterorlheseornamenUamllo  Ihepro-  flileenlh    century,    PogKio    Brxcciolinl 

fu>iim  ul  ihem,  observes,  that  it  wa*  noticed  only  six  stalutu  Hmoneit  all  the 

eHsiiTiomeeiaiiodinRomelhanaman.  remwns  of  former  prandeiir.     Pelraruli, 

Thu  Tonnley  collection,   Ihe  Egyptian  who  ha>j  done  au  mueh  (or  the  revivaJ 

anMqiiil IF!,  Ibe  EUin  marbles,  the  caiig  uf  lileraiure,  wan  alio  one  of  the  liril 

of  the  j£gina  marhtes,  Ibe  Pliigiilian  who  ihewed  a  taste  for  llw   ancient 

m^rliles.  uiKeiher  with  ihe  splendid  and  works  of  ail,  and  was  himself  a  collecior 

rare  ciilleclion  of  Greek  Coins  m  the  of  Greek  and  Roman  medaU.      Hiunil 

firiiish  Museum,  and  the  line  coUeclion  also,  who  had  formed  tlie  plan  of  ruje- 

ol  ('a^ll  Ml  the  Ruyal  Academy,  att'oril  neraling  his  country,  and  resluring  the 

ample  means  for  tracing  Ihe  rise  and  ancient  republican  turm  of  goV(nnn«nt, 

EroKress  of  ancient  sculpture.     Il  is  la  is   siipposeil   to    liave    llp>t    conceived 

e  tr^retled  ihat  there  has  not  hitherto  this  idea,  from  Ihe  cintinued  contem- 

been  publislieit  somearrangedcalalogite  plaiion  of  its  monumenla  of    UKiuul 

of  the  works  of  ancwnt  art  which  are  (Erandeiir. 

tcce-sible  in  this  couniiy,  with  such  ob-  PogEio  Bracciolini,  Ihe  discovervr  of 

servHtioiiSHS  mit[1it)[">d«tlustud«utor  the   works   of  Vilruvins,  Ihe  tilvnd  of 

the  iinialeur  in  hi*  inquinH.  Ijirenio  de  M«dici,  and  one  of  tho 
molt  accomplished  meu  of  the  ait*  >a 
which  he  lived,  was  also  one  amongtt 
tlis  (arliest,  on  the  rcviviil  of  mvili- 
■Hlion,  July  lo  appreciate  llie  i;n:at 
merit  of  the  works  vl  aniiquiiy,  and  tili* 


HtCBAlL  AKaXLO  AUOMOMt 


his  pstnHi  LorenM  de  Uedid  fbnMd  k 
collectioii  of  tbem.  He  vritw  thuf  to  k 
friend  :  "  My     "      * 


paintinenere  established  ss  esHyu  the 
eleventh  ov  twelfth  centuries.' 
It  will  bv  found,  on  &  c&reful  inquiry. 


with  biuti  of  inarU^  OM  of  whidi  k  that  the  dements  ax  mell  as  the  perTee- 
nhole«kteU«nt,lbaOthew>i»ii>dwd  'lion  of  the  arts  hive  always  be«n 
mutilated,  uawmtt  mew nONku,    received  either  imniedialeljr   or    inter- 


yet  they  ve  inch  u  m^  ptMM  a  nod 
artist.  With  tbem  eua  tome  outer 
pieces  which  I  poiMM,  I  intend  to 
ornament  my  countiy  eeit"  Af[>i>b 
(writing  to  one  who  wee  onraiiemmed 
to  procure  ■tttnesltorlum:)  "DiSbrent 
persons  labour  under  difllBcntdieadan. 

That  which  powerfully  nllteta  Bie.iein  ,, _._   ___, 

admiration  of  those  produdiona  el  eat  point  it  is  slated.-Mhat  the  6rsl  bt^i 
nent  sculptors,  to  which  I  am,  perhabi,  of  modern  art  is  not  to  b«  so  absoli 
more  devoted  than  beconm  a  men  mo 


mediately  from  the  Greeks  by  Western 
Europe^  But  this '  has  been  denied 
bv  Vasari,  and,  aa  far  as  concerns  the 
Greek  Christian  paintings,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  even  stispect«<d  by 
Winkelman.  vr ho  was  one  of  the  mos!  au- 
thentic and  voluminous  writers  on  works 
Insuppariofthisvery  iotcre«ling 


__. .  -e  devoted  than  beconm  i 

may  pretend  to  some  (here  of  Inuroing, 

Nature,  it  is  true,  must  •hme  cicM    ._ ^., .,„ 

her  copies:   jet  I  trust  I  fhul  be  el-  reign  of  Constantine,  when  Cbristianlfy 

lowed  to  admire  that  art  which  enn  nre  l^came  the  established  i«ligiaa  o(  Die 


reckoned  from  the  commencement  at 
the  eleventh  century.when  society  he^*a 
to  be  settled  in  Europe,        ' 


religiot 

mire.    Then  it  was  Ihat  painliii^  aod  i 

Jlptiire  ceased  la  be  emploj'ed  on  ihe  I 

gods,  snd  their  powera  were  en-  I 


such  expreasioQ  lo  inert  matctiali,  Q 
nothing  but  breath  seems  wanting.':' 
Cicero,  had  a  similar  admiration  ot 
and  deaure  to  possesa  whateTcr  ipeei- 
mens  of  Grecun  sculpture  could  be 
procured :  this  appeare  from  hi*  letlen 
to  Atticus,  whom  lie  commiaiiona  to  bi^ 
for  him  all  that  were  to  be  had,  Ibr  the  The'  Christians,  during  the  reigns  of  J 
purpose  of  ornamenting  hi*  study  and  those  emperors  by  whom  they  wen  per-  ' 
gallery ;  adding.  I  am  so  patsionaMy  secuted,  were  abli^  to  peribrm  llictr  ' 
devoted  to  these  otjecti  of  refinenKDti  sacred  worship  in.isepulchral  cliam- 
that  while  nil  others  blame  me,  yon  only  bers,  which  were  ornamented  with  por- 
tive  me  any  assistance.*  Iiails  and  subjects  from  ccripture  ;  hut 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Romia  when  Santa  Sophia  and  the  chllre^ 
empire  in  the  west,  euch  of  the  Italian  of  the  apostles  were  bwTt,  these  i>m 
republics  as  were  situated  on  the  ■«>■  embellished  by  statues  and  mnsnicn:  in  j 
coast,  were,  by  reason  of  their  ooaa-  proof  of  wliicn  Botim.  in  Ins  Jtoma  tah- 
roerce,  the  first  to  revive  in  power  and  lerrojica,  exhibits  CbHilian  careoplisgl 
riches ;  and  many  of  the  maritune  towne  sculptured  with  scrijdnral  subject*.  .Wo- 
of  Ilaty  were  fast  increasing  in  Bivilisa-  ni>raUo,  in  his  hiatutyof  painting,  gives 
tion  before  ther«Kneratin||wannthhad  large  quotations  from  the  fathera  eon- 
reached  Rome.  The  Venetians,  aaearij  ceming  the  excellent  painlingi  ofncred 
as  IU8S,  in  rivalry  of  Sla.  Bogdiia  at  subjectsinlheeasteradnirebMfrom  th« 
Constantinople,  built  Bt.  Marie's:  Mr.  fourth  to  the  eigtith  cenluriet.  Thm 
flaxman  states,  that  the  mosaic  pictures  showing  that  thoogli  Ihe  arts  weT<:  de- 
in  the  interior,  are  from  Greek  paint-  graded,  yet  they  oontinned  to  a  certain 
mgs  of  the  same  age.  The  catbe-  exlenl.  (for  the  pmpo«»  o(  relieioua 
dral  of  Pisa  waa  flniahed  m  10B3,  and  ornament,)  to  be  calti»aled  throughout 
soon  after  this,  those  of  Verona  and  that  period,  which  waa  devoted  to  the 
some  otherfi  were  complied.  The  in-  destruction  of  the  liner  specimens  of 
fluence,  however,  of  barbarism  and  ■»-  ancient  art.  There  ar*  stiil  remaining 
perstjtion  had  continued  the  work  of  in  the  libraries  of  the  emperor  of  Anitna 
destruction  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  long  and  King  of  France.  Greek  painlings, 
after  the  arts  had  b^un  to  he  cuitivatea  executed  in  the  middle  ages,  of  greal 
in  more    favoured    spots:    eidMOls  oT  benuty;  but  beyond  all  the  Greek  ^wat 

"777"^     ~.       r; r — ; —  „ ing  and  sculpture  now  existinc,llu»e<:€ 

"S.'SSiKXI.'iKISKiSiSS;  "■=  «.«>%  m  S^nU  Mm.  M^g^n. 

- — '--— '-"ifsrfwulDWWj  W(  at  Florence,  the  trans ligurBtion,  rT»iir- 
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rection,  '"and  glorification,  particularly  for  some  time  in  silence,  he  suddenly 

deserve  notice ;    because  they  are  the  exclaimed,  "  March,!" 

examples  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  From  the  time  of  Donatello,  (passing 

treat mi^  these  subjects,  which  were  uni-  over  some  inferior  artists,)  we  come  to 

versally  followed  by  the  Italian  artists,  the  period  at  which  Michael  Angelo  be^ 

till  aAer  the  time  of  Raphael  and  Mi-  gan  to  study,  and  by  his  perseverance 

chael  Angelo.  and  genius  carried  the  art  of  sculpture 

These  positions  of  Mr.  Flaxman  have  to  the  higheat  perfection  which  it  has 

been  thus  minutely  stated,  in  order  to  attained  since  the  time  of  Phidias, 

remove  a  general  and  popular  impression  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  remark, 

of  the  total  extinction  of  art,  and  its  sud-  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known 

den  revival.    M.  D'Agincourt  devoted  a  that  England  was  almost  the  first,  on 

lonsperiodtoresearchesin the  catacombs  the    revival  of  the  arts,  to   cultivate 

at  Rome,  which  had  been  formerly  used  sculpture,  and  that  we  possess  some  of 

by  the  early  Christians,  during  the  times  the  earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  the 

of  persecution,  as  places  of  worship,  and  art.     Sculpture,  observes  Mr.  Flaxman, 

which  were,   as   before    stated,   oma-  continued  to  be  practised  in  this  country 

merited   ^vith    paintings  and  sculpture  with  such  zeal  and  success,  that  in  the 

relatins:  to  reliijious  subjects;  and  it  is  reign  of  Henry  III.  efforts  were  made 

probable  his  splendid  history  of  art  du-  deserving  our  respect  and  attention  even 

ring:  the  middle  ages,  recently  pubHshed,  at  this  day. 

affords  ample  evidence  to  support  Mr.  The  cathedral  of  Wells  was  finished 

Flaxman  s  opinions.  We  have  not,  how-  before  1 242 ;  the  sculpture  upon  the  west 

ever,  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  firont  of  which  presents  the  noblest  and 

original  work  for  the  purpose  of  con-  most  useful  and  interesting  subjects  possi- 

sulting  it.  ble  to  be  chosen ;  on  the  south  side. 

It  may  be  added  that  Cimabue,  and  above  the  west  door,  are  alto  relievos 

Fad  his  contemporary,  both  studied  un-  representing  the  creation  in  its  different 

der  Greek  artists.    Nicholas  and  John  parts,*  the  deluge,  and  the  important  acts 

Pisani  executed  marble  pulpits,  enriched  of  the  patriarchs.   Companions  to  these 

with  basso  relievos  and  statues,  in  se-  on  the  north  side,  are  alto  relievos  of 

veral  of  the  cathedrals  in  Italy,  in  the  the  principal  circumstances  in  the  life 

middle  of  the  thirteenth    century,  in  of  our  Saviour.    Above  these  are  two 

many  of  which  (observes  Mr.  Flaxman)  rows  of  statues  in  niches,  larger  than 

are  occasionally  seen  an  originality  of  nature,  of  kings,  and  queens,  and  nobles, 

idea  and  a  force  of  thought  seldom  met  patrons  of  the  church,  saints,  bishops, 

with  when  schools  of   art  are  in  the  Sec.  from  its  first   foundation  to  the 

habit  of  copying  from  each  other.  time  of  Henry  III.      Near  the  pedi- 

The  next  distinguished  restorer  of  ment  is  our  Saviour  coming  to  judg- 
sciilptnre  to  l:>e  noticed  was  Donatello^  ment,  attended  by  angels  and  his  twelve 
a  Florentine,  **  some  of  whose  works,  apostles.  The  upper  arches  on  each 
both  in  bronze  and  marble,  might  be  side  along  the  whole  of  the  west 
placed  beside  the  best  productions  of  front,  and  continued  on  the  north  and 
ancient  Greece  without  discredit.  "  The  south  ends,  are  occupied  by  figures 
I  ronze  statue  of  a  boy,  in  the  gallery  at  rising  from  their  graves,  strongly  ex- 
Florence,  is  so  delicately  proportioned  pressii^  the  hope,  fear,  astonishment, 
and  so  perfectly  natural,  that  it  is  ex-  stupefaction  or  despair  inspired  by  the 
celled  only  by  the  best  works  of  anti-  presence  of  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  the 
quity  in  certain  exquisite  graces  peculiar  world  in  that  awftd  moment. 
to  the  tinest  monuments  of  Greece,  but  In  speaking  of  the  execution  of  such 
which  are  not  to  be  attained  or  expected  a  work,  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
from  the  endeavours  of  lately  resurgent  circumstances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
genius  ;"  his  marble  statue  of  St.  duced,  in  comparison  with  those  of  our 
Creorge  also,  is  a  simple  and  forcible  own  times.  There  were  at  the  period 
example  of  the  expression  of  sentiment  neither  prints  nor  printed  books  to 
and  nature  which  the  lifeless  and  formal  assist  the  artist:  the  sculptor  could 
figures  of  the  earlier  artists  never  at-  not  be  instructed  in  anatomy,  for  there 

tained  ;     it    stands     upright,     equally 

poised  on  both  legs,  its  hands  resting  •  qm  of  Umm,  tkaAlmigkty  erMtlar  £▼«,  Mr. 

on  the  shield  before  it     Michael  An«  FiMnMuieoMidmM«ot»famrtoUwoo«po«tioM 

gelo  was  so  much  struck  by  the  excel-  ^^SSi S!SS^i^£:^olSi::S.  i?jE 

leace  of  this  work,  that,  after  admiring  it  «kMi  abc^ioi  to  wkiA  ii »  prior  ia  dau. 
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viere  no  ansfomiits:   a  knowledge  of  the  greatest  wooden  of  Qraeuagemui. 

optics,  and  a  glimmering  of  pertpective.  It  is  to  be  the  man  Umented  thit  this 

were  reserved  ibr  the  reseirches  nf  the  check  to  the  oultivrntioa  of  the  fine 

^eni\is  of  Roger  B&con,  who  lived  some  arli  happened  at  a  time  whMi  O0«red 

years    afterwards ;    all   knowledge    of  luch  extiaordinury  auiatUMe  to  Utur 

geometry  and  mechanics  wu  absolutely  progresi,  as  the  disooveij  of  pnnbng, 

confined    lo    two     or    three    learned  the  ttudy  of    mathematies,  anatomf. 

monks ;   and  the    prindples  of  these  and  perspectWe,  wtieb  had  become  fa- 

sciences,  as   appliea  to  the  figure  and  miliar,  and  which  eoninbutcd  towirdi 


1  and  inferior  animals,  theformationof theatyleof themati 

vsere  known  to  nonet     Therefore  this  Tivers  of  art  in  Italy.  It ia probAle  that 

work  is  necessarily  ill  drawn  and  de-  but  far  the  check  nomna  by  the  fana- 

ficit'nt  in  principle,  and  much  of  the  ticism  of  the  limes,  theae  causes  would 

HCiilpiiire  is  rude  and  severe.    Yet  in  have  operated  in  a  like  manner  in  our 

p.iris  there  is  a  beautiful  simplicity,  an  own  country;  and  that  the  times  wludi 

irrt^islible  sentiment,  and  sometimes  a  brought  forth  Baoon   and  Shakqieare, 

grace  excelUng  more  modem  produc-  might  have  alio  produced  fit  liTals  of 

tions.  Da  Vind,  Michael  Angelo,  and  R»' 

It  is  very  remnrVable,  that  Wells  ca-  phael. 
thedral  vitm  finished  in  1242,  two  years        We  bava  thus  very  shortty  traced 

after  the  birth  of  Cimabue,  the  restorer  the  riK  anddccUne  of  thaaiti  ofMulp- 

of  jiainling  in  Italy ;  and  the  work  was  ture  and  painting  aoKmfrt  the  ancients. 


it  the  same  time  that  Niccola  and  the  |iiimiiw  of  acalptnTe  during 
risuno,  ine  Italian  restorer  of  sculpture,  the  latter  part  of  tlw  miadla  ages,  to 
exercised  theart  in  his  own  country.    It    the  time  of  UiahailABBclo.* 


.s  also  finished  forty-six  years  befor 

the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  and  thirty-six  

years  before  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto  gard  to  the  mini  <4  paintiiif,  md  thi 

was  bcgim ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  first  prindplet  and  olqeet  of  that  Mt  aa  coo- 

!>lii^cimcn    of    such    magnificent    and  trasted  with  aonlptun:  tbcso.  and  acme 

varied  sculpture,  united  m  a  series  of  remarks  on  the  nqoiatM  of  paiatingi 

snered  history,  that  is  to  be  found  in  wilt  be  mora  oooffiuaatlf  ooaaidsnd 

western  Eorope.     It  is  probable  that  when  we  oonM  to  Utiimlit  the  ehaia^ 

the  genera]  idea  of  the  work  might  be  terof  Ihepaintiivaf  UwSiatiMohqd. 

brought  from  the  east  by  some  of  the  We  shall  now,  ttUBifaw,  nwiM  the 

crusHders.     But    there  are  two  argu-  narrativeof  the  lifa. 

menis  strongly  in  favour   of  the  exe<  _^_^__^.^__^^.^.._^__— 
cution  being  English ;  the  family  name        ■  ■'  i  :  n.  ■■  m  Mi.ilBituf  (i»ln  •«« ii"> 

Of  the  bishop  by  whom  the  cathedral  ;,  .;,/';^  .  :l '":.'' ;Z'  "IS^tJi^TiV^ 
vras  built  is  English,  (Jocelyne  Trote-  i,  V  \,.  K.ni.r^r  riiimb,  w>i>iiii4i»«rk  giAtni 

man,)  and  the  style  both  of  sculpture  '"''■','"■"':;"'"  "'^"i^'^i"  *!!i't!rC*'iI^'' 

and  architecture  is  wholly  different  from  Sfl.;«ii!^"pi;;l2S^Iid!t.3r.W?«2TIJ 

the  tomb*  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Cui;iiiCicQrn«f»«tpi»4i4"wt."8tBri«i«ti«s«iJ- 

Henry  tlie  Third,  which  were  by  Italian  '"J!iA^„b<^J^^iAiiu'^_Z      ' 

arlists*  <;koriiir....»r>iwMiSilMjiwW»«»-„ 

The  religious  disputes  and  the  undis-  uaMoisi^n^ff^^^mm^uu^t^iMiAii, 

tinguishin?  persecution  of  the  times  of  iS"„TA;™55^»3^^*£/S'iSrw 

Henry  the  Eighth,  caused  the  destruo^  Irmni-J.  imt  to  thi  aan  tan  Mi  ■J«iitiuiri«l. 

tion  m  this  country  of  many  of  our  Jn'JhJ'ii^lLMw'taiSiwto  SSai'rf'MSitB* 

finest  specimens  of  sculpture,  andefi^c-  whuarH'Savlolp  «Ctta  hUH  W  mUWbvh 

tually  checked  its  further  progress.  Had  obt.LnKi  fmmHan  "*— .  ™>'«»,l|!i"''*«i*!^ 

the  popes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  ("  „  fu  ^SSTij^  iCSft  sSwliirS 

centuries   been   actuated  by   the  same  itaam.   iiuliarTM4mnai»WhkilBH,ih 

iconoclastic  fury  against  the  Greek  and  JJ™j,'  ™^^ SiSTMrthnr  **  ^^'^• 

Roman  superstition,  as  r"""^  .i..-;..™  .■.  ■  ■■--"1="-  •■-  — — 

that  period  in  our  countiy 
dern  worksof  art,we  sliou[(: 
regret  not  only  the  destruction  of  our 
native  specimens  of  art,  but  should  have 
remained  unacquainted  with  some  of 


.    ntmnA 


IS  raged  dunng    tk*ir  niia;  ud  u*t  bw  kw«iv  i»*)<iM«N 
ntry  against  mo-    "i""""  ib»  ««•  hr.ttfti  Mfhr  Oit^ 
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Michael  Ane:elo,  not  thinking  of  the 

Chapter  V.  antique  which  had  been  sent  to  Home, 

Continuation  of  the  Narration  of  the  V^^l^l^  ltt^,T'*5«I?f  ^n 

7 .-A>  ^/*  «;f..,& w  A^^^i^  4^4h^4/^^    /•  descnbed  the   statue,  ae  to  leave  no 

hf^hi^jl^dPJt  7J.tLT^{  doubt  M  to  the  tg«  of  the  cardinal's 

Pel^Z^  '"^'^'^ '"  ''"''*"*  ^'-  purchase.    The  messenger  then  owned 

the  object  of  hit  journey,  and  recom- 
Whkn  the  Medici  were  driven  from  mended  him  to  go  to  Home,  as  the  best 
Florence,  Michael  Angelo,  fearing  to  be  means  at  once  of  cultivating  his  art, 
involved  in  their  disgrace,  by  reason  and  obtaining  patronage, 
of  his  having  been  a  retainer  of  the  In  consequence  of  an  invitation  ftx)m 
family,  went  to  Bologna,  and  from  the  Cardinal  St.  Giorgio,  he  went  to 
thence  to  Venice ;  but  not  finding  em-  Rome,  where  he  remained  under  his 
ployment  there,  he  returned  to  Bologna,  protection  for  about  a  year,  but  as  the 
where,  having  got  into  some  difficulty  Cardinal  had  no  knowledge  of  art,  he 
with  the  police  of  the  city,  respecting  a  was  never  employed  by  him  in  the  exe* 
passport,  he  was  assisted  by  F.  Aldro-  cution  of  any  work. 
vandi,  one  of  the  officers  of  that  state.  His  next  two  pieces  of  sculpture 
<ind  by  him  employed  in  the  execution  were  a  Cupid  in  marble,  and  a  Bac- 
of  a  statue  for  one  of  the  public  build*  chus;  in  the  execution  of  the  latter 
in <;s  : —for  this  he  was  paid  thirty  ducats,  he  was  considered  by  many  as  having 
lie  remained  with  his  new  patron  about  been  eminently  successful.  After  this, 
a  year,  and  might  have  stayed  longer,  he  cut  a  group,  consisting  of  a  Virgin 
as  Aldrovandi  was  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  dead  Chnst,  called  by  the  Italians 
and  delighted  to  employ  htm  in  reading  a  Pieta,  which  his  biographer,  Vasari, 
Petrarch,  Dante,  and  Boccaccio,  on  ac-  highly  praises,  both  for  the  design,  exe- 
count  of  his  Tuscan  pronunciation ;  feel*  cution,  and  the  great  knowledge  of  ana- 
inc;,  however,  that  his  time  wasmispent,  tomy  displayed  in  it.  This  was  placed 
he  returned  to  Florence.  in  a  chapel  in  St.  Peter's,  and  the  artist 
The  first  work  he  executed  on  his  re-  hearing  a  party  of  Lombards,  who  were 
turn,  was  a  sleeping  Cupid.  There  ex-  examining  the  works  of  art  in  the  church, 
isted  then,  as  now,  much  prejudice  in  attribute  it  to  one  of  their  own  country- 
favour  of  the  antique,  and  connoisseurt  men,  in  order  that  he  might  not  agam 
were  often  mistaken  in  their  judgment,  be  robbed  of  his  fair  credit,  shut  him« 
purchasing  modern  for  ancient  works  of  self  up  at  night  in  the  chapel,  and  cut 
art.  Michael  Angelo  was  advised  to  his  name  on  a  part  of  the  drapery  of 
send  his  statue,  which  was  much  ad-  the  group. 

mired,  to  Home,  to  undergo  the  usual  After  Peter  Sodarini  had  been  ap- 
process  of  burial,  and  subsequent  dis-  pointed  to  the  head  of  the  government, 
covery  and  resurrection,  that  it  might  and  the  broils  of  party  had  begun  to 
be  passed  off  as  an  antique,  and  the  subside,  Michael  Angelo  was  induced 
price  thereby  enhanced.  The  fraud  sue-  again  to  return  to  Florence.  It  waa 
ceeded,  and  the  sleeping  Cupid  waa  during  this  period  that  he  obtained  per- 
palmed  off  on  the  Cardinal  St.  Giorgio  mission  to  use  a  spoiled  block  of 
tor  200  ducats,  of  which,  however,  the  marble,  out  of  whioh  tome  other  sculptor 
artist  received  but  thirty;  the  price  he  bad  b^^n  to  cut  a  statue,  but  which 
originally  demanded.  The  cardinal  find-  remained  ui^nished :  from  this,  he  out 
ing  it  was  considered  he  had  been  duped  his  celebrated  atatue  of  David  with  a 
in  the  purchase,  sent  a  person  expresdy  sling  in  his  hand ;  the  difficulty  of  the 
to  Florence,  to  learn  the  truth  or  false-  execution  of  whioh  was  much  increased 
hood  of  the  report.  The  messenger  by  the  Uook  not  being  entire.  Vasari 
who  went  round  to  the  studies  of  the  relatea  an  aneodote  wiui  respect  to  this 
different  artists,  under  pretence  of  see-  statue,  whioh  has  often  l)een  repeated 
in£c  their  works,  on  visiting  Michael  An-  as  an  illustration  of  the  style  of  cri- 
gelo  amongst  the  rest,  asked  to  see  a  ticism  of  ijgnorant  pretenders ;  Soda- 
specimen  of  his  art ;  he  answered  that  rini,  on  going  to  view  it,  considering 
at  that  time  he  had  nothing  finished,  himself  caUed  on  to  make  a  remark, 
but  whilst  conversing,  took  up  a  pen,  found  some  fiault  with  the  shape  of  the 
and  made  a  sketch  of  a  hand.  The  car-  nose ;  Mkshael  Angelo,  however,  rather 
dinal's  assent,  struck  with  the  grandeur  than  waste  time  in  oon?inoiM:  him  of 
and  freedom  of  the  style,  inquired  what  his  enor,  mounted  the  scaffolding,  and 
w  as  the  last  work .  he  had  oompleted*  pveteoded  to  ohisel  off ""^  "  ^"~  ^'          " 
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without  m  fact  touching:  it,  contriving  thouEjh  it  displays  gr^at  excellence,  and 
di'XterouNly  to  drop  from  liis  hand  some  has  been  desig:nated  by  an  eminent  critic 
ui.irb'iL'  dust :  as  ho  proewuled,  the  fasti-  as  exhibiting  "  such  talent  as  rare'iy  oc- 
cho.is  critic  dediired  himself  satisfied  with  curs  in  the  world,"*  was  by  common 
the  improvement,  and  with  this  last  touch  assent  admitted  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
thi"  s!;ituo  was  pronounced  complete. —  production  of  his  rival.  Buonaroti'ssub- 
Vor  this  work  he  received  40U  ducats.  Ho  ject  was  the  battle  of  Pisa ;  in  the  his:o- 
alsn  exeeuted  a  bronze  statue  of  David  rical  account  of  the  battle  it  was  stated 
li^r  Sud;irini,  and  was  employed  in  some  that  the  day  on  which  it  was  fousrht  was 
iitht-r  ui»rk<;,  particularly  in  the  execu-  particularly  hot,  and  that  a  part  of  the 
lion  o\  a  picture  for  one  Aj^osto  Doni,  mfantry  was  bathinir  quietly  in  the  Amo, 
who  was  a  eollector  of  specunens  of  the  when  on  a  sudden  the  call  to  arms  was 
r.Mo  arts;  this  work  is  staled  to  be  heard,  the  enemy  l)eing  discovered  in  fu!! 
tlu'  only  authentic  specimen  now  re-  march  to  attack  the  troops  of  the  re- 
maining: of  an  easel  picture  by  him.  public:  the  first  impulse  produced  by 
On  seiulin:;  it  home,  his  servant,  by  his  tliis  surprise,  was  the  moment  of  time 
masters  diri-ction,  demanded  seventy  selected  by  Michael  Angelo.  Neither 
ducats.  Doni,  thinking  to  get  it  for  artist,  however,  executed  the  paintings, 
less,  sent  back  forty;  Michael  Angelo  only  the  cartoons,  or  original  drawings  on 
returned  the  forty  ducats,  and  insisted  paper  representing  the  composition,  hav- 
on  havint;  IdO  ducats  or  his  picture,  ing  been  prepared. 
Doni,  to  compromise  matters,  sent  the  Benvenuto  Cellini  (who  cannot  be 
Kovenfy  wliieh  were  first  required,  but  accused  of  being  a  panegjTist  of  Mi- 
tlie  jja'inter  replied  that  he  would  now  chael  Angelo)  says  of  this  work,  "  The 
have  twice  seventy  ducats  or  his  pic-  difterent  attitudes  of  the  soldiers  sud- 
ture;  Doni,  knowing  the  value  of  the  den ly  preparing  for  battle,  are  so  admi- 
work,  and  the  pertinacity  of  the  pain-  rably  expressed,  that  no  work,  either  of 
ter,  rather  than  lose  it,  sent  the  140  the  ancients  or  modems,  has  attained 
ducats.  such  excellence:   as  I   have  said,  the 

In  some  subsequent  pages,  we  shall  cartoon  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  also 

devote  a  short  space  to  the  considera-  very  excellent ;   the  one  was  placed  m 

tion  of  the  revival  of  painting,  tracing  the  hall  of  the  pope,  the  other  in  the 

the  art  up  to  the  age  of  Michael  An-  palace  of  the  ^ledici.  and  whilst  they 

gelo.       At   the   head  of    those    who  remained,  they   formed    the    study  of 

most  conduced  to  the  perfection  of  it  the  whole  world.      Although  Michael 

will  be  lound  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  Angelo  has  since  executed  the  pictures 

variims  attainments  placed  him  amongst  in  the  Sistine  chapl,  he  did  not  exhiV»il 

the  most  remarkable  persons  of  his  time,  half  the  talent  which  was  shewn  in  his 

Hitherto   Michael  Angelo  had  chiefly  cartoon  of  the  battle,  nor  did  he  aJter- 

de voted  himself  to  sculpture  ;  and  at  the  wards  produce  any  thing  equal  to  this 

l)eriod  when  he  was  at  Florence,  Da  effort  of  his  early  geniui" 
A'liu'j,  who  was  considerably  older,  had        Vasari  particularly  notices  the  expres- 

alivaily  attained  the  first  rank  as  a  pain-  sion  of  an  old  soldier,  who,  to  shade  him- 

ter.— Some  jealousy  had  lony  subsisted  self  from  the  sun's  rays,  had  piaced  & 

between  the  two  rival  artists,'aiKi  an  op-  chaplet  of  ivy  on  his  head ;  he  is  sitting: 

portunity  was  now  aiforded  to  them  of  on  the  ground  dressing  himself,  and  the 

iiiakmg  an  ettbrt  wliich  should  decide  peculiar  excitement  and  haste  occasioned 

to  whom  the  palm  of  superiority  was  to  by  the  difficulty  of  passing  his  garments 

be  awarded.  over  his  wet  limbs,  shewn  by  the  strong 

Sodarini  (whose  admiration  for  the  marking  of  the  muscles  and  an  expre»- 
genlus  of  Michael  Angelo  increased  sion  of  imi^tience  about  the  mouth,  if 
daily)  determined  to  employ  him  to  described  as  unequalled.  It  was  con- 
paint  one  side  of  the  council  hall  of  the  sidered  at  the  time  the  most  excellent 
-rovernment  palace,  and  Leonardo  da  design  that  had  ever  been  executed. 
Vinci  w  as,  at  the  same  time,  directed  to  All  ^the  celebrated  painters  of  the  day 
execute  a  picture  for  the  opposite  part,  attended  to  make  studies  from  it.  Tne 
Da  \  inci  chose  for  his  subject  the  vie-  cartoon  itself  was,  however,  a  few  years 


partisan 

the  foreground  were  a  melee  of  cavalry    of   Da  Vinci's,  who    is    supposed  ta 
and  the  taking  of  a  standard.  This  work,    have  got  admission  to  the  room  where 
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it  was  kept,  and  to  h&ve  carried  it  lime,  and  is  now  &t  Hdkham,  the  seRt 
away  piecemeal.  After  Sodarini  was  ofT.  W,  Cok«,  Esq.  This  hu  been  en- 
driven  frooi  the  government,  it  was  re-  eraved  in  the  gallery  published  by  Mr. 
moved  to  an  upper  apartment  in  the  Foster,  and  a  small  outline  sketch  is 
Medici  palace,  wtiere  artists  were  freely  here  added  to  give  an  idea  of  that  which 
ftdmilted.  Although  nothing  remains  in  its  original  execution  was  considered 
of  the  work  itself,  a  small  copy  of  most  the  ipost  masterly  design  ever  executed' 
of  the  figures    yraa  exefutecl   at   th? 
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On'.Tulius  the  Second  succeedinit  to  "By those,*' observes Mr.Duppi, "who 

the  papal  crown,  he  called  around  him  are  curious  in  tracing  the  remote  causes 

the  most  learned  men,  together  with  the  of  great  events,  Michael  Angelo  may,  per- 

most  eminent  artists  of  the  age.     Mi-  haps,  be  found,  though  unexpectedly,  thus 

clijiel  Angelo  was  amongst  the  first  who  to  nave  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  reforma- 

were   invited  to  Home,  the  pope  hav-  tion.  His  monument  demanded  a  build- 

ini:  determined  to  employ  him  in  the  ing  of  corresponding  magnificence :  to 

execution  of  a  mai^niliceut  sepulchral  prosecute  the  undertaking,  money  was 

monument,     which     he    contemplated  wanted ;  and  indulgencies  were  sold  to 

ereetiuir  in  his  life-time.    From  the  ori-  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  treasury; 

^inal  (lesion,  it  appears  that  this  was  a  monk  of  Saxony  opposed  the  autho- 

tc)  have  been  a  i)aialleloja'am  of  thirty-  rity  of  the  church,  and  it  is  singular  that 

four  by  t\Nenty-three  feet,  ornamented  the    means  which  were    employed  to 

witli  forty  iiirures.  some  of  which  were  raise  the  most  splendid  edifice  to  the 

colossal ;  in  addition  to  the  fig^ures,  there  Ca'holic    faith  which   the   world   had 

weretohavebeenavast  number ot  bronze  ever  seen,  should,  at  the  same  time, 

aud  marble  columns,  basso  relievos,  and  have  shaken  that  religion  to  its  founda- 

otluT  architectural  ornaments.     If  this  tion.'* 

work  bad  been  completed  in  conformity  In  order  to  procure  blocks  of  mar- 
wit  1 1  the  ])lan,  it  would  have  l)een  the  ble  fitting  for  the  execution  of  the 
most  splendid  monument  of  the  kind  ever  monument,  Michael  Angeio,  who  spent 
produced;  a  sketch  of  the  original  desii^n  eight  months  at  Carrara,  sent  a  por- 
has  heen  published  in  Bottari's  edition  tion  of  what^  was  reuuisite  to  Rome 
ot  Vasari.**  and  the  remainder  to  Florence,  intend- 

Alt  bough  the  execution  of  the  figures  ing,  during   the  unwholesome  season 

would  have  given  full  scope  to  Michael  at  Rome,  to  execute  tome  of  the  figures 

Anuelo's  powers,  yet  as  the  chief  part  in  that  city.    The  martile  was  placed 

of  the  design  was  to  have  consisted  of  in  the  court  in  fix>nt  of  St.  Peter's,  and 

representations  of  Poetry,  Painting,  Ar-  the  pope,  in  order  ttiftt  he  m^t  be 

cbitecture,  and  the  provinces  con<]uered  enabled  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 

by  tbe  pope,  in  attitudes  expressive  of  work,  had  a  corered  way  constructed 

their  i^rief  for  his  loss ;  it  must  have  been  firom  the  Vatican  to  the  study  of  Michael 

deiieient  in  sentiment,  and  like  all  alle-  Angelo,  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  and 

gories  have  failed  in  creating  any  real  esteem,  and  whom  he  used  frequently  to 

interest,   beyond  that    excited    by  the  visit 

excellence  of  the  mechanical  execution.  Whilst  at  Carrara,  he  eonceived  the 

It  became  difficult  to  find  a  site  suited  idea  of  executing  a  cotemai  statue,  out 

for  the  reception  of  this  intended  work,  of  an  insulated  rock  on  the  coast,  at  a 

San  Gallo,  the  architect,  suggested,  that  point  where  it  would  have  heen  seen  by 

so  considerable  a  monument  was  worthy  the  vessels  passing  either  ttom  Genoa  or 

of  l):i\  ing  a  chapel  built  on  purpose  to  Leghorn :  it  is  said  the  same  idea  had  oc- 

receive   it.    Julius  considering  that  it  curred  to  the  ancients,  and  some  works 

coul  1   not   be  well   placed  in  the  old  in  the  rock  are  still  shewn  as  having  been 

basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  it  was  at  last  de-  the  commencement  ct  a  similar  desitj:n. 

terniined  that  the  church  itself  should  The  only  colossal  statue  now  existing, 

be  rebuilt,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  is  the  bronie  one  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 

preseut  church  of  St.  Peters,  the  most  romeo,  near  Anma»  looking  over  the 

stu|)eudous  struciure  that  the  art  of  Lake  of  Como,  and  those  only  who 

mail  ever  produced.  have  seen  this  work,  (tbe  head  of  which 

— -— ■■  is  large  enough  to  hold  several  persons,) 

•  H.-.iry  ihc  Kinhth.  id  the  beginning  of  hit  reigo,  ^«„  fnrm    onv  iii«f   iAtm  nf  ihp  nmlifthl^ 

iiKm  r..n..ive.l  ihe  same  idra  »s  JiiIj.mi  the  Second  j  *^*"  '°^™   any  JUSl  XWa  OI   UlC  prOOaDie 

Aii.i  oi.i.-red  Torri^ri.^no.  the  riv.ii  oi  Michsri  An-  eifect  which  such  a  stutue,  uy  Michaci 

w  .'>  imni l.'^T'?*'"  ^^  'f"':?"*  *^'  .*^'''*'''v  '"^l  '^'^?  Angelo,  would  have  produced. 

w.i!.  «^ii)pi.)y^d  to  tfxe-utp  the  toinh  iii    tbe  chapel  a      ai       c               *      *u                           «. 

01    Henry  th.f  Seventh,  to  make  a  mairnilireot  monu-  ^^  tllC  tlgUrCS  tOr  lUC  mOnUmCnt  prO- 

iiieiit  for  hirriNeif  Mnd  his  quivn.— Although  this  cecdcd,  they  Obtained  univcrsal  admira- 

wa.H  not  infeu'l»*'l  to  be  .so  lirire  as   thai  oriffiniillv  i-             v.    *.              n                     j          • 

dc,igip.j  uy  Mirhaei  Angeio.'Vet  in  nrhn"!«  inj  **o"  J  ^"^  excellcncc  ud  eminence  are 

number  of  tutures.  it  wo'ii-i  (if  it  had  been  i-XKruted)  accompauicd  by  cuvy.  The  favour  shewu 

[uiv*.  um.h  excelled  It.     It  appear,  from  the  de>rri p.  to  Michacl   Aucelo  had  earlv  OTOduCed 

tiou  in   .^pj-ed,  which  was  taken   from   a  drawing  u-   '^  ***'"* V  x^iij^civ  «mm*  ^"'.V  iww****^'^ 

approved  by  the  kin<,  that  the  height  wa.s  to  have  '^^^  eUCmiCS,  and  tUS  dlSpOSltlOn,  WtllCtl 

bee,,  •/]  foet.  breadth  :io  feet,  the  depth  15  feet,  and  wasindependent.unsusDectinff.andsome- 

thfrf  were  to  have  been  133  statuea,  43  baxM  relievos      ...u»4  u         i.*.  •  i-^    *^ -^ 

of  g.li  l.rou..,  and  M  colu.nna  in  the  architoctilCTf  ^^^^  haughty,  WaS  UOt  SUCh  ftS  tO  gUard 

porj>h)r/,orieoi»iaiabtk.tcr,aoaMrpeaiiaexQarbi9.  bim   agaiQst  tbeiT  evU  mschmations. 
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By  Ihe  pope'i  directions  he  alwtya  enger  of  Juliui,  should  he  be  compelled 
applied  to  him  for  Ihe  money  requisite  toraturatoRome.hedetermined.incon- 
forthenork;  onthesniTnlofiomemar-  sequence  of  an  invitation  from  Bajuet 
ble  from  Carrara,  payment  for  Ihefltight  the  Second,  to  proceed  to  Constantino 
bein^  required,  he  went  to  Ihe  Vatican,  pie,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a 
— He  found  the  pope  engaged  in  state  bridge  between  that  city  and  Pera. 
mRtters,  and  therefore  returned  home  and  Sodarini,  however,  at  length,  prevailed 
paid  for  it  with  hii  own  monies,  thinlc-  on  him  to  listen  lo  the  pope's  wishes, 
inE  to  be  reimbursed  immediately :  on  probably  not  feeling  any  inclination  to 
returning  however  lo  the  pope,  he  was  involve  the  stale  in  a  dispute  with  the 
repulsed  by  a  groom  of  tne  chamt>er.  Holy  See.  To  ensure  him  from  any  vio- 
and  refused  adrailtance  to  his  patron,  lenee,  he  was  invested  with  Ihe  title 
apparently,  nevertheless,  not  bv  the  di-  of  ambassador  from  the  state,  and  re- 
fection of  Julius.  He  went  home  in  commended  to  a  cardinal,  Ihe  brother 
ani;er,  and,  ordering  his  servants  lo  sell  of  Sodarini,  who  undertook  lo  inlroduoe 
ofT  all  his  effects,  fled  immediately  lo  him  lo  Ihe  pope,  who  had  just  then 
Florence.  When  Julius  heard  of  his  entered  Bologna  as  a  conqueror  at  the 
departure,  he  dispatched  five  couriers,  head  of  his  array.  Julius,  angry  and 
one  afltr  another,  lo  induce  him  to  re-  Impatient  at  Ihe  opposition  lo  his  wishes, 
turn ;  but  Michael  Angelo,  who  had  on  receiving  Michael  Angelo,  said, 
reache<!  the  Florentine  slates,  and  was  "  What  I  instead  of  coming  to  me,  you 
thus  out  of  the  pope's  power,  refused  to  have  waited  till  I  came  lo  you,"  alluding 
listen  to  Ihem,  though  he  was  at  last  to  his  being  then  at  Bologna,  which  ia 
induced  lo  return  an  answer,  in  which  near  to  Florence.  He  deprecated  the 
he  staled,  that  having  been  repulsed  pope's  anger,  and  requested  pardon  for 
with  ignominy,  be  had  determined  to  a  fault  which  he  had  been  excited  to 
retire  from  his  service,  and  seek  employ-  commit,  under  the  impression  thai  he 
ment  elsewhere.  Julius,  being  unsuo-  had  been  repulsed  witli  vmmerited  in- 
cessful  in  prevailing  on  him  to  return,  dignity.  A  bishop  who,  from  the  ill- 
actually  dispatched  a  brief  to  the  Flo-  ness  of  Cardinal  Sodarini,  had  been 
renlinerepublicrequestingthathemight  deputed  by  him  to  introduce  Ihe  peni- 
be  sent  back.  I'hese  proceedings  of  the  tent  to  the  pope,  conceived  this  waa 
pope  are  a  convincing  proof  of  the  esti-  a  good  opportunity  to  entreat  the  for- 
mation in  which  his  services  were  held:  giveness  of  his  hohness,  urging  that  the 
—the  document  is  so  curious  that  we  culprit  was  ignorant  of  life,  and  of  alt 
shall  £:ive  il  at  length.  but  his  art :  this  turned  the  tide  in  Mi- 

"  Heallh,  andapostolic benediction  to  chael  Angelo's  favour,  and  the  unfor- 

our  dearly  beloved    Michael    Angelo,  lunate  bishop  waa  reproached  by  the 

who  has  left  us  capriciously,  and  with-  pope   for  having  dared   to   insult   one 

out  any  reason  that  we  have  been  able  whom  he,  the  pope,  even  in  his  anger 

lu  learn,  is   now  in  Florence,  and  re-  had  never  degraded  ;     thus  the   aiuU- 

miins  there  in  fear  of  our  displeasure,  ence  ended  with  the  hasty  expulsion  of 

but  against  whom  we  have  nothing  to  the  tushop  and  the  reception  of  ttte  aitiat 

allege,  as  we  know  Ihe  humour  of  men  into  favour,  who  recdved  the  holy  l)ene- 

of  bis   character.      However,   that   he  dictLon,  accompanied  by  n  solid  earnest 

niay  lay  aside  all  suspicion,  we  invite  of  future  protection, 
tiiii)  \sith  Ihe  same  anbction  that  you        Whilst  at  Bolognahewascommanded 

hear  towards  us ;  and  it  he  will  return  to  execute  a  bronze  slalue  of  Ihe  popei 

we  promise  on  our  part  that  he  shall  be  When  Julius  went  to  inspect  the  model 

neilner  touched  nor   offended,   and  be  otlhiswork,obstrvingthathewasrepr6- 

r«instafed  in  the  same  apostcJic  grace  senled  with  an  air  of  severity,  with  one 

he  enjoyed  before  he  left  us."  arm  raised  as  giving  the   t>enedictioa. 

This  brief  was  also  disregarded  by  he  asked  the  artist  if  he  meant  to  make 

Michael  Angelo,  who  hoped  that  the  him  giving  a  benediction  or  a  male- 

[Kipe,  not  having  an  answer,  might  cease  diction  to  the  people.    Michael  Angela 

to  think  of  the  matter.    On  his  return  to  dexterously  answeredlhat  it  wasonly  in- 

Florrnce  he  proceeded  to  complete  his  tended  to  threaten  them  in  case  they  did 

cHrloon  ofthe  battle  of  Rsa.whichhad  not  shew  obedienc*.    On  being  asked 

btin  left  unfinished  ;  but  in  addition  to  whether  he  would  have  a  book  in  his  left 

the  first  letter,  (wo  others  followed,  and  hand.  Julius  (who  had  entered  Ihe  city 

these  were  couched  in  a  more  authoritk-  at  Ihe  head  of  liis  army,  and  who  had 

tive  tone  than  the  former.  Dreading  the  distinguished  himself  m  many  military 
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encounters)  replied,  No;  a  sword  suits  tion,  he  set  to  work  on  his  design  in  ^od 

me  better  than  a  book,  as  I  know  more  earnest   Finding  the  scaffoldinz  erected 

about  tlie  one  than  the  other.  by  Bramante  unsuited  to  his  object,  he 

The  pope   returned  to    Rome,  and  invented  one  of  a  superior  construction 

Michael  AujB^elo  remained  sixteenmonths  and    of    great    simplicity,  wtuch  was 

to  finish  this  bronze;   but  the  people,  adopted  in  the  builoingof  St.  Peter's; 

unmindful  of  the  pope's  malediction,  and,  as  sugc^ested  by  Mr.  Duppa*  is  most 

destroyed  the   statue  as  soon  as  his  probably  the  same  adminble  piece  of 

])artisans    ceased   to    have   power    in  machinery  which  is  now  used  at  Rome 

Boloi^na:   and  the  pieces  (except  the  whenever  there  is  occasion  for  scaffold- 

h(;ul.  which  was  long  preserved  in  the  ing  to  repair  or  construct  the  interior  of 

museum  of  Duke  Alphonso  at  Ferrara)  public  buildings.    He  gave  thb  inven- 

wcTo  cast  into  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  tion  to  the  poor  carpenter  who  was 

christened  Julia  after  the  pope.  employed  to  construct  it,  and  who,  by 

When  this  statue  had  been  completed,  the  profits  derived  from  it,  was  en- 
Michael  Angelo  returned  to  Rome:  here  ablea  to  raise  a  marriage  portion  for 
he  was  again  thwarted  by  the  jealousy  his  two  daughters.  Uniued  to  work- 
of  one  of  his  rivals,  Bramante,  then  the  ing  in  fresco,  wluch  is  done  by  paint- 
architect  of  St.  Peter's,  who,  conceiving  ing  on  the  wet  plaster  so  that  the 
that  the  pope  inclined  more  to  sculp-  colour  becomes  incorporated  in  the  wall, 
ture  than  architecture,  persuaded  him  and  requires  much  experience  and  prac- 
to  abandon  for  a  while  the  completion  tical  dexterity,  Michael  Ai^gdo  met  with 
of  the  monument,  urging  that  it  was  many  difficmtiefl  in  the  progress  of  his 
ill-omened  to  prepare  a  tomb  during  work,  and  tt  first  sent  for  two  artists 
liis  life.  It  was  he  who  suggested  to  from  Florence. to  instruct  and  assist 
the  pope  that  Michael  Angelo  should  be  him,  but  these  were  soon  dismissed, 
employed  in  the  painting  the  vault  of  and  the  whole  work  executed  by  him- 
the  Sistine  chapel,  erected  to  the  me-  sell  Julius,  who  was  oM,  and  eager 
luory  of  his  uncle  Sixtus.  Bramante's  for  the  completion  of  whttever  he  had 
object  in  doing  this  was  a  hope  that  by  once  planned,  used  frequently  to  visit  the 
these  means  Michael  Angelo  would  ble  painting  during  its  progress,  and  be- 
prevented  from  displaying  his  genius  came  so  impatient  to  see  the  effect  of 
m  that  art  in  which  he  most  excelled,  the  design,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
an(l  would,  in  the  exercise  of  one  in  curiosity,  the  scafloldiitf  was  l^  his 
\vhich  he  was  almost  unskilled,  be  order  removed  before  the  picture  wu 
hrouirht  in  comparison  with  his  relation  finished ;  and  sodoarons  were  all  to  see 
Raphael,  then  just  rising  into  eminence  the  ceiling  about  which  inch  expec- 
and  favour  at  the  papal  court.  Michael  tation  had  been  raised,  that  the  area  of 
Angelo,  at  once  desirous  of  completing  the  chapel  was  immcdiatdf  filled,  the 
the  monument,  and  of  avoiding  the  ex-  pope  entering  even  hefose  the  dnst  occa- 
ccution  of  a  work  in  colours,  an  art  sioned  h^  the  removal  of  the  boards  had 
^vhicli  he  had  not  practised,  did  all  cleared  away.  Vasari  says,  that  Ra- 
he  could  to  persuade  the  pope  to  con-  phael  on  seeing  this  great  work,  changed 
sic:n  the  ornamenting  the  chapel  to  Ra-  his  style,  from  the  hints  it  afiorded  : 
r^^^^l*  this,  however,  is  questioned  by  the  par- 

Julms,  whose  temper  was  too  eager  tisans  of  that  grnt  pauter.  It  is  not, 
and  ardent  to  enable  him  to  wait  with  however,  of  much  impovtanee  to  con- 
any  thing  like  patience  the  time  re-  sider  how  far  it  wu  correct:  no  one 
tiuisite  for  the  completion  of  the  mo-  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny  that  in  the 
nument,  which  required  much  study  art  of  design,  the  grtttneaa  of  Michael 
and  thought,  was  not  sorry  for  an  Angelo's  genius  might  have  fumish«i 
excuse  to  change  the  employment  of  hints  for  improvement  even  to  so  dis- 
IVIichael  Angelo ;  and  it  is  probable  his  tinguished  a  master  as  RnhaeL 
mdependence  and  unbendmg  manner  Bramante,  if  he  had  ndly  conceived 
were  displeasing  to  a  pontift.  little  ac-  that  he  should  lower  the  reputation  of 
customed  to  opposition;  this,  and  the  Michael  Angelo,  by  compeUuig  Um  to 
frequent  demands  for  money  as  the  work  at  a  branch  of  the  artWTth  which 
work  proceeded,  may  have  made  him  he  had  previously  but  sUght  acquaint- 
plad  to  find  some  reason  for  suspending  ance,  must  have  been  eomplddf  dis- 
the  completion  of  the  tomb.  appointed  in  his-ofcject.    It  is  staled. 

When  Michael  Angelo  found  that  he  however,  that  he  tried  to  prefwt  Mi- 
could  not  change  the  pope's  determina-  chael  Angelo  from  oompletiiigthe  whole. 
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And  to  persuade  the  pope  to  allow  Ra-  Julius,  whilst  he  patronised  and  richly 
phael  to  execute  the  designs  for  that  rewarded  his  favourite,  appears  to  have 
part  of  the  chapel  which  was  unfinished,  been  a  hard  task-master,  and  to  have 
Julius  however,  more  firmly  than  ever  treated  him  on  more    occasions  than 
convincedof  the  powers  of  Michael  An-  those  already  enumerated  with  harsh- 
gelo,  by  this  new  proof  which  he  had  ness  and  caprice.    This,  the  independent 
afforded,  confided  the  whole  work  to  and  irritable  spirit  of  the   artist  could 
him,  and  continued  impatient    for  its  not  brook,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
completion.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  was  more  than  once  in  disgrace.    Just 
he  did  not,  in  the  irritable  temper  and  before  his  death,  the  pope  ordered  Car- 
independent  bearing  of  the  painter,  find  dinal  Santi  Quattro  and  his  nephew  the 
so  accommodatinjB^  a  spirit  as  he  was  Cardinal    Agnese  to  cause    his  mau- 
accustomed  to    discover  amongst   his  soleum  to  be  completed,  though  on  a 
courtiers  and  dependents.    The  patron  smaller  scale  than  that  which  was  ori- 
and  artist  were  onen  at  variance  during  ginally  planned;  but  Michael  Angelo 
the  proirress  of  the  work,  and  for  some  was  agam  thwarted  in  his  desire  to  finish 
impatient  answer  which    he    received  this  work  which  had  been  so  long  beg^n, 
from  Michael  Angelo,  the  pope  threat-  and  which  would  have  been  a  splendid 
cned  to  have  him  thrown  down  from  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had 
platform  on  which  he  was  painting,  if  been  his  patron.     Leo  the  Tenth,  who 
the  work  was  not  speedily  finished.    At  succeeded  Julius,  immediately  after  his 
the  end  of  twenty  months  the  scaffold-  accession  employed  him  to  go  to  Flo- 
in^  was  removed  for  the  last  time,  and  rence  to  execute  a  magnificent  fa9ade 
at  length  in  possession  of  his  wish,  the  to  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  which  had 
pope  on  All  Saints  Day  sang  mass  in  the  remained  unfinished  from  the  time  of 
chupel.     Michael  Angelo  Uius  hurried,  his  grandfather  Cosmo  de  Medici.    The 
had  not  put  the  finishing  touches  to  cardinals   intrusted  with  the    superin- 
some  of  the  parts;  but  though  he  was  tendence  of  the  monument,  and  the  artist 
prmitted  to  do  this,  he  left  his  work  as  himself,  for  some  time  resisted  the  order; 
it  was,  rather  than  have  the  scaffolding  but  the  wishes  of  Leo  were  soon  dis- 
erecledanew.  When  the  pope  suggested  covered  to  be  commands,  and  Michael 
that  there  was  a  want  of  ornament  and  Angelooncemore  departed,  even  in  tears, 
gilding  which  he  wished  to  have  added;  (as  nis  friend Vasari  states,) to  Carrara, 
Michael  Angelo,  feeling  perhaps  that  to  superintend  the  procuring  the  marble 
this  would  impair  rather  than  add  to  for  this  new  work.   The  only  indulgence 
its  grandeur,  said,  "  No,  holy  father,  which  could  be  procured  was  that  he 
those  who  are  represented  in  these  de-  might,  whilst  at  Florence,  proceed  in  the 
siu:ns  were  simple  men,  and  wore  neither  execution  of  the  figures  for  the  mauso- 
gold  nor  silver,  they  were  poor  but  holy,  leum.  When  he  had  arrived  at  Carrara, 
despising  all  worldly  riches." — For  this  Leo  hearing  that  there  were  quarries 
great  work  he  received  3000  crowns.  within  the  Florentine  dominions,  where 

A  brief  notice  like  the  present  does  it  was  conceived  marble  equally  good  as 

not  afford  an  opportunity  of  entering  that  at  Carrara   might   be  procured^ 

into  any  detailed  description  of  these  Michael  Angelo  was  ordered  to  proceed 

pictures  ;  neither  would  any  great  ad«  to  them  in  order  to  superintend  the  ob- 

vantage  result  from  doing  so.     In  a  taining  the  marble,  notwithstanding  he 

subsequent  page,  however,  in  consider-  represented  that  the  quality  was  inferior, 

imx  the  character  of  the  different  paint-  and  that  from  the  situation  of  the  quarries 

in^cs  of  Michael  Angelo,  we  shall  give  it  would  be  necessary  that  roads  should 

the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  be  cut   through  both   mountains  and 

Mr.  Faseli  on  these  works ;  authors,  per-  marshes  for  its  transport.     If  the  reader 

haps,  more  capable  of  appreciating  their  has  felt  regret  that  one  so  devoted  to 

merit,  than  any  who  have  yet  written  on  his  art — one  who  had  given  such  test!- 

the  tine  arts.  mony  of  genius,'should  have  met  with 

The  size  of  our  page  does  not  enable  so  much  opposition  and  found  such  Ut- 
us  to  give  an  idea  of  the  various  designs  tie  real  encouragement,  his  feelings  of 
of  which  this  great  work  consisted,  but  disappointment  will  be  increased  when 
an  outline  is  given  of  a  single  group  in  he  learns  that  the  great  talents  of  Mi- 
one  of  the  compartments,  representing  chael  An|^o  were  during  the  whole 
Chanty,  which  Mr.  Flaxman  pro-  reign  of  Leo,  employed  in  the  execution 
nounces  to  be  the  finest  group,  aociexit  of  that  which  prol>ably  would  have  been 
or  modem,  ever  designed.  .  as  well  or  even  better  performed  by  ft 
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sloTip-mfldon.  Eieht  ynra  nnd  some 
months.  <1}eing  the  whole  pontiftote,} 
veie  entirely  spent  at  these  quarries, 
and  in  petty  disputes  with  the  agenla 
cf  (lie  pope  as  to  money. 

Historians,  and  particularly  Mr.  Eos- 
cne,  have  given  Leo  more  credit  for  his 
p!ilr»iiai;e  of  eenlus  than,  perhaps,  he 
merited.  With  respect  lo  Michael 
Anirelo.  it  must  be  admitted  thai  he 
reajied  no  benefit  from  the  magnifi- 
ceni^e  of  him  nhom  it  has  been  the 
fasliion  to  represent  ai  the  universal 

falron  of  genius.  His  title  to  Ihispraiie 
Hs  lieen  successfully  impeached  by  Mr. 
Duppa,  who  observes,  that  when  he 
ucended  the  papal  throne,  the  arts  in 


Rome  were  In  their  BwrMUn,  t1«t  tt 
found  grestcr  tklents  tlm  Iw  onvlojci 
end  erealer  woiki  camBMBMd,  tlm  bt 
compleled;  that  thoM  men  win  hm 
been  for  succeeding  am  tb*  tdddntta 
of  manldnd,  Leonaido  d&  Vkid,  lit 
chad  Anxeb,  and  BaphM!*  cnnM 
their  best  works  be&re  hi>  mwwIbi; 
and  that  Bramante,  the  aniillflet  of  81 
Peter's,  died  in  tlie  teeoad  jtar  ll  Vt 

Ctiflcate.    Leonardo  da  Yiati 
wledged  not  to  ~ 


niflceace  of  the  stale  duunben  ia 
Valican,  paiterilir  is  indebted  to  JAa 
the  Second,  u  those  two  room,  wM 
ffere  punted. by  Hsiihftel,  wbiEil  HtM 
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peHlest  production,  were  nearly  com-  b^  the  Italians  u  a  Flemish  barbarian, 

pleted  at  the  pope's  death.  died  after    a    short   rdgn    of    twenty 

It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  months,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Romans.  ' 

Lfo  the  Tenth  hadanyveiyrefined  taste  Adrian   was   succeeded   by   Clement 

fur  works  of  art,  when  it  is  considered  the  Seventh,  whose  desire  that  Michael 

that  the  cartoons  which  Raphael  was  Aneelo  should  proceed  with  the  works 

empliiyed  by  him  to  execute,  were  sent  at  Florence  which  he  bad  ordered,  again 

to   FlMnders,  as  patterns   for  tapestry  ;  interfered  to  prevent  the  completion  of 

and'  thai  when  the  carpets  were  eie-  the  monument.    The  complaints  of  the 

cnled,  no  inquiry  appears  to  have  been  nephew,  however,  at  length  compelled 

made  after  the  origmal  designs,  seven  of  the   artist   to   return  to   Rome,   in   or- 

which  now  furm  the  most  valuable  spe-  der  to  attempt  some  amicable  ananee- 

cimens   of  art  in   this   country;    from  ment    with    respect    lo    these    claims, 

the   merit  of  these,  the  value   of  those  The  weakness,   ambition,   and  crooked 

which  have  been  destroyed,  may  well  be  policy  of   Clement  early  involved  him 

estiiiinled:    ai:ain.  as  lo   Leonardo   da  m  ruin,   and   soon   after   his   accession 

plundered  by  the  army  n(  the  Constable 

tin- Last  Siipper.it  is  evendoubtful  whe-  of  Bourbon.      Up  to   this   period    Mi- 

tlitr  he  visited  Home  during  I  he  time  of  cbael  Angelo  had  only  to  contend  with 

Lt'o,  but  it  it  certain  he  was  at  no  lime  the  perversity  and  injustice  of  his  pa- 

eni]ili>yed  l)y  him.  Irons,  and  the  jealousy  and  opposition 

Un  the  deathof  Leo,  during  the  reign  of  liis  rivals ;   in  addition  to  these,  he 

of  his  successor,  Adrian  the  Sixth,  the  now  found  himself  involved  in  the  trou- 

arls  were  no  longer  favoured  at  Rome:  bles  of  contending  parties  ;   and  with- 

Biul  Mii^hael  Angela  was  allowed  to  em-  out  coming  to  any  settlement  with  the 

Eloy  limiself  in  the  execution  of  two  sta-  duke,  he  determined  again  to  leave  Home 

Its,   ivhich  were   to  furm  part  of  the  for  Florence,  that  he  might  proceed  with 

miinumcnt  of  his  patron  Julius.  the  chapel  and  library  of  81.  Lorenso. 

The  Duke  of  Urbino,  the  nephew  of  Prom  the  time  wnen  Sodarini  had 

Julius,  impatient  at  the  delay  wliich  bad  been  driven  bam  the  government,  Flo- 

ttiken   place   in   the   execution   of  this  rence  became  again  subject  to  the  rule 

work,  sought  to  compel  Michael  An-  of  the  Medici.    When  the  ecclesiastical 

gelo  lo  account  for  some  large  sums  of  alates  were  ovemin  by  a  foreign  enemy, 

nioney,  which  it  was  pretended  had  been  the  Florentines  tMgan  to  entertain  hopes 

ri'CfiveU  by  him.     The  duke  petitioned  of  ridding  themselves  of  their  oppres- 

Adri;in  that  he  might  be  summoned  to  lors,   and   of  obtaining  a  free  govem- 

Rume  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  ment.      For  this  purpose  they  were  in- 

rt<juired  information.  Giuliano  de  Me-  duced  to  join   the  Venetians,  together 

dit'i,  liiflerwarUs  Clement  the  Seventh,)  with  theDukesof  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and 

v\\\>  1VHS  at  this  time  governor  of  Flo-  Urbino,  who  bad  united  with  England 

rt'iice,  h;id  employed  Michael  Angelo  to  and  France  in  order  to  oppose  the  grow- 

eri-it  a  library  and  new  sacristy  to  the  ing  power  of  Charles  the  Fifth.     One 

church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  to  serve  as  a  of  trie  first  objects  of  Clement  on  the 

nmusuleum   for  the  Medici   family :  in  recovery   of  his   liberty,  was   to  recon- 

order  that  be  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  quer  the  Tuscan  states,  the  sovereignty 

with  tlie-se,  the  governor  interfered  with  of  which  was  guaranteed  to  his  family 

tlif  iK)[K>,  and  obtained  permission  that  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona.    The  Fio- 

the   artist  should  remain   at  Florence,  rentines,  although  unsupported  by  their 

Ho  was  in  no  danger  of  receiving  from  allies,  and  a^indoned  tu  their  fate  by 

Adrian    any     new   commission    which  Fr^nci^  ;i<'       .  '  .                                    .1 

wuiiM    interrupt   the   progress   of    Ilia  to  enler    iir.i   I'l,    '-•■'  '.'',    i  I   *'  Liir.i  n, 

works,  ns  the  pope  was  not  only  igno-  mainUineil  a  galliint  5tru:;t;le  fur  llieir 

r.int  oF,  but  hostile  to  the  fine  arts  i  and  hberly.     When   it   was   determined  to 

hail  even    determined    to  destroy  the  fortify  the  cily,  Michael  Angelo  wag 

paiittin.^'i  of  the  Sisline  chapel,  conceiv-  appointed    the    military    architect,    or 

rii;  Ihiil  they  were  morefittedfor  a  bath  engineer  to  superintend  the  erection  of 

tli:in  a  church ;  and  when  the  group  of  (he  necessary  works  ;  and  he,  preferring 

th<^  Laocoon  was  shewn  to   him,  he  the  liberties  of  his  country  to  the  in- 

is  siLid  to  have  turned  awav,  refusing  terests  of  the  family  of  his  patron,  did 

lo  even  look  at  the  idols  of  the  hea-  not  hesitate  lo  accept  the  task. 

tlicns '    This  pope,  who  was  conudered  His  appointment  to  such  la  important 
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post  is  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  cions,  but  the  information  was  disrg" 
which  his  talents  were  held  by  his  coun-  garded,  and  his  warnings  were  attributed 
tr}-men.  Before  commencing  the  neces-  to  timidity.  Finding  himself  treated  with 
sary  works,  he  went  to  Ferrara  to  in-  contumely  and  contempt,  and  despwng 
sped  the  fort  ifications,  which  were  then  of  rendering  assistance  to  those  who  were 
considered  to  be  the  best  in  Italy.  Whilst  unwilling  to  serve  themselves,  he  deter- 
there,  he  was  received  by  Alphonso  mined  to  withdraw  secretly  from  Flo- 
Duke  of  Ferrara  with  great  courtesy,  rence  and  go  to  Venice.  He  left  the 
who  afforded  him  aJl  the  information  city  in  company  with  one  of  his  scholars 
and  assistance  which  he  required.  The  and  afiriend,  and  they  carried  with  them 
duke  took  the  opportunity  of  his  pre-  12,000  crowns  in  gold  concealed  in  their 
sence  to  request  that  he  would  execute  cloaks.  In  passing  throueh  Ferrara  he 
some  work  of  art  for  him,  and  on  his  was  recognised  by  the  dmce,  who  hap- 
retuni  to  Florence,  notwithstanding  his  pened  to  see  his  name  in  the  list  of 
urgent  occupations  respecting  the  de-  strangers  which  was  kept  by  the  police, 
fence  of  the  city,  he  commenced  a  pic-  and  sending  for  him  shewed  him  all  re- 
ture  of  Loda,  which  Vasari  describes  spect,  and  by  eveiy  kind  of  persuasion, 
as  exquisitely  beautiful  This  painting  joined  to  the  offer  of  an  honourable  pro- 
it  appears,  however,  never  reacned  the  vision,  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
duke,  because,  as  is  related  by  Michael  remain  at  Ferrara,  at  least  until  the  war 
Anirelo's  biographers,  some  one  sent  by  was  ended.  He  pernsted  however  in  his 
the  duke  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  determination  to  depart,  bat  not  wishing 
work,  which  induced  the  indignant  artist  to  be  outdone  in  gtaaouiy  even  by  the 
to  refuse  to  send  it,  and  it  was  given,  to-  duke,  pointing  to  the  doaks  of  lus  corn- 
get  her  with  some  models,  to  one  of  his  panions  where  the  gold  was  concealed, 
attendants,  who  took  them  into  France,  said  that  he  had  with  him  12,000 
Tlie  Leda  afterwards  came  into  the  crowns,  which,  if  wanted,  vrere  at  the 
possession  of  Francis  the  First,  but  was  duke*s  service.  !FVom  Eemn  he  pro- 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  holy  fury  ceeded  to  Venice,  living  as  much  re- 
of  a  confessor  in  the  time  of  Louis  tired  as  the  importunities  of  those,  who 
the  Thirteenth.  A  French  artist,  who  were  desirous  of  doing  honoor  to  his 
saw  the  picture  at  Fontainbleau  after  it  ^nius,  would  pomit  While  there  he 
had  been  injured,  says  the  remains  of  it  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have  made,  at  the 
possessed  much  of  the  manner  of  Titian  request  of  the  doge,  the  design  for  the 
m  the  c(»louring,  and  in  support  of  this  famous  bridge  of  the  lUalto,  though  it 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  it  was  not  till  is  now  generalljf  understood  that  the 
after  Michael  An^elo's  return  from  drawing  from  which  the  bridse  was  ex- 
Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  ecuted,  was  not  the  one  made l)^  him* 
with  that  great  master's  st^le,  that  he  The  Florentines  soon  findiDg  their 
finished  the  Leda.  The  original  cartoon  loss,  followed  him  by  entreaties  to  re- 
or  design  for  this  work,  was  some  years  turn  to  their  assistance;  and  as  con- 
since  brout;ht  to  this  country  by  Mr.  cessions  were  made,  and  reparation  of- 
Lock,  and  by  him  presented  to'the  Royal  fered  for  the  indignities  and  slights 
Academy.  During  this  period,  in  ad-  received,  he,  at  somepenonal  risk*  re- 
dition  to  painting  the  Leda,  he  pro-  turned  to  his  conntiy*  in  order  once 
ceeded  with  the  figures  for  the  monu-  again  to  renew  the  stmgg^  for  the 
ment  in  St.  Lorenzo.  maintenance  of  iti  VSbvttj*  The  em- 
Michael  Angelo  appears  to  have  peror,  having  effeeted  a  treaty  with 
displayed  equal  skill  and  patriotism  in  the  Venetians,  and  aU  Italy  except 
his  conduct  throughout  the  siege,  and  Florence  having  been  restored  to  peace, 
in  all  respects  to  have  justified  the  con-  was  enabled  to  conoentnte  his  forces: 
fidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  country,  this,  coupled  with  the  treaeherf  of  the 
The  Florentines  struggled  bravely  for  captain- general  of  Flofenoc^  hastened 
the  maintenance  of  their  independence,  the  down&l  of  the  dUty^  and  a  capitu- 
and,  aided  by  his  skill,  long  defended  lation  was  entered  into,  in  which  then 
themselves  against  the  besieging  army  was  provision  for  the  preservation  of 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  general  of  life  and  lil)C9rty  to  those  who  had 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Having  reason  to  dared  to  defcaid  their  country  afnunst 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  some  of  the  conquest  and  oppression.  This  treaty 
leading  persons  intrusted  with  the  com-  was  explained  as  aU  such  treatiea  are 
mand  of  the  defence,  Buonaroti  in-  usually  mterpreted,  where  the  atm^gest 
formed  the  authorities  of  his  suspi-  retains  the  poifer  of  diotatfang  th> ' 
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of  its^consttuction.    The  pope  having  all  as  laws.    After  much  vexation  and 

attained  the  object  of  his  ambition,  soon  unjust  treatment,  it  was  stipulated  that 

found  means,  without  breaking  the  letter  he  should  work  four  months  at  Florence 

of  the  treaty,  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  and    the    remainder    of   the    year    at 

those  whom  he  hated,  and  who  had  op-  Rome. 

posed  him.  The  otfenders  were  not  pu-  On  returning  to  Rome  for  this  pur- 
nished  for  opposing  the  power  of  the  pose,  he  received  fresh  orders  from  Ule- 
pope,  the  treaty  protecting  them  in  that  ment,  who  commissioned  himto  make  de- 
respect  ;  but  tney  were  found  guilty  on  signs  for  painting  the  two  ends  of  the 
the  pretext  of  having  been  enemies  to  Sistine  chapel,  the  ceiling  of  which  he 
the  republic  !  Aware  of  his  danger,  had  before  painted  under  the  patronage 
Michael  Angelo  is  said  to  have  con-  of  Julius.  Although  he  could  not  refuse 
cealed  himself  for  many  days  in  the  bell-  the  command,  he  delayed  as  much  as 
tower  of  St.  Nicholas  to  avoid  the  fury  possible  making  the  cartoon  of  the 
and  the  treachery  of  Clement.  Some  Last  Judgment,  which  was  the  subject 
persons,  however,  state  as  a  reason  for  chosen,  wliilst  he  proceeded  by  stealth 
the  pope's  especial  anger  against  him,  with  the  statues  for  the  monument.  The 
that  he  had  proposed,  during  the  defence  death,  however,  in  1534,  of  Clement,  re- 
of  Florence,  the  razing  the  palace  of  the  leased  him  from  these  commands.  He 
Medici.  He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  then  conceived  the  time  was  at  last 
view  of  the  pope's  clemency,  for  strict  arrived  when  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
search  was  made  for  several  days  by  go  on  with  the  long  delayed  work ;  but 
order  of  Clement,  who  finding  this  un-  even  now  he  was  disappointed.  Paul 
successful,  at  last  published  a  notice  that  the  Third,  the  new  pope,  was  no  sooner 
he  would  let  him  remain  uninjured,  elected,  than  he  sent  for  him,  expressing 
on  condition  he  should  proceed  with  his  desire  that  he  should  devote  all  his 
the  monument  to  the  Medici.  He  was  time  to  his  service :  this  he  declined, 
induced  to  confide  in  this  assurance,  pleading  his  contract  with  regard  to  the 
trusting  less  to  the  good  faith  of  the  unfinished  monument.  But  Paul,  who 
pope,  than  to  his  knowledge  that  it  was  was  old,  and  not  wilHng  to  brook  oppo- 
Clements  eager  desire  the  monuments  tition,  was  not  less  determined  to  be 
and  library  should  be  completed.  obeyed  than  any]  of  his  predecessors. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  ac-  "What  I"  said  he,  "cannot  I,  now  I  am 
counts  of  both  of  his  biographers,  that  pope,  command  that  which  I  have  been 
Michael  Angelo  was  constantly  desirous  wishing  to  attain  for  these  thirty  years  t 
of  finishing  the  great  monument  to  Ju-  Where  is  this  contract  you  talk  so  much 
lius  which  had  been  so  long  delayed ;  al)out  ?  I  will  tear  it  to  pieces.** 
the  orders  and  importunities  of  Leo  the  It  appears,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of 
Tenth  and  of  Clement,  we  have  seen,  had  the  importunity  of  the  pope,  Michael 
lonir  prevented  him  from  doing  this,  Angelo  had  determined  to  withdraw 
however  he  might  wish  it.  The  Duke  himself  to  Urbino,  that  he  might  in  quiet 
of  Urbino  continued  to  urge  him,  and  complete  the  monument.  Paul,  now- 
loaded  him  with  unjust  reproaches  for  ever,  was  too  eager  for  his  services  to  let 
having  misapplied  large  sums  of  money  him  thus  escape;  and  early  paid  a  visit 
received  on  account :  this,  on  inquiry,  of  state,  accompanied  by  ten  cardinals, 
turned  out  to  be  untrue,  and  the  dis-  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  all  the  statues 
covery  had  the  effect  of  cooling  the  which  had  oeen  executed  for  the  monu- 
ardour  of  the  duke,  who  found  he  should  ment,  and  the  sketches  and  cartoon  for 
be  obliged  to  contribute  more  funds,  the  Last  Judgment.  One  of  the  car- 
Atler  much  wrangling  and  negotiation,  dinals  seeing  the  statue  of  Moses,  in- 
it  was  determined  that  the  monument  tended  for  Julius's  tomb,  in  order  to  pay 
should  be  completed  for  the  sum  which  court  to  the  pontiff,  exclaimed,  '*  This 
had  been  actually  received  ;  and  instead  alone  is  enough  to  do  honour  to  Vo^ 
of  an  insulated  work  ornamented  on  all  Julius  I**  Paul  again  renewed  his  solid* 
sides,  on  the  scale  originally  proposed,  tations,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua, 
the  plan  was  altered  and  only  the  front  seeing  that  the  cause  of  the  artists  re- 
fa  vade  was  to  be  executed.  The  desire  luctance  was  the  unfinished  contract, 
of  Clement  that  he  should  proceed  with  undertook  an  anrangement  with  the 
the  works  at  Florence,  tended  to  facih-  Duke  of  Urbmo,  whereby  only  three 
tate  t  his  arrangement  for  the  diminishing  statues  were  to  l>e  completed  by  Michad 
the  work,  as  the  pope's  wishes,  like  those  Anselo,  and  the  rest  were  to  be  executed 
Of  Leo  ^the  Tenth,  were  considered  l>y  unmr  his  direction  by  others,  he^  howv 
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ever,  ptyinfi;  the  cost.  Thus  the  plan  make  that  dotaffe  mm  'enviaUe  than 
and  contract  were  chanfred  for  the  fourth  the  vigour  of  mediocrity. 
and  last  time,  and  Paul  was  enabled  to  San  Gallo  was  the  ajnduteet  gene- 
pratifyhiseagemesstobecomethe patron  rally  employed  by  the  pope,  but  Mi- 
of  the  great  artist.  The  monument  to  chad  Angelo's  experience  during  the 
JuliiiN,  after  all  the  various  chan^^es  and  si^  of  Florence,  was  the  cause  of  his 
the  different  impediments  which  have  being  consulted  respectmg  some  fortifi- 
been  noticed,  was  at  last  finished,  and  put  cations  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  then 
up  in  St.  Pietro  in  Vinculis.  Of  the  in  progress.  From  the  consdouniess  of 
seven  statues  of  which  it  is  composed,  bis  talents,  he  appears  to  haye  nven  his 
only  three  are  the  work  of  Michael  An-  opinion  freely  on  the  proposed  plans ; 
gelo,  viz.  the  celebrated  Moses,*  and  the  and  this  so  completely  proTed  them  fo 
two  fi/:ures  on  the  side  personifying  be  erroneous  that  the  works  .were  never 
Virtue  and  He]ifi:ion ;  the  remaining  completed.  This  freedom  however  led 
four  were  the  work  of  others.  The  to  many  disputes  and  jealousies  between 
other  statues  which  w,ere  executed  or  the  rival  artists.  Though  his  age  pre- 
bo^un  for  this  monument  were  not  used,  vented  his  continuing  to  paint  in  fresco* 
The  two  wliich  were  completed  are,  or  Vasari  states,  that  ha  continued  to  work 
were,  in  the  public  collection  at  Paris ;  in  marble,  sayingthaft  be  found  the  exer- 
and  the  other  four,  which  were  only  cise  of  the  mallet  and  chisel  necessary 
commenced,  support  the  roof  of  a  grotto  to  keep  him  in  health.  After  his  last 
in  the  Boboli  gardens  at  Florence.  painting  he  commeneed  a  lam  group, 

Paul,  on  the  commencement  of  the  the  principal  fipne  of  whien  was  a 
pnintinjr  of  the  Last  Judgment,  remune-  dead  Christ :  tbii^  though  never  entirely 
rated  Michael  Ansrelo  by  a  considerable  finished,  was  iaken  to  Florence  and 
]H'nsion  for  life.  The  grant  commences  placed  behind  the  great  aihar  in  the  me 
by  statinp;  that,  *'  Wishing  to  remunerate  tropolitan  church,  where  an  inscription 
you  for  the  fresco  ^minting  representing  records  that  it  was  the  last  work  in 
the  last  judgment,  in  consideration  of  your  marble  which  be  ezeeutad. 
labour  and  ability,  which  is  an  honour  to  We  are  now  arrived  at  thai  period  of 
our  age;  we  promise/*  &cc.  This  grand  the  life  of  Michael  Angelo  which  is 
vs'urk  was  finished  in  1541,  and  was  marked  by  his  great  woik  in  arcbitec- 
opened  at  Christmas  to  the  admiration  ture :  he  had  already  ezeeuted  both  in 
of  the  world.  In  a  future  page,  when  sculpture  and  painting  the  DBoat  extra* 
( onsiderini;  the  works  executed  by  Mi-  ordinary  produetione  ever  eoapMed  bf 
chael  An^lo,  we  shall  lay  before  the  any  one  man  in  any  a^i;  and  at  the  age 
render  the  remarks  both  of  Sir  Joshua  of  seventy-five  yean  waa  abont,  ia  a 
Reynolds  and  M.  Fusch  on  this  picture,  manner,  to  eommeooe  a  new  omer. 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  that  was  What  has  hithorto  been  written  has 
ever  executed  by  any  painter.  related  to  the  namting  and  nNdpCnre  of 

After  the  completion  of  the  Last  Judg*  Michael  Ai^gelo»  we  Afdl  nwt  nave  to 
ment,  the  pope  directed  the  painting  in  consider  him  as  an  arebiteetf  partienlariy 
fresco  of  the  walls  of  a  chapel  which  had  as  regards  his  share  in  thu  opnatrueikm 
been  built  by  San  Gallo,  and  whush  was  of  St.  Peter's.  Before^  however,  enter- 
called  the  Pauline  chapel.  The  subjects  ing  on  this,  we  shaD  aaafce  pome  gene- 
chosen  were  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  ral  observations  OB  his  works  in  aculp- 
and  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter.  The  ture  and  paintingi  pieiuing  these  wnh 
smoke  of  the  tapers  during  the  frequent  a  few  remariu  on  fne  levtval  of  punting 
celebration  of  high  mass  in  this  chapel,    in  Italy. 

has  so  totally  obscured  these  pictures  It  is  not  perhaps  gOMrally  known 
that  the  subjects  are  now  scarcely  to  be  that  we  possess  in  tUs  oountry  an  un- 
distinguished. These  were  the  last  works  finished  t>as  relief  by  Michael  Angelob 
n  fresco  by  Michael  Angelo,  then  of  the  cut  in  marble ;  which  was  purdiased  in 
a^e  of  seventy-five  years,  who  feeling  Italy  by  the  late  Sir  Gkoige  Beaumont* 
his  powers  much  diminished,  complained  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the  Royal 
to  his  friend  Vasan  that  fresco  painting  Academy.  It  is  of  a  einnilar  franiv  eon- 
was  not  a  fit  work  for  old  men.  Fuseh  sisting  of  three  figures,  repremiting  the 
considers  these  as  the  dotage  of  his  Virgin.the Infant SavtooTp and SLJohn: 
style,  yet  as  possessing  parts  which  it  is  compost  with  mochsraee,  AniaU 
_    outline  of  this  is  added  mm  a  drawiw 

•  A  .ketch  of  thu,  figure  «  girea  ia  Um  liwtUpiece    "?*^  ^,  ^  *?•'•  ^J^  IVoMdillt  S 

to  this  memoir.  the  Roysl  Aoadmiy.  Wenwhante 
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permitted  to  refrret,  that  some  urange- 
ment  could  not  De  made  by  nhich  this, 
the  cartoon  of  the  Leda  before  noticed, 
and  other  valuable  works  posKs ted  by 
the  Academy,  mii;ht  be  rendered  gene- 
rally accessible  to  the  public.  M.  Oltley 
possessei  a  picture  in  distemper  and  a 
bust,  both  of  which,  according  to  his 
opinion  and  that  of  M.  li'useli,  were 
executed  by  Michael  Angelo. 


CniPTB»  vr, 

On  the  revieai  of  Painliag  in  Ifalj/. 

The  notices  contained  in  the  works  of 
several  of  the  most  distini^jshed  of  the 
ItaUan  historians,  prove  that  tlit-rc  were 
painters  in  Italy  during  Ihe  (lark  ages, 
end  Rome  still  possesses  several  spe- 
cimens of  art  which  prove  this.  Lanii, 
in'  his  history  of  {minting  in  Italy,* 
adduces  in  proof  of  this  statement, 
amoncsl  others,  the  two  vast  works  un- 
rivHlled  by  any  others  in  Italy.  The 
first  is  the  series  of  popes,  which,  in 
onier  to  prove  the  succession  of  the 
papal  chair  down  lo  the  time  of  St.  Leo, 
this  pontilf  caused  to  be  painted;  k 
work  of  Ihe  fifth  century,  and  which 
was  subsequently  coDlinued  until  our 

Tine  second  is  the  decoration  of  the 
whcile  church  of  San  Urbano,  where 
tliere  are  several  evangelical  acts  repre- 
sented on  the  walls,  along  vrith  some 
tiislories  of  the  tutelar  aaint  and  St. 
Cecilia,  a  production  which  Lanii  con- 
siders as  not  partaking  either  of  the 
Creek  lineaments  or  style  of  drapery,  and 
winch,  he  says,  may  justly  Iieattnbuted 
to  an  Italian  pencil:  lliis  haa  subscribed 
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uponit  thedaleorioil,  Theevidencea 
aiTorded  by  Ihe  catacombs  at  Rome  of 
the  continued  existence  of  art  diirini; 
the  early  ages  has  Iveen  already  noticed. 
The  painters,  however,  of  those  times 
produced  little  else  than  mere  mechani- 
cal efforts,  chiefiy  following  the  exam- 
ples afforded  by  Ihe  Greeks,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  improvement  in  sculpture,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
any  sensible  progress  in  painting  is 
really  discoverable. 

Though  the  principal  share  in  the 
honour  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  is  due 
to  Tuscany,  the  Pisani  led  the  viray ;  aa 
they  were  the  first  to  throw  off  ihe 
trammels  imposed  by  Ihe  Greek  arliitt, 
and  first  began  the  study  of  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculp- 
ture, and  from  these  drew  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  art. 

The  improvement  in  sculpture  wai 
followed  by  that  of  the  art  of  executing 
designs  in  Mosaic  liy  Fra  Jacopo,  or 
Fra  Mino  da  Turrita,  also  a  Tuscan. 

lAnii  says  it  it  not  known  whether 
he  was  instructed  in  hii  art  by  the  Ko- 
mans  or  by  the  Greek  workers  of  Mo- 
saic 1  but  that  it  is  well  ascertained  he 
far  surpassed  them,  and  that  on  ex* 
amining  what  remains  of  his  works  in 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at  Rome,  one 
can  liardly  lie  persuaded  that  they  were 
Ihe  production  ol  so  rude  an  age,  dul  not 
history  constrain  us  to  twlieve  it ;  add- 
ing. Ilial  it  appears  probatjle  he  took 
the  anoienla  for  his  models,  and  deduced 
his  rules  from  Ihe  more  chaste  specimen! 
of  Mosaic  still  remaining  in  several  of 
the  Roman  churches,  the  design  of 
which  is  leas  crude,  Ihe  attitudes  leM 
forced,  and  the  composition  more  ikdful 
than  were  exhibited  by  the  Greeks,  who 
ornamented  the  church  of  St.  Mark  at 

11  is  common  to  date  Ihe  revival  of 
the  art  of  painting  in  Italy  from  tlie  lime 
of  Cimabue,  but  the  facts  aiatiMl  tiy 
Lanii  and  several  other  modem  nriierit 
fully  prove  Ui&t  before  bis  lime  llieri 
were  not  only  painters  in  Italy  who 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  art,  Ind 
that  I'isa  had  a  school  for  eacli  ol  ilia 
fine  arts  as  early  as  tiie  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Guinia,  a  ?iian.  an4 
Guido  da  Siena  were  amongst  the  most 
important  arlisls,  who  appeared   Ijcfore 

guished  themselves  by  abandoning  Ihe 
tame  and  formal  manner  of  the  Greeks ; 
in  which  one  artist  appears  to  have  been 
content  irtth  aa  imitatioa  of  his  preile- 
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cessor,  Blmort  irith  the  Msw  pmadoa 
As  was  obsenable  in  the  worki  of  Um 
Eftvplians. 

Giovanni  Cimabnawubothftpuntfr 
and  architect,  fae  wu  bora  kbout  the 

KM  1240.  AlUnngfa  it  Bpp«n  pto- 
h\e  lie  origiullf  ■tndiea  note  the 
Greek  wtiitt,  who  had  been  tnritcd 
to  Florenee,  yet  be  eirtjr  derated  from 
their  manner.  Lens  obienei,  be  oon- 
sillied  nature,  corrected  m  pert  ib»  no- 
tiltntar  formi  of  hie  dengn,  g»Tfl  ex- 
pression to  the  heade,  foUed  IIm  dr^nr, 
and  grouped   ttie  ^^urei  with  mam 

Stealer  art  than  the  Qnda.  Hia  talent 
id  twt  coniiat  in  ttie  graceful;  Uf 
Madonnaa  had  no  beauty,  hia  angde  in 

the  lame  lueee  have  all  the ' 

Wild    -"- ^-^-^ 


characler,  e 


9  a^  in  wluch  be  fired,  be 

aucceeded  admiraUy  in  heada  fiUl  of 

r.eapconUr  Mtboaat^oIdiMB, 

impressing  an  inoeeoribaUe  degree  of 


Vaat 


txtld  sublimity,  whidi  the 
not  tieon  able  greatly  to  turpaiL 
and  inventive  in  conception,  he  ex 
large  composition*,  aiia,expmaed  ttaem 
in  fn'and  proportions. 

Giotto,  another  name  eminent  amragtt 
the  earlv  paintera  of  Florence,  waa  a 
shepherd-boy;  aaheep  drawn  by  him 
from  nature  on  a  atone  attracted  the 
notice  of  Cimabae,  who  happened  to  aee 
it  as  he  waa  paaaiiw;  Cimabue,  with  the 
consent  of  Giotto'aftther.look him ton»- 
rence  for  instruction.  Giotio  oommeneed 
by  imitating,  but  quickly  anrpaaaed  hie 
master;  through  him, symmetry tMoaine 
more  chaste,  desKo  more  pleasing,  and 
colouring  softer  than  before:  the  meagre 
hands,  the  sharp  pointed  feeU  and  etanng 
eyes,  (renmants  of  the  Greoan  manner^ 
all  acquired  morecorrectnen  under  lum. 
If  CImabue  is  to  be  considered  as  the 


controversy  as  to  the  share  to  wliich 
the  two  great  Florentine  artiste,  Ci- 
mabue  and  Oiotlo,  are  ^entitled  aa  the 
founders  of  the  modern  school  of  paint- 
ins  in  haiy.  The  impartiality  and  in- 
ly wiih  which  this  question  has 
n  investigated  by  I>aiiii,  entitka  him 
of  all  others  to  the  merit  of  being  the 
best  authority,  end  he  decide*  that  the 
improvement  in  painting  ii  not  due  to 
Florence  alone ;  that  the  career  of  human 


genuily  t 


pienius  in  the  protrress  of  the  fine  arts  b 
the  same  in  every  country.  That  when 
the  man  is  dissatisfied  with  what  the  child 
learned,  he  gradually  passes  from  ftis 
ruder  elements  to  those  which  arelessso^ 
and  from  thence  to  diligence  and  pr«i« 
sion,  afterwards  advancing  to  the  gnm 
and  select,  at  length  altams  faciUtf  a 
execution.  Such  was  the  prDgrvti  **^ 
the  fine  arts  in  Greece,  and  such  ha 
been  that  of  painting  in  Italy, 

The  Pisani  (one  of  whgm  hu  bce^ 
before  noticed  as  a  sculptor)  and  their 
scholars  preceded  the  Florentine  paintef^ 
and  diffused  a  new  system  of  detiffn  orar 
Italy.  11  would  be  jqjuitice,  mtema 
Lanzi,  lo  overlook  them  in  tl 
provement  of  painhng.  in  which  design 
IS  of  so  much  importance,  or  lo  dupposa 
thai  Ihey  did  not  ei^aliy  contribute  t» 
its  improvement ;  again,  if  all  the  ea^j 
Italian  painters  wore  (a  be  latelniivc^ 
derived  from  the  two  noreoliac  ma  vt «t«, 
every  style  of  painting  ought  to  resem- 
ble  the  style  ot  tho>e  maileni.  yet  in 
examinmir  the  old  paintings  of  Siena,  of' 
Venice,  of  Bologna,  and  of  Penna,  tbef 
are  found  to  be  dintimilar  in  iden,  tr 
choice  ofcolouring,  and  in  taste  of  com- 
position. 

Lanzi's  second  proportion  H.  tlial  G 
the  improvement  of  painting  was  ndl 
solely  due  to  the  Florentines,  yet  ni 
people  excelled  or  cuntrit>uted  by  ei< 
ample  so  much  to  the  progrew  of  art  at 
Ihey  did ;  lliat  Giotto  was  as  much  Ih) 
father  of  the  new  method  of  painting,  a 
Boccaccio  was  the  father  of  the  new  spa 
cies  of  prose  composition,-  after  ihe^ 
time  of  the  latter  any  subject  could  b^ 
elegantly  Ireated  of  in  Jiroce)  afler  Iha' 
lime  of  .the  former  jMiotinR  oouM  ex- 
press all  subjects  with  pitKirielT.  A, 
Simon  da  Siena,  a  SIcTimo  da  Firvnas 
and  others,  added  ehumi  lo  Ihe  art,  but 
that  they  and  othe»  owe  lo  Gto\to  lh« 
transitions  tron  the  oU  to  a  new  man- 
ner. The  services  olOiOlto  were  souirt* 
by  the  greatest  potentates  and  familie^^ 
in  evety  part  of  Italy,  and  after  M^ 
death  the  same  universal  ttpplauie  fo(>> 
lowed  his  disciples  throughout  Italy:— 
thus  becoming  the  model  for  the  stt^j 
dents  during  the  foiirfcooth  centujy.  e-^™ 
was  Raphael  in  Ihe  sixltwnlh.  anil  lb 
Cairauci  in  the  sdvvntcelh  ceuluiy. 
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Chapter  VII. 

The  revival  of  Painting  from  Ike  time 

of  Cimabue  and  Gtotlo   to   that  of 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  M.  Angela,  and 

Raphael. 

The   works  of  the  Italiui  writen  on 

the  fine  arta  ire  filled  with  long  dia- 

quisiiionson  the  causes  ifhich  are  »up- 

(losed  to  have  led  to  the  improved  atjie  of 


evident  that  the  true  cause  wai  the  dia- 
covery  and  study  of  the  ipecimeni  of 
ancient  Grecian  sculpture.  The  effect  of 
these  on  the  productioni  of  the  Pifani, 
and  others,  (amone  the  first  who  im- 
proved modern  iculpliire,)  ii  sufficiett 
to  shon  that  Ihey  nere  aiM  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  change  of  ityle  in  the 
arts  of  design  and  painting.  A  alight 
inspection  of  the  works  of  Giotto  ma- 
niEcsts  how  much  he  waaiodebtedtothe 
Dewly.found  monuments.  The  (ceret 
once  diuofered.  it  only  raquiied  the 


^eniui  of  soch  a  painter  to  attain  excel- 
lence. It  was  not,  however,  in  tba 
Florentine  achool  alone  that  thii  im- 
provement is  discernible ;  an  examin*- 
lion  of  the  earljr  pictures  of  the  icboola 
of  Siena,  Bolt^na,  and  Parma  luffi* 
ciently  ahows  ;t6at  a  similar  eauae  wai 
operating  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent place* ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
art  was  rm^nd  and  univcnal  throughout 
the  whole  of  Italy. 

The  Junius  of  Giotto,  howercr,  formed 
an  era  in  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Flo- 
rentine achool ;  his  example  incited 
others  to  exertion,  and  bis  disciples,  by 
availing  themselves  of  his  diacovericf, 
and  ftdlowiog  in  his  track,  assisted  in 
diffusing  a  knowledge  of  hii  principles 
and  improved  method;  thus  laying  the 
ETOundwork  for  still  higher  perfection  in 
the  art.lhough  in  Ihe  capacity  of  bnmUe 
imilatots  of  hi*  alyle. 

Amongst  the  most  impottant  of  the 
aoccessors  of  Giotto,  was  Hasaceto 
(Huo  ^  B.  Giovamn),  a  naiM  vtuA 
D 
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(orrai  an  »ra  In  Ihr  hi*inry  of  art.    Hit 

Sinciples  were  foiindwJ  on  llic  work*  uf 
hibirti  and  DoDalollo;  hn  hud  ac- 
quiretl  pcnpfiClirr  [roni  UninellMclu.iUld 
hud  long  xludicii  thu  rOKMins  of  ancient 
itculplure  tJL  Rume.  Ftobo  Iu»  wo/k«,  it 
tx  appUHDl  tlul  he  had  mnd*  s  ^nl 
advaiiw  iadivcnifyini;  ttW|><MitinatHiid 
cliaraclfn;  aitd  in  A>n!iihorl«niruc  itix 
fl^itres  ba  ^{ipmm  ti>  have  ntudied  the 
annl<ini!>  of  the  bodir  dkitk  cuirttfuJIy  than 
hi*  priidcecHon.  Tb«  i:k|it«9»Wii  of  hU 
Iiciuh  »  uden  eraccful  and  «l«ganl ;  tu 
exh^iilH  GonKidtfrable  fitrudoia  and  aim- 

Elicity  in  ll)«  (iild*  and  arntni^muDl  of 
IS  (Irapny,  and  much  truth,  variely. 
and  dclHuu)'  io  hi*  culmiring.  tlix  |iie- 
turet  |]«(.-ame  llw  alitdy  of  alt  ttiv  be«t 
srtisti  ui  iit»  uwa  lini«,  and  b  Ihat  of 
Pietru  I'enisiao,  and  of  lus  great  pupil 
Kapha«L    Thmattitt  died  tn  H43.* 

oni-  of  tbc  n)i»t  «mineiil  vras  G)iirlan< 

daio,  tbu  artwt  in  whi>a«  iichoul  Michael 
Ant;«lo  studied ;  hi»  norks  FXtiibil  claar- 
ness  and  purity  of  outline,  correctness 
of  lonn,  conaitkrabln  invention  and 
facilily  of  axpretiion ;  and  he  is  eati- 
aidvTeq  by  H«i^  aa  Ihe  lirxt  b'lcrentino 
wi)u.  by  racim*  of  truv  penpeotive,  was 
KUUKMsfiiJ  ill  (cruupuig  ami  iii  depth  of 
compos  Itiun. 

Tnoiis  lalwurs  of  the  Tuscan  jiainlera 
brino;  lu  to  itw  Iv^nninc;  of  the  sixteeHlh 
century,  when  much  liiat  wiu  ttawllcnt 
in  art  had  been  attained  by  the  careful 
study  and  imitation  of  nature,  which 
had  tho  eSbcl  of  impartini;  more  variety 
and  life,  especially  to  the  head^  Indeed. 
the  artists  of  later  times  have  not  much 
surpassed  their  predeceasors  in  thia 
respect  The  nhok,  hi)We»er,  lliat  was 
acconipliihed,  Doiuunted  to  little  more 
than  a  carefiil  tinitation ;  ideal  beauty, 
fulness  and  gramletir  of  design,  harmony 
of  colouring,  aurial  perspeciive,  and  va> 
riety  and  freedi^m.  were  still  wanlini;,  in 
order  Io  carry  the  art  to  the  tx^rfeclion 
which  it  Biibsequently  allained. 

The  lade  for  magniReenl  edifices 
having  revived  throughout  Italy,  many 
of  tile  most  splendid  of  those  public  and 
private  buildings,  vshioh  sliU  remain  at 
Rome,  Florence.  Milan,  Mantua,  and 
Venice,  were  erected  about  this  period. 
The  demandfor  omamenlol  architecture, 
as  well  as  for  interior  embellishmenta, 
j-ily  created  a  spirit  of  rivalry 

Ml  rpllipli  nn  SIt  C.  Wrin,  in  3i. 


"  If  Afiyunt atclc^tnldtDw  mj  Ion 
(au  cburck  it  etjr  annunaai,"  &c, 


and  emidation  amtmast  the  a/tiils  . 
the  time^,  ami  not  only  tended  mainly 
to  tlw  advani'vment  of  ibi:  art,  but  pro- 
bably called  into  action  |<nwert  and 
(EMiui  «hieh,  at  a  lest  fortunate  (le- 
riod,  w'liil^i  i'^"--  '■■nii.iiii-il  doitnanl. 
Thf  Rh'.i"-       !■  Hin  atlan- 

m«nl(il'f>'  niuhitioa, 

slronitl>  r' 

iuK  arrivi'i    >'  i  t«)nn  ta 

display  a  niHrkcd  ni»l  fn-ujur  charaeUr, 
This  annn  hecama  ouara  onntpiciicm 
(rcim  Ihc  introductinn  iaiii  Italy,  about 
the  middli^of  thv  tllHftilhcnInr;.  oftba 
art  of  juintin);  i 
art  ills,  IB  llivir  aa 
more  brilhancy  and  il 
tiun  of  the  arta  o(  MgnviBC  on  capper 
and  wiiod  was  alao  ana  of  IIm  ^riAt 
causes  of  the  adiaacaBCMl  nf  deciKn,  hy 
spreading  ovrr  the  whula  al  Europe  the 
conipoxitionnof  IhecTifal  OMstrri^  Mbuie 
work*,  till  Ibca,  bad  Imwi  coDlined  h 
sincle  spot. 

Otlh«tluvepTCtBrti)l<,vhoMe«ni>ia 
was  Io  tnirt:  tn  nutiuily  all  thai  waa 
excellent  ia  paiittiM,  and  In  expound 
and  stinplifv  iha  nda*  u(  ari  tu  liwir 
giicccMors.  ^.eonnnto  da  Vme  n|>{iearcd 
Ibe  Sral.  He  waa  bom  n  ivn,  Iwenty- 
three  yearn  befim  MidiacJ  Angclih 
His  biof^raphers  ocMur  Id  reprekeairng 
liim  as  "  endowed  by  Mtuni  with  a  < 
[genius  uncoBunonly  elented  aad  pen»- 
tratini;,  eager  after  diacnvMy.  uiit  ■iifr- 
pnt  in  the  pursuit  not  only  at  what 
related  to  the  three  arts  dependent  oOi 
design,  but  Io  maihemallti,  tnecluuno^. 
hydrostatics.  iiuisM>,!Unlpoelr>'.  Uenal 
verged  also  in  the  accomtdiahmenl  of 
horsemanship,  fenclnc!,  and  danciui;.  Ilia 
manners  were  polished  Bn<I  oHal'le, 
fining  him  for  the  ancicty  of  the  trnrai, 
nith  whom  he  lived  on  a  fuotm|-  of 
famdisrity  and  friendilup." 

In  addition  to  hi*  vnaX  altainmenla 
as  an  artiil.  he  was  iksliDiEiiudiud  as  m. 
Kcieiilitic  writer  ;  he  waa  a  diacovervr  k 
ojitics  and  methanica ;  ttia  hyilraulia 
works  on  tho  Adda,  which  ha  rctadcnd 
navigable  for  two  himdrei)  tnili-^  wm 
limie  to  the  piwumt  day  n 
hia  mechanical  iuuooer.  I 
obwrvalbni  cantaincd  in  hw  i 
ujiun  the  iniliiutire  mellital  of  philiMi 
phitint;.  arc  aimual  eiHicbwl  in  Iha  w  ^^^ 
termaas  wervlhe«r«al  aphonanitob 
in  the  sucocedinicaifv,  rendenid  llli  wr 
of  Jlacon  loiniorlal. 

'■  KKperiratnt."  aaya  lie.  ••  b  tb* 
lerpreterofthesee»tii<ifBalure;il>i 
misleads  us.    Thoniiti  our  rwawB  a^ 
•omelimes  dec«v«  iIkU,  we  i 
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mil  expeHmce;  and  vaiythe  cireunt- 
slancei  in  our  experiments  until  we  can 
draw  from  them  general  rales,  for  it  ii 
from  hence  that  these  rules  are  to  Iw 
derived."  Af^n,  "  1  am  about  to  treat 
of  a  particular  subject ;  but  first  of  all 
I  shall  make  some  experiments :  because 
my  plan  is  to  appeal  to  experience,  and 
from  thence  to  demonstrate  why  Ixxlwa 
are  compelled  to  act  in  a  certain  manner. 
This  is  the  method  to  be  pursued  liy 
such  as  would  inrestigaie  the  phen.v 
mena  of  nature."  His  different  memo- 
randa on  art  abound  with  very  useful 
observations  on  the  mechanical  poweis 
and  muscularactionofthe  human  frame. 
lit  was  originally  taueht  by  Verrochi.i, 

howi^ver,  suqiassed  his  teacher,  thouirh 
it  is  remarked  that  he  retained  Ihrougti 
life  traces  of  his  early  education,  anil 
that,  like  his  master,  he  desired  more 
readily  than  he  painted;  and  that  in  bis 
desiffns  and  countenances  he  seems  to 
have  prized  eletrance  and  vivacity  of  ex- 
pression more  than  dignity  and  liilness 
of  contour. 

ills  mode  of  paintinjf  may  l>e  divided 
into  two  styles, — one  abounding  in  sha- 
dow, which  gives  admirable  brilliancy 
to  the  contrasting  iighls;  the  other  more 
([uift,  and  managed  by  merely  having 
recourse  to  middle  tints.  In  each,  the 
grace  of  his  design,  Iheeipression  of  the 
menial  affections,  and  the  delicacy  ofbis 
pencil,  have  not  yet  been  aurpamed,  cr 
perhaps  equalled.  Meappeart,  however, 
to  have  been  more  solicitous  to  advance 
his  art  than  to  multiply  his  pictures ;  a 
kind  of  timidity,  and  fastidiousness, — a 
loncing  after  an  excellence  which  he  con- 
sidered he  could  not  attain^-appearoften 
to  have  induced  him  to  leave  his  worki 
iinKnished,  not  being  able  to  arrive  »t 
that  truth  which  he  considered  netseisaty 
to  perfection.  In  addition  to  hia  merit  lis 
a  pointer,  he  was  eminent  as  a  sculptor. 

His  hfe  is  usually  divided  into  four 
periods ;  the  first  during  the  time  he  re- 
mained at  Florence.  The  second  wns 
whiUt  he  was  al  Milan,  where  he 
vili'd  by  Ludovico  Sfona,  and  where  hi 
isrepre?iente<t  to  have  delighted  every  oni 
by  performing  on  a  silver  lyre  (a  new  in 
strument  of  hn  own  construction)  ti< 


al»iru<ie  studies  and  in  mechanical  and 
hjilrosiaticallabours  for  the  state.  Ttiv 
seventeen  years  he  spent  at  Milan,  were 
nfler  he  liad  attained  the  maturity  bolh 
oT  his  age  and  fame,  u  tu  did  not  leue 


Florence  before  he  ma  thir^.  VbiM 
there,  however,  he  painted  little  except 
his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Sup- 
per ;  but,  during  thii  period,  he  raised 
the  school  of  Milan  to  great  eminenc« 
by  superintending  an  academy  of  the 
arts,  which  produced  illuslrious  pupils. 
This,  and  the  production  of  his  Last 
Supper  (one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
art),  render  his  stay  al  Milan  one  of  the 
most  imporlaiil  periods  of  his  life.  Thia 
picture*  is  well  known  to  all  who  take 
the  sliEhtest  inleresl  in  the  fine  arts,  by 
the  celebrated  engraving  of  Raphael 
Morghen.  The  picture  itself  has  long 
been  destroyed,  but  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  in  this  country  (in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Royal  Academy)  a  veiy 
fine  copy  of  it  by  Oggione,  and  Sir 
"Hiomas  Lawrence  succeeded  in  coUect- 
ing.  at  a  great  price,  the  studies  made,  as 
he  conceived,  by  Da  Vinci,  for  the  dif- 
ferent heads.  After  the  misfortunes  of 
Si'uraa.  Leonardo  returned  to  Florence, 
and  during  the  thirteen  years  he  remained 
there,  painted  some  of  his  best  works ; 
and  it  was  at  tlus  time  that  he  executed 
the  Cartoon  of  the  Bailie,  which  was 
designed  to  rival  the  work  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Ue  went  to  Rome  at  the  time 
l.eo  X.  became  Pope,  but  remained  there 
only  for  a  short  time  ;  and  it  is  atated 
that  it  was  his  procrastinating  disposi- 
tion and  disinclination  to  finish  hii 
works,  that  caused  Leo  X.  to  withh^ 
from  him  his  patronage. 


I.  Tbi  ittrctBtj  or  lb*  conmu  la  irUA 
iaUil  «H  low  uia  dump  I  IbahMnbavi. 
tor  Uib  pnmiuiliiii,  ite  mIMa 
■  ••  -fu  pilntfi]  bclnt  In  ■  Um 
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Francis  I.,  who  had  seen  the  painting  durins^  a  life   of  eiirhfy-seven  yean ; 

of  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  became  whilst  Raphael,  who  died  at  thiriy-ief«n, 

desirous  of  possessimc  so  eminent  an  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  left  an  infinite 

artist;  and  although  Da  Vinci  was  then  variety  of  pictures*.  The  last,  and,  per- 

an  old  man,  he  invited  him  to  his  court  haps,  greatest  eJSbrt  of  his  genius,  is  the 

The  rivalry  which  existed  between  Transfiguration.    Mengs  wserves,  that 

Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo,  and,  the  this  contains  more  exceUencies  than  any 

fact  that  the  latter  was  ^preferred  to  of  his  numerous  works.  It  is  weU  known 

him  both  at  Rome  and  at  Florence,  pro-  by  the  various  celebrated  and  costly  en- 

bably  induced  him  to  quit  his  native  gravings  which  have  been  made  of  it. 

country  with  little  regret,  particularly  We  hope,  however,  at  no  very  dutant 

as,  by  withdrawinsi:  from  all  cause  of  period,  to  furnish  engravings  of  this  and 

excitement  and  irritation,he  was  enabled  others  of  the  most  celebnied  produc- 

to  consult  his  own  ease  and  happiness,  tions  of  the  great  masters*  at  a  price 

He  accordingly  went  to  France,  where,  which  will  enable  the  most  humble  to 

however,  he  expired  in  15 1 9,  in  the  arms  obtain  them ;  so  that  we  may  be  ena- 

of  his  royal  patron,  before  he  had  em-  bled,  by  thus  diffusing  the  knovdedse, 

ployed  liis  pencil  in  his  service.  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  for  works 

Raphael  de  Santi,  or  Sanzio,  the  of  art. 
third  and  last  of  the  sreat  triumvirate.  In  speaking  of  the  three  great  mas- 
was  the  son  of  an  inferior  painter,  and  ters  of  painting,  who^  together,  appear 
was  born  at  Urbino  in  1483.  He  was  to  have  attained  eveiy  degree  of  exod* 
ejirly  placed  at  Peruiria,  under  Pietro  lence  of  which  the  art  is  susceptible,  the 
Perui^ino,  an  artist  of  considerable  ce-  name  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  must  not  be 
lebrity,  and  whose  style  he  in  a  great  omitted,  even  in  this  sboit  notice.  -He,- 
measure  adopted  in  his  early  works;  but,  observes  Fuseli,  "first  gave  gradation 
like  his  great  contemporaries,  he  soon  to  colour,  form  and  masses  to  drapery, 
surpassed  his  master,  al)andoning  the  a  grave  dignity,  till  then  unknown,  to  ex- 
stiffness  of  his  draperies,  his  dr>'ness  ecution.  If  he  were  not  endowed  with 
and  harshness,  and  animating  with  spirit  the  versatility  and  comprehension  of 
the  gestures  and  countenances  of  his  J^onardo,  his  principles  were  less  mixed 
heads.  The  bent  of  his  t;enius  was  to-  with  base  matter,  and  less  apt  to  mis- 
wards  the  voluptuous  and  graceful,  and  lead  him.  As  a  member  of  a  rdieioui 
led  him  to  that  ideal  l>eauty,  grace,  and  order,  he  confined  himidf  to  suljeeta 
expression  which  may  be  considered  as  and  characters  of  piety;  but  the  few 
the  most  refined  and  difficult  province  nudities  he  allowed  himself  to  exhibit 
ofpaintin£^.  Whilst  at  Rome  he  princi-  shew  sufficient  intdligenee  and  still 
])ally  studied  the  remains  of  Grecian  more  style.  He  fcneshortened  with 
sculpture,  by  which  he  perfected  his  jtruth  and  bddness,  and  wherever  the 
knowledge  of  the  art ;  and  he  also  de-  figure  did  admit  of  it,  made  fab  dnpery 
voted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  an-  the  vehicle  of  the  limb  it  fawesti.  He 
cientbuildinfiTS  in  that  city.   He  studied       «  luffaeiie  s.d.1o  w..  o.t  of  tte  i^SZTS: 


six  years  under  his  relation  Bramante,    most  faroured  by  nature,  to 

the  architect,  in  order  that  at  his  death    th>  culture  and  t««te  of  tho  y  tfco  oodoty'of  tho 

he  miLrht  succeed  him  in  the  manage-    f::!!!l:^\V^Vi^J:!!^^  •* 


iirht  succeed  him  in  the  manage-    ?,T.m  .  ■  V..,rii.:;T;T;;,  rfiS^od^^ 
ment  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.    A    fine  aru  equally  coatriboud.  h«  wMlafoclarto 


vivid  apprehension,  a  sort  of  fervour  in    ^i^hiw.Vifdin the'iS*'^**'**'  '*'  ^" 


art  of  cncMlBK  poariUc  oob. 


seizing  the  sudden  expression  of  pas-    jecta ;  but  be  waa  aapniiv  to  oUiB  tCta 
sion.  and  a  facility  of  execution,  seem  to    «' "bjecu  of  (kct,  in  whidi  ke  canted  tko 

have  marked  his  earliest  works.    The    J^Xuio!  "'^ilSI'c.t  bSS&S  Mm  ik. 


career  of  Raphael  was,   however,    as    mind,  compels  it 
short  as  it  was  brilliant;  yet  a  careful    ft^uh^^SLia 


toiblnkandto 
forward  to  the  hetrt» 


continued  and  rapid  improvements  he  by  ibe  poMibic,  tbough 

made    in   the    highest  branches  of  his  three  centuriei.  been  dtyrn 

\.^^i.T\\r'•  A      u  prince  of  painting;   and  If 

art;  whilst  DaVinci  appears  to  have  formed,  the  crown  of  snpra 

been  almost  i)aralyzedby  hesitation  and  Michael  Angeio.  RaflaciiowMnL 

doubt,  and  to  have  been  in  a  constant  ^Tit\^T&''ma:%!iS!SStHMl 

state  of  balance  betwixt  his  notions  of  beautiful  letter  to  Leo  r  — 

elaborate  finish  and  want  of  perse ver-  diJ^tSl'IiJd  "*h*"*S 

ance.  He  left  behind  him  but  &w  works  wbidi  isatiuiirBm^iatiH 
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was  the  true  muter  of  Raphael,  whom  oommon  tenn  of  life,  might  have  wit- 

hu  (uilion  weaned  from  tne  meannete  neised  iti  hm.  progren,  and  decline, 

of  Peru^no.andpreparedforthemighty  After  the  worki  of  thow  ntio  faxve 

style  of  uidiael  Xnnlo.  been  moitioned,  little  wai  done  Ij  (fae 

"  Whilst  MiehaeT^Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  artiits  nho  followed,  except  in  raflning 

andRaphnel  hadthui  raised  the  charac-  and  ornamenlin?  that  which  had  been 

ter  of  the  Tuscan,  Roman,  and  Lombard  struck  out  by  their  great  predeceuon. 

tchools,  Giorgione  (Giorgio  Barbarelli)  Whilst  Raphael  died  tooearlytowitnesa 

first,  and  then  Titian  (Tiziano  VecuUi,)  fbe  decline  of  the  art  he  had  lomateri- 

about  the  same  period,  displayed  in  their  ally  assisted  to  perfect,  the  long  life  of 

works  the  more  alluring  charm  of  co-  Michael  Angelo  permitted  him  to  tee 

lour.thus  founding  what  has  been  termed  and  to  lament  the  perversion  of  thOM 

the  Venetian  school.    To  no  coloiirist  principle*  whiph  he  nud  deo*lop*d, 

did  nature  unveil  herself  with  that  dis.Tii-  Amoni;st  iIk'  nn.it  d,>iiti::unh*d  dis- 

fied  familiarity  in  which  she  appeared  to  ciplMofthe  Roman  sehool?  may  be  men- 

Tilian.  His  organ,  universal  and  equiitly  honed  Pelesrino  TebaMi  of  BoloKTia,  Ja- 

fit  for  all  her  exhibitions,  rendered  her  lio  Pipi(Romano)and  M.A- Amerigi  (11 

simplest  and  her  most  compound   an-  CaravH^o).    The  principle  of  Correg- 

pearinces  with  equal  purity  and  truth,  zio  found  no  worthy  follower  except  m 

He  penetrated  the  essence  and  the  se-  Parmegiano  (Franc'eseo  MuMuoii),  who 

neral  principle  of  the  substances  before  may  be  said  to  have  refined  upon  the 

him,  and  on  them  exhibited  bis  theory  grace  of  his  master,  to  a  degree  of  ele- 

of  colour."*  ganee,  which,  however,  was  'oo  often 

The  last  great  advance  in  art  was  allied  to  weakness'and  affectation. 

made  by  Correggio  (Antonio  Allei;ri);  Towardsthe  end  of  (he  sixteenth  cen- 

he  it  was  who  attained  that  peculiar  bar-  tury  arose  at  Bologna  the  school  of  the 

mony  and i;race,  which  had  never  t>eiore  three Carracci,  known bythenameof  the 

been  so  fully  and  strikingly  developed  ;  Eclectic  School,  from  ils  leading  prin- 

and  added  a  magnificence  of  breadlhand  ciple  of  endeavouring  toselect  the  beau- 

ofrelief  which  has  been  exhibited  only  by  ties,  correct  the  faults,  supply  the  de- 

himseir.     "  The  harmony  and  the  grace  fects,  and  avoid  the  extremej:  of  the  dif- 

of  Correggio  areproverbial ;  themeilium  ferent  styles;  a  union  which  the  sliehteit 

by  which  breadth  of  gradation  unites  the  consideration  shews  to   be  entirely  in- 

two  oppositeprinciples-~thecoalition  of  compatible.      These  principles  of  the 

light  anddariinessbyimperceptiblelnm-  eclectic  school  speedily  cau.wd  its  decay, 

sition,  aretheelementsof  his  style:  this  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  scholars, 

inspires  his  figures  with  grace,  and  to  this  such  as  Domenichino,  Schedoni,  Guido 

their  grace  is  subordinate.  The  most  ap-  Reni,  and  Guercino,  soon  found  1  heir 

propriate,themostelegantattitudeswere  peculiar  bias,  and  followed  Iheir  own 

adopted,  rejected,  perhaps  sacrificed,  to  course,  iinfellered  by  such  inconsistent 

the  most  awkward  ones,  in  compliiince  rules. 

with  this   imperious   principle.    Hosts  A<  even  a  short  notice  of  the  life  Of 

vanished,  were  absorbed,  or  emeigtd  in  Michael  Angelo  would  have  lieen  im- 

obedience  to  it.     This  union  of    the  perfect  without  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and 

whole  predominates  qver  all  that  re-  proeress  of  art  to  excellence,  so  the  lin- 

mains  of  him,  from  the  vastneis  of  his  gularity  of  its  almost  equally  rapid  de- 

eupolas  to  the  smallest  of  his  oil  pic-  cline  was  too  cunous  to  pass  entirely 

turcs.     The    harmony   of    Correggio,  without  notice;  and  tlus  must  be  thtt 

though  assisted  by  exquisite  hues,  was  apology   for  the  (ew  meagre  extracts 

entirely  independent  of  colour ;  his  (,Tettt  which  have  been  given  from  Mr.  Fuselis 

organ  was  light  and  shade  in  ils  most  very  spu-itcd  notice  of  the  art  of  the 

extensive  sense.      The  bland,  central  modems  in  his  second  lecture. 

light  of   a  globe  imperceptibly  giidmg  -_^^ 

through  lurid   demi-tints  into  rich   re~  ^                imt 

fleeted  shades,  composes   the    style   of  ^^            Lhaptbr  VIII. 

Oorresgio.  and  affects  us  with  the  soft  Charactn-  of  Michael  dtigrio  at  a 

emotions  of  a  dreamt.'"  Seutplor  and  Paintrr. 

Such  were  the  singular  effects  of  go-  Hatikc  thus  shortly  traced  the  history 

nius.  that  in   so  short  a  period   raised  of  oainting  and  sculpture,  both  ancient 

modern  art  to  its  highest  pitch.  Sor^ipld  and  modem,  we  shall,  before  we  refer 

was  its  progress,  that  one  e^jojrii^  the  to    'he    archilecturat    productions    of 

■ _ ___^_  Michael  Angelo,  consider  his  character 

■Pwii.'             itui  and  rank  as  a  ptinter  and  Mndptor. 
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An  estimate  of  his  powers  in  these  two  g;enera]ly  bont  forth  at  once  into  fblness 

branches  of  art  may  be  \)est  formed  by  and  t)eauty.    Of  thn,  Homer,  probably, 

a  reference  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  and  Shakspeare  more   assurediy,  are 

the  most  eminent  writers  on  art  of  our  signal  examples.    Michael  Angelo  pos- 

own  country.    Althouierh  we  may  not  sessed  the  poetical  part  of  cor  art  in  a 

have  produced   any  artists  worthy  to  most  eminent  deeree ;  and  the  same 

contend  with  the  mreat  Italian  painters,  daring  spirit,  which  urged  him  first  to 

yet  it  may  be  affirmed  that  no  country  explore  the   unknown  regions  of  the 

has    hitherto    produced  writers    more  imagination,  delighted  with  the  novelty 

fully  ciipable  of  appreciatms;  the  merit  and  animated  by  the  success  of  his  dis- 

and  l>eaaties  of  the  Italian  school,  or  of  coveries,  could  not  havefvled  to  stima- 

developing  the  principles  of  its  gresi  late  and  impel  him  forward  in  his  career 

masU'rs,    than    our    Ent;lish    artists,  beyond  those  limits,  which  his  folkiwert* 

Neither  Italy  nor  France  has  produced  destitute  of  the  same  incentives,  had 

works    equal    to  the    lectures  of  Sir  not  strength  to  pass. 
Joshua  lleynolds,  Fuseli,  and  Flaxman.        **  To  distinguish  between  correctness 

In  ireneral,  the  Italian  and  French  have  of  drawing,  and  that  part  which  respects 

wasted  their  time  in  antiquarian  discus-  the  imagination,  we  nugr  say  the  one 

sions   on  minute  points,  or  in  subtle  approaches  to  the  mechanical  (which,  in 

metaphysical  theories  on  beauty,  idea-  its  way  too,  may  make  just  pretensions 

iff  I/,  and  fi^race.     The  paintings  of  Sir  to  genius)  and  the  other  to  the  poetica]. 

Joshua  Reynolds  have  deservedly  placed  To  encourage    a  solid   and   vigoroos 

him  at  the  head  of  our  English  school,  course  of  study,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 

and  his  Discourses,  taken  as  a  whole,  suggest  that,  perhaps,  a  confidence  in 

perhaps,  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  mechanical  prodoGes  a  boldness  in 

critics  on  subjects  relating  to  art.    The  the  poetic.    He  that  ia  smre  oC  his  ship 

folio  wins:  extracts,   from  the  lectures  and  tackle,  puts  out  fearlenly  from  the 

of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  contain  his  shore ;  and  he  who  knows  that  his  hand 

oi)inions  on  the  merits  of  Michael  An-  can  execute  whatever  his  fiuscy  cansug- 

gelo  as  a  painter.  gest,  sports  with  more  freedom  in  em» 

'*  When  we  consider  that  Michael  bodying  the  visionary  forms  of  his  own 
Anirelo  was  the  great  archly pe  to  creation.  I  will  not  say  Michael  An- 
YV'hom  Parmcgiano  was  indebted  for  gelo  was  eminent ly  poetical,  only  l^eeanse 
that  grdiideur  which  we  find  in  his  he  was  greatly  mechanical ;  but  1  am 
works,  and  from  whom  all  his  con-  sure  that  mechanical  exo^ence  invi- 
te mpoi-aries  and  successors  have  de-  gorated  and  emboldened  his  mind  to 
rived  whatever  they  have  possessed  of  carry  painting  into  the  regions  of  poetiyt 
the  dio:niiied  and  the  majestic ;  that  he  and  to  stimulate  that  art  in  its  most 
was  the  bright  luminar)',  trom  whom  adventurous  flights.  Michael  A"g*V^ 
])auitint;  has  borrowed  a  new  lustre;  equally  possessed  both  qunlifioatiotta. 
tliiit  under  his  hands  it  assumed  a  new  Yet,  of  mechanical  exoeUence^  there 
a{)pi>:i ranee,  and  is  become  another  and  were  certainly  great  ezamplct  to  be 
superior  art ;  I  may  be  excused  if  I  found  in  ancient  sculpture,  and  parti* 
take  this  opportunity,  as  I  have  hitherto  cularly  in  the  fragment  known  by  the 
taken  on  every  oecasi on,  to  turn  your  name  of  the  Torso  of  Midwd  Angeb ; 
aUention  to  this  exalted  founder  and  but  of  that  grandeur  of  chametcr*  wr» 
father  of  modern  art.  of  which  he  was  and  attitude  which  he  threw  into  all  Ins 
not  only  the  inventor,  hut  which,  by  the  figures,  and  which  so  vrell  oorresponds 
divine  energy  of  his  own  mind,  he  car-  with  the  grandeur  of  his  outline^  there 
ried  at  once  to  its  highest  point  of  was  no  example;  it  oould,  tfaenfore, 
possihle  perfection.  proceed  onl3r  from  the  most  poetical 

*'  Tiie    sudden    maturity    to   which  and  sublime  imagination. 
Michael  An^elo  broui^ht  our  art,  and        *' It  is  impossible  not  to  expreia  aooe 

the  conipiirative  feebleness  of  his  fol-  surprise,  that  the  race  of  punten who 

lowers    and    imitators,  might   i)erhaps  preceded  Michael  Angdo,  men  of  M- 

be  reasonably,  at   least  plausibly,  ex-  knowledged  great  abilities,  ahonld  never 

])lained,  if  we  had  time  for  such  an  ex-  have  thought  of  transfem^g  a  littlBaf 

amination.     At   present    I   shall  only  that  grandeur  of  outline  whieh  flef 

observe,  that  the  subordinate  parts  of  could  not  but  see  and  admin  m  aMot 

our  art,  and  perhaps    of    other  arts,  sculpture,  into  their  own  woriPi;  bet 


expand  themselves  by  a  slow  and  pro-  they  appear  to  have  conaJdM^  gfJ^ 
gressive  growth ;  but  those  which  de-  ture  as  the  later  schoola  of  nrtislsloSk 
pend  on  a  native  vigour  of  imagination    at  the  inventions  of 
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M  uaMiBiK  to  be  tdndnd.  but  with  "Ttw  ^ubbniG  in   paiminir,   an    in 

which  they  hav«  iKrthii^  to  do :  quod  poetty,  eo  iir<.'r;>o\ver«  iind  laki-v  tiiich  it 

tvpernat,  mkHadno*.    The  itrtinti  of  poisessi.ni  <>l  the  tiliolu  iiiiThl.  that  no 

that  age,  even  lUffiwlle  himself,  seemed  room  ti  l<  f(  i<ir  aiti!tili<m  to  minutu  crili* 

to  be  g(»iiK  on  very  ctmtffltedly  in  the  cism.    'riiu   Imlr  tlcenTn-ifi  of  nrt  in 

diT  manner  of  Pieiro  Peru|^no ;  and  if  the  presence  uf  ilii?se  ^re»X  ideas  thus 

Michael  Anfrelo  had  nerer  appeared,  fcteaily  I'vpiccsed,  lose  all  their  value, 

the  art  might  still  have  continued  in  the  and  are,  for  Ihe  instant,  at  \m*.\.  ftll  to 

same  style.  be  unwotiliy  of  <mr  noliee.    The  correct 

"  Besidea  Rome  and  Florence,  where  jndiniient,  the  purity  o1   taste,  which 

the  fcrandeur  of  this  stj'le  was  first  di»-  characterise    Kaffaelle,     the    exqiiisile 

played,   it  was  on  this  foundation  that  ^ace  of  I  'orrci-ino  and  Parmtdiano  all 

the  Carracci  built  Ihe  truly  great  acade-  disappear  before  them.     •     •     •     •     • 

mical  lli.jD-iii.in  sihoiO.  ■■  !  W('\  n  selt-con^at illation  in  know- 

"  This  tiraiideur  of  style  has  lieen,  in  in^  myself  capable  of  such  scnsaliuns  aa 
different  degrees,  disseminated  over  all  he  intended  lo  excite,'  I  reflect,  not 
Europe.  Some  caught  it  by  livinj;  at  wlhoiit  vanity,  that  these  discourses 
the  time,  and  coming  into  contact  with  hear  testimony  to  my  admiration  of  that 
the  on^nnal  author,  whilst  olliera  re-  truly  divine  man ;  and  1  should  deaint 
ceived  it  at  second  hand;  and  being  that  the  last  words  which  I  should  pro> 
everywhere  adopted,  it  has  totally  noiince  in  this  acndemy,  and  from  thi« 
changed  the  whole  taste  and  style  of  place,  might  be  the  name  of — Michaal 
design,  if  there  could  be  said  to  be  any  AnEPlo." — SirJ.Set/noldt'*Dliicr>urti». 
style  before  his  time.  Our  art,  in  con-  With  reBpecl  to  the  ereat  praisex  bn- 
seijuence,  now  assumes  a  rank  to  which  slowed  onMichaelAngelo  by  Sir  Joshua. 
it  could  never  have  dared  to  aspire,  if  many  have  I>een  induced  to  doubt  the 
Michael  Angelo  had  not  discovered  to  sincerity  of  his  admiration,  seeiiii;  that 
the  world  the  hidden  powers  which  it  hisown  works  bear  so  little  traces  of  the 
possessed,— without  his  assistance  we  s'fle  and  manner  of  him  whom  he  con- 
never  could  have  tieen  convinced  that  sidered  most  excellent.  SirJoshiia,bow- 
paintint:  was  capable  of  producing  an  ever,  has  himself  slated  that  he  was 
adequate  representntiDn  of  the  iiersons  rather  to  be  considered  an  admirer  than 
and  actions  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  an  imilalor,  having  taken  an  other  course. 

"  I  would  a^k  any  man  qualitied  lo  ono  more  suited,  as  he  modeEtly  ob- 

i'ud);e  of  such  works,  whether  he  can  serves,  to  his  abilities,  and  the  times  in 

ook  with  indifference  at  the  person!-  which  he  lived.    That  Su- Joshua  Hcy- 

fication  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  nolds  would  have  lieen  eminent  in  wliai- 

centrc  of  the  Capella  Sestina,  or  the  ever  style  he  attempted,  his  great  sue- 

figiu«s  of  the  sybils  which  surround  cess,  and  the  merit  of  Ihe  works  he  has 

that  Chanel,  to  which  we  may  add  the  left  us,  give  ample  evidence.    It  is  in 

statue  of  Moses ;  and  whether  the  same  the  latter  part  of  his  observation  that 

sensations  are  not    excited   by    those  the  true  reason  of  the  course  he  puraued 

works,  as  what  he  may  remember  to  is  to  he  discovered.    There  was  no  nial 

have  felt  finim  the  most  sublime  pas-  taste  in  the  country  lor  the  gramJ  and 

sages  of   Homer?      I  mention    those  severe    style   of  the    Roman  auhoui ; 

figures  more  particularly,  as  thev  come  there  were  no  great  huildmga  lo  be 

nearer  to  a  comparison  with  his  Jupiter,  adorned,  nothing  to  call  into  exi^lenn 

his  demigods,  and  heroes,  those  sybils  rivalry  and  emulation   such  as  exinled 

and  prophets  beiri^  a  kind  of  inlerme-  dining  the   times   of  the  revirai  of  the 

diale  beings  between  men  and  angela.  art  al  Rome ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  ex- 

Thoujgh  instances  may  be  pivducea  in  ercise  of  that  branch  of  art  which  the 

the  works  of  other  painters  which  may  publictastemadelucralive.lhattbearlisl 

justly  stand  in  competition  with  those  1  could  arrive  at  that  iodependencf  wbi^ 

have  mentioned,  such  as  Ihe  Isai^  and  it  must  betlie  object  of  all  to  attain, 

the  Vision  of  Eiekiel,  by  RaSaelle,  the  We  cannot  better  illustrate  our  posi- 

SL  Mark  of  FVate   Uartolommeo.  and  tion.  as  to  the  little  taste,  or.  *l  ienst, 

many  others,  yet  these,  it  must  be  ol-  tilllepatronage.lhoaenrtisii  receivewhg 

low«l,  are  inventions  so  much  in  Mi-  exclusiwiy  confine  thi'mselves  lo  iha 

chael  An^elo's  manner  of  thinking,  that  higher  branches,  than  by  mentiumog 

they  may  lie  truly  uunsidered  as  so  many  that  Ihe  late  Mr.  Flaxman  (who,  atler 

rays,    wliich    diicover    manifeslty    Itw  raising  the  character  of  this  country  by 

centre  from  whence  tbey  emanated.  bis  outlines  from  Uomer  and  Danle. 
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which  the  united  testimony  and   ap-    unite  magnifioenoe  of  plan  and  cndloa 
plause  of  all  Europe  pronounced  to  ap-    variety  of  subordinate  paxts.     He  in 
proach  nearer,  in  grandeur  and  simpli-   time  oecame  generic^  perhapa  too  unir 
city  of  composition^  to  the  works  of  the    formly  gnnd :    diaracter  and  beaoty 
ancients  than  any  other,)  never,  through    were  admitted  only  as  far  as  they  oouki 
a  lone:  life,  was  commissioned  to  execute    be  made  subservient  to  grandeur.    The 
one  single  suhject  from  these  designs !      child,  the  female,  meanness,  defonnity. 
The  recently  published   life  of  Sir    were  by  him  indiscriminately  stamped 
Thomas  Lawrence  proves  to  us  that  he    with  grandeur.    A  beggar  rose  from  nis 
also  concurred  in  giving  the  palm  to    hand  a  patriarch  of  poverty ;  the  hump 
Michael  Angelo.    He  observes,  in  a    of  his  dwarf  is  expressed  with  dignity ; 
letter  from  Rome, — **  It  often  happens    his  women  are  moulds  of  generation; 
that  first  impressions  are  the  truest, —    his  infants  teem  with  the  man  ;  lus  men 
we  change,  and  change,  and  then  return    are  giants.'*    Mr.  Flaxman,  speaking  of 
to  them  again.    I  try  to  bring  my  mind    Michael  Angelo,  says,  *'.his  name  was 
in  hU  the  humility  of  truth,  when  esti-    great  and  venerable,  without  an  equal  in 
mating  to  myself  the  powers  of  Michael    the  three  sister  arts ;  one  which  became 
Angela  and  Raphael,  and  again  and    the  wonder  and  example  of  his  own  and 
again,  the  former  'bears  down  upon  it    succeeding  ages ; "  and  in  his  tenth  lee- 
with  the  compacted  force  of  lightning.'    ture,  speaking  of  his  sculpture,  be  ob- 
The  diffusion  of  truth  and  elegance,  and    serves: — "  Thecharacter  of  Michael  An- 
often  grandeur,  cannot  support  itself    gelo's  sculpture  is  too  lofty  and  orij^al 
against  the  compression  of  the  sublime,    to  be  dismissed  without  further  notice'; 
There  is  someihing  in  that  lofty  abstrac-    although  we  must  acknowledge  it  has 
tion,  in  those  deities  of  intellect,  that    been  criticised  with  severity,  l)ecause  it 
people  the  Sistine  Chapel,  that  converts    rarely  possesses  the  chaste  nmpUdty  of 
the    noblest   personages    of  Raphael's    Grecian  art    True,  but  although  Mi- 
drama  into  the  audience  of   Michael    chael  Angelo  lived  lon«,  he  did  not  live 
Angelo,  before  whom  you  know  that,    long  enough  to  give  abM>lute  perfectkm 
equally  with  yourself,  they  would  stand    to  ail  his  works ;  yet  the  pensive  sitting 
silent  and  awe-struck.    Raphael  never    figure  of  M.  de*  Medici,  m  the  Media 
produced  figures  equal  to  the  Adam  and    chapel,  is  not  without  this  charm;  and 
Eve  of  Michael  Angelo.    •     •     ♦     •    the  Madonna  and  Child,  on  the  mxfh 

"  I  passed  my  morning,  for  some  side  of  the  same  chapel,  is  simple,  aid 
hours,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  the  has  a  sentiment  of  maternal  affeetioa 
Vatican ;  and  procured  an  order  to  ad-  never  found  in  Greek  sculpture,  bid 
mit  me  to  go  round  the  top  of  the  chapel  frequently  in  the  works  of  this  artist, 
in  the  narrow  gallery  ;  1  thus  saw  the  particularly  in  his  paintings,  and  that  of 
noble  work  with  closer  inspection,  and  the  most  tender  kmd.  The  recumbent 
therefore  more  advantage.  With  all  statues  in  the  monument  of  Jnliaa  de' 
your  love  of  Raphael,  you  must  and  Medici,  in  the  same  chapel,  of  Day- 
shall  believe  in  the  superiority  of  that  break,  or  Dawn,  and  Nii;ht7angiBBd 
greater  being,  of  whom,  in  grateful,  vir-  and  mysterious:  the»  characten  and 
tuous  sincerity,  your  painter  himself  forms  bespeak  the  same  mighty  mind 
said,  '  I  bless  God  I  live  in  the  times  of  and  hand  evident  throuf^hout  theviiolB 
Michael  Angelo.'  Admired  and  popular  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  tbs 
as  he  was,  it  was  fine,  yet  only  just  in  Last  Judgment." 
him  to  say  so  ;  and,  from  frequent  com-  . 

parison  of  their  noble  works,  I  am  the  p  _ 

more  convinced  of  the  entire  veracity  of  Chaptbr  IX. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  decision  in  favour  ^*  critics  and  ceruurert  qf 
of  Michael  Angelo.  I  am  not  used,  I  Angelo,  with  remarks  on  the 
hope,  to  be  presumptuous  in  my  opi-  estimates  of  hii  genius  ^ 
nions  about  art.  but  in  my  own  mind,  I  It  is  one  of  the  evils  attendant  on  le* 
think  I  know  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  nius  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  critiani 
could  not  have  had  another  opinion  on  of  the  envious,  the  ignorant,  and  te 
the  subject."  malicious.    M.  Angelo  had  lua  alwecr 

Fuseli,  whose  works  we  have  already  detraction  amongst  those  who  wm 
often  referred  to,  says, "  Michael  Angelo  jealous  of  his  greatnes%  in  fail  iM 
did  for  painting  what  Homer  had  planned  time ;  and  there  are  others  of  Oi  ■■- 
for  poetry,  the  epic  part  of  which,  with  sent  time  who  profess  to  aee  Do«B  ■ 
the  utmost  simplicity  of  a  whole,  should   the  great  works  which  an  yilkftlefl^ 
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and  whieh  have  ganwd  the  appkuie  of  ncter.    InihortafferhaviiigHniou* 

■gei.    It  ii,  perhaps,  of  little  import-  jrou  nuy  be  Mid  to  have  Men  Ihein 

kilce  to  connder  either  the  motives  or  all." 

the  capacity  o(  those  mho  have  taken  on  Mr.  I^yne  KiUKht,  amongst  our  own 

themselves  the  uojpracious  task  of  de-  countrymen,  it  also  a  severe  eritio  on 

traction  ;  but  as  mere  matter  of  curio-  M.  Anfelo,  finding  in  him  little  to  ad- 

aity  it  may  be  raenlioncd,  that  amon^  mire.    But  it  nay  be  said  of  many  of 

the  foremost  of  the  moderns  are  Men;^  those  nho  have  underrated  his  i^niut, 

and  the  Abb£  Milizia*.   The  little  work  that    perhaps    they     have    had    but 

of  the  latter  haa  become  popular  in  the  few    opportunities    of    studymg  those 

present  day,  as  affordint;  ready  means  works  which  they  so  readily  cmidemn, 

to  the  humed  traveller  of  acquiring,  in  a  and  that,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  thej 

given  number  of  minutes,the  whole  art  of  would  as  readily  have  chanired  their 

criticism  in  the  fine  aiis.  The  foUowinjr  opinion,  as  was  the  cose  with  Falconet, 

may  be  taken  at  once  as  a  specimen  of  a  French  sculptor,  who  was  at  onetime 

the  style  of  the  writer,  and  of  the  sound-  foremost  in  his  censures.     When,  how- 

ness  and  fairness  of  his  judgment : —  ever,  he  saw  the  two  statues  brought 

"  Thb  Christ  ofMichaelAmoblo.  into  France  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he 

— Is  this  really  a  Christ,  or  is  it  a  ruf-  said,  wirh  a  candour  which  did  him 

San.  who  fiercely  grasps  the  cross,  for  credit,  *'  I  have  now  seen  M.  Angela ; 

we  know  not  what  purpose  ?    The  ana-  he  is  terrific," 

tomy  is  very  hard  ;  yet  it  is  praised  by  The  monuments  to  Giuliano  and  Lo- 

numbers  Who  think  they  know  how  to  rentode' Media  at  Florence  are  perhapa 

■ee,  and  who  esteem  Buonaroti  as  dl-  the  most  remarkable  of  M.  Angelo'a 

vine.  works  in  marble.     The  statue  of  Loren- 

"  In  this  Chrisl,  in  the  Moses,  aniiin  lo   is   the  most   rem  ■                i.  :...  > 

all  his  ivorks  of  sculpture  and  painiine,  appears  sealwl,  wravi'-  .'i  ^^i-'  !-■'.  I-.1- 

Michael  Anselo  makes  such  a  display  ing  his  face  on  one  hand,  nliili;  (he  rtst 

Of  his  anatomical   knowled^,  that   he  of  the  figure  is  in  perfect  repoie.  Of  this 

appears  lo  have  laboured  only  for  ana-  work,  it  hai  been    observed,  that  it 

tomy ;    and   unluckily   he   has   neither  bears  no  resemblance  lo  the  antiques ; 

vtell  understood  nor  well  appbed  it.  The  hut  it  rival*  the  his^hest  excellence  of 

Joints  are  wanting  in  lightness ;  Ihe  flesh  the  ancients  in  point  or  expressioD,  wilh 

IS  full,  and  round  in  its  forms;    the  repose  and  dignity  of  its  own.    Such 

muscles  are  all  equally  prominent :  from  etfecls  are  produced  only  by  the  aludy 

which   it    results  that  the    beauty   of  oF  real  life,  contemplated  by  genius  and 

motion  is   wholly  loit    sight  of.    No  ima^inalion. 

muscle  is  in  repose :  which  is  alone  a  Mr.  John  Bell,  whose  work  (Travels 

vast  defect.     The  tendons  are  of  equal  in  Italy)  has  been  already  quoted,  has 

aize,  the  outlines  sweeping  harshly,  so  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  different 

that  they  start  forth,  and  have  no  pas-  statues  of  M.  Aneeto.     Speaking  of  Ihe 

sage  through  which  lo    retire   again,  tomhs  of  (he  Medici,  he  observes: — 

Vhat  design  then,  and  what  elegance  1  "  Till  I  beheld  them  I  hud  formed  no 

much,  indeed,  like  the  labour  of  those  conception  of  the   splendour  of  ^iua 

learned  persons  who  heap  up  all  their  and   Itie    taste  possesse<l    by   Michael 

enidition  without  discernment,  and  iin-  Angelo.     They  are  works  which  evince 

derstand  every  thing  but  elegance  and  a  grandeur  and  an  originality  of  thought, 

delicacy  of  perception.  a  bddness  and  freeilom  of  design  and 

"  Michael  Angelo  mistook  a  means  execution,  unparalleled. 

for  Ihe  end.  He  ittudied  anatomy  deeply,  "  Two  sarcophagi. — those  of  Lorenso 

and  he  did  well ;  he  considered  anatomy  and  Julian,— are  each  supported  liy  two 

as  the  ullimaleobject  oftheart,  and  he  figures.  The  personifications  of  the  Twi- 

did  ill ;  nay.  he  did  worse  than  ill,  from  light  and  Aurora  euard  the  remains  of 

Dot  knowing  how  to  make  use  of  it.  Lorenzo,  and  Ihe  Nighl  and  Day  those  of 

"  He  became  (I  humbly  beg  pardon  his  brollrer.    The  crepuscule  or  twilight 

of  all  his  idolaters)  sharp,  hard,  extra-  is  represented  by  a  superb  manly  figure, 

vagant, overcharged,  mean,  vulgar.and,  reclining  and  looking  down;  Ihe  won- 

what  IS  still  more  apparent,  a  mannerist,  derful  breadth  of  chest  and  fine  balance 

insomuch  IhnI   his   figures   invariably  of  the  sunk  shoulder  are  masterly,  and 

display  the  same  style  and  thesamech«-  the  right  limb,  which  is  finished,  is  in* 

--      —     TT — .        „  ,.  r,    ^,j  .j,~     ■  comparable. 

..:.K  S- Wi'JS  .S  »Sr    ""'  ■•  *l"  Aoroni  i. .  femije  fonn  ol  the 
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most  exquisite  proportions ;  the  head  is  it  a  men  tketdh :  he  oat  Ini  flgins  oat 

of  a  iirand  and  heroic  cast,  and  the  of  the  block  as  others  would  Aeteh  a 

drapery,  which  falls  in  thin,  transparent  desifpn  upon  waste  paper,  wfaieh  miieht 

folds  from  the  turban,  is  full  of  grace,  proye  too  small  for  their  intentkm.  The 

while  m  her  noble  countenance  a  sprins^  subject  is  the  taking  down  from  the 

of  thoiii;ht.    an    awakening   principle  cross.    The  group  is  composed  of  foor 

seems  tu  breathe,  as  if  the  rising  day  fificures ;  those  of  our  SaTioar,  the  Vircia 

awaited  the  opening  of  her  eyes.  Mary,  Josejrfi,  and  an  aagd.    The  whole 

'*  Day  is  much  unfinished— little  more  expression  u  veiy  tooehmg  and  moum- 

than  blocked,  yet  most  magnificent.  To  ful :  our  SaYiour  forma  the  principil 

have  done  more  would  have  diminished  figure,  and  seems  to  hang  sntpinided  ia 

the  noble  effect  ofthewhole.which  is  only  the  arms  of  Joseph,  who  sapports  the 

heiirhtened  by  what  is  left  to  the  imagi-  body  from  above ;  the  figure  of  the  Vir- 

nation.     Perhaps  none  but  a  mind  so  gin  is  seen  assisting  uncter  the  shoulder, 

irifted  as  tiiat  of  this  great  master  could  to  uphold  the  weight,  whilst  her  fiice  is 

have  conceived  this,  or  succeeded  in  so  turned  up  towards  the  body.     The  me* 

bold  ail  attempt.    Genius  is  creative ;  lancholy  of  the  whole  soene  is  beauti* 

and  this  great  artist  did  not  imitate:  he  fully  represented  :  the  head  of  Christ 

meditated,  and  in  his  moments  of  inspi-  rests  u}X)n  her  shoulder;  the  len^hened 

ration  struck  out  the  most  su|>erb  inven-  form  of  the  body,  supported  in  the  arms 

tioiis,  often  imperfect  indeed,  but  always  of  the  assistants,  seems  estcndcd  by  its 

irrandly  conceived.    Doubtless  the  un-  own  weight,  whilst  the  suppleness  and 

liuisheil  state  in  which  many  of   his  lanknessof  recent  death  is  finely  marked 

splendid  works  were  left  must  have  been  by  the  manner  ia  which  the  Ihnbs  hang 

occasioned  by  that  impatience  so  often  in  gentle  bendings,  and  seem  falling  to- 

the  concomitant  of  genius,  which,  hav-  wards  the  groimd,  nith  the  moat  natural 

ing  attained  its  grand  object  in  produc-  disposition  of  the  arms,  as  if  affected  by 

ing  splendour  of  effect,  l)ecomes  weary,  every  motion.    The  left  aim  hani^t  onr 

and  torsakes  the  details.  the  shoulder  of  the  Yiigin,  whilst  thi 

''  The  personification  of  Night*,  in  right  crosses  her  neek,  and  rests  on  a 

sleep  and  silence, is  finely  imagined.  The  lesser  angelic  figure,  which  might  hait 

attitude  is  beautiful,  mournful,  and  full  been  omitted  without  injury  to  the  svIf 

of  thi'  most  touching  expression ;  the  ject.    The  interest  of  the  piece  lies  ia 

droopini(  head,  the  supporting  hand,  and  the  melancholy  but  placid  oonntenaaei 

the  rich  head-dress,  are  unrivalled  in  the  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  declination  rf 

arts.  the  head,  which  is  lacerated   by  tfai 

**  There  are  in  this  chapel,  forming  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  seems  thus  to  hats 

part  ot  the  group,  or  at  least  of  the  sub-  drooped  in  the  awful  moment  when  thi 

ject,  two  statues  of  the  brothers  Lorenzo  '  vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent  and  the 

and  Julian,  by  the  same  master.    They  sun  was  darkened.*** 
are  both  in  armour.    The  figure  of  Lo-       Mr.  Flaxman  observes  of  the  ImI 

renzo  is  simple  and  impressive.     The  Judgment,  "  All  is  orijpnal,  and  nalfei 

whole  character  of  this  piece  is  marked  an?  production  of  antiquity,  and  fcm 

by  a  cast  of  gloomy  melancholy,  which  a  labour  that  seems  scarcely  the  imk 

awakens  the  idea  of  his  brooding  over  of  man,  and  stands  withoat  a  rival  ia 

the  fate  of  his  murdered  brother,  their  ancient  and  modem  art-** 
mutual  affection  being  represented  by        Again — "  In  this  there  are  midtilniH 

the  writei-s  of  the  day  as  having  been  of  and  legions  in  comparison  with  ttaa  s^ 

almost  a  romantic  character.  parate  figures  and  sinele  sroupa  in  the 

"  The  figure  of  Julian  is  a  noble  most  considerable  of  the  ancicBl  wmka 

heroic  statue.     He  is  seated,  the  left  In  this  stupendous  work,  in  additiea  !■ 

hand  gloved  and  raised.    The  bent  fore-  the  genius  of  the  mighty  master,  thami^ 

fini^er  touches  the  upper  hp,  which  is  chanical  powers  and  movemauta  of  thi 

admirably  expressed,  seeming  literally  figures,  its  anatomical  energy  and fciM 

to  yield  to  the  pressure.    The  helmet,  are  shown  by  such  perapeotife  off  fti 

fine  in  form  and  proportion,  throws  a  most  difficult  positions,  as  anipua  90f 

deep  shade  over  the  countenance."  examples  left  by  the  ancients^  on  n5 

*'  The  Pietd  of  M.  Angelo  at  Florence  surface,  or  low  relief,  i     1  are  only  tote 

-  equalled  in  kind,  but  kivi  in "^ 


•  Vaxari,  the  friend  and  ponc^rist  of  H.  An.      01  Complication,  in  the  fr  nt  AOd 

friarn'r^uniia  i'^^  '^'  '**'"''  "^''  "  **'*'"  ""*"    ^^^^s  of the  Laocooo.  I    d  ttU  te 
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of  the  BoxerSy  which  are  both  entire  impatienee  was  so  great,  that  he  often 

groups.**  executed  his  works  in    marble  from 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Michael  small  models  in  wax  or  clay,  trusting  to 

Angelo,  we  must  judge  of  him,  like  his  own  resources  for  the  detail." 

Bacon,  by  his  times,  and  must  consider  Many  of  Michael  Angelo*s  desi^s 

what  progress  had  been  made  since  the  were  executed  by  others,  particularly 

revival  of  the  arts ;  how  few  ancient  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  and  Danitl 

statues  had  been  discovered,  and  how  da  Volterra.    With  respect  to  these,  it 

little  of  the  principles  of  art  had  been  has  been  observed,  that  he  lowered  his 

then  defined.    It  is  not  so  much  his  imaf^ination  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the 

works  that  remain  ;  those  of  his  pencil  colourists,  and  without  losing  any  of  his 

have  long  lost  all  their  ftreshness,  and  grandeur  or  knowledge  of  design,  ap- 

most  are  fast  fading  to  decay ;  but  it  is  pears  to  have  avoided  those  extremes  of 

the  trreat  and  universal  change  which  his  energetic  expression  which  have  laid 

genius    effected   that  will    make    him  him  open  to  so  much  rebuke.    With  the 

always  illustrious,  even  when  all  traces  exception  of  these  painters,  who  exe- 

of  his  own  works  may  have  tveen  de-  cutea  works  under  his  immediate inspeo- 

stroyed.    The  graceful,  the  elegant,  and  tion,  or  from  designs  made  by  him,  he 

the  refined  style  of  the  ancients  could  may  be  sakl  to  have  had  no  followers,— 

not  perhaps  be  surpassed  ;  but  the  grand  none  who  could    be  called  imitators. 

and  terrific  seems  to  have  been  his  pe-  His  style  was  one  which  required  his 

culiar  province.    In  invention,  vigour,  own  peculiar  genius  to  attain, 

energy  of  mind,  and  knowledge  of  form,  In  this  short  account  of  the  merits 

he  led  the  way.  and  defects  of  Michad  Angelo,  we  have 

It  has  been  objected,  and  with  some  furnished  the  reader  with  the  opinions 

truth,  that  his  statues  are  most  of  them  and  criticisms  of  distinguished  artists 

rather  pictures  than  statues,  to  be  seen  and  scholars,  who  have  vmtten  on  the 

in  one  view  only  ;  and  indeed  most  of  principles  of  art  and  taste,  and  who.  of 

them  were  executed  for  monuments,  and  necessity,  have  devoted  peculiar  atten- 

not  to  be  seen  isolated.  tion  to  the  works  of  one  who.  by  almost 

It  may  fairly  he  inferred,  from  the  universal  consent,  has  produced  the 
excellence  of  his  Moses  and  other  most  wonderful,  if  not  the  most  pleasing, 
fic^ures,  that,  had  he  confined  himself  works  of  modem  art,  and  most  of  whom 
through  life  to  sculpture  alone,  he  would  had  opportunities  of  personally  studying 
have  attained  the  nighest  reach  of  the  the  original  works  of  this  great  artist 
art.  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  On  a  subject  depending  so  much  on 
his  impatience  and  eagerness  did  not  individual  feeling ;  when,  with  one,  some 
allow  either  of  his  finishing  with  the  particular  style  of  excellence  is  consi- 
necessary  care,  or  of  taking  the  means  dered  as  pre-eminent ;  when,  as  with 
usually  adopted  to  attain  perfection  of  Mr.  Pavne  Knight,  nothing  is  excellent 
execution.  In  a  work  quoted  by  the  which  does  not  convey  a  notion  of  ease, 
writer,  under  the  name  of  Baron  Stend-  and  of  individual  nature ;  and  when 
hal,  written  in  the  16th  century,  the  au-  with  another,  as  Mr.  Fuseli,  *'  the 
thor  observes : — *'  I  myself  saw  Michael  grand  **  is  considered  as  a  compensation 
Angelo,  when  more  than  sixty  years  for  every  other  defect ;  and  when  thehr 
old.  His  body  was  thin,  and  did  not  very  definitions  of  the  terms  "  l)eauty9 
give  the  idea  of  strength;  he  was  grace,  mrandeur,  sublimity/*  have  af- 
hev\  mg  away  large  pieces  of  a  block  forded  discussion  sufficient  to  fill  entire 
of  hard  marble  with  such  power  and  volumes,— it  would  be  hopeless  to  ex- 
dexterity,  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  pect  any  great  unity  of  opinion.  None^ 
hour  he  had  cut  more  than  three  of  the  however,  except  Mengs  and  Milizia, 
strongest  young  sculptors  could  have  cut  have  gone  so  far  as  to  den?  great  merit 
nw  ay  in  a  whole  hour.  He  worked  with  to  the  productions  of  Michad  Angelo ; 
suchimpetuosityandfury,  that  I  expected  whilst  nearly  the  whole  of  thoie  best 
eveiy  moment  that  the  whole  block  qualified  to  judge  have  oonounred  in 
w  ould  have  been  broken  in  pieces,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  modem 
Every  blow  brought   away  pieces   of  school  of  art 

three  or  four  inches  in  thickness ;  and  If,  in  weighing  the  opinions  of  the 

his  chisel  went  so  near  the  termination  admirers  and  the  opponents  cS  this  ex- 

of  the  outline  of  the  subject,  that,  if  the  traordinary  man,  we  have  kaned  to- 

blow  had  driven  it  one  line  further,  the  wards  those  of  the  former,  it  is  from  a 

whole  would  have  been  destroyed.   Hia  ooiifieliion  that  mors  paimi  hate  bmi 
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taken  by  them  to  ucertiin  the  truth,  ud  experience  the  pontiflcal  udntect 

and  ihat  their  general  knowledge  and  San  Gallo.    The  latter,  howercr.  Menu 

candour  appear  to  have  better  quaU-  to  have  felt  a  jeakuiy  of  what  he  looked 

£ed  tliem  to  arrive  at  a  jutt  conclusion  or  as  interference;  and  at  a  eoninlla- 

upon  the  subject.  tion  trhich  the  Pope  tield  reepecting  the 

._  fortificationi  of  the  Borgo, ,  in  irtudi 

n              y  Michael  Angelo  differed  from  him  in 
opinion,    San  Gallo  told  him  u^rilf 

Michael  Aagelit  attumtt  the  Direction  that  hii  arii  were  aculpture  and  piint- 

tlf  St.  Peter't,  ioR— not    fortificationi    To    thii    tb« 

No  one  could  be  more  aware  of  his  venerable  artist  replied,  that  he  cer- 

declinine:  powers  as  a  painter  Ihan  (he  tainly  knerr  somewhat  of  the  arti  he 

a^d  and  noble  artist  himself,  offering,  had  mentioned;  but  that  with  respect  to 

in  this  respect,  a  strikine:  contrast  lo  the  fortification,  his  study  of  that  scicDcc 

old  as:e  of  Titian.     In  a  conversation  and  his  lonf;  experience  in  ita  praetioc 

with  his  friend  and  biographer,  as  al-  made  him  t>elieve  that  he  knew  monof 

ready  observed,  he  said  that  his  work  it  than  he  or  any  of  his  class, 

in  the  Pauline  Chapel  had  cost  him  But  the  death  <tf  San  GaUo,  wUeli 

great  fatigue,  and  that  painting,  and  occurred  not  lonr  after,  not  only  freed 

especially  fresco- painting,  was  not  an  Michael  Angelo  frmn  the  elbcl*  of  his 

employment  adapted  for  old  men.  With  envy,  but  induced  the  Pontiff  to  select 

the  strong  good  sense  which,  as  well  as  him  as  the  only  person  ftted  to  con- 

f^enius,  he  possessed,  he  made  no  at-  tinue  the  buildingof  Saint  Peter'a.  The 

tempt  to  combat  with  difficulties  which  artist,  who  was  contentedly  enmbying 

he  every  day  felt  himself  less  able  to  himself  in  executing  m  won  of  aeulp- 

overcome;    and  the  puntings  in  the  lure, — a  Christ  talun  from  the  ctom, 

Pauline  Chapel  were  the  last  he  exe-  at  first  rejected  the  Poptfa  proposal. 

cuted.    The  designs  he  had  made  for  and  for  some  time  succeeded  m  avoid- 

the  remaining  portion  of  the  decora-  ing  the  burden  which  it  wh  intended  to 

tions,  he  entrusted  to  Perino  del  Vaga,  impose  upon  him.    The  Pope  at  laiglh 

in  whose  favour  he  petitioned  the  Pope,  changed  the  exprciuon  of  lus  wisaes 

and  obtained  for  him  the  honourable  into  a  command,  and  Hichad  Angds 

office  of  completing  the  task  which  his  finding  himself  constnined  to  ace^ 

infirmities  prevented  him  from  pursuing,  the  appointment,  soon  entered  on  hs 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  this  duties  with  his  aeoustomed  KOtifjtii 

great  man  continued  to  feel  the  same  alacrity. 

deliglit  in  those  occupations  which  had  It  is  not  the  leaet  rcnariialilK  <ten» 

formed  the  glory  of  his  youth,  to  ttte  stance  in  the  histoiy  of  tUa  fl 

extreme  verge  of  bis  existence.     He  as  it  is  certainly  o 

had  lived  in  honour  and  respect,  and  nourable  to  his  chai 

followed  his  profession  with  the  ardour  stipulation  he  made  in  yi-li*i»j  t»  tki 

of  an  elevated  mind,  intent  on  the  ac-  commands  of  his  patnw  was,  tU  hi 

quisition    of   excellence;    and   on   the  should  be  allowed  to  accept  thtMOai- 

termination   of  his   career  he  retained  ment  without  any  salary,   aari  IM  it 

the  mspiriting  glow  of  honest  ambition,  should  be  stated  in  the  brirf  IM  bi 

making   none  of  those   complaints  by  undertook  the  worit  from  &  iradpbal 

which  old  age  sometimes  disheartens  religious  devotion.     "Dm  ouvnadt 

the  aspirations  nf  youth ; — increasing  tions  which  he  inaiated  upon  «tn  ■■ 

in  dignity,  but  not  bartering  the  cheer-  strikingly  illustntive  of  his  firautn 

fulness  and  industry  of  former  years  for  and  of  the  caution  with  wbicb  fas  ttt 

its  enjoyment.  about  so  important  an  undertakit^M 

Circuraslances,  indeed,  now  occurred,  the  one  just  mentioned  was  of  hM  db- 

which,  instead  of  contributing  towards  interestedneu  and  piety.     Among  Ihoi 

his  leisure,  tended  lo  introduce  him  into  were  a  permission  lo  discharge  bQ  the 

a  sphere  of  wider  exertion  than  he  had  officers  orworkmen  empIoyedabiinlAi 

hitherto  occupied.    If  his  taste  as  an  building  who  were  n^lcctfiil  of  tlai'' 

arutiitect  had  Iwen  amply  proved  by  his  proper  business;    ami,  above  all,  W 

works  at  Florence,  it  was  now  about  to  he  should  have  amh—rily  to  c 

appear  on  that  splendid  scale  in  which  much  as  he  chose,  "'    er^a  oil 

his  gigantic  genius  always  shone  unri-  aside  the  plans  at          Gallo. 

vailed.  The  Pope  had  of  late  frequently  When  Michael  ^       tlo  nlenJep* 

called  upon  him  to  assist  with  his  advice  his  new  mi  imp           vBob,  tbe  ntte- 
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dral  of  St  Peter's  had  been  commenced  agreeabljr  undeceived  by  the  courteous 

more  than  forty  years,  and  had  already  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by 

enjiraged  the  great  talents  of  Bramante,  the  new  pontiff  Julius  III.,  who  refused 

and  the  subtle  mind  and  exquisite  ge-  to  listen  to  anv  of  the  insinuations  made 

nius  of  RaphaeL    The  uncle  also  of  against  him  by  his  enemies,  and  fully 

San  Gallo  and  Giocondo  da  Verona  established  him  in  the  privileges  he  had 

had  both  had  a  share  in  the  direction  of  possessed  under  the  late  pope.  Yet,  not- 

the    work ;    but   notwithstanding   this  withstanding  the  favourable  disposition 

union  of  men  of  extraordinary  ability,  manifested  by  Julius,  the  detractors  of 

the  structure  was  still  in  a  very  indif-  Michael  Angelo  pursued  their  measures 

ferent  state,  and  had  the  complicated  with  the  most  determined  hostility,  and 

model  by  which  San  Gallo  intended  to  even  contrived  to  obtain  the  pontiff *8 

proceed  l)een  followed,  it  would  have  consent  to  a  committee  of  architects 

been  one  of  the  edifices  least  creditable  being  held  respecting  the  progress  of 

to  modern  taste.    The  contrary  was  the  the  cathedral.'    The  principal  persons 

case  with  the  plan  drawn  out  by  Bra-  engaged  in  this  business  were  the  Car- 

mante :  and  Michael  Ans:elo  always  ex-  dinals  Salviati,  nephew  to  Leo  X^  and 

pressed  his  high  opinion  of  that  archi-  Marcello  Cervino,  afterwards  Pope  Mar- 

tect's  ability,  and  of  the  system  which  cellus  II. 

he  had  intended  to  follow  in  the  erec-        At  the  conference,  the  chief  objection 

tion  of  the  cathedral.  which  these  dignitaries  started  was,  that 

But  the  structure  which  Bramante  not  sufficient  light  was  admitted  into  the 
proposed  to  raise  could  only  have  been  church,  a  defect  principaUy  caused  by 
])aid  for  out  of  funds  to  be  obtained  the  improper*erection  of  a  wall  in  front 
irom  the  contributions  of  a  world  ;  and  of  a  recess  intended  for  three  chapels, 
even  Leo  X.  found  himself  compelled  to  and  in  which  the  architect  had  placed 
submit  to  having  the  plans  of  Bramante  only  three  windows;  and  these,  it  was 
somewhat  abridged  of  their  mai^nifi-  agreed,  were  quite  insufficient,  whether 
cence.  The  reasons  which  occasioned  in  size  or  number.  The  Pope  having 
this  necessity  for  economizing  were  still  desired  Michael  Angelo  to  explain  this 
more  numerous  in  the  pontificate  of  apparently  strong  objection  to  his  pro- 
Paul  III.,  and  he  therefore  prudently  ceedings,  he  observed  that  he  wish«l  to 
resolved  upon  having  such  a  plan  drawn  hear  the  deputies  before  making  any 
out  as  might  offer  a  chance  of  being  reply.  To  this  remark  the  cardinajs 
speedily  executed.  made  answer,  "  That  they  were  them- 

The  good  taste  of  Michael  Angelo  selves  the  deputies !  **     **  Then,**  said 

fortunately  concurred  with  these  ideas  the  architect,  **  in  respect  to  the  parts 

of  economy.      Putting    wholly    aside  of  the  church  to  which  your  objection 

the  model  of  San  Gallo,  which  alone,  it  refers,  over  the  three  windows  already 

is  said,  cost  a  thousand   pounds,  he  there,  are  to  be  placed  three  others. 

substituted  his  own  design ; — a  simple  **  You  never  mentioned  that  before/' 

Grecian  cross,  which,  though  occupying  was  the  answer.    '*  No,**  said  the  ar- 

a  much  less  space  than  San  Gallons,  chitect,  indignantly,  '*  I  neither  am,  nor 

offered  greater  advantages  in  point  of  will  be  obliged  to  tell  your  Eminence, 

securing  fine  architectural  results.  nor  any  one  else,  either  what  I  ou^t 

Under  the  constant  superintendence  or  what  I  intend  to  do.    It  is  your  part 

of  Michael  Antrelo  the  building  pro-  to  see  that  money  be  provided,  to  guard 

ceeded  with  aU  the  expedition  possible,  against  thieves,  and  to  leave  to  me  the 

and  the  Pope  was  so  well  satisfied  with  building  of  St.  Peter* s.**    Then  turning 

the  labours  of  his  architect  that  he  em-  to  the  Pope — '*  Holy  father,**  said  hf^ 

ployed  him  in   other  quarters  of  the  **  you  see  what  I  gain.    If  the  ma^- 

city,  and  particularly  in  completing  the  nations  to  which  I  am  exposed  be  not 

Farnese  palace,  and  in  erecting  another  for  my  spiritual  welfare,  I  am  loiing 

on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  which  he  also  both  my  time  and  my  labour.** 
allowed  him  to  enrich  with  the  nume-       Julius,  who  had  sufficient  good  sense 

rous  antiques  which  had  been  dug  up  to  discern  on  which  side  the  truth  lay, 

in  the  city  or  the  adjacent  parts.  put    his   hand   on    Michael  Angelo*a 

On  the  decease  of  Paul  III.,  which  shoulder,  and  said,  **  Be  in  no  fear; 

took  place  before  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  profit  by  if,  both  now  and  here- 

1549,  Michael  Angelo  apprehended  that  after;**    adding  to  these   encouraging 

his  plans,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  expresnons   fresh    assurances   of  his 

had  begun  to  take  the  deepest  interest,  fiiendship,   and    uniformly  consulting 

woukl  be  intem^ted.    If  so,  he  was  him  in  ail  his  fatare  ondertakiiigi.  One 
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of  thi'se  wu  the  erection  of  a  bridze  am  not  lurpriMd,  U  yon  m  b  renu- 

ovcr  that  part  of  tlie  Tiber  irhich  wts  diator  af  dead  men*,  that  yen  ihould 

f»rnierl>  cronxed  by  the  Pons  Palatinus.  lent(then  out  the  life  of  Inmg  men,  or 

Kiir  thi*  work  he  not  only  made  the  ne-  deliver  over  the  badly  linng  to  denial 

ci'ssi\ry  (lesiinSi  hut  had  proceeded  a  death.'' 

coiivitlerable  nay  with  the  structure.  There  wa«  one  arcniutBiioe  in  the 
n'hi>n  his  adversaries,  prelendine  that  lituation  of  the  eeletnaled  paiiit«n  and 
siK'li  an  occu|>ation  was  too  laburious  other  artists  of  Rome  which  in  a  conu- 
for  a  pt^rson  of  hii  age,  got  his  place  deiable  degree  eounterbalanoed  the  ad- 
Kitpiilii'tl  by  Nanni  di  Uaccio  Bigio,  a  vontsge*  they  otherviM  eiyofed.  Thoie 
ni»n  iu'norant  of  his  profession,  and  Kreat  patroni  the  popei  wen  ahnost 
whose  only  recommendation  vras  that  always  men  far  advanced  in  life  before 
he  cimld  be  made  more  obedient  to  the  they  ascended  the  pontifical  throae.  The 
cardinals  and  llieir  associates  than  his  consequence  was,  that  the  paintcn  wen 
grrnt  contemporary.  The  latter,  how-  repeatedly  ezpoaed  not  merely  to  indivi- 
ever,  lind  little  ambition  to  continue  dual  caprice,  but  to  the  caprice  of  Bevenl 
superintendent  ot  this  work,  and  wil-  who  appeantdiueecMiTelyH the  supreme 
lin<;]v  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  arbiters  of  their,  fate.  Michael  Angelo 
pretended  friends;  though  he  prophe-  himself  had  already  lived  Umiigh  tht 
sied,  on  seeing  how  Messer  Nanni  di  rragns  of  six  pqpet;  and  great  as  be 
ItacL-io  Higio  vras  proceeding,  that  the  was— possessing  aU  the  advantages  of 
bri<li;e  would  tumble  in  before  many  indisputable  popularily,  ba  had  expert- 
years  were  over,  and  be  washed  away ;  enced  not  >  (iew  amoyaneea  from  tbf 
—a  prediction  fulfilled  about  five  years  diHVrcnt  dispositions  and  rival  preten- 
afri  r  it  was  uttered,  and  the  Ponte  sinn^  of  his  muters. 
Uiitto,  or  broken  bridge,  as  it  has  been  Neither  the  enlightened  Leo  X^  no 
ever  since  called,  still  remains  as  an  any  of  his  successor*,  as  we  have  slion, 
evidencu  of  Michael  Angelo's  know-  would  allow  the  artist  quietly  to  ftilS 
lediie,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  rival  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Ids  ds- 
and  of  the  men  who  supported  him.  ceas«d  benebctor  Julius  IL,  bat  wooU 

Among  other  designs  lo  which  hu  all  readdy  have  granted   him   a  dir 

alttiition  Wiis  next  directed  were  monu-  pensation  for  it.    In  the  reign  of  Im 

men's  which  Julius  proposed  to  erect  in  moreover,  it  is  seen  how  he  was  inc- 

honour  of  his  uncle  and  grandfather;  lected    and  left    almost    onemplcM 

anil  R  new  cliapel  in  S.  Pieiro  Montorio  and  in  those  of  Paul  and  JnUua  lU 

fur  their  receptiun.    The  execution  of  he  was  several  times  on   the  poirt  rf 

the  di'Kigns  was  entrusted  to  Vasari,  beini;  sacrificed  to  the  ignotaiKa  ^ 

who  ihereby  became  a  constant  and  jealousy  of  vulgar  preten&n  to  kaew- 

intim:itu  associate  of  the  great  artist,  ledge.    Me  bad  hitherto  triainpbedaM 

The  very  Doswell  of  painters,  he  lost  all  the  diScuLlie*  with  whi^  mM  li 

no  Hilvanlage  which  this  circumstance  contend,  and  it  was  reserved  tar  imM 

atfnriioJ  him  to  learn  the  habits,  or  ace  to  bear  the  positive  and  opa^ 

listen  Id  the  remarks  of  his  hero,  and  pressed   ill   will   of  a   Roduld   p* 

lus  Hknalive  from  this  period  assumes  Julius  died  in  March,   1S5&,  at  « 

till!  lone  of  a  uiiin  speaking  in  (he  com-  time  Michael  Angelo  wbs  in  i^m^ff 

p:iiiy  of  one  whose  friendship  he  is  sure  first  year.    The  new  pope  waa  llMUf<- 

iif  enjoying,  but  for  which  he  can  only  dinal  Marcellu,  who  bad  long  faasa  hw 

be  sufHeiently  grateful  by  constant  and  declared  opponent,  and  as  Qtt  vM 

glowiiu;  praise.    Evidence  of  this  ap-  knew  ihal  his  engsgerncnt  with  saMirt. 

[lears  m  the  leilers  which  passed  be-  to  the  caihedral  was  now  luiniaslii 

Iweeii  them,  and  the  mnnner  in  which  he    formed    the   intention    of  Imii'h 

Michael  Angelo  appears  to  have  received  Kome,  and  once  mor«  taUiw  w  to 

tile  compliments  thus  liberHlly  bestowed  abode   at    Florence.      To  tba  hsvi 

upon  him  was  marked  with  equal  good  princip^illy  led  by  the  nunawomlrti- 

sense  and  kind  feeling.  tions  he  had  received  from  tfaa^Ml 

In  one  of  his  replies,  he  says,  "  As  to  Duke  Cosmo  I.,  and  whidi,  M  fc 

the  three  letters  1  have  received  from  death  of  Julius,  were  Treated,  widlfc 

you,  1  have  not  a  pen  to  reply  lo  such  strongest   assuranc" 

lotiy  things  ;  but  if  I  hod  the  good  for-  friendship, 

tune  to  be  in  any  way  what  you  would  While  Michael  J 

make  il  out  1  am,  I   should  chiefly  re-  for  his  departure 

joice  at  it,  because  you  would  then  nave    

«  friend  of  some  value  to  yoiL    But  I  •  ennoM 
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middenly  remoTed  by  death,  and  Paul  The  effect  of  these  events  was  stiH 

IV.,  who  was  next  elected  to  the  vacant  felt.    The  Inc^uisition  was  yet  in  full 

duniity,  having  manifested  the  most  de-  operation,  while  the  authority  of  the 

cided  disposition  in  his  favour,  he  saw  Church  itself  was  shaken  to  its  founda- 

sufficient  reason  to  chani^e  bis  intention,  tions  by  the  zeal  and  prosperous  situa- 

The  letter  he  wrote  on  the  occasion  to  tion  of  the  Protestant  princes,  and  by 

Vasari,  who  anxiously  looked  for  his  the  threatening  aspect  of  Spain.    To 

arrival  in  Florence,  is  strongly  expres-  add  to  the  confusion  which  prevailed 

sive  of  his  feelings  in  respect  to  his  from  these  circumstances,  Paul  IV.  was 

present  situation.    He  had  some  diffi-  bigoted,  haughty,  and  revengeful,  and 

culty,  at  first,  in  reconciling  the  ^and  his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  by  the 

duke  to  the  change  in  his  intentions ;  desire  of  exterminating  the  party  who 

but  the  plain  statement  of  the  circum-  had  incurred  his  enmity, 

stances   in   which    he   found    himself  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  man  of 

convinced  Cosmo  that  he  could  scarcely  this  character  could  possess  few  feelings 

avoid  acting  as  he  had  done,   and  he  in  common  either  with  the  cultivators  or 

was  accordini;ly  allowed  to  proceed  with  with  the  real  patrons  of  the  liber{d  arts, 

the  cathedral  without  any  material  in-  Michael  Angelo  had  early  proofs  of  this. 

terruption.  Notwithstanding   his  being  continued 

■»  chief  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  Paul  de- 

Chapter  XI.  Pnvfd  him,  without  giving  a  reason  for 

T^,r„.       ,..,,.       ,      ...  »o  doing,  of  the  chancellorship  of  Ri- 

DifficulUes   Mxrhael   Angelo    had    to  ^jni,  and  seriously  proposed  to  white^ 

contend  with.  ^^h  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  ChapeL 
At  this  period  the  princes  of  the  Church  When  Michal  Angelo  heard  of  the  latter 
were  exerting  their  utmost  power  to  intention,  he  bade  the  persons  who  told 
crush  the  spirit  of  reformation  which  him  inform  the  pope  that  his  wish  to 
was  daily  manifesting  itself  in  the  dif-  amend  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
ferent  states  of  Italy.  The  means  which  might  be  easily  accomplished,  for  if  his 
they  employed  for  that  purpose  were  as  holiness  would  only  reiorm  the  opinions 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity,  as  of  mankind,  the  picture  would  be  re* 
the  doctrines  which  they  resisted  were  formed  of  itself.  Fortunately  for  the 
agreeable  to  those  of  truth.  Every  go-  admirers  of  Michael  Angelo*s  genius, 
vernment  was  excited  to  direct  its  most  the  pope  only  persisted  in  his  resolution 
severe  punishments  to  the  destruction  to  reform,  not  wholly  to  destroy,  the 
of  the  unfortunate  Lutherans,  and  picture,  and  a  painter  of  the  name  oi 
scarcely  a  city  was  left  free  from  the  baniello  da  Volterra*  was  accordingly 
stain  of  innocent  blood.  Divided  as  the  employed  to  modify  such  parts  of  the 
reformers  were  from  each  other  by  the  picture  as  were  deemed  by  the  holy 
political  disunion  of  the  country,  they  pontiff  and  his  cardinals  objectionable. 
had  not  been  able  to  make  a  single  The  warlike  rumours  which  eveiy 
stand  against  their  oppressors ;  and  had  day  grew  louder  at  Rome,  and  the  un* 
the  latter  been  disengaged  from  every  settled  state  of  the  public  mind,  added 
other  care  except  that  of  uprooting  the  to  the  above  causes  of  complaint, 
scattered  seeds  of  the  reformation  in  rendered  the  situation  of  the  artist, 
Italy,  a  very  short  period  would  have  at  this  time,  extremely  disagreeable; 
re-established  them  in  their  former  se-  and  he  resolved  upon  retiring  to  the 
curity.  Hut  all  Europe  had  been  thrown  monastery  of  Spoleto  till  stairs  should 
into  agitation  by  the  changes  which  had  have  resumed  a  more  tranquil]  aspect. 
taken  place  in  Germany ;  the  minds  of  His  temporary  residence  in  this  secluded 
men  were  prepared  for  conflict;  and  retreat  afforded  him  leisure  for  study 
when  that  time  arrives  with  the  multi-  and  contemplation ;  and  one  of  the 
tude,  it  seldom  happens  that  contests  strongest  arguments  which  can  be  ad- 
of  another  description  do  not  speedily  vanced  in  justification  of  monastic  esta- 
foliovv.  So  marked  an  influence,  in  this  blishments  is,  that  th^  have  been  the 
respect,  had  the  unsettled  state  of  the  frequent  asylum  of  men  of  genius,  when 
public  mind  on  the  operations  of  the  either  their  own  troubles,  the  disturbed 
European  potentates,  that  more  than  state  of  their  country,  or  their  over-ex- 
one  of  them  had  contrived  to  lead  cited  feelings,  rendered  repose  and  soli- 
hosts  of  men  who  believed  in  the  in- 

fallibility  of  the  i)ope  to  attack  him  in  •  ab  wtitt  «im^  from  iMTinc  Im«b  MmUftd te 

hi.H  own  dommioni,  ud  mn  u  his  SiL'tf  j2'5^r:^"iJlrtSXS'fci? 

palace.  tk*MMtf&iWtlMk(M*wMlMr.         ^ 
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tude  a  sort  of  necessity  to  restore  their  were  dianterested  and  free  from  envy 

exhausted  spirits.  were  looking  with  eanil  wonderenddfr- 

Amon^  the  mountains  of   Spoleto,  light  at  the  gradual  devdopemeot  of  the 

Michael  Angelo  found  the  tranquillity  noble  plan  on  which  the  painter  of  the 

he    desired ;    he  was   constantly  sur-  Last  Judgment  had  fonnded  the  stnie- 

rounded  by  objects  which  at  once  ele-  ture,  and  which  he  was  now  lapidlyt 

vated  and  soothed  his  expansive  and  and  without  any  diminotion  of  the  sob- 

contemplative  mind ;  his  age  also  tended  limity  of  his  conceptions,  bringing  to  its 

to  make  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  completion. 

devotional  meditation  doubly  pleasing  To  the  last  hoar  that  the  nund  of  a 

and  valuable;   and  on  his   return   to  preat  man  can  take  an  interest  in  any 

Rome,  he  told  Vasari  in  a  letter,  that  he  thing  earthly,  such  an  object  as  thii 

had  received  great  delight  from  his  visit  which  Michael  Angelo  had  now  in  view 

1o  the  monks  in  the  mountains  of  Spo-  might  surely  engage  his  most  anxious 

leto.  and  that,  though  he  was  returned  attention.    But  in  the  present  case,  the 

to  the  capital,  he  had  left  his  better  self  exercise  of  his  genius,  and  the  interest 

behind  him ; — there  being,  he  says,  no  which  it  was  natural  and  riefat  that  he 

happiness  in  times  so  unsettled,  except  should  feel  in  seeing  one  of  the  grandest 

what  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  retirement,  productions  of  his  intellect  perfected,  had 

The  influence  which  this  seclusion  a  degree  of  sanctity  g[iven  to  them  by 

had  upon  his  thoughts  appears  to  have  the  principles  with  which  he  bad  com- 

been  still  more  strongly  felt  after  his  menced    the    undertaking.     As  if  no 

return  to  Rome.    The  contemplation  of  earthly  rewards  could  be  sufficient  to 

death,  to  a  man  so  naturally  serious,  rei)ay  him  at  nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 

must  have  been  long  habitual,  but  he  for  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  and  repose, 

now  began  to  look  for  its  rapid  ap-  he  refused,  as  we  haye  seen,  to  bear  the 

proach,  and  his  chief  employment  on  burden,  except  as  a  matter  of  piety  and 

returning  home  was  the  execution  of  a  devotion. 

monument  for  the  cha^iel  in  which  he  This  feeling,  combined  with  the  dene 
was  to  be  buried.  The  design  consisted  of  seeing  his  design  secure  from  the  oon- 
of  a  representation  of  Christ  taken  from  tamination  of  inferior  minds,  now  made 
the  cross,  and  supported  by  the  Virgin  the  completion  of  St  Peter's  the  con* 
Mary,  who  is  joined  in  her  pious  duties  stant  object  of  all  histhou^s;  and  he 
by  Mary  Magdalen  and  Nicodemus.  was  roused  to  indignation  when  he  be* 
This  work,  it  is  said,  occupied  his  lei-  held  the  unwarrantable  liberties  which 
sure  hours  for  a  considerable  period  ;  Ligorio  was  preparing  to  take  with  his 
but  unfortunately,  after  expending  upon  plan.  As  he  found  that  it  would  be  ia 
it  great  labour,  he  found  that  the  marble  vain  to  employ  the  force  of  avgnmeat 
was  bad:  and  nut  willing  that  what  with  such  a  man,  he  appealed diveetly to 
would  probably  be  his  last  production  the  Pope,  and  sA  once  denred  him  to 
in  his  favourite  art  should  appear  im-  decide  whether  he  or  Ligorio  should  re- 
perfect,  he  ceased  from  prosecuting  it  main  the  architect  of  St.  Fetei^s  eatfae- 
in  disgust.  dral.  Paul  IV.  had  suffide&t  diaetiaiina- 

Soon  after  his  return  also,  a  circum-  tion  and  justice  to  decide  aiiriit  in  this 

stance  occurred  which  put  his  patience  case ;  and  the  presumptuous  Cgono  was 

to  a  still  further  trial    The  pope,  in-  dismissed. 

iiuenced,   it   seem^i    probable,   by  the  Michael  Angelo  now  resumed  Us  oe- 

party  opposed  to  Michael  Angelo,  en-  cupations  with  the  same  ■tpifi^fft  u 

gaii:ed  an  architect,  Pietro  Ligorio,  to  before ;  losing,  it  appeara,  none  of  tbe 

assist  him  in  his  labours  at  the  cathe-  resolution  wiUi  which  he  had  hcgnn  flie 

dral.   This  person,  however,  was  altoge-  undertaking,  supported  as  he  was  fay  his 

ther  a  theorist,  and  the  vast  field  opened  high  principles  of  piety  and  prafeasMBal 

to  him  in  St.  Peter's  offered  too  great  enthusiasm.    In  another  letler»  written 

a  temptation  to  a  man  of  his  character  to  Vasari  about  this  time»  he  nmaikik 

to  be  resisted.    Scarcely  had  he  entered  that  to  leave  St.  Peter's  in  the  stale  in 

upon  his  office  when  he  began  to  con-  which  it  now  was,  would  he  to  nni  te 

duct  himself  towards  Michael  Angelo  structure,  and  thereby  he  gniity  ef  ^ 

with  a  degree  of  supercihousness  which  great  sin ;   that  he  noped  he  slHid 

would  have  been  wholly  unwarranted  shortly  see  the  ezeeuti  m  off  Iris  fbaa 

had  the  venerable  old  man  been  indeed  brought  to  such  a  o       thai  ftsy-^onM 

in  his  dotage,  but  which  was  the  strong-  no  longer  be  in            .  wiU^*  jHA  that 

est  proof  Ligorio  could  have  given  of  this  was  the  pi       .u      it 

his  own  utter  incapacity,  when  all  who  "  if  hedidnot,**              ^ 
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**  commit  A  grett  crime  bydinappointing  and  penererance,  he  gradually  gnve  it 
the  cormorants  who  were  daiJy  hoping  the  appearance  which  he  wished  to  se- 
to  get  rid  of  him.**  In  the  tame  letter  cure,  and  then  employed  an  in)2:eniou8 
he  alto  remarks,  **  it  is  6od*s  will  that  I  artist  to  construct  from  it  another  model 
should  still  drag  through  existence,  and  in  wood ;  all  the  parts  of  which  were  to 
I  know  that  you  will  call  me  an  old  and  be  formed  after  the  exact  measurement 
silly  fellow  to  wish  to  make  sonnets ;  but  lie  had  laid  down, 
as  many  people  sav  I  am  a  child  again.  The  greatest  satisfection  was  ex- 
I  like  to  do  childish  things.  I  am  con-  pressed  at  the  l)eauty  of  this  model,  and 
yinced  liy  your  letter  of  the  love  which  Michael  Angelo  had  thus  effected  an- 
vou  feel  towards  me,  and  I  therefore  other  very  important  step  towards  the 
beg  you  to  know  that  I  should  esteem  it  completion  of  his  grand  desitm*  His 
a  most  kind  of&ce  if  you  would  lay  these  daily  declining  strene^th,  added  to  the 
my  feeble  bones  near  those  of  my  fa-  tardy  manner  in  which  the  sums  ne- 
ther.** cessary  for  the  building  were  sup- 
The  state  of  his  mind  may  be  clearly  plied,  rendered  it  hardly  probable  that 
discerned  in  this  short  but  expressive  ne  would  live  to  see  the  cathedral 
letter ;  and  the  view  of  such  a  mind,  at  itself  perfected.  But  he  had  at  least  the 
all  tiroes  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention,  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  noble  idea 
is  doubly  so  when  it  begins  to  anticipate  which  had  occupied  his  mind  was 
the  transition  to  another  state  of  exist-  rightly  appreciated  by  those  whose  ap- 
ence,  but  retains  its  faculties  in  undimi-  probation  he  thought  worth  hb  regara ; 
nished  strength  and  vigour.  that  it  had  now  a  real  and  palpable  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  should  his  plans  be 
-— ^—  put  aside  after  his  death,  by  tne  envy 

or  bad  taste  of  his  enemies,  posterity 

Chapter  XII.  would  have  the  means  of  doing  justice  to 

Progre»o/tHeEdiJlceo/St.PeUr.  •"'s^rai^ihe  completion  of  the 
Thk  cathedral  was  by  this  time  so  far  model,  however,  Paul  I V.  ceased  to  live. 
advanced,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  ar-  and  public  affeurs  underwent  another 
chitect  were  now  enjjaged  in  forming  change.  The  character  of  the  late  pon- 
plans  for  the  dome ;  the  splendid  frieze  tiff  had  exposed  him  to  almost  universal 
and  row  of  double  columns  from  which  hatred ;  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  en- 
it  was  to  rise  being  already  completed,  deavoured  to  support  the  church  as- 
His  friends  were  not  deficient  in  offering  sumed  the  most  terrific  forms  of  private 
him  their  cons:ratulations  at  the  admi-  revenge ;  and  while  those  whom  he 
rable  manner  in  which  he  had  succeeded  esteemed  his  enemies  bled  under  the  in- 
iii  bring:ing  his  plans  to  so  jrreat  a  state  struments  of  torture,  the  people  of  his 
of  perfection;  and  many  of  them  used  own  states  groaned  under  as  heavy  ayoke 
their  utmost  influence  to  persuade  liim  to  as  the  tyranny  of  any  despot  had  ever 
proceed  immediately  with  the  cupola.  imposed.    His  death  was  consequently 

But  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  the  signal  for  the  most  tumultuous  po- 
part of  the  edifice  to  its  general  effect,  pular  rejoicings.  In  the  first  exate- 
and  of  the  difficulties  of  executing  the  ment,  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  were 
noble  designs  which  had  been  floating  broken  open ;  the  intended  victims  of 
m  his  mind,  it  was  several  months  be-  the  holy  office  set  at  liberty,  and  the 
fore  he  could  determine  upon  commenc-  building  itself  immediately  after  burnt  to 
ing  this  portion  of  his  labours.  At  the  ground.  The  people  next  proceeded 
length,  however,  he  overcame  his  reluc-  to  hurl  down  his  statue,  which,  after  roll- 
tance.  and  be^an  to  form  a  little  esrthen  ing  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  through 
model  of  the  dome*.  By  dint  of  thoucht  all  the  principal  streeU,  they  cast  head- 
long  into  the  Til)er. 

•  It  U  tUted  that  M.  Angelo,  when  h«  set  oat  »Pi»^m««l%  Wa  UmA  —*'■ -^  •»•••«•  auM.^ 

from  Florence  to  build  the  dome  of  St.  Peter%  ,  Though  he  had  Witnessed  many  revo- 

turaed  hU  horte  round  on  the  road  to  contemplate,  lutions  and  Strange  eVCtttS,  and  SUrvlVed 

once  more,  U>«t  of  the  caUiedral.  a.  It  ro.e  In  tb«  ^v^„  pontifical  reignS,  Michael  AngclO 

fray  of  the  morning  from  among  the  plnct  and  .      ,  ,..•/               .   j?    v        »      i.      ^^ 

cypretaee  of  the  city,  and  thmtlw  aalS.  after  a  had  httle  CXpectcd  to  llVC  tO  be  an  eye- 

paow.  ••  Come  te  non  Yogiio.  megiio  41  u  noo  witness  of  scenes  like  these ;  so  deroga- 

s:.*"f;i::ri:.rHi  «^iVir.?".rJSs:;?sr-  j«*y  th«i  to  u,*  et»ncter  of  th*  ciuho- 

mlraUon.  and  he  deeired  that  hl»  tomb  ahovld  bo  lie  chnrch,  and  wbich  gaVB  tO  the  giant- 

jo  puced  in  the  sanu  Croje,  a.  thai  froniii  mig  hi  gpipjt  of  reformation  an  almost  inresistibla 

be  tceu.  when  the  door«  of  tho  chvch  Stood  open,     .£, ,^      o^    ^__^   4V-.  ..^^^a..^ 

tUiDobteworkof  DniBcUMChl.  UDpUlIC     DO  grcaS  WW  iM  COnlQSIOn 
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occuioneil,  and  the  uprou-  timon);  the  wliwh  it  eaalA  ovareo 

pitoplc,  that  (our  uontiii  elapsed  before  oppowd  lo  ll^cii  cHcatioo.    Tbii  ba 

the  uollif(Ee  ot  caniinals  were  able  to  tilul  vhuroL.  ho"*v(T.  ina*  (H" — 

oloiH  tbeir  election  of  another  pope,  fall  into  decay,  and  Ihc  ileris 

Tlieir  choice,  however,  rI  Icnsrth  fell  on  chael  Antnlo  «ere  deilnnrcd  to  t 

the  Cardinal  do'  U.vilici,   a  nKlive  or  room  for  thoie  of  a  tamv  niodcTn  ai 

Milan,  and  no  rr.laliun  ol  the  iUustriou*  About  the  namn  |>mnd.  bIm,  be  <*ai  a-    ' 

family  of  Florence.  Knifed  by  the  canlinal.  Sant>  Fine,  lo 

The  new  ponllir.  on  ucendine  the  huild  t.  chitpel  in  tbe  diardi  of  Santi 

pontifical  chair,  Inokthetitleof  PiuslV.  Marm  Ma^^iorv.  but  tbeeardinal  dflut 

and  from  llie  commencement    of  hia  it  ifa«  left  in  an  unflfti*hed  etale.    Net 

rei|[n  mamfeeted  the  moat  decided  incli-  were  his  labours  coinllBed  evra  to  iionr- 

natiun  to  cultivate  the  arts-  The  ancient  The  Florentines,  bt'atf  ilninnu  at  n- 

monuments  of  the  cilf  nere  estimated  erecting  (he  church  of  San  Ginvanni  a 

by  him  at  their  true  value ;  the  streets  the  itreet  nf  Giulia,  the  thm;  architedi 

wore  repaired,  the  churches  filled  up  employed  on  the  occaiion  applied  lii 

with  extraordinary  care,  and  the  palace  Michic!  Angvlu  for  a  plan,  asnurin; 

of  the  Vatican  was  embellisM  in  a  him  that,  if  be  re^lsed  In  eomiity  with 

style  of  cosily  magnificence.    Had  tliii  their  request,  the  umJcrlaking  mBst  br 

punlilT  been  more  enlightened  in  hu  abandoned. 

general   view;,    and    less    inclined    to        In  his  reply  Ui^ael  Aii|<li>   told 

amass  wealth  tor  the  purpoM  of  oxgrsn-  them  that  hn  wrooU  Oa  wisatevvr  lay  in 

diiinE  his  fumily,  he  would  have  been  a  his  power  to  linker  thclt  xiahcs,  bnlh 

worthy  suecesior  of  Leo  X.    Michael  from  the  niitural  loie  irbicli  Ik  burn 

Angelo  vxprritnced  his  earh est  alien-  his  coimlry,  and  (mm  hii  iltiire  nnw.m 

tion,  and  was  restored  by  him  to  tlie  his  old  age.  toemplo}  hisabihliei  luthe 

chancellorship  of  RiminL    Besides  this  honour  of  God.    His  bcnbty  inflraiUo. 

markof  favour  he  received  several  others  however,  obliged  lum  to  seek  manuil 

highly  complimentary  to  hisfceniua,  and  a*>sii(ance,    thoufrh    bn    leiainnl    Iht 

which  proved  how  s;rcstly  hi*  talents  same  vieionr  in  his  m«ntal  oxerdlT*^ 

were  still  priied,  not  wit  hut  an  ding  his  and  he  was  no*  in  the  haliilq"— "^— 

advanced  ag;e  and  the  increasing  ma-  inKT]bcrioCaleaicni,a  Flor*"*' 

chinations  of  his  opponents.  tor  to  whom  lie  eras  ettad  ~ 

Pius,  having  fonned  the  idea  of  re-  in^  out  or  copying  Wa  pi* 

buitiline  the  gates  of  the  cily,  directed  hy  the  aid  of  this  arlUl.  ««    ^ 

him  to  make  designs  for  one  which  was  designs,  he  sent  tlwm  to  l'wrto5^__ 

to  be  erected  without  delay.    When  the  the  directors  of  (lie  build[ncmieh(makr 

drawings  were  given  in,  the  pontiff  fixed  their  choice:  but  Iheir  sur|irise  and  ad- 

on  Ihe  one  which  could  be  followed  at  miration  at  the  l>t«uty  nf  lt>r  titans  ar* 

least  expense,  and  the  celebrated  Porta  said  to  havr  Iwrn  an  ^eal  thai  Ibry  aratr 

Pia  nas  erected,  to  his  great  satisfaction  unahle  to  dvddc-  whirh  it  wmitd  he  br«t 

and  that  of  the  Uomans  in  general,    II  to  fdiow.  Thi-y.llrttcfiif*.  rsitman)  Ihem 

is  uncertain  whelher  the  designs  of  Mi-  to  Miohaci  Aneeb,  «i!h  ■  rn{u#s(  tlst 

chsel  Angelo  for  any  of  the  other  gates  he  would  Inmiclf  determine  ibr  quei 

were  followed ;  the  fai^ade  of  Ihe  Porta  lion,  to  whicti  he  iaimidiatrly  aaarnMi 

del  Popolo  has  been  supposed  lo  afford  observing,  that  if  his  di^^ifti  was  c 

some  traces  of  his  hand  ;  bul  the  must  plrted.the  drucliintwaiild  snrpaaa  : 

careful  antiquarians  denyhishaviiighud  thingthst  had  been  ever  •nnbyfirceS 

uny  share  in  that  elructure.  or  Komsns.  or  bj  any  oihvr  pooiile. 

Struck  with  ailmiration  of  the  powers        Unfoilunatdy  dontotie  troublu  and 

otthe  aged  aculptor.and  eager  to  gall  iw  difliouliivt  preTentetl  (he  pruwcution  of 

with  as  mnch  s[«('d  as  possible  more  llie  work,  and  the  model  which  bad  (nm 

designs  from  Ihe  unexhausted  wealth  of  made  for  the  church  of  Safl  Otovaa"' 

his  mind,  Ihe  pontiff  employed  Michael  ntlet  kiving  been  {KuervBd  au 

Angelo  in  several  other  worlt*  of  im|)or-  was  destroy  vd. 
tance.     Among  these  was    to  cluirch        The  building  of  St.  Peter's  « 

formed  out  of  Ihe  ruined  baths  of  Dio-  meantime    procHdinf    with    t_    _    , 

clesian,  in  constniclin^  which  its  f>reat  speed  and  regularifyai  the  nntafr  ortll 

architect  proved,  in  an  extraordinary  edifiee  and  the  fnods  allnnil  hir   ! 

degree,  the  quickness  with  which  his  would  permit.    Hul  Ihe  opfKmmts  < 

intellect  was  still  capable  of  conceiv-  the  aged  architect  bad  htil  nr«ie  nflbll 

ing  the  noblest  plans,  and  the  force  with  jealous  ill-will  tonanU  a  taaa  who  fl 
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ciously,  that  they  hoped  they  were  at  out  indication  and^refEiet,  the  perse- 

length  on  the  point  of  succeeding  in  cutions  to  which  Michael  Aiu;elo's  irt- 

their  object.  flexible  inte^ity  expMied   him.     Thi; 

The  first  step  they  now  took  was  to  prcatest  si:enius  of  the  age.  advanced  m 

senil  away  Luigi  Gaeta,  one  of  hi«  as-  years,  bestowing  {rratuitously  hi<!  talents 

sistaiits,    and  this  provoking  Michael  in  the  erection  of  a  fiibriQ  unrivalled  ia 

Aimolo  to  express    himself  with  con-  any  age,  was  persecute4  by  every  crafty. 

sidinible  warmth,  they  interpreted  his  peculator  wlio  found  himself  thwarted^  ■ 

lanirimije  into  a  declaration  of  his  will-  and  the  directors  of  the  works,  wishing 

in:;neN.s  to  retire.    As  soon,  ho.vcver,  as  to  have  under  their  guidance  some  one 

he  became  acquainted  with  the  mea-  whom  they  couki  more  easily  control, 

sures  they  were  pursuing,  hn  sent  his  or  make  subservientto  their  own  di^  • 

friind  Daniello Hicciarelli  da  Volterra  to  honest  views, .repeatedly  annoiytil  helta,  , 

the  t)ishop  Fetratino,  one  of  the  com-  and    brought    fi^Ise-  charges     asainst 

niittee  of    manai^ement.  to  contradiet  him.  -•  '     * 

wh:it  was  alleijed  respecting  his  wish  to  .       •     _  •'    . 

ntire. 

Thebishop.  on  hearing  this,  expressed  nt»Awr«.»  TUT  •      ' 

his  reiiret,  and  observed  that  if  I^lichael  ohaptkb  juii- 

Anirolo  would  resit^u  his  charee,  cer-  Death  of  Miqhaei  Angjtio,  ^ 

tiiinly  too  heavy  for  a  man  of  his  ajje,  •  .  , .     ^    /  ^ 

Uw  'manas:crs  would   willingly  accept  TifB  event  above  relttAl  mff  the  la^t 

any  one  whom  he  should  himself  name  circumstance  ^of   any   impfttance    hi  - 

as  his  substitute.  Michael    An^o's   life.  Shortly  after 

The  proposition,  thus  made  in  appa-  its  occurrence,  his  health  was  observed 

rent  irood  faith,  was  such  as  Michael  ra])idly  to   decline;    anfl  it  was  now 

Ansrelo,  or  even  the  most  jealous  per-  thougnt  requisite  by  the  pontiff^ ande 

son.  could  scarcely  fail  to  receive  with  others  of  his  friends,  that  arraneiimenti^ 

^ovkI  humour,  as  it  secured  to  him  that  should  be   made  to  prevent  the-dis- 

de<;ive  ol'  influence  which  was  almos't  persion    of .  his    effects    b}'  impiopSr  . 

everythin:;  desirable,  situated  and  inflrm  means,  in  case  of  sudden  dissololioll 

as  he  then  was.     AVithout  hesitation.  Examples  are  on  record  of  th^  duS* 

therefore,  he  acceded  1o  the  ofier,  and  barbarous     spbli^jitions    havin^r    tahr^ 

naturally  supposed  that  Daniello  would  place  on  the  death  of  eminent  aitiitt\ 

be  imme'iiately  appointed  his  substitute;  amons:  which   what  octixurtd.  on'.tK 

but  the  bishop,  instead  of  actini;  accord-  decease  of  Titiap  is  nqt4he  least  IM^' 

in^  to   his  promise,   presented   Xanni  morabla;  and  f^m>  the  vast  quantity <f 

}ii<;io  to  the  committee,  simply  mention-  valuable  designs,  pieces   of   scul{ituin  . 

in>;  ttiat  Michael  An^elo  had  a<;rced  to  and  antiquities,  l^-hi^   ^^^  aoeomu-, 

appoint  a  substitute.  lated  in.]Vuchael  Angelo's  house.'it  w^  . 

Tiie  venerable  architect  heard  of  this  feared  lest  the  rapacity  of  his  atteaoiiiti. 

tran'iactiou  with  mingled  an£:er  and  dis-  might  deprive  his  rightfiil  heirs  of^tlie/ 

<cust,   and  hastenini;  to  the    pope,  he  expected  inheritance,  and  thekniMof  ,* 

expressed  Ills  deternimat ion  to  proceed  art  of  many,  vi^u^ble  relics.       *'•.  ^, 
instantly  to  Florence,  and  there  end  his        At  the  beginning  of  the  year  156i«ik^'; 

days,  if  his  holiness  would  <:rant  him  a  apprehensions  entertained 'froa'ifif  ifoh  .^ 

licence  to  leave  Rome.     Pius,  however,  paued  state  of  his  health  were  c^fBslle^  • 

sou<^ht  in  tiie  kindest  manner  to  sootlie  ably 'increased;   a  slow  fever.  C^vfiieii 

his  irritated .  feelings,  and  promiseil  to  him ;  and  he  bec^^ie  convciool  hh^g^   - 

inquire  int^,  the  whole  affair.    Instead,  that  his  moEtalearcJfcr  was  wX  ati  cM^ 

thereiore,  of  (giving;  credence  toi  the  aa-  By  his  directiqnS,  Pa'niello' .da  Volum^' 

Hertions  of  the  architect's  enemies  that  wrote  off  hnnutiiately  ftf  Sle^re  ml* 

he  was  ruiniqs;  the  ediiicc,  he  sent  a  per-  nephew  Leonaitlo  to  cuitle  withali  Muli 

son  in  whom  he  could  place  contidehce  to  Home;  and  thd  ph^'sician  Fedi^igo.. 

to  examine  the  parts  oi'  the  structure  Donati  beinsriJreseht, with  several  oHiis 

which  were  said  to  be  defective.    Tiie  other  friends,  he  made  his  wilH  which  .  • 

invest  illation,  it  need  scarcely  be  men*  simply  stated  that  he  resigned  his  ido^ ' 

tioned,  ended  to  the  complete  satisfac-  into  the  hands  of  God,  his  body.  U(f^.  i 

tion  of  l>oth  Michael  Angclo  and  the  earth,  and  his  property  to.  himMaiutT* 

Pope,  and  Messer  ]iis:io  was  once  more  relations.  He  closea  his  brief  teslflp|5if« 

driven  away  in  dis^^race.  with  the  exhortation,. tlwt^  tiiei^^jtew 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate,  with-  uey  through  life  the^  fhoold      ^^  * 
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the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ.    Shortly  because  of  their  common  country,  they 

after  thus  disposins:  of  his  possessions,  are    unanimous  in   desirinic   that  this 

he  expired,  his  death  happening;  on  the  should  be  done  in  the  noblest  manner, 

twenty-third  of  February,  1563,  when  and  to  the  best  of  their  power.    They 

he  had  completed  within  a  few  days  the  have  therefore  made  known  their  senti- 

eighty- ninth  year  of  his  a&:e.  ments  to  your  excellencies  as  their  most 

The  conspicuous   station  which  M.  certain  refuge  and  aid.     To  this  ad- 

Aniielo  had  now  for  so  long  a  space  oc-  dress,  the  latter  part  of  which  abounds 

cupie<i,  rendered  his  decease  an  event  of  in  compliment  to  the  jarand  duke,  the 

considerable  importance,  and  Florence  latter  replied,  that  the  readiness  which 

dispuletl  with  Rome  the  honour  of  pos-  the  academy  had  shown  to  honour  the 

sessing  his  remains.    They  were,  how-  memory  of  Michael  Ansrelo  gave  him 

ever,   deposited,  three  days    after  his  great  happiness,  and  that  he  was  not 

death,  in  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  only  willing  to  do  that  which  had  been 

Home,  the  Po[)e  at  the  same  time  ex-  requested  in  the  memorial,  but  would 

pressinij  his  resolution  to  remove  them  endeavour  to  obtain  the  removal  of  his 

at   some  future  ])eriod   to  St.  Peter's,  body  to  Florence, 

and  erect  a  monument  over  them  worthy  This  letter  of  the  duke's  produced 

of  the  gieat  artists  fame;   **  acircum-  another  address  from  the  academy,  in 

stance,"  observes  the  editor  of  Vasari,  which  they  thanked  him  for  having  em- 

•*  sufficient  of  itself  to  show  the  height  of  ployed  his  orator  at  Rome  to  secure  the 

honour  to  which  Michael  Angelo  had  object  of  their  wishes,  and  begged  him 

arrived,  as  it  was  the  ponti£fs  alone  who  to  appoint  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  distin- 

were  usually  interred  in  the  cathedral."  guisned  man  of  letters,  to  pronounce  a 

The  mtelli&:ence  of  his  interment  ifuneral  oration  in  honour  of  the  de- 
was  no  sooner  received  at  Florence,  ceased  aitist.  These  requests  were  also 
than  the  academy  of  tiiat  city  held  a  sit-  immediately  granted,  and  the  body, being 
tinij  to  consider  oy  wl  at  means  it  misrht  privately  conveyed  to  Florence,  was 
prevent  the  remains  of  one  who  had  so  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  great  altar  of 
gn^tly  increased  the  honour  of  the  Flo-  San  Pietro  Maggiore.  On  the  following 
rentine  name  from  reposing  in  a  distant  day,  all  the  sculptors  and  painters  of  the 
province.  A  committee  was  accordingly  city  were  assembled  in  the  church  at  an 
chosen  with  a  president  of  considerable  early  hour ;  and  about  midnight  the 
reputation,  Vincenzo  Borfi:hini,  to  ar-  whole  of  the  spectators  having  sur- 
ran>xe  the  preliminaries  necessary  to  rounded  the  coffin,  the  oldest  and  most 
their  desi^^n.  The  persons  selected  to  celebrated  of  the  artists  present  sud- 
represent  the  academy  were  Agnolo  denly  held  up  the  numerous  torches 
Bronzino,  Giorgio  Vasari,  the  biogra-  which  had  been  prepared  for  them,  and 
]))ier;  the  celebrated  Benvenuto  Cel-  the  young  men  raised  the  bier,  all  eagerly 
lini  and  Bartolommeo  Ammanati.  Ilav-  endeavouring  to  assist  in  the  obsequies 
ine:  finished  their  consultations  on  the  of  so  renowned  a  man. 
subject,  they  resolved  upon  petitioning  The  church  of  Santa  Croce  had  been 
the  gland  duke  to  obtain  the  pope's  con-  finally  destined  to  receive  his  remains; 
sent  that  the  body  of  Michael  Angelo  and  as  they  were  conve}'ed  thither,  the 
might  be  transported  to  Florence,  and  streets  were  crowded  by  immense  mul- 
depositcd  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  titudes,  all  loud  in  their  expressions  of 
which  contained  the  greater  part  of  the  love  and  admiration  for  the  sublime  ge- 
noble  works  executed  by  the  divine  artist  nius  who  had  so  greatlv  contributeato 
in  his  native  country.  tlie  glory  of  their  city.  ^Vhen  the  pro- 
Their  {petition  to  the  prince  expresses  cession  arrived  at  the  church,  it  was  with 
in  a  strikmg  manner  the  veneration  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  bearers  coukl 
which  the  m^orv  of  Michael  Angelo  make  their  way  through  the  concourse 
was  resarded.  **  The  academy  and  com-  of  spectators ;  but  this  being  tt  last 
pany  of  painters  and  sculptors,"  it  says,  efiected,  and  the  funeral  service  having 
•*  bavin t;  consulted  among  themselves  been  performed  by  the  friars  of  the  esta- 
how,  airreeably  to  the  satisfaction  of  blishment,  the  body  was  deposited  in  the 
your  excellencies,  they  may  in  some  sacristy,  where  the  president  of  the  eca- 
inauTier  honour  the  memory  of  Michael  demy,  expressing  his  wish  to  see  the  de- 
Anirolo  Huonaroti,  to  whom  it  is  due,  ceased,  whom  he  had  not  beheld  for  so 
ho\\\  on  account  of  his  excellence  in  many  years,  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
their  profession,  he  having  been  the  person,  declared  his  intention  to  open 
greatest  artist  the  world  ever  saw,  and  the  coffin. 
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All  present  coincided  with  him  in  tained.    The  peculiar  style  wUeh  hie 

the  feeling  which  had  prompted  him,  penius,  and  both  hii  moni  and  intdko- 

nnd  I  he  covering  was  removed  from  the  tual  character  led  him  to  adcnt,  wai 

rvmains  of  the  immortal  artist.    It  was  wholly  removed  from  that  wludi,  bf 

feared  that,  as  he  had  now  been  dead  flattering  popuUr  tastei,  may  aaoim  for 

twenty-iive  days,  considerable  chanu^e  its  cultivaton  a  rapd  and  eaaUy  caned 

mitrlit  have  taken  place  in  his  appear-  reputation, 
ance,  which  would  have  prevented  his 

lolhrners  from  contemplating  his  inani-  . 

male  form.    But  on  the  lid  of  the  coffin 

beini;  removed,  he  was  seen  lying  as  in  Cbaptir  XIV.' 
H  serene  and  quiet  sleep,  no  other  dif- 
ference being  visible  in  his  countenance,  Conclunon  of  ike  Ckamder  of  Mkkad 
Out  tliat  It  wore  a  paler  aspect.  Anreio, 

The  ceremonies,  however,  necessary 

to  complete  the  funeral  honours  of  Mi-  Is  whatever  this  great   man   under- 

chael  Angelo  were  not  yet  ended ;  and  took,  we  may  discern  the  aspirations  of 

some  weeks  after,  his  solemn  obsequies  a  powerful  mind  struggling  with  the 

were  ^wrformed  in  the  church  of  San  difliculties  which,  by  the  nature  of  Ihings 

Lorenzo,  where  a  magnificent  catafalque  and  the  circumstaneea  off  age  and  coun- 

or  monumental  pile  was  raised  in  his  try,  presented  themselfas  in  formidable 

honour  by  the  united  abilities  of  the  array  before  his  bold  dneuraions  end 

Florentine  sculptors  and  painters.  Some  discoveries  in  the  regionB  of  fanman  ail. 

idea  may  be  formed  of  this  structure.  Nothing  less  than  hia  mighty  gnius 

when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was  twenty  could  so  far  have  outstripped  the  timea 

feet  by  seventeen  at  its  base,  and  more  in  which  he  lived,  and  by  hia  greap  of 

tiian  tifly  feet  high ;   and  that  from  its  intellect,    have  reached  the   oonsum- 

base  to  its  top  it  was  surrounded  by  mate   perfection  whieh   distaneed    ail 

paintings  and  statues  representative  or  living  competition,  wad  rendered   his 

emblematical  of  the  events  in  Michael  predecessors  and  snccesson  alilte  the 

Angela's  life,  or  of  the  triumphs  he  had  satellites  of  one  miyestic  luminary.   Dif- 

ettected  in  his  favourite  arts.  Acuities,  long  insnrmonntahle  to  otlier 

This  remarkable  catafalque  occupied  minds,  he  confronted  and_  trimaplied 

the  middle  of  the  ^reat  nave  in  the  over  with  the  daring  inspired  by  tin 

church,  which,  on  the  day  the  cere-  conscious  strength  of  gigantic  intdkcL 

monies  took  place,  was  hun<;  with  black,  The  Homer  of  painting,  he  seemed  to 

and  illuminated  in  the  most  splendid  belong  to   some   higher  and   gnndv 

manner,  not  merely  the  body  of  the  world;  and.to  draw  mun  sourees  of  joy 

building,  but  every  chapel  l)ein{;  deco-  and  woe,  far  above  the  level  of  men  hn- 

ratt'd  with  paintings  and  other  orna-  manity  as  it  is  felt  to  exist. 
ments  in  honour  of  the  deceased.    The        It  was  thus  the  admiiatioa  be  gainsd 

mass  for  the  dead  was  performed,  amid  by  his  works  became  aa  unavsnal  as  H 

these  manifestations  of  public  respect,  has  ))een  lasting.    If  he  ever 

with  all  the   pomp   and  solemnity  of  failure,  it  seems  to  have  been  in 

whicli  that  impressive  though  vain  cere-  quence  of  allowing  his  art  to  0 

mony  is  capaljle;  and  at  its  conclusion  the  modesty  of  nature  by  the  fimef  h& 


Benedetto  Varchi  ascended  a  platform  genius,  and  hence  his  mam 

erected  for  the  purpose,  and  pronounced  ever  it  obtrudes  itself  somewhat  too 

the  funeral  oration,  an  honour  so  ^reat,  ^ilarin^ly  on  our  notiee;  henee  hb  atn- 

tluit.  according  to  Vasari,  Michael  An-  died  display  of  anatomical  edenee,  ant 

^elo  might  consider  himself  fortunate  to  his  fondness  for  sporting vrithdiflbultim 

have  died  before  Varchi,  thus  to  enjoy  which  sometimes  led  himlotbs  fatiakflf 

the  reward  of  his  grand  and  eloquent  absuitlity  itself.     Whenever  thm  was 

discourse.  not  the  case — ^wlien  he  tmaiad  to  lils 

The  splendour  with  which  these  rites  own  free  conceptkm8»  ant 

were  performed  was  an  apt  emblem  of  to  express  them,  as  Well  aa  the 

the  reputation  which  Michael  Angelo  ments  with  which  he  had  to  week 

possessed  during  his  life ;  and  it  would  allow,  the  produetiona  of  hia 

be  difficult  to  name  an  artist,  in  any  and  of  his  chisel  partook  of  att 

period  of  the  world,  or  of  any  country,  supernatural  gmndaor 

who  more  richly  deserved,  to  the  very  the  forms  under  whiohlM 

utmost,  that  celebrity  which  he   at-  ideu  were  marl    '    *-*  -  ' 
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because  the  natural  offsprinfr  of  his  splendent  genius  would  soon,  we  should 

mind  could  not  be  otherwise  than  cha-  suppose,  have  risen  superior, 

raderistic  of  power ;  and  the  composi-  It  is  not,  however,  only  by  reference 

tion  of  his  subjects  was  distinguished  by  to  his  particular  productions  that  the 

a  mingled  severity  of  thought  and  bold-  greatness  of  Michael  Anerelo's  genius  is 

ness  of  invention,  which,  tempering  each  to  be  judtjed.    The  facility  with  which 

other,  prompted  him  to  depict  the  awful  he  passed    from  the    exercise  of  one 

scene  of  the  Last  Judgment,  but  to  re-  branch  of  art  to  that  of  another  proves 

ject  in  so  doing  any  appeal  to  our  more  how  unrestricted  were  its  energies,  how 

ordinary  sympathies.  comprehensive  an  idea  he  had  formed 

It  was  from  a  perfect  consciousness  of  nature,  and  how  rapidly  he  could 
of  the  advantage  which  his  mind  pos-  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the 
sesscd  when  working  with  as  much  modes  by  which  her  external  forms  may 
freedom  as  possible  from  whatever  in-  be  imitated,  or  her  more  mysterious 
jures  the  simple  expression  of  sublimity,  operations  typified.  Sculpture,  paint- 
that  he  felt  so  decided  an  aversion  to  ing,  architecture,  and  i>oetry,  were  all 
paintiui:  in  oil,  which  he  denominated  an  exercised  by  him  with  noble  success, 
employment  only  fit  for  women ;  and  it  and  were  all  made  the  medium  of  con- 
was  probably  to  the  same  cause  that  he  veying  to  the  world  a  great  and  elevat- 
owed  his  early  predilection  for  sculp-  ing  class  of  sentiments.  In  his  moral 
ture,  as  better  calculated  than  the  sister  and  personal  character  he  was  equally 
art  to  express  the  feelings  and  ideas  in  noble  and  superior  to  the  rest  of  roan- 
which  he  deli£:hted.  Certain  it  is  that  kind.  His  heart  was  strongly  susceptible 
in  all  his  works  we  may  discover  a  noble  of  affection,  and  he  delighted  in  both 
struiTgle  to  emancipate  art  from  the  acci-  writing  and  conversing  on  the  subject  of 
dents  of  fashion  and  human  caprice ;  an  love.  Yet  Condivi  observes,  that,  in  his 
endeavour  solely  to  employ  it  as  a  me-  long  intimacy  with  him,  he  never  heard 
dium  of  lofty  and  unchanging  truth,  him  speak  m  any  way  which  did  not 
No  attempt  was  ever  made  by  him  to  tend  to  extinguish  eveyy  lawless  and  vi- 
supply  a  want  of  essential  beauty  in  na-  cious  passion. 

tural  forms  by  the  skilful  management  Independence, — so  difficult  for  a  man 
of  drapery,  or  any  of  the  trickeries  of  to  preserve  whose  feme  and  fortune  de- 
art.  He  souirht  no  aid  from  the  gor-  pend  in  a  consuierable  degree  on  the 
geous  attractions  of  colour,  or  even  from  favour  of  the  great— distinguished  both 
the  austerer  effect  of  light  and  shade,  his  conduct  and  sentiments  to  the  latest 
"Whether  the  materials  he  employed  period  of  his  life ;  and  it  was  in  solitude, 
were  marble  or  colour,  he  never  allowed  rather  than  amidst  flattering  assemblies* 
them  to  appear  but  as  the  true  materials  that  he  sought  for  the  inspiration  which 
of  his  art.  raised  him  to  eminence. 

The  only  respect  in  which  Michael  The  other  habits  of  Michael  Angelo's 
Angelo  put  himself  occasionally  on  a  mind  correspond  w'lh  these,  and  to 
level  with  artists  of  inferior  genius  was  his  singular  temperance,  both  in  youth 
by  suffering  the  boldness  of  his  manner  and  manhood,  he  attributed  his  power 
to  degenerate  into  what  the  French  of  studying  for  a  greater  number  of 
critics  term  **  the  fierceness  of  his  line  ;*'  hours  than  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
not  always  what  Agostino  Carracci  A  little  bread  and  wine  was  afi  he  re- 
means  by —  quired  for  the  chief  part  of  the  day  when 

•  Di  Mkhci  Ancioi  u  tenibu  vu,"  employed  at  his  work.    Very  frequently 

he  rose  m  the  middle  of  the  night  and 

but  a  degree  of  extravagance  springing  resumed  the  labours  of  the  day.    When 

from  the  very  exuberance  of  his  powers,  he  did  this,  it  was  his  practice  to  fix  the 

His  most  zealous  supporters  indeed  can-  candle  on  \\\e  summit  of  a  pasteboard 

not  vindicate  some  of  his  productions  cap  which  he  wore,  in  or^  that  he 

from  faults  of  this  nature;  and  great  might  not  interrupt  the  light  by  his 

exceptions  have    been    very  generally  hands.    He  would  often  also  sleep  in 

taken  to  the  harsh  and  obtrusive  figures  his  clothes,  that  he  might  be  ready  to 

he  has  not  unfrequently  introduced  into  proceed  to  work  as  soon  as  he  rose,  and 

his  compositions,  apparently  from  the  sometimes  |would  do  so  from  having 

desire,  as  was  before  said,  of  displaying  wearied  himself  too  much  to  undress, 

his  anatomical  knowledge— a  sort  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynokis,  who,  with  as  much 

ambition  creditable  to  a  young  acade-  admiration  as  Vasari  himself  for  the 

mician,  but  to  which  a  man  of  such  re-  object  of  our  memoir,  loved  to  expatiate 
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on  th(»  excellencies  of  hi*  chRwcter,  has  S.  Lorenzo,  he  only  yielded  fo  the  ex- 

not  omitted  to  point  out  his  induRtry  rs  press  injunctions  of  Pope  I-eotheTenth. 

worthy  of  imitation  by  artists  of  all  ages.  Next  to  the  Laurentian  Libnrr,  per- 

^____^  haps  the  most  beautiful  and  admired 

of  nis  productions,  although  erne  of  the 
Chapter  XV.  earliest  specimens  of  his  skill,  wu  the 
^,-.  .     ,  .      ,  Chapel  of  the  Medici,  intended  as  a 
Character  of  Mt<^ael  Angela  as  an  mausoleum  for  the  fanuly.    In  the  new 
Archttect.  Sacristy  were  placed  tlie  monuments  of 
In  his  capacity  as  an  architect,  M.  An-  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de*  MedicL 
<;elo  was  extolled  for  his  judicious  selec-  But  the  master-piece  of  hia  labours 
tion  of  the  sites  of  his  buildings,  and  for  in  this  art,  was  the  cortile  of  the  Far- 
I)iin^m{;  into  compositions  of  harmo-  nese  palace,  before  alluded  to,  with  the 
nioiis  strenjirth  and  beauty,  objects  which  projecting  cornice  surrounding  the  ex« 
lay  hi'vond  the  immediate  sphere  of  his  terior.    The  g:alleries  on  the  Capitoline 
opcrat  ions.     He  completed  all  he  be-  Hill  are  thoui^ht  to  be  too  eom^ioL,  and 
i::in  with  the  hand,  not  only  of  a  master  the  least  correct  specimens  of  a  ^ood 
i)ut  of  an  artificer,  embracmc:,  with  that  style.    It  is  asserted,  indeed,  that,  even 
commiindin<;  genius  which  l^longs  only  in  the  time^  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  re- 
to  thi>  pants  of  their  race,  the  most  mains  of  ancient  architecture  were  not 
('xtcnded  bearinc:s,   and  the   minutest  thoroughly  understood, —  an  assertion 
di.t:iils  of  his  subject,  with  the  same  te-  which  is  not, however, supported  by  any 
nneity  of  idea.     By  principle,  however,  sufficient  show  of  reasonii^T — and  much 
Michael  An^elo  was  both  practically  less  by  anything  amounting  to  proof. 
and  theoretically  devoted  to  the  Greek  On  this  ground,  Mr.  Duppa,  rather  too 
architecture ;  and  it  was  chiefly  when  hastily  we  think,  censures  Michael  An- 
callcd  u;)on  to  alter  and  re-model  the  gelo,  detracting  from  the  character  and 
vast  and  rudely-designed  works  of  the  importance  of  his  labours  on  account  of 
precedinj;  periods,  that  he  adopted  the  his  not  having  sufficiently  freed  himself 
plan  of  minglin::  the  Greek  and  the  from  the  prejudices  and  trammels  of  his 
Tusc:in  styles.    He  was  in  so  far  a  pas-  predecessors.    *'  The  chequered  black 
sionate  admirer  of  the  purest  and  most  and  white  marble  of  Bninelleschi,"  he 
simple  iorms  of  the  ancient  orders,  that  observes,  "  in  the  exterior  of  puUie 
be  almost  invariably  placed  flat  pilas-  buildings,  was  the  fashion  of  hia  dsy, 
ters  on  the  fronts  of  his  buildings,  and  and  whatever  partook  of  novelty  in  its 
these  were  principally  Doric.     He  was  appearance  had  sufficient  claims  topnb- 
most  of  all  opposed  to  the  more  gor-  lie  approbation.     Notwithstanding  In 
ireons  and  ornamental    style,    though  taste  and  style  of  design  were  veiylitile 
unequHlled  in  point  of  invention  and  conformable  to  ancient  aimpliGity.  it 
sportiveness  of  genius.    It  was  hence  was  the  misfortune  of  Michael  Aofdo 
his  architectural  labours  appeared  to  so  to  consider  him  as  worthy  of  imitatim.** 
much  advantage—at  once  various  and  ....     "  The  taste  of  Michael  Anpio 
severe  in  their  character ;  and  in  his  appears  to  have  been  misled,*'  be  con- 
palaces  and  private  residences,  he  always  tinues,  **  by  some  previoua  associatioos. 
succeeded  in  combining  chasteness  of    which  it  would  now  be  in  Ynin  to 


manner  with  simplicity  and  ease.    The  In  a  letter  addressed  to  a  gentkoMl 

knowledge  he  displayed  was  the  more  ex-  who  had  ])robably  made  some  inqmnes 

traordinary,  irom  the  fact  of  his  having  on  the  subject  of  architecture,  he  Km 

directed  the  powers  of  his  mind  least  of  expressed  this  singular  Ofniiion :  *  that 

all  to  that  branch  of  art;  and  entered  ability  in  that  art  depends  upon  a  know- 

uy.on  it  extremely  late  in  life.    He  was,  ledge  of  the  human  fi^re«  and  more 

moreover,  self-taught,  having  never  re-  especially  upon  anatomy.*  " 

ceived  ])rofessional   instructions    from  Had  tne  writer  of  the  above  niquiRd 


V 

any  master.     On  this  ground,  probably,  a  little  more  deedy  into  the  nature  of 

wl.en  the  Pontiff  Paul  III.  invited  him  the  subject  on  which  he  hasaidssod^ 

to  take  the  direction  of  St.  Peter's,  he  cided  an  opinion;  had  he  consulted  the 

more  ihnn  once  becrirod  to  decline  the  best  authorities,  and  read  the  best  boob 

undertaking.    Architecture  was  not,  he  upon  the  art,  hewovJd  not  have  ood- 

(Kclared,  his  profession ;  and,  on  a  for-  sidered  it  so  very  singular  an  opinioa of 

nier  occasion,  when  he  had  repaired  Michael  Angelo's,  aiSl  one  derived  from 

]  urpo<<ely  to  Florence,  in  order  to  con-  mere  prejudice  and  error.    Tfaatsadisn 

s'ruct  the  facade  of  the  grand  church  of  analogy  does  exist— that  a  kllO«lod|gs 
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of  the  human  figfiire— its  mutual  iup«  scattered  into  an  infinity  of  jarring  fMrt«« 

ports — its  oonnexion— and  gradations,  he  coneentratedt  suspended  the  cupola, 

IS  no  unnecessary  study  to  the  architect,  and  to  the  mosteomplex,  KaTe  the  air  of 

may  be  shown  on  the  simple  principles  the  most  simple  of  edifices.   Such,  take 

of  analog.    Neither  the  older  critics  him  all  in  all,  was  Michael  Angelo,— 

and  commentators  on  his  works,  nor  the  the  salt  of  art** 

modem  Rejmolds,  Opie,    Fuseli,  and  ^____^ 

Flaxman,  have  ventured  to  criticise  the 

fcrent  artist  for  too  close  an  attention  to  Cbaptsr  XVI. 

the  anatomy  of  the  human  fiirure.    The         />^  jl    »    <       ^  w  i.    *  ^      t 

reader,    however,    will   form  his  own         Of  the  Poetry  of  Mtehad  Afigdo. 

judgrment  with  less  difficulty  on  this  Mich  asl  AifosLO  observed  that  paint* 

head,  when  he  has  perused  the  letter  in  ins:  has  the   greatest  resemblance  to 

question,  from  whicti  Mr.  Duppa  would  poetrv :  whence  bv  many  oftentimes  the 

seem  to  infer  that  the  artist  showed  a  one  has  been  called  mute  poetry^  and 

want  of  discernment  in  not  perceiving  the  other  epeaking  patnting ;  and  the 

what  he  considers  the  utter  inapplica-  close  friendship  in  wnich  we  continually 

bility  of  the  principles  of  the  one  study  see  painters  and  poets  united,  (like  that 

to  the  practical  employment  of  the  other.  l>etween  Giotto  and  Dante,  or  that  be* 

Michael  Ans^elo's  observations  on  the  tween  Petrarch  and  Simon  of  Siena,) 

subject  are  as  follow : —  is  not  a  slight  proof  of  this  alliance  or 

'*  Most  Reverend  Sir,  sisterhood  of  the  arts.    In  the  same 

••  When  a  design  in  architecture  has  ™*P"5J»  ^l  P^  have  been  endowed 

different  parts,  all  equal,  and  of  the  with  the  art  of  painting,  M,f«rexami^ 

same  character,  the  decorations  oujjht  ^ratinus,  a  comic    poet,  Dante,  and 

to  I  e  of  one  character  also,  and  executed  «>me  of  our  own  tunes ;  amongst  whom 

in  the  same  style;  and  the  same  rule  may  be  mentioned  Pope,  who  had  the 

is  to  be  observed  in  corresponding  parts.  f"«st  feelmg  for  art,  which  is  traced 

But  wlien  the  design  is  entirely  chanjred.  i*?^/^*^^!!^ ,  his  works,  particulariv  m 

it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  necessary,  {?»«  beautiful  epistle  to  Jervas,  m  which 

to  change  its  decoration  ;  and  the  same  "?  has  so  well  described  the  charaetm 

principle  is  to  be  observed  in  the  parts  ^^  ^^^  diffwrent  great  Pwnters.    To  the 

which  are  meant  to  correspond:    the  '^f™*  of  Pope  might  be  added  that  of 

architect,  however,  always  having  full  others  of  less  distinction.    Thiseomptr 

liherty  to  choose  for  himself,  in  the  first  P»on»niP  <>»  the  arts  of  poetiy  Mid  pamt- 

instance,  the  style  of  ornament  best  mg  wises  not  only  ih>m  theadvantam 

adapted  to  his  purpose.    The  nose,  for  ^^hich  the  one  often  derives  firom  the 

example,  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  does  othera)ut  from  the  umon  whidi  naturaUr 

not  depend  upon  the  one  eye  or  upon  ?«bsists between thein.~thatia.llttt each 

the  other;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  w  an  unitation  of  nature.  M.Angdohmi- 

one  hand  should  be  like  the  other,  and  «*"  ''*?  an  example  of  his  own  position 

that  both  the  eyes  should  correspond,  rwpecting  the  close  alhwice  between  the 

as  well  with  respect  to  each  other,  as  to  f^»  ®^  PO^^'T  and  paiotmg;  andbe  who 

the  parts  of  the  face  in  which  they  are  ^  surpassed  aU  of  his  time  m  that 

situated    It  is  also  certain,  that  the  mute  poetry,  also  piwluced  many  bean- 

members  of  architecture  have  a  refer-  ^j^  ^«"*««'  »^«!f  of  which  hvrt  com 

ence  to  those  of  the  human  body ;  and  J??™^""*  ^     r  ®H?*"  "'^  °^  *°^ 

he  who  does  not  understand  the  human  ^*K«  "^i^'*^**.'  ^^  "^"^^  P?***y  'f  '^ 

fijrure.  and  particularly  anatomy,  can  an  umtator,  his  muM  was  rnapiwd  b^^ 

know  nothing  of  the  subject  mistress ;  and,  hke  Parrhasius  of  old,he 

"  M  icHABL  Anoblo  Buonaroti.'-  fharmed  the  hou«  of  labour  bv  mmg 

to  the  pure. celestial  Fenu*,  The  dl^eei 

The  talents  of  Michael  Angelo  as  a  of  his  muse  was  one  entirely  worthy  of 

military  architect  were  made  known  by  the  worship  of  so  great  a  man:  ihttoria 

his  admirable  defence  of  Florence  against  Colonna  was  the  wife  of  the  illuslrious 

the    imperial   troops    commanded  by  Marquis  of  Peseara,  who  died  of  the 

Philibert  prince  of  Orange ;  a  subject  wounds  he  received  at  the  kmttle  of 

alluded  to  in  the  narrative  of  his  life.  Pavia.    At  the  time  whoi  the  princes  of 

Of  his  eeneral  excellence  in  the  art  we  Italy,  in  great  alarm,  sought  to  Ittd  Pes- 

cannot  finally  convey  a  more  correct  cara  firom  hb  fidelity  to  the  Spanish 

idea,  than  is  given  in  the  few  brief  words  cause,  she  wrote  to  her  hn^mnd^  **  Re* 

of  Fuseli :   "The  fabric  of  St  feter,  member  your  hommr^  whidi  rains  you 
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above  fortune  and  above  kings;  by  that  arises  in  the  minds  of  the  good  akme, 
alone,  and  not  by  the  splendour  of  titles,  when  this,  like  other  afflBctions  ud  pas- 
is  i^lory  ac(|uired ;  that  iclory  which  it  will  sions,  is  purified  and  made  eonionnable 
he  yijiir  happiness  and  pride  to  transmit  with  virtue.    From  this  caiiao.  neither 
unspotti*d  to  your  posterity/*    After  the  the  works  of  Dante,  Fetimrch,  nor  Mi- 
dt  Mill  of  her  husband,  sliu  betook  her-  chael  Angelo  received  applauie  ezeept 
self  \o  solitude,  that  she  might  lament  from  the  learned  and  good,  and  more 
his  loss    and    celebrate    his    exploits.  pRrticularly  those  whose   minds  were 
Younsr.  and  of  consummate  beauty  botii  filled  with  the  platonio  ooneeptions  of 
n!  mind  and  person,  she  unifomily  re-  love.  It  should  be  observed  that  Lofcnio 
fused  to   accept    a   second    husband,  de*  Medici,  Michael  Angelo's  great  and 
though  sought  in  marriage  by  persons  early  patron,  had  drawn  around  him  a 
of  hich  distinction.    She  devoted  her-  society  of  platonio  philosophers  consist- 
silf  to  poetn',  and  so  general  was  her  ini;  of  the  most  celebratea  men  of  his 
fame  throughout   Italy,  that  Ariosto  time,  and  had  caused  Plato's  dialogues  to 
iiiscriheil  several  of  his  verses  to  her.  ])e  translated;  and  it  is  prolwble  that 
Hilt  her  peculiar  merit  as  a  })oet  was,  their  doctrines  concerning  the  power  of 
that    in    an    ai^e    of   immorality   and  the  soul's  energies  in  the  conflgiuration  of 
;rrossness,  she  was  the'  first  who  conse-  the  countenance  and  person,  according  to 
crated  her  lyre  to  subjects  of  piety  un-  the  established  habits  of  virtue  and  vice, 
mixed  with  other  matters.    To  such  a  tended  at  once  to  awaken  the  attention 
jierson  it  was  that  Michael  Anp>lo  de-  of  Michael  Angelo  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
voted  his  soul  and  his  muse.    It  does  jects  and  expression  of  qualities  for  the 
not,  however,  appear  whether  or  nut  she  perfection  of  beauty,  and  also  to  imbue 
fi>M  any  answering  aHection,  thouish  it  is  him  with  that  peculiar  spirit  which  is 
ol)served  by  an  elegant  artist,  that  he  apparent  in  his  writings.    The  fdkw- 
thinks  some  traces  of  such  a  correspon-  ing  sonnets  by  Michael  Angelo.  which 
(Icnee  appear  in  his  poems*.    It  is  how-  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Wofds- 
evi'r  certain  that  she  wrote  to  him  fre-  worth,  will  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  this 
(juently  letters  of  warm  regard,  and  that  school, 
she  many  times  went  to  Home  expressly  ^*^  ^^^.l  object  did  Omw  e^n  behold 
to  see  and  converse  with  him,   openly  Whrn^ntthfy  met  tkcpluid  light  of  tUa«, 
avowinu'  the  pleasure  she  received  from  a»J  ^^^'^^y^^'l^^'^  ,^, 

his  society;    but  m   the  poems  of   Vlt-  HemveD-bom  the  mniI  •  hMVwward  OM 


toria  Ct)lonna,  not  a  tin«,'e  of  passion  is  hold; 

<liscernible,  though  it  jrlow.  with  in-  f;r.tui";h!:r««i."S5i*:.T^, 

finite  ardour  and  tenderness  m  tliose  of  Meni  fnmi.  the  aiireiwi  movld. 

JMlonarou.  ,..,..  ,  In  that  which  perishw;  nor  wiU  he  lead 

The  Italian  ])oets  of  the  time  amused  nu  heart  to  uj^ht  which  doth «» time  dgpmt, 

the  multitude,  and  were  admired  by  them  •Ti«i'cii>f.  unbridled  will,  and  not  tm  low. 

.  ..  ]     «i •      ^^«4«..   '  .K.. ».,  >Miirh  kill*  the  Mul :  lore  brtlera  what  ia  faMt 

because  they  made  their  poetry  subser-  ^^^^  ^ere  Leiow.  bat  more  is  heftm  aW-H 

vient  to  levitv  and   ^n'oss  represents-  ^,    ^ 

lions,      Michiel  AnR^elo.  however,  did  I^SrffrdJiSrfT.iMr" 

not  follow  their  example,  but  trod  in  the  For  if  of  oar  affMtioniiBODebBd  srac» 

path  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  his  .freat  .^I.J^'lJrtdwMJh^ithSH^fSI.S?,?* 

masters.    The  platonic  notions  relatme:  jxire  cannot  haTv,  thaa  Uwt  i«  inim^tkm 

to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  '/lory  to  that  eternal  puee  ia  paid, 

soul,  entirely  imbued  the  minds  of  the  rA\n„w.td'l£i.'^«T^fl. 

masters     of    this     school,    at    the    time  lli«  love  ii  treacherons  oaljr     ' 


when  the  fine  arts  and  poetrj-  came  forth  1^^^^^:^  ir^^rX"S^  bV  .b.^^ 

out  ol   the  deep  darkness  which  had  of  outward  chanire.  there  bioo«a  a  teihUntov 

shrouded   them.      It  was  the  object  of  That  breathe,  on  earth  the  air  of  P»r^bit 

these  men  to  draw  love  from  the  slavery  Wa»i 

of  the  senses,  and  to  place  it  under  the  In  all  Michael  An{;elo*8  e< 

guidance  of   reason ;    not    represent-  traces  of  his  admiration  of  Dante  ve  to 

ing    its  exterior  acts  and  sensible  en-  be  found;  it  is  stated  that  he  knew fti 

joyments,  but    delineating  that  which  DivinaCommedia  by  heart  ;t*'i     '    " 

*  S^p  3  very  (>lo(|ncnt  article  by  Sig.  Radici  on  f  Monsiin><^  Botiari,  in  hia  life  of 

the  pu<>ins  rif  Xlirhael  Anerlo,  vol.  ziii.  p.  S48.  of  the  mentions  that  he  had  a  copy  of  *^ 


Ketri>!spcrtivc  Review,    it  la  to  this  article,  and  to     dion.  (the  large  folio  editioo  with  Laadj 

Mr.  Du]ipa's  life,  that  Me  are  indebted  for  what  is     tary,)  on  the  maripns  of  whteh  b«  |^ 

ktated  of  the  poetry  of  Michael  Angelo.  pen  ercry  thing  which  wa>  nnlsi—d  fa  ^g 
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ever**  (obteiret  8ig.  Radici)  *'  has  medi-  actions  which  thnr  mto^nSlmg  mfaids  < 

tatcd  on  the  productions  of  these  two  not  undcrstuid«  madness, 
extraordinary  minds,  will  be  constrained       "  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  the  pe- 

to  confess  that  never  did  two  soub  agree  culiar  hard  fate  of  him  and  his  contem* 

with  so  perfect  a  harmony— wheUier  poraries,  who  were  to  become  in  after 

we  look  at  the  awful  and  terrible  nature  times  the  great  ornaments  of  their  age, 

of  their  imagins^,  or  at  the  loftiness  of  and  the  glory  and  pride  of  their  country, 

their  sentiments,  or  at  the  perfectness  to  have  experienced  little  else  than  con* 

of  their  representations,  the  thirst  for  tinual  opposition  and  oppression.  Tasso, 

renown,  the  consciousness  of  their  own  after  livins:  forty-seven  years  in  the  midst 

worth,  the  scorn  of  the  blind  vulgar,  a  of  the  railleries  of  courtiers,  the  dulness 

constant  dissatisfaction  of  thinj^s  apper-  of  pedants,    and   th^   haughtiness  of 

tainin^  to  this  world,  and  an  incessant  princes,  at  one  time  imprisomd — awan-i 

2)anting,  and,  as  it  were,  striving  after  the  derer— always  indigent— lying  on   hit 

mysterious  beatitudes  of  heaven,  which  death  bed,  wrote,  *  I  will  not  complain 

may  be  seen  a  thousand  times  in  the  of  the  malignity  of  fortune,  because  1  do 

writincfs  and  in  the  lives  of  both  these  not  choose  to  speak  of  the  ingratitude  id 

illustrious  Italians.    The  deep  contempt  men  who  have  succeeded  in  dnggag 

in  which  the  lofty  mind  of  Dante  held  me  to  thetombof  amendk^ant*     Daate 

the  vul^r  is  apparent  in  every  part  of  for  many  years  went  begging  from  door 

his  writings.     By  the  vulgar,  however,  to  door ;   he  whose  noble  verse  had 

he  did  not  mean  the  simple  inhabitants  aroused  Italy  from  her  slumbers,  and 

of  lonely  streets  or  humble  cottages,  breathed  into  her 'a  new  and  nobler 

but  that  abject  and  sordid  crowd  of  all  soul ;  he  who  in  his  youth  had  drawn 

classes  and  all  places, — the  vulgar  of  his  sword  in  the  sacred  causa  of  bis 

kin^s,  of  popes — to  whom  he  allotted  countiy*8  liberty ;  he  who  was  overcome 

punishment,  not   so   much    for   their  with  longing  after  the  patenud  roof-HUi 

crimes,  as  for  the  baseness  of  their  exile — was  not  permitted  to  behokl  again 

minds  and  the  meanness  of  their  desires  the  towers  of  his  native  city,  nor  to  em« 

— of  priests,  of  nobles,  of  plebeians,  of  brace  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors  even  in 

learned  men,  of  knaves  — tne  vulgar  of  death  :**  and  Michael  Angdo^  in  one  of 

every  degree.  two  fine  sonnets  to  the  memory  of  Dante* 

**  It  is  the  fate  of  lofty  genius,  like  that  has  indignantly  noticed  his  couitiy*a 

of  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo,  to  be  un-  crud  injustice. 
able  to  support  the  scofiPs  and  restraints  sonkst. 

imposed  by  the  multitude ;  who,  often  ^^  •^^  ^  •P**^ ^  W">»  ^  «w  W**  •m 

malignant,  and  offended  by  greatness,  ^■?i?n±;i^^ 

try  to  fetter  and  deride  it,  calling  those  Thma  for  the  ttwgna  to  tell  kb  Ufhtttt  ptiiM. 

For  at  did  he  exploic  Um  realat  ef  woe  2 

Aed  mt  kU  eoniBf  did  kigb  keftTen  expud 

of  Dante.  And  amonffvt  the  rest  an  infinite  number  of  Her  lofty  gates,  to  wIkmb  kis  natire  laad 

the  nioki  exrellrot  naked  firures  in  the  most  strikinf  Refased  to  open  hen.    Yet  ahalt  tho«  kacnr,  V 

attitQde».    The  book  rot  into  the  hand«  of  Antonio  Uafcatefol  017,  in  thiae  oara  dcamta. 

Men  tan  ti,  an  intimate  friend  of  Antoaio  Maria  Silria,  That  thon  hast  foeteicd  best  thy  l>aatira  Chm  s 

as  ap(iear»  from  SiUia's  published  letters.    MuatanU  For  Tirtne  whea  omneaaed  mMia  bmm*  lliglit, 

was  Jin  able  ktataarjr.  ana  Mt  a  very  hirb  Talue  on  And  brighter  tkcniom  skaU  M  gfery  bi^ 

this  book,  and  on  foing  to  Rome  from  Floreace,  he  Safferiag  of  all  aiaakiad  meat  wroagfaUy, 

sent  all  his  effects  by  sea,  when  the  Testel  and  ita  Siace  in  the  world  there  Uvea  ao  gmlv  IMM I 
fre.ght  perished-and  thus  was  lost  to  the  world^  ^Jth  TtgUd  tO  Michsel  AosdO,  BO 

mentimable  volnme,  which  alone  woahi  have  doae  ,  ©  j  au      j**       »,  ~T 

hunoar  to  the  library  of  the  greatest  moaarek.^  OUC  CaU  naYC  TtUa  UlC  pracedUHg  SnOlt 

The  dfinonti  in  the  last  judgment,  the  figures  riMag  andimperfectnanativeoihialife,witlioiit 

from  ihr  >:ravi-,  .iiid  the  Mibiect  of  the  brazen  serpent  •«-»;««,  *u«  ^..^l   «m#I   •••••mamS^^  * * 

andthrexecuiouofHamaiintheSistiaechaperali  ■««*^   "*«   ^^^  ■??  Umncnted  ttTtt- 

H  ill  cmviure  the  reader  of  Dante  bow  kindred  his  mcut  hc  experienced  from  toegreit  z  the 


Krniu.  was  to  th^t  of  BDunaioti's,  "d  how  worthy    peroetual  and  the  haimsaii^  oppoiStmi 

'mbody  the  ideas  of  the  poet ;  bat     t     *^    *  *_        ^v  u  •-s'  ^|         ""rj 

the  wurk.  ob>rrTes  Hig.  Radici.  ia  which  Michael      nC  met  UTOm  tbOSC  WllO»  WlUmg  tO  ■.▼•ll 


An^rlo  truly  showed  that  his  miad  was,  so  to  apeak,  thcmselveS  of  hlS  gCnillSt  IIM  lO  wwf^^ 

an  emanation  of  that  of  Dante,  is  the  oue  wkick  ia  so  ak^;.  «.«MAa  mw^A  ^Jln^  ^M*   !%:«    2i»  au^ 

unlike  the  production  of  all  uther  paiaters.  that  we  ™"^  ^*^  ™  »»«  ^•^  ™   «  ™ 

mav  truly  sav.  he  was  inspired  to  execate  it,  Tis.of  hopeS     Of    reaching    p*  tv    Vf 

the  V.rgia  looking  at  her  sonwiih  dry  eyea.  the «.  means,     WCK    Vet    UnWl  to' 

preMion  ui  which  is  far  removed  from  all  mooratag  >  •       77      m_._  «  , 

or  »nrn>w,  than  imaging  the  true  aad  pkih)eopkieal  "101  mC  uCe  01   1         u^.      1 

meaning  of  that  kuhiime  prayer  ia  Ike  kit  eaalo  of  brOOk  that    I  b         1 

the  Par.d«>.  ^y^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^ 


Hi 


0  rirgia  mother,  daagkter  oT  tky  aw  I  »    himself  hefora  thttr  I  I 

Created  beings  aU  ia  ktwUacaa  nimscil  Deiore  inOT  i         1  r 

SurpassiBf ,  as  ia  keigkt  akore  tkca  tlL  1''^.  "^7.  06  O  « 
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inaurifi:al  to  Kiccio,  tie  aizram  exprcMea    nnr  fwi  in  ■■¥/  ■or  dwjn  in  ■rrfia, 
his  opinion  of  those  by  whom  it  was  his    Bat  ekooM  ■/  path  thiwgk  muvj  way^ 

hit  to  be  surrounded.  " 


III  hnrh  he  rhA!4>n  hi*  p%rt  who  ivekii  to  piMM  We  hftTS  bCCQ  iodu06d» ttOtinthstmd- 

■n.o  w  orihini«.  worU.-ill  hath  he  eho^  his  part,  \w  the  tlUTOWneSS  Of  OUT  hwSllM^  tO  mt 

horoft.n„.Mhew.ar,h.lookofeMa  thise  CXtnUStS  of  the  pOrtiy  Of  MicSd 


\V:)t>ii  erirf  in  af  Iiik  brnrt : 


Ar  I  •  tti'i)  m  his  hiiuriiof  h.ippierfeeiiPic  An^lo,  not  onlv  foF   thcsT  intrinsic 

w..h  >.  rrow ,...!«  hi.  rount^nAnw  w  hanr.  beautv,  but  becaiise  we  havn  no  better 

Aril  fViT  hi*  own  In-rrrr  thon|rhtM  C0DCralln|(  •-r^i»»*ij,  vuk  uin*MMc   ••»  m**^^«»**  ^""T 

Must  h^  lit  >  Hi  pill  fsrnndpuf'M  priiiM  br  load.  means  01  showmg  ttw  constitation  of 

An-i  f..  fh..  frn.r-oi  tho  ijmorant  crowd  his  mind,  and  making  him,  in  fret,  in 

Thu^  iiiiifh  wftiil.l  I  conrpal  th*t  nonf!  shonld  kDOw  "^C  moSt  important  pazt  OS  lUS  lUSlOtJ. 

wiiHt  »>^ret  raii«4>  I  hmre  for  silent  woe :  that  of  his  feelJngs  and  opinioni^  bWiOMB 

Aii.l  taught  by  iDsnjr  a  meUncholr  proof  jjj,  ^^  biogiapher. 

LETTERS  OF  MICHAEL  AN6SL0. 

To  AT.  Luca  Martini.  nothing  about  laying  the  fonndations  in 
Most  noble  Messer  Luca,(l)— I  have  St.  Peter  at  Montorio,  lioth  because  the 
received  from  AL  Bartolommeo  Bet-  Pope  would  not  give  hb  aaunt,  and 
tini  (J)  your  letter,  enclosinfi:  me  a  com-  because  I  was  aware  that  you  had  been 
mentaryO)  upon  a  sonnet  which  was  informed  of  it  by  your  man.   I  will  now 
the  offsprinc:  of  my  pen.    The  sonnet  is  tell  you  what  followed;  which  ia,  that 
vorilv  mine,  but  the  commentary  on  it  is  the  Pope  went  yesterday  morning  to 
the  srift  of  Heaven ;  for  of  a  truth  it  is  Montono,  and  sent  for  me  there  (5^    I 
an  admirable  production— not  bv  the  met  him  on  the  bridge  as  he  waa  return- 
award  of  my  judgment,  but  by  that  of  ing ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
the  most  able  men.  and  more  especially  conversation  I  had  with  him  respecting 
of  M.  Donato  Giannotti  (4),  who  seems  t^ie  sepultures,  he  told  me  he  had  re- 
us if  he  could  never  read  it  enough,  and  solved  not  to  have  them  erected  over  that 
l)c};s  to  be  si>ecially  commended  to  you.  bill,  but  in  the  church  of  the  Florentines. 
As  rcirards  the  sonnet,  I  know  what  it  He  asked  me  my  opinion,  and  also  with 
is :  but  be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  impssible  re<:ard  to  some  plans,  and  I  encoonged 
luit  that  I  must  feel  a  httle  vainglory  bim  much  to  continue  m  that  intention; 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  thinking  that  by  this  meana  the  dinnft 
<:ivcn  rise  to  so  beautiful  and  erudite  a  ^vill  be  brought  to  perfection.  As  lor  the 
comment ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  author  three  letters  which  I  received  firomyooi 
of  the  same  pronounces  me,  by  his  fine  my  pen  is  incapable  of  making  dna 
words  and  praises,  to  be  what '[  know  I  answer  to  the  fine  things  you  any  of  me; 
am  not.     lA^t  me  beg  of  you  that  you  but  if  it  woukl  delight  me  to  be  in  soma 
will  speak  for  me  in  return,  and  in  Ian-  part  such  as  you  describe  me,  it  wonU 
•iiiaizo  such  as  is  due  to  so  much  affec-  only  be  because  jou  might  thus  have  a 
tion.  courtesy,  and  love.    I  do  entreat  servant  worth  something.   But  I  do  not 
you  to  this  the  more  from  a  sense ofmy  wonder  that  you*  who  resuscitate  thi 
own  inforiority.  and  because  he  who  en-  dead  (6),  may  also  lengthen  the  ISttt  of 
joys  the  p:ood  opinion  of  the  world  ought  the  living,  or  for  an  inflhiite  number  of 
not  to  tempt  fortune,  it  l)eing  more  wise  vears  rescue  from  death  persons  who  ais 
in  him  to  hold  his  peace  than  to  get  a  hardly  alive.    To  conclude ;   sodl  as  I 
fall  from  on  high.     I  am  old ;  and  death  am.  I  remain  all  yours. 
hath  already  deprived  me  of  the  thoughts  Rome,  Aug.  1,  1550. 
of  my  youth :   and  let  him  who  knows  ..._^. 
nothmir  of  old  ane  from  experience  wait  j*^  ^  tame* 

patiently  till  it  arrive,  for  he  can  form  no        ^ly  ^^^^  friend  Geonre ^I  nsSHl 

opinion'of  it  sooner.     Recommend  me,  ^^^^^^  jj  j  ^^^^^  «meiiber  bow  I 

as  I  h:ive  said  to  \  archi.as  one  who  is  f,^^  arranged  the  staircase  Itar  «M  li- 

most  attached  to  hitn.  and  to  his  virtues.  ^         j  ^y^^^^  not  require  so 

and  no  less  devoted  to  his  service  where-  treaties.     It  is  true  tint  a 

soever  I  am.             ^r  a    «  comes  across  my  mind  as  Itwi 

At  Rome.             M.  A.  Buon.\roti.  j^^^^  .  ^^^  j  ^^  ^^t  think  it  is 

that  which  I  originally 


To  Giorgio  Vcuari,  cause  it  seems  very  elnmsf. 

ir  Mr.  George,— I  wrote  you    here  it  is.    Take  a  qunatity 


.  .i 
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boxei,  one  span  thick,  but  of  different  lived  well.  Do  not  wonder  at  my  not 
lengths  and  widths,  and  put  the  larj^t  answering  vou  immediately :  I  have  de- 
on  the  pavement,  at  such  a  distance  layed  a  little,  that  I  might  not  appear 
from  the  wall  of  the  door  as  j^ou  wish  like  a  merchant.  Now,  I  will  tell  you, 
the  staircase  to  be  steep  or  inclined ;  that  if  I  deserved  but  the  least  part  of 
then  place  another  box  upon  that,  the  great  praise  you  bestow  on  me  in 
so  much  smaller  on  every  side  that  it  your  letter,  I  should  think  that;  when  1 
may  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  foot  entirely  gave  myself  to  you  in  mind  and 
to  mount,  and  let  the  steps  go  up  de-  body,  1  had  given  you  something,  and 
creasing  in  the  same  proportion  until  thus  paid  some  sinall  portion  of  the 
the  last  perfectly  tits  the  door.  Let  this  great  debt  I  owe  to  you.  On  the  con- 
oval  part  ofthe  staircase  have  two  wings,  trary,  1  always  recognise  you  as  my 
one  on  each  side,  continuing  the  same  creditor  for  a  sum  much  larger  than  I 
steps,  but  not  oval.  Of  this,  let  the  have  means  to  pay.  Being  much  ad- 
middle  serve  for  the  lord  from  the  middle  vanced  in  age  (11 ),  I  no  longer  hope  to 
of  the  staircase  upwards,  and  let  the  be  able  to  strike  a  balance  in  this  world ; 
turnings  of  the  wings  return  to  the  wall,  but  1  do  not  despair  of  doing  so  in  the 
From  the  middle  down  to  the  pavement  other.  Meanwhile,  I  beg  you  to  have 
tney  should  go,  together  with  all  the  patience.and  1  am  always  yours.  Atfaira 
staircase,  about  three  spans  from  the  go  on  much  the  same ! 
wall ;  so  that  the  basement  of  the  dr*  Rome, 
cumfercnce  should  be  nowhere  occupied,  _^_. 
and  every  face  remain  free.  I  fear  you  To  the  9ame. 
will  laugh  at  what  I  am  writine,  but  I  My  dear  friend  Geon^, — I  call  God 
know  you  will  find  something  mat  will  to  witness,  that  Pope  f^aul  the  Third, 
do.  ten  years  ago,  forced  me  to  take  the 

Home,  Sept.  15,  1550.  management  of  St.  Peter  at  Home  (12), 

though  1  was  very  reluctant  to  accept  it ; 

To  the  same.  and  if  they  had  continued  workin^j^  at 

My  dear  Mr.  George,— As  soon  as  that  building,  as  at  that  time  they  did,  I 
Baitolommeo  (7)  arrived  here,  I  went  to  should  now  be  so  much  advanced  in  the 
speak  to  the  Pope ;  and  having  seen  construction  of  it  that  I  should  wish  to 
that  he  wished  to  have  the  foundations  return  amongst  you ;  but  from  want  of 
of  the  sepultures  laid  at  Montorio,  I  pro-  money  it  has  been  greatly  delayed,  and 
vided  a  mason  from  St.  Peter's.  But  is  still  delayed,  when  it  has  just  reached 
the  busy-bodies  (8)  having  heard  of  it,  the  most  laborious  and  difficult  parts ; 
would  send  another  instead ;  and  I  so  that,  if  I  abandoned  it  now,  I  should 
withdrew  immediately,  not  to  contend  only  lose,  with  the  greatest  shame  and 
withhim  who  gives  motion  to  the  winds:  sin,  the  fruit  of  the  hardships  I  have 
because,  being  a  man  of  small  weight,  I  endured  these  ten  years  for  the  love  of 
should  not  like  to  be  blown  away  into  God  (13).  I  write  you  this  as  an  answer 
the  middle  of  some  bush.  I  shall  only  to  yours,  and  also  because  I  have  re- 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  no  ceived  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  which 
longer  think  of  the  church  of  the  Flo-  makes  me  wonder  how  his  grace  has 
rentines(9).  Return  soon;  and  fare-  deigned  to  write  with  so  much  Jundnefli. 
well.  N  othing  else  occurs  to  me  for  the  I  thank  Grod  and  his  excellence  for  it  as 
present.  much  as  I  can.    I  wander  from  the 

Home,  Oct.  13,  1550.  question ;  having  lost  both  my  memory 

and  head,  and  because  writing  gives  me 

To  the  same,  great  trouble,  not  b^in^  my  art.    The 

My  dear  friend  George, — I  have  de-  object  of  this,  however,  ii  to  make  you 

rived  the  greatest  pleasure  from  your  understand  what  wouki  ensue  if  I  aban- 

letter,  seeing  that  you  still  remember  the  doned  the  abovementioned  building  and 

poor  old  man ;  and  moreover,  from  your  departed  (from  Home :  I  should  please 

navinjc  been  present  at  the  triumph  of  several  thieves,  cause  iti  ruin,  and  per- 

the  birth  of    another  Buonaroti ;   for  haps  lose  my  own  reputation  for  ever* 

which  news  1  give  you  my  best  thanks  ___ 

(10);  but  1  do  not  like  such  pomu:  Tothemme, 

for  man  should  not  laugh  when  all  the  My  dear  Geoige,— I  cannot  writa 

world  weeps;  wherefore,  I  think  Leo-  with ftieility(  14),  but  notwithstanding! 

nardo  should  not  make  those  rejoicings  will  say'  something  in  answer  to  vour 

for  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  shonki  be  letter.    Yon  know  Urbino(U)  is  dead. 

reserved  for  the  death  of  one  who  has  This  was  a  very  great  favour  that  God 
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fru  pltunl  to  bellow  on  me,  but  it  To  Jtfuxr  BflMdMlv  r«raW.     ? 

cBuwd  me  alio  h.  Miioui  lo*«,  ud  no*  To  tltow  f<iu  to  mibh  nanntr  tMt 

m«n*eitTi«f.  The  favour  wm,  that  whilit  hav«  received  tour  litlte  book,  TwiG 

tK  wui  in  life,  he  kept  ma  alive :  in  dying,  lend  you  aomelniaK  in  uiswer  lo  jent 

heUuKlitmehow  toilif.notoniy  withnnt  c]ue«tion,  though  it  niaT<*ndtoato«in]r 

licins  sorry  for  il,  but  lo  wiih  fordcalti.  i|inomnca(I7).  I  u^UWDtlal  innlnw 

I  kciit  ))i(n  Iwenty-iiix  yrar*  with  mo,  *eem*  mot*  Mttaoied  when  It  BMnt  ap- 

nnd  I  hav«  found  him  vviy  prceicu*  lu  pruNcbM  relief,  snd  thai  r«lie(  is  UtoucM 

tar  Rnil  faithful:  and  now  that  t  had  wane  in  )>ropartion    aa  )l   ■ 

iDodL-  him  rich,  and  Ihftt  I  vxpculed  him  proacbat  painlin£.    On  tMsA 

tu  Ik  till!  (upport  and  uumfortof  myold  nxed  to  think  ttet  teulat 

a^e,  he  ha*  rven  lahen  from  tne,  and  no  *ouro«  of  lig^t  to  palnEil 

olhcr  hope  remaina  but  that  of  seeing  their  ilifftrfnce  ftwnaiacha 

him  nsain  in  naradiie  ;  and  God  pive  that  of  the  nun  aild  the  H        

mean  iiidiaatioD  of  thii  bv  the  happy  afturhaving  read  in  MnrbtlialMak 

death  of  my  companion,  who  reeretted  part  where  ymi  aaytnal, 

nucti  mure  tlian  dyiiift  the  leaving  me  Kpvakin^.  tliitm  which  \ 

in  lhi»  treacherau)    world  amidat  lo  end  are  Ihe  tame,  I  ha*        ^ 

many  troublet.    My  greater    part    it  opinion,  and  1  tay,  that  if  anpenbrjodg- 

Konc  with  him,  and  nothing  remaint  lo  men)  and  diftcully,  irapednnent  and  la- 

me  l<ui  an  unliminded  wreldiednut.    I  l)oiir,  do  not  cotiMilute  mpoiur  north, 

recommend  myaclftu  you.  pumtin;  and  xeitlplui*  an*  \bt  am* 

■  tiling;  and,  in  orcbr  thai  Ihif  aiNMiUbe 

To  Ike  lame.  thought  luch.  every  painter  itatwld  om- 

My  dear  friend  George,— I  Itave  re-  aider  loutplureu  not  leaa  lh«npualine. 

eeivei)  the  hllle  hook  of  M.  Cotimo.  and  the  »ciil|)toretlermpainltnite<]<i^ly 

whieh  you  sent  me,  and  I  enctoae  yon  a  with  Bcul[>lure. — I  mean  hy  aeiiltdarp. 

letter  of  Ihanka  fo  him.    i  beg  you  to  that  which  constita  in  eutlins  vvt:  for 

forward  it,  together  with  my  compU-  Ihat  wliich  eonnili  ia  addi&x,  U  (ike 

menls.     1  have  late  1y  undergone  great  paintins.     1  atiall  only  add,  that  ai 

fatigue  andetpense,  and  also  hud  great  aeulpture  and  painlinf  proeaiwl  from 

pleasure,  in  the  mountaint  of  SpoUti  the  uame  inteUigeaee,  it  tranld  l>«  Mier 

(Ki).  visiting  those  Iwrmilt ;  so  ihat  1  to.  cause  them  to  make  pnc*   Xvgb- 

retumedio  Komelessihan  halfmywlf:  ther.nnd  togive  Dp  aa  muijr  ditpuiea ; 

liecause  it  is  really  impossible  to  find  for  people  loie  man  lime  In  them  than 

peace  except  in  the  wood*.    I  have  no-  in  making  fif^iwa.    He  who  wrote  that 

thing  elite  to  say.    T  am  ^Ud  you  are  painting  wai  more  noble  than  aculptwe 

welt,  sound  in  health,  and  nappy,  and  I  would  have  been  surpannl  by  my  own 

(.-onimend  myself  lo  you.  servant,  if  she  had  ei^aally  linawn  tbf 

Sept.  IS,  1556.  other  thini;*  which  ho  wrote.    Then  » 

'  an   intlnito  number  at  thio|ta  lo  «ay 

To  the  name.  about  that  science,  wtiieli  iwver  were 

May  it    please  God,  Vasari,    that,  said  before ;  (nit,  as  1  b«va  nid,  Uili 

though  with  great  trouble,  I  may  keep  would  lake  loo  much  time,  and  1  haw  ' 

my»eif  in  life  a  few  years  more.  I  know  very  little  of  it  lu  wade,  being  iwt'~'~ 

you  will  say  1  am  old  and  silly  when  I  an  old  man,  but  almoet  in  (he  auiu.. 

presume  to  make  sonnets;  but  I  am  be-  of  tlie  dvuii.    1  thenfore  bre  you  la  A. 

come  a  child  again,  just  as  many  people  ciise  me,  and  I  reoocomend  mraatf  (I 

say.and  Ihua  you  see  lam bul  playing  mv  vou,|and  I  ihankyonatmuehaaltanMM 

part.    I  see  fl*om  your  leller  how  much  know  how,  for  lUs  exeesalve  bimoar«i 

you  love  me;  and  f  assure  you  1  should  do  me,  of  which  1  am  quite  uawadn] 

like  to  lay  mybonei  by  Ihe  aide  of  those  Home, 

of  my  father,  as  you  wish  me  to  do;  but  — 

in  leaving  this  place  at  present,  Tahould  To  Meuer  Bartai'-mam'. 

be  the  cause  of  a  in^al  ruin  to  the  build-  It  cannot  bedenied  that  Briun«nl«tr 

ing  of  St.  Peter,  which  would  be  a  great  (181  as  excellent  In  un:ltitectin«  aa  m 

shame  and  a  great  sin  ;  bui  av  soon  as  other  man  of  ancient  «r  modem  Mm 

il  is  carried  in  a  manner  Ihat  it  may  no  Be  laid  the  lirat  stone  ut  lit. 

longer  be  altered,  I  hope  lo  do  as  you  full  of  contusion,  b^i'  rlrar.  ' 

vtrite  me ;  if  it  is  not  already  a  ain  to  nous,  and  insulated  all  ar 

disappoint  a  number  of  greedy  conuo-  wa*  of  no  prajudioe  In  II 

rants,  who  aosiouil;  wish  tor  my  deper-  •  Mmi  uroiabir  Xa 

ture. 
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place,  tnd  wai  hM  ai  a  beautiful  I  antwerad  them  that  I  wooU  not  en- 
thing,  as  it  is  still  manifest :  so  muoh  so,  gai^  in  it  without  the  pennissioii  of  the 
that  whoever  has  departed  from  the  Duke  of  Florenee.  It  since  happened 
said  order  of  Bramante,  as  Sang;allo  that  I  received  a  very  kind  leUer  from 
did,  has  departed  from  perfection ;  and  your  lordship,  which  I  consider  as  an 
if  any  man  will  but  observe  his  model  absolute  order  to  undertake  the  con- 
with  unprejudiced  eye,  the  truth  of  this  struction  of  that  building,  which  wiD 
assertion  will  be  very  easUy  seen.  By  give  your  lordship  the  greatest  plea- 
means  of  the  circle  which  he  makes  sure.  I  have  already  made  several 
outside,  he  takes  all  the  light  from  the  plans  of  it,  and  the  al)ove  mentioned 
plan  of  Bramante;  and,  besides  that,  deputies  have  ffiven  the  preference  to 
he  has  no  light  to  the  numerous  hiding-  one  which  will  be  sent  to  your  kmlship, 
places  which  he  makes  below  and  abo? e  and  only  be  executed  m  as  far  as 
the  choirs  in  his  own  plan,  which  offers  may  please  you.  I  much  regret  that  I 
great  accommodation  to  nuuiy  offenders  am  old  (20),  aiid  in  such  discrepancy 
—such  as  the  hiding  of  banditti,  false  with  life,  that  I  can  promise  very  little 
coiners,  &c.:  so  that  in  the  evening,  concerning  this  building.  I  will  do  with 
when  the  church  is  shut,  twenty-five  til  my  heart  as  much  as  I  can  for  your 
persons  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  lordship,  and  I  recommend  myseu  to 
find  out  one.  There  wouki  also  be  this  you,  &c 
inconvenience,nameIy,that  by  surround-  Rome, 
ina:  the  above  mentioned  work  of  Bra*  . 
mante  with  the  outside  addition  of  the  „  .  .  -,  "■■"■■*^ 
model,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pull  .  My  I^rd  Marouis.  —  It  appeart  that, 
down  the  Cappella  di  Paolo,  the  rooms  "«"Wf »"  Rome,  there  was  no  necessity 
of  Piombo.  the  Huota.  and  many  others ;  ^^^  leaving  the  crucifix  to  M,  Tomao^ 
nor  do  1  think  that  the  Sistine  cha-  ^^  make  him  the  mtermediary  be- 
pel  would  remain  entire.  About  the  ^^^^^  yo"""  lordship  and  me  your  sef^ 
part  of  the  outside  circle  that  has  ^^it,  in  order  that  I  may  lend  you  mj 
been  made,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  services,  and  principally  as  I  have  af- 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  it  is  not  ways  desired  to  do  more  for  you  than  for 
true ;  for  it  mi^ht  be  built  at  the  ex-  any  other  man  that  I  ever  knew.  But 
pense  of  sixteen  thousand;  and  if  it  ^^e  great  occupation  m  which  I  have 
were  pulled  down,  the  loss  would  be  tri-  been,  and  still  am  engaged,  has  prevented 
fling,  as  the  stones  and  the  foundations  ™e  from  letting  your  lordship  know  this. 
could  not  be  better  adapted,  and  the  And  ae  I  know  that  you  know  that  love 
building  would  be  worth  two  hundred  ^^U  have  no  master,  and  thai  those 
thousand  crowns  more,  and  would  last  ^'W  'ove  do  not  sleep,  so  there  was  still 
three  hundred  years  longer.  This  is  my  less  need  of  such  means.  And  though  it 
opinion,  and  quite  an  unbiassed  one:  might  appear  that  I  had  forgotten  my 
for  if  it  were  adopted,  I  should  lose  a  duty,  I  was  doing  what  I  sakl  I  was  not, 
great  deal  by  it ;  and  if  you  can  make  f?^  the  purpose  of  presenting  you  some- 
the  Pope  understand  this,  you  will  do  thing  unexpected.  My  plan  has  failed, 
me  a  creat  pleasure ;  for  I  am  not  at  '*  ^^i  f*  chi  uou  » ti  totto  obUft." 
all  tranquil.    Yours,  &c.  Wrong  does  he  who  io  muoh  ikMity  so 

I  soon  forgets. 

To  Cost  mo,  the  first  Duke  of  Florence,  — — 

Most  illustrious   Lord    Duke,— The  To  Ct>rw/ta(21). 

Florentines  have  several  times  expressed  I  had  some  apprehension  that  von 

a  very  great  wish  to  build  here  in  Rome  a  were  offended;   but  I  ooukl  not  fliid 

beautiful  church  of  St.  John(  19).    Now  out  the  reason.    Now  I  think  I  perceive 

inthetimeof  your  most  illustrious  lord-  it,  from  your  last  letter.    When  yon 

ship,  hopinic  to  obtain  more  accom-  sent  me  the  cheeses,  you  wrote  me  that 

modation.  they  have  resolved  to  build  you  intended  to  send  me  many  other 

it,  and  have  appointed  a  committee,  things,  but  that  the  handkerchiefs  were 

com|)osed  of  five  individuals,  who  have  not  yet  finished;  and  in  order  that  you 

made  me    repeated  requests  and  en-  should  not  go  to  any  other  expense  for 

treaties  to  let  them  have  a  design.   As  me,  I  wrote  you  not  to  send  ae  mqt* 

1  well  knew  that  Pope  Leo  had  begun  thing  else,  but  to  ask  me  fDrsomeChinf, 

buikhng  the  church  above  mentioMd,  at  1  would  have  aonidied  vitbyonr  it« 
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quest  with  the  greatest  plMsnre ;  foryoa  Yesterday,  tha  27th  of  Mardi,  I  had 

know,  or  rut  her  are  persuaded  of  the  your  last  letter. 

I^reat  affection  I  still  feel  for  Urbino  and  Rome.                  M.  A.  BuowABon. 

what  belongs  to  him,  though  he  is  dead.  ^.^^^ 

About  my  coming  to  see  the  children.  To  Pieiro  Artimo, 

or  your  sendin;r  Michael  Angeio  here.  Magnificent  M.  Peter,  mj  nuwfcrand 

I  must  tell  you  in  what  situation  I  am.  brother, — ^Your  letter  eauicd  ne  plea- 

Your    sending  Michael    Angelo   here  sare  and  pain  at  the  lUM  time.  It  gave 

would  not  do,  because  I  am  without  me  great  jo^,  l)ecaase  it  came  from  you 

women  and  without  housekeeping,  and  who,  in  pomt  of  merit,  itaml  alone  in 

the  child  is  still  too  tender,  and  some-  the  world;  and  it  gave  me  great  regret. 

thing  mis;ht  happen  which  would  grieve  because,  having  executed  a  great  part 

me  much.   Besides  this,  the  Duke  of  of  the  subject.  1  cannot  mafee  use  of 

Florence  is  so  kind  as  to  press  me  ex-  your  imagination,  which  is  ao  powerful, 

ceedin^ly  to  return  to  Florence  ;  making  that  if  the  day  of  judgment  had  taken 

me  some  very  generous  offers.    I  have  place,  and  you  had  been  preient  at  it, 

asked  him  time  to  settle  my  affairs  here,  your  words  could  not  describe  it  better. 

and  to  bring  the  building  of  St.  Peter  Coming,  then,  to  answer  that  put  of 

to  a  t;ood  conclusion ;  so  that  I  think  I  your  letter  where  you  offer  to  write 

shall  remain  here  all  this  summer,  and  something  about  me.  I  be^to  say  that  I 

that,  after  having  arranged  my  affairs  shall  not  only  be  riad  of  it.  but  that  I 

and  yours  about  the  mountain  of  the  supplicate  you  to  do  so,  since  Uncs  and 

fait  h,  I  shall  go  to  Florence  for  good,  next  emperors  receive  as  the  greatest  Ikvonr 

Winter;  for  I  am  now  old,  and  I  shall  that  of  being  mentioned  by  yoor  pen. 

have  no  longer  time  to  return  to  Rome.  Meanwhile,  if  I  have  anything  in  wj 

I  will  pass  by  you;  and  if  you  will  give  power  which  may  please  you,  1  offer  it 

me  Michael  Ane:elo,  I  will  keep  him  in  to  you  with  all  my  heart.    And  lastly, 

Florence  with  more  affection  than  I  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  picture 

have  for  the  children  of  my  nephew  Leo-  which  I  am  now  making,  lirwc  your 

nard  ;  teaching  him  what  I  know,  and  determination  of  not  coming  to  Rome ; 

what  his  father  wished  him  to  know,  fur  it  would  really  be  too  much. 

LETTERS  OF  PIETRO  ARETINO. 

To  the  Divine  Michael  Angelo,  have  dispatched  the  greatest  portion  of 

In  the  same  manner  that  not  being  others*  merits  and  demerits,  not  to  tun 

mindful  of  God  is  a  spot  on  one's  repu-  the  httle  I  am  into  nothing,  I  ulnle 

tation,  and  a  sin  of  the  soul,  so  not  you.    I  should  not  certainly  dare  to  do 

reverencins;  you,  venerable  man,  who  so,  if  my  name,  by  its  being  weleone  to 

are  a  butt  of  wonders  in  which  the  pro-  the  ears  of  princes,  had  not  lost  a  grest 

pitious  stars  strove  to  dart  all  the  arrows  deal  of  its  unwnrthiness;  and  it  is  qaUt 

of  their  favours,  would    blemish    the  rightthat  I  should  regard  you  with soeh 

worth,  und  dishonour  the  ju(l£:ment  of  reverence,  for  the  worid has  many  kagik 

those  who  have  any  worth  or  judgment  but  only  one  Michael  Angelo.    It  it 

at  all.  Hence  it  is  the  idea  of  a  n«'w  na-  a  great  wonder  that  nature  ^rsnnot  Ude 

tiire  dwells  covertly  in  your  hands,  by  anything  so  deeply  that  it  be  not  foood 

which  the  difficulty  of  extreme  lines  (a  by  your  ingenuity,  or  impress  in  hor 

very  L>reat  science  in  the  subtleties  of  works  that  majesty  which  charaeteriRS 

paintini;)  is  so  easy  for  you,  who  enclose  the  immense  power  Of  your  s^fle  and  of 

\\\  the  extremities  of  bodies  the  limits  of  your  chisel ;  on  account  of  whicli«lhoie 

art ;  a  thint;  which  art  itself  avows  to  who  see  you  do  not  care  fornothari^g 

Ih!  impossible  to  carry  to  perfection ;  seen  Phidias,  Apelles,  and  Vitrutini^ 

for  extremities,  as  you  well  know,  should  whose  spirits  were  the  shadow  ^  yoor 

enclose  themselves,  and  then  end  in  own.     But  I  think  it  was  very  li^kf 

such  a  manner,  that,  l)y  showing  that  for  Parrhasius,  and  other  anoient  paini* 

which  they  do  not  show,  they  should  ers,  that  time  has  not  allowed  thevmiK 

])romise  things,  which  the  figures  of  the  ductions  to  live  until  tbepraNUfccHw; 

chapel  do  promise  to  those  who  know  whence  we  still  give  credit  to  the  doHl- 

how  to  judge  and  admire  them.    Now  ful  assertions  of  old  pinitjuf lists,  mid 

I,  who,  with  praise  and  with  infamy,  liesitate  to  grant  you  thai  polnvfekll 
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they  themselves  would  pve  you,  by  ders :  I  see  the  lights  of  paradise  and 
calling  you  a  unique  sculptor,  a  unique  the  furnaces  of  the  abyss,  dividing  the 
painter,  and  a  unique  architect,  if  thev  darkness  fallen  on  the  surface  of  the 
were  placed  on  the  judicial  seat  on  which  air;  so  that  the  thought  which  repre- 
we  are.  But  since  it  is  so,  why  are  you  senis  to  me  the  image  of  the  new  day, 
not  contented  with  the  glory  you  have  asks  me,  if  we  tremble  and  fear  in  con- 
acquired  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  templating  the  work  of  Buonaroti,  how 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  bavins;  sur-  shall  we  tremble  and  fear  when  we  see 
passed  all  others  by  your  former  pro-  ourselves  judged  by  Him  who  is  to 
ductions:  but  I  hear  that,  with  the  End  judge  us  ?  But  do  you  think  that  my 
of  the  Universe,  which  you  are  now  resolution  of  never  seeing  Rome  again 
paintinsT,  you  intend  to  surpass  the  will  not  be  broken  by  the  wish  of  seeing 
Beginning  of  the  World,  which  you  your  picture  ?  I  prefer  giving  the  lie 
formerly  painted,  in  order  that,  by  sur-  to  my  deliberation,  rather  than  doing 
passing  your  former  performances,  you  wrong  to  your  merits ;  and  I  beg  you  to 
may  obtain  a  triumph  over  yourself,  accept  kindly  my  wish  of  celebrating 
Who  would  not  tremble  at  undertaking  them, 
a  subject   so  terrible?     I   see,  in  the  Venice,  Sept  1 5th,  1537. 

middle  of  the  multitude,  Antichrist,  with  

an  appearance  only  imagined  by  your-  To  the  Great  Michael  Angela  Bwh 
self:  I  see  terror  in  the  iface  of  the  liv-  naroti. 
ing :  1  see  the  signs  that  the  sun,  the  As  I  have  no  emerald  vase  like  that 
moon,  and  the  stars  give  of  being  about  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  kept  the 
to  be  extinguished :  I  see  fire,  air,  earth,  works  of  Homer,  when  Messer  Jacopo 
and  water,  as  it  were,  exhaling  their  spi-  Nardi,  a  venerable  man,  both  from  age 
rits  :  I  see  apart  Nature  astounded,  and  and  from  wisdom,  delivered  me  yoiur 
barren «  crouching  in  her  decrepitude :  most  precious  letter,  I  sighed  that  your 
I  see  Time,  lean  and  hngering,  which,  merit  is  so  great,  and  my  power  so  little: 
having  arrived  at  its  end,  sits  upon  a  so  that,  having  no  nobler  place,  as  soon 
dead  trunk;  and  whilst  I  hear  the  aslhadreverentlyreadit,!  placeditwith 
trumpets  of  the  angels  shaking  the  ceremony  in  the  sacred  diploma,  which 
hearts  of  every  bosom,  I  see  life  and  I  preserve  in  memory  of  the  high  good- 
death  oppressed  by  a  frightful  confu-  ness  of  the  Emperor  Charles  v.,  in  one 
sion  ;  because  the  former  strives  to  of  the  golden  cups  which  the  courteous 
raise  up  the  dead,  and  the  latter  to  and  immortal  Antonio  da  Leyva  once 
batter  down  the  livins: :  I  see  Hope  gave  me.  But  as  it  is  a  pity  that  you 
and  Despair  guiding  the  troops  of  the  spent  such  a  precious  time  in  answering 
good,  and  the  crowds  of  the  wicked :  I  me,  I  say  that  you  had  already  done  me 
see  the  spectacle  of  the  clouds,  coloured  too  much  favour  in  accepting  my  letter* 
with  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  pure  which  I  wrote,  not  to  give  you  advioe 
flames  of  heaven,  upon  which  Christ,  in  your  picture  of  the  Judgment,  for  it 
surrounded  with  splendours  and  terrors,  is  impossible  to  imagine  anvthing  whidi 
sits  in  the  middle  of  his  hosts :  I  see  is  not  inferior  to  your  works,  but  only 
his  face  glittering  with  a  serene  and  ter-  to  encourage  you  to  undertake  it  Yoa 
rible  light,  which  fills  the  good  with  jot,  are  certainly  a  divine  person ;  and  thus 
and  the  wicked  with  fear.  Meanwhile  those  who  speak  of  you  should  make 
I  see  the  minister  of  the  abyss,  with  use  of  superhuman  expressions ;  for,  in 
glory  of  the  martyrs,  deriding,  with  using  common  words,  they  would  either 
horrible  aspect,  Caesar  and  Alexan-  show  their  ignorance,  or  not  say  the 
der,  it  being  much  more  difficult  to  truth.  I  receive  as  a  particular  foyoiir 
conquer  oneself  than  the  world :  I  see  the  permission  you  give  me  to  write  a 
Fame,  with  her  crowns  and  her  palms  part  of  what  you  know,  as  I  can;  and, 
under  her  feet,  thrown  on  the  ground,  m  order  that  you  may  see  the  beginning, 
under  the  wheels  of  her  cart.  Finally,  I  send  you  tM  volume,  in  which  I  have 
I  see  the  great  sentence  coming  out  of  in  several  instances  made  use  of  your 
the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  God :  I  see  it  name,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour 
in  the  form  of  two  arrows,  one  of  sal-  to  myself  with  its  gtorv.  But  diould 
vation,and  the  other  of  damnation;  and  not  my  devotedness  obtain  firom  the 
whilst  I  see  them  flying  downwards,  I  prince  of  sculpture  and  painting  a  piece 
hear  its  fury  striking  against  the  ma-  of  those  cartoons  which  you  even  give  Id 
chine  of  the  elements,  and  destroying  the  flre,  that,  whilst  1  live,  1  ma^  enjoy 
and  solving  it  with  trem^doua  thun-  it»  and»  when  I  die»  I  may  carry  it  mb 
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nyselfinto  the  tomb?    I  know  that  the  Difine  Michael  Angdo. 
excellence  of  the  friend  whom  I  entreat  Your  kindMts   in  ■aidatg  ma 

will  not  disdain  the  boldness  of  my  en-  your  complimantt  in  your  Ufttar  to  Ccl- 

treaty,  both  becaase  he  is  of  gentle  lini  had  tha  fama  happy  elfeot  upon 

blood,  and  because  he  will  not  give  the  the  eongregatioB  oi  my  apiiita  that  tha 

lie  to  the  proffers  which  he  made  me  of  sweetness  of  fbrthoonung  ipring  has  on 

himself,  and  of  everything  that  belongs  the  troopi  of  bird%  when,  try  a  certain 

to  him.  silent  modnlation  of  pkaanra  between 

Venice,  20th  Jan.,  1538.  themselves,  they  are  kd  to  open  thdr 

throats  to  harmonv.    I  an*  theiefare. 

To  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti.  compelled  to  seise  the  pen,  and  to  write 

If  the  emperor  was  not  as  great  in  to  you  m  the  best  manner  I  can;  for, 
s:IorY  as  in  power,  I  should  prefer  the  as  I  ought,  I  cannot :  and  in  wr^Off, 
joy  that  filled  my  heart  when  Cellini  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  eorpiiied 
wrote  me  that  my  compliments  had  been  at  your  not  having  f^iUIUed  your  pro- 
agreeable  to  you,  to  the  stupendous  mise  by  the  present  of  lome  drawings ; 
honours  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  for  people  who  do  not  obtain  what  they 
to  do  me ;  but  as  he  is  a  great  eaptain  wish,  should  attritmte  tha oavse  of  their 
as  well  as  a  great  emperor,  I  shall  sav  disappointment  to  thcbr  wishing  what 
that,  on  hearing  that,  I  was  as  much  they  ought  not  to  wish.  Iba  eegcnieea 
gratified  as  when  his  clemency  allowed  of  our  desires  sometimea  kadi  na  to 
me,  the  least  man  in  the  world,  to  ride  wish  for  things  which  do  not  luit  ov 
at  his  right  side.  But  if,  by  agreement  condition ;  so  that  the  po«w«  wfaieh  ia 
of  the  public  voice,  yon  are  reverenced  placed  in  othera*  wiU,  often  eaneea  oar 
even  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  disappointment,  at  juat  bsppna  to  me^ 
miracles  of  your  divine  intellect,  why  on  account  of  seeking  lor  flnBeBk  whieli 
should  not  one  believe  that  vou  are  re-  the  halls  of  kings  are  haimy  wmtfay  ta 
verenced  by  me,  who  am  almost  able  possess.  I,  however,  deeuia  to  ba 
to  understand  the  excellence  of  your  punished  with  the  cnjoyaonlof  tbm; 
genius,  and  whose  eyes,  without  seeing  lor  it  is  not  permitted  that  joOt  the  poa- 
your  tremendous  and  venerable  Day  of  sessor  of  the  infinite  gilla  of  whiah  ne^ 
Judirment,  were  filled  with  tears  of  afieo-  ven  has  been  kind  to  youg  dmaJd  ba  la 
tion  ?  Think,  now,  how  much  I  shouki  avaricious  of  them,  urmg  tha  dovolis* 
have  wept  in  seeing  the  production  of  that  the  people  of  tUe  worid  aliovte 
your  sacred  hand.  If  I  were  so  fortunate,  them.  Sut  if  there  an  pmaona  vki 
I  would  thank  God  for  having  kindly  dis-  have  some  title  to  have  a  anara  in  thei^ 
posed  that  I  should  be  bom  in  your  1  am  certainly  of  tha  Btunber;  forn^ 
time,  which  I  repute  as  glorious  as  ture  infuses  so  much  power  in  my  mil- 
being  born  in  the  time  of,the  Emperor  ings,  that  she  promaea  to  oany  tiaiv 
Charles.  But  why,  Sir,  do  you  not  re*  merits  to  all  plaoea  and  to  nil  tom* 
ward  my  extreme  devotedness  to  your  therefore  you  shouki  at  laat  aaliiiv  19 
heavenly  qualities,  with  a  relic  of  those  expectation  with  the  reward  thntlaaia 


papers  lor  which  you  care  the  least?    I  been  so  iooff  wismng;   not  beeomel 

assure  you  I  would  more  appreciate  two  believe  myself  soeh,  aa  pido  hm  g^ 

charcoal  lines  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  incited  me  to  boaat  myaalt  but  bmam 

than  any  cups  or  chains  that  this  or  I  k>ng  too  rouehtopourtnqf  aoaMefte 

that  other  prince  ever  presented  me.  wonders  continually prnduoodtythsdlth 

Though  my  own  unworthiness  should  n^^X  which  preudes  ovor  yoiir  ifiteBiit 

prevent  your  complying  with  my  wish,  Veniee,  April,  IMS. 

1  am  almost  satisfied  with  the  promises  ■ 

of  hope.    I  enjoy  them  whilst  I  hope  Messer  Michael  Anfclo, 

to  obtain  them ;  and  in  hoping  them,  I  Mr.  Antonio    ftnuilmj  a  tMi 

contemplate  them ;  and  in  contemplate  tongue  of  your  praieo^  wad  aoni  of  ^y 

ing  them,  I  conc:ratulate  myself  on  the  affection,  l)esidea  preaeatiqf  yon  tba  la- 

fortune  I  have  in  toeing  contented  with  K^^  of  myself,  who  adoaa  y«^  «B 

the  hoped  thing,  whicii  must  one  day  excuse  neither  more  nor  leaa  Ika  fmmh 

be  converted  from  a  dream  into  actual  tunity  with  which  I  pniaao  y«^  ttm 

vision.    You  are  my  idol.  my  extreme  wish  of  aMainkm  aotti  rf 

Venice,  April,  1544.  those  drawings  of  wIMl  j 

prodigal  to  the  fii%  maA  ip 

— —  to  me. 

Veniccw  Apii^  IM^     . 
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N0TB8. 

Letter  to  Luea  Martini.  aetuilljr  writet  he  did.  tnd  for  reuoiu 

(t.) — Luca  Martini  wh  a  member  which  it  was  uwlew  to  write  about,  since, 

of  the  Florentine  Academy,  a  vei^  lively  if  they  had  settled  the  matter  together, 

burlesque  poet,  and  a  great  fnend  of  Vasari  roust  have  known  them.    It  is 

Michael  Angdo.  most  likely  that  Michael  Angelo  was 

(2.)— Bottari  says  that  the  Bartolom-  not.  informed  of  anything,  and  that 

meo  Bettini  here  mnUoned  is  the  same  ^»«>Ji»  conceded  his  plan  of  induMng 

who  wrote  the  memoirs  upon  which  J^e  Pope  to  buikl  the  chape   in  ban 

Varchi  compiled  hb  hUtory.  G»o»anni  of  the  Florentines  whilst  Vaaan 

f3)— Th  CO         t                 tl     b  **•  •*>»*nt  from  Rome. 

Varchi.  (8.)— He  calls  Vasari  reraaettetor  of 

,. .     n         ■     /<!■        ..•  the  dead,  l>ecause  he  had  just  published 

(40-DomenicoGiannottiwasawy  ^i.  Lives  of  Painters,  ijculptors,  and 

wise  and  inteligent  Florentine,  e  ected  Aichitecta.  of  which  the  first  i^ition  was 

secretan:  of  the  !),««  ,UlUbertd.m  made  by  Torrentino  in  1550. 
competition  with  the  great  MachiaveUi, 

at  the  time  when  Florence  was  under  (7.)— Bartobmmco,  see  note  2. 

her  popular  government.    It  was  at  hu  (&>-M.  Angelo  calls  Tonfe  eoM--so 

request  that  Michael  Angelo  made,  for  niany  things  (meaning  a  busy-body)— 

Cardinal  RidolH,  that  head  of  Brutua  Measer  Pietro  Altoiti,  Bishop  of  ForU; 

mentioned  by  Vasari.  and  he  gives  him  that  sneering  title,  be- 

Letter  to  Vasari.  cause  he  was  eager  to  have  hia  hands  in 

(5.) -Julius  III.  wished  to  build  in  «»«*>  t*^- 

the  church  of  S'.  Peter  at  Monlorio.  a  g^^^^  ^^^  ^  p„^., 

marble  chapel  with  two  sepuli  urea,  one  (9.)_whilst  the  Florentines  were  en- 

for  Cardinal  Antonio  de    Monti,   his  deavouring  to  coUect  money  to  finish  the 

uncle,  the  other  for  Messer  Fabi.no,  his  church,  wme  difficulUe. 'arose  which 

pandfather;  and  having  cwderedVasMi  p^^nted  Altoiti's  project  from  being 

to  make  the  plans  of  it.  he  aiterwanis  r»«g„ted 

requested  Michael  Angelo  to  fix   its  Alter  Vasari,  together  with  Bartolom- 

S^'L,  )u^^  **l"   '^^  ^^\  X"^  meo  Ammanati,!  Florentine  scnlptar 

te*^  ?l    T      '    T  !?''^'!L^  ««>  •rchitect,  hi^d  procured  from  C». 

gelo  to  take  the  superintendence  of  ^  ,.„  »  j.^  qu^,,^,  of  marble  for  the 

works,  and  MicWl  Angeto  wiUingly  construcUSn  of  the  <^pel  at  Montorio. 

eondescended  to  do  so.  from  his  great  Bartokwimeo  went  to  Kome  to  work  at 

affection  to  Vwan;  who  soon  atewafda  ^^          BuonaroU  had  proposed  bin 

Wft  him  dso  the  careof  laying  the  fbun-  j^^^  ^^  Kaffaello.  the  icuJptw  from 

dations.  having  been  obliged  to  go  to  Montelupo  in  Tuscany.  whomTie  would 

norence.    Whilst  Michael  Angelo  was  ^^  ^  Jvasari  to  emptoy,  on  aeeoant 

preparing  the  foundaUona  at  Montono.  ^,  ,,j,  unbecoming  behivi^  in  the  foi^ 

the  Pope  changed  his  mind,  which  hap-  „,,i„„  „,  ,i^  ^  *^  ,„,  ,1^  wmlptuit. 

Bmdo  Altoiti,  who  ad?isea  n»  holiness 

to  have  the  sepultures  and  the  chapel  in  Third  Letter  to  Vaean.^ 

the  cliurch  of  San  Giovannis  in  the  hope  (1 0.)^Michael  Angelo  sent  this  letter 

that  by  these  means  that  church  would  in  answer  to  Vasari,  who  had  inforaaed 

at  last  be  brought  to  perfection.    As  him  that  his  nephew,  Leonard,  had  just 

Vasari  says  that  Altoiti  had  informed  had  a  son,  whom  an  honourable  train  of 

him  that  he  would  have  done  so,  and  noble  ladies  had  aecompanied  to  baptism. 

asserts  besides  that  Michael  Angelo  had  Leonard  announeed  to  nim  also  the  same 

also  been  informed  of  it,  one  can  hardly  news,  and  Michael  Angelo  wrote  him 

understand  what  he  means  hj  saving  another  letter,  of  which  the  original  ia 

that  the  Pope  would  hear  nothmg  about  preserved  in  the  Vatican  manuscripts  :— 

it.     It  would    appear  that  Buonaroti  *'  Leonard/*  says  he,  *'  I  learn  by  your 

had  tried  to  keep  the  Pope  in  the  same  letter  that  Cassandra  has  made  yoa  a 

resolution,  whilst  Vasari  also  says,  that  present  of  a  beautiful  son,  whom  jou 

Michael  Ani^lo  had  promised  to  sop-  mteod  to  call    Btumaroto.     This,  aa 

port  the  project  of  Messer  BindOi  u  he  well  asCafsandra*!  quiik  teeotcij,  give 

r  % 
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me  IliP  pervlciit  pleasure.  Goil  1» 
liiwiked  for  it  1  and  omy  liu  Vie  plenwd 
lo  rnukc  him  f^od,  tlmt  lie  mny  do 
Itonour  lo  our  home,  and  iiistatn  ii. 
Thunk  Cusmidra,  nnil  ivmcniber  m«  to 
tier.  The  only  thini:  that  tvmaini  to  do, 
h  thut  tAiQiA  whicli  1  WT»t«  you  sncnc 
monlti*  ftco.^f  you  ahould  tatel  with  u 
Tcuprculile  nnd  well-iiituat«il  hniiii!  for 
Mii«,  III  Ivt  me  knuw ;  imd  thuii  I  wriie 
you  again,  that  if  audi  a  house  ahould 
pretetit  ilietf.  you  mu«t  ii«t  fail  to  inform 
me.  1(  you  do  not  think  >tuniHBHOiiabl«, 
you    might   look   (or  it   now.— From 

(11.}— Miehac)  Angelo  did  not  call 
hirosclf  old  withuot  reaion:  he  vtu  ut 
thai  lime  in  his  eighiieih  year. 

Fifth  Letter  lo  Vmori. 
(13.)— Condivi  saya  that  Michael  Ari- 
gelii  exercised  the  jirofeasion  of  arthi'ect 
with  reluctance  ;  and  that  when  Antonio 
i]u  SanGnllo,  the  architect  ol  SI.  Peter, 
died.  Pope  Paul  III.,  teeing  Ihai.  in 
spile  of  all  his  enlreuties,  Midiael  Anzelo 
declined  lo  undertake  the  work,  alleging 
that  architecture  was  not  his  nrl,  at  last 
look  the  resolution  to  tommand  \nca ; 
giving  him,  however,  very  amplepowerii, 
which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Julius  III. 

(13.)— If  Michael  AngeloiMr/iOTi /or 
(A*  lore  of  God,  or  erntit,  it  was  his  own 
faidt,  and  not  because  the  Pope  had  re- 
futt^d  to  remunerate  him.  Cuudivi  say* 
that  Michael  AngeUi  never  would  ac- 
cept anylhinp  for  his  services,  and  had 
required  it  lo  he  so  specified  in  the 
tuireement.  The  Po])e,  nolwilhslandine. 
sent  him  once  a  hundred  crowns  of  guld 
by  Messer  Pier  Giovanni.  Ihe  Bishop  of 
Forli,  then  Ihe  chamberlain  of  his  hoh- 
nes,<,  as  \m  salary  for  a  month,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fabric ;  hut  Miehael  Angelo 
letnsed  them,  saying  that  he,  had  made 
a  dilt'erent  agreement,  and  he  sent  them 
hack.  The  Pope  was  itnery;  but  Mi- 
chael An^elo  wa:!  not  lo  be  moved  firom 
his  resolution. 

The  words  wiili  which  that  great 
Popeexpressedhiniself,  whenheKTunled 
Michael  Angelo  ihe  ferry  iif  Piacenzii. 
(which  Vasari  nronely  ci^a  Parma,)  are 
the  followioR: — "Tlie  happy  memory 
of  Clement  V 11..  our  immcJiHte  prede~ 
cessor,  tint,  and  then  ouiaelves,  heing 
desirous  to  remunerate  and  salisly  }on 
for  Ihe  picture  lo  be  made  on  the  wall 
of  the  altar  of  our  ehapel,  repreaenling 
the  history  ol  Itie  Last  Jud<;ment;  con- 


tiilrriuQ  your  lahniir  and  roar  mmb;  J 
with  «hii':li  TOu  amvly  Miocn  nor  •(«. 
we  pTomiwif,  and  siiii  ]iroiiii*e  ya>i  W 
the  present  lihef.  the  yearly  bcuot  H 
1300  iffMtM  ctinrni  itnruu;  ywi  llle: 
nndin  oader  that  you  (n»y  ronlinusatd 
brine  to  an  end  Ihe  mid  work  wtncb 
you  negan  wilh  our  ajuivtnlical  aalhn- 
rity.  by  virtue  of  the  mcwnt  Imef  Be 
grant  jou,  iluriiiR your  Iifa,  the  tenyon 
the  Po.  near  Plaeenra,  enjoyed  by  FVan- 
cesco  RutIh,  when  Iw  was  livii^.  wbh 
the  iiiual  emolument),  |uri«dictionf,  hn^ 
noun,  and  dutie*.  ai  a  put  of  the  said 
inrome  promiictl  tn  you,  vix-  for  Gilo 
pilden  crDwnx.  the  lum  we  liunr  llw  nid 
ferry  annually  ylrids,  continuliu:  oar  pro- 
mine,  as  re^jards  Ihe  otber  f  00  crownt 
durmc  your  life ;  otttrrinj:  our  viee- 
le^te  of  Cihpadane  Gaul,  who  ii  IImic 
now,  and  thuM*  wiio  nmy  be  tiien  in 
future,  anil  our  beloved  duldren,  Uie 
Anxiani  and  ttie  corpormlioa  oflhe  t^  \ 
town  of  Ptacvnia,  and  aS  ottwrtt>t''<'- 
it  may  concdrn,  to  give  yoa  or  y  < 
agi'itlthe  posMnioR  ol  the  tiLidft:r' 
and  the  exercinc  of  Ibc  iudc.  mJ  ■■ 
tmiintain  yon  in  it.  after  hnrim!  pvm 
lo  you,  and  to  make  you  o^oy  pear 
fully  this  concesaiun  during  your  '.U. 
not  with  nianiliog  ftnjthtDc  to  Ibe  lue. 
trary.  &e.  Rome,  m  Sept.  lUS.  IIk 
flirt  jcai  of  our  ponlificMe.'* 

(t 4.) —Michael  Angelo  mid  aboliat 
writine  was  not  hiv  art,  and  besides  Oi). 
onlhia  account,  he  nltcn  dcchord  (o 
Hwering  by  letter.  Healaolvft  offirai- 
inir  a  work  on  drawitu;,  which  «o-^' 
have  been  o(  that  utility  lu  art  wtnifi  ' 

aaid  r 

scime  must  beaDlifiil  eerwi ;  oi^  < 
letters  llierotelvei  are  more  tbaa  >'-^- 
cicnt  til  prove  iliat  he  rotehl  liare  t>- 
come  an  excellent  pnise  wrtltfr,  if  belud 
hut  chosen  to  atten>l  to  it. 

Sixth  Letter  Id  Vassn. 
(IS.)— ThisUrtiioo  Was  a  Praoerx 
Amnlori  from  Urhino,  wliom   Act.K^ 
Kranzese  liad  placed  with  Iluunui^'.i  i>- 
I3;i0.     When  Antonio  Mini,  pupil  i 
Buonaroti,  went  In  France,  FraBeem 
be^n  lo  serve  him  iiia  rcryprBise««ic(lT 
niMiner,  and  lie  continued  to  do  to  te 
twenty-six  jears,  uniil  ^lichacl  At^^    , 
asVasati  sayi.niAfaAiiHn'cA.   Mcstn  t 
him  a  great  deal  ot  money,  rtev  IIM  j 
crowiit  at  one  time ;  and  Imeidn  thai.  M  j 
obtained  himthe  plaoeof  suardianol 
picture)  ol  Ihe  Siktinc  chapel,  for*' 
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he  receifed  from  the  apostolical  treasury .  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Michael 
four  crowns  every  month,  with  an  addi-  Ancfelo,  and  is  written  to  a  friend  of  his 
tion  of  six  montlily  ducsts  of  ^old  for  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
life.  Hb  duty  was,  as  expressed  in  the  "  The  model  of  Antonio  San  Gallo  is 
moto-proprio  of  Paul  III.,  to  preserve  very  Iarj2;e,  and  is  still  preserved  at  BcU 
from  dust  and  other  dirt  the  pictures  of  vedere.** — Bottari, 
the  ceiling  already  made  in  the  Sistine  j^^^^^^j  ..  j,^  mentions  the  Paoline 
chapel,  and  the  other  pictures  and  orna-  ^^^  ,  the  room  where  the  bulls  are 
ments  of  the  chapel  and  halls  built  by  ^J^^  ^„j  ^j^^  ,^^jj  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
the  said  Pope,  and  idsoooreservet^^^  of  Rota  assemble.  It  may  be  observed, 
from  the  smoke  of  the  h^lits  which  are  ,,^^j  ^j^.j^^  ^^-^^^^^  ^  ,^  ks  here 
used  for  the  celebration  of  divine  of-  ^^  Oramante  with  the  praise  that  was 
l^'^:  M^K*"",  r"^f^^,  died  Vasari  ^^^  ,^  ^-  ^.^^„  ^^  ^^„^  ,^  ^^^  p 
wrote  Michael  Angelo  a  letter  of  conso-  j^y  ,^  ,^i„  ^^  ^^  ^^  did  iot 
lation  which  was  answered  by  the  pre-  ^^^^-^  ^^^  criticising  him  much  also 
^^"^*  about  architectural  matters."— r.  Can- 
Seventh  Letter  to  Vasari.  ^'*^- 

(16.)— This  letter  was  written  by  Mi-  Letter  to  the  Grand  Duke. 

chael  Anjrelo  to  Vasari,  after  his  return  (19.)— Pope  Leo  had  also  made  that 

from  Spoleti.  where  he  had  fled  a  short  church  the  parish  of  the  Florentines, 

time  before  the  French  army  approached  who  lived  at  Rome  even  from  the  year 

Rome.  1519. 

He  mentions  Messer  Cosimo  Bartoli,  (20.) — Michael  Angelo  was  very  old, 

the  curate  of  St.  John  of  Florence,  a  and  as  he  could  not  make  plana  for 

very  learned  man,  and  a  member  of  the  architectural  drawinscs,  he  employed  Ti- 

Florentine  academy,  who  published  the  berio  Calcagni,  aeentlemanlike  and  (mi* 

book  called  a  "  Defence  of  the  Floren-  dent  person:  he  therefore  ordered Tibe- 

tine  Language,  and  of  Dante,'*  which  rio  to  make  the  plan  of  the  place  of  the 

Charles  Lenzoni,  a  learned  member  of  church  ;  and  whilst  people  thought  that 

the  same  academy,  whilst  dying,  ordered  he  was  doing  nothing,  he  sent  word  to 

Giambullari  to  inscribe  to  Michael  An-  the  deputies  that  he  had  served  them. 

gelo.  In  fact,  he  had  not  only  prepared  one 

T  ti     4    ly'  ^  i;  vAvcit  but  five,  and  all  very  beautiful, 

., .  X    T»r   T  V  LSIH'..  Kn  .,.^1,.  and  the  deputies  chose  the  richest.    It 

(17,)-Thoui:h  Vasan  sayshe  speaks  ^ayappeaJstrange  that  Michael  Angdo 

as  an  icrnorant  man  it  seems  he  says  m  ^^  ^^^  models  with  clay ;  but,  o  a 

hese  few  words  '^"^h  m^^/^*"  «*"^  sciUptor,  he  was  more  exi,^rienced  in 

learned  men,  who,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  ^j^/^j^an  in  anything  else.    Benvenuto 

of  such  a  T"»"^;^«"»d,^^^7i»"^«  j?^^^^^^^  Cellini  says,  that  Michael  Angelo  being 

their  .me  m  wntine  «  '«"\a  quest^n  of  ^^^^/^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  stone-cutteiS 

no  utility.      «"/>"^'^?^»»    «1^*>'«  jn^^  some  shapes  of  windows,  before  he  pro. 

dered  it  as  such ;  w»^erefore.  when  he  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^    drawingiHie 

was  questioned  by  Vasan,  »^e  answered  ^^^ethem  also  with  clay.-ForcW,  Two 

sneennir,  *  that  sculpture  and  painting  r^t,,^,.  c,^                  "' 

have  the  same  end,  obtained  with  great  ^^^^^^**  ^• 

difficulty  on  both  sides:  and  he  could  Letter  to  Cornelia. 

draw    no    more   from    him.''— ForcW,  (21.)— Bottari  thinks  that  this  Cor- 

Two  Lectures,  &c.  n^ha  was  the  wife  of  Urbino,  and  Mi- 
chael Aneelo*s  Comare;  and  that  th« 

Letter  to  Mesxer  Bartolommeo.  Michael  Angelo  here  mentioned  wuber 

(18.)— Boltari  says,  that  this  letter  is  son,  godson  of  BuonarotL 

STUDIES  OF  M.  ANGELO, 

Thk  orit'inal  studies  of  M.  Angelo  for  which  nothing  but  the  hand  of  sneh  tn 

many  of  his  great   works  are  still  re-  artist  could  express,  whilst  the  finished 

maininjf,  and  were  executed  in  different  and  corrected  drawing,  executed  in  pen, 

styles.   The  original  design  was  sketch-  shows  the  most  masieriy  knowledge  of 

ed  in  merely  to  show  the  composition  nature,  and  power  of  correct  design,  u 

and  ettect  of  the  figure,  and  was  exe-  well  as  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  th« 

cuted  with  a   boldness   and  firmness  figure. 
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Exiraelfmm  Jtaylry'i  Lifenf  Romftey.. 
"  It  n  probable  IViat  hit  prorrssiimal 
nriliniEt,  menlicmKl  by  hi*  schoUr  Con- 
(livi.  hnvo  pc>ri»lied ;  ftUhoiich  Gori.  in 
hit  nulei  on  Comliti.  proliatity  meRnt 
to  invluil«  tbeni  in  hi*  cnuroeralion  of 
Michael  AnKalo'i  wnlings;  nmnely. 
*  I  Kfttrinruuncnli,  Ic  Lctleiv,  e  le  llinie.' 
I  condude  tliu  IUpon*nien1i  lo  bv  lusl, 
lu  ttwy  wuuicl  not  olh«rvtiie  have 
eicupcd  Ihe  re»nrchM  of  M.Atigelo's 
l&tt  and  very  accurate  and  teftlnu*  bio- 
(•raphrr.  It  mny,  however,  gratify  the 
ciinoui  lo  obicrvc  that  xume  notice  of 
them  may  be  found  in  the  wuik  ot  a 
Florentine  (Vioenlio  Carduohi),  who 
rose  to  considerable  eminence  as  a 
painter  in  Spain.  He  published  at  Ma.- 
lirid,  about  seventy  years  after  Ihe  de- 
cease of  M.  Angela,  '  Dialo^ei  upon 
Art  between  a  Master  and  li)«  Disciple,' 
in  ttit  Spanish  language.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  Ihe  work,  the  disciple 
enumerates  the  Irealiies  he  read  tor 
the  acquixition  of  professional  know- 
ledge. Afler  naming  those  of  Albert 
Durer,  Leon  Batlista.  Alberti,  and 
others, hementions  'Algunos  DiMiursos 
Manuscriilos  docliaiimot  de  Michael 
Angel.'  I  do  not  recollect  any  later 
trace  of  such  compositions;  but  thii 
seems  lo  prove  Ihal,  in  1633.  they  »tiil 
existed.  It  is  remArkable  that  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  VHsari,  who  has  not 
failed  lo  declare  thai  he  heard  hit  illus- 
trious master  and  friend  utter  many 
Admirable  observations  on  sH,  which 
he,  Vatari,  intended  to  preserve  and 
publish  in  the  form  of  K  diuloi^ue ;  an 
iDlention  that  his  editor  Botlari  says  he 
never  fulfilled." 


Sdilptnn—SutVMtert  okT  OmABRftt- 
rari'M  a/ U.  Angab. 
Baceio  Kantliiieiti  wu«iu  of  M.AlK 
lulu's  conlemitomrun,  and  tu  nhom  I 
wa»  opposed.  Hi»  works  arc  hoU,  ai__ 
Ihe  de^iiin  vigoroua,  lbin]{[li  tmanin^ 
Several  of  his  worit  cxiu  al  Ptorcnoi^; 
Henvenulo  (.'ellini,  ow  oT  1l>e  nuril' 
arnunmg  nrilen  «( tit*  tine,  wii  also  aa 
eminvnt  sculptor  of  the  mom  ^gt ;  aid 
thoueh  more  pmer«lly  knoim'  for  hk 
linialler  works,  sllll  his  "  I'mcus  a( 
Florence,"  whiuh  is  thehettoflusUr^v 
workt,  pravet  him  to  have  been  one  of  Ita 
must  distinguished  artisl*  ol  lii*  time. 

In  meniiomne  llw  c«lebraltad  aeulik 
tors  of  histime,  rroperlia  da  BoMi,aM 
of  the  mott  beaulifnl  and  aseoapliihtd 
irnroen  of  her  times,  and  who  died  ir 
flower  of  her  age,  must  not  be  omii 
She  executed  some  sUtuet  for  the  fafada 
of  a  church  at  Bologna, — Sit*  Viaari. 

Giovanni  da  Bologna  was  c*lcbril*dfar 
his  facility  iLndtreidom;  bntthearthad 
taken  leave  of  repute  and  sirojiliciti^ 
His  bronie  atatue  of  Merciuj,  bovi 
ever,  known  all  over  the  wurtd.  wlit  aU 
ways  he  rejcarded  «  the  nii^st  elt^aat 
and  poetical  produciimi  of  modern  arL 

Bernini,  who  wti  biirn  at  Naplr«.  waii. 
an  ar1i>t  of  Ihe  greatest  iiromixe,  ttioutd^ 
with  Ihe  exception  ol  tlie  bcaaliftit 
proiipe  of  Daphne  and  Apollo,  vrhit  ha 
did  leetned  to  subvert  all  true  taste  i^ 
teulpluru;  and  with  himhii^an  tbesiyla 
which  ended  wilU  Uia  Fr«kcli  »cii<M. 
consisling  of  strained  actiotUt  iiocatK 
tuon  arrangement  nf  comgwsitioti,  aal 
flyinc  draperies,  till  ataluaij  beeunt  i^ 
work  of  ingenuity  and  dcxUxily.nUflf 
than  aa  art. 


ANECDOTES  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

If'tih  somt  ej-amptea  of  what  are  Isrmrd  kit  "  good  tdfU^it," 

It  has  beeu  observed  by  some  moralisli,  happen  lo  have  been  alreadjr  notksd  In.' 

that  Ihe  various  qualities  in  any  human  Ihe  course  of  the  foresuini;  Rarraiive. 
character  are  so  many  elements  farming        Such,  we  are  told,  waa  the  fialaiA'' 

one  harmonious  whole;  whatever  there-  kindness   and  the  btntvulence  nl  1 

fore  serves  to  throw  further  hght  upon  diapnsilion,  [and  it  has  h 

the  minds  of  disiinguished  persons  may  mentioned  lo  his  bcraour,)  M 

be  considered  valuable  as  well  as  ciin-  known  tu  dislribute  a 

ous.     It  is  for  this  rea^ion,  in  order  lo  by  way  of  dowry,  to  j< 

afford  a  more  distinct  delineation  of  Ihe  females  or  orphans,  Is di ..  -.,—^ 

lofiy  e«nioa>  the  noble  feelings,  and  the  the  fate  usually  aittodlBelail^l 

magnanimous  disposition  of  the  great  its  exposiU'e  to   sicf.    To  hm  n 

man  whose  life  and  works  form  Ihe  sub-  likewise,  wbose  circiiinXBaoe*  ntre  tx-ri 

jeet   of  Ihe   preceding  ptges,  that  ne  tremelycirimmscribed,  h<<m4*)vtrf'quent'l 

now  subjoin  such  of  Ihe  xayings  nnd  advances  of  money,  as  much,  it  i«  *■■)(,'■ 

the  anecdotes  attributed  to  him  by  Va-  as  llirev,  und,  sums  wntersaiU,  seaD  m.V 

lari  and  other  biographnra  as  do  not  len  thousand  ducaU  va  the  nat  daj-, 
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Pleaitd  with  the  devoted  attention  of  artist  availed  himself  of  the  tacit  re- 
an  aged  domestio  who  attended  his  lat-  proach  it  seemed  to  convey,  by  en- 
ter years,  and  who  died  before  his  mas-  laixin^  his  own  manner,  and  also  that* 
ter.  M.  Angelo  one  day  asked  him,  with  becoming  reverence  for  superior 
**  What  Wis  likely  to  t)ecome  of  him,  genius,  he  chose  rather  to  leave  his  own 
should  he  himself  oe suddenly  cut  off?"  labours  incomplete,  than  to  erase  that 
'*  Alas,  Sir,**  replied  the  old  man,  **  I  noble  head,  which  is  said  to  be  still 
should  be  compelled  to  look  for  another  carefully  preserved, 
service.'*  **  That  you  shall  never  do,  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  who  was  no 
my  goodUrbino;  I  will  preserve  you  admirer  of  painting  in  fresco,  induced 
from  the  necessity  of  such  a  step  ;**  and  Pope  Julius  II.  to  lay  his  commands  on 
he  presented  him  with  2000  crowns.  M .  Angelo  to  paint  the  facade  of  the 

1  houj^h  ever  busily  engaged  in  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican  in  oil,  which  the 

world.solitude  was  notwithout  its  charms  noble  artist  as  resolutely  declined  to  do. 

to  a  mind  like  Michael  Angelo*s.    He  At  length,  on  being  much  pressed,  he 

once  retired,  as  related  in  his  Life,  to  the  said,  with  some  degree  of  warmth,  **  No 

mountains  of  Spoleto,  and  when  charged  — never!  that  is  an  employ  fit  only  for 

with  his  love  of  seclusion,  he  used  to  idle  persons  or  women!  * 

observe,  that  his  art  was  a  jealous  mis-  Another  anecdote,  but  perhaps  hardly 

tress,  and  would  only  be  content  with  so  well  authenticated  as  the  last,  is  told 

the  most  devoted  and  exclusive  love.  of  the  same  parties.    It  would  seem 

So  great  was  the  attachment  which  he  that  Julius,  impatient  to  see  the  progress 

felt  throughout  life  for  sculpture,  that  it  of  the  artist's  lal)ours,  to  which  the  utter 

continued  undiminished  to  extreme  age ;  was  always  extremely  opposed,  obtained 

and  when  no  longer  able  to  walk,  it  is  admittance  to  the  chapel  when  it  was 

said  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  presumed  M.  Angelo  would  be  abtfent. 

into  the  court  of  the  Belvedere,  to  con-  Angry  at  beholding  spectators  present 

template  the  beauty  of  the  statues.    It  against  his  express  injunctions,  and  not 

is  even  asserted,  that,  when  no  longer  aware  of  their  dignity,  the  artist  snd-* 

able  to  see,  he  was  accustomed  to  ex-  denly  threw  down  a  plank  of  the  scaf- 

amine  their  proportions  with  his  hands,  folding,  which,  falling  from  one  stage  to 

and  that  he  never  retired  without  em-  the  other  with  a  terrible  noise,  caused 

bracing  them.  such  an  alarm,  that  the  Pope  got  out  of 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  the  place  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  was 
Florence  is  still  preserved  an  unfinished  careful  how  he  renewed  his  private  view 
head  of  Brutus,  stated  to  have  been  of  the  jj^^eat  painter*8  unfinished  labours, 
abandoned  by  the  illustrious  artist  dur-  In  his^at  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ing its  progress,  '*  lest,"  as  heol)served,  ment,  it  is  said  that  M.  Angelo  intro- 
**  he  should  be  thought  to  ^ve  counte-  duced  the  portrait  of  a  cardinal,  whom 
nance  to  the  parricidal  crime  of  that  he  extremely  disliked,  into  his  lepre- 
celebrated  Roman,  by  endeavouring  to  sentation  of  the  infernal  regions,  and 
perpetuate  his  memory  in  the  minds  of  that  it  was  so  like  him  as  to  be  easily 
posterity."  At  the  foot  of  the  intended  recognized.  The  Pope  saw  it,  and  in- 
bust  is  to  be  read  the  folk)wing  Latin  terc^M  for  the  poor  cardinal,  in  order 
distich : —  that  it  should  be  effaced,  when  M.  An- 

DumBruti^ffigum  sculptor  denummoredteii,  gdo  iS  reported    tO    haVC   replied,  that 

Immeutemseettriivemt.ttabitimmi,  unfortunately  he  COUld    not  obllgC  hlS 

As  from  the  .tone  the  feature.  .Urt  to jiew,  holiueSS.  whlch  hC  COUld  haVC  donC  had 

-n..  .culplor  p.u.«i.  and  from  hi.  t«k  witUdfW.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^j^  ^^  pj^^   ^  p^^ 

While  Raphael  was  employed  in  one  gatory,  but  that  being  in  Hell,  there 

of  the  chambers  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  was  no  redemption  for  him. 

M.  Angelo  is  reported  to  have  inspected  Upon  being  one  day  informed  that 

the  work  in  that  artistes  absence.     But  the  Pontiff,  Paul  IV.,  had  been  observ- 

without  observing  what  he  thought  of  ing  upon  the  nudity  of  the  figures  in  the 

his  rival's  labours,  he  sketched  the  head  Last  Judgment,  and  had  desired  that 

of  a  fawn  ui)on  the  wall,  in  a  far  l)older  they  might  be  retouched  for  the  sake  of 

style  and  nobler  proportions  than  the  propriety:  **  The  Pope  would  do  better.** 

figures  which  he  saw  around  him.    No  replied  the  painter,  "  to  occupy  himself 

sooner  had  Raphael,  on  his  return,  be-  with  correcting  the  disorders  and  inde- 

come  aware  of  it,  than  he  exclaimed,  cencies  wliieh  disgrace  the  world,  than 

that  it  could  only  be  the  work  of  M.  with  any  such  hjpcicriticisms.** 

Angelo.   It  is  added,  that  the  youqg^  AFIorentme^itixenhaTingobsenredH. 
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An£:»]o  on* day  stop  at  the  San  Michcle  gelo  •nswenfl  with  a  smile,  "  He  who 

In  IkmioM  a  stuUu'  of  St.  Mark  executed  walks  behind  others  can  never  eo  ahead 

by  Donate,  and  mqinnni:  of  him  what  of  them;  and  the  man  who  cannot  do 

most  part icMiIarly  istnick  him  in  its  ap-  well  without  foreiirn  aid,  can  never  do 

])earance.  the  sculptor  is  reported  to  any  thins:  g:oo<l  even  with  the  help  uf 

havoreplietl,  **  It  IS  the*  character  of  the  others/* 

t\iod  man,  which  1  have  nowhere  seen        A  certain  painter  exhibited  a  work  in 

surpassid;  and  if  St.  Maik  was  all  that  which  the  ii^ure  of  an  ox  was  drawn, 

he  is  here  represenied,>ou  need  have  no  in  a  manner  superior  to  any  other  part: 

dithculty   as  to  believing  every  thing  and  a  spectator  expressing  his  surprise 

which  he  wrote."  at  it,  the   preat  artist   obierved,  that 

A  certain  painter  havinpf  comjileted  a  "There  was  no  painter  but  could  make 

work  with  extreme  care,  and  taken  yet  a  ^ood  portrait  of  himself.'* 
more  to  der>ve a cunsiderahle  profit  from        On  one  occasion  a  sculptor,  who  had 

its  exhibition,   M.  Ani;elo  was   asked  just  finished  his  work,  evinced  a  parti- 

wliat  he  thought  of  the  author  of  it:  cular  anxiety  to  throw  the  lis^ht  into  his 

"  I  think,"  was  the  reply,  *'  that  he  will  rooms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit 

be  a  p'jor/i'/iotv  so  lorn:  as  he  shows  such  the  piece  to  advantage ;  but  M.  An^^elo 

an  extreme  eai;erncss  to  become  rich."  observed  to  him,  "  Do  not  give  yourself 

One  1)1' his  early  friends,  who  had  en-  this  needless  trouble;  the  hght  of  the 

tered  the  churcli,    havinir    arrived    at  public  square  will  best  put  its  merit  to 

Home,  waited  upon  M.  An^elo  m  the  the  test;**  alluding;  to  the  popular  appre- 

spieiuiid  dress  in  which  lie  had  officiated  ciation  of  its  character, 
at  mass  ;  but  the  latter,  affecting;  ^reat        A  painter  of  the  day  exhibited  a  his- 

surprise,  appeared  not  to  recoj^iiize  him.  tory- piece,  in  which  tnere  was  scarcely 

When  informed  by  the  young  di£:nitary  a  stroke  of  orit^inal  power,  the  several 

who  he   was,  Michael,  iixing  his  eye  parts  havin?  been  made  up  of  imitations 

with  a  look  of  admiration  upon  his  ca-  of  various  desists  and  sketches  by  other 

nonical    finery,  joy  fully  conirratulated  hand^.      M.  Angelo  being  asked   his 

him,  exclaimin;:,    "Heavens!   what  a  idea  of  it — "He  has  done  well,**  was 

fine   outside!    if  you   be  only   half  as  the  reply,  **  not  to  copy  from  himself; 

beautifully  decorated  within,  it  must  go  but  he  will  be  awkwardly  situated  at  the 

well  with  your  soul !  *'  day  of  judgment,  when  all  are  to  resume 

Ik'inj;  desired  by  one  of  his  friends  to  wliat  belonss  to  them:  for  what  will 

^ivi>  his  opiniun  of  a  bculptor  who  had  become  of  his  unfortunate  picture ?**  a 

imitated  a  number  of  the  most  cele-  saying  by  which  he  doubtless  intended 

braied  antique  figures  in  marble,  and  to  convey  his  opinion  of  the  necessity 

wlio  boasted  that  he  had  even  ^one  be-  of  self-reliance,  and  the  cultifation  of 

yond  the  skill  of  the  ancients,  M.  An-  an  artist*8  own  powers. 

LIVES  OF  M.  ANGELO. 

The  AM-e  Ilauchccorne's  Lii'eof  M.  Anpelo.     1783. 

(iiusfppc  Piuci'ii/a  has  ndded  a  lon^  account  of  M.  Angelo  in  the  thiid  Tolume  of  his 
Lilo  of  lialdiiiiicci :  mid  ( -icugnara,  '*  Sturia  dvllu  Sculturu,"  lias  devoted  a  laige  portion  to 
the  uiiks  ot  Til.  Anuflo  niu\  \hv  events  of  hia  life. 

(jiur^io  \  usuri.  Lile  uf  M.  Aup^lo  iu  his  Lives  of  Painten,  ScuIptoiSi  and  Arclutcct*. 
IJJO. 

Cuiidivi,  Life  of  M.  Angelo.  Bottari,  Life  of  M.  Angelo.  M.  Duppay  Lifc  of  M. 
AiiL:elu  j  ami  >kuiices  hy  variuus  hi^toriuiib  aud  critics. 
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Printed  by  William  Clowks,  D.  Icc-ttrect,  Lambdh. 
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